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HYPATIA; 
ftelo  dfotn  bitt)  an  ®lb  jTace. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  « YEAST/  AKD  'THE  BADTrS  TBAGEDY/ 


Chafteb  I. 

THE    DTINO    WOBLD. 


IN  the  tipper  story  of  a  house  in 
the  Museum-street  of  Alexandria, 
built  and  fitted  up  on  the  old  Athe- 
nian model.  Was  a  small  room.  It 
had  been  chosen  by  its  occupant, 
not  merely  on  account  of  its  quiet ;  for 
though  it  was  tolerably  out  of  hear- 
ing of  the  female  slaves  who  worked, 
aim  chattered,  and  quarrelled  imder 
the  cloisters  of  the  women's  court  on 
Ihe  south  side,  yet  it  was  exposed 
to  the  rattle  ot  carriages  ana  the 
voices  of  passengers  in  the  fashion- 
able street  below,  and  to  strange 
bursts  of  roaring,  squealing,  and 
trumpeting  from  the  Menageiie, 
a  short  way  off,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  The  attrac- 
tion of  the  situation  lay,  perhaps, 
in  the  view  which  it  commanded 
over  the  wall  of  the  Museum  gar- 
dens, of  flower-beds,  shrubberies, 
fountains,  statues,  walks,  and  alcoves, 
which  had  echoed  for  nearly  seven 
hundred  years  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Alexandrian  saffes  and  poets.  School 
after  school,  tney  had  all  walked, 
and  taught  and  simg  there,  beneath 
the  spreading  planes  and  chesnuts, 
figs  and  pum-trees.  The  pla<^ 
fseemed  fragrant  with  all  the  nches 
of  Greek  mought  and  song,  since 
the  days  when  Ptolemy  ]niiladel- 
phus  walked  there  with  Euclid  and 
Theocritus,  Callimachus  and  Lyco- 
phron. 

On  the  left  of  the  garden  stretched 
the  lofty  eastern  front  of  the  Mu- 
seum itself,  with  its  picture-jy^al- 
leries,  halls  of  statuaiy,  dimng- 
halls,  and  lecture-rooms ;  one  huge 
wing  containing;  that  famous  library, 
foxmded  bv  the  father  of  Phila- 
delphus,  wnich  held  in  the  time  of 
Seneca,  even  after  the  destruction 
of  a  great  part  of  it  in  Cssar's 
aiege,  four  hundred  thousand  manu- 
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scripts.  There  it  towered  up,  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  its  white  roof 
bright  against  the  rainless  blue ;  and 
beyond  it,  among  the  ridges  and  pe- 
diments of  noble  buildings,  a  broad 
glimpse  of  the  bright  blue  sea. 

The  room  was  fitted  up  in  the 
purest  Greek  style,  not  without  an 
affectation  of  archaist  severity  in 
the  forms  and  subdued  half-tints  of 
the  frescoes  which  ornamented  the 
walls  with  scenes  from  the  old 
myths  of  Athene.  Yet  the  general 
effect,  even  under  the  blazing  sun 
which  poured  in  through  the  mos- 
quito nets  of  the  court-yard  windows, 
was  one  of  exquisite  coolness,  and 
cleanliness,  and  repose.  The  room 
had  neither  carpet,  nor  fire-place, 
nor  shelves ;  ana  the  only  moveables 
in  it  were  a  sofa-bed,  a  table,  and 
an  arm-chair,  all  of  such  delicate 
and  graceful  forms,  as  may  be  seen 
on  ancient  vases  of  a  far  earlier 

Ssriod  than  that  whereof  we  write, 
ut,  most  probably,  had  any  of  us 
entered  that  room  that  morning,  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  spare 
a  look  either  for  the  furniture,  or 
the  general  effect,  or  the  Museum 
gardens,  or  the  sparkling  Mediter- 
ranean beyond ;  but  we  should  have 
agreed  that  the  room  was  quite  rich 
enough  for  human  eyes,  for  the  sake 
of  one  treasuxe  which  it  possessed, 
and,  beside  which,  notning  was 
worth  a  moment's  glance.  For  in 
the  light  arm-chair,  reading  a  manu- 
script which  lay  on  the  table,  sat  a 
woman,  of  some  five-and-twcniy 
years,  evidently  the  tutelary  goa- 
dess  of  that  little  shrine,  dressed,  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  arcliaism 
of  the  chamber,  in  a  simple  old 
snow-white  Ionic  robe,  falling  to 
the  feet  and  reaching  to  the  throat, 
and  of  that  peculiarly  severe  and 
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gra<;eM  faBMon  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  dress  falls  downward 
again  from  the  neck  to  the  waist  in 
a  sort  of  cape,  entirely  hiding  the 
outline  of  the  bust,  wnile  it  leayes 
the  arms  and  the  point  of  the  shoul- 
ders bare.  Her  dress  was  entirely 
without  ornament,  except  the  two 
narrow  purple  stripes  down  the 
front,  which  marked  her  rank  as  a 
Soman  citizen,  the  gold  sandaJs  on 
her  feet,  and  the  cold  net,  which 
looped  back  from  her  forehead  to 
her  neck,  hair  whose  colour  and 
gloss  were  hardly  distinguishable 
m>m  ihat  of  the  metal  itself,  such 
as  Athene  herself  might  have  envied 
for  tint,  and  mass,  and  ripple.  Her 
features,  arms^  and  feet  were  of  the 
seyerest  and  grandest  type  of  old 
Greek  beauty,  at  once  showing 
eyervwhere  tlie  high  deyelopment 
of  tne  bones,  and  covering  them 
with  that  firm,  round,  ripe  outline, 
and  waxy  morbidezza  of  skin,  which 
the  old  Grreeks  owed  to  theii^  con- 
tinual use,  not  only  of  the  bath  and 
muscular  exercise,  but  also  of  daily 
unguents.  There  might  have  seemed 
to  us  too  much  sadness  in  that  clear 
grey  eye ;  too  much  self-conscious 
restraint  in  those  sharp  curved  lips ; 
too  much  affectation  m  the  studied 
severity  of  her  posture  as  she  read, 
copied,  as  it  seemed,  from  some  old 
vase  or  bas-relief.  But  the  glorious 
grace  and  beauty  of  every  line  of 
face  and  figure  would  have  excused, 
even  hidden  it,  and  we  should  have 
only  recognised  the  marked  resem- 
blance to  the  ideal  portraits  of 
Athene,  which  adorned  every  panel 
of  the  walls. 

She  has  lifted  her  eyes  off  her 
manuscript ;  she  is  looking  out  with 
kindling  countenance  over  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Museum;  her  ripe 
curling  Grreek  lips,  such  as  we  never 
see  now  even  among  our  own  wives 
and  sisters,  open.  She  is  talking  to 
herself.    Listen ! 

'  Yes.  The  statues  there  are  broken. 
The  alcoves  are  silent.  The  oracles  are 
dumb.  And  yet — ^who  says  that  tiie 
old  faith  of  heroes  and  sages  is  dead? 
The  beautiful  can  never  die.  If  the 
^xmIs  have  deserted  their  oracles, 
Wey  have  not  deserted  the  souls 
who  aspire  to  them.  If  they  have 
ceased  to  fi;uide  nations,  they  have 
not  ceasea  to  speak  to  their  own 
elect.     If  they  iiaye  caflt  off  the 


vulgar  herd,  tiiiey  have  not  cast  off 
Hypatia. 

'  Ay.  To  believe  in  the  old  creeds, 
while  every  one  else  is  dropping 
away  from  them.  .  .  .  To  believe  in 
spite  of  disappointments. . . .  Tohope 
against  hope.  ...  To  show  oneself 
superior  to  the  herd,  by  seeing 
boundless  depths  of  living  glory  in 
myths  which  nave  become  dark  and 
dead  to  them. ...  To  struggle  to  the 
last  against  the  new  ana  vulgar 
superstitions  of  a  rotting  age,  for 
the  fidth  of  my  forefathers,  for  the 
old  gods,  the  old  heroes,  the  c^d 
sages,  who  gauged  the  mysteries  of 
heaven  and  earth — and  perhaps  to 
conquer! — ^at  least  to  have  my  re- 
ward! To  be  welcomed  into  the 
celestial  ranks  of  the  heroic — ^to  rise 
to  the  immortal  gods,  to  the  in- 
effable powers,  onward,  upward  ever, 
through  ages  and  through  eter- 
nities, till  1  find  my  home  at  last, 
and  vanish  in  the  elory  of  the  Name- 
less and  the  Absolute  One !....' 

And  her  whole  face  flashed  out 
into  wild  glory,  and  then  sank  again 
suddenly  into  a  shudder  of  some- 
thing like  fear  and  disgust,  as  she 
saw,  watching  her  from  under  the 
wall  of  the  gardens  ofpposite,  a 
crooked,  withered  Jewisn  crone, 
dressed  out  in  the  most  gorgeous 
and  fantastic  style  of  oaroario 
finery.       t 

'Why  aoes  that  old  hag  haunt 
me  P  I  see  her  everywhere — ^till  the 
last  month  at  least — and  here  she  is 
again!  I  will  ask  the  prefect  to 
&d  out  who  she  is,  and  get  rid  of 
her,  before  she  fascinates  me  with 
that  evil  eye.  Thank  the  gods,  there 
she  moves  away  1  Foolish ! — ^foolish 
of  me,  a  philosopher.  I,  to  belieye» 
against  me  authority  of  Porph3rry 
himself,  too,  in  evil  eyes  and  magic  1 
But  there  is  my  father,  pacing  up 
and  down  in  the  librair.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  old  man  entered 
from  the  next  room.  He  was  a 
Greek  also,  but  of  a  more  common, 
and,  perhaps,  lower  type ;  dark  and 
fiery,  thin  and  graceful ;  his  delicate 
figure  and  cheeks,  wasted  by  medi- 
tation, harmonized  well  with  the 
staid  and  simple  philosophic  cloak 
which  he  wore  as  a  sign  of  his  pro^ 
fession.  He  paced  impatiently  up 
and  down  the  chamber,  while  his 
keen,  glittering  eyes  and  restless 
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eestnreB  betokened  intense  inward 
Sionght 

....  'I  have  found  it 

No;  again  it  escapes — it  contra- 
dicts itself.  Miseraole  man  tliat  I 
am !  If  there  is  faith  in  Pythagoras, 
the  symbol  should  be  an  expanding 
series  of  the  powers  of  three ;  ana 
jet  that  accnrsed  binary  factor  will 
introdnce  itself.  Did  not  you  work 
the  snm  ont  onoe,  HypatiaP' 

'  Sit  down,  my  dear  father,  and 
eat.  Yon  have  tasted  no  food  yet 
this  day.' 

*  What  do  I  care  for  food!  The 
inexpressible  mnst  be  expressed. 
The  work  mnst  be  done,  if  it  cost 
me  the  squaring  of  the  circle.  How 
can  he,  ^ose  sphere  lies  above  the 
stars,  stoop  erery  moment  to  eartih  P' 

'  Ay,'  she  answered,  half  bitterly, 
'and  would  that  we  could  liyewithout 
food,  and  imitate  perfectly  the  im- 
mortal gods.  But  while  we  are  in 
this  prison-house  of  matter,  we  must 
wear  our  chain ;  even  wear  it  grace- 
fully, if  we  have  the  ^ood  taste; 
ana  make  the  base  necessities  of  this 
body  of  shame  symbolic  of  the  di- 
viner food  of  the  reason.  There  is 
froit,  with  lentils  and  rice,  waiting 
for  you  m  the  next  room ;  and  brea£ 
unless  you  despise  it  too  much.' 

'  The  food  of  slaves!'  he  answered. 
*  Well,  I  will  eat,  and  be  ashamed 
of  eating.  Stay— did  I  tell  vou  P  Six 
new  pupils  m  the  mathematical 
I  Bchooithis  mormnf .  It  grows !  It 
spreads !    We  shafl  conquer  yet !' 

She  sighed.  '  How  do  you  know 
that  they  have  not  come  to  yon,  as 
Critias  and  Aldbiades  did  to  So- 
erates,  to  learn  a  merely  political 
and  mundane  virtue  P  Strange !  that 
men  should  be  o(Hitent  to  grovel, 
and  be  men,  when  they  mignt  rise 
fo  the  rank  of  gods!  Ah,  my  father  I 
that  is  my  bitterest  griei;  to  see 
those  who  have  been  pretending  in 
the  mominff  lecture-room  to  worsnip 
every  word  of  mine  as  an  oracle, 
lounging  in  the  afternoon  round 
Pelaffia's  litter ;  and  then  at  night^ 
for  iknow  that  they  do  it — ^the  dice, 
and  the  wine,  and  wOTse.  That 
Pallas  herself  should  be  conquered 
every  day  by  Venus  Pandemos! 
That  Pekgia  should  have  more 
power  than  II  Not  that  such  a 
creature  as  that  disturbs  me:  no 
ereated  thing,  I  hope,  can  move  my 
equanimity;  but  if  I  could  stoop 


to  hate— I  should  hate  hep — hate 
her.' 

And  her  voice  took  a  tone  which 
made  it  somewhat  uncertain  whether, 
in  spite  of  all  the  lofty  impassibility 
which  she  fi^lt  bound  to  ^sess,  she 
did  not  hate  Pelagia  with  a  most 
human  and  mundane  hatred. 

But  at 'that  moment  the  conver- 
sation was  cut  short  by  the  hasty 
entrance  of  a  slave  girl,  who,  witu 
fluttering  voice,  annoimced — 

*  His  excellency,  madam,  the  pre- 
fect !  His  chariot  has  been  at  the  gate 
for  these  five  minutes,  and  he  is  now 
coming  up  stairs.' 

'  Poolish  child !'  answered  HypA- 
tia,  with  some  affectation  of  indif- 
ference. '  And  why  should  that  dis- 
turb me  P  You,  indeed,  a  daughter 
of  earth,  it  may ;  but  the  philosopher 
is  ready  for  all  things.  Let  nim 
enter.' 

The  door  opened,  and  in  came, 
preceded  by  the  scent  of  half-a- 
dozen  different  perfumes,  a  florid^ 
delicate  -  featured  man,  gorgeous^ 
dressed  out  in  senatonal  costume^ 
his  fingers  and  neck  covered  witii 
jewels. 

'  The  representative  of  the  CsBsan 
honours  himself  by  offerin«f  at  the 
shrine  of  Athene  Polias,  ana  rejoices 
to  see  in  her  priestess  as  lovely  a 
likeness  as  ever  of  the  goddess  whom 

she  serves Don't  betray  me, 

but  I  really  cannot  help  talking  sheer 
paganism  whenever  1  find  myself 
wimin  tiie  influence  of  your  eyes.' 

'  Truth  is  mighty,'  said  Hypatia, 
as  she  rose  to  greet  him  with  a  smile 
and  a  reverence. 

'  Ah,  so  they  say — ^Your  excellent 
fiither  has  vanislied.  He  is  really 
too  modest — ^honest,  though — about 
his  incapacity  for  state  secrets. 
After  all,  you  know  it  was  your 
Minervaship  which  I  came  to  con- 
sult. How  has  this  turbulent  Alex- 
andrian rascaldom  been  behaving 
itself  in  my  absence  P' 

*  The  herd  has  been  eating,  and 
drinking,  and  marrying,  as  usual,  I 
beHeve,  answered  Hypatia,  in  a 
languid  tone. 

'  And  multiplying,  I  don't  doubt. 
Well,  there  will  be  less  loss  to  the 
empire  if  I  have  to  crudfy  a  dozen 
or  two,  as  I  positively  will,  the  next 
riot.  It  is  really  a  great  comfort  to 
a  statesman,  that  tl^  masses  are  so 
well  aware  that  they  deserve  hang- 
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ing,  and  therefore  so  carefnl  to  pre- 
vent any  danger  of  public  justice 
depopulating  the  province.  But  how 
go  on  the  spools  P' 
Hypatia  shook  her  head  sadly. 

*  Ah,  boys  will  be  boys I 

plead  guilfy  myself.    Ttdeo  meliora 
prohoque,    deteriora  seguor.     You 

must  not   be   hard  on  us 

Whether  we  obey  you  or  not  in 
private  life,  we  do  in  public ;  and  if 
we  enthrone  you  queen  of  Alexan- 
dria, you  must  allow  your  courtiers 
and  body-guards  a  few  court  hcences. 
Now  don't  sigh,  or  I  shall  be  incon- 
solable. At  all  events,  your  worst 
rival  has  betaken  herself  to  the  wil- 
derness, and  gone  to  look  for  the 
city  of  the  goos  above  the  cataracts.' 

•Whom  do  you  meanP*  asked 
Hypatia,  in  a  tone  most  unphiloso- 
pmcally  eager. 

'  Pelagia,  of  course.  I  met  that 
prettiest  and  naughtiest  of  humani- 
ties half-way  between  here  and 
Thebes,  transformed  into  a  perfect 
Andromache  of  chaste  affection.' 

*  And  to  whom,  pray  P* 

*  To  a  certain  Gothic  giant.  What 
men  those  barbarians  ao  breed !  I 
was  afraid  of  being  crushed  under 
the  elephant's  foot  at  every  step  I 
took  with  him!' 

•What!'  asked  Hypatia,  'did 
your  excellency  condescend  to  con- 
verse with  such  savages  P' 

'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  had 
some  forty  stout  countrymen  of  his 
with  him,  who  might  have  been 
troublesome  to  a  perplexed  prefect ; 
not  to  mention  that  it  is  always  as 
well  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
these  Goths.  Beafly,  after  the  sack 
of  Some,  and  Athens  cleaned  out 
like  a  beehive  by  wasps,  things  be^n 
to  look  serious.  And  as  for  me 
great  brute  himself,  he  has  rank 
enough,  in  his  way, — ^boasts  of  his 
descent  from  some  cannibal  god  or 
other, — really  hardly  deigned  to 
Bueak  to  a  paltry  Soman  governor, 
till  his  faithM  and  adonng  bride 
interceded  for  me.  Still,  the  fellow 
understood  good  Hving,  and  we  cele- 
brated our  new  treaty  of  friendship 
with  noble  libations — ^but  I  must  not 
talk  about  that  to  you.  However,  I 
got  rid  of  them;  quoted  all  the 
geographical  Hes  I  had  ever  heard, 
and  a  great  many  more,  quickened 
their  appetite  for  their  fool's  errand 
notably,  and  started  them  off  again. 


So  now  the  star  of  Venus  is  set,  and 
that  of  Pallas  in  the  ascendant. 
Wherefore  tell  me — ^what  am  I  to  do 
with  Saint  Firebrand  P' 

•CyrilP' 

•Cyril.' 

•  Justice.' 

'Ah,  Fairest  Wisdom,  don't  men- 
tion, that  horrid  word  out  of  the 
lecture-room.  In  theory  it  is  all  very 
well ;  but  in  poor  imperfect  earthly 
practice,  a  governor  must  be  content 
with  doing  very  much  what  comes  to 
hand.  In  abstract  justice,  now,  I 
ou^httonailup(>7ril,  deacons,  district 
visitors,  and  all,  m  a  row,  on  the  sand- 
hills outside.  That  is  simple  enough ; 
but,  like  a  ^eat  many  simple  and 
excellent  things,  impossible. 

*  You  fear  me  people.' 

'  Well,  my  dear  lady,  and  has  not 
the  villanous  demagogue  got  the 
whole  mob  on  his  side  ?  Am  I  to 
have  the  Constantiuople  riots  re- 
enacted  here  P  I  really  cannot  face 
it ;  I  have  not  nerve  for  it ;  perhaps 
I  am  too  lazy.    Be  it  so.' 

Hypatia  sighed.  '  Ah,  that  your 
excellency  but  saw  the  great  duel, 
which  depends  on  you  alone !  Do  not 
fancy  thatthebattleismerely  between 
Paganism  and  Christianity * 

•  Why,  if  it  were,  you  know,  I,  as 
a  Christian,  under  a  Christian  and 
sainted  emperor,  not  to  mention  his 
august  sister * 

*  We  understand,'  interrupted  she, 
with  an  impatient  wave  of  her  beau- 
tiful hand.  'Not  even  between 
them ;  not  even  between  philosophy 
and  barbarism.  The  struggle  is 
simply  one  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  mob, — between  wealth,  re- 
finement, art,  learning,  all  that 
makes  a  nation  great,  ana  the  savage 
herd  of  child-breeders  below,  the 
many  ignoble,  who  were  meant  to 
labour  S)r  the  noble  few.  Shall  the 
Soman  empire  command  or  obey 
her  own  slaves  P  is  the  question 
which  you  and  Cyril  have  to  battle 
out;  and  the  fight  must  be  inter- 
necine.' 

'  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  became 
so,  really,'  answered  the  prefect, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  '  I 
expect,  every  time  I  ride,  to  have 
my  brains  knocked  out  by  some  mad 
monk.' 

'Why  notP  In  an  age  when 
emperors  and  consulars  crawl  to  the 
tombs  of  a  tent-maker  and  a  fisher- 
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man,  and  kiss  the  mouldy  bones  of 
tlie  vilest  slaves  P  Wliy  not,  amonff 
a  people  whose  Grod  is  the  cmcifiea 
son  of  a  carpenter  P  Why  should 
learning,  authority,  antiquity,  birth, 
rank,  the  system  of  empire  which 
has  been  crowing  up,  fed  by  the  ac- 
cumulatea  wisdom  of  ages, — why,  I 
£ay,  shoidd  any  of  these  things  pro- 
tect your  life  a  moment  from  the 
fuiy  of  any  b^gar  who  believes 
that  the  Son  of  God  died  for  him  as 
much  as  for  you,  and  that  he  is  your 
equal,  if  not  your  superior,  in  the 
sight  of  his  low-bom  and  illiterate 
deity  P* 

'  My  most  eloquent  philosopher, 
this  may  be— and  perhaps  is — ^all 
very  true.  I  quite  agree  that  there 
-are  very  great  practical  inconve- 
niences of  this  kind  in  the  new — ^I 
mean,  the  catholic  faith;  but  the 
world  is  full  of  inconveniences.  The 
wise  man  does  not  quarrel  with  his 
<creed  for  being  disa^eeable,  any 
more  than  he  does  with  his  finger 
for  aching :  he  cannot  help  it,  and 
must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter. 
Only  tell  me  how  to  keep  the  peace.' 

'And  let  philosophy  be  de- 
stroyed ?' 

'  That  it -never  will  be,  as  long  as 
Hypatia  lives  to  illuminate  the 
earm ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  promise  you  a  clear  stage  and — a 
^at  deal  of  favour ;  as  is  proved 
by  my  visiting  you  publicly  at  this 
moment,  before  I  have  given  audi- 
•ence  to  one  of  the  four  hundred 
bores,  great  and  small,  who  are 
waiting  in  the  tribunal  to  torment 
me.  Do  help  me  and  advise  me. 
What  am  I  to  do  P* 

*  I  have  told  you.* 

'  Ah,  yes,  as  to  general  principles. 
But  out  of  the  lecture-room  I  prefer 
a  practical  expedient :  for  instance, 
Cyril  writes  to  me  here — ^plague  on 
him !  he  would  not  let  me  even  have 
a  week's  hunting  in  peace — ^that 
there  is  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the 
•Jews  to  murder  all  the  Christians. 
Here  is  the  precious  document — do 
look  at  it,  m  pity.  For  aught  I 
know  or  care,  the  plot  may  be  an 
exactly  opposite  one,  and  the  Chris- 
tians intend  to  murder  all  the  Jews. 
Sut  I  must  take  some  notice  of  the 
letter.* 

'I  do  not  see  that,  your  excel- 
lency/ 

'Why,  if  anything  did  happen, 


after  all,  conceive  the  missives  which 
would  be  sent  flying  off  to  Constan- 
tinople against  me ! 

'  lict  them  go.  If  you  are  secure 
in  the  consciousness  of  innocence, 
what  matter  P* 

'  Consciousness  of  innocence !  I 
shall  lose  my  prefecture  !* 

'Your  danger  would  be  just  as 
great  if  you  twk  notice  of  it.  What- 
ever happened,  you  would  be  accused 
of  favouring  the  Jews.' 

'  And  really  there  might  be  some 
truth  in  the  accusation.  How  the 
finances  of  the  province  would  go 
on  without  their  kind  assistance,  I 
dare  not  think.  If  those  Christians 
would  but  lend  me  their  money,  in- 
stead of  building  alms-houses  and 
hospitals  with  it,  they  might  bum 
the  Jews*  quarter  to-morrow  for 
aught  I  care.    But  now  .  .  .  .* 

'But  now,  you  must  absolutely 
take  no  notice  of  this  letter.  The 
very  tone  of  it  forbids  you,  for  your 
own  honour,  and  the  honour  of  the 
empire.  Are  you  to  treat  with  a 
man  who  talks  of  the  masses  of 
Alexandria  as  the  flock  whom  the 
Xing  of  kings  has  committed  to  his 
rule  and  careP  Does  your  excel- 
lency, or  this  proud  bisnop,  govern 
Alexandria  P' 

'Beall^r,  my  dear  lady,  I  have 
given  up  inouiring.' 

'  But  he  nas  not.    He  comes  to 

Jrou  as  a  person  possessing  an  abso- 
ute  authority  over  two-thirds  of  the 
population,  which  he  does  not  scruple 
to  hint  to  you  is  derived  from  a 
higher  source  than  your  own.  The 
consequence  is  clear.  If  it  be  from 
a  higher  source  than  yours,  of  course 
it  ought  to  control  yours ;  and  you 
will  confess  that  it  ought  to  control 
it — ^you  will  acknowledge  the  root 
and  ground  of  every  extravagant 
claim  which  he  makes,  if  you  deign 
to  reply.' 

'  But  I  must  say  something,  or  I 
shall  be  pelted  in  the  streets.  Yon 
philosophers,  however  raised  above 
your  own  bodies  you  may  be,  must 
really  not  forget  that  we  poor  world- 
lings have  bones  to  be  broken.* 

'  Then  tell  him,  and  by  word  of 
mouth  merely,  that  as  the  informa- 
tion which  he  sends  you  comes  from 
his  private  knowledge,  and  concerns 
not  nim  as  bishop,  but  you  as  ma- 
gistrate, you  can  only  take  it  into 
consideration  when  he  addresses  you 
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as  a  prirate  person,  laying  a  regular 
information  at  your  tribimal.' 

'  Charming !  queen  of  diplomatists 
as  well  as  plmosophers !  I  go  to  obey 
you.  Ah !  why  were  yon  not  Pui- 
cheriaP  Ko,  for  then  Alexandria 
had  been  dark,  and  Orestes  missed 
the  supreme  happiness  of  kissing  a 
hand  which  FaUas,  when  she  made 
you,  must  have  borrowed  from  the 
workshop  of  Aphrodite.' 

'  Eecoilect  tihat  you  are  a  Chris- 
tian/ an8weredH3^tia,half  snuling. 

So  the  prefect  departed;  and 
passing  tiirough  the  outer  hall, 
which  was  already  crowded  wiHi 
Hypatia's  aristocratic  pupils  and 
vi«ton.  bowed  his  waf  out  i»at 
them,  and  regained  his  chariot, 
chuckling  over  the  rebuff  which  he 
intended  to  administer  to  Cyril^  and 
comforting  himself  with  me  only 
text  of  Scripture  of  the  inspiration 
of  which  he  was  thoroughly  oon- 
▼inced — 'Sufficient  for  we  day  is 
the  evil  thereof.' 

At  the  door  was  a  crowd  of 
chariots,  slaves  with  their  masters' 
parasols,  and  tlie  rabble  of  on-look- 
mg  boys  and  market-folk,  as  usual 
in  Alexandria  then,  as  in  all  great 
(dties  since,  who  were  staring  at  the 
prefect,  and  having  their  heads 
rapped  by  his  rnards,  and  wonder« 
ing  what  sort  dr  glc^ous  personage 
Hypatia  might  be,  and  what  sort  of 
elorious  house  she  must  live  in,  to 
be  fit  company  for  the  great  go- 
vernor of  Alexandria.  19'otuiat  there 
was  not  many  a  sulky  and  lowering 
&oe  among  the  mob,  for  the  ^reat 
majority  of  them  were  Christians^ 
and  very  seditions  and  turbulent 
politicians,  as  Alexandrians,  'men 
of  Macedonia,*  were  bound  to  be ; 
and  there  was  many  a  grumble 
among  them,  all  but  audible,  at  the 
prefect's  going  in  state  to  the  hea- 
then woman's  house — ^heathen  sor- 
ceress, some  pious  old  women  called 
her — ^before  he  heard  any  poor  soul's 
petiticm  in  the  tribunal,  or  even  said 
bis  prayers  in  diuxvh. 

Just  as  he  was  stepping  into  his 
curricle,  a  tall  youn^  man,  as  gor- 
ffeouslybedizenedaBlumself,lonnged 
down  the  steps  after  Imn,  and 
beckoned  lazily  to  the  black  boy 
who  carried  his  parasol. 

*  Ah,  Baphael  Aben-Ezra!  my  ex- 
cellent friend,  what  propitious  deity 
^-aheml  martyr -"-Dxings  yoa  to 


Alexandria  just  as  I  want  3^0uP  Qreb 
up  by  my  side,  and  let  us  have  a 
c£at  on  our  way  to  the  tribunal.' 

The  man  addressed  came  slowly- 
forward  witii  an  ostentatiously  low 
salutation,  which  could  not  hide, 
and  indeed  was  not  intended  to  hide, 
the  contemptuous  and  lazy  exgies- 
sion  of  his  face;  and  asked,  in  a 
drawling,  yh(»M^iMi^  tone — 

'And  for  what  kindpmrpose  does 
the  representative  of  the  CsBsars  be- 
stow such  an  honour  on  the  humblest 
of  his,  &c.  &c. — your  penetration 
will  supply  the  rest.' 

|DonT  be  frightened;  I  am  not 
going  to  borrow  mone3r  of  you,'  an- 
swered Orestes,  laughingly,  as  the 
Jew  got  into  the  curricle. 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Seally  one 
usurer  in  a  family  is  enough.  My 
father  made  the  gold,  and  if  I  spend 
it,  I  consider  that  I  do  all  that  is 
required  of  a  philosopher.' 

'  A  charming  team  of  white  I^i- 
ssans,  is  not  tiiis  P  And  only  one 
grey  hoof  amoDg  all  the  four.' 

'*Tes  ....  horses  are  a  bore,  I 
begin  to  find,  like  everything  else. 
Alwi^  flailing  sick,  or  running  away, 
or  breaking  one's  peace  of  mind  m 
some  way  or  other.  Besides,  I  have 
been  pestered  out  of  my  life  there 
in  Cprene,  by  commissions  for  dogs 
and  horses  and  bows  from  that  old 
epJBOopal  Nimrod,  Synesius.' 
^  'TVlLat,  is  the  wortiiy  man  as 
lively  as  everf 

*  Lively  P  He  nearly  drove  me 
into  a  nervous  fever  in  three  days. 
Up  at  four  in  the  morning,  always 
in  the  most  infernally  go^  health 
and  sjarits,  farming,  coursing,  shoot- 
ing,'ridinff  over  hedge  and  ditch 
after  rascally  black  robbers ;  preach- 
ing,  mtrig4^,  borrowing  money; 
baptizing  and  excommunicating ; 
bullying  that  bully,  Andronicus; 
oomfortm^  old  women,  and  giving 
prettv  gnrls  dowries;  scribbling 
one  nal^hour  on  philosophy,  ana 
the  next  on  farriery ;  sitting  up  all 
night  writmg  poe&y  and  drinKing 
strong  liquids ;  off  again  on  horse- 
back at  four  the  next  morning ;  and 
talking  by  the  hour  all  the  while 
about  philosophic  abstraction  from 
tiie  mundane  tempest.  Heaven  de- 
fend me  from  all  two-legged  whirl- 
winds! By  tiie  bye,  ti^re  was  a 
&ir  daughter  of  my  nation  came 
bafiik  to  Aleocuidiia  in  the  same  ship 
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with  me,  with  a  cargo  that  may  fltdt 
yonr  highness.' 

'There  are  a  great  many  fair 
danghters  of  your  nation  who  might 
suit  me,  without  any  cargo  at  all.' 

'Ah,  they  have  nad  good  prao- 
tioe,  the  little  fools,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Jeroboanf,  the  son  of  Nebat. 
But  I  mean  old  Miriam— yoa  know. 
She  has  been  lending  Synesius 
money  to  fight  the  black  feUows 
with;  and  rally  it  was  high  time. 
They  had  burnt  every  homestead 
for  miles  through  the  province.  But 
the  daring  old  girl  must  do  a  litUe 
business  for  herself;  so  she  went 
off,  in  the  teeth  of  the  barbarians, 
right  away  to  the  Atlas,  bought  all 
their  lady  prisoners,  and  some  of 
tiieir  own  sons  and  daughters,  too, 
of  them,  for  beads  and  old  iron ;  and 
has  come  back  with  as  pretty  a 
cargo  of  Lybian  beauties  as  a  pre- 
fect of  gooa  taste  could  wish  to  have 
the  first  choice  of.  You  may  thank 
me  for  that  privilege.' 

'  After,  oicourse,  you  had  suited 
yourself,  my  canning  Raphael  P' 

'Not  I.  Women  are  bores,  as 
Solomon  found  out  hmg  ago.  Did 
I  never  tell  youP  1  began,  as 
he  did,  with  the  most  select  harem 
in  Alexandria.  But  they  quarrelled 
80,  that  one  dav  I  went  out,  and 
sold  them  all  but  one,  who  was 
a  Jewess  —  so  there  were  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  ilie  Babbis. 
Then  I  tried  one,  as  Solomon  did ; 
but  mv  'garden  shut  up,'  and  my 
*  sealed  fountain'  wanted  me  to  be 
always  in  love  with  her,  so  I  went 
to  the  lawyers,  allowed  her  a  com- 
fortable maintenance,  and  now  I  am 
as  free  as  a  monk,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  give  your  excellency  the 
benefit  of  any  good  taste  or  expe- 
rience which  I  may  possess.' 

'  Thanks,  worthy  Jew.  We  are 
not  yet  as  exalted  as  yourself,  and 
will  send  for  the  old  JSrictho  tibis 
Tery  afternoon.  Now  listen  a  mo- 
ment to  base,  earthly,  and  political 
business.  Cyril  has  written  to  me,  to 
say  Hukt  you  Jews  have  plotted  to 
murder  all  the  Christians. 

•WcU— whynotP  I  most  heartily 
wish  it  were  true,  and  think,  on  thiie 
whole,  that  it  very  probably  is  so/ 

'  By  the  immortal — saints,  man ! 
yon  are  not  serious  P' 

'The  four  andiangels  forbid!  It 
liDooonoeEncfmine.    All  I  say  is, 


that  my  people  are  great  fools,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  have,  for 
aught  I  know  or  care,  some  such 
intention.  They  wont  succeed,  of 
course ;  and  that  is  all  you  have  to 
care  for.  But  if  you  thmk  it  worth 
the  trouble — ^whicn  I  do  not — ^I  shall 
have  to  go  to  the  synagogue  on 
business  in  a  week  or  so,  and  then  I 
would  ask  some  of  the  Babbis.' 

'  lAziest  of  men ! — and  I  must  an- 
swer Cyril  this  very  day.' 

'  An  additional  reason  for  asking 
no  questions  of  our  people.  Now 
you  can  honestiy  say  tiiat  you  know 
nothing  about  tne  matter. 

'Wdl,  after  all,  ignorance  is  a 
stronghold  for  poor  statesmen.  So 
you  need  not  hurry  yourself.' 

'  I  assure  your  excellency  I  will 
not.' 

'  Ten  days  hence,  or  so,  you 
know.' 

*  Exactly,  after  it  is  all  over.* 
'And  can't  be  helped.    What  a 

comfort  it  is,  now  and  then,  that 
Can't  be  helped!' 

'It  is  the  root  and  marrow  of  all 
philosophy.  Your  practical  man, 
poor  devil,  will  try  to  help  this  and 
,  that,  and  torment  nis  soul  with  ways 
and  means,  and  preventives  and  fore- 
staUings :  your  philosopher  quietly 
says— ^t  can't  belielped.  If  it  ought 
to  be,  it  will  be :  if  it  is,  it  ought  to 
be.  We  did  not  make  the  world, 
and  we  are  not  responsible  for  it. — 
There  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  true  wisdom,  and  the  emtome  of 
all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
tiiereon,  £rom  Plulo  the  Jew  to 
Hypatia  the  Glentile.  By  the  bye, 
here's  Cyril  coming  down  the  steps 
of  the  Ciesareum.  A  very  handsome 
fellow,  after  all,  though  he  is  looking 
as  sulky  as  a  bear.' 

'With  his  cubs  at  his  heels. 
What  a  sc<)undreUy  visage  that  tall 
fellow — deacon,  or  reader,  or  what- 
ever he  is  by  his  dress — has.' 

•  There  they  are — ^whispering  toge- 
ther. Heaven  give  them  pleasant 
thoughts  and  plSisanter  faces  V 

'  junen!'  quoth  Orestes,  with  a 
sneer:  and  he  would  have  said 
Amen  in  good  earnest,  had  he  been 
able  to  iSke  the  liberty — ^which  we 
shall— and  listen  to  C^iil's  answer 
to  Peter,  the  tall  reader. 

'  From  Hypatia's,  you  say  P  Why, 
he  only  retiuned  to  the  city  tfau 
morning.' 
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'  I  saw  his  foar-in-hand  standing 
at  her  door,  as  I  came  down  the 
Museum-street  hither,  half-an-hour 
ago/ 

'  And  twenty  carriages  besides,  I 
don't  doubt  P' 

*  The  street  was  blocked  up  with 
them.  There !  Look  round  the  cor- 
ner now. — Carriages,  litters,  slaves, 
and  dandies. — ^\^en  shall  we  see 
such  a  concourse  as  that  where  it 
ought  to  be  P* 

Cyril  made  no  answer,  and  Peter 
went  on — 'Where  it  ought  to  be, 
my  father — ^in  front  of  your  door 
at  the  Serapeium  P* 

'The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil  know  their  own,  Peter:  and 
as  long  as  they  have  their  own  to 
go  to,  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
come  to  us.* 

t '  But  what  if  their  own  were  taken 
out  of  the  way  !* 

'  They  might  come  to  us  for  want 
of  better  amusement ....  devil  and 
all.  Well — if  I  could  get  a  fair  hold 
of  the  two  first,  I  would  take  the  third 
into  the  bargain,  and  see  what  could 
be  done  with  him.  But  never, 
while  these  lecture-rooms  last — ^these 
Egyptian  chambers  of  imagery  — 
these  theatres  of  Satan,  where  the 
devil  transforms  himself  into  an 
angel  of  light,  and  apes  Christian 
virtue,  and  bedizens  his  ministers  like 
ministers  of  righteousness — as  long 
as  that  lecture-room  stands,  and  the 
great  and  the  powerful  flock  to  it,  to 
learn  excuses  for  their  own  tyran- 
nies and  atheisms,  so  long  will  the 
kingdom  of  God  be  trammed  under 
foot  in  Alexandria ;  so  long  will  the 
princes  of  this  world,  with  their 
gladiators,  and  parasites,  and  money- 
lenders, be  masters  here,  and  not  the 
bishops  and  priests  of  the  Hving 
God.^ 

ItwasnowPeter's  turn  to  be  silent; 
and  as  the  two,  with  their  little  knot 
of  district-visitors  behind  them,  walk 
moodily  along  the  great  esplanade 
which  overlooked  the  harbour,  and 
then  vanish  suddenly  up  some  dingy 
alley  into  the  crowded  misery  of  the 
sailors'  quarter,  we  will  leave  them 
to  go  about  their  errand  of  mercy, 
and,  like  fashionable  people,  keep  to 
the  grand  parade,  and  listen  again 
to  our  two  fashionable  friends  in  the 
carved  and  gilded  curricle  with  four 
white  blood3iorses. 

'A  fine  sparkling  breeze  outside 


the  Pharos,  Baphael— fair  for  the 
wheat-ships,  too.' 
•  *  Are  they  gone  yet  P* 

'Yes  —  whyP  I  sent  the  first 
fleet  ofl*  three  days  ago ;  and  the  rest 
are  clearing  outwar£  to-day.' 

'  Oh — ah — so ! — Then  you  hare 
not  heard  from  Heraclianr 

'  HeraclianP  What  the — ^blessed 
saints  has  the  Count  of  Africa  to  do 
with  my  wheat-ships  P' 

'  Oh,  nothing.  A's  no  business  of 
mine.  Only  he  is  going  to  rebel.  .  . 
But  here  we  are  at  your  door.' 

'  To  what  P'  asked  Orestes,  in  a 
horrified  tone. 

'  To  rebel,  and  attack  Bome.' 

'Good  gods— Gt>d,  I  mean!  A 
fresh  bore!  Come  in,  and  tell  a 
poor  miserable  devil  of  a  governor 
— speak  low,  for  heaven's  sake ! — I 
hope  these  rascally  grooms  haven't 
overheard  you.' 

'Easy  to  throw  them  into  the 
canal,  if  they  have,'  quoth  Eaphael» 
as  he  walked  coolly  through  hall 
and  corridor  after  the  perturbed 
governor. 

Poor  Orestes  never  stopped  till 
he  reached  a  little  chamber  ofl*  the 
inner  court,  beckoned  the  Jew  in 
after  him,  locked  the  door,  threw 
himself  into  an-  arm-chair,  put  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  and  sat,  bend- 
ing forward,  staring  into  Baphael's 
face  with  a  ludicrous  terror  and 
perplexity. 

'Tell  me  all  about  it.  Tell  me 
this  instant !' 

'I  have  told  you  all  I  know,' 
quoth  Eaphael,  quietly  seating  him- 
self on  a  sofa,  and  playing  with  a 
jewelled  dagger.  'I  thought,  of 
course,  that  you  were  in  the  secret, 
or  I  should  liave  said  nothing.  It's 
no  business  of  mine,  you  know.' 

Orestes,  like  most  weak  and  luxu- 
rious men,  Bomans  especially,  had 
a  wild-beast  vein  in  him — and  it 
burst  forth. 

'Hell  and  the  furies!  You 
damned  provincial  slave — ^you  will 
carry  these  liberties  of  yours  too  far! 
Do  you  know  who  I  am,  vou  ac- 
cursed JewP  Tell  me  the  whole  truth, 
or,  by  the  head  of  the  emperor,  I'll 
twist  it  out  of  you  with  red-hot 
pincers  !* 

Baphael's  countenance  assumed  a 
dogged  expression,  which  showed 
that  the  old  Jewish  blood  still  beat 
true,  under  all  its  affected  shell  of 
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Neo-PIatoniflt  nonchalance ;  and 
there  was  a  mdet  unpleasant  ear- 
nest in  his  smile,  as  he  answered — 

'  Then,  my  dear  govemor,  you  will 
be  the  first  man  on  earth  who  ever 
yet  forced  a  Jew  to  say  or  do  what 
ne  did  not  choose.' 

•We'll see I'yclled Orestes.  'Here, 
slaves !'  And  he  dapped  his  hands 
loudly. 

*  Calm  yourself,  your  excellency,* 
<}uoth  Kaphael,  rising.  '  The  door 
is  locked ;  the  mosquito  net  is  across 
the  window;  and  this  dagger  is 
poisoned.  If  anything  happens  to 
me,  you  will  onend  all  the  Jew 
money-lenders,  and  die  in  about 
three  days  in  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
having  missed  our  assignation  with 
old  Miriam,  lost  your  pleasantest 
companion,  and  left  your  own 
finances  aod  those  of  the  prefecture 
in  a  considerable  state  of  embarrass- 
ment. How  much  better  to  sit  down, 
hear  all  I  have  to  say  philosophically, 
like  a  true  pupil  of  Hypatia,  and 
not  expect  a  man  to  tell  you  what 
he  really  does  not  know.' 

Orestes,  after  looking  vainly  round 
the  room  for  a  place  to  escape,  had 
quietly  subsided  into  his  chair  a^ain; 
and  by  the  time  that  the  euiaves 
knocked  at  the  door,  he  had  so  far 
recovered  his  philosophy  as  to  ask, 
not  for  the  torturers,  out  for  a  page 
and  wine. 

*  Oh,  you  Jews !'  quoth  he,  trying 
to  laugh  off  matters.  '  The  same 
incarnate  fiends  that  Titus  found 

'  The  very  same,  my  dear  prefect. 
Now  for  this  matter,  which  is  really 
important — at  least  to  Grentiles. 
Heraclian  will  certainly  rebel.  Syne- 
sius  let  out  as  much  to  me.  He  has 
fitted  out  an  armament  for  Ostia, 
stopped  his  own  wheat-ships,  and 
is  going  to  write  to  you  to  stop 
yours,  and  so  starve  out  the  Eternu 
City,  Goths,  senate,  emperor,  and 
all.  Whether  you  will  comply  with 
his  reasonable  bttle  request  depends 
of  course  on  yourself.' 

'  And  that,  again,  very  much  on 
his  plans.' 

*  Of  course.  You  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to— we  will  euphemize — ^un- 
less it  be  made  worth  your  while.' 

Orestes  sat  buried  in  deep  thought. 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  he  at  £st, 
half  xmconsdously.  And  then,  in 
sadden  dread  of  naving  committed 


himself,  he  looked  up  fiercely  at  the 
Jew, 

*  And  how  do  I  know  that  this  is 
not  some  infernal  trap  of  yours  P 
Tell  me  how  you  found  out  all  this, 
or  by  Hercules  (he  had  quite  for- 
gotten his  Christianity  by  tnis  time) 
— ^by  Hercules  and  the  Twelve  Grods, 
I'll—' 

'Don't  use  expressions  unworthy 
of  a  philosopher.  My  source  of  in- 
formation was  very  simple  and  very 
good.  He  has  been  negotiating  a 
loan  from  the  Eabbis  at  Carthage. 
They  were  either  frightened,  or  loyal, 
or  both,  and  hune  back.  He  knew—' 
as  aU  Vise  ffZmots  know  when 
they  allow  themselves  time — ^that  it 
is  no  use  to  bully  a  Jew ;  and  apj>lied 
to  me.  I  never  lend  money — it  is 
unphilosophical — ^but  I  introduced 
him  to  Old  Miriam,  who  dare  do 
business  with  the  devil  himself ;  and 
by  that  move,  whether  he  has  the 
money  or  not,  I  cannot  tell:  but 
this  1  can  tell,  that  we  have  his  se- 
cret— and  so  have  you,  now ;  and  if 
you  want  more  information,  the  old 
woman,  who  enjoys  an  intrig[ue  as 
much  as  she  does  Falemian,  will  get 
it  you.* 

'Well,  you  are  a  true  friend, 
after  all.' 

'  Of  course  I  am.  Now,  is  not 
this  method  of  getting  at  the  truth 
much  easier  and  pleasanter  than 
setting  a  couple  of  dirty  negroes  to 
pinch  and  pujQ  me,  and  so  making  it 
a  point  of^  honour  with  me  to  toll 
you  nothing  but  lies  P  Here  comes 
Ganymede  with  the  wine,  just  in 
time  to  calm  your  nerves,  and  fill  you 

with  the  spirit  of  divination 

To  the  goddess  of  good  counselst 
my  lord !   What  wine  this  is !' 

'True  Syrian — ^fire  and  honey; 
fourteen  yian  old  next  vintage,  my 
Baphael.  Out,  Hypocorisma!  See 
that  he  is  not  listoning.  The  im- 
pudent rascal!  I  was  humbugged 
mto  giving  two  thousand  sold  pieces 
for  mm  ^o  years  ago,  ne  was  so 
pretty — they  said  he  was  only  just 
rising  thirteen--and  he  has  been  the 
pla^e  of  my  life  ever  since,  and  is 
Degmmngto  want  the  barber  already. 
Now — ^what  is  the  count  dream- 
ing of?' 

*  His  wa^es  for  killing  Stilicho.' 
'What,  IS  it  not  enough  to  be 

Count  of  AMcaP' 
'I  suppose  he  sets  off  against 
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that  lus  semces   during  the  last 
threeyears.' 

'  Well,  he  Bared  A£rioa/ 

'  And  thereby  Egypt  also.  And 
yon,  too,  as  well  as  the  emperor, 
may  be  considered  as  owing  him 
Bcnitewhat/ 

'My  good  friend,  my  debts  are 
far  too  nnmerouB  for  me  to  think  of 
paying  any  of  them.  Bat  what 
"wages  doea  he  wantP' 

•The  purple.' 

Orestes  started,  and  then  fell  into 
ihooght.  Saphael  sat  watching  him 
awhue. 

'Now,  most  noble  lord,  may  I 
depart?  I  hare  said  all  I  hare  to 
say;  and  nnless  I  get  home  to 
Inncheon  at  once,  I  shall  hardly 
have  time  to  find  old  Miriam  for 
yon,  and  get  through  onr  little  affair 
with  her  before  sunset/ 
.  'Stay.    What  force  has  he  F 

'  Forty  thousand  already,  they 
01^.  And  those  Donatist  ruffians  are 
with  him  to  a  man,  if  he  can  but 
scrape  together  wherewith  to  change 
their  bludgeoos  into  good  steel.' 


•Well,  go So.   Ahundred 

-thousand  might  do  it,'  said  he,  medi- 
tating, as  iUaphael  bowed  himself 
out.  '  He  won't  get  them.  I  don't 
know,  though;  the  man  has  the 
head  of  a  Cassar.  Well — ^that  fool 
Attains  talked  of  joining  Egypt  to 

the  Western    Empire "Not 

such  a  bad  thought  either.  Any- 
thing is  better  than  being  goyemed 
by  an  idiot  and  a  couple  of  canting 
nuns.  I  expect  to  be  excommuni- 
cated every  day  for  some  offence 

agamst  Fulcheria's  prudery 

Heraclian  emperor  at  Borne  . .  .  and 
I  lord  and  master  on  this  side  the 
sea ....  the  Donatists  pitted  again 
fairly  against  the  orthodox,  to  cut 
each  other's  throats  in  peace  .... 
no  more  of  Cyril's  spying  and  tale- 
bearing  to    Constantinople 

Not  such  a  bad  dish  of  fare 

But  then — it  would  take  so  much 
trouble  I' 

Witiii  which  words,  Orestes  went 
into  his  third  warm  bath  for  that 
day. 


Chapter  II. 


THE  LAUBA. 


Oh  the  very  day  and  hour  whereon 
tiie  erents  of  the  last  chapter  took 
place,  the  young  monk  Philammon 
was  sitting,  tluree  hundred  miles 
from  Alexandria,  on  the  edge  of  a 
low  range  of  inland  cliffs,  crested 
with  drifting  sand.  Behind  him  the 
desert  sand-waste  stretched,  lifeless, 
interminable  —  reflecting  its  lurid 

glare  on  the  horizon  of  the  cloud- 
Ms  vault  of  blue.  At  his  feet  the 
sand  dripped  and  trickled,  in  yellow 
riyulets,  from  crack  to  crack  and 
led^e  to  ledge,  or  whirled  past  him 
in  tiny  jets  of  yellow  smoke,  before 
the  miul  summer  airs.  Here  and 
there,  upon  the  face  of  the  diffs 
whidi  waUed  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  narrow  glen  below,  were 
cayemous  tombs,  nuge  old  quarries, 
with  obelisks  and  half-cut  pillars, 
standing  as  the  workmen  had  left 
them  centuries  before;  the  sand 
was  slipping  down  and  piling  up 
around  them;  their  heads  were 
frosted  with  the  arid  snow ;  eyery- 
where  was  silence,  desolation — ^the 
graye  of  a  dead  nation  in  a  coring 
umd.      And  there  he  lat  mnaing 


aboye  it  all,  full  of  life  and  youth 
and  health  and  beauty — a  young 
Apollo  of  the  desert.  His  only 
clothing  was  a  ragged  sheep-skin, 
bound  with  a  leathern  girdle.  His 
long  black  locks,  unshorn  from 
childhood,  waved  and  glistened  in 
the  sun;  a  rich  dark  down  on  cheek 
and  chin  showed  the  spring  of 
healthM  manhood ;  his  hard  hands 
and  sinewy  sun-burnt  limbs  told 
of  labour  and  endurance;  his 
flashing  ejea  and  beetling  brow,  of 
daring,  fancy,  passion,  thought, 
which  had  no  sphere  of  action  in 
such  a  place.  What  did  his  glorious 
young  liumanity  alone  among  the 
tombs  P 

So  perhaps  he,  too,  thought,  as 
he  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow, 
as  if  to  sweep  away  some  gather- 
ing  dream,  a^d  sigMnje;,  r^  and 
wandered  along  the  elms,  peering 
downward  at  ey ery  point  and  cranny, 
in  search  of  fuel  for  the  monastery 
from  whence  he  came. 

Simple  as  was  the  material  which 
he  sought,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
low  am  deaert  shrabs,  with  now  and 
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then  a  fragment  oi  wood  from  some 
deBerted  quarry  or  ruin,  it  was  be- 
coming scarcer  and  soaroer  round 
Abbot  Pambo's  Laura  of  Scetis, 
and  long  before  Philammon  had 
collected  his  daily  quantity,  he  had 
strayed  farther  from  his  home  than 
he  had  ever  been  before. 

Suddenly,  at  a  torn  of  the  glen,  he 
came  upon  a  sight  new  to  hm  .... 
a  temple  carven  in  the  sandstone 
cliff ;  and  in  front,  a  smooth  platfcwm, 
strewn  with  beams  and  mouldering 
tools,  and  here  and  there  a  scufl 
bleaching  among  the  sand,  pexha^ 
of  some  workman  slaoshtered  at  his 
labour  in  one  of  the  wousand  wars 
of  old.  The  abbot,  his  spiritual 
father — indeed,  the  only  father 
whom  he  knew,  for  his  earliest  re- 
collections were  of  the  Laura»  and 
tiiie  old  man's  cell — had  strictly  f<nr- 
bidden  him  to  enter,  eyen  to  approach 
any  of  those  relics  of  ancient  idolatry : 
but  a  broad  terrace  road  led  down 
to  the  platform  from  the  table-land 
above ;  the  plentifrd  supply  of  friel 
was  too  tempting  to  be  passed  by.  • . 
He  would  go  (K>wn,  gather  a  few 
sticks,  and  then  retnm,  to  teU  the 
abbot  of  the  treasure  which  he  had 
found,  and  consult  him  as  to  the 
propriety  of  revisiting  it. 

So  down  he  went,  hardly  daring 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  aUuiinc  ini- 
quities of  the  painted  imagery  mich, 
ffaudy  in  cnmson  and  blue,  still 
blazed  out  upon  the  desolate  soli- 
tude, uninjured  by  that  rainless  air. 
But  he  was  youn^,  and  youth  is 
curious ;  and  Ihe  devil,  at  least  in 
the  fifth  centurv,  busy  with  yo 
brains.  Now  irhilammon  believ( 
most  utterly  in  the  devil,  and  night 
and  day  devoutly  prayed  to  be  de- 
Hvered  from  him;  so  he  crossed 
himself,  and  ejaculated,  honestly 
enough,  '  Lord,  turn  away  mine 
eyes,  lest  they  behold  vanity !'  .  •  . 
and  looked  nevertheless 

And  who  could  have  helped  look- 
ing at  those  four  colossal  kmgs,  who 
sat  th^re  grim  and  motionless,  their 
huge  haims  laid  upon  their  knees 
in  everlasting  self-assured  repose, 
seeming  to  b^  up  the  mountain  on 
their  stately  heads?  A  sense  of  awe, 
weakness,  all  but  fear,  came  over 
him.  He  dare  not  stoop  to  take  up 
the  wood  at  his  feet,  their  ereat 
stem  eyes  watched  him  so  steadily. 

Bound  their    knees    and  their 


thrones  were  mystic  characters  en- 
graven, symbol  after  symbol,  line 
below  line — ^the  ancient  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,  wherein  Moses  the 
man  of  €rod  was  learned  of  old — 
why  should  not  he  know  it  too? 
Wnat  awM  secrets  might  not  ba 
hidden  there  about  the  great  world, 
past,  present,  and  future,  of  which 
ne  knew  only  so  small  a  speck? 
Those  kings  who  sat  there — ^they 
had  known  it  all ;  their  sharp  Hpg 
seemed  partine^,  ready  to  speak  to 
him.  .  ..  •  .  Oh,  that  they  would 
speak  for  once  I  ....  and  yet  that 
crim  sneering  smile,  that  seemed  to 
look  down  on  him  from  the  heists 
of  their  power  and  wisdom,  with 
calm  contempt  .  •  •  .  him,  the  poor 
youth,  picking  up  the  leavings  and 
rags  of^  their  past  majesty  ....  He 
due  look  at  them  no  more. 

So  he  looked  past  them,  into  the 
temple  halls ;  into  a  lustrous  abyss 
of  cool  green  shade,  deepening  on 
and  inward,  pillar  after  pillar,  vista 
after  vista,  into  deepest  night.  And 
dimly  through  the  gloom  he  could 
descry,  on  every  wul  and  column, 
gorgeous  arabesques,  long  lines  of 
pictured  story;  triumphs  and  la- 
Dours;  rows  of  captives  in  foreign 
and  ffuotastic  dresses,  leading  strange 
animals,  bearing  tiia  tributes  of 
unknown  lands;  rows  of  ladies  at 
feasts,  their  heads  crowned  with 
glands,  the  fraerant  lotus  flower 
m  every  hand,  while  slaves  brought 
wine  and  perfhmes,  and  children  sat 
upon  their  knees,  and  husbands  by 
their  side;  and  da.ncing  girls,  in 
transparent  robes  and  goloen  girdles, 
tossed  their  tawny  limbs  wildly 
among  the  throng.  .  .  .  What  was 
themeaningof  itallP  Why  had  it 
aUbeenP  Why  had  it  gone  on  thus, 
the  great  world,  c^iturf  i^r  cen- 
tury, millennium  after  millennium, 
eatm^  and  drinking,  and  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  and  know- 
ing nothing  better  .  .  .  how  could 
ihey  know  anything  better  P  Iheir 
forefathers  had  lost  the  light  ages 
and  ages  before  they  were  bom. . . . 
And  Christ  had  not  come  for  ages 
and  ages  after  they  were  dead. . . . 
How  could  they  Know?  . . .  And 
yet  they  were  all  in  hell ....  every 
one  of  them.  Every  one  of  those 
ladies  who  sat  there,  with  her  bushy 
locks,  and  sarLuLds,  and  jewelled 
eoUars,  and  lotiu  flowers,  and  ganzy 
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dress,  displaying  all  lier  slender 
Hmbs — ^who,  perhaps,  when  she  was 
aliye,  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  went 
so  eaily,  and  had  children,  and 
friends,  and  nerer  once  thought  of 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  ner — 
what  must  hapnen  to  ner.  . . .  She 
was  in  hell . . .  Burning  for  eyer,  and 
ever,  and  ever,  there  below  his  feet. 
He  stared  down  on  the  rocky 
floors.  If  he  could  but  see  through, 
that  .  .  .  and  the  eye  of  faith 
could  see  through  it ...  he  should 
Bee  her  writhing  and  twisting  among 
^e  flickering  &Bie,  scorched,  glow- 
ing ...  in  everlasting  agony,  such 
as  Hie  thought  of  enduring  for  a 
moment  made  him  shudder.  He 
had  burnt  his  hands  once,  when  a 
palm-leaf  hut  caught  fire. . . .  He 
recollected  what  that  was  like. . .  . 
She  waa  enduring  ten  thousand 
times  more  than  tnat,  for  ever. . . . 
He  should  hear  her  shrieking  in 
yain  for  a  drop  of  water  to  coolher 
tongue. . . .  He  had  never  heard  a 
human  being  shriek  but  once  .... 
a  boy  bathing  on  the  opposite  Nile 
bank,  whom  a  crocodile  had  draffg^ed 
down  ....  and  that  scream,  famt 
and  distant  as  it  came  across  the 
mighty  tide,  had  rung  intolerable 
in  nis  ears  for  days  ....  and  to 
think  of  all  which  echoed  through 
those  vaults  of  fire — ^for  ever !  'VTBa 
the  thought  bearable  P — was  it  pos* 
sible  P  Millions  upon  millions  burn- 
ing for  ever  for  Adam's  fall. . .  . 
Could  God  be  just  in  thatP  . . . 

It  was  the  temptation  of  a  fiend ! 
He  had  entered  tne  unhallowed  pre- 
cincts, where  devils  still  lingered 
about  their  ancient  shrines ;  he  had 
let  lids  eyes  devour  the  aboxninations 
of  the  heathen,  and  given  place  to 
the  devil.  He  would  flee  home  to 
confess  it  all  to  his  father.  He 
would  punish  him  as  he  deserved, 
pray  for  him,  forgive  him.  And  yet 
oould  he  teU  him  allP  Could  he, 
dare  he,  confess  to  him  the  whole 
truth  —  the  insatiable  craving  to 
know  the  mysteries  of  learning — ^to 
Bee  the  great  roaring  world  of  men, 
which  had  been  growing  up  in  him 
bIowIt,  month  after  month,  till  now 
it  had  assumed  this  fearful  shape  P 
He  could  stay  no  longer  in  the 
desert.  This  world  which  sent  aU 
souls  to  hell — was  it  as  bad  as 
monks  declared  it  wasP  It  must 
be,  else  how  oould  such  be  the  £ruit 


of  itP  But  it  was  too  awful  a 
thought  to  be  taken  on  trust.  No ; 
he  must  go  and  see. 

FiUed  with  such  fearful  question- 
ings, half-inarticulate  ana  vague, 
like  the  thoughts  of  a  child,  the 
untutored  youth  went  wandering 
on,  till  he  reached  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  below  which  lay  his  home. 

It  lay  pleasantly  enough,  that 
lonely  Laura,  or  lane  of  rude  Cydo- 
pean  cells,  under  the  perpetual 
shadow  of  the  southern  waU  of 
crags,  amid  its  grove  of  ancient 
date-trees.  A  branching  cavern  in 
the  difi*  supplied  the  purposes  of  a 
chapel,  a  store-house,  and  a  hospital ; 
while  on  the  sunny  slope  across  the 
glen  lay  the  common  g[ardens  of 
uie  brouerhood,  green  with  millet, 
maize,  and  beans,  among  which  a 
tiny  streamlet,  husbanded  and 
gmdedvnth  the  most  thrifty  care, 
wandered  down  from  the  cbfl*  foot, 
and  spread  perpetual  verdure  over 
the  little  plot  which  voluntary  and 
fraternal  labour  had  painfully  re- 
deemed from  the  inroads  of  the  all- 
devouring  sand.  For  that  garden, 
like  evei^hing  else  in  the  Laura, 
except  each  brother's  seven  feet  of 
stone  sleeping-hut,  was  the  com- 
mon property,  and  therefore  the 
common  care  and  joy,  of  all. 
For  the  common  gooa,  as  well  as 
for  his  own,  each  man  had  toiled 
up  the  gt^n  with  his  palm-leaf  basket 
ot  blacK  mud  from  the  river  Nile, 
over  whose  broad  sheet  of  silver  the 

glen's  mouth  yawned  abrupt.  For 
be  common  good,  eacli  man  had 
swept  the  ledges  clear  of  sand,  and 
sown  in  the  scanty  artificial  soil, 
the  harvest  of  which  all  were  to 
share  alike.  To  buy  clothes,  books, 
and  ohapel-fumiture  for  the  common 
necessities,  education,  and  worship, 
each  man  sat,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  his  mind  full  of  lugh  and 
heavenly  thoughts,  weaving  the 
leaves  of  their  uttle  palm-copse  into 
baskets,  which  an  aged  monk  ex- 
changed for  goods  with  the  more 
prosperous  and  frequented  mo- 
nasteries of  the  opposite  bank. 
Thither  Fhilammon  rowed  the  old 
man  over,  week  by  week,  in  a  light 
canoe  of  papyrus,  and  fildied,  as  he 
sat  waiting  for  him,  for  the  common 
meal.  A  simple,  happy,  gentle  life 
was  that  of  the  Laura,  all  portioned 
out  by  roles  and  methoas,  which 
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were  held  hardly  less  sacred  than 
those  of  the  Scriptures,  on  which 
they  were  supposed  (and  not  so 
wrongly  either)  to  have  been  framed. 
Each  man  had  food  and  raiment, 
shelter  on  earth,  friends  and  coun- 
sellors, living  trust  in  the  continual 
care  of  Almighty  Grod ;  and,  blazing 
before  his  eyes,  b^  day  and  night, 
the  hope  of  eyerlasting  glory  beyond 

all  poet's  dreams And  what 

more  would  man  have  had  P  Thither 
ihey  had  fled  out  of  cities,  com- 
pared with  which  Paris  is  earnest 
and  Gomorrha  chaste,  out  of  a 
rotten,  infernal,  dying  world  of 
tyrants  and  slaves,  hypocrites  and 
wantons,  to  ponder  unoisturbed  on 
duty  and  on  judgment,  on  death 
and  eternity,  heaven  and  hell; 
to  find  a  common  creed,  a  common 
interest,  a  common  hope,  common 

duties,  pleasures,  and  sorrows 

True,  tney  had  many  of  them  fled 
from  the  post  where  God  had 
placed  them,  when  they  fled  from 
man  into  the  Thebaid  waste  .... 
What  sort  of  post  and  what  sort  of 
an  age  thev  were,  from  which  those 
old  monks  fled,  we  shall  see,  perhaps, 
before  this  tale  is  told  out. 

'Thou  art  late,  son/  said  the 
abbot,  steadfastly  workine  away  at 
his  palm-basket,  as  Pnilammon 
approached. 

'  Fuel  is  scarce,  and  I  was  forced 
to  go  far.' 

'A  monk  should  not  answer  till 
he  is  questioned.  I  did  not  ask  the 
reason.  Where  didst  thou  find  that 
woodP' 

'Before  the  temple,  far  up  the 
glen.' 

'The  temple!  What  didst  thou 
see  there  P' 

No  answer.  Pambo  looked  up 
with  his  keen  black  eye. 

'  Thou  hast  enterea  it,  and  lusted 
after  its  abominations.' 

'I — ^I  did  not  enter;  but  I 
looked ' 

'  And  what  didst  thou  see  ? 
Women  P' 

Philammon  was  silent. 

'  Have  I  not  bidden  you  never  to 
look  on  the  face  of  women  P  Are 
they  not  the  first-fruits  of  the  devil, 
the  authors  of  all  evil,  the  subtlest 
of  all  Satan's  snares  P  Are  they  not 
accursed  for  ever,  for  the  deceit  of 
their  first  mother,  by  whom  sin 
entered  into  the  world  P    A  woman 


first  opened  the  gates  of  hell ;  and, 
until  this  day,  they  are  the  por- 
tresses thereof.  Unhappy  bbyl 
what  hast  thou  done  P' 

*  They  were  but  painted  on  the 
walls.' 

'  Ah !'  said  the  abbot,  as  if  sud 
denly  relieved  from  a  heavy  burden. 
'  But  how  knewest  thou  them  to  be 
women,  when  thou  hast  never  yet, 
unless  thouUest — ^which  I  beHeve  not 
of  thee — seen  the  face  of  a  daughter 
of  EveP' 

'  Perhaps  —  perhaps,'  said  Phi- 
lammon, as  if  suddenly  relieved  by 
a  new  suggestion — '  perhaps  they 
were  only  devils.  They  must  have 
been,  I  think,  for  they  were  so  very 
beautiful  P' 

'Ah!  how  knowest  thou  that 
devils  are  beautiM  P' 

'  I  was  launching  the  boat,  a  week 
a£o,  with  Father  Aufugus ;  apd  on 
the  bank,  .  .  .  not  very  near,  .  .  .  . 
there  were  two  creatures  .  .  .  with 
long  hair,  and  striped  all  over  the 
lower  half  of  their  bodies  with  black, 
and  red,  and  yellow  .  .  .  and  they 
were  gathering  flowers  on  the  shore. 
Father  Aufugus  turned  away;  but 
I  ....  I  could  not  help  thinking 
them  the  most  beautiful  things  that 
I  had  ever  seen  ...  so  I  asked  him 
why  he  tumedaway ;  and  he  said,  that 
those  were  the  same  sort  of  devils 
which  tempted  the  blessed  Anthony. 
Then  I  recollected  having  heard  it 
read  aloud,  how  Satan  tempted 
Anthony  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful 

woman Ana   so  ...  .  and 

so  ...  .  those  figures  on  the  wall 
were  very  like,  ....  and  I  thought 
they  might  be  .  .  .  .' 

And  me  poor  boy,  who  considered 
that  he  was  making  confession  of  a 
deadly  and  shamenil  sin,  blushed 
scarlet,  and  stammered,  and  at  last 
stopped. 

'  And  thou  thoughtest  them  beau- 
tiful P  Oh  utter  corruption  of  the 
fiesh !— oh  subtilty  of  Satan  I  The 
Lord  forgive  thee,  as  I  do,  my  poor 
child:  henceforth  thou  goest  not 
beyond  the  garden  walls.' 

'  Not  beyond  the  walls !  Impos- 
sible! I  cdnnoti  If  thon  wert 
not  my  father,  I  would  say,  I  will 
not !— 5  must  have  liberty ! — I  must 
see  for  myself — I  must  judge  for 
myself,  what  this  world  is  of  which 
you  all  talk  so  bitterly.  I  long  for 
no  pomps   and  vanities.     1  will 
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promifie  you  this  moment,  if  voa 
will,  never  to  re-enter  a  heatnen 
temple — ^to  hide  my  face  in  the  dust 
whenever  I  approach  a  woman. 
Bnt  I  must — I  must  see  the  world ; 
I  must  see  the  great  mother-church 
in  Alexandria,  and  the  patriarch, 
and  his  clergy. — ^If  they  can  serve 
Qodi  in  the  oitjr,  why  not  IP  I 
could  do  more  for  Grod  there  than 

here Not  that  I  despise  this 

work— not  that  I  am  ungrateful  to 
you— oh,  never,  never  that ! — ^but  I 
pant  for  th6  battle.  Let  me  go  I  I 
am  not  discontented  with  you,  but 
with  myself.  I  know  that  obedience 
is  noble ;  but  danger  is  nobler  stilL  If 
you  have  seen  \£k  world,  why  should 
not  IP  I^  you  have  fled  from  it  be- 
cause you  found  it  too  evil  to  live 
in,  why  should  not  I,  and  return  to 
you.  liere  of  my  own  will,  never 
to  leave  youP  ....  And  yet  Cyril 
and  his  clergy  have  not  ned  fram 

Iw    .     •     •     • 

Desperately  and  breathlessly  did 
Philanunon  cbive  this  speech  out  of 
his  inmost  heart ;  and  then  waited, 
expecting  the  good  abbot  to  strike 
him  on  the  spot.  If  he  had,  the 
young  man  would  have  submitted 
patiently ;  so  would  any  man,  how- 
ever venerable,  in  that  monasteiy. 
....  Why  notP  Duly,  after  long 
companionship,  thought,  and  prayer, 
ihey  had  elected  Fambo  for  their 
abbot — abba — father — the  wisest^ 
eldest-hearted  and  headed  of  them 
— ^if  he  was  that,  it  was  time  that 

he  should  be  obeyed And 

obeyed  he  wss,  with  a  loyal,  reason- 
able love,  and  yet  with  an  implicit, 
soldier-like  obedience,  which  many 
a  king  and  conqueror  miffht  envy. 
Were  they  cowards  ana  slaves? 
The  Soman  legionaries  should  be 
good  judges  on  that  poiut.  .... 
lliey  used  to  say,  that  no  armed 
barbarian,  Goth  or  Vandal,  Moor  or 
Spaniard,  was  so  temble  as  the 
unarmed  monk  of  the  Thebaid. 

Twice  the  old  man  lifted  his  staff 
to  strike;  twice  he  laid  it  down 
Bgzm ;  and  then,  slowly  rising,  left 
"philanrnton  Imeeling  there,  and 
moved  away  deliber&ly,  and  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  to  the 
house  of  the  brother  Aufugns. 

Every  one  in  the  Laxura  nononred 
Auftigus.  There  was  a  mystery  about 
him,  which  heightened  the  charm 
of  his  surpassing  sanctity^  his  child* 


like  sweetness  and  humility.  It  was 
whispered — when  the  monks  seldom 
and  cautiously  did  whisper  together 
in  their  lonely  walks — ^that  he  had 
been  once  a  great  man ;  that  he  had 
come  &om  a  ereat  city — perhaps 
from  Bome  its^.  And  the  simple 
monks  were  proud  to  think  that 
they  had  among  them  a  man  who 
had  seen  Some.  At  least,  Abbot 
Pambo  respected  him.  He  was 
never  beaten;  never  even  repoved 
— perhaps  he  never  required  it ;  but 
still  it  was  the  meed  of  all;  and 
was  not  the  abbot  a  little  partial  P 
Yet,  certainly,  when  Theophilus 
sent  up  a  messenger  firom  Alex- 
andria, loosing  every  Laura  with 
the  news  of  the  sack  of  Some  by 
Alaric,  did  not  Pambo  take  him  first 
to  the  cell  of  Aufiifus,  and  sit  there 
with  him  three  whme  hours  in  secret 
consultation,  before  he  told  the 
awful  story  to  the  rest  of  the 
brotherhoodP  And  did  not  AuAigus 
himself  give  letters  to  the  messenger, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  con. 
taining,  as  was  said,  deep  secrets 
of  worldly  policy,  known  only 
to  himseli  P  So,  when  tiie  little 
lane  of  holy  men,  each  peering 
stealthily  over  his  plaiting- work 
from  the  door-way  of  nis  sandstone 
cell,  saw  the  abbot,  afler  his  un- 
wonted passion,  leave  the  culprit 
kneeling,  and  take  his  way  toward 
the  safe's  cell,  they  judged  that 
somethmff  strange  and  dehcate  had 
befallen  uie  common  weal,  and  each 
wished,  without  envy,  that  he  were 
as  wise  as  the  man  whose  counsel 
was  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  abbot 
remained  there,  taUdng  earnestly 
and  low ;  and  then  a  solemn  so\md 
as  of  the  two  old  men  praying  with 
sobs  and  tears ;  and  eveiy  brother 
bowed  his  head,  and  whispered  a 
hope  that  He  whom  they  served 
might  guide  them  for  ike  good  of 
the  Laura,  and  of  his  Church,  and 
of  the  great  heathen  world  beyond ; 
and  stul  Philammon  knelt  motion- 
less, awaiting  his  sentence;  his  heart 
filled'-who  can  tell  how P  'The 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness, 
and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not 
widi  its  joy.  So  thought  he  as  he 
knelt ;  and  so  think  I,  too,  knowing 
that  in  the  pettiest  character  there 
are  unfathomable  depths,  whicl  the 
poet,  aU'Seeing  though  he  may  pre- 
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tend  to  be,  caa  never  analyze,  but 
must  only  dimly  guess  at,  and  still 
more  dimly  sketch  them  by  the 
actions  which  they  beget. 

At  last,  deliberate,  still,  and  slow 
as  he  went,  Pambo  returned,  and 
seating  himself  within  his  cell, 
spoke— 

'And  the  youngest  said.  Father, 

SVe  me  the  portion  of  goods  that 
ileth  to  my  snare.  .  • .  ^d  he  took 
his  journey  into  a  far  country,  and 
there  wasted  his  substance  with 
riotous  living.  Thou  shalt  go,  my 
son.  But  first  come  after  me,  and 
speak  with  Aufugus.' 

PhUammon,  luce  every  one  else, 
loved  Aufugus ;  and  when  the 
abbot  retired  and  left  the  two  alone 
together,  h&  felt  no  dread  or  shame 
aTOut  unburthening  his  whole  heart 
to  him. . . .  Long  and  passionately 
he  spoke,  in  answer  to  the  gentle 
questions  of  the  old  man,  who,  with- 
out the  rigidity  or  pedantic  solem- 
nity  of  the  monk,  mterrupted  the 
youth,  and  let  himself  be  interrupted 
mreturui  gracefully  ^  genially,  almost 
playfully.  And  yet  there  was  a 
melancholy  about  his  tone,  as  he 
answered  to  the  youth's  appeal—^ 

*Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian — ^aU 
these  moved  in  the  world  ;  all  these, 
and  many  more  beside,  whose  names 
we  honour,  whose  prayers  we  invoke, 
were  learned  in  tne  wisdom  of  the 
heathen,  and  fought  and  laboured, 
unspotted,  in  the  world;  and  why 
not  I P  Cyril,  the  patriarch,  himself, 
was  he  not  called  from  the  caves  of 
Kitria  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Alex- 
andria!* 

Slowly  the  old  man  lifled  his 
hand,  and  putting  back  the  thick 
locks  of  the  knee&ig  youth,  gazed, 
with  soft  pitying  eyes,  long  and 
earnestly  into  his  face. 

'  And  thou  wouldst  see  the  world, 
poor  foolP  And  thou  wouldst  see 
the  world  P' 

*  I  would  convert  the  world  V 

*  Thou  must  know  it,  first.  And 
shall  I  teU  thee  what  that  world  is 
like,  which  seems  to  thee  so  easy  to 
convert  P  Here  I  sit,  the  poor  un- 
known old  monk,  until  I  die,  fasting 
and  praying,  if  perhaps  God  will 
have  mercy  on  my  soul :  but  little 
thou  knowest  how  I  have  seen  it. 
little  thou  knowest,  or  thou  wouldst 
be  well  content  to  rest  here  till  the 
end.    I  was  Arsenius. . .  .  Ah !  vain 
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old  man  that  I  am!  Thou  hast  never 
heard  that  name,  at  which  once 
oueens  would  whisper  and  growpale. 
Pdniias  vanitaium!  omnia  vanttas! 
And  vet  he,  at  whose  frown  half  the 
world  trembles,  has  trembled  himself 
at  mine.  I  was  the  tutor  of  Honorius.' 
••  The  Emperor  of  Eome  P* 
'  Even  so,  my  son,  even  so.  There 
I  saw  the  world  which  thou  wouldst 
see.  And  what  saw  I P  Even  what 
thou  wilt  see.  Eunuchs  the  tyrants 
of  their  own  sovereigns.  Bishops 
kissing  the  feet  of  parricides  and 
harlots.  Saints  tearing  saints  in 
pieces  for  a  word,  while  sinners  tar 
them  on  to  the  unnatural  fi^ht. 
Liars  thanked  for  lying,  hypocrites 
rejoicing  in  their  hypocrisy.  The 
many  sold  and  butchered  for  the 
maUce,  the  caprice,  the  vanity  of  the 
few.    The  plunderers  of  the  poor 

§lundered  in  their  turn  by  worse 
evourers  than  themselves.  Every 
attempt  at  reform  the  parent  of 
worse  scandals ;  every  mercy  beget- 
ting fresh  cruelties;  every  persecutor 
silenced,  only  to  enable  others  to 

Sersecute  him  in  their  turn ;  every 
evil  who  is  exorcised,  returning 
with  seven  others  worse  than  him- 
self; falsehood  and  selfishness,  spite 
and  lust,  confusion  seven  times  con- 
founded, Satan  casting  out  Satan 
everywhere — from  the  emperor  who 
wantons  on  his  throne,  to  the  slave 
who  blasphemes  beneath  his  fetters.' 
'  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  his  king- 
dom shall  not  stand.' 

'Li  the  world  to  come.  But  in 
this  world  it  shall  stand  and  con- 
quer, even  worse  and  worse,  until 
the  end.  These  are  the  last  days 
spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  the  be- 
gmning  of  woes  such  as  never  have 
been  on  the  earth  before. — On  earth 
distress  of  nations  with  perplexity, 
men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear, 
and  for  the  dread  of  those  things 
which  are  coming  on  the  earth.  I 
have  seen  it  long.  Year  after  year 
I  have  watched  them  coming  nearer 
and  ever  nearer  in  their  course,  like 
the  whirling  sandstorms  of  the  de- 
sert, which  sweep  past  the  caravan, 
and  past  again,  and  yet  overwhelm 
it  after  all — that  black  flood  of  the 
northern  barbarians.  I  foretold  it ;  I 
prayed  against  it;  but,  like  Cassan- 
dra s  of  old,  my  prophecy  and  my 
pray^  were  alike  imheard.  My 
pupil  spumed  my  warnings.    The 
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lusts  of  yonth,  the  intrigues  of 
courtiers,  were  stronger  thiui  the 
warning  Toice  of  God ;  then  I  oeased 
to  hope;  I  ceased  to  pray  for  the 
glorious  city,  for  I  knew  that  her 
eentenoe  was  gone  forth ;  I  saw  her 
in  the  spirit,  even  as  Saint  John  saw 
her  in  the  Beyelations,  her,  and  Ufer 
sins,  and  her  ruin.  And  I  fled  se- 
cretlj[  at  night,  and  buried  myself 
here  in  the  desert,  to  await  the  end 
of  the  world.  Night  and  day  I  pray 
the  Lord  to  accomplish  his  elect, 
and  to  hasten  his  kingdom.  Morning 
by  morning  I  look  up  trembling, 
and  yet  in  nope,  for  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  heaven,  when  the  sun 
shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and 
the  moon  into  blood,  and  the  stars 
shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  skies 
pass  away  like  a  scroll,  and  the  foun- 
tains of  the  nether  Are  burst  up 
around  our  feet,  and  the  end  of 
all  shall  come.    And  thou  wouldst 

So  into  the  world  from  which  I 
edP' 
'  K  the  harvest  be  at  hand,  the 
Lord  needs  labourers.  If  the  times 
be  awful,  I  should  be  doing  awful 
things  in  them.  Send  me,  and  let 
that  day  find  me,  where  I  long  to 
be,  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
of  the  Lord.' 

'  The  Lord's  voice  be  obeyed! 
Thou  shalt  go.  Here  are  letters  to 
Cyril  the  patriarch.  He  will  love 
thee  for  my  sake:  and  for  thine 
own  sake,  too,  I  trust.  Thou  goest 
of  our  free  will  as  well  as  thine  own. 
The  abbot  and  I  have  watched  thee 
long,  knowing  that  the  Lord  had 
nec^  of  such  as  thee  elsewhere.  We 
did  but  prove  thee,  to  see  by  thy 
readiness  to  obey,  whether  thou 
wert  fit  to  rule.  Gro,  and  God  be 
with  thee.  Covet  no  man's  gold  or 
silver.  Keither  eat  flesh  nor  drink 
wine,  but  live  as  thou  hast  lived — a 
Nazarite  of  the  Lord.  Fear  not  the 
face  of  man ;  but  look  not  on  the 
face  of  woman.  In  an  evil  hour 
came  they  into  the  world,  the  mo- 


thers of  all  mischiefs  which  I  have 
seen  under  the  sun.  Come;  the 
abbot  waits  for  us  at  the  gate.' 

With  tears  of  surprise,  joy,  sor- 
row, almost  of  dread,  Philammon 
hung  back. 

•Say — come.  Why  shouldst 
thou  break  thy  brethren's  hearts 
and  ours  by  many  leave-takings? 
Bring  from  the  storehouse  a  week's 

Srovision  of  dried  dates  and  millet, 
^he  papyrus  boat  lies  at  the  feny ; 
thou  shalt  descend  in  it.  The  Lord 
wiU  replace  it  for  us  when  we  need 
it.  Speak  with  no  man  on  the  river, 
except  the  monks  of  God.  When 
thou  hast  gone  five  days'  ioumey 
downward,  ask  for  tlie  mouth  of  thJa 
canal  of  Alexandria.  Once  in  the 
city,  any  monk  will  guide  thee  to 
the  archbishop.  Send  us  news  of 
thy  welfare  by  some  holy  moutiL 
Come.' 

Silently  they  paced  together  down 
the  glen  to  the  lonely  beach  of  the 
great  stream.  Fambo  was  there 
already,  his  white  hair  glittering  in 
the  rismg  moon,  as  with  slow,  feeble 
arms  he  launched  the  li^ht  canoe. 
Philammon  flung  himseliat the  old 
men's  feet,  and  besought,  with  manjjr 
tears,  their  forgiveness  and  their 
blessing. 

*We  have  nothing  to  forgive. 
Follow  thou  thine  inward  call.  If 
it  be  of  the  flesh,  it  will  avenge 
itself:  if  it  be  of  the  Spirit,  who 
are  we,  that  we  should  figAt  against 
God  P    Farewell.' 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  the 
youth  and  his  canoe  were  Jessening 
down  the  rapid  stream  in  the  golden 
summer  twiiight.  Again  a  minute, 
and  the  swift  southern  night  had 
fallen,  and  aU  was  dark,  but  the  cold 
glare  of  the  moon  on  the  river,  and 
on  the  rock-faces,  and  on  the  two 
old  men,  as  they  knelt  upon  the 
beach,  and  with  their  heads  unon 
each  other's  shoulders,  like  two  cnil- 
dren,  sobbed  and  priced  together  for 
the  lost  darling  of  their  age. 
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GOOD  NIGHT,  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred  and  Fifty-one !  Goodnight, 
once  brilliant,  but  now  decrepid  Old 
Friend !  Whether  we  are  willing  to 
let  you  go,  is  a  qoestion  which 
neither  onr  breeding  nor  our  good 
will,  to  say  nothing  of  other  genial 
and  social  qualities,  will  permit  us 
to  touch  upon  at  the  moment  of 
separation,  even  if  we  had  not  passed 
80  long  a  time  in  your  company  as 
to  have  acquired  a  kind  or  house- 
hold regard  for  you.  We  cannot 
snap  established  habits  of  familiari^ 
without  a  slight  recoil  of  the  feel- 
ings; and  many  shadows  must 
chase  each  other  round  the  dial, 
before  we  shall  become  as  intimate 
with  your  successor,  of  whose  com- 
plexion and  attributes  we  as  yet 
Know  nothing,  and  whose  very 
name,  out  of  that  affectionate  cus- 
tom we  had  contracted  in  our  daily 
intercourse  with  you,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  confound  with  yours  for 
days  and  weeks  to  come. 

Besides,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  convert 
a  new  acquaintance  all  at  once  into  a 
dose  friend.  One  cannot  take  a 
stranger  into  one's  house,  and  set 
hiTTi  down  to  dinner  in  an  off- 
hand, family  way,  and  run  adrift 
into  all  one's  old  stories,  and 
abandon  oneself  to  the  luxury  and 
table-glory  of  a  confidential  gossip 
with  a  stranger,  as  if  one  had  £iown 
hiTin  all  ones  life.  We  must  have 
a  little  formality  and  ceremony  with 
hiTn  at  ftrst,  and  observe  that  mea- 
sure of  prudence  and  reserve  in  the 
beginning  which  is  necessary  to 
beget  respect  at  both  sides  in  the 
long  run.  We  must  note  him  well, 
and  see  what  he  is  like,  and  whether 
he  is  the  sort  of  person  we  can  warm 
into  a  friendship  with,  to  whom  we 
can  open  our  hearts  and  thoughts, 
and  admit  to  the  core  of  our  sympa- 
thies and  affections.  Above  all,  we 
must  make  him  understand  that  we 
have  drawn  a  few  useful  lessons 
£x)m  the  experience  of  the  past— that 
we  are  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
shows  and  pageants  and  fine  pro- 
fessions, as  we  used  to  be — ^and  that 
he  cannot  throw  us  off  our  guard  as 
some  of  his  predecessors  have  done, 
much  to  our  cost  and  suffering  in 
divers  ways.    As  the  world  grows 


older,  it  ought  to  grow  wiser;  and 
hence,  inst^id  of  giving  credit  in 
advance  to  the  New  Year  for  specu- 
lative benefits  which  may  never  be 
realized,  we  prefer  looldng  back 
upon  the  actual  advantages  we  have 
derived  from  the  Old  One,  and 
considering  how  we  may  improve 
upon  them  in  the  future. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  stand  lin- 
geringly  upon  the  door-step,  and 
cry.  Good  In  ight !  to  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-one,  as,  having 
finished  his  work,  and  gathered  his 
doak  of '  innumerous  coloiurs'  about 
him,  he  goes  out  from  amongst  us. 
Thehourof  separation  comes,  andyou 
are  going  for  ever  into  darkness  and 
oblivion,  and  we  shall  see  you  no 
more  in  that  well-known  oonfigursr 
taon  of  Almanacks  and  Newspapers, 
Time-Tables  and  Ledgers,  Proclazxia- 
tions,  Grazettes  and  Epistles,  Promis- 
sory Kotes  and  Actions  at  Law,  Play- 
bills, Tax-papers,  and  Invitations  to 
Dinner,  or  any  of  the  other  infinite 
formulas  to  wmch  for  a  twelvemonth 
past  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  your  signature.  Your  ftmc- 
tions  are  over — ^your  office  is  at  aa 
end — your  lease  is  run  out.  An 
hour  ago,  you  were  the  Age  we  lived 
in — ^you  are  now  History.  There  is 
a  homily  in  the  Thirty-first  of  De- 
cember worth  most  oi  the  sermons 
that  will  be  preached  before  it  comes 
round  again. 

It  is  true  that  Eighteen  Hundred 
andFifW-one  grew  rather  dark  and 
morose  latterly,  and  put  on  quite  a 
different  sort  of  aspect  from  that 
which  it  wore  at  first.  We  remem- 
ber well,  what  a  brightening  up 
there  was  everywhere  when  it  was 
coming,  and  what  a  joyous  clatter 
of  preparations  heralded  its  ap- 
proach— ^not 

The  dink  of  hammem  dosmg  rivets  up, 

but  clinking  and  hammering  of  a 
totally  opposite  character,  such  as 
was  calculated,  not  to  scare  peaceful 
eople  from  their  honest  slumbers, 
jut  to  supply  them  with  something 
grand  and  glorious  and  beautiful  to 
dream  about.  In  this  way  the  Old 
Year  came  in  upon  us, '  stepping  in 
music,'  and  bringing  in  its  ^ain  the 
arts  and  sciences/me  living  poetry, 
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and  tHe  souls  of  all  the  great  thoughts 
and  projects  that  had  been  shaping 
themselves  in  men's  minds  for  years 
and  years  before,  and  yearning  for 
utterance  and  execution.  All  this 
world  of  inchoate  and  fulfilled 
wonders,  of  will  and  energy,  of  sug- 
gestion and  accomplished  labour, 
was  to  be  brought  out  into  one  mag- 
nificent tableau,  more  gorgeous  and 
efiiilgent  than  the  earth  nad  ever 
witnessed,  or  human  imagination 
conceived  before.  And  all  this  was 
to  be  done  and  perfected;  tens  of 
thousands  of  lines  of  communication 
to  be  drawn  from  the  remotest  re- 
gions to  a  common  centre  on  a  par- 
Bcular  day,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
half  century  just  commenced.  Com- 
pare the  preliminaries  of  this  spec- 
tacle with  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
ceding half  centurjr:  when  the  forges 
of  Europe  were  hissing  and  thun- 
dering night  and  day  with  the  fabri- 
cation of  murderous  fire-arms;  when 
the  world  waa  hard  put  to  it  to  get 
ammunition  enough  for  the  slaughter 
that  was  going  &rward  on  its  sur- 
face ;  when  the  fields  were  ploughed 
bj- artillery ;  villages  and  towns  our- 
ned  in  the  smoke— not  of  steam- 
engines  and  manufactory  chimneys 
— But  of  the  desolating  conflagra- 
tions of  war;  and  the  ocean  was 
covered  with  flaming  bulwarks  more 
pestilent,  destructive,  and  implac- 
able than  the  direst  maelstroms  and 
most  furious  hurricanes.  A  wondrous 
contrast  this  for  men,  women,  and 
children  in  their  places  of  public 
resort,  their  homesteads,  and  their 
schools,  to  make  to  themselves  and 
ponder    over:    the   forges    eztin- 

C'  hed,  or  employed  only  in  the 
ing  out  of  fortunate  horseshoes; 
the  fire-arms  burnished  and  '  hun^ 
up  for  ornament,'  to  trace  stars  ana 
bright  devices  in  the  sun  on  the 
walls  of  show-rooms  in  palaces  and 
idle  armories;  com  and  turnips, 
beet-root  and  mangel-wurzel,  and 
other  varieties  of  produce,  turning 
the  earth  green  and  golden  where 
the  iron  ploughshares  had  scarred 
and  deformed  it ;  towns  and  villages 
alive  with  cheerful  industry,  and 
sending  forth  from  their  looms,  fur- 
naces, and  workshops,  contributions 
of  thoughtM  ingenuity,  in  which 
the  discoveries  and  art-triumphs  of 
all  time  were  brousht  tothe  last  point 
of  finish  and  elaboration ;  and  the 


seas,  gladdened  by  fleets  of  vessels, 
hastening  to  their  common  destina- 
tion from  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  with  freights  to  which  civiliza- 
tion hereafter  will  owe  larger  obli- 
gations than  aU  the  admirals  and 
generals  that  ever  flourished  by  land 
or  water,  with  the  help  of  the  moun- 
tains of  brimstone  they  blew  up  in 
their  victories,  have  laid  upon  man- 
kind. The  contrast  is  startling  and 
profitable,  and  is  no  less  a  special 
mark  of  honour  of  the  year  just 
gone  out,  than  it  is  an  empmsitic 
evidence  of  the  moralchange  that  has 
passed  over  the  spirit  of  the  nations. 
We  by  no  means  desire  it  to  be 
inferred,  because  civilization  has 
been  working  so  successfully  in 
these  pacific  channels,  that  we  are 
therefore  of  opinion  the  globe 
will  be  disturbed  no  more  by 
wars,  or  rumours  of  wars.  There 
are  unfortunately  two  elemmts  in 
human  nature,  the  good  and  the 
evil,  to  speak  by  the  card ;  and 
until  the  JPeace  Society  shall  have 
cot  rid  of  the  evil,  we  cannot^  for  the 
me  of  us,  see  how  it  proposes  to 
gpvem  the  world  without  an  occa- 
sional campaifi;n  or  so,  a  demonstra- 
tion here  ana  there  of  the  power 
that  is  to  restrain  turbulence  and 
preserve  order,  and  the  very  conser- 
vation and  esJIiibition  of  which  is, 
after  all,  the  best  guarantee  against 
the  necessity  of  its  exercise.  We 
have  as  great  a  horror  of  war  as 
Mr.  Cobden ;  we  may  go  further, 
and  say,  we  have  so  profound  a 
horror  of  it,  that,  if  we  had  the 
ordering  of  these  matters,  we  would 
leave  no  coimtry  in  such  a  defence- 
less state  as  to  expose  it  to  the 
wanton  incursions  or  its  neighbours, 
who,  out  of  any  pretext,  might  be 
tempted  to  take  advantage  of  its 
weakness.  We  believe  the  surest 
way  to  avert  war  is  to  be  always 
preptared  for  it.  This  is  a  very  trite 
maxim.  It  is  the  rule  upon  which 
every  man  acts  in  his  own  aflairs — 
the  self-protecting  instinct  which 
leads  the  farmer  to  keep  a  blunder- 
buss in  his  bed-room  and  a  dog  in 
his  yard,  and  which  suggests  to  the 
tradesman  the  precaution  of  bolts, 
bars,  and  alarum-bells,  and  a  night 
watchman,  to  parade  up  and  down  un- 
der his  windows.  Everybody  under- 
stands it,  and  puts  faith  in  it,  ex- 
cept  the  members   of  the   Peace 
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Society;  but  until  they  supply 
us  with  a  better,  and  snow  ns  a 
aborter  road  to  tuurersal  concord, 
they  win  hardly  prevail  on  any 
government,  outaiae  the  frontiers 
of  Utopia,  to  break  up  its  ships 
for  firewood,  and  disband  its  army. 
If  the  Peace  Society  be  in  earnest, 
why  don't  they  begm  at  home,  and 
dismiss  the  police  of  Manchester  P 
If  they  really  believe  that  a  great 
kingdom,  with  all  its  complex  rela- 
tions abroad,  and  its  conflict  of 
interests  at  home,  can  be  safely  and 
sechrely  governed  without  a  troop 
of  dragoons,  or  a  platoon  of  mus- 
ketry, surely  they  can  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  trusting  the  guardianship 
of  a  manufacturing  town  to  that 
theory  of  natural  Taw  upon  which 
they  confidently  rely  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  of  the  world, 
to  those  daggers  of  conscience  in  the 
air,  which,  since  they  will  have  no 
other,  are  alone  to  awaken  the 
moral  justice  and  control  the  pas- 
sions of  men.  When  they  snail 
have  abolished  the  local  nu^istracy 
and  constabulary  force  of  JVumches- 
ter,  and  turned  the  station-houses 
and  police-offices  into  reading-rooms 
and  lecture-halls,  we  wiU  admit  that 
they  will  have  practically  qualified 
themselves  to  laimch  their  £)ctrines 
upon  a  larger  field  of  experiment ; 
but  in  the  meanwhile,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  think  that,  bad  a  thing  as  war 
is,  it  would  be  much  worse  if  the 
means  were  not  kept  in  hand  for 
preventing  it,  or,  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, SiT  narrowing  its  operations 
and  curbing  its' progress. 

We  must  not  suffer  the  Peace 
Society,  however,  to  carry  us  out  of 
our  way,  as  it  has  already  carried 
so  many  honest  and  'Worthy  people. 
This  little  digression  is  amy  meant 
to  let  the  rea(kr  know  that,  in  com- 
paring the  tranquil  industry  of  last 
year  with  the  sanguinarv  conflicts 
m  which  the  whole  of  iTurope  was 
plunged  fifty  years  before,  we  have 
no  other  purpose  to  enforce,  than 
his  own  common-sense  will  enable 
him  to  extract  from  it  at  a  single 
glance.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  rea- 
sonable people,  that  the  open  inter- 
course of  ideas  is  better  tnan  blood- 
shed ;  and  that  it  is  pleasanter  and 
more  useful,  to  excnange  commo- 
dities and  inventions  than  knocks 
on  the  head.      We  would  rather, 


even,  that  America  should  beat  us 
in  yachts,  ploughs,  and  pick-locks 
than  in  brute  force ;  and  if  we  had 
our  choice  of  victories  over  other 
countries,  we  should  uhdoubtedly 
prefer  the  triumphs  of  the  easel  and 
the  anvil,  of  hanaicraft  and  mechan- 
ism, to  those  of  pitched  battles  and 
sieges.  But  it  does  not  consequently 
folK)w  that  fighting  may  not  be 
necessary  and  unavoidable,  ay,  and 
salutary,  too,  sometimes;  for  cases 
arise  in  the  history  of  states,  as  in 
the  lives  of  individuals,  when  it  is 
utterly  a  waste  of  time  to  argjae, 
and  when  forbearance  may  give  im- 

City  to  wrong  which  the  strong 
d  could  set  to  rights  at  once. 
It  is  true,  as  we  have  said,  that 
the  Old  Year  went  out  in  a  bad  tem- 
per, finialiiTig  its  civilizing  career 
with  a  renewal  of  those  internecine 
massacres,  of  which  Paris  has  ac- 
quired an  alarming  monopoly.  But 
it  will  be  remembered  hereafter, 
nevertheless,  as  the  year  in  which 
the  cultivation  of  the  brotherhood 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  all  over  the 
earth  had  made  greater  progress 
than  the  isolated  enorts  of  hundreds 
of  preceding  years  had  been  able  to 
achieve. ^We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics  here.  We  are  merely 
gossiping  or  rhapsodizing  upon 
things  in  general,  plucking  off  the 
fruits  andfiossoms  of  current  topics, 
and  leaving  the  branches  to  be  cut, 
and  gathered,  and  seasoned,  for 
rougher  use,  by  other  hands.  It  is 
in  mis  aspect  of  mingled  pleasure 
and  utility,  of  exultation  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  great  work,  of 
the  millennium  of  tongues  and  indus- 
tries, drawn  together  for  the  first 
time,  upon  a  few  acres  of  ground, 
and  united  by  a  pervading  sympathy 
in  the  production  of  one  grand  re- 
sult, that  we  speak  of  the  year 
EighteenHundreaandFifty-one,and 
that  it  will  be  spoken  of  by  posterity 
after  posterity  to  the  end  of  time. 
What  year  smce  the  beginning  of 
tlie  Christian  era  is  so  conspicuously 
distinguished,  or  stands  out  from 
the  r^  of  a^es  with  so  large  a  claim 
upon  historical  honours?  If  we 
could  disinter  the  philosophers  and 
savang  of  the  earth,  from  the  pagan 
times  downwards — ^the  Plinys,  -AJis- 
totles.  Bacons,  Newtons,  and  the 
rest  of  the  glorious  intellects  that 
were  in  advance  of  the  knowledge 
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of  their  own  days,  and  had  a  pre- 
science of  the  material  miracles 
that  were  yet  to  be  worked  out  of 
the  elements  aad  forces  with  which 
they  were  dimly  or  prophetically 
acquainted — ^for  what  nobler  or  more 
justifiable  end  could  we  call  them 
vp  into  life  a^in,  than  to  conduct 
them  through  the  aisles  of  the 
Crystal  Pala^,  as  it  was  furmshed 
some  three  or  four  months  ago,  by 
tributes  f^m  eveiT  comer  of  the 
earth  P  Ima^e  Aince  Albert,  at- 
tended by  his  executive  committee, 
acting  as  cicerone  to  Pliny,  and 
Bacon,  and  a  train  of  the  great 
thinkers  and  projectors  of  old ;  and 
showing  to  them,  as  in  a  microcosm, 
the  wonderful  things  that  have  been 
done  in  the  world  since  their  time. 
Assuredly,  if  extinct  intelligences 
could  be  conscious  a£  a  desire  to 
^  reyisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,' 
it  would  be  to  gaze  on  a  scene,  in 
which  their  boldest  speculations  and 
wildest  dreams  of  human  nrojects 
were  transcended  by  the  realiiy, — ^a 
scenewhich,  fumishinginexhaustible 
matter  for  investigation,  as  a  picture 
of  the  present  state  of  the  arts  and 
the  physical  sciences,  possessed  a 
fltiU  deeper  interest  in  reference  to 
its  influence  u^n  the  future  desti- 
nies of  civilization. 

And  where  shall  we  place  limits 
to  the  influence  of  that  operative 
power  it  has  developed — ^that  cre- 
ative eenius,  which  may  be  loosely 
described  as  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  working  with  the  implements 
of  the  mechanist  P  Who  shall  say 
to  what  extent,  and  in  what  formsy 
and  for  what  new  uses  itad,  as  yet, 
unknown  ends,  it  may  not  hereafter 
enter  into  the  business  of  lifeP 
What  luminous  and  awakening  rays 
it  may  not  transmit  into  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  domestic  intercourse, 
lifting  even  the  poor  and  drudging 
classes  up  to  a  sense  of  pleasure  in 
the  beautiful,  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  exclusive  right  of  the  rich, 
and  not  always  rightly  understood 
or  fully  apnredatea  even  by  them  P 
Why  should  not  these  results  ensue 
to  uie  increase  of  goodness  in  the 
world,  educated  ana  drawn  out  into 
active  expression  through  the  culti- 
vation of  the  popular  taste  P  Why 
should  shape  and  colour,  and  the 
allegorical  types  of  moral  truths 
~^e  myths  of  the  artist,  with  a 


suggestive  wisdom  hidden  under 
them,  be  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  museum  or  the  palace  P  Is  there 
any  reason,  foundea  in  the  nature  of 
man,  or  of  his  social  institutions* 
why  these  elevating  appeals  to  the 
capacity  of  reflection  ana  enjoyment 
shioxdd  not  be  cheapened  and  dif« 
fused  P  There  is  no  revolutionarr 
spirit  in  them,  except  that  whida 
aims  at  substituting  refinement 
for  barbarism,  of  sheading  a  grace 
upon  utility,  and  of  making  the 
noblest  discoveries  of  science  sub- 
servient to  the  common  wants*  of 
mankind.  It  is  by  encouraging  such 
revolutions  as  these  that  revomticma 
of  another  kind  are  to  be  averted. 

As  there  is  nothiog  beautiful  in. 
nature — even  to  the  luy  of  the  field 
— ^that  is  without  its  use,  so 
there  is  nothing  useful  in  art  that 
may  not,  and  ou^ht  not  to  have  ita 
beauty.  Utility  is  the  essential  con- 
sideration ;  but  utility  becomes  more 
useful  by  having  a  cnarm  of  form  or 
tint,  a  touch  of  beauty  of  some  sort, 
superadded  to  it,  which  shall  enable  it 
to  address  the  fancy  or  please  the  eye, 
at  the  same  moment  that  it  suppCea 
a  necessity.  Ornament  for  orna- 
ment's sake  is  not  only  a  superfluity, 
but  an  oflence  and  a  waste,  like 
Inigo  Jones's  columns  on  the  fsu^aAe 
at  Whitehall,  standing  on  nothing, 
with  nothing  to  support,  and  having 
no  more  act^  business  there,  either 
for  strength  or  embellishment,  than 
if  they  were  mounted  on  the  roof; 
but  ornament  that  goes  to  the  illua- 
tration  of  its  object,  that  has  a 
proper  purpose  and  a  poetical  pre- 
text, belongs  as  inherently  to  the 
form  it  embellishes  as  the  perfume 
to  the  flower.  The  principle  may 
be  stated  in  still  fewer  words : — wii 
there  should  be  nothing  ornamental 
that  is  not  also  useful,  and  nothing 
useftd  that  diouldnot  be  also  oma- 
mentaL  Such  principles  were  taught 
and  exemphfiea  by  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
one,  in  which,  from  the  meanest  to 
the  most  elaborate  j>roductions,  we 
saw  beauty  and  utihty  united  in  ex- 
quisite and  perfect  combination. 

We  Enghsh  are  not  the  teachers 
of  the  wond  in  this  particular,  al- 
though we  adopt  hints  with  greater 
facility  than  other  countries,  and 
carry  them  into  execution  with 
greater  success  than  their  authors. 
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Oar  snpremaey  lies  in  oar  mampa* 
lation  and  practical  skill,  and  in  onr 
obstinacy  on  the  side  of  the  solid 
and  endurinp— an  excellent  thing  in 
itself,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
be  tempered  (as  it  will  now  in- 
evitably be)  l^  a  feeling  of  the 
beautimL  This  feeling  is  not,  per- 
haps, universal  with  ns.  We  are 
too  much  occupied  with  the  real  to 
have  mu<^time  for  coltivating  the 
ideal,  and  are  too  much  harassed  with 
taxes  and  hard  work,  and  the  daily 
pressure  upon  our  brains  and  hands, 
to  be  able  to  set  a  true  value  upon 
the  pleasures  of  imagination.  We 
zsre^  enter  into  the  region  that  lies 
beyond  the  horse-in*the>mill  circuit 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  want 
leisure  for  the  play  of  fancy.  It  is 
9B  much  as  we  can  do  to  make  both 
endsmeet;  andthebulkof  onrpeople, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  or  at  the 
best,  scraping  up  a  little  savine  by 
extra  toil,  have  neither  the  indina- 
tion  nor  the  opportunity  for  specu- 
lative  holidays.  The  enchantments 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  have  not  been 
lost  upon  them,  for  all  that.  There 
they  have  seen  how  easily  the  homy 
hand  may  be  made  the  minister  of 
grace  and  refinement,  without  for- 
feiting a  fraction  of  its  cunning; 
and  uready  our  manufactures  have 
passed  into  a  state  of  transition,  the 
issues  of  which  will  show  the*  im- 
mense advantages  we  have  derived, 
above  all  competitors,  from  an  Exhi- 
bition which  was  at  first  looked  upon 
by  some  amon^  us  witii  distrost 
and  apprehension.  We  now  see 
that  Buchapprehensians  were  ground- 
less. Whatever  can  be  accomplished 
elsewhere  in  the  way  of  art-industry 
can  be  done  better,  and  improved 
upon,  in  England.  Our  means  are 
greater,  our  enterprise  and  activity 
are  of  wider  reach  than  any  of  our 
competitors  abroad  can  bring  into  the 
field  against  us.  Onr  manmacturing 
power  is  unrivalled,  even  groaniog 
as  it  is  under  the  weight  of  burthens 
that  would  crush  out  me  vital  energy 
of  any  other  country  under  the  sun. 
Why  should  we  not  have  a  Httie 
cheap  luxury  in  our  houses — ^not  the 
luxury  of  comforts,  for  that  we  have 
•—but  the  Inxury  of  dassical  outlines 
and  cheerful  colours,  as  well  as  the 
Italians  and  the  French  P 

We  have  been  hitherto  too  much 
iadined  to  regard  these  things  as 


mere  frippery  and  tinsel,  shutting 
ourselves  up  grandly  in  our  material 
superiority,  as  the  one  thing  to  be 
thought  of.  We  have  erred  in  that 
extreme  quite  as  egregiously  as  the 
French,  running  into  all  manner  of 
fantastical  absurdities  in  the  chase 
after  novelty,  err  in  the  other.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
genius  of  the  people,  or  the  cUmate 
of  England,  is  opposed  to  the  culti- 
vation of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful. 
No  people  or  climate  are  antagonistis 
to  natmre,  which  is  full  of  beauty. 
And  it  is  an  obvious  fallacy  to 
assume  that  perfection  of  workman* 
ship,  in  reference  to  objects  of  daily 
use,  is  either  incompatible  with,  or 
likely  to  be  endangered  b^,  the  de» 
sire  to  combine  it  with  artistic  treat- 
ment. We  have  tiie  best  examples 
on  our  side  of  the  argument  in  the 
worics  of  creation,  whim  having  each 
and  all  their  indispensable  uses  in 
the  great  scheme  and  machinery  of 
the  universe,  present  an  inmoite 
variety  of  lovelmess,  from  the  blade 
of  grass  that  feeds  the  sheep,  to  the 
moon  and  stars  that  supply  us  with 

light. 

Why  should  our  fogs  and  dampSy 
our  wet  air  and  bleak  winds,  render 
us  insensible  to  graceM  forms  P  It 
is  no  reason,  because  we  cannot  groir 
oranges  and  pomegranates  in  our 
gardens,  as  they  £>  in  Spain  and 
Lombardy,  that  we  should  not  have 
compensation  in  pleasant  shapes  and 
hues  of  things  in  our  houses.  We 
have  this  sort  of  pleasure  every  time 
we  go  out  of  doors,  in  the  trees  and 
waterfalls,  the  bri^t  verdure,  the 
clouds,  the*  mountams,  the  sunshine 
—why  should  we  not  have  it  in  arti- 
ficial suggestions  in-doorsP  The 
pleasure  which  makes  us  cheerful, 
which  tarns  oar  thoughts  into 
agreeable  channels,  and  which,  being 
ever  around  us,  acts  upon  our  spirits 
and  oar  healthy  feelings  like  a  buoy- 
ant and  elastic  atmorohere,  is,  hl 
itself,  an  utility  of  the  highest  Idnd. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever, 

says  the  poet,  and  the  poet  is 
wise  in  his  veneration,  and  in  his 
wisdom  would  make  a  poet-artist  of 
the  mechanic,  who  has  the  power  of 
beautifying  the  most  common-place 
article  to  which  he  applies  his  skilL 
We  would  have  everything  in  a 
house  touched  by  the  divining-rod  of 
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the  poet.  Your  InkstaDd,  instead 
or  being  a  literal  class  bottle,  or  a 
fine  piece  of  or-molu  or  bronze,  sig- 
nificant of  nothing  but  costliness, 
without  the  utterance  of  a  single 
intelligible  idea,  might  be  fashioned 
to  represent  a  fountain,  with  a  Muse 
inspiring  its  flow;  your  goblets 
might  bubble  over  amongst  hop- 
leaves  and  stems  of  blossoms ;  your 
decanters  might  be  composed  of 
transparent  vines,  clusteriog  in  wild 
confusion,  or  drooping  over  trellis- 
work,  as  you  see  them  in  the 
sunny  south;  your  bell-ropes,  that 
carry  more  messages  than  the  electric 
wire,  might  be  converted  into  hang- 
ing garhuids ;  your  water-jugs  mi^ht 
be  made  to  flatter  the  palate  with 
their  look  of  coolness,  snow  creaming 
over  the  edges,  and  harts  drinking 
at  brooks  in  the  shadows  down  the 
sides ;  lively  colours,  tastefully  toned 
and  harmonized,  might  be  scattered 
over  your  rooms,  under  a  thousand 
pretences  of  necessity ;  your  furni- 
ture might  imitate  tne  purposes  of 
repose  and  convenience  for  which  it 
is  aesigned,  b^  a  multitude  of  simple 
devices;  and  in  every  article  fami- 
liar to  your  hand,  the  forms  of  a 
diassical  antiquity,  which  always 
possessed  the  charm  of  innate  grace, 
delicacy,  and  refinement,  mi^t  be 
Bucoessfully  revived,  to  the  total 
prohibition  of  all  clumsiness  and 
ugliness.  There  is  no  need  that 
anything  should  be  clumsy  or  ugly. 
The  earthen  vessel  is  as  capable  of 
being  moulded  into  a  shape  that 
will  gratify  the  sight  as  metal  or 
stone.  Let  us  have  the  advantage 
cf  this  adaptability.  Above  all,  let 
the  poor  have  the  advantage  of  so 
inexpensive  a  mode  of  educating 
their  faculties.  It  will  yield  them 
flomethinff  over  and  above  hard 
living  ana  drudging  in  their  cottages 
and  hovels— Bome&iiu[  to  take  their 
eyes  with  a  new  deSght,  and  to 
gxve  them  a  daily  interest  in  objects, 
which,  even  without  investigation, 
and  merely  upon  the  surface,  must 
improve  tneir  tastes,  and,  in  that 
direction,  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion. 

What  is  called  art-manufacture  is 
not  new  to  us ;  but  it  has  hitherto 
been  tried  only  as  an  experiment, 
and  carried  out  in  a  dilettante  spirit, 
which  excluded  it  from  general 
adoption.     The  Exhibition*  which 


has  disclosed  so  many  unexnected 
ways  of  cheapening  and  employxng 
it,  will  help  to  bring  it  down  to 
the  level  of^  our  ordinair  expendi* 
ture,  and  tiius  gradually  extend 
its  introduction  to  common  use. 
Having  once  seen  how  easily  beauty 
and  economy  may  be  unitea,  we  are 
not  likely  to  content  ourselves  with 
deformity,  even  if  it  be  a  shade 
cheaper ;  and  commercial  enterprise, 
rapia  in  its  foresight,  will  discern  its 
customers  afar  ofl*,  and  hasten  to 
supply  them.  Fortunately,  there  is 
no  great  risk  that  our  tskste  will  be 
too  much  pampered  or  vitiated  in  the 
long  run.  We  are  always  restrained 
in  uie  adoption  of  novelties  by  pru- 
dential considerations  and  a  pre- 
eminently sober  judgment.  Our 
people  have  a  strong  aversion  to 
gew-gaws.  The^  are  not  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  tinfoil  and  spangles. 
Things  that  easily  tarnish  and  go  to 
bits  are  not  suited  to  oxur  calculating 
meridian.  There  must  be  a  capa- 
bility of  wear  and  tear  in  them,  as 
well  as  attractiveness  in  the  design. 
Our  workmanship,  therefore,in  these 
matters,  as  in  most  others,  is  likely 
to  excel  our  rivals,  and  to  keep  its 
own,  at  least  in  the  home  market. 
When  we  set  about  any  production, 
the  hint  of  which  we  have  borrowed 
from  abroad,  we  invariably  improve 
upon*  the  original;  and  iither  br 
superior  material,  or  superior  craft 
in  the  handlinj^,  or  by  the  addition 
of  some  fresh  mgenuity  in  its  fabri- 
cation, we  con^ve  to  bring  out  an 
article  which,  although  it  may  be  a 
little  dearer  at  first,  is  found  to  be 
the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  is  sure 
to  have  the  preference  over  the 
prettier  but  frailer  fantastical  art- 
work of  the  Grerman  and  French 
bazaars. 

Turning  from  the  draped  stalls  and 
collected  treasures  of  the  World's 
Fair  to  the  crush  of  the  miUions  who 
thronged  its  picturesque  avenues, 
we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of 
the  order  and  decorum  that  reigned 
throughout  over  the  largest  congre* 
cation  of  sightseers  that  was  ever 
brought  together.  In  that  aspect 
it  presents  some  points  of  interest 
which  appear  to  us  not  to  have 
made  a  sufficient  impression  upon 
the  public  mind.  Yet  no  circum* 
stance  connected  with  the  *  getting 
up'  and  management  of  the  affair  is 
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more  remarkable  than  the  conduot 
c£  the  people.  It  is  not  to  be  dis- 
guised, that  a  feeling  of  alarm  existed 
to  a  considerable  extent  while  the 
preparations  for  the  Exhibition  were 
m  pro^ss.  No  man  could  clearly 
see  his  way  oub  of  the  diffictdties 
that  surrounded  the  undertaking, 
and  that  seemed  to  increase  the 
more  he  examined  it.  Regarded  in 
the  most  favourable  aspect,  it  was 
at  best  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Many 
persons — artists,  manufacturers,  and 
men  of  science  —  whose  judmient 
was  entitled  to  respect,  predicted 
that  it  would  turn  out  a  humiliating 
failure.  As  the  time  drew  near  for 
the  opening,  this  apprehension  gave 
way  to  others  of  a  graver  kind.  The 
novelty  and  vastness  of  the  place, 
and  the  feverish  curiosity  it  excited, 
naturally  enough  produced  an  tm- 
easiness  which  nothing  could  allay 
but  the  practical  test  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  safeguards  adopted. 
Jjondon  was  to  be  overrun,  sacked, 
and  pillaged.  How  were  the  hordes 
of  invaders  to  be  lodged  and  fed  P 
Then,  a^ain,  was  it  quite  sure  that 
the  Exhibition  would  open  P  Up  to 
the  last  hour,  there  was  nothing  but 
an  uproar  of  hammers  and  saws, 
and  wagons  loading  and  unloading 
at  every  entrance,  and  the  litter  and 
confusion  filled  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  project  with  di£nay. 
It  was  apprehended,  too,  that  as  a 
variety  of  contingencies  mi^ht  be 
expected  to  arise,  for  which  no 
human  foresight  could  make  pro- 
vision, the  arrangements  and  regu- 
lations- must,  unavoidablv,  imderso 
frequent  modifications,  wnich  womd 
be  productive  of  serious  derange- 
ment and  disorder.  There  were 
terrifying  anticipations,  also,  of 
wholesale  depredations  to  be  com- 
mitted by  tramed  bands  of  chevaliers 
d^industrie,  who  were  to  congregate 
here  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
it  was  confidently  believed  that  the 
political  exiles,  socialists,  and  Bed 
llepublicans,  who  had  been  cast  up 
out  of  the  convulsions  of  their  own 
countries  to  mature  their  plots  and 
conspiracies  on  other  shores,  would 
establish  a  rendezvous  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  for  the  purpose  of  prepanng  a 
tremendous  demonstration  uiat  was 
to  make  the  world  reel  in  its  orbit. 

Never  were  fears  or  prophecies 
more  satisfactorily  set  at  rest  by  the 


event.  The  Exhibition  opened,  with- 
out a  solitary  coiUretemps,  at  the 
exact  hou^  appointed.  The  rules 
and  regulations  laid  down  for  its 
control,  in  l^e  first  instance,  were 
never  altered  or  deviated  from.  Had 
the  Commissioners  been  occupied  all 
their  lives  in  the  management  of 
colossal /^fe«,  they  could  not  have 
provided  more  sagaciously  for  aU 
possible  emergencies.  The  political 
disturbers,  the  heroes  of  barricades, 
and  inventors  of  new  constitutions, 
did  not  even  show ;  and  for  all  that 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors 
knew  to  the  contrary  by  any  out- 
ward manifestation,  the  metropolis 
did  not  house  an  individual  malcon- 
tent, native  or  foreign.  We  escaped, 
too,  aU  the  horrors  of  other' lands 
that  had  been  predicted  for  us. 
London  was  not  eaten  up;  the 
Thames  was  not  set  on  fire;  and, 
except  that  the  streets  were  full  of 
people,  there  were  no  particular 
symptoms  abroad  from  which  so 
small  an  inconvenience  as  a  drunken 
fray  could  be  apprehended.  As  to 
the  Exhibition  itself,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  provoking  quietness  of 
the  interior — except  the  excellent 
humour  of  the  mynads  outside,  who 
came,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
ebbing  and  flowing  over  the  park  and 
the  acgacent  highways.  And,  more 
wonderiid  still,  pockets  and  purses, 
reticules  and  hand-baskets,  hand- 
kerchiefs and  watches,  were  as  safe 
as  if  they  had  been  left  at  home 
under  lock  and  key.  Not  a  angle 
disturbance,  that  deserves  to  oe 
remembered,  marred  the  perfect 
enjoyment  and  tranquillity  of  that 
memorable  scene.  The  pohce-offices 
had  absolutely  less  to  do  than  usual. 
Not  even  a  casualty,  such  as  is 
common  to  large  assemblies  in  this 
country,  occurred  from  first  to  last. 
There  were  fewer  accidents  and 
riots  than  we  experience  from  a 
crush  at  one  of  the  theatres.  And 
the  peace  was  thus  kept  by  a  hand- 
ful of  policemen,  who  found  their 
duties  on  this  occasion  a  sinecure,  in 
comparison  with  the  onerous  work 
they  are  exposed  to  by  a  masquerade 
at  Drury-lane,  or  the  belugerent 
hilarity  of  Boxing-night  at  one  of 
the  minors.  We  are  wrong,  per- 
haps, in  Buying  that  the  peace  was 
kept  by  the  constables;  it  was,  in 
reality,  kept  by  the  people  them- 
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Belves,  who  discharffed  their  Ainc- 
tions  as  hosts  to  the  Congress  of 
Industries  with  a  geniality  and  self- 
respect  that  renect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  national  character. 

The  urbanity  and   earnest  cor- 
diahty  which  pervaded  the  great 
^thering  become  the  more  desert- 
ins  of  honourable  record,  when  we 
renect  on  the  miscellaneous  nature 
of  the  multitude  of  which  it  was 
composed.     Here  were  nearly  all 
the  tongues  of  the  world  struggling 
together  for  utterance ;  all  varieties 
of  costumes  and  manners  jostling 
each   other    in    the    narrow    and 
crowded  galleries  and  passages ;  and 
out  of  this  Babel  of  heterogeneous 
nationalities,  the    very  shock  and 
strangeness  of  which  might   have 
been   expected,    under     me   most 
dvilizing  auspices,  to  hare  led  to 
misapprohension  and   disorder,  we 
are  not  aware  that  a  single  misun- 
derstanding  or  personal  disagree- 
ment interrupted  the  common  enjoy- 
ment.   That  no  such  results  ensued, 
may  be  referred,  we  sincerely  beliere, 
to  the  influence  of  the  English  cha- 
racter, and  the  confidence  inspired 
amongst  foreigners  by  the  rational 
freedom  and  security  of  our  institu- 
tions. We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
inno  other  country  would  such  an  ex- 
neriment  have  passed  o£f  with  a  simi- 
tar success ;  but  we  are  Justified  in 
assuming  it  as  a  proof  of  the  aacen- 
dancy  in  this  country  of  law  and 
common  sense  over  the   passions, 
jealousies,  and  tendency  to  excite- 
ment, which  are   inseparable  from 
the  collection  of  great  multitudes  of 
people.     We  may  go  further  than 
this,  and  ask — ^Is  were  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  in  which  such 
an  experiment  could  be  ventured 
izpon  at  this  moment  with  safety?  Is 
mere  any  other  country  in  which  the 
government  could  calculate  so  se- 
curely  upon  the   support   of  the 
masses ;  and  in  whidi  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  could  be  entrusted 
with  such  certainty  of  a  faithful  re- 
sponse to  the  body  of  the  people  at 
large  P    A  few  printed  regulations 
posted  on  the  walls,  and  no  greater 
employment  of  the  civil  force  than 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  keep 
the  n^roaches  dear,  were  found 
sufficient   for  all  purposes.      The 
strangers  who  came  amongst  us  on 
that  occasion,  iot  the   fint  time. 


must  have  been  slruck  by  the  ab- 
sence of  mihtary  display.    Neither 
sabre  nor  bayonet  guttered  in  their 
eyes.     A  constable's  staff  was  the 
only  weapon  that  made  its  appear- 
110(4  anrwhen  it  did.  it  was^ra 
for  ceremony  than  use.    We,  who 
are  accustomed  to  these  padfic  de- 
monstrations, and  who  never  req  uize 
the  presence  of  a  soldier  to  enforoe 
respect  for  the  law,  and  who,  never- 
theless, enjoy  a  fireer  expression  of 
opinion  in  public  and  private,  in  our 
newspimers  and  lecture-rooms,  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  universe, 
whose  cofiee-houses  and  taverns  are 
never  beset  by  spies,  or  broken  in 
upon  by  armed  mercenaries,  whose 
hearths  are  sacred,  and  to  whom 
political  arrests,  without  ample  jus- 
tification and  open  trial,  are  utterly 
uoknown-we  ^  nothing  very  Bxp- 
prising  in  all  this ;  but  we  are  mis- 
taken if  it  did  not  make  an  impres- 
sion, not  to  be  easily  effaced,  on  the 
minds  of  our  visitors.     Some   of 
them  have  had  unexpected  opportu- 
nities since  their  return  home,  of 
forming   comparisons  between  the 
practical  liberty  which  is  protected 
Dy  the  allegiance  of  a  people  to  laws 
01  their  own  making,  and  that  theo- 
retical liberty  which  looks  so  das- 
zling  upon  paper,  but  which  perishes 
the  moment  it  is  attempted  to  be 
nut   into   action,    leaving  nothing^ 
behind  but  anarchy  and  &spotism. 
In  looking  back,  however,  upon 
the  prominent  features  of  l^e  year, 
we  discover  other  incidents  upon 
which  we  cannot  congratulate  our- 
selves quite  so  comp£ftcently.    The 
serenity  of  the  population  on  great 
public  occasions,  o£^  a  strange  and 
painful  contrast  to  the  inexpEcable 
mcrease  whidi  has   latterly  takea 
pkce  in  crimes  of  the  most  revolt- 
mg  and  savage  nature.     We  are 
not  in  possession  of  the  requisite 
statbtics  to  enable  us  to  speak  with 
accuracy  upon   this  subiect;    nor 
can  we  venture  to  speculate  as  to 
the  ratio  in  which  such  crimes  have 
advanced  within   the   last  twelve 
months  upon  the  returns  of  former 
years.     But,  that  thev  have  made 
a  fearful  advance  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  assertine  from  evidence 
which    admits    of    no   reasonable 
doubt.      The  criminal  statistics  of 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-one 
may  not,  upon  the  whide,  exceed 
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ike  Qrdimcry  ftyeni^;  we  baye  no 
means  of  ascertauung  that  fact. 
But,  in  certain  directions,  offences 
haye  multiplied  upon  us  which  haye 
seldom  been  exceeded  for  heart- 
lessness  and  deprayity.  The  do- 
mestic life  of  !Eiiiffland  has  always 
been  diatingaished  by  its  purity 
and  high  mml  tone.  In  no  coun- 
tiy  are  the  household  afiections 
eherished  with  more  ardour^Kir 
relations  of  society  and  the  sexes 
beld  in  more  earnest  respect.  We 
are  eyen  in  the  habit  of  considering 
ourselyes  in  our  domestic  character 
as  a  model  for  imitation,  and  of 
reckoning,  amongst  the  rest  of  our 
▼irtues,  that  we  are  the  best  hus- 
bands, the  best  guardians  of  youth, 
and  the  most  exemplary  ana  toto- 
yident  parents  in  the  world.  This 
boast,  eyen  if  it  be  a  yain  exagge- 
ratkm  of  our  merits,  is  at  least  in 
some  sort  a  proof  of  the  yalue  we 
attach  to  those  attributes,  since  it 
shows  how  desirous  we  are  to  be 
thought  to  possess  them.  How  then 
does  it  happen  that  scarcely  a  day 
passes  in  which  our  daily  jouraals  dio 
not  record  a  case  of  appalfing  cruelty 
and  brutal  ferocity,  hara^ning  some- 
where in  the  crowded  dens  oftowns, 
or  filling  peaceful  yillages  and  rural 
districts  with  horrcnr  and  alarm  P 
We  do  not  allude  to  burglaries  imd 
acts  of  yiolenoe  in  the  PJ^lif)  streets 
or  lonely  by-roads.  These  are  the 
inevitable  oonsequenees  of  the  yioes 
that  are  engendeared  by  want,  Kod 
suffering,  and  lack  of  employment. 
The  crimes  to  which  we  rdfer  are  of 
a  diffwent  order,  and  cannot  be 
taraoed  to  the  physical  destitution  of 
the  pNeople. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  comprehend 
the  lameimble  yiolations  of  law 
to  which  men  are  driyen  by  starysr 
tion,  or  by  the  demoraliaing  influ- 
ence of  political  agitation ;  out  we 
cannot  mid  in  any  of  these  causes 
a  solution  of  that  atrocious  nnrit 
which  tempts  monsters  in  the  abape 
of  men  mto  the  commission  of 
barbarities  on  thm  own  hearthsp 
from  which  our  common  humanity 
instinctiyely  recoils.  When  the 
murderer  selects  the  objects  of  his 
demoniacal  reyenge  £tam  the  classes 
by  whom  he  supposes  himself  to  be 
oppressed — when  the  robber,  in  a 
state  of  mental  perturbation,  with 
the  terroTB  of  diaooyeiy  and  puni^- 


ment  before  him,  slays  the  strag- 
gling yictim  in  the  dark,  there  ia  a 
kina  of  dismal  human  passion  in  his 
guilt,  which  is  at  least  intelligible ; 
but  what  shall  be  said  <S  the 
wretched  criminal  who  wreaks  his 
fiendish  rage  upon  the  helpless 
beings  who  are  clustered  about  him 
— to  whom  he  is  bound  by  the  most 
sacred  obligations — ^who  lutye  shared 
in  his  mismes  and  priyations,  minis- 
tered to  his  wants,  and  che»ed  him  in 
his  sorrows — who  haye  incuired,  for 
his  sake,  the  contumely  and  Icwth- 
me  of  tjie  world — ^and  who  are  en- 
titled, by  eyery  claim  of  nature  aoid 
drcumstanoe,  to  his  tenderness  and 
protection  P 

Isolated  instances  of  pure  sayagery 
happen  in  all  countries ;  but,  untu 
recentiy,  we  haye  neyer  known  the 
criminal  records  of  England  to  be 
darkened,  day  after  day,  by  an  ap- 
paUing  succession  of  horrors,  happily 
of  rare  occurrence  amongst  us,  and 
which  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  ground  of  that  infatuation  which 
great  crimes  are  said  to  exercise 
oyer  the  imagination  of  the  ignorant 
and  depraved.  The  affair  of  Madame 
Lafar^e  in  France,  aoeompanied  by 
a  yanety  of  melodramatic  accesso- 
ries, and  linked  with  a  story  of 
^lastly  sentimentality,  produced 
numerous  pitiful  imitations.  In  a 
country  where  the  manage  de  eon- 
veminee  is  poductive  of  domestic 
conditions  freguentiy  at  war  with 
the  natural  affections,  and  where 
social  morals  and  marital  rights 
are  held  in  not  much  higher  re- 
spect than  as  affording  materials 
lor  the  comedies  of  Scrioe  and  the 
noyels  of  Balzac  and  George  Sand, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  the  slow 
poisoning  of  husbands,  under  simi- 
Lnrly  romantic  proyocation,  should 
haye  acouired  a  tempcvary  popu- 
larity. But  we  have  no  sucm  ex- 
cuses to  make  to  ourselyes  here  in 
Enj^land,  where  the  foundations  of 
society  are  laid  deeply  in  reli^ons 
oonyictions,  and  a  man's  house  is  no 
less  the  '  castie'  of  dyil  libert]^  than 
the  temple  of  the  domestic  virtues. 
The  crimes  to  which  we  have  alluded 
are,  therefore,  the  more  straDge» 
becsuse  they  not  oolj  do  not  spring 
from  any  vice  or  infidelity  inherent 
to  the  constitution  of  our  sodety, 
but  are  notoriously  alien  to  the 
diaraflter,  habits*  and  feelings  of  the 
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wliole  comnmnity.  Eveiy  element 
and  attribute  of  our  nationalif^  crieB 
aloud  against  acts  of  unmanly  bru- 
tality perpetrated  upon  women  and 
chilaren;  and  insucn  deeds  do  these 
outrages  for  the  most  part  consist. 

One  day  we   read  of  a  sayage 
coming  home  drunk  at  night,  and 
deliberately,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  an  access  of  uncontrollable  Afr7» 
beating  out  his  wife's  brains,  kick- 
ing her  to  death,  and  flin^g  her 
out  of  the  window.    Sometmies  the 
yictim  is  a  miserable  woman,  who 
has    clung    to   her   brutal    tyrant 
through    years     of    ill-treatment, 
trusting  to  his  manhood,  with  no 
hope  but  in  the  depth  of  his  charity, 
faithless  to  herself,  but  faithful  to 
him,  yet  who  has  failed  to  propitiate 
his  mercy  or  his  confidence,  and  is 
at  last  butchered  in  a  lit  of  jealousy, 
or  in  lack  of  more  drink,  which  she 
has  not   the   means  of  supplying. 
Another  time  it  is  a  case  of  mfanti- 
cide,  committed  under  circumstances 
of  incredible  ferocity.    An  infant  of 
three  years  old  was  slaughtered  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  a  monster  who, 
not  haying  sufficiently  satisfied  his 
frenzy  by  dragging  it  out  of  its 
eradle,  and  beating  its  head  a^^ainst 
the  fioor,  repeated  the  horrible  act 
seyeral   times    during   the    night, 
until  its  cries  were  stilled  in  death. 
More  recently,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
coimtry,  an  old  man  and  a  seryant 
who  liyed  with  him,  were  discoyered 
crouchine  together  oyer  a  blazing 
fire,  in  which  tiiey  were  destroying 
the  offspring  of  their  mutual  ^uilt, 
to  ayert  the  lesser  shame  and  igno- 
miny of  its  detection !    An  alarming 
number  of  instances  of  this  nature — 
of   lusts    and    ferocious    passions 
wreaked  upon  confiding  and  defence- 
less objects — ^haye  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  newspapers  during  the 
last  few  months.  Some  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  them  haye  been  consigned 
to  justice ;  others  yet  await  their  trial 
and  punishment.    When  we  read  of 
these  things,  we  ask — Is  it  in  moral 
England  uiey  haye  occurred?    Is 
it  true  that  we  are  in  that  debased 
condition   depicted  so  forcibly  by 
Mr.  Laing  as  existing  in  Sweden, 
where,  with  the  most  perfect  system 
of  education  peryading  all  ranks,  and 
imder  an  exterior  of  the  most  formal 
decorum,  with  the  strictest  outward 
conformity  to  all  the  obseryances  of 
church-going  and  religious  ceremo- 


nials, the  darkest  deparayity  is  prac- 
tised in  secret,  of  which  such  crimi- 
nalities as  these  are  only  the  cases 
that  haye  been  found  out  P 

Happily,  we  can  answer  that 
question  m  the  negatiye.  There  is 
little  concealed  or  yamisked  oyer 
by  a  gloss  of  sanctity  in  the  outward 
life  of  this  country.  The  English 
character,  with  all  its  faults  and 
blemishes,  is  patent  to  the  whole 
world.  The  peasant  and  the  artisan 
— ^under  the  pressure  of  the  worst 
circumstances^are  open  and  manly, 
and  when  they  fall  into  gailtj 
courses,  they  do  not  superadd  to 
the  rest  of  their  yices  any  shamming 
ef  yirtueand  morality.  That  sort 
of  masked  yillany  is  exclusiyely 
confined  to  the  cliaunters,  tfadmble- 
riggersi  dog-stealers,  horse-jockeys, 
and  other  professional  rogues.  The 
thorough  English  housebreaker  and 
footpad,  who  somethnes  becomes  a 
murderer  in  a  moment  of  neryous 
alarm  or  ruthless  desperation,  is  at 
least  a  bold  and  formidable  scoun- 
drel, who  carries  his  eyil  passions 
plainly  adyertised  on  his  beetling 
orows,  scowling  eyes,  and  dogged 
mouth,  whose  lounging  and  skumng 
walk  giyes  you  &t  notice  of  his 
qualities,  and  whom  you  would  in- 
stinctiyely  ayoid,  if  you  happened 
to  meet  him  on  a  lonely  road.  The 
atrocities  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
and  which  haye  been  so  fearfully 
numerous  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
expired  year,  are  exceptional  exam- 
ples of  a  ferocious  spirit  as  alien  to 
the  feelings  of  the  lower  orders 
themselyes  as  it  is  to  the  more  re- 
fined and  humane.  The  best  proof 
of  the  abhorrence  in  which  eyen  the 
street  idlers  of  the  populations  of 
tiie  towns  hold  such  crimes  is  the 
indignation  they  yent  openly  against 
the  criminals.  It  frequently  hap* 
pens  that  the  police  are  compelled  to 
conyey  culprits  of  this  description  by 
stealtn  to  prison,  in  order  to  ayoid  thie 
summary  yengeance  of  the  mob,  who, 
in  this  mode  at  all  eyents,  are  ea^er 
to  show  that  they  do  not  sympathize 
with  them,  and  who,  if  they  were 
permitted,  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  has  touched  the, 
spring  of  these  reyolting  offences, 
when  he  traces  them  to  the  inordi- 
nate use  of  ardenl  spirits.  The  gin- 
palace  is  the  Court  of  the  demon 
that  raises  up  these  unnatural  lusts 
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and  ferocious  jealousies  and  hatreds; 
the  Eiys^  where  all  the  sanguinary 
pa^sious  are  awakened  and  inflamed, 
which  are  afterwards  to  find  their 
issues  in  the  blood  of  women  and 
children  at   home.     A   fit  of  in- 
toxication acting  upon  the  shattered 
system  of  a  man,  weak  in  mind  and 
body  from  continued  privation,  and 
who,  perhaps,  has  nursed  darkly  in 
his  heart,  right  or  wrong,  a  feeling 
of  bitterness  and  revenge  against 
his  fellow-men,  is,  in  reality,  for  the 
time,  a  fit  of  insanity — although, 
seeing  how  it  is  produced,  and  how 
it  may  be  avbided,  we  dare  not  treat 
it  so  in  our  adjudication  of  its  re- 
sponsibility,    u   this  be  true   in 
incidental  cases,  how  much  more 
fiercely  and  dangerously  must  these 
moods  of  violence  operate  on  men 
who  have  constantly  fed  their  evil 
d^ositions  by  a   long   course   of 
similar    indulgences,    and    whose 
moral  faculties  are   perverted  and 
destroyed   by   the  fatal   influence 
of   stimulants    which    cloud   their 
reason,   enfeeble   their  resolutions 
for  good,  and  render  them  at  last 
unable  to  take  their  place  in  the 
honest  labour  of  the  day-light  world  P 
The  physical  elasticity  and  strength 
first  mve  way ;  the  muscles  become 
flaccid  and  powerless ;  the   head, 
reeling  with  giddiness,  settles  into  a 
condition   or  permanent  concision 
and  incapacity ;  then  the  moral  per- 
ceptions fail,  and  aU  the  relations 
and  responsibilities  of  life  become 
changed  and  distorted;   the  affec- 
tions no  longer  exercise  iJieirhealthj 
sway ;  indinerence  and  then  despair 
set  m ;  and  so,  step  by  step,  sinking 
lower  and  lower  in  the  social  scale, 
and  losing  all  interest  in  the  ties  and 
objects    uiat    surround    him,   the 
wretched  and  isolated  man  becomes 
the  prey  of  morbid  sensations  and 
demoniacal  suggestions,  whichfinally 
convert  him  into  a  monster,  who  ter- 
minates his  miierable  career  by  an 
act  as  abhorrent  to  his  original  na- 
ture as  it  is  to  our  common  humanit]^. 
This  is  a  very  old  stoiy ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  grievous  on  that  account. 
We  are  far  firom  thinking  that  the 
evil  is  to  be  remedied  by  temperance 
societies.      Tea  and  toast,  dreary 
speeches,  stufied  with  the  tiitestand 
Sleepiest    commonplaces,    finishing 
with  a  rantipole  dance  or  a  ragged 
concert,  will  not  go  a  great  way  to- 
wards lifting  up  the  poor  out  of 


the    temptations    of  their  Elys^e. 
Wholesome  beer  is  not  to  be  thus 
banished  from  the  dietary  of  the 
hard-working  labourer,  who  is  as 
much  entitled  to  his  comforts  as  the 
squire,  and  stands  much  more  in 
need  of  them.    The  task  of  regene- 
ration must  be  addressed    to  the 
common-sense  and  material  interests 
of  the  lower  classes  ;   we  must  not 
try  to  make  martyrs  of  them  to  ab- 
stract principles  ;  we  must  not,  for 
the  sake  of  endeavouring  to  realize 
a  community  of  water-dnnkers,  leap 
over  all  intervening  encouragements 
to  temperance  in  the  improvement 
of  their  dwellings,  in  the  cheapening 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  sound 
and  accessible  education,  and  in  cul- 
tivating on  all  sides  an  active  and 
practical  sympathy  in  their  welfare. 
The  question,  in  all  its  bearings,  is 
perfectly  well   understood  by  the 
lower  classes  themselves.    They  are 
already  awakened  to  a  clear  sense 
of  their  situation,  and  of  the  helps 
and  hindrances  of  all  sorts  that  are 
in  their  path ;  but  the  power  is  not 
altogether  in  their  own   hands  by 
which  the  moral  elevation  we  desi- 
derate is  to  be  brought  about.    The 
views     recently    promulgated    by 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  contain  the  elements  of  all 
that  is  needful  to  be  known  or  done 
on  behalf  of  the  labouring  masses ; 
and  when    the  middle .  and  upper 
grades  of  society  shall  have  entered 
more  generally  and  cordially  into 
the  g(x>d  worlc,  we  may  look  for  a 
purer  atmosphere  in  places  at  pre- 
sent fetid  and  corrupt  £rom  ne^ect 
and  penury.     Hitherto  there  nave 
been    misapprehensions    and    un- 
founded  distrusts    on   both  sides. 
The  poor  have  been  too  much  in- 
clinea  to  r^ard  the  rich  as  cidlous 
to  their  sufferings ;  while  the  rich 
have  not  had  enough  of  faith  in  the 
willingness  of  the  poor  to  accept 
their  sympathy,  and  profit  by  their 
kindly  offices.      These  errors    are 
wearmg  out.     A  juster  feeling  is 
growing  up;    and  if  we  can  only 
aiminisn  tne  influence  of  the  gin- 
palaces,  not  by  shuttings;  them  up,  or 
By  attempting  to  substitute  weak  tea 
for  strong  liquors,  but  by  giving  the 
frequenters  of  these  estauishments 
more  temptations  for  cultivating  the 
provident  enjoyments  of  home,  than 
for  going  out  to  seek  wasteful  excite- 
ments abroad^  we  may  calculate  upon 
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a  considerable  reductionof  the  crimes 
that  have  of  late  so  heavily  disgraced 
our  calendar. 

We  find  that  we  have  nncon- 
sctoosly  dropped  into  a  vein  of 
seriousness  Which  we  certainly  never 
contemplated  at  starting.  But  the 
year  is  as  full  of  varieties  as  an 
April  day ;  and  if  we  are  to  indulge 
in  the  simshine,  we  must  take  our 
chance  for  a  little  squall  of  rain 
and  clouds.  There  are  other  matters 
besides  our  criminal  statistics  to 
gossip  about,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  in  a  valwdctory 
rhapsody.  For  instance,  the  acqui- 
fdtion  we  have  made  in  political 
wisdom  under  the  professor  who 
paid  us  a  flying  visit  the  other  day 
on  his  way  to  America.  We  have 
hived  up  one  of  his  phrases  as  a 
word  and  an  idea  for  the  next  edition 
of  the  English  dictionary — the 
'solidarity  of  the  peoples!*  The 
lectures  we  have  listened  to  upon 
that  phrase— luminous  in  treatment, 
and  m  all  conscience  full  enough  in 
bulk— ought  to  have  made  its  mean- 
ing clear ;  but,  we  confess,  the  more 
wenave  endeavoured  tounderstand  it, 
the  more  opaque  it  has  become  to  us. 
At  first,  we  tnought  we  had  a  glim- 
mer of  light — ^but  it  was  only  a  stray 
ignis-fatuus  that  danced  before  us 
in  the  eloquence  of  Kossuth,  and 
now  it  is  pitch-dark  i^ain.  Nobody 
should  rejoice  more  tmui  we  should 
in  the  *  solidarity'  of  the  *  peoples,' 
if  'solidarity'  mean  ^ood  feeding. 
We  know  that  there  is  '  solidarity* 
in  beef  and  mutton — ^the  only  de- 
scription of ' soHdarity'  our  'people* 
are  ukely  to  care  much  about  loolong 
after  in  their  intercourse  with  other 
'peoples;'  but  we  are  afraid  that 
patriotism  on  the  continent  is  of  too 
transcendental  a  nature  to  descend 
to  such  ^rosB  considerations.  *  It 
does  not  aim  at  achieving  *  solidarity' 
in  the  way  of  supplying  its  '  peoples' 
with  the  means  of  growing  lusty  and 
strong ;  but,  on  the  contrarv,  takes 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  keeping 
them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  stu^a- 
tion  point,  ana  of  cutting  them  off  in 
the  newer  of  their  lean  enthusiasm. 
Now  this  it  is  that  puzzles  us.  The 
English  'people'  have  no  reliance 
upon  political  principles  that  have 
an  inevitable  tendency  towards  short 
commons;  thev  wiU  not  put  their 
trust  in  a  '  solidarity'  that  tnreatens, 
by  a  mysterious    contradiction  in 


terms  and  consequences,  to  reduce 
them  to  a  condition  of  physical  emaci- 
ation; and  however  mghly  other 
*  peoples*  may  think  of  it,  the  blouses 
and  bourgeoisie  of  this  country  are  by 
no  means  inclined  to  fraternize  with 
any  race  of  heroes,  be  they  never  so 
grand  in  their  devotion  to  free  insti- 
tutions, who  carry  their  notions  of 
freedom  to  that  perilous  extremity. 
The  word,  nevertheless,  may  be  en- 
grafted upon  our  vocabulary  as  a 
new  word,  meaning  exactly  the  con- 
trary of  what  it  apparently  expresses  I 
just  as  a  gibbet  was  hailed  by  the 
shipwrecked  traveller  as  an  eviaence 
that  he  had  been  cast  upon  a  land  of 
civilization. 

Amongst  the  legacies  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  past  year,  for  which  wo 
have  rather  more  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful, is  the  reduction  in  the  fares  of 
the  omnibuses  that  run  throu£;h  the 
arteries  of  our  metropolis,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, as  no  doubt  it  will  be,  by  a 
similar  reduction  in  the  fares  of  all 
other  local  conveyances  all  over  the 
kingdom.  This  matter  may  seem 
too  petty  for  special  record.  The 
reader  who  entertains  this  opinion, 
and  who,  probably,  never  was  in  an 
omnibus  in  his  life,  may  be  assured 
that  he  is  mistaken.  One  of  the 
great  agents  of  civilization  by  which 
theKomans  confirmed  and  preserved 
their  world-wide  conquests,  was  the 
art  of  road-maJdn^,  in  which,  as 
many  of  their  remains  which  survive 
to  the  present  day  attest,  they  pre- 
eminently excelled.  Of  what  use 
would  roads  be  if  there  were  not 
carriages  to  traverse  them  P  And  of 
what  avail  would  carriages  be  if  the 
public  at  large  were  to  be  excluded 
from  making  use  of  theiA  by  exor- 
bitant charges  ?  We  will  not  arguo 
the  point ;  but  take  it  for  granted 
that  everybody  must  see  as  plainly 
as  we  do,  the  infinite  advantages 
that  must  arise  from  the  inaugura- 
tion of  an  extensive^system  of  dieap 
conveyances. 

Hie  honour  of  having  invented 
the  omnibus  is  due  to  M.  Baudry,  a 
native  of  Nantes.  The  first  omnibus 
that  ever  ran  made  its  appearance  in 
thestreetsof  thatcityin  tneyear  1826; 
and  in  the  short  space  of  time  that  has 
since  intervenetj,  tibe  manufacture 
of  that  most  convenient  of  popular 
vehicles  has  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Even  in  the  sanay  envi- 
rons of  Cairo  you  are  whisxed  to 
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TOUT  hotel  in  an  oriental  amnibiu. 
We  note  i^ese  facte  oat  of  a  par- 
tiaHiy  we  liaire  for  this  cosmopolitan 
carriage,  whose  practical  ntility  can- 
not be  oYerrated ;  and  becanse  we 
entertain  a  suspicion  that  the  class 
oiemploySs  connected  with  itework« 
inir  are  not  properly  appreciated  by 
SI  travelling  pliblii. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
the  conductors  and  driverB  fre- 
quently assume  too  much  licence  in 
tneir  use  of  the  yemacular.  They 
havea  gift  of  speech  sometimeswhich 
we  would  willingly  dispense  with. 
They  attire  themselyes  occasionally  in 
a  fashion  that  inspires  an  inyoluntary 
disrelish  for  their  society,  and  makes 
impressionable  people  suspect  that 
they  are  no  better  than  they  should 
be.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  kind  of  life  they  lead  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  They  are  in  the  open 
air  in  all  weathers,  m>m  morning  till 
night ;  th^  haye  only  some  fbor  or 
fiye  hours  for  sleep ;  liardly  any  time 
to  snatch  their  broken  meals,  which, 
in  some  cases,  they  are  compelled  to 
despatch  on  the  road;  and  as  to 
leisure  for  cultiyating  amelioratinjg 
tendernesses  in  the  society  of  their 
wiyes  and  children  (incumbrances 
which  most  of  them  seem  to  takeupon 
them  by  way  of  establishing  a  sha- 
dowy point  of  contact  with  humanity, 
from  which  they  are  otherwisecut  off) 
alas !  there  is  no  such  sweetness  in 
their  cup.  These  peculiarities  of  their 
state  ought  to  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration ;  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, moreoyer,  that  thejr  are 
uirown  into  daily  collision  with  a 
greater  yariety  of  crabbed  and  oyer- 
oearing  tempers,  and  encounter  more 
perplexing  yarieties  of  social  idiosyn- 
crasies, man  any  other  class  of 
officials  extant.  Making  reason- 
able allowance,  therefore,  for  their 
scanty  opportunities  of  picking  up 
personal  amenities,  and  the  sore 
temptations  and  proyocations  to 
which  they  are  exposed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  we  think  they  are 
fairly  entitled  to  a  larger  measure  of 
toleration  than  they  usually  re- 
ceiye. 

We  haye  studied  these  people  a 
little,  and  know  them  as  well  as  they 
are  likely  to  be  known  out  of  their 
own  special  knote  and  fraternities ; 
and  the  reader  who  cares  to  philoso- 
phize for  fiye  minutes  oyer  tne  cha- 


racter of  this  section  of  our  street 
notabilities,  shall  haye  some  of  the 
resulte  of  our  inyestigations. 

They  used  to  haye  a  club  or  asso- 
ciation somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Post-office,  where  they 
entered  into  subscriptions  for  com- 
mon purposes,  such  as  the  payment 
of  fines  inouired  for  racmg  and 
other  yiolations  of  the  law,  to  which 
their  calling  rendered  them  amen- 
able. But  uiat  club  is  either  broken 
up,  or  han^  yery  loosely  together. 
Tne  riyalnes  of  masters  rendered  it 
impossible  to  preserye  an  interest 
in  common  amongst  the  seryants, 
whose  fidelity  to  their  indiyidual 
employers  is  one  of  the  singular 
traite  that  mark  out  this  class  of 
serv^ants  from  all  others.  There 
haye  been  combinations  of  masters 
against  the  public,  and  eyen  against 
their,  own  men ;  but  we  neyer  neard 
of  a  combination  of  the  omnibus 
men  against  the  omnibus  proprietors. 
They  always  support  their  own 
masters  agamst  the  field.  In  their 
allegiance  to  this  principle,  many  of 
them  hayemn  great  risks,  and  tmder- 
gone  seyere  punishmente. 

The  hardship  of  their  liyes,  and 
the  yariety  of  accidents  and  ailmente 
to  which  they  are  continually  ex- 
posed, formed  the  subject  of  a  con- 
fidential reyelation  with  which  we 
were  once  fayoured,  on  a  night 
journey,  by  a  coachman,  muffled  up 
to  the  eyes,  who  spoke  to  us  in  a 
hoarse  yoice,  through  a  thick  com- 
forter. The  man  luid  a  face  spotted 
oyer  by  wind  and  rough  weather, 
yet  not  wanting  in  a  certain  kindli- 
ness of  expression,  which  kindled  up 
when  he  found  anybody  to  whom  he 
could  *  unburthen  his  thoughts.  We 
shall  see  something  of  their  liyes  in 
this  colloquy. 

*  It*^  ail  yery  well,  sir,*  said  he, 
'in  the  summer  time;  but  when 
winter  comes — ^my  eyes !  then  you 
begin  to  feel  it.  The  way  it  comes 
upon  me  is  in  the  rheumatiz  all  oyer. 
Tnere  isn't  as  much  of  me  as  you 
could  write  your  name  on  that 
doesn't  ache  like  frm;  and  it  flies 
about  in  such  a  numner  that  you 
neyer  can  tell  by  no  means  where  it 
is.  I  should  like  to  know  how  the 
doctor  would  cure  such  a  mortality 
as  that.  They  neyer  can  do  it.  They 
may  feel  your  pulse,  and  turn  up  tlie 
whites  of  their  eyes,  but  it's  all  gam^ 
mon.    You  see,  there  are  two  or 
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three  different  kinds  of  that  Ticions 
complaint.  There's  what  they  call 
the  rheumatics,  which  runs  through 
you  like  needles;  but,  lord  love  you! 
it's  nothing  to  the  rheumatiz !  why, 
IVe  had  it  so  bad,  that  my  arm  has 
dropped  down  dead,  and  I  coidd  no 
more  hold  the  reins  than  if  I  were 
a  sucking  babW.  I  put  it  all  down 
to  a  wetting  I  got  on  the  6th  of 
April  last  was  a  twelvemonth.  It 
ramed  that  day  from  morning  till 
night.  You  see,  our  governor  doesn't 
allow  us  aprons,  ana  we're  obliged 
to  get  them  ourselves.  He  is  the 
only  master  on  the  road  that  doesn't 
allow  aprons.  It's  very  hard  on  us 
to  be  obliged  to  furnish  ourselves, 
for  I  can  get  no  kind  of  apron  fit  to 
put  over  a  gentleman  less  than  2L  5«. 
l^t's  as  much  as  two  weeks'  wages, 
and  a  day  over.  Well,  in  course,  I 
bad  no  apron,  and  I  was  wet  clean 
through  twice  over,  and  the  clothes 
dried  on  my  back.  It  don't  stand 
to  reason  that  that  could  be  good  for 
me,  and  so,  as  you  might  expect,  the 
wet  struck  into  me,  and  gave  me  a 
shivering;  but  I  had  no  time  to 
coddle  up,  and  it  got  worse  and 
worse,  and  then  I  got  what  they  call 
a  cold  in  the  system,  and  it  settled 
in  my  bones,  and  I've  had  the  rheu* 
matiz  off  and  on  ever  since.' 

We  suggested  the  use  of  Mackin* 
toshes,  wnidh  produced  some  prac- 
tical remarks  tnereupon. 

'I  don't  think  much  of  those  Mack* 
intoshes ;  they  stop  the  perspiration. 
I  had  a  brother  once  that  was  bor- 
dering on  a  decline,  and  he  got  one 
made  to  fit  tight  like  a  coat.  He 
wore  it  a  whole  winter,  and  was  laid 
up  at  last,  and  died ;  and  the  doctor 
said  that  he  might  have  lived  a  little 
longer,  only  for  the  Mackintosh.  He 
put  it  down  to  that;  therefore, 
wey're  bad  things  for  the  constitu- 
tion.' 

Upon  the  subject  of  horses,  we 
derived  the  following  suggestive  in- 
formation :— 

'  Horses  are  of  all  natures.  Some 
on  'em  shy  wonderful  at  anything 
white.  I  nad  a  horse  once  that  was 
so  frightened  at  an  oyster-shell  in 
Cheapside,  that  she  started  all  of 
one  side,  and  knocked  me  ri^t  up 
affainst  a  hackney-coach,  and  I  tum- 
bled the  hackn^-coachman  into  a 
fiy ,  and  sent  the  ny  right  smack  into 
one  of  the  grand  windows.    JN'ow, 


just  look  at  this  here  mare  on  the 
near  side.  She's  a  rare  devil  for 
cantering ;  there  now,  off  she  goes— 
and  the  more  I  whip  her,  the  more 
she  canters.  She  has  no  sense,  the 
beast,  to  canter  in  that  manner  in 
harness !  But  it's  no  use ;  wet  or 
dry,  rain  or  shine,  she  will  canter. 
She's  an  ignorant  beast,  and  there's 
no  teachii^  of  her  nohow.'  * 

There  is  a  sense  of  humour  and  a 
slang  peculiar  to  these  people,  who, 
like  the  rest  of  the  class  from  which 
they  spring,  are  fond  of  personal 
jokes.  On^e  great  western  road, 
a  few  years  ago,  there  was  an  omni- 
bus cad  who  was  familiarly  known, 
amongst  his  fellows  under  the  m- 
hriquei  of  '  Shakspeare.'  I^ot  being 
able  to  perceive  any  points  of  resem- 
blance Detween  tne  poet  and  the 
sallow  youth  who  rejoiced  in  his 
name,  we  inquired  why  he  was  so 
called,  and  were  informed  that  it 
was  on  account  of  his '  foolish  antics.' 
It  seems  that  the  fellow  had  a  fund 
of  ready  humour  and  high  spirits  at 
his  command,  and  was  always  spend- 
ing his  money ;  and  that  constituted 
amongst  them  the  popular  idea  of 
Shakspeare. 

There  is  a  generic  difference  be- 
tween drivers  and  conductors.  The 
latter,  as  a  class,  are  younger, 
sprucer,  HveUer,  and  more  kno^. 
Their  direct  and  open  intercourse 
with  the  passenger  world  impresses 
greater  confidence  and  audacity  upon 
their  manners.  They  have  also  ni^er 
pretensions  in  other  respects,  bemg, 
m  conse(juence  of  the  responsibili^, 
of  their  situation,  frequently  selected' 
from  the  families  of  the  proprietors 
as  spies  upon  the  coachman,  over 
whom  they  sometimes  exercise  an 
irritating  sort  of  despotism,  which 
keeps  the  man  in  a  state  of  fret, 
ana  worry,  and  objurgation  all  day 
long.  The  conductor,  no  doubt,  has 
much  reason  to  plume  himself  upon 
the  importance  of  his  position ;  the 
whole  mcome  of  the  omnibus  passes 
through  his  hands  without  check  or 
control ;  and  to  his  mendacity  and 
powers  efface  are  confided  the  whole 
of  that  delicate  diplomacy  on  the 
flags,  which  we  observe  when  an  un- 
protected female  is  contended  for  by 
two  rival  cads,  and  upon  the  success 
of  which  the  income  of  the  omnibus 
mainly  depends.  K  the  conductor 
be  a  hberal  spirit,  he  shares  a  little 
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dividend  with  the  driver  at  the  end 
of  the  journey,  keeping,  of  course, 
the  lion's  share  for  himself,  and, 
under  the  worst  circumstances,  con- 
trives out  of  his  employer's  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  day. 

The  driver  is  usually  a  more  sa- 
turnine person  than  the  conductor ; 
a  family  man,  ^ho  has  had  grayer 
experiences  in  life,  and  who  nurses 
continually  in  his  ruminations,  cu- 
riously intermixed  with  ffsll  and 
pride,  all  the  traditions  that  have 
descended  to  him  concerning  .the 
dignity  of  the  reins.  The  s^tari- 
nessof  his  functions,  compared  with 
those  of  the  conductor,  throws  liim 
in  upon  himself,  and  engenders  a 
variety  of  quaint  and  oda  views  of 
things  in  h^  mind,  which  he  is  fond 
of  venting  when  he  falls  in  with  a 
willing  listener.  The  subjects  that 
chiefly  occupy  his  attention  are  the 
incidents  of  the  road,  foreign  po- 
litics, the  maiming  and  shoeing  of 
horses,  taxation,  magistrates'  deci- 
sions, the  law  of  licences  and  badges, 
and  the  infamous  conduct  of  the 
police  in  reference  to  omnibuses. 
Upon  this  last  theme  we  were  much 
enlightened  by  a  sallow  coachman  on 
the  Great  Westernroad,  not  very  long 
ago.  It  was  his  cheval  de  hataille  ; 
and  the  low  and  measured  tone  of 
voice  in  which  he  expressed  his  in- 
dignation against  the  pohce,  aided 
by  a  certain  gentility  of  style  which 
he  derived  from  the  excessive  maci- 
lencc  of  his  face  and  figure,  gave  a 
kind  of  weight  and  authority  to  his 
statements.  He  began  with  an  illus- 
tration of  police  oppression. 

'  Just  as  I  was  a-going  through 
Elcet-street,  as  it  might  be  on  this 
very  spot,  a  feller  came  out  right 
before  the  horses'  heads,  and  bid  me 
stop.  Well,  I'm  blessed  if  he  didn't 
take  my  number,  and  pull  me  up ; 
and  what  d'ye  suppose  it  was  all 
forP  Why,  nothing  in  the  world 
but  because  one  of  my  brutes  had  a 
sore  shoulder,  emaciated  like.  I  told 
him  it  were  no  business  of  mine ;  for 
how  could  I  say  to  the  governor,  I 
wouldn't  drive  the  beast?  But  it 
was  no  use.  Them  'ere  fellers  have 
no  feelings  for  the  like  of  us ;  and 
so  he  fined  me  fifty  bob  and  costs, 
and  told  me  never  to  drive  no  animal 
of  that  kind  no  more.  That's  what 
you  call  justice.  How  could  I  help 
the  brute  having  a  sore  shoulder  P' 
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Enlarging  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject of  police  law,  he  went  into 
ftirther  revelations : — 

*  They're  a-going  to  put  an  end  to 
all  stoppages.  They  wont  allow  tis 
to  stop  nowhere.  I  wonder  what 
they'll  do  next.  I  suppose  they'll 
make  the  hackneys  keep  moving  as 
well  as  us.  I  don't  see  the  difference 
—doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  P  If  an 
omnibus  aint  allowed  to  stand,  why 
should  the  jarvies  P  I  dare  say,  now, 
they'll  mate  all  the  cabs  parade 
through  the  streets — what  a  fine 
sight  that'll  be  of  a  wet  day !  And 
I'd  like  to  know  where  you'd  get  a 
cab,  if  you  wanted  one  In  a  h^y  P 
If  there  was  no  stand,  you  know, 
they  might  all  be  in  a  manner  walk- 
ing their  horses  like  fun  half  a  mile 
on.  They  wont  let  us  stop  nowhere, 
except  to  take  up  and  let  down. 
What  do  they  mean  by  that? 
Suppose  I  stop  at  the  Cellar, 
ana  just  run  into  the  public,  think- 
ing I've  a  fare  inside,  what  could 
they  do  to  me  P  Would  they  call 
that  an  obstruction  P  for,  you  see, 
it's  all  of  an  obstruction  they  indict 
us  for.  I  wish  I  could  get  a  squint 
at  the  act  to  see  what  thev 
mean  by  an  obstruction.  Thats 
the  point.  You  see,  formerly 
they  never  could  touch  us  long 
busses,  by  reason  we  weren't  imder 
what  you  call  the  Metropolitan 
Act ;  and  when  I  jibed  the  sergeant 
with  that,  he  said,  ^  Young  man, 
you're  out ;  it's  under  the  Pouce  Act 
you're  liable.'  There's  gibberish  for 
you.  Wlio  can  tell  what  the  Police 
Act  is  P  The  police  can  make  any 
Act  they  like  for  themselves,  and 
this  PoHce  Act  is  over  the  Metropo- 
litan Act,  so  that  you're  never  safe. 
But  some  of  the  cuaps  will  stop  for 
all  that,  and  try  it  on.' 

Questioning  him  upon  the  subject- 
of  a  club  for  meeting  the  expenses 
of  these  cases,  he  observed — 

*  Some  people  think  we've  a  club 
amongst  ourselves,  and  that  all  the 
damage  is  paid  out  of  the  subscrip- 
tions. No  such  a  thing.  That  would 
never  do.  If  that  were  the  case, 
the  industrious  man  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  just  to  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  everlasting  to  pay  for 
the  scamps.  I  know  some  of  them 
chaps  as  would  have  a  gallop  when- 
ever it  come  into  their  heads,  if  they 
weren't  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their 
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own  eftrninga.  All  tkej'd  say  would 
be — *  Now,  then — kere's  for  twenty 
shiUings'  worth  T  and  let  fiy  like 
mad  in  a  hand  gallop :  '  the  clnb  '11 
pay.*  But  when  they  have  to  pay 
themselyes,  it  makes  them  cralty. 
No,  mr,  the  dub  wouldn't  do  for  the 
old  'uns.' 

Of  the  operation  of  the  Pohoe 
Act — ^which  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider a  pieee  of  volunteer  and 
entirely  irresponsible  legislation 
-»he  nimishea  some  curious  par- 
ticulars. 

'  As  for  them  police,  the  w^  of  it 
is,  they  haul  you  up,  take  on  your 
bodge,  and  keep  it  as  long  as  they 
like,  without  giving  you  no  manner 
of  satisfaction.  We  never  know 
what  it's  about  by  no  means ;  and 
though  I  miffht  be,  in  a  manner,  as 
innocent  as  tne  unborn  babe,  I  can't 
help  myself,  nor  nobody  for  me.  Yet 
this  is  what  they  call  a  free  oountr]^. 
And  them  badges — of  what  use  is 
them  badges  P  Now,  here  it  is  but^ 
toned  up  under  my  cobt — ^who's  to 
know  wnether  I  have  it  on  or  no  P 
And  if  they  did,  what's  the  goodP 
No  man  was  ever  a  better  man  for 
a  badge.  It's  all  jobbing,  that's 
what  it  is,  and  to  give  them  poHce  a 
right  over  us.  You  see,  we're  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  a  strap,  and  to 
leave  our  badge  four  days  to  have 
it  put  on.  Isn't  that  curious  P  If 
any  one  on  us  was  to  be  without  it 
for  an  hour,  bless  you,  we'd  be  hauled 
up  immediately ;  but  theydon'tmind 
our  ^ing  without  it  four  days  when 
it  smts  tneir  convenience :  and  then 
they  ffive  us  a  bit  of  a  note  from  the 
sadder  to  explain  if  any  one  asks  for 
our  badge.  I'd  like  to  know  where 
the  money  eoes  to  that  paj^s  for  the 
strap ;  and  besides,  what  right  have 
they  to  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  badge 
— ^it  belongs  to  the  owner.  You  see, 
that's  what  I  complain  of — the 
doings  of  them  police.  Why  don't 
they  let  it  stay  with  the  magis- 
trate P  When  a  man  formerly  mis- 
behaved himself,  and  was  in  liquor 
or  the  like,  he  was  caught  up  before 
a  magistrate  and  fined,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it.  No  malice,  you 
see,  at  either  side.  But  it's  quite 
different  since  it  has  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  police.  They  look 
back  into  a  man's  life.  They  ain't 
content  that  a  man  should  be  sober 
and  industrious,  but  they  must  go 


about  picking  holes  in  him ;  and  if 
they  nnd  a  thing  agen  him  ten 
years  back,  they  take  away  his 
licence.' 

This  appeared  to  us  somewhat 
arbitrary,  and  we  begged  an  expla- 
nation. 

'  You  see,  here  it  is.  They  go  to 
his  lodging  and  make  inquiries,  and 
find  out  everything.  There  was  a 
man  I  knowed  that  was  convicted  of 
horse-stealing,  and  transported  for 
fifteen  years.  Well,  at  the  end  of 
seven  year.  Sir  George  Grey  gave 
him  a  release  in  regard  of  his  con- 
duct being  so  good;  so  he  come 
home,  and  got  married,  and  has  five 
children,  and  took  to  driving  a  bus» 
and  no  man  could  be  more  respect- 
able. But  the  police  found  out  all 
about  the  transportation,  andhaided 
him  up,  and  took  his  badge  from 
him,  and  so,  says  he, '  What  do  you 
want  me  to  do  P  Am  I  to  go  thieve 
again  P'  Now,  understand  me,  I 
don't  vindicate  horse-stealug  by  no 
means ;  but  I  do  say  that  wlien  a 
Bum  conducts  himself  proper,  his 
faults  shouldn't  be  brought  up  agen 
him.  Why,  you  see,  accordmg  to 
that,  no  man  is  ever  to  get  up  agen, 
but  once  down,  must  be  driven  to 
rob  and  murder  for  a  livelihood. 
That's  not  what  they  preach  to  us 
at  church  of  a  Sunday ;  but  look  at 
their  practice— that's  my  way  of 
looking  on  it.  And  so  my  friend 
says,  says  he,  '  I  don't  value  your 
authority  a  rush,'  says  he:  'I'll  go 
to  your  master.'  And  off  he  goes 
with  a  petition  to  Sir  George  Grey, 
who  immediately  writes  down  a 
letter  to  Mayne,  and  sets  it  all  right 
a^en.  And  there's  my  friend  and 
his  five  children  a  driving  of  the 
omnibus  as  lively  as  ever.' 

Hush !  There  is  a  crash  of  thun- 
der in  idle  church  steeples — a  tre- 
mendous burst  of  wild,  broken, 
clanging  sounds  on  the  air,  as  if  all 
the  tongues  of  all  the  bells  in  the 
metropolis  were  gone  mad,  and 
beating  out  the  iron  jaws  in  which 
they  are  shut  up.  We  must  put  an 
end  to  this  pleasant,  queer  talk  on 
the  top  of  tne  omnibus ;  and  join- 
ing in  the  music  of  the  belfries, 
wish '  soHdarity'  to  all  the '  peoples,' 
and  a  Happy  New  Year,  and  a  full 
gale  of  prosperity  in  their  sails  to 
carry  them  into  port  safely 
day  twelve  months. 
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"pEWpersons  in  England  are  aware 
-*■  of  the  amount  of  information 
wliich  has  been  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  priestly  literature  in 
France;  not  to  speak  of  the  early 
•Jesuit  travellers,  whose  wonderful 
adventures  first  familiarized  their 
readers  with  China  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  more  than  one  of  whom  has 
been  cleared,  Herodotus-like,  of  the 
charge  of  exaggeration  b  j  the  tesli- 
mony  of  subsequent  writers ;  not  to 
speaK  even  of  those  Lettres  idifiantes 
4^  cwrieuses,  which  the  Parisian  wits 
and  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  did  not  disdain  to  read, 
and  which  were  merely  extracts 
from  missionary  correspondence ;  a 
patient  reader  might  iven  in  the 
irresent  day  gather  from  publica- 
tions of  the  same  kind — ies  An- 
nales  de  la  Propagation  de  la  JFbi, 
for  example — many  curious  details 
respecting  savage  mbes  and  distant 
lands  rarely  visited  by  learned  or 
worldly  travellers.  Unfortunately, 
such  books  are,  for  the  most  part, 
written  in  a  style  at  once  so  weari- 
some and  so  fuU  of  religious  affecta- 
tion, that  only  a  particular  class 
of  readers  can  digest  them.  The 
volumes  before  us— though  recalling 
by  their  origin,  and  cert^  peculii# 
views  of  the  writer,  the  class  of 
works  we  have  described-^e  very 
superior  both  in  form  and  matter. 
We  doubt  if  any  publication  at  once 
so  diverting  and  so  instructive  has 
ap^ared  in  France  for  a  very  long 
while.  There  is  a  vein  of  good- 
humoured  raillery  and  natursu  fun 
running  throughout  them,  which, 
joined  to  a  total  absence  of  book- 
making,  carries  one  pleasantly  on : 
to  these  are  added  good  faitn  and 
earnestness  of  purpose,  that  com- 
mand respect.  It  is  always  a 
pleasant  surprise,  as  Pascal  truly 
said,  to  find  a  man  where  one 
expected  to  meet  with  an  author; 
and  M.  Hue  not  only  appears  a 
very  good  man,  but  snows  himself 
a  very  clever  one.  The  countries 
he  has  visited  are  comparatively 
unknown,  but  are  daily  becoming 


more  important  to  ns.  Eecent 
events  have  brought  China  within 
the  sphere  of  our.mterests,  political 
and  commercial ;  and  her  policy  to- 
wards her  Tartar  dependencies,  and 
the  nominally  independent  state  of 
Thibet,  are  beginningto  excite  atten- 
tion in  this  pa^  of  the  world.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  will  be 
deeply  interested  by  M.  "Hue's  nar- 
rative ;  and  the  general  reader  must 
be  amused  by  hus  graphic  account 
of  one  of  the  most  arduous  journeys 
ever  effected.  A  few  words  wiU 
explain  imder  what  circumstances 
it  was  undertaken. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
oentnry,  the  French  missionair 
establishment  at  Pekin,  which  had 
been  at  one  time  so  flourishing,  was 
almost  destroyed  by  successive  per- 
secutions, and  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  tke  Httle  church,  which  had 
been  fotmded  at  the  cost  of  so^many 
perils,  had  taken  refuge  beyond  the 
Great  Wall,  in  the  deserts  of 
Mongolia.  There  they  contrived  to 
live  on  the  patches  of  land  which 
the  Tartars  allowed  them  to  culti- 
vate; and  a  few  priests  of  the 
Lazarist  order  were  appointed  to 
keep  up  the  faith  of  the  dispersed 
flock.  MM.  Hue  and  Grabet  were, 
in  1842,  employed  in  visiting  these 
Chinese  Christians,  settled  in  Mon- 

golia ;  and  the  acquaintance  formed 
uring  these  visits  with  the  wander- 
ing Tartar  tribes  insph*ed  them  with 
a  great  desire  to  convert  them  to 
Clmstianity.  Indeed,  throughout 
these  volumes  we  trace  an  evident 
partiality  to  the  Tartars  as  compared 
with  the  Chinese ;  and  they  furnish 
a  fresh  instance  of  the  invariable 
absence  of  congeniality  between 
Europeans  of  aU  nations  and  the 
natives  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  missionaries  were  nard  at 
work,  studying  the  dialects  of 
Tartaiy,  when  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  gave  their  plans  of 
proselytism  a  more  definite  shape. 
The  Papal  See,  with  that  magni- 
ficent contempt  for  the  realities 
of  dominion  which  has  ever  dis- 


*  Souvenirs  d'tm  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  7%ihet,  et  la  Chine  pendant  lea  annSes 
1844,  1845,  et  1846.  rar  M.  Hue,  pr6tre  missionnaire  de  la  Congrfigaiion  de  St. 
Lazare.    Paris. 
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tinguisbed  it,  and  in  virtue,  we 
suppose,  of  that  undefined  tenth 
point  of  the  law  which  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  word  possession,  ap- 
pointed a  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Mon- 
,^olia.  The  pope  might,  with  ec|[ual 
unpunity,  have  divided  it  into 
bisnoprics — ^no  meetings  would  have 
been  held  to  protest  against  the 
usurpation;  and  the  msndarinR  of 
Pekin  would  certainly  have  pro- 
posed no  law  to  prevent  the  Lamas 
of  the  western  world  from  assuming 
what  titles  they  pleased.  But  even  in 
that  case,  the  interests  of  the  church 
would  not  have  been  much  for- 
warded. The  very  extent  and 
limits  of  the  vicariate  were,  as  yet, 
unknown;  and  MM.  Hue  and 
Gabet  were,  to  their  great  satisfac- 
tion, appointed,  in  the  year  1844, 
to  ascertain  these  first  essential 
points. 

The  undertaiking  was  one  of  no 
common  difficulty :  the  country  they 
had  to  traverse  was  untrodden  even 
by  the  feet  of  former  missionaries, 
inhabited  by  wild,  roving  tribes, 
beggared  by  Chinese  extortions, 
rendered  barren  by  long  misgovem- 
ment,  and  lastly,  infested  in  many 

5 arts  by  bands  of  armed  robbers, 
'hese  latter  are,  it  is  true,  far 
different,  in  manner  at  least,  from 
what  their  name  would  lead  most 
of  our  readers  to  expect,  and  exer- 
cise their  uncourtcous  trade  with 
the  utmost  urbanity: — 

They  do  not  radely  clap  a  pistol  to 
you*  head,  and  uncivilly  Remand  your 
money,  or  your  life ;  they  present  them- 
selves humbly,  and  say — 'Good  elder 
brother,  I  am  weaxy  of  walking ;  please 
to  lend  me  thy  hoxBe?  ....  I  am 
-without  money  ;  be  so  good  as  to  lend 
me  thy  pursef  ....  It  is  veiy  cold  to 
day ;  wilt  thou  give  me  thy  coat  ?'  If 
the  old  elder  brother  is  charitable 
enough  to  lend  all  this,  he  receives  in 
return  a  '  thank  you,  brother  ;*  if  not, 
the  humble  request  is  immediately  sup- 
ported  by  a  few  blows  ;  if  that  does  not 
suffice,  the  sabre  is  brought  into  play. 

The  preparations  for  the  journey 
were  admirably  simple  —  a  single 
attendant  and  a  dog  formed  tlie 
escort ;  a  tent,  an  iron  kettle,  a  few 
cups,  and   sheep-skins,    completed 


the  baggage.  There  were,  however, 
other  precautions  taken  prior  to 
departure  highly  characteristic  of 
the  church  to  wnich  our  travellers 
belonj^ed,  and  which  may  serve  to 
explam  the  comparative  success 
that,  in  the  East,  has  generally 
attended  the  efforts  of  its  mis- 
sionaries. 

Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  in 
his  work  on  Ceylon,  has  given  a 
curious  account  of  tiie  compliance 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  with  the 
customs  and  external  rites  of  the 
people  they  sought  to  convert,  as 
opposed  to  the  rigid  discipline  and 
unbending  orthodoxy  of  their  Dutch 
successors,  who  would  not  stoop, 
and  who,  perhaps,  on  that  account, 
did  not  conquer.  Our  Lazarists, 
though  not  practising,  in  all  its 
latitude,  the  Jesuit  doctrine,  were 
nevertheless  determinedthat  nothing 
in  the  outward  man  should  repel 
the  sympathy  of  those  whom  they 
sought  to  persuade.  On  the 
firontiers  of  Mongolia,  the  Chinese 
dress,  which  they  had  hitherto 
worn,  was  laid  aside ;  the  Ions 
tress  of  hair,  that  had  been  cherishea 
since  they  left  France,  was  pitilessly 
sacrificed,  to  the  infinite  despair 
of  their  Chinese  congregation ;  and 
they  assumed  the  habit  generally 
worn  by  the  Lamas,  or  priests  of 
Thibet.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Tartars,  Lamas  are  alone  privileged 
to  speak  on  reUgious  matters ;  and 
a  layman,  or  '  bLu;k  man,**  (to  use 
their  own  expression)  who  should 
presume  to  converse  on  things  spi- 
ritual, would  excite  laughter  and 
contempt.  It  was,  therefore,  good 
policy  to  adopt  a  dress  which  insured 
the  respect  and  attention  of  their 
hearers.  The  costume  was  one 
which  would  have  been  rather 
startling  to  a  priest  who,  without 
transition,  should  have  exchanged 
for  it  the  black  soutane  of  the 
Bomish  church.  It  consisted  in  a 
yellow  robe,  fastened  on  one  side 
with  five  ^t  buttons  and  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  long  red  sash,  a 
red  jacket  witn  a  violet  collar,  and 
a  yellow  cap  with  red  tuft.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  same  conciliatory 
spirit  which  had  dictated  the  change 


*  The  Tartars  call  laymen  haara-howmon,  (black  men,)  most  probably  on  account 
of  the  colour  of  their  hair,  in  contradistinction  to  the  white  shaved  crowns  of  their 
Lamas. 
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of  costume,  presided  over  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  travellers;  and  we 
find  them  heroically  declining  the 
hot  wine  offered  by  their  Cmnese 
host  of  the    frontier   inn,   saying, 
good  humouredly,  that  good  Ijamas 
must  abstain  from  wine  and  tobacco. 
We   dwell  purposely  on    these 
detaOs,  because  they  show  the  spirit 
in  which  the  journey  was  imder- 
taken,  and  explain  the  confidence 
with  which  the  travellers  were  re- 
ceived beneath  the  Mo^  tents,  and 
initiated  into  all  the  details  of  life 
in  the  vrildemess.    We  find  them 
associating  without  repugnance  with 
the     Tsao-Ta-Dze,     or     stinking 
Tartars,  (so  called  by  the  Chinese, 
who  are  themselves  far  from  irre- 
proachable on  the  score  of  clean- 
liness,)   purchasing    second  -  hand 
clothes  well  besmeared  with  mutton 
fat,  and  enjoying  their  Tartar  tea 
as  though  it  had  been  the  co^  au 
lait  of  their  native  land.    This  tea, 
by  the  bye,  deserves  a  few  words  of 
notice.    It  differs  materially  firom 
the  tea  of  the  Chinese ;  for  whereas 
the  latter  use  only  the  young  and 
tender   leaves    of  the    plant,   the 
Tartar  tea  is  composed  ofthe  coarse 
leaves,    and    even    some    of    the 
branches,  which  are  pressed  into 
moulds  of  about  the  size  and  thick- 
ness of  a  brick.    When  it  is  to  be 
used,  a  piece  of  the  brick  is  broken 
off",  pulverized,  and  boiled,  a  hand- 
M  of  salt  is  then  thrown  in,  and 
the  liquid  continues  to  boil  until  it 
is  almost  black ;  the  mixture  is  then 
poured  into  a  large  vessel,  and  in- 
variably offered  to  every  guest  on 
his  arrival.    The  E^issians  also  con- 
sume a  large  quantitv  of  this  article, 
and  in  the  noii^h  of  Tartary  it  serves 
as  the  only  medium  of  exchange. 
A  house,  a  camel,  or  a  horse,  is 
«old  for   so  many  teas — ^five  teas 
being  worth  an  ounce  of  silver. 

Lue  in  the  desert  is  monotonous 
enough ;  and  yet,  though  half  of 
the  hrst  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
nilgrimage  through  the  plains  of 
Mongoha,  the  interest  never  flags. 
The  little  incidents  of  travel  are 
told  good-humouredly,  and  some- 
times are  most-  amusing.  Let  us 
take,   for   instance,  the    following 


account  given  by  a  Tartar  hero  of 
the  war  against  the  English.    The 
narrator  was  a  native  of  &e  Tchakar 
country,  and  had  with  his  country- 
men   oeen   calted   out   to    march 
against  the  '  rebels  of  the  south' — 
as  the  Tart4irs  usually  call  us.    The 
Tchakar    (hterally  border-country) 
is,  in  fact,  an  immense  camp,  of 
which  all  the  inhabitants  are  bound 
to  mihtary  service,  and  are  divided 
into  different  tribes,  or  '  banners.' 
The    pastures  ofthe  Tchakar  serve 
to  feed  the  innumerable  flocks  of 
the  Emperor   of   China,   and  the 
natives     are     almost     exclusively 
employed  in  tending  them.    They 
are  not  allowed  to  ciQtivate  the  soil, 
or  to  sell  any. portion  of  it  to  their 
Chinese  nei^hoours.     As  may  be 
imagined,    mese   shepherd-soldiers 
are  only  called  upon  on  great  occa- 
sions, but  they  are  then  supposed 
to  be  irresistible. 

'  So  you  were  engaged  in  that  famous 
war  of  the  south  1  How  could  you 
Hhepherds  have  the  courage  of  soldiers  ? 
Accustomed  to  a  peaceful  life,  you  are 
strangers  to  that  rude  trade,  which 
consists  in  killing,  or  being  killed. '  '  Tes, 
we  are  shepherds,  it  is  tnie ;  but  we  do 
not  forget  that  we  are  soldiers  also,  and 
that  the  eight  banners  compose  the 
body  of  reserve  of  the  'Great  Master,' 
(the  Emperor.)  You  know  the  rules  of 
the  Empire.  When  the  enemy  appears^ 
the  militia  of  the  Kitat  (Coinese)  is 
first  sent ;  then  the  banners  of  the 
Solon  district  are  brought  forward ;  if 
the  war  is  not  ended,  then  a  signal  is 
made  to  the  banners  of  Tchakar ;  and  the 
very  sound  of  their  steps  is  always  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  rebels    to  order.' 

'  Did  you  fiffht  9-— did  you  see 

the  enemy  ?*  inquired  Samdadchiemba. 
'  No,  th^  dared  not  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  Kitat  kept  on  saying  that 
we  were  marching  to  certain  and  need- 
less death.  VfhaX  can  you  do,  they 
said,  against  sea-monsters?  They  hve 
in  the  water,  like  fishes ;  and  when  one 
least  expects  it,  they  rise  to  the  surfiioe, 
and  throw  their  mflamed  Si-Koua.* 
As  soon  as  one  makes  ready  to  shoot 
one's  arrows  at  them,  they  plunge  back 
into  the  water  like  frogs  ]  Thus,  th^ 
sought  to  frighten  us ;  but  we,  the 
soldiers  of  the  eight  banners,  were  not 
afraid.  Before  we  set  out,  the  chief 
Lamas  had  opened  the  book  of  celestial 
secrets,  and  had  assured  us  that  the 


*    Si-koua  means  pumpkin  of  the  West,  and  is  the  name  given  to  the  water- 
melon.   The  Chinese  called  the  European  bombs  Si-koua-pao. 
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affivir  would  have  a  bapfnr  issue.  The 
Emperor  had  given  to  eaid^  Tcbouauda^ 
a  Lama  learned  in  medicine^  and  initiated 
into  the  holy  mysteries,  who  was  to 
cure  us  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  climate, 
and  protect  us  against  the  magic  of  the 
sea-monsters.  What  had  we  then  to 
fear?  The  rebels  having  heard  that  the 
invincible  militia  of  the  Tchakar  was 
s^proaching,  trembled,  and  sued  for 
peaoe.  The  'Holy  Master/  in  hia 
infinite  mercy,  granted  their  prayer ; 
and  we  were  pennitted  to  return  to  our 
pastures  and  the  care  of  our  flocks.' 

But  Buch  meeting  were  rare,  and, 
in  general,  a  passins  salutatioii  in 
the  metaphorical  style  of  the  East, 
was  all  that  was  ezchaneed  with 
fellow-travellers.  It  womd  seem, 
however,  that  a  desert  life  has 
charms  which  we,  poor  slaves  of 
civilization,  can  scarcely  appreciate, 
but  which  never  fail  to  captivate 
ttfter  a  short  experience.  Would 
any  of  our  readers  have  fancied,  for 
instance,  that  a  search  after  argols 
could  be  an  exciting  employment? 
Araolf  let  it  be  understood,  is  a 
ratner  pretty  Tartar  word  for  a  very 
ugly  thing,  which  can  scarcely  be 
craceMly  described.  It  means,  in 
wt,  the  dung  of  the  innumerable 
animals  tJiat  feed  in  the  nliiins  d 
Ttrtaiy,  and  whidi,  in  a  dry  state, 
is  earefiilly  collected  by  the  nativeft 
and  is  their  only  fuel.  No  argols, 
no  breakfast;  and  in  consequence, 
M.  Hue  tells  us  tiiat  the  first  care 
of  M.  Grabet  and  himself,  in  tibe 
morning,  alter  devoting  a  short  time 
to  prayer,  was  to  seek  after  argols 
—with  what  zest  our  readers  &aXi 
•ae:— 

The  oceupation  that  followed  these 
meditations,  was  oertataly  not  of  a 
mystical  diaracter ;  it  was,  however,  a 
most  neoessaiy  one,  and  not  without  its 
attraotions.  Eaeh  of  us  thxew  a  bag 
over  his  shoulder,  and  set  out  in 
different  directions  in  quest  of  argols. 
Those  who  have  never  led  a  roving  lifb 
will  Boaroely  believe  that  such  an  oooa- 
pation  can  be  productive  of  enjoyment ; 
and  yet,  when  one  of  us  had  the  good 
finrtune  to  discover,  hidden  among  the 
grass,  an  argol  remarkable  for  its  siae 
and  siodty,  he  felt  at  his  heart  a  thrill 
ef  pleasure,  a  sudden   emotion,  that 

£ve  a  moment's  happiness.  The 
light  caused  by  the  ousooveiy  of  a 
fine  aigol  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  sportsman  finding  the  trace  of  his 
nne— of  a  child  oontempUting  the 
long   sought   for    bird's-neat  — >  ot   an 


angler,  who  sees  afish  quivering  at  the  end 
of  his  line ;  or,  if  we  mav  be  allowed  fa- 
liken  great  things  to  small,  we  would  com- 
pare it  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Leverrier 
finding  a  planet  at  the  tip  of  his  pen. 

We  are  not  at  Hberty,  unfor- 
tunately, to  dwell  as  we  would  on 
these  ^tails  of  Tartar  life,  however 
humorously  related,  for  y^e  must 
reserve  space  for  those  descriptionB 
of  Buddnistic  customs  in  which  the 
chief  interest  of  these  volumes  con^ 
sists.  It  suffices  to  say  that,  during 
the  eighteen  months  of  incredible 
fiUdgue  and  privations,  which  elapsed 
before  the  travellers  reached  Lha- 
Ssa,  their  courage  never  flagged* 
nor  did  their  good-humourea  and 
hopeAil  resignation  ever  forsake 
them.  Every  morning  the  tent  was 
struck,  and  me  encampment  of  the 
previous  night,  however  well  situ- 
ated, abandoned  without  segret. 
Indeed,  as  long  as  the  missionariea 
remained  in  tlie  {>lains  of  Mongolia^ 
surrounded  by  friendly  tribes,  they 
seem,  to  a  certain  d^ee,  to  have 
enjoyed  this  roving  me.  On  one 
occasion,  after  an  unusuaUy  pro» 
tracted  stay  of  two  days,  M.  Hue 


We  quitted  this  enoampment  without 
regret,  as  we  had  left  the  others,  with 
this  (Ufferenoe,  that  in  the  spot  where 
we  had  q>read  our  tent,  there  was  a 
greater  quantity  of  ashes  than  usual, 
and  that  the  surrounding  grass  was 
more  trodden  down. 

This  is  the  true  spirit  for  Tartar 
trayeUing,  which  it  is  not  given  ta 
every  one  to  possess  in  the  same 
degree.  In  the  choice  of  their 
attendant,  too,  the  missionariea 
appear  to  have  been  fortunate.  '  On 
tne  countenance  of  Samdadchiemba»' 
says  M.  Hue,  '  one  could  not  trace 
the  sly  cunning  of  the  Chinese,  nor 
the  good*natu^d  frankness  of  the 
Tartar,  nor  the  courageous  energy 
of  the  native  of  Thibet,  but  there 
was  a  mixture  of  all  three.  He  waa 
a  Dchiahour.'  His  countenance 
appears  to  have  been  a  faithful  index 
to  nis  character.  Such  as  he  was, 
Samdadchiemba  is  what  would  be 
tenned,  in  a  work  of  fiction,  an 
excellent  character.  In  this  truth- 
ful narrative,  he  forms  an  admirable 
portrait.  He  was  a  convert  of  M. 
Gabet,  and  had  imbibed  a  sort  of 
hasy  notion  of  Christianity,  which 
was  often  curiously  minted  witk 
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remizuflcenceB  of  his  early  creed. 
Straoge  soraples  would  Bometimes 
aasail  him;  as  on  one  occaBi<»u 
when  his  '  spiritual  faihers'  had,  to 
their  great  satisfaction,  sueceeded 
mgettmg  some  fish:— 

We  took  the  fishes,  and  went  to  the 
edge  of  the  little  lake  that  hiy  dose  to 
our  tent.  We  were  no  sooner  there, 
than  we  saw  Samdadcfaiemba  running 
towards  us  in  great  haste.  He  quickly 
untied  the  handkerchief  that  held  the 
fish.  '  What  are  you  going  to  do  V  he 
inquired,  anxiously.  '  We  are  going  to 
scale  and  clean  tiie  fish.'  '  Oh !  teke 
care,  my  spiritual  fathers ;  wait  a  little 
— ^we  must  not  commit  sin.'  'Who 
is  committing  sin  V  *  Look  at  the  fiah 
— see,  many  are  still  moving ;  you  must 
let  tbinn  die  quietly.  Is  it  not  a  sin  to 
kill  any  living  thing  V  *  Go  and  bake 
your  bread,'  we  replied,  'and  leave 
ns  alone.  Have  you  not  got  rid  of 
your  ideas  of  metenmsychoBiB  yet,  eh  f 
I)o  you  still  believe  that  men  are  turned 
into  beasts,  and  beasts  into  men  S*  The 
features  of  our  Dchiahour  relaxed  into 
a  broad  grin.  '  Ho-U  /  Ho-le  /'  said  he, 
dapping  his  forehead  ;  '  what  a  block- 
head I  am — ^what  was  I  thinking  about  ? 

I  had  forgotten  the  doctrine,' 

and  he  turned  off  quite  abashed  at 
having  g^ven  his  ridiculous  warning. 
Qlte  fish  was  fried  in  mutton  fiit,  aiMl 
proved  excellent^ 

We  ho^  we  shall  not  be  accused 
of  Buddmstic  tendencies  if  we  say 
that  there  appears  to  ns  something 
more  amiable  in  the  Dchiahour's 
misgivings  than  in  the  nnpitying 
orthodoxy  of  lus  spiritnal  fal^. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  anecdote 
shows  that  the  practLoes  of  a  rddgion 
will  often  ding  to  a  man  long  after 
its  tenets  appear  to  have  been 
totally  eradicated  &om  his  mind. 
We  must  add,  however,  that  when 
ihe  day  of  trial  came,  Samdad- 
diiemba  boldly  confessed  his  faith 
as  a  Christian,  and  eren  stood  a 
rery  fair  chance  of  becoming  a 
mart^,  in  spite^  of  his  backsliding 
on  the  subject*  of  metempsychosis. 
WeU  ought  the  missioiiaries  value 
their  neophyte,  for  (with  od»  doubt- 
ful exception)  no  new  convert  waa 
added  to  their  diurdi  during  their 
long  and  perilous  journey.  AJthottdli 
hospitably,  and  even  courteously 
received  everywhere — under  the 
humblest  Mogul  tent  and  in  the 
wealthiest  Lama-houses — ^though  lis- 
tened to  with  deference  as  men  of 
prayer  and  piety  by  every  daas  of 


Tartars,  (perhaps  of  all  nations  the 
most  incbned  to  religious  feelings,) 
they  made  no  proselytes.  A&et 
reading  iheir  own  account  of  their 
efforts,  one  remains  convinced  of 
the  diffiofulties  which  must  stand  iu 
the  way  of  c<mversions  from  Budd^ 
hism.  Idola1a*y,  as  it  is  represented 
in  story  books  for  children,  under 
its  grossest  form  of  fetichism,  may  be 
easdy  oonG|uered,  but  the  vast  spirit 
of  f^antheism  is  more  difficult  to 
grapple  witiL  That  Buddhism,  as 
understood  by  the  more  enlightened 
Lamas,  is  Pantheism,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  All  created  beings  emi^ 
Date  from,  and  return  to,  iBuddla 
— the  one  eternal  and  universal 
soul  —  the  j^inciple  and  end  of 
all  things,  and  of  whom  all  things 
are  the  partial  and  temporary 
manifestations.  Ail  animated  beinga 
are  divided  into  classes,  that  have 
each  of  them  in  their  power  the 
means  of  sanctification,  so  as  to 
obtain,  after  death«  transmigratioa 
into  a  higher  class,  imtil,  at  kst^ 
they  enjoy  plenitude  of  being  by 
absorption  into  the  eternal  soul  of 
BuddDoa.  This  doctrine,  simpk 
enough  when  embuned  by  the  so- 
perior  class  of  JSuddhists,  is  ov^- 
laid  with  superstitions  for  the  vulgar; 
and  it  is  tnis  double  character  of 
Buddhism,  varying  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  believer,  that,  in  our 
opinion,  constitutes  the  great  di£i- 
culty  in  the  path  of  ]^roselytism. 
Every  Buddhist  is  provided  lox  the 
defence  of  his  &ith  with  the  very 
annoar  best  fitted  to  protect  him 
in  his  particular  social  aad  intd- 
lectual  sph«!e.  The  enlightened 
Lamas  of  Thibet  take  refuge  in  the 
vastness  and  antiquity  of  tiaeir  sys- 
tem, which  we  ought,  perhaps, 
rather  to  term  a  philosophy  than  a 
religion.  Their  comprehensive  creed 
can  tolerate  all  others  which  appear 
but  as  subdivisions  of  itself-— partial 
and  limited  views  of  the  sreat  un>> 
versal  law,  of  which  it  has  bees 
given  to  them  alone  to  embrace  the 
whole.  They  boast  with  reasom 
tiiat  no  precepts,  not  even  those  of 
the  Gospel,  are  more  noble ;  no  prac- 
tices  more  tolerant  than  those  of 
Buddhism.  Even  the  doctrine  of 
equality  among  men«  which  has 
r^adered  Christianity  so  attractive 
to  the  oppressed  of  all  other  creediu 
yrm  pieaehed   by  Buddhirts  eea^ 
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tunes  before  our  era.  The  belief 
in  the  progressive  eulightenment  of 
mankind,  and  the  penectibility  of 
our  nature,  which  are  the  very 
essence  of  Buddhism,  has  seduced 
many  philosophical  minds  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries,  and  will 
not  easily  be  abandoned  by  the 
Lamas — me  dispensers  of  Imowledge, 
whose  mission  is  that  of  teachers — 
for  the  levelling  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Mon- 
foUa  and  Tartary,  among  a  more 
Ignorant  race,  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet 
had  to  cope  with  another  sort  of 
opposition.  The  lower  orders  of 
iBuddhists  know  nothing  of  the  ab- 
stract doctrine,  but  are  hedged  in 
by  petty  customs  and  daily  obser- 
vances, which  are  the  most  powerful 
defence  for  narrow  minds.  In  vain 
did  the  missionaries  endeavour  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  creed  of 
these  simple  tribes,  who  believed 
firmly  they  knew  not  exactly  what. 
When  questioned  on  this  subject, 
they  would  refer  the  inquirer  to  the 
Lamas,  who  in  their  turn  would 
avow  their  ignorance  as  compared 
to  the  '  sainto.'  All  agreed  in  one 
point,  tliat  the  doctrine  came  from 
the  West,  and  that  there  alone  it 
would  be  found  pure  and  imdeiiled. 

When  we  had  expounded  to  them  the 
traths  of  Christianity,  they  never  argued 
with  us,  but  merely  answered  with 
great  coolness,  'We  have  not  all  the 
prayers  here.  The  Lamas  of  the  West 
will  explain  all — will  account  for  every- 
thing ;  we  believe  in  the  traditions  from 
the  West. '  These  expressions  only  served 
to  corroborate  a  remark  we  had  had 
occasion  to  make  during  our  journey 
through  Tartary ;  namely,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  luama-house  of  any  impor- 
tance, of  which  the  chief  Lama  does  not 
come  from  Thibet.  A  Lama  who  has 
traveUed  to  Lha-Ssa  is  sure  on  his  re- 
turn to  obtain  the  confidence  of  every 
Tartar.  He  is  considered  as  a  superior 
being---a  seer,  before  whose  eyes  ^e 
mysteries  of  lives  past  and  to  come  have 
heen  unveiled  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the 
'  eternal  sanctuary'  in  the  '  land  of 
spirits.** 

It  appears  just  possible  tons,  that 
this  obscurity  in  speiddng  of  things 


spiritual,  which,  after  all,  can  at 
best  be  seen  but  as  through  a  gl<wa 
darkly,  is  not  so  peculiar  to  Bud^» 
hism  as  M.  Hue  and  his  companion 
suppose;  and  that  the  dogmas  of 
any  religion  are  more  difficult  of 
comprehension  to  minds  who  have 
not  oeen  prepared  from  infancy  for 
their  reception  than  is  generally 
imagined.  When  we  are  told,  for 
instance,  by  our  author,  that  in  a 
'few  plain  words*  he  exposed  the 
doctrines  of  his  church,  we  confess 
that  we  have  our  doubts  as  to  any 
lucidity  of  expression  being  sufficient 
to  convey  to  untrained  nearers  a 
clear  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  among  others. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  westward  our 
travellers  determined  to  bend  their 
steps,  in  search  of  knowledge  at  the 
fountain-head;  resolved  to  visit 
Thibet,  and  to  attack  Buddhism  in 
its  very  stronghold,  Lha-Ssa.  To 
this  change  in  their  original  plan, 
we  owe  the  most  interestmg  portion 
of  these  travels.  Although  they 
made  no  secret  of  their  intentions 
of  proselytism,  they  were  received 
in  all  the  Lama-houses  as  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  field  of  religious 
instruction,  and  as  such  became  ini- 
tiated into  all  the  habits  of  Lamanist 
life.  One  cannot  help  reflecting 
how  different  would  be  the  recep- 
tion of  Lamas,  who  should  visit 
Home,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
converting  the  subjects  or  His  Holi- 
ness to  Buddhism.  The  details  given 
by  M.  Hue  on  Lamanism  in  general 
are  more  complete  than  any  we 
remember  to  have  read,  and  are 
given  with  a  natural  piquancy  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  writers  on  sucn 
grave  subjects. 

Tartary  is,  nerhape,  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  world,  the  most 
priest-ridden;  the  Lamas  forming, 
it  is  said,  one-third  of  the  entire 
population.  In  most  families,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eldest  son,  who 
remains  '  a  black  man,'  all  the  sons 
are  Lamas.  Their  future  destiny  is 
decided  from  the  very  cradle,  by  the 
fact  of  their  parents  causing  their 
heads  to  be  snaved.     As  they  are 


•  H'lABsa  (land  of  apirits),  called  by  the  Moguls  Jf(mA«-2>Ao<  (eternal  sanctuary). 
Although  averse  to  any  unnecessary  change  in  the  received  ortiiographj^  of  proper 
names,  we  have  adopted  M.  Hue's  mode  of  spelling,  in  the  case  of  the  capital  of 
Thibet,  as  there  appear  to  be  etymological  reasons  for  it. 
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vowed  to  celibacy,  it  is  probable 
Ihat  Chinese  policy  has  favoiired 
the  natural  bias  or  the  people  to- 
wards a  religions  life,  in  order  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  population. 
Certain  is  it,  that  while  the  govem- 
ment  of  Pekin  suffers  its  own  bonzes 
and  priests  to  remain  in  the  most 
abject  condition,  it  has  always  ho- 
noured and  encouraged  Lamanism 
in  Tartary  and  Thftet.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  exploits  of  their 
ancestors  is  not  yet  extinct  beneath 
the  tents  of  the  Mo^s,  and  legends 
of  conquest  and  traditions  of  empire 
still  serve  to  wile  away  the  long 
leisure  hours  of  their  roving  life. 
Notwithstanding  two  centuries  of 
peace,  and  the  enervating  influence 
of  Chinese  misgovemment,  if  an 
appeal  were  made  to  Tartar  fanati- 
cism, hordes  might  yet  pour  down 
from  the  vast  country,  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  Thibet,  which 
would  make  the  Celestial  Emperor 
tremble  on  his  throne  in  Pekin. 
The  spread  of  Lamanism  is  the  best 
safeguard  against  such  a  contin- 
gency, and  tne  empty  honours  paid 
oy  the  sceptic  and  worldly  Chinese 
to  the  different  Grand  Lamas,  have 
no  other  motive  than  a  desire  to 
appease  the  susceptibility  of  the 
Tieu^ar  tribes.  The  Lamas  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes :  those  that 
remain  under  the  tent,  and  whose 
mode  of  life  differs  little  from  that 
of  the  other  members  of  their  family ; 
the  travelling  Lamas — migratory 
kind  of  animals — ^who,  with  staff  in 
hand,  and  wallet  at  their  backs, 
wander  from  place  to  place,  trusting 
to  Tartar  hospitality  for  their  main- 
tenance ;  aAd  lastly,  the  Lamas  who 
live  in  communities,  or  convents, 
and  devote  themselves  more  espe- 
cially to  study  and  prayer.  Most 
of  tne  Lama-houses  enjoy  large  re- 
venues, the  resnlt  of  imperial  foim- 
dations,  or  the  liberality  of  native 
princes.  These  are  distributed  at 
certain  periods  among,  the  Lamas, 
according  to  their  rank  in  the 
hierarchy.  Some  religious  commu- 
nities, or  aggregations  of  Lama- 
houses,  such  as  that  of  Grand 
Kouren,  number  30,000  Lamas,  and 
its  head,  the  Guison-Tomba,  is 
powerful  enough  to  give  umbrage 
to  the'  Chinese  Emperor  himself. 
But  the  chief  of  the  humblest  Lama- 


house  may  be  an  important  person- 
ace,  if  he  happen  to  be  a  Chaberon, 
that  is  to  say,  an  incarnation  of 
Buddha — one  whose  death  is  but 
a  transformation.  The  Buddhists 
flrmly  believe  in  these  transmigra- 
tions of  their  living  Buddhas,  and 
the  ceremonies  which  attend  the 
election — ^we  ought  to  say  the  re- 
cognition— of  these  undymg  sove- 
reigns, are  curiously  related  by  M. 
Hue. 

When  a  Qrand  Lama  takes  his  de- 
parture, that  is  <to  say,  when  he  dies, 
the  event  is  no  subject  for  mourning  to 
the  community.  There  is  no  giving  way 
to  tears  or  regret,  for  every  one  is  con- 
vinced that  tiie  Chaberon  will  soon  re- 
appear. His  apparent  death  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  new  existence — ^a  link 
added  to  an  endless  and  uninterrupted 
chain  of  successive  lives — a  mere  palin- 
genesia.  So  long  as  the  saint  remains 
in  the  chiysalis  state,  his  disciples  are 
in  the  greatest  anxiety,  for  their  great 
afbir  is  to  find  ont  in  what  spot  their 
master  is  to  resume  his  life.  If  a  rain- 
bow appears  in  the  clouds,  it  is  consi- 
dered as  a  token  sent  them  by  their 
former  Grand  Lama,  to  aid  them  in  their 
researches.  Every  one  then  £iUs  to 
praying,  and  while  the  community,  thus 
bereaved  of  its  Lama,  redoubles  its  feasts 
and  orisons,  a  chosen  band  sets  out  to 
consult  the  TchvHchun,  or  soothsayer, 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  all  things 
hidden  from  ordinary  men.  He  is  in- 
formed that  on  such  a  day  of  such  a 
month,  the  rainbow  of  the  Chaberon  was 
seen  in  the  heavens;  that  it  appeared 
in  a  certain  direction ;  was  more  or  less 
luminous ;  was  visible  during  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  and  then  disappeared 
under  such  and  such  circumstances. 
When  the  Tch/wrtchwa  has  obtained  all 
the  necessary  information,  he  recites  a 
few  prayers,  opens  his  book  of  divina- 
tion, and  finally  pronounces  his  oracle, 
while  the  Tartars,  who  have  come  to 
consult  him,  listen  to  his  words,  kneel- 
ing, and  wrapt  in  profound  devotion. 
Tour  Grand  Lama,  he  says,  is  come  to 
life  again,  in  Thibet,  at  such  a  distance 
from,  your  house ;  you  will  find  him  in 
such  a  fiunily.  When  the  poor  creatures 
have  heard  the  oracle,  they  return  re- 
joicing, to  announce  the  good  tidings  at 
the  Lama-house. 

It  frequently  occurs,  that  the  disciples 
of  the  defunct  Lama  have  no  need  to 
take  all  this  trouble  to  discover  his  new 
birthplace.  He  often  condesoendB  so 
far  as  to  reveal,  in  person,  the  SQcret  of 
his  transformation.  As  soon  as  he  has 
performed  his  metamorphosis  in  Thibet, 
he  declares  himself  at  his  birthplace,  at 
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an  age  at  which  ordmaiy  children  can- 
not articulate  a  ivord.  I^  he  aaya,  with 
a  tone  of  anihonty,  am  the  Gh»nd  Ldana^ 
the  liying  Buddha  of  such  a  temple ;  let 
me  be  conducted  to  the  Lamft-hoiue,  of 
which  I  am  the  immortal  superior.'.  .  • 

The  Tartars  are  always  delighted  at 
the  discoveiy  of  their  Grand  hsantk,  by 
whatever  means  it  may  be  effected.  Pre- 
parations are  joyfoUy  made  for  the 
journey;  the  ministers  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  fimily  join  tiie  caravan, 
which  is  to  bring  back  the  saint  in 
triumph.  High  and  low  contribute  to 
the  expense,  and  are  ^ager  to  share  the 
dangers  of  the  journey.  These  are  not 
in  general  trifling ;  itH*  the  lama  is  fre- 
quently inconsiderate  enough  towards 
his  followers  to  transmigrate  in  a  part 
of  the  countiy  at  once  distant  and  diffi- 
cult of  access.  If  one  expedition  fails, 
or  £fiils  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  another 
is  sent,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  these 
devotees  faltering  in  their  fiuth.  When 
at  last  the  Chaberon  is  discovered,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  he  is  accepted 
and  proclaimed  at  once,  without  proper 
precautions  being  tal^en  to  ascertain  nis 
identity.  A  solemn  sitting  is  held,  at 
which  the  living  Buddha  is  examined  in 
public,  with  the  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion. He  is  questioned  as  to  the  name 
of  the  Lama-house  of  which  he  pretends 
to  be  the  chief,  its  distance  and  situa- 
tion, and  the  number  of  its  resident 
Trttmas  He  is  moreover  interrogated 
concerning  the  habits  of  the  defunct 
Grand  Lama,  and  the  principal  particu- 
lars of  his  death.  After  all  ikese  ques- 
tions, prayer-books,  tea-pots,  cups,  uten- 
nl^  and  things  of  all  kmds,  are  placed 
before  him,  and  he  is  expected  to  de- 
signate those  which  belonged  to  him 
during  his  preceding  life. 

In  general,  the  child,  who  is  rarely 
more  than  five  or  six  years  old,  comet 
<mt  triumphant  from  ail  these  trials; 
replies  oorrectiy  to  all  the  questions  that 
are  put  to  him;  and  zuaJLes,  without 
hesitation,  the  inventoiy  of  his  former 
furniture.  '  This,'  he  says,  '  is  the 
prayer-book  I  was  in  the  hahit  of  using ; 
Lere  is  the  painted  cup  in  which  I  used 
to  drink  tea^'  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  list. 

The  Tartars  are,  undoubtedly,  often 
the  dupes  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
making  a  Grand  Lama  of  the  brat.  We 
think,  however,  that  often  the  aflGur  is 
conducted  on  both  sides  with  perfiBct 
nmplicity  and  good  faith.  From  all  we 
gathered  from  persons  most,  wortiiy  of 
belief  it  appears  certun  that  the  wonders 
related  of  the  Chaberons  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  juggling  or  delusion.  A 
purdy  human  philosophy  would,  doubt- 
less, reject  such  &cts,  or  unhesitatingly 


lay  them  to  the  charge  of  Lamanist  im- 
posture. We— catholic  missionaries — 
think  that  the  great  liar  who  deceived 
our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  prosecute* 
on  earth  his  system  of  falsehood.  He 
who  was  potent  enough  to  sustun 
Simon  Magus  in  the  air,  may  well  speak 
in  the  present  day  by  the  mouth  of  a 
child,  in  order  to  confirm  the  belief  of 
his  worriiippera. 

As  oar  duties  are  those  of  the 
critic,  and  not  those  of  the  inauisitor» 
we  will  not  Stop  to  inquire  now  fisr 
the  slightly  Manichean  doctrine  im- 
plied in  the  concluding  remark  of 
M.  Hue  is  received  as  orthodox  hy 
the  GaBican  Church;  but,  as  a 
general  observation,  we  may  say, 
Siat  iiiere  seems  no  reason  "whj, 
with  such*  a  method  of  accounting 
for  miracles,  any  should  be  dis- 
believed; nor  <K>  we  understand 
how,  undertto  system,  any  miracle, 
can  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  any  religion.  Surely,  since 
tlie  days  ot  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, no  enemy  of  Christianity  ever 
attacked  it  more  radically  thian  by 
attributing  the  power  of  miracles  to 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  tbe  devils ! 
M.  Hue  reminds  us  of  a  preacher 
whom  we  once  heard,  in  an  en* 
lightened  capital,  e^lainins  the 
miracle  of  speech  in  Balaam  s  ass, 
by  remiuding  his  congregation  that 

Earrots  —  nay,  even  bi3l  -  inches, 
ave  been  made  to  speak,  and  there- 
fore, why  not  an  ass  P  It  never 
occurred  to  him,  that  in  the  im- 
possibility of  the  thing  the  miracle 
oonsiste(L  There  is  a  little  of  Ihe 
same  kind  of  oversight  in  the  ex- 
planations of  our  missionaries.  They 
are,  however,  too  earnest  and  single- 
hearted  in  their  credulity  to  be 
laughed  at;  and,  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  their  powers  of  belief 
were  still  further  tested,  they  dis- 
played a  courageous  resolution  whidi 
disarms  ridicme,  and  is  not  the  leas 
admirable  because  shown  on  an 
absurd  occasion.  Among  the  in- 
ferior class  of  Lamas  there  are  many 
who  pretend  to  possess  preternatural 
gifts, which  are  ezercisea  publicly  on 
solemn  occasions,  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  fame  of  the  saint  who 
exhibits  them,  and  the  revenues  dT 
the  cozomunity  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  M.  Hue  and  his  com- 
panion bein^  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  large  £ama-house,  heard  that 
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one  of  these  festiTals  was  to  be  held, 
at  which  a  Lama  was  to  perform  the 
unpleasant  bat  wonderfxd  feat  of 
disembowelling  himself  for  the  grati« 
fieation  of  the  public,  and  after  re« 
Ttiaining  in  that  state  for  a  certain 
time,  dnring  which  he  would  answer 
any  questions  vespecting  futurity, 
he  would  replace  things  in  statu  quo 
by  means  of  a  short  prayer.  Accord* 
in^  to  their  views  of  such  matters, 
this  could,  of  course,  be  easily 
effected  by  the  agency  of  the  Enl 
One,  and  tney  were  confirmed  in  the 
idea  by  the  wording  of  an  inro- 
cation  used  on  similar  occasions, 
and  which  certainly  appears  to  in* 
dicate  some  infernal  bargain.  In- 
stead,  th^efore,  of  suspecting 
ixickery,  they  only  considered  how 
they  could  best  prove  the  superiority 
of  prayer  over  incantations,  and 
neutralize  the  power  of  the  deviL 
They  determined  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
tibie  diabolical  invocation,  to  stand 
forward,  and  in  the  name  of  the  true 
God  to  arrest  the  charm.  Anunfore* 
seen  accident  fortunately  prevented 
their  reaching  the  scene  of  action  in 
time,  or  it  is  very  possible  that  their 
journey  mi^ht  have  terminated  then 
and  there  m  mari^rrdom,  in  spite  of 
Buddhistic  toleration.  Faith  and 
courage  are,  however,  no  subjects 
for  sarcasm,  wherever  they  may  be 
exhibited,  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
tiiere  was  a  good  deal  of  both  in  the 
above  plan. 

Our  readers  will  see  that  these 
volumes  are  interesting,  not  only  by 
the  facts  they  contam,  but  also 
firom  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  writer  judges  them.  Not  the 
least  amusing  Mature  in  the  case  is, 
that  we  find  him  continually  noting 
as  absurd  Buddhistic  abuses  many 
customs  which  are  common  to  his 
own  Church.  On  the  very  outset 
of  their  journey,  the  missionaries 
took  advantage  of  their  stay  at  Tolon- 
Noor,  a  town  famousfor  its  foundries, 
to  have  a  large  crucifix  cast.  M. 
Hue  mentions  that  the  large  statues 
of  Buddha  almost  all  come  firom 
tiience,  but  these  he  calls  idols, 
whereas  the  crocifix  was  an  image. 
The  pilgrimages,  genuflexions,  and 


vows  of  the  Buddhist  devotees  sur* 
prise  him,  as  though  there  were 
no  steps  at  Borne  worn  bare  by 
thousands  of  knees — ^no  shrines  in 
France  visited  by  bare-footed  jril- 
grims — ^no  children  dressed  in  white 
from  their  birth  to  please  the  Y imn 
Mary !  In  one  description  of  a 
Lama  seminary,  he  remarks  that  the 
canonical  books  of  Buddhism  being 
all  written  in  the  language  of  Thibet, 
the  Lamas  of  Mongolm  pass  their 
lives  in  studying  their  religion  in  a 
foreign  idiom,  while  they  scarcely 
know  Hieir  own  language.  Let  us 
see  what  improvement  the  intro- 
duction of  Catholicism  would  effect 
in  this  state  of  things.  We  open  a 
recent  work*  on  French  missions  in 
Cochin-China  and  Corea ;  and  in  a 
description  of  the  Catholic  seminary 
of  Pulo-I^coux,  near  Pinang,  we 
read : — '  Both  teachers  and  pupils 
speak  only  Latin  in  their  class— <^ 
not  the  barbarous  Latin  of  our 
schools,  but  a  pure,  harmonious 
tongue,  such  as  I  never  heard  spoken 
before.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  elementarynotions  of  ffeography^ 
modem  history,  and  arithmetic,  the 
children  receive  an  exclusively  reli- 
gious education*'  Th^re  is  one  mven* 
tion,  however,  in  which  Buddhism 
has  no  rival,  and  which  throws  the 
Boman-catholic  idea  of  praying  by 
proxy  quite  into  shade.  We  never 
heard  of  a  prayer-mill  before.  A 
piece  of  pasteboard,  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  is  covered  with  prayers  of  the 
most  approved  sort;  once  set  in 
motion,  this  machine  will  turn  for  a 
long  while,  and  so  long  as  it  does 
turn,  the  prayers  inscribed  on  it  are 
placed  to  the  credit  of  tiie  person 
who  first  set  it  going.  Sometimes 
these  mills  are  set  up  in  a  stream, 
and  pray  everlastingly  for  their 
founders. 

We  must  now  hurry  on  toLha-Ssa^ 
foregoing  many  tempting  pictures 
of  Uninese  life  which  occur  by  the 
way,  for  our  travellers  were  obliged 
to  pass  on  Chinese  territory  oe* 
fore  reachine  their  destination.  A 
Chinese  lanmord  is  a  curious  cha- 
racter, as  curious  often  as  the  sign 
of  his  own  inn ;  and  whether  ne 
lodged  at  the  '  Hotel  of  Justice  and 
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Mercy/  or  at  that  of  the  'Three 
Perfections,'  or  the  'Five  Felicities,* 
or  put  up  at  the  *  Temperate  Climate* 
imi,  M.  Hue  finds  matter  for  amusing 
description.  On  these  occasions 
the  great  fear  of  the  missionaries 
was,  that  they  should  be  taken  for 
English,  seemg  that  these  latter 
were  not  in  favour  just  then : 

At  Tchoang-Long  we  lodged  at  the 
hotel  of  the  '  Three  Social  Relations/ 
where  we  had  the  pleasant-est  landlonl 
imaginable  to  deal  with.  He  was  a 
true  Chinese  ;  and,  to  give  us  a  proof  of 
his  perspicacity,  asked  us  point  blank 
if  we  were  not  English — ^adding,  to  make 
the  question  clearer,  that  he  meant  by 
Ing-kie-li,  the  sea-devils  (Yang-kouei- 
Dze,)  who  were  making  war  at  Canton. 
— '  No,  we  are  not  English,  and  we  are 
neither  sea  nor  land-devils,  nor  devils  of 
any  sort.'  A  lounger  who  stood  by 
luckily  counteracted  the  bad  effect  of 
the  interpellation.  'Why,'  said  he  to 
the  innkeeper,  'don't  you  know  how  to 
look  at  men's  faces?  How  can  you 
fancy  that  these  men  can  be  Yang-kouei- 
Dze  ?  Don't  you  know  that  their  eyes 
are  alwi^  hlue,  and  their  hair  quite 
red?' — 'True,'  said  the  innkeeper,  'I 
had  not  thought  of  that.' — 'No,  indeed,' 
we  added;  'vou  cannot  have  reflected. 
Bo  you  think  that  sea-monsters  could 
live  on  land,  and  ride  on  horseback,  as 
we  do? — "True,  true,  the  Ing-kie-li,  it 
is  said,  never  dare  to  leave  the  sea  :  as 
soon  as  they  come  ashore,  they  tremble, 
and  die,  like  fish  out  of  water.'  A  great 
deal  more  was  said  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  sea-monsters — the  result 
of  which  was,  that  we  could  not  possibly 
be  of  the  same  race. 

In  the  beginning  of  1846,  after 
incredible  trials  and  fatigues,  M. 
Hue  and  his  companion  reached 
Lha-Ssa,  the  capital  of  Thibet — ^the 
Eome  of  Buddhism.  The  perils  of 
the  road  were  at  an  end;  but 
dangers  of  another  sort  were  to  be 
expected.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  ostensible  object  of  their 
journey — the  propagation  of  a  new 
religion — coula  fail  to  give  um- 
brage to  a  purely  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment, such  as  that  of  the  Td^- 
Lama.  For  persecution  they  were, 
therefore,  prepared;  but  certainly 
did  not  expect  it  from  the  quarter 
in  which  it  was  destined  to  originate. 
Strange  to  say,  the  opposition  they 
met  with,  and  which  finally  achieved 
their  expulsion  from  Thibet,  was 
political,  and  not  religious  —  the 
result    of    Chinese    susceptibility. 


rather  than  of  any  religious  hostility. 
At  the  period  of  their  arrival  at 
Lha-Ssa,  the  Chinese  resident  at  the 
Court  of  Pekin  was  no  less  a  person, 
than  the  famous  Ki-Chan,  (or  Ke- 
shen,  as  he  is  often  called  by  the 
English) — ^the  same  who  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  as  Imperial  Com- 
missary during  the  negotiations 
with  England,  in  1839.  On  that 
occasion,  £i-Chan  showed,  in  one 
respect,  at  least,  greater  discrimina- 
tion than  most  of  his  countrymen, 
for  he  perceived  at  once  the  im- 
possibility of  holding  out  against 
European  forces,  and  made  the  best 
terms  he  could.  The  necessity  for 
concessions  was  not,  however,  so 
well  understood  at  the  court  of 
Pekin.  The  unfortunate  Commis- 
sary was  accused  of  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  corrupted  by  English 
gold,  and  to  have  sold  a  portion  of 
3ie  Celestial  territory  to  the  sea- 
devils.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
declared  *  worthy  of  death,*  deprived 
of  his  titles,  goods,  and  honours, 
and  sent  into  exile  in  Tartary ;  his 
houses  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  his  wives  put  up  to  auction! 
But  Fortune  and  the  emperors  of 
China  are  capricious ;  and  events  in 
Thibet  having,  towards  the  year 
1844,  assumed  an  aspect  which  ap- 
peared to  offer  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  Chinese  influence 
in  that  quarter,  the  '  Holy  Master' 
bethought  him  of  the  talents  of  his 
discarded  servant,  £i-Chan,  and 
sent  him  to  Lha-Ssa,  with  extra- 
ordinary powers.  The  events  we 
allude  to  are  narrated  by  M.  Hue 
with  clearness,  and,  we  liave  reason 
to  believe,  with  great  accuracy ;  but 
we  cannot  make  room  for  any  ac- 
count of  them,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
ruling  powers  at  Lha-Ssa  in  184^,  so 
as  to  render  the  situation  of  our 
travellers  intelligible. 

The  goveniment  of  Thibet  is  a 
complete  theocracy,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Tal^-Luna  is  unbounded, 
as  that  of  a  divinity  deigning  to  reign 
on  earth  must  naturalfy  be  over  his 
worshippers.  But  as  he  often  trans- 
migrates into  the  body  of  a  mere 
chud,  and  that,  moreover,  his  very 
divinity  makes  it  derogatory  in  him 
to  meddle  with  worldly  affairs,  he  is 
supplied  with  a  grosser  colleague, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Komeknan, 
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or  spiritual  emperor,  traoBacts  ail  the 
busineBS  of  the  state.    He  is  nomi- 
nated for  life  by  the  Tal^-Lama,  and 
in  his  turn  chooses  four  kalons,  or 
ministers,  whose  power,  like  that  of 
ministers  elsewhere,  is  of  uncertain 
duration.    At  the  time  we  speak  of, 
thanks  to  Chinese  intrigue,  both  the 
Tal^-Lama  and  the  Nomekhan  were 
minors :    and  the  regency  was  in- 
trusted to  the  first.  kSlon,  or  minis- 
ter, whose  one-absorbine  object  was 
to  endeavour  to  resist  uie  daily  in* 
terference  and  encroachments  or  Ki- 
Chsoi,  and  to  emancipate  Thibet  from 
the  oppressive  iriencbhip  of  the  court 
of  Pekin.    No  pope,  protected  by  an 
army  of  occupation,  was  ever  more 
hampered.  ButtheCelestialEmperor 
had  declared  himself  the  '  protector' 
of  the  Tal^-Lama ;  and  as  such  was 
he  not  bound  to  interfere  on  every 
occasion  where  his  dignity  or  inte- 
rests were  concerned  P    The  arrival 
of  two  Europeans  at  Lha-Ssa,  was  a 
circumstance  well  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  suspicions  of  Ki-Chan,  who. 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Chinese  policy, 
considered  the   total    exclusion  of 
Europeans  as    the  only  safeguard 
against  foreign  invasion.    In  con- 
sequence, the  missionaries  had  to 
undergo  more  than  one  minute  in- 
terrogatory, and  a  most  searching 
domiciliary  visit.   The  object  of  this 
latter  seems  especially  to  nave  been, 
to  ascertain  whether  they  possessed 
any  maps.    Although  convicted  of 
having  m  their  possession  several  of 
these  prohibited  articles,  they  ma- 
naged, by  their  guarded  replies,  and 
a  Httle  acbroit  flattery,  to  lull  the 
suspicions  of  the  Chinese    envoy, 
and  even  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
Begent.    This    latter,  indeed,    re- 
peatedly assured  them,  with  that 
self-deceit  by  which  the  oppressed 
often  seek  to  delude  themselves  into 
a  belief  of  their  own  independence, 
tiiat  they  had  nothing  to  fear  as  long 
as  he  supported  them,  for  that  it  was 
he  *  who  gjovemed  the  country.'  For 
a  little  wmle  thin^  went  on  smoothly 
enough;   the  missionaries  followed 
their    religion   openly,    and    even 
worked  hurd  at  makmg  converts — 
not  very  successfully,  it  seems  to  us ; 
but  still,  so  long  as  they  were  al- 
lowed to  BOW,  they  might  hope  one 
day  to  reap.    The  Begent  himself 
would  frequently  discuss  with  them 
on  religious  topics  :— 


The  Regent  was  fond  of  talking  on  re- 
ligious matters,  and  they  formed  the 
principal  subject  of  our  conversations 
with  him.  In  the  beginning  of  our  in- 
tercourse, he  said  to  us  the  following 
remarkable  words : — '  All  your  long  jour- 
neys have  been  undertaken  solely  with 
a  religious  object.  .  .  .  You  are  right, 
for  religion  is  the  great  business  of  life. 
I  see  that  the  French  and  the  people  of 
Thibet  think  alike  in  that  respect.  We 
are  not  like  the  Chinese,  who  take  no 
account  of  the  care  of  their  souls.  Never- 
theless, your  religion  is  not  the  same 
as  ours.  .  .  .  Itisofimportancetoknow 
which  is  the  true  one.  Let  us  examine 
both  sincerely  and  attentively  ;  if  yours 
is  the  best,  we  will  adopt  it ;  how  could 
we  refuse  to  do  so?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  ours  is  the  best,  I  suppose  that 
you  will  be  rational  enough  to  follow  it.* 

Of  course,  the  tolerant  Begent 
thought  that  he  was  not  promising- 
much;  and,  as  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, each  party  made  sure  of  con- 
verting the  other.  Still,  one  sees  so 
many  people  who  defend  what  they 
are  convinced  is  the  truth  with  as 
little  temper  and  good  faith  as 
though  they  were  maintaining  what 
they  Know  to  be  a  falsehood,  tnat  wo 
must  allow  that  he  had  some  merit. 
The  controversy  then  began;  the 
Begent,  with  ^eat  courtesy,  allow- 
ing the  Christians,  as  his  guests,  to 
expound  their  doctrine  flrot.  But 
our  controversialists  soon  found  out 
what  so  many  other  disputants 
would  do  well  to  remember — viz., 
that  in  order  to  give  or  receive  a  clear 
definition,  it  is  essential  that  both 
antagonists  should  be  agreed  as  to 
the  value  of  its  terms.  The  argu- 
ment was  carried  on  in  Chinese,  and 
neither  M.  Hue  nor  M.  Grabet  were 
sufficiently  conversant  with  the  lan- 
guage to  be  able  to  convey  meta- 
physical ideas  by  its  means.  The 
truth-seeking  Begent,  therefore,  pro- 
posed that  the  theological  conversa- 
tions should  be  suspended  imtil  his 
adversaries  should  have  learned  the 
language  of  Thibet ;  and  he  himself 
furnished  them  with  a  master. 

£i-Chan,  on  his  part,  was  equally 
curious,  but  on  other  matters. 

During  the  sh^rt  period  of  our  prospe- 
rity at  Lha-Ssa,  we  had  some  fiimiliar 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese  ambassador, 
Ki-Chan.  He  sent  for  us  two  or  three 
times,  to  talk  politics,  or,  to  use  the 
Chinese  expression,  to  speak  'idle  words.' 
He  talked  much  of  the  English,  and  of 
Queen  Victoria.     '  It  seems,*  said  he. 
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'that  she  is  a  woman  of  great  under- 
standing ;  but  her  husband,  in  my  opi- 
nion, plays  a  very  foolish  part.  9he  does 
not  let  him  medcUe  with  anything.  She 
has  had  magnificent  gardens  laid  out  for 
him,  with  fruit-trees,  and  all  kinds  of 
flowers ;  and  there  he  is  always  shut  up, 
and  spends  his  life  in  walking  about.  .  .  . 
They  say  there  are  other  countries 
in  Europe  where  women  govern — ^is  it 
true  ?  Are  their  husbands  also  shut  up 
in  gardens  ?  Is  that,  too,  the  custom  in 
France  V — *  No  ;  in  France  the  women 
are  in  the  gardens,  and  the  men  direct 
public  affibirs.'  'That's  right — any  other 
plan  produces  disorder.'  .  .  . 

Ki-Chan  then  inquired  after  Palmers^ 
ton,  and  asked  if  he  were  still  intrusted 
wilJi  foreign  affi^irs  ?  .  .  .  'And  Hvt,* 
what  has  become  of  him— do  you  know  f 
— '  He  has  been  recalled ;  your  &11 
caused  his.' — '  I  am  sorry  for  it.  He  had 
an  exceUeni  heart,  but  he  knew  not  how 
to  take  a  resolution.  Has  he  been  put  to 
death,  or  exiled  1' — '  Neither ;  in  Europe 
we  do  not  make  such  short  work  of  these 
things  as  at  Pekin.' — 'True,  true ;  your 
Mandarins  are  much  better  off  than  we 
are.  Your  government  is  much  better 
than  ours :  our  Emperor  cannot  know 
eveiything,  andyet  he  judges  everything; 
and  no  one  may  find  &ult  with  bos  acts. 
Our  Emperor  says  to  us,  This  is  white. 
. .  .  We  fisJl  down  and  answer,  Tes,  this 
is  white.  He  then  shows  us  the  same 
object,  and  says,  This  is  black. . . .  Wefdl 
down  and  answer.  Yes,  this  is  black.' — 
'  Bat,  after  aU,  suppose  you  were  to  say 
that  the  same  thing  coxild  not  be  black 
and  white  ?* — '  The  Emperor  would,  per- 
haps, say  to  any  one  courageous  enough 
to  do  it.  Thou  art  right ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  have  him  strangled 
or  beheaded.'  .  .  .  He  then  added,  that 
for  his  own  part  he  was  convinced  that 
the  Chinese  could  never  cope  with 
Europeans,  unless  they  altered  their 
arms,  and  changed  their  old  halxits ;  but 
that  he  would  take  good  care  never  to 
say  so,  seeing  that  the  coimsel,  besides 
being  useless,  would  probably  cost  him 
his  iSe. 

At  other  times,  tHe  whole  court 
would  assist  at  some  exhibition  of 
European  wonders : — 

One  day,  when  we  were  speaking  of 
observatories  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments, the  Regent  asked  us  if  we  would 
allowhim  to  examine  the  curious,  strange- 
looking  machine  that  we  kept  in  a  box. 
He  meant  the  microscc^.  .  .  .  One  of 
us  ran  home,  and  returned  with  the  won- 
derful instrument.  While  we  were  putting 


it  together,  we  attempted  to  give,  as  wdl 
as  we  could,  some  notion  of  optics  to  our 
auditory ;  but  as  we  perceived  that  the 
theory  excited  but  little  interest,  we  pro* 
oeeded  at  once  to  experiments.  We  asked 
if  any  person  in  the  company  would  fa- 
vour us  with  a  louse.  The  thing  was 
fiir  easier  to  obtain  than  a  butterfly.  A 
noble  Lama,  who  was  secretary  to  his 
Excellency  the  first  Kalon,  had  only  to 
slip  his  hand  beneath  his  silk  robe  to 
produce  a  ftilly  developed  specimen. 
We  seized  it  immediately  with  oar 
tweezers ;  seeing  wMch,  the  loma  ob» 
jected  to  the  experiment,  alleging  th»t 
we  were  going  to  cause  the  death  of  a 
living  being.  '  Never  lear,'  we  said,  'we 
have  only  got  hold  of  him  by  his  skin  ; 
and,  besides,  he  seems  sufficiently  sturdy 
to  get  over  the  trial.'  The  Regent, 
whose  creed,  as  we  before  said,  was  more 

r'  ritualized  than  that  of  the  vulgar,  told 
Lama  to  hold  his  tongae,  and  let  us 
idene.  We  thenefbre  proceeded  with  the 
experiment,  and  fixed  into  the  object- 
glass  ^e  little  aniaaal,  who  was  strug- 
gling in  our  tweezers.  We  then  requested 
the  Regent  to  apply  his  eye  to  Uie  glass 
at  the  top  of  the  macMne.  'Tsong- 
Kaba  1'  said  he ;  '  the  louse  is  as  big  aa 
a  rat.'  .  .  .  Having  viewed  it  for  an  in- 
stant, he  hid  his&ce  in  his  hands,  saying, 
that  it  was  a  horrible  sight.  He  tried 
to  prevent  the  others  fircmi  looking,  but 
his  expostulations  were  unavailing. 
Eveiybody  in  turn  bent  over  the  micro- 
scope, and  started  back  with  cries  of 
horror.  The  Secretarr-Lama  perceiving 
that  his  little  animal  scaieely  moved,, 
put  in  a  word  in  its  behalf.  We  raised 
the  tweezers,  and  restored  the  louse  to 
its  owner.  Alas  !  the  imfortunate  victim 
was  lifeless.  The  Regent  said,  laugh- 
ingly to  his  secretary,  '  I  fear  your  louse 
is  unwell ;  go,  and  see  if  you  can  physic 
him,  or  he'll  never  recover.' 

All  this  pleasantness  and  good 
fellowship  was  not  to  last  lonff,  and 
little  more  than  a  month  e&psed 
before  the  blow  came.  The  suspi- 
dons  of  £i-Chan  had  been  lulled — 
not  dispelled.  It  was  contrary  to 
the  invariable  policy  of  the  Chinese 
to  brook  the  presence  of  stranffers, 
aad  especiaUy  of  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity, at  Lha-Ssa;  and  the  very 
favour  riiown  them  b^  the  naftive 
gov  eminent  was  an  additional  motive 
for  desiring  their  expulsion.  G^e 
day,  the  two  Frenchmen  were  sum- 
moned to  the  presoice  of  Sj-Chan, 
who»  with  the  usual  forms  of  Chinese 


*  Ho,  the  Chinese  way  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  Elliott. 
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politeness,  infonned  them  that  Thibet 
was  too  poor  and  miserable  a  country 
to  snit  tnem,  and  that  they  had  best 
think  of  returning  to  France.  In 
vain  did  they,  after  thanking  him  for 
his  friendly  mterest,  assure  nim  with 
firmness,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
advice,  they  intended  to  remain ;  in 
vain  did  the  poor  Begent  promise  his 
support,  and  affirm  that  he  it  was 
*  who  governed  the  country  ;*  there 
was  no  combating  the  all-powerfid 
influence  of  the  Cmnese  ambasaadoir. 
At  last,  finding  all  opposition  fimit- 
less,  they  determined  to  quit  Lha-Ssa, 
but  not  before  the  good-natured 
Segent  had  fought  hand  in  the  cause 
of  tolerance.  fVe  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  some  of  the  amimenta 
of  this  poor,  benighted  Budd&ist,  and 
commending  them  to  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  Lamas  of  the  Western 
world : — 

The  Kegent  could  not  be  made  to  diare 
the  apprehensionB  which  Ei-Chan  sought 
to  instil  into  his  mind.  He  maintained 
that  our  presence  at  Lha-Ssa  could  in  no 
manner  endanger  the  safety  of  the  state. 
'li,*  said  he,  'the  doctrine  that  these  men 
teach  be  &l8e,  the  people  of  Thibet  will 
not  embrace  it ;  ifj  on  the  oontran^  it 
be  true,  what  have  we  to  fear  ?  How 
can  truth  be  hurtful  to  mankind  f  These 
two  Lamas  from  the  kingdom  of  France,' 
he  added,  '  have  done  no  hann  ;  their 
intentions  towards  us  are  most  friendly. 
Can  we,  without  reason,  deprive  them  of 
that  liberty  and  protection  which  we 
grant  here  to  all  men^  and  especially  to 
men  of  prayer  ?  Are  we  justified  in  ren- 
dering ourselves  guilty  of  present  and 
positive  injustice,  from,  the  imaginary 
dread  of  evils  to  come  ?' 

The  two  missionaries  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  leave  Thibet;  but 
they  had  fancied  that  the  manner  of 
doing  so  would  be  left  to  their 
option,  and  that  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  take  the  route  towards 
British  India.  Great,  therefore,  was 
their  surprise  when  they  discovered 
that  they  were  to  be  conducted,  imder 
escort,  to  the  frontiers  of  China — a 
journey  of  nearly  eight  months'  du- 
ration. Expostulation  was  useless ; 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  they  were 


obliged  to  leave  Lha-Ssa,  in  company 
of  mleen  Chinese  soldiers,  imder 
the  command  of  the  Mandarin  Ly- 
Kouo-Ngan — alias,  Ly,  the  Pacifier 
of  kingooms!  His  Excellency  Ly 
was  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  Chi- 
nese sceptic,  scoffing  alike  at  Bonzes 
and  Lamas ;  but  having,  like  man]^ 
other  espriU  forts,  a  pet  superstition 
for  his  private  use,  and  professing 
an  ardent  devotion  to  —  the  Great 
Bear  I  For  the  details  of  this  home- 
ward journey,  we  must,  however, 
refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself: 
we  will  merely  say,  that  its  dan^^ers 
and  fatigues  were  so  great,  that  the 
travellers  must,  more  than  once,  have 
suspected  the  treacherous  Ki-Chan 
of  having  plotted  their  destruction. 

M.  Hue,  in  the  first  moment  of 
indignation,  seems  to  have  hoped 
that  his  government  would  have  re- 
monstrated, but  we  have  not  heard 
that  such  has  been  the  ease,  and 
Thibet  is  likely  to  remain,  for  some 
time  to  come,  forbidden  groimd  to 
European  settlers.  We  have  already 
given  our  opinion  respecting  the  pro- 
bability of  missionaries  of  any  Chris- 
tian sect  succeeding  in  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  undertaking  in  which  our 
heroes  (they  deserve  the  name)  failed; 
and  M.  Hue  himself  seems  to  insinu- 
ate, towards  the  close  of  his  work, 
that  those  who  in  future  may  seek  to 
Christianize  Thibet,  would  do  well  to 
try  the  potency  of  physical  benefits. 
We  have  always  thought,  and  expe- 
rience has  proved  beyond  dispute, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  material 
civilization  should  precede,  or  at 
least  accompany,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  The  starving  Singha- 
lese of  low  caste,  keenly  auve  to  the 
comforts  of  rice  and  social  equality, 
proclaims  himself  of  the  religion  of 
the  East  Lidia  Company ;  the  know- 
ledge-loving Buddhist  of  Thibet  may- 
one  day  a(K>pt  the  religion  of  rail- 
ways, microscopes,  and  electric  tele- 
Saphs;  and  it  is  just  possible,  as 
.  Hue  observes,  that  the  mission- 
ary who  should  introduce  vaccination 
at  Lha-Ssa,  would  at  one  stroke  ex- 
tirpate small-pox  and  Buddhism. 
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THE   VALLEY   STEEAM. 

BY  W.  ALLINGHAM. 

STEEAM,  flowing  swiftly,  what  music  is  tliine ! 
The  breezy  rocK-pass,  and  the  storm-shaken  pine 

Have  tanght  thee  their  murmurs. 

Their  wild  mountain  murmurs ; 
Subdued  in  thy  liquid  response  to  a  sound 
Which  aids  the  repose  of  ^Ms  pastoral  ground. 
Where  our  valley  yet  mingles  an  awe  with  the  love 
It  smiles  to  the  sheltering  bastions  above, — 

Thy  cloud-haunted  birthplace, 

O  Stream,  flowing  swiftly ! 

Encircle  our  meadows  with  bounty  and  grace ; 
Then  move  on  thy  journey  with  tranquilier  pace. 

To  find  the  great  waters. 

The  great  ocean-waters. 
Blue,  wonder^,  boundless  to  vision  or  thought, — 
Thence,  thence,  might  thy  musical  tidings  be  brought ! 
One  waft  of  the  tones  of  the  infinite  sea ! 
Our  gain  is  but  songs  of  the  mountain  from  thee : 

Thy  primitive  issue, 

Thou  Stream  of  our  valley. 

And  have  we  divined  what  is  thunder'd  and  hiss'd, 

When  the  awful  ledge  j^limmers  through  screens  of  grey  mist, 

And  raves  forth  its  secrets. 

The  heart  of  its  secrets  P 
Or  leam'd  what  is  hid  in  thy  whispering  note, 
l^steriously  gather'd  from  fountams  remote, 
Wnen  the  solitudes  spread  in  the  upper  sunshine  P 
O  Stream,  fiowing  swiftly,  what  music  is  thine  P 

Far-wafted,  prophetic  P 

Thou  Stream  oi^our  valley ! 
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WOED-PAINTmG  requires  the 
Land  of  a  master,  and  Mr.  Knox, 
favourably  known  as  the  author  of 
the  right  pleasant  Ornithotogical 
Mambles,  is  no  mean  proficient  in 
the  art. 

It  was  a  saying  of  glorious  John, 
whom  the  gods  named  the  Emperor, 
and  men  called  Murray,  that  every 
man  had  a  book  in  him.  Never  was 
judge's  dictum  more  true :  but  what 
sort  of  a  book  it  may  be  is  another 
matter. 

Some  of  the  herd,  blessed  or 
cursed  with  the  stimulus  that  drives 
them  to  the  desk,  without  giving 
them  courage  to  own  their  literary 
offspring,  inform  the  public  in  the 
title-pase  of  a  bad  book  that  it  is  by 
the  author  of  a  worse ;  and  this  is  a 
custom  very  much  to  be  commended, 
for  in  such  cases  the  would-be  reader 
has  fair  warning;  and  the  expe- 
rienced amateur,  well  knowing  tnat 
such  abortive  productions  fall, 
utterly  devoid  of  vitality,  from  the 
^oanmg  press,  avoids  them  accord- 
mgly.  But  nothing  is  absolutely 
lost  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  though,  with  a  few 
brilliant  exceptions,  the  books  from 
which  writers  withhold  their  names 
remain  books  shut  as  far  as  readers 
are  concerned  —  what  would  the 
trunk-maker  and  chandler  do  with- 
out them  P 

Refreshing  it  is,  after  wading 
through  the  literary  slough  of  de- 
spond spread  around  us,  and  plod- 
ding through  the  heavy  clod-like 
masses  of  printed  paper  that  en- 
cumber our  table,  to  come  upon  such 
a  book  as  we  are  about  to  open  for 
the  delight  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  not  already  familiar  with 
it.  No  lover  of  sport,  whether  in 
that  golden  time  when  he  is  plying 
the  rod  and  the  gun  in  full  vigour, 
or  in  the  decline  of  his  davs,  *  when 
age  taketh  the  pleasure  m>m  him,' 
a£   it    did   from    worthy    Thomas 


Barker, t — ^no  lover  of  Nature  will 
take  up  this  book  without  laying  it 
down  with  regret,  if  he  once  get 
fairly  into  its  amusing  and  instinc- 
tive pages. 

To  few  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  animals  of  more  conse- 
quence than  to  the  sportsman.  The 
success  of  the  hunter,  the  hawker, 
the  deer-stalker,  the  general  shooter, 
and  the  angler,  depends  in  great 
measure  on  this  knowledge:  and 
when  an  observer  takes  to  any  of 
these  recreations,  especially  if,  like 
Mr.  Xnox,  he  should  bo  a  sound 
zoologist,  possessing  the  power  of 
embc^ying  his  observations,  and 
bringing  them  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  tne  reader,  the  result  is  sure 
to  be  satisfactory.  All  nature  is  so 
full,  and  there  is  still  so  much  to  be 
unveiled,  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
want  of  novelty  or  interest.  It  is 
impossible  for  one  who  knows  how 
to  use  his  eyes,  to  take  a  short 
rest  from  his  sporting  labours  on 
a  flowery  bank,  by  a  woodside, 
by  a  lake,  by  a  river,  by  a  brook, — 
on  a  thymy  down,  or  among  the 
heather,  without  finding  some  natu- 
ral object  to  arrest  his  attention. 
Plants,  insects,  the  smaller  birds 
and  quadrupeds — all  rural  sights 
and  sounds  nave  charms  for  him ; 
and  he  will  seldom  rise  without 
some  addition  to  his  stock  of  ideas 
from  a  spot  which  would  have  pre- 
sented a  blank  to  the  unobserving 
and  ungifted  spectator. 

The  Dook  opens  with  a  plea  for 
the  partridge  as  the  farmer's  friend, 
and  a  muck  more  substantial  one 
the  bird  is  than  many  of  the  plume- 
less  bipeds  who  assume  the  name. 
When  the  Rev.  G.  Wilkins,  who 
has  so  successfully  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  agriculture  in  Essex,  said  to 
a  neighbouring  farmer  who  consulted 
him — *  If  you  have  a  nest  of  par- 
tridges, encourage  them ;  all  the 
summer    they   live   upon   insects, 


•  Gaine  Birds  and  Wild  Fowl :  their  Friends  and  their  Foes.  By  A.  B.  Knox, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  author  of  Ornithological  Rambles  in  Sussex.  London  :  John  Van 
Voorst,  Paternoster-row,  1850. 

t  The  Art  of  Angling.  Wherein  art  discovered  many  rare  secrets^  very  neces- 
sary to  be  known  by  all  that  delight  in  that  Recreation.  Written  by  Thomas 
Barker,  an  ancient  Practitioner  in  the  said  Art.  London :  printed  bv  K.  H.,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  Oliver  Fletcher,  neer  the  Seven-Stars,  at  the  West-end  of  St.  Pauls. 
Anno  Dom.  1651. 
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wirewonns,  <Sec.  ;  oonBider  liow  many 
millions  a  single  covey  will  destroy 
in  a  single  sommer;'  he  under- 
stated  his  case ;  for  he  might  have 
added,  as  Mr.  £nox  observes — '  and 
in  the  winter  and  spring.'  The  eon- 
tents  of  a  partridge's  crop,  in  those 
seasons,  prove  what  an  entomological 
scourge  the  bird  is,  and  how  it  pro- 
tects the  ci^ops.  •  The  small  quantity 
of  grain  that  it  consumes  is  as  no- 
thing to  the  good  that  it  does. 

Unlike  the  capercailzie,  the  ptar- 
migan, the  black-cock,  and  the 
grouse,  the  partridge  thrives  best 
where  the  plough  and  the  harrow 
are  most  sedulously  phed,  and  may 
be  said,  like  the  sparrow,  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  civilized  man.  Its 
enemies,  nirred,  feathered,  and  im- 
feathered,  are  very  numerous,  and 
among  them  the  fox  and  the  human 
night  poacher  stand  pre-eminent. 
Some  of  the  worthies  of  the  latter 
description  have  lately,  it  seems,  hit 
upon  a  new  dodge,  to  which  all  who 
would  preserve  their  birds  should 
be  wide  awake. 

Two  or  three  poacherB,  disguised  in 
respectable  attire,  travel  about  the  ooun- 
tiy  in  a  gig  or  dog-oart,  accompanied 
by  a  angle  pointer  or  setter.  One  of 
the  party  alights  at  the  outskirts  of  a 
village  or  country  town,  and  proceeding 
to  the  public  room  of  the  nearest  tavern, 
soon  mils  into  conversation  with  some 
of  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants ;  and 
passing  himself  oflf  as  'an  intelligent 
traveller,'  or  keen  sportsman,  about  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  Squire, 
soon  obtains  sufficient  local  information 
for  his  purpose.  The  other  'gentlemen ' 
have  in  the  mean  time  put  up  their 
horse  and  gig  at  an  inn  m  a  different 
quarter,  and  while  discussing  their 
brandy-and-water  at  the  bar,  have 
'pumped*  the  landlord  of  all  the  news 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  fraternity. 
At  a  certain  hour  in  the  evening  the 
trio  meet  by  appointment  at  some  pre- 
arranged spot  outside  the  village,  and 
coDunence  operations.  After  comparing 
notes,  the  most  promising  ground  is  se- 
lected. A  dark  night  and  rough  weather 
are  all  in  their  favour.  The  steady  old 
pointer,  with  a  lantern  round  his  neck, 
b  turned  into  a  stubble  field,  and  a  net 
of  fine  texture,  but  tough  materials,  is 

Produced  from  a  bag  in  which  it  has 
itherto  been  closely  packed.  The  light 
passes  quickly  across  the  field  —  now 
here,  now  there,  like  a  '  Will-o'-the- 
Wisp' — as  the  sagacious  dog  quarters 
the  ground  rapidly,  ^et  with  as  much 
care  and  precision  as  if  he  were  working 


for  a  legitimate  spartsman  in  open  day. 
Snddemy  it  ceases  to  move,  then  ad- 
vances uowly,  stops,  moves  once  mort^ 
and  at  last  becomes  stationary.  Twtf  of 
the  men  than  take  the  net,  and  nwtWlng 
a  cticuit  xmtil  they  arrive  in  froaC  of  the 
dog,  shake  out  the  meshes  audf  place  it 
in  a  proper  position  on  the  ground. 
Then  standing  opposite  to^eacb  other^ 
and  holding  either  end  of  the  strings 
the^  draw  it  slowly  and  noiselessly  over 
theur  quadruped  ally — ^whose  exact  posi- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  lantern — ^fre- 
quentiy  capturing  at  the  same  time  an 
unsuspecting  covey  huddled  togetiier 
within  a  few  inches  of  his  nose.  When 
this  operation  is  carried  on  by  experi- 
enced hands,  an  entire  manor  maybe 
efiEeotually  stripped  of  partridges  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  Si  time. 

But  the  importation  of  the  red- 
legged  partridge  {perdix  mbra), 
better  known  to  sportsmen  as  the 
Guernsey  partridge,  and  the  French 
partrid^,  has,  m  those  counties 
where  it  has  been  sucoessfldlv  intro- 
duced, especially  in  NorfolJc,  con- 
siderably checked  the  increase  of 
the ,' indigenous  species.  The  red 
and  the  black  man  disappear  before 
him  of  the  white  face  wnerever  ha 
invades  their  territory,  unless  he 
makes  them  slaves,  and  will  so  dis- 
appear, let  amiable  Aborigines*  Fh>- 
tecition  Societies  do  what  they  may. 
The  old  English  black  rat  {mu9 
ratUu)  has  ahnost  vanished  before 
the  infttsion  of  the '  Hanover  breed,' 
as  Squire  Western  irreverently  de- 
nominated the  voracious  grey  rat 
(mus  deeumanus) ;  and  the  modest 
brown  partridge  yields  to  the  flaunt- 
ing, guly-feathered  French  denizen. 
]^.  JECnoz  also  notices  the  two 
species,  or  rather  varieties,  of  the 
common  pheasant,  originally  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  tne  Col« 
chican  from  Asia  Minor,  the  ring- 
necked  from  China.  Tbe  latter,  he 
remarks,  was  the  least  robust  of  the 
two,  and,  besides  other  dififerenoes 
of  plumage,  was  characterised  by 
the  white  ring  round  the  neck : — 

In  process  of  time  the  Colchican  in- 
creased and  multiplied,  while  the  China- 
man diminished  in  an  equal  ratio.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  they  breed  freely 
together,  and  that  the  former,  being  tM 
more  powerful,  gradually  absorbed  the 
other,  while  the  white  collar,  that  still 
adorns  the  necks  of  many  of  our  modem 
pheasants,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  plu- 
mage of  their  remote  ancestors. 

I^either  the  sportsman  nor  the 
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epicure  gaini  by  the  exchange  of 
the  led-kgged  species  of  partridge. 
Inyeterate  numen,  they  are  the 
Teiy  instramentB  of  action  for  spoils 
ing  ffood  dogs,  and,  on  the  table,  as 
we  heard  a  worthy  old  farmer  once 
«ay,  'they  be  dooms  dry.'  They 
are  hardly  presentable  roasted,  if 
they  are  not  artistically  larded. 
Spht  and  brandered,  they  are  pass- 
able, with  the  aid  o£  firetk  mush- 
rooms; but  the  best  way  of  present- 
ing them  is  aux  ekoux.  It  is  sacri- 
lege to  swamp  the  juicy  sapid 
British  bird  in  such  a  savoury  oho. 

And  here  we  must  protest  against 
a  most  abominable  custom,  which 
has  lately  grown  up,  of  steeping  grain 
in  poisonous  solutions  with  the  view 
of  guarding  it  against  the  ravages  of 
insects,  iui  a  preventive  precautioD, 
we  believe  it  to  be  next  to  nugatory; 
and  to  the  feathered  pme,  espe- 
cially to  partridffes,  it  is  most  de- 
structive. Not  long  ago,  a  whole 
covey  was  found  sitting  dead  from 
the  effect  of  poisoned  wheat.  Birds 
which  have  picked  up  this  deadly 
food  are  frequently  aent  to  ttibie, 
and  more  instances  than  one  have 
occurred  of  serious  iUness  produced 
by  partaking  of  the  drugged  dish. 
Tbb  Sing  ot  Fontus  alone  would 
have  been  safe  in  a  country  where 
this  lethal  system  was  practised; 
and  we  advise  no  one  to  mdulge  in 
partridges  where  it  prevails,  unless 
ne  can  digest  them  sauced  with 
arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  common  English  partridge^ 
when  tamed — and  it  is  easuy  suscep- 
tible of  such  domestication,  thou^ 
it  is  difficult  to  get  it  to  breed  m 
confinement — becomes  often  veir 
much  attached  to  its  owner.  Titian  s 
picture  of  tiie  Emperor  Charles  the 
Eifth  preceded  by  mie  of  these  birds 
wiU  occur  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  works  of 
the  great  Venetian  painter. 

A  lady  in  West  Sussex  had  a  tame 
puiridge  for  many  yean  :  it  was  a  mere 
chick  when  it  came  into  her  posses- 
sion, and  no  dog  or  parrot  ever  presented 
a  more  perfect  model  of  affection  and 
docility.  Although  it  had  the  run  of  the 
house,  its  &yonnte  qtuurters  were  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  it  woald  sit  for 
hours  on  the  back  of  the  chair  nsoally 
occupied  by  its  beloved  mistress,  and 
never  fiul  to  exhibit  every  flymptom  of 
grief  and  conceni  during  her  occasional 


abssnoe.  When  she  xeCirad  to  rest,  it 
would  aooompanyher  to  her  chamber, 
and  take  up  its  poation  near  the  head  of 
her  bed.  Ko  wonder  then  that  many  a 
tear  was  dropped  when,  from  an  untimely 
accident^  it '  went  the  way  of  all'  pets. 

The  chapters  on  hawks  and  hawk* 
ing  will  be  found  full  of  pleasant 
passages. 

Of  the  Peregrine  Paloon,  which  is 
evidentiy  a  favourite  with  Mr. 
Enoz, — and  it  well  deserves  the 
distinction* — he  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting account,  pointing  out  the 
aeeuraoy  of  Tligil's  weU-known 
description:— 

Qnam  fadle  aodpiter  nzo,  saoer  alei^ 

ah  alto 
Oonsaquitor  pemiis  saMimean  in  nube 

coinmhain, 
Gompransamque  tenet^  pedibusque  evis> 

oemtunois; 
Tom  cruor  et  vnlsa  labuntor  ab  »there 

plums. 

On  one  of  the  most  inaooessible  ledges 
(writes  Mr.  Knox)  of  a  Idty  maritime 
diff  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland, 
a  pur  of  these  hawks  have  for  many  a 
long  year  been  established :  there  have 
I  mquent^  seen  either  of  them  plunge 
into  the  midst  of  a  party  of  rock  pigeons 
{eohtinlba  Zma),  as  they  issued  from  a 
oeep  fissure  in  the  &oe  of  the  h)ck,  and 
cany  one  off  to  their  expectant  fihmily. 
Even  the  deadfy clutch  of  the&lconat  the 
moment  that  he  graspe  his  quany  (cof»- 
prenumque  tenet)  is  true  to  the  me,  for 
although  at  other  seasons,  and  in  differ- 
ent ntuationfl^  he  usually  feUs  his  rictim 
to  the  earth  at  a  single  blow,  yet  when 
foraginff  for  his  young  he  selects  from 
the  moSey  inhabitants  of  the  diff  one  of 
moderate  sixe— a  pigeon,  apu£Sn,  a  her- 
ring ffull,  a  jackdaw,  and  occasionaUy 
even  his  congener  the  kestrel — for  a 
greater  burden  might  impede  his  asoent 
to  the  eyrie ;  and  it  would  be  irretriev- 
ably lost  if  struck  in  the  oidinary  man- 
ner, and  sufifored  to  &U  into  the  sea, 
perhaps  many  hundred  feet  below. 

Our  ancestors,  who  spent  so  much 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  loving 
rather  to  hear  the  lark  sins  than 
the  mouse  squeak,  valued  the  bird 
so  highly,  as  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  one  of  their  most  stirring 
amusements,  that  in  the  days  (» 
eentle  Kine.  Jamie,  a  sum  equiva- 
knt  to  a  uiousand  pounds  of  our 
money  was  once  given  for  a  well- 
trained  '  cast.'  The  peregrine  may 
be  traced,  under  the  name  of  the 
gull-hawk,  the  puffin-hawk,  the 
auck-hawk,  the  sharp-winged  hawk. 
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the  great  blue  liawk,  the  great  hawk 
of  Benbtilben,  &c,,  whether  the 
appellation  be  pronounced  in  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Briton,  the 
Celt,  or  the  Saxon. — (p.  19.) 

The  geographical  distribution  of 
the  species  is  very  wide ;  and  dis- 
tant as  their  eyries  are— for  no  noble 
birds  of  prey,  no,  nor  ravens  nor 
crows,  win  tolerate  near  neighbours 
of  the  same  species,  having  a  shrewd 
eye  to  the  supplies — ^Mr.  Xnoz  ob- 
serves that  there  is  no  nest  of  the 
falcon,  however  remote  or  isolated, 
where,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
one  of  the  proprietors,  the  survivor 
wlU  not  succeed,  generally  within 
twenty-four  hours,  m  finding  a  help- 
mate of  the  opposite  sex,  even  when 
none  but  the  ori^jial  pair  had,  up  to 
that  moment  peniaps,  ever  been  ob- 
served in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
similar  propensity  has  been  re- 
marked with  regard  to  partridges, 
as  far  as  one  sex  is  concerned,  by 
White,  of  hanpy  Selbome  memory, 
who  states  tnat  a  sporting  friend 
related,  that  though  he  had  widowed 
the  same  hen  several  times,  she 
always  found  a  new  mate.  Not 
very  faithful  this :  but  the  ornitho- 
logical world  must  be  peopled.  The 
same  observing  sportsman  had 
noticed  the  habit  of  the  cock  par- 
tridges congre^ting,  and  pleasantly 
called  such  societies  old  bachelors. 

But  to  return  to  the  peregrine. 
Mr.  Knox  has  not  only  seen  it  strike 
down  ^use  that  he  had  wounded 
— ^he  gives  at  page  20  a  lively  de- 
scription of  such  a  robbery  on  one 
of  tnose  sultry,  bad-scentmg  days 
that  a  sportsman  abhors — ^but  the 
Bwapping  mallard  in  hia  full  vigour. 

In  a  secluded  part  of  the  demesne 
of  Parsontown  is  the  confluence  of 
the  Birr  and  the  Brosna,  where  the 
former  pours  its  rapid  and  turbid 
stream,  springing  from  the  distant 
mountains,  into  the  dark  but  clear 
Brosna,  in  whose  bosom  they  are 
gradually  lost.  This  last  river  forms 
the  boundary  between  Tipperaiy  and 
Xing's  County,  and  having  its  source 
in  one  of  the  vast  bogs  which  ex- 
tend through  this  part  of  Ireland, 
winds  along,  deep  and  silent — ^now 
contracting  itself,  as  it  hurries  over 
some  dechvity — ^now  stretching  out 
into  wide  pools,  whose  sluggish 
waters  are  margined  with  swampy 
banks,  well  fri^ed  with  beds  of 


whispering  reeds  and  tall,  sighing 
sedges,  presenting  a  combination  of 
all  that  forms  a  winter  paradise  for 
wild-fowl.— (p.  23.) 

Towards  the  close  of  a  day's  snipe- 
shooting,  Mr.  Slnox  stealthily  ap- 
proached this  spot,  not  without  hope 
of  adding  a  few  teal  or  widgeon  to 
his  bag,  just  at  twilight.  Crawling 
slong  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
avaiSng  himself  of  every  inequality 
in  an  approach  frequently  made  ou 
his  hands  and  knees,  he  at  last 
found  himself  standing  up  to  the 
latter  in  mud,  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  still  at  each  suoceding  mo- 
ment, but  buoyed  up  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  capital  position 
which  he  held  for  a  family  shot  at 
the  first  party  of  ducks  that  might 
rise.  Two  mallards  and  a  teal  had 
already  passed  within  tempting 
distance,  out  our  sporting  author 
reserved  his  fire;  and  at  last,  aa 
the  light  was  waning,  he  managed 
to  clap  his  hands,  when  up  sprang 
some  dozen  within  a  few  yards. 
Bang-bang,  right  and  left,  goes  the 
gun,  and  down  tumble  about  half 
of  tliem  into  the  pool — ^the  shooter 
being  plants  in  the  ooze  without  dog 
of  any  kind.  The  report  of  the  gun 
sent  up  a  cloud  of  ducks,  Tiddceon, 
and  teal,  which  kept  wheeling  ^out 
the  planted  sportsman  while  ne  was 
loadmg;  aud  oy  the  time  the  opera- 
tion was  finished,  they  were  sweeping 
in  circles  far  aloft,  until  they  were 
all  but  lost  in  the  distance;  for, 
unlike  Bobinson  Crusoe,  Mr.  Knox 
had  not,  on  this  occasion,  two  guna 
with  him,  as  evenr  wild-fowl  shooter 
should  have.  Well,  unlike  a  friend 
of  ours  whom  we  have  seen,  under 
such  circumstances,  off  with  his 
lendings,  and  most  successfully  play 
the  pitft  of  his  own  retriever,  Mr.. 
Knox  felt  himself  obliged  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  recovering  the  £*opped 
birds;  and  just  as  he  was  casting  his 
last  lingering  look  at  the  distant 
ducks,  he  saw  a  Peregrine  falcon 
pass  rapidly  overhead  in  full  pursuit 
of  a  batch  which  had  cleared  the 
opposite  bank,  and  were  making  for 
ifuleen  bog,  about  a  mile  ofi*.  She 
soon  singled  out  a  duck  which  had 

Quitted  its  companions,  and  cn- 
eavoured,  by  making  a  wide  circuit, 
to  attain  a  greater  devation.  This 
act  brought  both  duck  and  falcon 
nearly  over  the  spot  where  Mr. 
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Knox  was  stajidinff,  no  longer  think- 
ing of  his  own  dead  or  wounded 
fowl  in  the  absorbing  anxiety  of  the 
moment.  It  was  luready  growing 
dark,  and  he  feared  lest,  after  all, 
he  should  not  be  a  witness  to  the 
termination  of  the  chace.  The 
falcon  was  lost  then  above  her 
quarry,  in  a  nivourable  position,  but 
evidently  waiting  untu  the  duck 
had  cleared  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Then  down  she  came,  the  sound  of 
the  fatal  blow  reaching  the  spec- 
tator's ears  distinctly,  as  the  diick 
tumbled,  heels  over  head,  throxu^h 
the  air  into  the  callows  on  tne 
opposite  side  of  the  Brosna,  where 
Mr.  Knox  sawthe  conqueror  descend 
with  closed  pinions  till  an  interven- 
ing bank  of  sedges  hid  both  from 
his  view;  when,  we  suppose,  he 
scrambled  out  of  the  mud. 

This  was  enough  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  our  ormthological  sports- 
man for  a  more  satisfactory  view  of 
the  exciting  scene  of  the  falcon  in 
action,  undiecked  by  artificial  in- 
fiuences;  and  many  a  weary  and 
chilling  hour  did  he  pass,  for  Uie 
sake  of  improving  his  acquaintance 
with  the  peregrine,  in  a  well  con- 
cealed position,  not]  far  from  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams,  and 
commanding  a  good  view  of  both 
banks  of  the  pool. 

On  one  side  spread  the  wide  callowB, 
or  flooded  meadows,  stretching  away 
towards  the  great  bog  of  Killeen,  with 
the  &iry  mountain  of  Knockshegowna 
(immortalized  by  Crofton  Croker)  in 
the  distance.  Immediately  in  front, 
near  the  edge  of  the  river,  stood  a  dead 
tree,  the  topmost  branch  of  which  was 
the  &lcon*s  favourite  resting-place. 
There  she  sat,  erect  and  motionieBB,  as 
if  soominff  to  conceal  her  person,  and 
in  full  rehance  on  her  own  irresistible 
powers  whenever  she  chose  to  exert 
them. 

On  the  other  side  lay  the  grounds  of 
•the  demesne  watered  by  the  upper  river, 
here  working  its  obscure  way  through 
the  trees,  many  of  which,  uprooted  by 
a  late  flood,  were  still  floating  on  its 
surfiftCQ  ;  there  rushing  down  an  abrupt 
descent  in  a  foaming  cascade,  or  snd- 
<denly  taming  away  into  open  ground 
and  expanding  into  many  a  little  bay, 
where  neither  bush  nor  bramble  comd 
interfere  with  the  tackle  of  the  fly-fisher ; 
while  the  grey  turrets  that  flank  tiie 
monster  telescope^  and  the  smnmit  of 
the  great  tube  itself,  frowned  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees  near  the  castle. 


After  waiting  one  day  in  vain, 
Mr.  Sjiox  changed  his  tactics,  and 
dispatching  a  nght-footed  native 
well  acquainted  with  the  favourite 
resorts  of  the  fowl  in  the  labyrinths 
of  a  distant  bog,  through  which  the 
river  meandered,  he  directed  his 
messenger  to  flush  them  from  the 
recesses  thereof,  whilst  he  resumed 
the  post  which  he  had  occupied  on 
the  preceding  day. 

For  the  first  half-hour  (writes  the 
watcher)  I  was  almost  in  despair: 
for  the  "fidcon  was  ^absent  from  her 
accustomed  station,  and  I  thought  it 
not  improbable 'that  the  operations  of 
my  coadjutor  might  have  attracted  her 
attention,  and  that  she  was  perhaps  at 
that  veiT  moment  in  full  enjoyment  of  a 
chace  which  I  was  fiited  not  to  witness ; 
but  on  looking  up  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, there  she  sat,  bolt  upright  as 
usual,  and  now  every  minute  appeared 
an  hour,  as  I  strained  my  eyes  continu- 
ally in  the  direction  from  which  I  ex- 
pected the  arrival  of  the  first  detach- 
ment of  ducks.  Presently  a  cluster  of 
dark  spots  appeared  against  the  distant 
sky,  gradually  becoming  more  distinct^ 
and  sinking  lower  and  lower  as  they 
neared  the  river,  and  at  last  keeping 
close  to  its  sur&ce,  until  they  scudded 
by  within  a  few  yards  of  the  command- 
ing position  of  their  enemy;  who,  pro- 
bably firom  her  reluctance  to  strike  so 
larffe  a  quarry  as  a  wild-duck,  which  she 
coiud  not  have  clatched  and  carried  off 
with  ease  across  the  water,  sufiBsred  them 
to  pass  unmolested.  Next  came  two  or 
three  wigeons,  which  also  ran  the  gaunt- 
let with  unpunity.  I  now  began  to  fifincy 
that  the  appetite  of  the  hawk  must  have 
been  sati&ed  by  some  recent  prey^  or 
that  perhaps  the  bird  which  I  nad  seen 
her  strike  two  days  before  might  remain 
still  undigested.  Just  at  that  moment, 
however,  a  whistling  of  wings  reached 
my  ears ;  and  I  perceived  a  party  of  five 
or  six  wild  ducks  and  a  few  teal  i^)- 
proaching  finom  a  different  direction,  and 
nearly  at  right-angles  to  the  course  of 
the  river,  which  they  would  apparently 
have  reached  at  a  point  about  thirty 
yards  distant  from  the  Eicon's  position. 
But  she  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
them  such  an  advantage.  In  an  instant 
she  was  on  the  wing,  and  had  cut  them 
off  from  their  retreat.  For  a  few  seconds 
it  seemed  doubtful  which  was  to  be  the 
victim,  but  one  of  the  mallards  having 
made  a  bolder  dash  at  the  stream  than 
his  companions,  she  seemed  to  mark  him 
at  once  for  destruction,  while  on  his 
part  he  endeavoured  to  mount  above  his 
pursuer,  and  strained  eveiy  nerve  to 
accomplish  this  object  by  ascending  spi- 
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nll^.  In  the  meuitime  his  oomrftdeSy 
UTailmg  thenuelyei  of  this  diveraion  in 
their  &Tour,  aeudded  down  to  the  water 
And  dMhed  at  onoe  into  the  friendly 
flhelter  of  the  sedses.  Almost  at  the 
same  instant  the  falcon  made  a  swoop, 
but  missing  her  quany,  she  suddenly  ap- 
peared a  oonddanble  distance  below  nim, 
and  now  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  she 
could  recover  the  advantage  which  she 
had  lost  by  this  unexpMted  fiulure. 
While  she  struggled  upwards  again  in 
circular  gyrations,  and  the  mallard  also 
made  the  best  of  his  time  to  attain  a 
higher  elevation  by  executing  a  similar 
movement,  but  in  a  much  wider  curve, 
the  two  birds  frequently  seemed  to  be 
flying  in  opposite  mrections.  The  supe- 
rior ease  and  rapidity,  however,  with 
which  this  manosuvre  was  performed  by 
the  peregrine,  soon  convinced  me  that 
the  result  of  the  chaoe  could  not  bedoubt- 
ftd ;  for  the  drake  was  now  hr  from  his 
&vourite  element,  and  as  each  successive 
evolution  brought  his  enemy  nearer  and 
nearer,  he  seemed  to  relax  m  his  efibrts 
to  ascend  any  higher,  and  at  length 
turning  his  tail  to  the  wind,  away  he 
went  towards  the  bog  of  Killeen,  trust- 
ing for  escape  to  mo  rapidity  of  his 
fliffht,  and  closely  pursued  oy  the  fhUxm. 
I  mlt  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost 
if  I  wished  to  witness  the  denouement; 
$o,  scrambling  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  I 
was  iust  in  time  to  see  the  mallard 
tumbling  headlong  to  the  earth,  whOe 
the  falcon,  checking  her  downward  career 
for  a  moment,  as  if  to  satisfy  herself  of 
the  success  of  the  stroke,  dropped  to  the 
ipot  where  he  had  fiJlen  in  tke  middle 
of  a  wide  marsh,  which  I  might  have 
reached,  by  crossing  the  river  at  a  higher 
point  and  making  a  circuit  of  about  naif 
a  mile ;  but  fearing  that  any  doeer  in- 
spection of  her  proceedings  might  tend 
to  alarm  her  from  her  &vourite  haunts, 
and  being  quite  satisfied  with  my  share 
of  the  sporty  I  left  her  to  discuss  her 
well-earned  prise  without  ftirther  inter- 
mptioii. 

AnothflT  diapter,  the  ninth, 

'  all  of  Hawking  iai. 
Than  which  there  can  be  found  nobetlsr 
blisse,' 

according  to  rare  old  Tnrbemle  ;* 
and  Mr.  Knox  seems  entirely  to 
agree  with  him  —  treating  of  the 
■port  from  the  jgproose  and lieron  to 
the  magpie;  which  last,  according  to 
Sir  Jolm  Sebright  and  others,  affords 
eamtal  amusement. 
JSere  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the 


modem  attempts  at  what  our  an- 
cestors denominated  '  flying  at  the 
bzook:' 

The  fidooner  and  his  party—of  which 
I  was  one— stationed  themselves  in  a 
deep  ditch  or  dram  which  traversed  the 
edge  of  a  large  bog,  over  which  the 
herons  had  b^  olServed  to  fly  veiy 
low,  when  returning  from  fishing  in  the 
neighbouring  swan^  and  morasses. 
Some  of  us  would  crawl  oocasionaUy  to 
ike  top  of  the  bank,  and  straining  our 
eyes  to  the  utmost,  endeavour  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  (quarry  in  the  distance, 
as,  with  heavy  flight,  it  might  be  seen 
flipping  slowly  along  the  surfiMse  of  the 
moor,  gradually  nearing  our  position, 
and  apparently  certain  of  passing  directly 
over  our  heads ;  but  we  were  ^quently 
disappointed.  One  after  another  did 
several  of  these  magnificent  birds  come 
within  what  we  supposed  to  be  a  mode- 
rate distance,  and  many  and  loud  were 
our  remonstrances  as  the  inexorable 
fiilconer  still  obstinately  refused  to  libe- 
rate his  hawks,  and  persisted  m  waiting 
for  a  more  fiivourable  opportunity.  Tliia 
at  last  ocenrred.  A  devoted  henm, 
whose  approach  we  had  all  regarded  in 
breathless  silence,  now  advaneed  in  a 
direction  whidi  seemed  to  satisQr  the 
8cnq>le6  of  even  the  fastidious  'auoepa.' 
In  a  second  the  hawks  were  unhoooed 
and  turned  ofi^,  and  the  next  moment 
were  in  full  flight  after  the  heron,  who, 
taking  advantege  of  the  wind,  was  ra- 
pidly increasing  the  distance  between 
us,  and  at  the  samd  time  ascending  to  a 
great  height  in  a  wide  curve  or  circular 
gyration ;  a  manosuvre  in  which  he  was 
anticipated  by  his  more  active  pursnen^ 
who  were  now  seen  to  rise  above  him, 
but  pos^ned  coming  to  doeer  quarters 
for  so  long,  that  we  were  soon  running 
at  our  best  speed  in  the  vain  hope  of  ob- 
taininff  a  nearer  view  of  the  wpori ;  while 
SBveral  of  the  party,  with  their  eyes  di- 
rected upwards^  appeared  to  forget,  or 
to  despise  the  obstaoles  that  were  con- 
tinually presented  to  their  progress  by 
•a  Irish  bog,  and  were  soon  spiawiii^ 
in  a  turf-pit»  or  floundering,  waist-deep, 
in  aquagmire ;  so  that  but  veiy  few  of  us 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  looking  in 
the  right  direetioa  when  the  falcons, 
who  had  already  'bound  to  their  quarry,' 
were  now  seen  slo^y  descending  toge- 
ther, like  a  feathered  parachute^  to  &e 
ffromid.  Vor  my  own  part,  I  was  so 
juoky  as  to  raadi  the  ^^  a  few  mo- 
ments after  the  fiilconer,  and  foimd  him 
bestriding  the  prostrate  heron,  whose 
head  he  had  secured  between  his  knees. 


*  T^Boekei^FaleonmcrffmBiBmg.  AtLandon.  Printed  by  Thomas  Purfoot, 
Aa.DoB.16U. 
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while  he  appeftred  to  be  umoualy  ex»- 
mining  his  hawks  to  aaoertain  whether 
they  had  receiTed  sny  wound  from  tiie 
shaxp  beak  of  their  adTersary.  As  to 
the  heron,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
laceration  of  the  donal  plumage,  he 
nemed  to  haye  suffered  no  ii^uiy.  He 
was  therefore  nserred  as  a  trophy,  and 
docHued,  poor,  fellow,  to  be  turned  out 
aoon  afterwards  for  the  amusement  of  a 
larger  party  of  spectators. 

Our  author  notices  some  popular 
errors  ooimc^t^d  with  the  habits  of 
the  heron.    One  is,  that  lie  presents 
Iiis  beaJc  to  the  «nemy,  so  as  to 
transfix  him  when  he  stoops^    Mr. 
Xjk>x  obsenres,  that  tl»  awkward 
and  Imxibering  movements  of  the 
keion  at  this  eriticai  moment  show 
that,  even  if  it  were  disposed  to  try 
the  experiment*  it  has  no  power  to 
bring  this  formidable  weapon  into 
play  against  its  swift  and  yigoroos 
antagonist,  whose  mode  of  attack 
and  rapidity  of  execution  would 
render  such  a  result  exceedingly  im- 
probable, for  the  swoop  is  made 
obliquely,  not  perpendicularly,  and 
the  falcon  strikes  ner  quarry  from 
behind.    Gharming   Die    Vernon's 
poor  Cheyiot  must  haye  been  hatched 
under  an  unlucky  star  to  haye  spitted 
himself  upon  a  heron's  bill.     And 
yet  we  have  old  prints  now  before 
US — one  showing  how  'to  flye  at 
the  hearon  according  to  Martine,' 
in  which  the  heron  confronts  the 
hawk  in  the  air  with  bill  and  daws 
— ^that  oorroborato  the  notion.    But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  ground 
the  heron  and  the  bittern  show  bold 
fronts,  and  try  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  their  persecutors  by  well- 
directod  and  repeated  plunges  of 
their  sharp,  dagger-like  beaks ;  and 
unless  the  falconer  makes  in  to  the 
rescue,  he  may,  as  Mr.  Knox  re- 
marks, find  that  his  hawks  have 
caught  a  tartar.    The  heron  aims  at 
the  eye;  and  Mr.  £nox  tdls  us 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  a  gentle- 
man who  was  deprived  of  one  of  his 
visual  organs  by  a  wounded  heron 
which  he  incautiously  seized.     In 
his   Omitkoloaical   Jkambles,    Mr. 
Knox  records  nis  own  narrow  escape 
fr^m  a  similar  misfortune ;  and  ne 
shot  for  two  seasons  in  Ireland  over 
a  capital  old  pointer  who  had  lost 
one  eye  in  an  imprudent  attack  on 
a  winged  heron.    We  remember  a 
Vpirited  picture  by  Abraham  Hon- 
cboB,  wherein  the  cautioua  approach 


of  a  dog  towards  a  wounded  bitteniv 
and  the  threatening  aspect  of  the 
bird,  were  admirably  portrayed. 

The  vexed  question,  how  the 
falcon  deals  the  fatal  blow,  ia  entered 
into  with  fiumess  and  acuteness. 
Mr.  Knox's  opinion — and  he  is  fully 
corroborated  Dy  Colonel  Bonham, 
who  had  at  one  time  as  many  as 
twelve  peregrines,  and  whose  ex- 
tonsive  experience  renders  him  a 
most  powerM  aUy — is,  that  the 
deadly  wound  is  infiicted  by  the 
strong  and  well  developed  hind 
talon. 

If  (observes  Mr.  Knox)  a  grouse^  a 
duck,  or  a  woodcock  that  has  been  thus 
suddenly  killed  by  a  peregrine  be  ex- 
amined, it  will  generaDy  be  found  thai 
the  loins  and  shoulders  are  deeply  BOOfted, 
the  back  of  the  neck  much  torn,  and 
even  the  skull  somethnes  penetrated  by 
this  formidable  weapon.  Now  as  the 
stroke  is  almost  always  delivered  ob- 
liquely, that  is,  in  a  slanting,  downward 
direction  from  behind,  .thu  laceration 
could  not  be  eflfected  by  any  of  the  taloos 
of  the  front  toes ;  nor  would  the  severest 

Eossible  blow  from  the  breast  of  tiie 
Jcon  produce  such  an  tSoct.    Indeed 
Colonel  Bonham  had  several  ran  appoir> 
tunities  of  witnessine  the  operation  dis- 
tinctly, and  his  testimony  on  this  point 
ought  to  be  condusive.  On  one  oocasian 
in  particular,  when  in  Ireland,  a  wood- 
cock, after  a  long  chace  over  an  a^oia- 
ing  moor,  had  taken  refuee  in  a  small 
cover,  whither  it  was  dosdv  pursued  by 
the  hawk — ^the  falconer  and  several  as- 
sistants followmg.  Colonel  Bonham  him- 
self madefor  a  nearerpointof  the  coppice^ 
and  had  just  taken  up  his  position  under 
a  tree  at  the  sideof  a  ride  or  alley,  when 
he  saw  the  woodcock  flying  towards  hioiy 
and  its  enemy  dose  upon  it.  As  the  for- 
mer passed  within  a  raw  yards  of  the  spot 
where  he  stood,  he  perceived  by  its  laoo- 
rious  flight  and  open  beak  that  it  was 
mudi  exhausted.     The  next   moment 
down  came  the  fidoon,  and  he  could  see 
distinctly  that  tiie  blow  was  deliveted 
by  the  hind  talons.    The  eflfoct  was  in- 
stantaneously &tal,  and  precisdy  such  as 
might  have  been  cspected  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  weapons  that  were  brought 
into  play.    The  back  of  the  woodcock 
was  completely  ripped  up,  and  the  lower 
part  of  its  skuU  split  open. 

For  odier  particulars,  and  a  soIup 
turn  of  the  question,  whether  ^assea 
oioght  to  be  fed  with  washed  or  un- 
washed meat»  which  eaased  tke 
expulsion  of  my  lady^s  page  frraa 
the  castle  of  Avenel,  we  mnst  xetrar 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Knox's  book  and 
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to  Torbeirile.  If  lie  have  not  the 
first,  he  had  better  Becure  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  Turbervile,  who  will 
enhghten  him  dn  the  subject  of  the 
eyasses,  he  will  not  find  on  every  staU. 
We  shall  conclude  our  imperfect 
notice  of  that  part  of  Mr.  !Knox's 
work  which  treats  of  hawking  with  an 
anecdote  which  he  gives,  illustrative 
of  the  enduring  attachment  of  which 
a  noble  falcon  is  capable. 

A  friend  of  Colonel  Bonham — ^the  late 
Colonel  Johnson  of  the  Bifle  Brigade — 
was  ordered  to  Canada  with  his  batta- 
lion, in  which  he  was  then  a  captain, 
and  being  veiy  fond  of  fiJconry,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  much  time  and  expense, 
he  took  with  him  two  of  his  &vourite 
peregrines,  as  his  companions  across  the 
Atlantic. 

It  was  his  constant  habit  during  the 
voyage  to  allow  them  to  i9y  every  day, 
after  'feeding  them  up'  that  they  mignt 
not  be  induced  to  rake  off  after  a  passing 
sea  gull,  or  wander  out  of  sight  of  the 
vessel.     Sometimes  their  rambles  were 
very  wide  and  protracted.    At  others, 
they  would  ascend  to  such  a  height  as  to 
be  almost  lost  to  the  view  of  the  passen- 
gers, who  soon  found  them  an  effectual 
means  of  relieving  the  tedium  of  a  long 
sea  voyage,  and  naturally  took  a  lively 
interest  in  their  welfare,  but  as  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  returning  regularly 
to  the  ship,  no  uneasiness  was  felt  during 
their  occasional  absence.    At  last,  one 
evening,  afler  a  longer  flight  than  usual, 
one  of  the  falcons  returned  alone.     The 
other — the  prime  fiivourite — ^was  miss- 
ing.   Day  after  day  passed  away,  and 
however  much  he  may  have  continued 
to  regret  his  loss.  Captain  Johnson  had 
at  length  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
was  irretrievable,  and  that  he  should 
never  see  her  again.     Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  regiment  in  America,  on 
casting  his  eyes  over  a  Hali&x  news- 
paper,  he  was  struck  by  a  paragraph 
announcing  that  the  captain  of  an  Ame- 
rican schooner  had  at  that  moment  in 
his  possession  a  fine  hawk,  which  had 
Budoenly  made  its  appearance  on  board 
his  ship  during  his  late  passage  from 
Idverpool.     The  idea  at  once  occurred 
to  Captain  Johnson  that  this  could  be 
no  other  than  his  much-prized  fiUcon,  so 
having  obtained  immediate  leave  of  ab- 
sence he  set  out  for  Halifax,  a  journey 
of  some  days.   On  arriving  there,  he  lost 
no  time  in  waiting  on  the  commander  of 
the  schooner,  announcing  the  object  of 
his  journey  and  requesting  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  see  the  bird;  but  Jonathan 
had  no  idea  of  relinquishing  his  prize  so 
easily,  and  stoutly  refused  to  admit  of 
the  intervieWi '  guessing*  that  it  was  very 


easy  for  an  EngUsher  to  lay  claim  to 
another  man's  property,  but  'calculat- 
ing' that  it  was  a '  tarnation  sight'  harder 
for  him  to  get  possession  of  it ;  and  con- 
cluding by  asserting  in  unqualified  terma 
his  entire  disbelief  in  the  whole  story. 
Captain  Johnson's  object,  however,  being 
rather  to  recover  his  fidcon  than  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  the  truculent  Yankee, 
he  had  fortunately  sufficient  self-com- 
mand to  curb  his  indignation,  and  pro- 
posed that  his  claim  to  the  ownership  of 
the  bird  should  be  at  once  put  to  the 
test  by  an  experiment,  which  several 
Americans  who  were  present  admitted 
to  be  perfectly  reasonable,  and  in  which 
their  countryman  was  at  last  persuaded 
to  acquiesce.     It  was  this.      Captain 
Johnson  was  to  be  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  hawk — ^who,  by  the  way, 
had  as  yet  shown  no  partiality  for  any 
person  since  her  arrival  in  the  New 
World,  but  on  the  contrary  had  rather 
repelled  all  attempts  at  familiarity — 
and  if  at  this  meeting  she  should  not 
only  exhibit  such  unequivocal  signs  of 
attachment  and  recognition  as  should 
induce  the  majority  of  the  bystanders  to 
believe  that  he  really  was  her  original 
master,  but  especially  if  she  should  play 
with  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  then  the 
American  was  at  onoe  to  waive  all  claim 
to  her.  The  trial  was  immediately  made. 
The  Yankee  went  up  stairs,  and  shortly 
returned  with  the  falcon ;  but  the  door 
was  hardly  opened  before   she  darted 
from  his  fist  and  perched  at  once  on  the 
dioulder  of  her  beloved  and  long  lost 
protector,  evincing  by  every  means  in 
her  power,  her  deliffht  and  affection, 
rubbing  her  head  agamst  his  cheek  and 
takinff  hold  of  the  buttons  of  his  coat 
and  champing  them  playfully  between 
her  mandibles,  one  after  another.    Thia 
was  enough.    The  jury  were  unanimous. 
A   verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was  pro- 
nounced: even  the  obdurate  heart  of 
the  sea  captiun  was  melted,  and  the 
falcon  was  at  once  restored  to  the  anna 
of  her  rightful  owner. 

That  the  woodcock  has  decreased 
in  England  we  know  to  our  cost; 
but  we  agree  with  our  author,  that 
the  decrease  is  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  the  Scandinavian  epicure, 
who  gralilies  his  gustatory  nerves 
with  the  eggs  of  the  bira,  as  the 
British  gastrophilist  entertains  his 
palate  with  those  of  the  plover. 
W  eU  does  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his  amusing 
and  instructive  Northern  Fie& 
Sports,  observe,  that  if  those  who 
hold  such  an  opinion  could  behold 
the  almost  boundless  forests  of  the 
north,  they  would  think  with  him, 
that  if  tne  whole   of  the  scanty 
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population  of  that  part  of  the  world 
were  to  turn  out  for  the  purpose, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  explore 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  woods  in 
tlie  course  of  a  year,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  not  destroy  any  con- 
siderable number  of  eggs.  With 
regard  to  the  birds  themselves,  there 
is  good  authority  for  believing  that 
the  Norwegians  know  little  about 
them,  and,  in  some  places,  will  not 
eat  them. 

By  the  aid  of  the  interesting  notes 
of  Colonel  Parker,  a  nephew  worthy 
of  Sir  Hyde,  Mr.  Knox  treats  us  to 
some  iirst-rate  cock-shooting  in  the 
MoreaandThessalyduring  the  winter 
of  1844-5;  and  the  reader  who  woydd 
accompany  the  party — ^now  shooting 
a  whole  day  in  sight  of  Pelion,  Ossa, 
and  Olympus,  and  anon  on  the  banks 
of  the  Achelous,  Acheron,  and  Eu- 
rotas — ^will  find  capital  sport. 

For  example,  see  the  result  of  six 
days'  cock-shooting : — 

Woodcocks. 

Two  days  at  Butrinto .     .     .     .    j    ^gg 

Two  days   on   the   Fanara   or    i    110 
Acheron  river (193 

il6S 
171 

Grand  total  of  six  days  .       1026 

No  wonder  that  woodcocks  are 
becoming  scarce. 

Now  for  a  change — a  winter  scene 
in  Sussex  in  the  bitter  year  1838. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  the  seve- 
rity of  the  season  appeared  to  have 
reached  its  climax.  A  cutting  north- 
easter swept  the  water  and  carried  the 
foam  from  the  waves  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant.  All  the  larger  features  of  the 
landscape  seemed  to  have  lost  their  na- 
tural colours,  and  were  bathed  in  the 
extremes  of  light  and  shade.  The  sur- 
fiiee  of  the  eai^,  houses,  banks,  hedges, 
and  corn-stacks  were  covered  with  snow. 
The  sky  was  black  and  lowering,  blended, 
as  it  were,  into  one  vast  cloud,  which 
looked  stiU  more  ffloomy  in  the  distance 
as  you  fistced  the  bifist  for  a  moment  and 
peered  into  the  eastern  horizon.  The 
sea  was  as  dark  as  the  sky,  but  its  sur- 
fiioe  was  broken  by  the  white  crests  of 
the  angry  waves  as  they  hurried  towards 
the  west,  and  thus  relieved  the  obscurity 
on  that  side  of  the  picture,  while  long 
files  of  various  species  of  wild  ducks,  and 
small  parties  of  cormorants  and  guille- 
mots, might  be  seen  scudding  along  close 
to  the  snr&ce,  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore^  and  every  now 


and  then  a  great  black-backed,  or  a 
herring  gull,  swept  past,  a  few  yarda 
over  head,  and  flocks  of  sand-pipers 
skimmed  rapidly  along  the  margin  of 
the  beach  in  the  same  direction,  all 
bound  for  the  muddy  flats  and  calm 
waters  of  Pagham  Harbour. 

So  cutting  was  the  weather,  that 
as  Mr.  Knox  walked  along  the  shore 
to  Pagham — this  time  with  a  gun  in 
each  Imnd — ^he  found  BeverslkSnidat 
or  wraases,  dying  or  frozen,  looking, 
in  all  their  beautiful  rainbow  co- 
lours, like  fairy  fishes. 

There  was  not  a  human  being  within 
fiight,  nor  could  I  discover  a  single  boat 
on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  I  had 
hardly  congratulated  myself  on  this  for- 
tunate circiunstance,  when  a  distant 
object  arrested  my  attention.  It  looked 
at  first  like  a  plank  of  wood,  or  the 
trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  as  it  floated  slowly 
down  a  narrow  creek,  and  seemed  to  be 
carried  here  and  there  at  the  mercy  of 
the  current ;  still  there  was  something 
suspicious  about  it  which  prevented  me 
from  looking  at  anything  else,  and  I 
continued  to  watch  its  movements  with 
increasing  anxiety. 

Well  might  our  sportsman  be 
anxious ;  for  he  had  in  view  several 
flocks  of  wild-fowl,  apparently  brent 
geese,  wigeon,  scaup  ducks,  pochards 
and .  tufted  ducks ;  whilst  in  the 
mid^  of  these,  '  like  a  naval  squa- 
dron among  a  fleet  of  fishing-boats, 
sailed  a  noble  herd  of  wild  swans.' 
—(p.  63.) 

But  to  return  to  the  object  of 
anxiety: — 

On  reaching  the  open  water  it  turned 
round,  apparently  in  an  eddy  of  the 
tide,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining its  outline  as  the  broadside  was 
turned  towards  me  for  an  instant.  There 
was  nothing,  however,  in  this  hasty 
glimpse  calc^ted  to  increase  my  alarm ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  now  felt  more  tiian  ever 
convinced  that  I  was  looking  at  an  inani- 
mate log,  and  my  only  fear  at  this  mo- 
ment was  that  it  might  be  drifted  by  the 
tide — ^which  would  soon  begin  to  ebb — 
or  bv  the  irregular  course  of  the  chazmel, 
to  that  part  of  the  harbour  where  the 
hoopers  were  still  sailing  in  apparent 
security,  and  alarm  them  prematurely. 
On  a  sudden,  however,  it  seemed  to 
alter  its  course  and  to  move  slowly  under 
the  shadow  of  the  bank,  or,  as  the  sailors 
term  it,  to  'hug  the  shore :'  it  was  ap- 
parently propelled  by  some  hidden 
power,  for  it  now  no  longer  wheeled 
about,  but  advanced  steadUy  with  one 
end  foremost,  and  as  I  watched  its  move- 
ments while  it  crept  cautiously  along,  I 
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fimded  evnynow  and  then  that  I  conld 
diBtmguiah  uie  alight  splash  of  a  paddle, 
and  my  heart  sunk  within  me. 

It  was  evidently  the  gon-boat  of  a  wild* 
fowl  shooter,  and  of  one  who  was  no 
noidce  in  the  craft :  but  when  the  first 
feeling  of  disappointment  had  passed 
away,  I  easily  snooeeded  in  persuading 
myself  that  I  should  derive  more  piea- 
Bure  from  witnessing  his  operations  than 
in  spoiling  his  sport-— which  would  have 
been  the  result  of  a  premature  move- 
ment on  asy  party  for  he  was  yet  at  least 
iMdf  a  mile  nt>m  the  objects  of  his  pur- 
suit— but  it  oocnrred  to  me  at  the  same 
moment  that  I  might  even  manage  to 
convert  him  into  an  unconsoiouB  but 
important  ally  in  contributing  to  my — 
thejackall's— shareofit.  Tatung,  there- 
fore, a  hasfy  survey  of  the  harl^ur  and 
its  diores,  I  saw  that  if  I  could  contrive 
to  conceal  myself  at  a  certain  point  on  a 
long  and  nanow  belt  of  shingk  at  some 
d  stance,  over  which  the  swans  would 
probably  fly  when  returning  to  the  se% 
I  might  perhaps  have  the  good  luck  to 
intercept  them.  I  lost  no  time  in  carry- 
ing out  this  pUn  :  the  coastguard-man 
fismed  me  across  the  mouth  of  the  estu- 
azy,  after  which,  by  taking  a  wide  cir- 
cuit and  availizig  myself  of  the  nature  of 
tiie  ground  where  it  was  possible  to  mask 
my  advance,  I  succeeded  at  last  in  reach- 
ing the  desired  point,  and  having  scraped 
a  hole  in  the  loose  shingle  stmciently 
large  to  conceal  myself  and  my  dog  in  a 
Crouching  attitude,  I  placed  my  guns  on 
either  side  of  me,  and  now  directed  all 
my  attention  to  ibe  exciting  scene  in  the 
harbour. 

An  exciting  acene  it  undoubtedly 
was: — 

lliehooperswere  still  there,  surroimd- 
ed  by  several  flocks  of  wild-ducks,  some 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  position 
which  I  occupied,  and  about  half  that 
distance  beyond  them  was  the  gun-boat, 
as  harmless  a  looking  object  as  could 
well  be  imagined,  lying  low  in  the  water, 
and  never  for  a  moment  attracting  tiie 
attention  of  any  of  the  devoted  birds, 
who  appeared  to  be  perfectly  at  their  ease 
and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  repose  and 
plenfy  after  their  long  and  stonny 
Toyage.  The  brent  geese  and  the 
wi^ns  were  preening  their  feathers^ 
wmle  the  scaup  and  tufted  ducks  were 
continually  diving,  or  flapping  their 
wings  on  their  return  to  the  sumoe-be- 
fore  they  again  plunged  to  the  bottom*  ' 
Ilie  swans  were  also  feeding,  but  in  a 
diflerent  manner:  with  their  long  necks 
ihey  explored  tiie  surfiuie  of  the  mud 
beneath,  where,  to  judge  from  their  per- 
severance and  tiie  number  of  taUs  that 
appeared  at  the  same  moment  directed 


iq>wards,  the^  musthavediaooveredsoina- 
thing  well  suited  to  their  palates.  I  could, 
also  distinguish  soma  of  the  less  common 
species  of  anaiideg,  among  which  the 
males  of  the  smew  and  the  golden-eye 
were  conspicuous  in  their  pied  plumage* 
Thesoo^  scoter  too  was  there,  but  forag- 
ing by  hmiself  apart  from  the  main  bodj.. 
AU  this  time  their  concealed  enemy  was 
gradually  lessening  the  distance  between 
them  and  himsell  Slowly  and  stealthi^ 
did  he  advance,  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
at  last  I  expected  eveiy  instant  to  hear 
the   roar   of  the   stanchion-gun,    and 
fimcied  that  he  must    be    exceesiTely 
dihitorjr    or   over-cautious,    as  minute 
after  minute  elapsed  without  the  report 
reaching  my  ears.     At  last  a  bird  rose 
tram  the  crowd  and  flew  directly  towards 
me.    I  saw  that  it  would  pass  toleraUj 
near,  and  when  in  a  few  seconds  after- 
wards I  perceived  that  it  was  a  male 
golden-eye  within  thirty  yards  of  me,  I 
almost  forgot  the  importuit — ^though  as 
yet  pasave — ^part  I  was  enacting  in  the 
scene,  and  as  I  instinctively  grasped  my 
double-gun  and  raised  the  hammer,  I 
felt  tempted  to  puU  the  trigger.     Ftu- 
dence,  however,  prevailed,  and  I  followed 
the  example  of  my  sagacious  dog,  who 
lay  crouched  at  my  side  without  moving 
a  muscle  of  his  limbs.    He  had  seen  the 
bird  as  well  as  myself,  and  his  quick  eye 
had  detected  my  hasty  movement,  bat 
his  attention  was  aeain  directed  to  the 
main  body  of  water-fowl,  several  of  which 
had  at  length  taken  alarm  and  were 
rising,  one  by  one,  fitnn  the  water.     It 
was  an  anxious  moment.    The  swans 
were  still  there,  but  they  had  ceased  to 
feed;  their  heads  were  turned  towards 
me,  and  I  soon  perceived  that  the  entire 
flotilla  had  gradually  approached  nearer 
to  me.    Now  or  never,  thought  I.    I 
glanced  rapidly  at  the  advancing  gun- 
Doat— almost  at  tiie  same  instant  a  small 
puff  of  smoke  issued  horn  its  further - 
extremity,  succeeded  by  a  pigmy  reporty 
and  up  rose  the  entire  host  of  water- 
fowl— swans  and  all — the  snow-white 
plumage  of  the  hoopers  standing  out  in 
bold  rSief  against  the  murky  dcy.  Then 
a  huge  volume  of  smoke  and  a  bright 
flame  burst  fitxm  the  prow,  followed  by 
the  thunder  of  the  great  gun  itself— <>fr 
at  last  I — and  aa  it  cleared  a  passage 
through  the  winged  mass  between  us, 
several  of  the  motley  crowd  fell  to  rise 
no  more :  ahnost  at  tne  same  instant  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  were  pro- 
truded fi^m  a  covering   of  sea-weed, 
under  which  he  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed, and  the  next  moment  he  was 
vigorously  plying  his  paddles  in  9JI  the 
excitement  of  a  regular  cripple  chase* 
Hy  turn  had  at  len^h arrived:  restrain- 
ing the  sidour  of  my  dog^  who  on^ 
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wmtted  fiv  a  irord  to  take  aa  aetivd 
diare  in  the  pnnoit,  I  tamed  my  atten- 
tion to  a  detachment  of  swana^  about 
^▼e  in  number,  which  had  apparently 
escaped  unhurt^  and  after  wheeling  onoe 
or  twice  over  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
companions,  uttering  all  the  time  their 
trampet-like  notes,  were  now  gradually 
ascending  and  nearing  my  plaM  of  con- 
cealment. On  they  came,  out  suddenly 
their  leader  seemed  to  have  discovered 
my  position  and  veered  round  in  an  opptK 
Btte  direction,  followed  by  all  except 
mM,  who,  as  he  was  passing  overhead, 
fell  a  victim  to  m  v  long  gun.  A  brent 
goose  ahnost  at  toesame  instant  passed 
on  the  other  side,  and  aflbrded  an  eagj 
mark  for  the  first  barrel  of  my  heavy 
double,  while  the  second  was  dischaiged 
at  a  venture,  but  ineffectually,  at  a  pi^y 
of  pochards — ^the  last  detachment  of  the 
fiigitivea,asthey  hurried  back  once  more 
to  the  tempestuous  but  less  treacherous 
waters  of  the  channel. 

The  hero  of  the  gun-boat  bad 
killed  six  hoopers,  several  brent 
ffeese,  and  neany  twenty  ducks  of 
3i£Perent  species. 

This  tops  Ck>lonel  Hawker's  cele* 
brated  tableau,  after  firing  two 
pounds  of  shot  into  a  skein  ofbrent 
geese  and  two  wild  swans. 

Every thinff  that  throws  light  on 
the  origin  m  those  animals  which 
have  become  dome8ticated,andafford 
supplies  oonsiderednecessaiy  to  com- 
fort, if  not  to  health,  by  au  but  ve- 
{(etarians,  is  highly  interesting ;  and 
in  studying  the  genealogical  tree  of 
the  saTOury  bird  that  saved  the 
Boman  Capitol,  and  smokes  on  everr 
British  board  tiiat  offers  substantial 
&re  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  we 
incline  to  agree  ^th  Mr.  Knox, 
that,  of  the  five  or  six  species  of 
wild  geese  familiar  to  the  Briti^ 
eoast-shooter,  the  ancestry  may  be 
shared  between  the  rarest,  anser 
firus,  the  gray  lag,  or  gray-legged 
goose,  better  Imown  as  we  common 
wild  goose,  and  the  white-fironted 
wild  goose,  ttmer  alb^fhrni,  which  is 
of  much  more  frequent  ocourrenoe. 
Olie  claims  of  ofMw  fenu,  as  the 
founder  of  the  domestic  family,  are, 
itmust  be  confessed,  greatly  strength- 
ened by  evidence  adduced  bj^  Mr. 
YarreU,  who  records  that  a  pinioned 
wild  gander,  of  the  last-named  spe- 
cies, which  had  neyer  associated 
with  the  bean  goose,  ofuer  aegehtmt 
or  the  white-mnted  wild  goos»— 
although  both  were  kept  in  ms  oom- 
pany  at  the  garden  of  tne  Zoological 


Society  in  the  Begent's  Park— was, 
in  1841,  introduce,  to  a  female  do- 
mestic ^oose  selected  for  the  expe- 
liment,  m  consequence  of  her  plu- 
mage exhibiting  thedistinotiyemarkB 
of  me  true  gray  lag.  The  result  of 
their  union,  after  roing  together  for 
a  few  days,  was  a  nest  of  eight  eggs. 
The  tame  goose,  when  its  days  are 
not  cut  short  by  the  Midiaelmas 
massacre  or  some  other  accident, 
will  live  a  yeir  long  time.  '  A  cer- 
tain friend  ot  ours,  of  undoubted 
fidelity,'  writes  Willughby,  'told 
us  that  his  father  had  once  a  goose 
that  was  known  to  be  eighty  years 
old,  which,  for  aught  lie  knew, 
might  have  lived  the  other  eighty 
years,  had  he  not  been  constramea 
to  Idll  it  for  its  mischievouaness  in 
beating  and  destroying  the  younger 


The  whole  chanty  on  Fresh-water 
and  Oceanic  Plumipedes,  will  well 
repay  attentive  penuaL  In  it  Mr. 
Knox  prophesies  that,  ere  long,  the 
London  gourmand  may  reoeive  the 
supreme  canvas-backed  duck  of  Ame- 
rica, and  probably  in  better  condition 
than  many  of  the  capercaillie  and 
ptarmigan  that  now  mid  their  way 
to  our  poulterers  from  the  forests  of 
Norway,  under  the  influence  of 
steam,  that  annihilates  both  time 
and  space,  and  makes  epicures  as 
weU  as  loyers  happy.  But,  before 
the  enunciation  or  the  prophecy,  the 
oanvas-backs  were  smoking  on  the 
tables  of  theLondonLuoulli.  vVe  onr- 
selyes  received  them,  early  in  1850, 
in  tile  finest  preservation.  They 
should  be  served  in  a  hottest  of 
dishes,  which  ought  to  be  perfectly 
guiltless  of  any  nauid.  It  roasted 
by  an  artist,  a  flood  of  gravy  follows 
the  knife,  and  the  birds  swim  in 
their  own  sapid  juices. 

He  who  would  rear  pheasants 
fayourably,  without  dread  of  the  de- 
structiye  '  gapes,'  the  work  of  that 
deadly  entozoon,  the  fasciola,  will 
study  the  instructiye  chapter  on 
tame  pheasants,  and,  if  the  disease 
shoxdd  appear,  wiU  change  the  yenue 
of  his  breeding  coops  annually :  in- 
deed, he  ought  to  make  that  a  gene- 
ral rule,  if  he  would  avoid  the 
scourge.  We  must  confine  ourselyea 
to  a  scene  which  oocurred  among  • 
party  of  fifteen  tame-bred  pheasant 
poults,  eleven  hens  and  four  oocks, 
which  Mr.  Knox  had  pinioned  to 
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save  the  expense  of  netting.  The 
birds  enjoyed  a  winter  of  excellent 
health,  and,  in  March,  just  as  the 
males  began  to  manifest  the  usual 
symptoms  of  pugnacity,  their  owner 
was  obliged  to  leave  home.  Here 
is  his  account  of  the  state  of  afiairs 
on  his  return : — 

Love  and  war  had  been  ronning  riot 
within  its  once  peacefiil  precincts.  Three 
of  the  four  cock-birds  were  completely 
hon  de  combat.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
was  d3dng,  two  were  Beverely  lacerated, 
but  the  fourth,  who,  like  the  surviying 
Horatius  in  the  combat  with  the  Curiatii, 
had  probably  vanquished  all  his  rivals 
in  detail,  appeared,  like  his  classical 
prototype,  perfectly  uninjured,  and  strut- 
ted in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  a  con- 
queror among  a  crowd  of  hens,  who 
seemed  to  regard  matters  with  perfect 
equanimity,  passing  with  contemptuous 
indifference  their  imfortunate  knights- 
errant,  as  they  sat  moping  on  the  ground 
with  their  heads  buried  in  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  bushes,  but  following  obe- 
diently in  the  wake  of  the  victor,  and 
evidently  disposed  to  admit  to  the  full 
extent  that '  none  but  the  brave  deserve 
the  fidr.* 

Having  no  opportunity  of  securing 
any  pinioned  male  pheasants  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  three  discom- 
fited heroes,  he  was  half  inclined  to 
break  up  his  pheasantry,  when, 
writes  he, — 

On  entering  the  endosure  one  morn- 
ing, I  was  surprised  to  see  a  fine  old 
cock-pheasant,  with  a  tail  of  portentous 
length,  take  wing  from  among  the  midst 
of  uie  hens,  and,  with  a  protracted  crow 
of  triumph,  fly  over  the  fence  to  the 
evergreens  beyond.  But  where  was 
Horatius?  Alas!  his  days  were  num- 
bered. He  had  found  his  match  at  last. 
After  a  long  search,  I  discovered  him 
squatted  in  a  comer,  his  once  brilliant 
plumage  torn  and  covered  with  blood. 
One  eye  was  closed;  the  other  was  com- 
pletely extinguished.  His  neck  was 
entirely  plucked,  and  as  bare  as  a  vul- 
ture's. His  crimson  cheeks  were  sadly 
lacerated.  His  head  was  absolutely 
scalped,  and  where  a  pair  of  purple 
egrets  had  lately  been  so  proudly  erected, 
a  bare  skull  was  now  alone  visible. 
Poor  fellow!  he  died  the  same  evening. 
The  rest  may  be  briefly  told.  Day  after 
day  did  the  conqueror  vifdt  his  newly 
acquired  territoiy,  and  many  a  youthful 
ri-val,  too  prudent  to  come  into  close 
quarters  with  the  long-spurred  tyrant, 
would  pay  a  stolen  visit  to  his  seraglio 
during  his  absence  and  win  the  favours 
of  his  fickle  fair  ones.    I  obtained  an 


immense  number  of  eggs  during  tha^ 
season,  which  proved  unusually  pro- 
ductive. 

But  the  paradise  of  pheasants, 
beautiAilly  described  at  page  184,  is 
in  the  demesne  of  good  Mr.  Wa- 
terton,  who  blesses  all  living  things 
that  are  so  fortunate  as  to  come 
under  his  benevolent  rule.  We 
must  pass  it,  however,  though  we 
cannot  resist  the  following  passage 
in  the  natural  histoiv  of  the  bird, 
accompanied  as  it  is  oy  a  charming 
home  view : — 

The  habit  of  crowing,  indulged  in  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  during  the  breedinj^ 
season,  is  not  restricted  to  the  purposes 
of  love  or  the  hour  of  rest,    llie  same 
note  is  uttered  on  quitting  his  perch  at 
early  dawn,  and  the  sound  of  thunder  or 
distant  cannon  never  fails  to  produce  it. 
How  often,  though  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  have  I  heard  it  elicited  by  the 
booming  of  the  Portsmouth  guns,  when 
the  weather  was  calm,  or  the  wind  in  a 
fibvourable  quarter.     But  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  this  kind  that  ever 
came  under  my  notice  occurred  on  the 
11th  of  March,  1850.    It  was  a  dear 
sunny  day,  the  air  cold  and  frosty,  with 
a  gentle  breeze  from  the  north -^ist.    I 
had  been  riding  through  Charlton  forest 
and    had  just   begun  to    descend  the 
northern  slope  of  the  downs  by  a  rugged 
path   above  the  village    of   Graffham, 
when  I  was  induced  to  halt  for  a  moment 
to  admire  the  magnificent    panoramic 
view  that  here  suddenly  bursts  upon  the 
sight.     The    dark    hanging  woods   of 
Lavington  clothed  the  steep  hiUs  on  one 
side,  while  on  the  other  their  natural 
forms  were  varied  by  smaller  clumps  of 
beech  and  juniper.     Below  me  lay  the 
long  and  picturesque  valley  of  the  Rother, 
extending  from  the  borders  of  Hamp- 
shire as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
varied  with  wild,  heatheiy  commons, 
evergreen  woods,  brown  copses,  and  cul- 
tivated  fields.     Immediately    opporite 
was  the  elevated  range  of  the  lower 
green  sandstone  formation  which  forms 
the  southern  boundaiy  of  the  weald  of 
West  Sussex ;  beyond  which  acain,  in 
the  distance,   might    be  seen  m%  blue 
outline  of  the  Surrey  downs   as  they 
stretched  &r  away  into  the  eastern  ho- 
rizon.   I  had  not  gazed  long  upon  this 
magnificent  scene  before  a  deep  hollow 
booming,  or  protracted  concussion — ^for 
it  was  rather  nit  than  heard — shook  the 
earth  for  some  seconds.    At  the  same 
moment   a  pheasant  in  an  adjoining 
copse  announced  his  consciousness  of  the 
shock  by  a  sudden  crowing,  which  had 
hardly  ceased  before  a  second  explosion, 
succeeded  after  another  interval  by  a 
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third — the  loudest  of  all — induced  every 
cock  pheasant  in  the  woods  of  Lavington 
to  sound  his  note  of  alarm.  As  to  myself, 
I  confess  I  was  puzzled  how  to  account 
for  the  phenomenon.  It  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  rumble  produced  even 
by 'the  loudest  artilleiy,  and  the  dear 
cloudless  sky  forbade  the  supposition  of 
its  being  caused  by  even  distant  thunder. 
On  my  way  home  I  passed  several  persons 
who  had  heard  it,  and  many  of  whom 
had  noticed  its  effect  on  the  pheasants, 
especially  one  party  of  labourers  who 
were  employed  in  repairing  a  fence  near 
a  long  hanger — one  of  the  best  preserves 
in  the  county — ^they  told  me  that  a  loud 
and  long  continueid  crowinff  proceeded 
from  all  parts  of  the  wood  for  many 
minutes  alter  the  last  explosion.  They 
too  were  unable  to  conjecture  the  cause 
of  the  sound,  nor  was  the  mysteiy  imra- 
velled  until  the  following  day,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  awful  explo- 
sion and  loss  of  life  at  Messrs.  Ourtis  and 
Harvey's  powder  mills  at  Hounslow, 
nearly  fifty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
spot  where  I  heard  it. 

A  plea  for  the  persecuted  mole 
and  badger,  and  some  other  victims 
which  have  no  claim  to  a  place  in  the 
dark  catalogae  of  vermin — wherein 
Mr.  Knox  with  tmth,  we  fear,  in- 
cludes the  hedgehog  as  a  most  des- 
perate eg^-des&oyer — graces  these 
pages,  THuch  give  such  an  account 
of  the  various  species  of  grouse  as 
none  but  a  naturalist  and  observing 
sportsman  can  cive.  Their  most 
bitter  enemj,  '  &e  scaul-crow,*  cor- 
vus  comix,  more  generallj  Imown 
as  the  hooded  crow  and  the  Boyston 
crow,  comes  in  for  a  full  share  of  our 
author's  just  indignation,  and  its 
predatory  habits  are  admirably  de- 
ficribed. 

The  great  success  of  Lord  Bread- 
albane,  who,  from  a  stock  of  fifty- 
four  birds,  received  from  Norway 
in  1838  and  1839,  has  accomplished, 
principally  by  placing  the  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  the  black  grouse,  the 
restoration  of  the  noble  capercaillie 
to  our  fauna,  is  duly  recorded.  All 
the  woods  about  Taymouth  Castle, 
Drummond  Hill,  fenmore  ELill, 
Groftmorrai^  Hill,  for  instance,  now 
teem  with  these  grand  chieftains  of 


the  grouse  tribe,  and  they  already 
find  their  way  every  season  to 
Strath  Tay,  Blair  Athol,  and  the 
woods  about  Crieff.  But  we  must 
not  for£ret,  in  our  gratitude  to  Lord 
Breadalbane,  the  earlier,  though  less 
successful  efforts  of  Lord  Fife,  who, 
undaunted  by  failures,  and  after 
persevering  through  the  years  of 
1828,  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  hatched 
in  the  year  last  named,  five  young 
capercaillies  at  Braemar. 

Every  lover  of  field  sports  should 
mark  and  inwardly  digest  the  chap* 
ter  on  careless  snooting,  with  Sfir 
Edwin's  heart  -  breaking  '  random 
shot,'  and  Mr.  Wolfs  touching 
'wounded  woodcock,'  before  him. 
Mr.  Knox,  it  seems,  has  a  hospital 
collection,  which  he  exhibits  by  way 
of  warning  to  the  slovenly  shot. 
Here  is  an  instance  of  Nature's 
power  in  repairing  an  injury,  when 
reparation  is  possible : — 

There  is  one  miserable  looking  hen 
pheasant  in  particular  which  never  &ilB 
to  attract  attention.  Her  entire  beak 
had  been  shot  away.  Indeed,  both  man- 
dibles and  the  tongue  were  gone,  leaving 
a  wide  aperture,  the  edges  of  which, 
under  the  healing  influence  of  dame 
Nature,  had  hardened  into  a  pair  of 
homy  lips;  and  thus  the  poor  bird — 
imable  to  procure  its  usual  insect  food, 
or  to  pick  up  any  scattered  grains  of 
com — ^was  compelled  to  haunt  a  smiJl 
barley  stack,  near  the  keeper's  house; 
the  sheaves  of  which  being  loosely  placed 
together,  she  contrived  to  extract  the 
ears  separately,  and  to  provide  herself 
with  sufficient  food,  for  she  was  by  no 
means  in  bad  condition  when  killed  by 
chance  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

But  we  must  close  this  fascinat- 
ing book,  which  does  not  contain  a 
single  heavy  ip^ge,  and  well  deserves 
the  same  praise  as  was  awarded  to 
the  Ornithological  Samhles  by  so 
many  competent  critics.  To  the  pre- 
sent volume,  also,  the  '  author  lias 
brought  the  two  great  elements  of 
success — acute  observation  and  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  his  subject.'* 

Of  the  spirited  illustrations  we 
need  only  say  that  they  are  from 
the  gifted  pencil  of  Mr.  Wolf. 


Chwrdk  of  JEngkmd  Quarterly  Meview,  on  '  Ornithological  Rambles.' 
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OF  all  sorts  of  soldiering,  from  the 
dashiDg  light  dragoon  to  the 
eoientifio  sapper  and  miner'— firam 
the  staid  aaid  steady  infisntry-inaii 
to  the  'flying  bombardier,'  as  oar 
distingnifihed  horse -artill«y  are 
somewhat  irreyerently  niotk-naiiied 
by  their  bretliren  of  tne  sword,^K)f 
all  these  acoompliahed  practitioinen 
in  the  scienoe  of  manslauehter,  com- 
mend me  to  the  Guards.  Their 
discipline,  though  yielding  to  none 
in  the  ezactitade  with  ^oiich  it  is 
carried  out,  weighs  more  lightly  on 
officer  and  soldier  than  that  of  any 
other  corps;  their  services  it  is  un- 
BftcessaiT  to  mention,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  whereyer  gkny  is  to  be 
gained^  whereyer  hard  knocks  are 
to  be  taken,  and  distinction  to  be 
won,  the  privilege  of  the  Guards  has 
ever  been  to  woo  honour  in  the  thick 
of  it.  Their  officers  are  perfect  gentle- 
men, and  thorouj^h  hons  camarades; 
their  stalwart  privates  are  smart  and 
steady  in  the  field,  as,  considering 
the  t^ptations  of  London,  they  are 
weU  condnoted  in  barracks;  and 
their  non-commissioned  officers,  that 
vital  third  estate  in  the  well-being 
of  a  regiment,  are  beyond  all  praise. 
When  we  combine  with  these  essen- 
tials the  advantages  of  being 
quartered  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
world,  in  the  yeiy  centre  of  dviliaa- 
tion  and  refinement,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  a  commission  in  t&e 
Guards  is  the  grand  desideratum  to 
a  young  man  wishing  to  enter  life 
and  the  service  through  the  same 
portal — is  an  object  of  emulation 
pot  envy)  to  his  brother^warriors 
m  the  rest  of  the  British  army. 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
j[uestion.  £yen  a  soyereign,  unless 
it  be  one  of  those  skilful  deceptions 
with  which  unprincipled  jokers  toss 
for  the  score  of  a  Greenwicn  dinner- 
even  a  soyereign  has  its  reverse; 
and  great  as  are  the  advantages  of  a 
London  life  ^manifold  as  are  the 


benefits   of  what  is   emphatically 
called  'good  society;'  yet,  on  th» 
other  hud,  pleasure  in  the  metro* 
polls  assttmes   her   aiost   alluring^ 
garb.    Yooth  is  seldom  skilled  in 
resistance  to  temptation.     Money 
melts  like   mow   Defbre  the  sun- 
beam; debts  accumulate  like  drifts 
in  the  storm;  and  we  all  know  how 
soon  a  man  involyed  becomes  reok- 
leoh- how  soon  recklessness  merges 
in   despair.     Ambition*  when  ro- 
strained  by  prinomle»  is  a  fine  thin«^ 
-—emulation,  in  all  nafcters  of  nsefol* 
ness,  is  a  fine  thing.    To  the  con- 
stant upward  tendency  (^mankind* 
we  owe  the  multiplying  disoovenea 
of  science,  the  increasing  prosperitf 
of  a  nation.    But  aU  this  may  lie 
carried  too  far.     And   who  that 
watches   with   impartial   eye   the 
struggle  going  on  around  him — ^who 
that  loolm  cumly  on  at  his  neigh- 
bour 'caring  too  much  for  these 
thin^,'  will  deujT  that  society,  in 
all  its  ranks,  is  initated  with  the 
fevered  desire  of  coping  with  that 
which  is  immediately  above  it — ^that 
the  nobleman   must   imitate    the 
sovereign,  the  gentry  yie  with  the 
noble,  flie  tzadesman  and  the  fanner . 
ape  ike  gentry;  whilst  the  lower 
classes,  divided  by  too  wide  a  gulf 
to  be  able  to  ccmipete  with  wnat 
they  call '  well-to-do-people,'  would, 
many  of  them,  fiiin  pml  down  to 
their  own  level  those  ranks  to  whose 
superior  station  they  cannot  them- 
selves hope  to  riseP    Let  the  refor- 
mation begin  at  the  top — let  the 
better  educated  and  more  reflective 
be  content  to  '  do  their  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  in  which  Provicfence  has 
pkced  them,'  and  we  shall  hear  less 
of  public  ruin  and  private  destitution 
— we  shall  be  scared  the  anomaly  of 
gentlemen  by  birth  bein^  compelled 
to  support  the  exigencies  of  their 
'false  position'  by  amons  which  their 
chivalrous    ancestors   would    have 
blushed  to  own— we  shall  be  told 
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BO  longer  in  the  dube,  or  on  '  the 
Hesth/  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  This  ib 
eelebrated  for  his  '  rery  sharp  pm&- 
tice/  or  the  noble  Lord  That  is  a 
'  deuced  ticklish  fellow  to  deal  with 
about  money-matters/ 

But  no  misgivings  had  I  as  I  em- 
barked triumphanuy  on  the  career 
before  me,  and  walked  down  St. 
James's-street,  in  the  pleasant  oon* 
sciousness  that  I  was  yonng,  well- 
dr^Bsed,  and  possessed,  for  my  affe» 
of  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Sir  Peregrine  for  once  had 
exerted  himself — my  wishes  were 
crowned,  and  I  was  an  ensign  and 
lieutenant  in  the  Guards.  Fair 
heads  were  bowed  and  taper  fingers 
kissed  to  me  as  high-conditioned. 

Sod  actioned  horses  whirled  lan- 
n,  brougham,  and  barouche  alon^ 
the  clattering  stones;  and  I  lifted 
my  hat  in  return  with  unabashed 
cozcombiy,  for  Lady  Oyerbearinff 
had  Yoted  me  good-looking,  ana 
said  I  made  a  capital  bow.  Well- 
whiskered,  portly  ro«^  nodded  good- 
bumouredly  to  me  from  the  bay- 
window  of  White's  and  the  murky 
morning-room  at  Crockford's;  for 
it  was  allowed  that  'young  Grand 
was  a  nice,  gentlemanlike  boy ;'  and 
that  point  l^ing  established,  and  his 
intention  of  ruining  himself  and 
family  clearly  ascertained,  he  might 
haye  committed  all  the  crimes  in 
tiie  calendar,  levanted,  and  robbed 
the  mail,  without  suffering  any 
diminution  in  the  good  opinion  of 
these  arbiters  of  t£eir  own  world. 
Already  had  I  been  elected  a  member 
of  Cbrockford's — already  criticised  the 
unpaid  dinners,  for  which,  on  the 
prmciple  of  indirect  taxation,  the 
*  round  room'  up-stairs  compensated 
so  handsomely.  Aye,  and  more 
than  this,  I  was  in  the  fair  road  to 
become  one  of  the  ^Ute  '  oYei  the 
way.'  Two  kind  friends—a  yachting 
marquis  and  a  dropsical  dandy^* 
had  persuaded  me  to  hce  the  dread 
ordeal  of  'the  ballot;'  and  had 
offered  their  services  as  'proposer 
and  seconder,' — good  offices  that, 
by  the  way,  I  have  kifown  filled  by 
those  who  were  themselves  the  very 
first  to  blackball  the  unsuspecting 
novice. 

'  Grand,  why  weren't  you  at  the 
Opera  last  night?  Eivdte  was 
capital,  and  looking  so  pretty.' 

'Why,    I   dined   with   old    St. 


HeUers  to  meet  Gxandison,  as  I  was 
to  go  on  guard  with  him  to-day. 
Wuit  a  nice  felldw  he  seems ! — but 
not  80  &Bt  as  his  brother,  who  might 
be  his  father,  to  afl  iq[»pearance.' 

'  Yes,  Ghrandison  is  a  fresh,  yocmg^ 
looking  fellow  of  his  ace ;  but  then 
he  was  campaigning  wnen  his  elder 
brother  was  playing  the  devil ;  and 
sitting  up  all  nijEJnt,  and  every  night, 
with  Saret,  whist,  hot  suppers,  luge 
eigars,  and  continual  luuEard,  takes 
it  out  of  a  fellow  more  than  all  the 
fighting  in  Alison's  '  History'  or  the 
Irake's  '  Dispatches.'  I  dare  say  you 
had  a  cheery  partjr  there  yesterday?' 

'Very.  Jjid  my  lord  would  not 
let  me  go,  but  kejit  me  to  play  whist 
in  what  hie  calls  his  boudoir.  I  had 
a  very  gjood  night,  for  there  was  a 
light-nured  fellow  there,  whose 
name  I  did  not  catch,  that  was 
innocent  of  the  game  as  a  new-bom 
babe ;  and  he  would  play  so  hi^ 
that  I  won  a  cool  hmmred  of  hun. 
St.  Heliers  wanted  to  have  'lans- 
quenet' after  that,  but  the  room  was 
so  full  of  cigar  smoke,  my  uiiknown 
friend  ooula  not  stand  it,  so  I  got 
home  by  three  o'clock.' 

'Well,  I  wish  I  had  had  your 
luck.  I  swore  I  would  not  go  to 
Grocky's,  so  I  dropped  in  upon  that 
brute  Meadows  for  some  supper 
after  the  Opera,  and  lost  three 
hundred.  There  was  a  fellow  in 
some  line  regiment  there,  who  kept 
backing  out,  and  won  enonnously. 
I  think  Meadows  said  his  name  was 
Levanter.' 

'  I  know  him,'  said  I,  as  a  crowd 
of  recollections  came  rushing  upon 
me;  and  Hillingdon  not  caring  to 
press  the  subject,  the  matterhere 
dropped,  and  the  conversation  took 
some  other  turn.  'The  relief  is 
ready,  sir,'  said  a  tall,  soldier-like 
corporal,  as,  with  military  respect, 
he  entered  the  small,  d^ey  apart- 
ment at  St.  James's,  in  ^mich  the 
above  discourse  was  carried  on.  And 
I  may  take  the  opportunity  of 
HiUingdon's  absence  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  as  Heutenant 
of  the  Queen's  Guard,  to  describe 
the  brother-officers  with  whom  I  was 
associated  in  thepleasant taskofkeep- 
ing  watch  and  ward  at  St.  James's. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  to  begin 
with  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark, 
holds  the  rank  of  alieutenant-colond 
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in  the  army.  The  Hon.  D'Arcy 
Grandison  was  the  beau -ideal,  the 
very  type  of  a  thorough  guardsman. 
Of  noole  birth  and  aristocratic 
bearing,  the  colonel  was  as  distin- 
guished for  his  high,  unsullied  sense 
of  honour  in  the  world  as  for  his 
daring  gallantry  in  the  field.  Be- 
spect^  at  the  Horse  Guards,  he 
was  yet  beloyed  by  the  ensign,  and 
many  a  youn^  man  owes  his  preser- 
yation  from  vice  aad  ruin  to  Gran- 
dison's  friendly  admonitions  and 
bright  example.  Heir  to  Lord  St. 
Heuers — and  verily  it  must  have 
been  a  strict  entail  that  could  pre- 
serve any  reversion  from  that  grasp- 
ing ro2c^---Grandison's  scanty  portion 
as  a  younger  child  hadreceivednoad- 
dition  from  his  spendthrifl  brother ; 
and  he  had  risen  by  his  own  exer- 
tions and  military  success  to  the 
position  which  he  now  held.  He 
had  made  a  love-match  with  a  lady 
of  his  own  rank,  but  of  no  larger 
fortune;  yet,  with  an  increasmg 
family,  everything  seemed  to  prosper 
with  him.  It  was  a  noble  sight  to 
see  that  fine  soldier-like  man,  with 
his  Waterloo  medal  on  his  breast, 
walk  into  the  Colour-court,  accom- 
panied by  his  lovely  wife,  and  two 
or  three  oeautiful  children,  to  hear 
the  band  of  the  regiment,  of  which 
she  was  as  proud  as  the  colonel 
himself.  The  officers  liked  him,  the 
men  adored  him ;  and  if  there  was 
any  person  in  the  world  for  whom 
his  selfish  brother  cared  one  snap  of 
his  fingers,  I  do  believe  it  was 
D'Arcy.  Such  was  the  officer  to 
whom  I  had  been  introduced  the 
previous  evening  at  Lord  St.  Heliers* 
table,  and  under  whose  command  I 
carried  the  Queen's  colours  into  the 
palace  of  St.  James. 

Hillingdon  may  be  described  in 
fewerwords.  AG|uiet, good-tempered, 
andgentleman-hkeman,  with  abilities 
far  above  the  average  order,  and  which 
might  ha^e  won  nim  fame,  had  his 
circumstances  obliged  him  to  culti- 
vate them.  As  it  was,  he  possessed 
an  easy  fortune,  which  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  destroy.  Another  victim 
to  the  fascination  of  play,  that 
appeared  the  only  pursuit  which 
could  prick  hun  into  excitement— 
the  greatest  of  luxuries  to  an  imper- 
turbable disposition  like  poor  o&ek 
Hillingdon's.  Alas!  his  eventual 
fate  may  be  summed  up  in  those  few 


words  that  have  told  the  career  and 
the  catastrophe  of  many  a  bright 
intellect  and  many  a  kinoly  heart — 
'  He  was  a  good  fellow ;  but  he  was 
ruined  by  gambling.' 

Of  the  others,  D'Egville  was 
young,  conceited,  and  a  beautiful 
dancer.  Lord  Maltby,  unafiected^ 
good-humoured,  and  a  Yorkshire- 
man — ^bored  with  ladies,  but  very- 
happy  at  mess — ^rather  uncouth  in 
his  manners,  but  a  capital  jud^e  of 
a.  horse,  and  a  most  undemable 
bruiser. 

Strictly  as  the  discipline  of  the 
Guards  is  carried  on  in  all  matters 
of  real  importance,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  so  essential  a  depart- 
ment as  the  commissariat  can  be 
neglected,  and  an  excellent  dinner 
furnished  at  St.  James's  daily  for 
those  officers  whose  duty  demands 
their  presence  there,  is  an  economical 
substitute  with  her  Majesty's  Gt>- 
vemment  for  officers'  barracks, 
allowances  of  coals,  candles,  &c.,  for 
all  of  which  this  very  well- cooked 
repast  is,  by  a  pleasant  fiction, 
supposed  to  be  a  complete  eq^- 
vaient.  Eight  o'clock  stnkes  as  two 
of  the  Blues  come  clinking  up  from 
the  Horse  Guards  to  join  the  mess. 
There  is  one  vacant  seat  at  the 
colonel's  disposal,  and  it  is  fiUed  by 
a  guest  in  plain  clothes,  of  the 
mildest  maimers,  and  most  unassum- 
in^.deportment;  and  yet  that  quiet, 
old,  grey-haired  man  is  a  major- 
general,  who  led  three  forlorn-hopes 
m  the  Peninsula,  and  whose  frame, 
scarred  by  sabre- cut  and  riddled  by 
musket-shot,  has  withered  beneath 
the  burning  sun  of  our  Lidian  penin- 
sula. I  face  Jthe  colonel,  who  takes  the 
top  of  the  table;  and  soon  we  are  all 
engrossed  in  that  lively  and  varied 
conversation  so  surely  engendered 
by  the  good-fellowship  of  a  mess. 
'  Grand !  a  glass  of  wine.'  '  Maltby, 
have  you  been  to  Jem  Bum's  lately  P 
They  tell  me  he  has  got  a  black 
fellow  that  is  to  come  out  a  wonder.' 
'  Hillingdon,  do  you  like  your  box 
at  the  Opera,  as  well  as  the  one  we 
had  last  season  I'  '  How  do  you  go 
to  the  Derby  P  Mary  gold  can't 
win.'  '  By-the-bye,  I  saw  a  horse  at 
TattersaU's  yesterday  that  Maltby 
ought  to  buy.'  '  Would  he  make  a 
charger  P'  Such  is  the  recitative 
going  on  amongst  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  company;   whilst,   at 
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the  upper  end  of  the  table,  the 
older  officers  are  engaged  in  lively 
discussion  on  the  merite  of  a  newly- 
invented  shell,  and  the  general  is 
describing,  almost  in  a  whisper,  the 

Earticulars  of  an  exnloit  from  which 
e  was  taken  away  for  dead,  and  for 
which  he  received  *  the  Bath.' 

Pleasantly  the  evening  wears  on, 
till,  after  a  very  temperate  sympo- 
sium, (for  we  are  on  guard,)  the  hoof 
of  Kapoleon*s  favourite  charger, 
Marengo,  set  in  gold,  and  converted 
into  a  gorgeous  snuff-bos,  makes  its 
rounds.  Ten  o'clock  strikes.  The 
general  departs;  the  officers  be- 
take themselves  to  their  respective 
guards ;  and  Colonel  Grandison,  in 
cloak  and  bear-skin  cap,  proceeds  to 
visit  the  different  sentries. 

Apollo  does  not  always  keep  the 
bow  strung  to  its  utmost  tension, 
nor  are  the  clustering  curls  of  the 
Guardsman  —  a  crop  farmed  by 
Willis  with  such  protective  care- 
constantly  concealed  beneath  the 
frowning  terrors  of  his  bear -skin 
cap.  Tne  routine  of  military  duty 
is  pleasantly  varied  by  the  smiles  of 
beauty,  and  wheeling  evolutions  in 
the  field  are  gladly  exchanged  for 
the  mazy  dance.  Ay,  the  nero  of 
a  hundred  fights,  the  iron  warrior 
of  the  age,  is  himself  a  ball-goer  and 
a  ball-giver;  nor  is  a  card  for 
Apsley  House  the  least  coveted 
invitation  amongst  the  gaieties  of 
the  season.  Such  was  'the  paste- 
board' that  greeted  my  eves  on  a 
well-covered  breakfast-table  in  my 
comfortable  lodgings  in  Park-street, 
and  for  one  of  those  magnificent 
fetes  I  attired  my  person  with  the 
utmost  care  some  few  evenings 
afterwards.  From  the  sombre  inside 
of  a  box  upon  wheels,  from  the 
dusky  street  and  the  dirty  crowd,  the 
transformation  was  instuitaneous  to 
a  blaze  of  light  illumining  the  splen- 
dours of  the  warrior's  palace.  It 
was  dazzling,  but  delightful ;  and  I 
felt  within  me  the  butterfly  nature 
that  experiences  a  keen  sense  of 
pleasure  from  the  mere  contempla- 
tion of  a  mob  of  well-dressed,  well- 
bom  men  and  beautiful  women, 
met  together  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appearing  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage— always  premising,  that  the 
butterfly  himself  is  part  and  parcel 
of  such  a  pageant.  ^Reflection  is 
not  a  matter  of  hours  in  a  dark 
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room  with  a  dry  volume.  Self- 
communing  may  take  place  in  a 
second  of  time,  surrounded  by  all 
that  can  enchant  the  eye  and  excite 
the  feelings.  In  the  sliort  interval 
that  elapsed  between  leaving  my 
carriage  and  entering  the  ball-room, 
during  the  putting  on  of  one  kid- 
glove,  and  the  translation  of  my 
unassuming  name  from  mouth  to 
mouth  as  'Mr.  Grand,'  'Mr.  Brand,' 
'  Mr.  Lang,'  until  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  our  noble  host,  under 
the  aristocratic  title  of  '  Mr.  Sam !' 
-—in  those  few  seconds  I  had  time 
to  say  to  myself,  '  Digby,  this  is  the 
life  for  you — ^this  is  the  element  in 
which  you  can  really  exist ;  for  this 
be  contented  to  sacrifice  comfort, 
competence,  friends,  fortime,  and 
self-respect.'  I  had  not  then  applied 
the  chemistry  of  experience  to 
separate  the  metal  from  the  alloy — 
the  test  of  time  to  recognise  the 
true  from  the  counterfeit.  I  was 
satisfied  to  take  things  and  people 
as  they  were,  nor  trouble  myself 
about  that  period  which,  sooner  or 
later,  overtaJces  us  all,  when  we  are 
startled  to  discover  that  we  have 
lavished  the  worship  of  a  life-time 
upon  idols — that  we  are  lonely  and 
helpless  at  our  need — ^because,  for- 
sooth, *  our  gods  are  clay.* 

'What  a  protty  ball,  my  dear!' 
says  fat  Lady  Irunnion  to  shaky 
Mrs.  Marabout.  'How  well  dear 
Jane  is  looking — quite  lovely,  I  de- 
clare. Has  she  been  dancing  much  P' 
How  pleased  she  is  to  hear  that 
Jane,  who  sufiers  from  a  lack  of 
p&rtners,  poor  ^rl !  has  not  danced 
at  all :  so  there  is  a  better  chance  of 
Lady  Trunnion's  three,  one  of  whom 
is  pretty  and  the  other  two  flirts. 
•  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Grand.  Mary ! 
Mr.  Grand,  my  daughter !  I  think 
you  know  Selina?'  But  Mr.  Grand, 
though  a  young  bird,  is  not  to  be 
caught  by  chan,  and  bows  himself 
away  without  requesting  the  honour 
for  the  next  dance,  as  was  intended 
by  artful  mamma. 

'  Who  is  heP*  whispers  Mrs.  Mar- 
about to  her  next  neighbour,  chat- 
tering Lady  Jay. 

'Sir  Peregrine  Grand's  son — ^the 
eldest,  my  dear.  Will  be  enormously 
rich,  I  fancy.  Goodish-looking ;  but 
has  got  into  a  wild  set.' 

'  i  know  you  are  not  weak  enough 
to  dance.  Grand,'  saysMaltby,  loung- 
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ing  up  to  me — '  at  least,  not  without 
a  reason ;  so  come  with  me.  Mrs. 
Man-trap  has  asked  to  be  introdnced 
to  you.  A  great  compliment,  by 
Jove !  She  is  not  much  in  my  line ; 
but  I  want  to  eet  away  to  go  to 
Jem  Bum's,  iKrhaying'peifonned 
one  good  action,  I  shall  cut  iMf  stick 
with  an  easy  conscience.'  With 
these  words,  the  good-natured  peer 
brought  me  up  to  a  particularly 
well-dressed  laoy,  who,  at  the  first 
glance,  I  could  see  was  cripiA, 
'flounced,'  and  'got  up,' in  a  manner 
which  left  no  doubt  of  her  aspira- 
tions after  universal  conquest.  I^ot- 
withstanding  a  beautifully  rounded 
figure — ^if  it  had  a  fault,  somewhat 
too  ernhonpoint  for  her  height, — ^not- 
withstanding a  merry  blue  eye,  a 
Baucy  smile,  a  skin  like  alabaster, 
and  a  profiision  of  showery  light 
hair,  my  first  impression  of  mis* 
Man-trap  was  disappointment  at 
those  charms  of  which  I  had  heard 
BO  much:  and  I  whispered  to  Maltby, 
as  we  approached,  'Not  half  so 
handsome  as  I  expected,  but  devilish 
well-dressed.'  Litde  did  I  suspect 
the  fascination  which  she  exercised 
over  all  that  came  within  range  of 
her  artilleiy.  How  low,  in  my 
ignorance,  md  I  estimate  the  power 
of  the  sorceress.  But  I  was  doomed, 
like  many  a  wiser  man,  to  fall  down 
and  worship  where  I  came  only  to 
^aze  and  criticise.  Gradually  and 
msensibly  the  charm  stole  over 
me.  Lights  were  glittering  and 
fairy  forms  were  flitting  around; 
beauty  and  perfume  steeped  my 
outward  senses  in  enjoyment;  and 
the  brazen  refrain  of  some  '  waltz 
of  Paradise'  wafted  ecstasy  to  my 
soul:  and  so  I  stood  as  one  en- 
tranced, leaning  over  the  chair  of 
that  witch  in  muslin,  and  sustaining 
my  part  in  a  conversation  that  be- 
came every  moment  more  dangerous. 
'  She  don  t  care  for  him,  the  baby- 
bride!'  said  Mrs.Man-trap,  speaking 
of  a  young  couple  who  then  passed 
us.  '  Fresh  from  the  nursery,  and 
in  all  the  first  bloom  of  girlhood, 
depend  upon  it,  she  can  spare  no 
time  from  the  world  and  its  'engage- 
ments' to  waste  upon  her  husband. 
She  has  not  yet  learnt  to  feel,  poor 
child !  And  if  her  mamma  had  told 
her  to  marry  a  bishop,  she  would 
have  liked  him  just  as  well.  A 
woman   must  have   sufiered,  Mr. 


Grrand,  before  she  can  reaU^y  love  ; 
and  then  if  her  attachment  is  fixed 
upon  a  boy — on  one  younger  than 
herself,  who  is,  day  by  day,  makiTig 
^ood  his  footing  in  that  world  whicE 
18  gliding  from  Aer,  she  is  deserving 
of  pity  indeed;'  and  the  blue  eyes 
looKcd  up  into  mine,  with  a  soft* 
pleading  expression  that  was  irresis- 
tible, the  saucy  features  changed  for 
an  instant,  as  a  shadow  of  deep 
thought  stole  over  her  brow,  in- 
vesting her  with  that  sorrowing, 
chast^oed  beauty  which  the  hand  oi 
Time  reseives  for  those  who  are  no 
longer  in  the  early  freshness  of 
youth — rich  amends  for  all  the 
dimples  and  roses  of  laughinc^  girl- 
hood. What  wonder  that  I  forgot 
our  acquaintanceship  was  but  of 
three-quarters  of  an  nour! — that  X 
gave  myself  up  to  the  delirious  in- 
toxication of  my  position!  and 
shutting  my  eyes  resolutely  to  all  X 
had  heard  of  the  lady  herself — a 
nm-away  match,  a  divorced  husband, 
a  brother  shot  in  a  duel,  and  a 
father  who  died  of  a  broken  heait^ 
that  I  talked  sentiment  deep  and 
devoted  as  her  own ;  and  vowed,  in 
the  despicable  hypocrisy  of  my  heart, 
that  'the  love  of  a  silly  girl  was 
unworthy  of  a  man.'  I  spoke  the 
last  words  in  a  somewhat  louder 
tone  than  that  in  which  ourwhispered 
conversation  had  previously  been 
carried  on,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  a 
lady  who  was  passing,  to  tumher  head 
towards  the  impassioned  speaker: 
with  a  thrill  of  shame  and  remorse 
amounting  to  agony  I  recognised 
the  massive  black  hair,  the  pale  and 
care-worn  featurer  of  Zoe  de  Grand- 
Martigny .  Luckily,  at  that  moment, 
I  felt  my  arm  touched  by  Colonel 
Ghrandison,  who  had  come  across  the 
room  to  present  me  to  his  wife;  and 
in  the  confusion  of  an  introduction, 
my  emotion  escaped  notice.  I 
resolved,  however,  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  Zoe  immediately,  to  ascer- 
tain why  she  was  in  England,  and 
express  to  her  my  unalterea  feelings  ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  that  gentle, 
sorrowing  face  exercised  the  same 
power  over  me  here  in  the  midst  of 
London's  noblest  revel,  as  beneath 
the  silent  moon  and  cloudless  sky 
that  look  calmly  down  upon  the 
turmoil  of  Niagara. 

From  room  to  room  I  bowed,  and 
glided  and  edged  my  way  upon  the 
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froitless  search.    I  tore  a  countess's 
skirt,  and  trod  upon  a  duke's  toe. 
I  passed  Lady  Overbearing,  without 
ihe  slightest  token  of  recognition; 
my  heart  was  with  Zee  on  the  Lake 
of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  I  toiled 
on  in  vain.    Could  it  have  been  a 
vision  sent  to  warn  me,  or  was  it 
my  Canadian   love,  thus  assisting 
in  the  body  at  a  London  ballP  I 
had  pictured  her  to  myself  many 
thousand  miles  away;  I  had  been 
haunted  for  months  by  that  calm 
face,  with  the  very  same  expression 
that  it  bore  as  she  passed  me  a  few 
minutes  aeo;    the  same  agonized 
look  that  nad  once  seemed  to  bid 
me  an  eternal  farewell ;  and  now  she 
was  in  the  room,  in  the  house,  and 
I  could  not  find  her ;  it  was  heart- 
breaking— ^it  was  maddening.    The 
Hghts  danced  around  me,  the  gaudy 
crowd  swam  before  my  eyes,  while 
ever  and  anon  a  strain  of  music  from 
the  dancing-room  rose  fitfully,  like 
the  wail  of  a  lost  spirit,  or  the  mock- 
ing laugh  Kji  a  demon,  and  combined 
to  drive  me  well  nij^h  out  of  my 
senses.     At  length,  in  despair,  1 
was  compelled  to  seek  the  cooHnc 
atmosphere  of  the  open  street ;  ana 
it  was  with  a  beating  brain,  and  a 
sickness  at  my  heart,  that  I  stae- 
gered  down  those  broad  and  state^ 
steps  which  I  had  ascended  so  tri- 
umphantly but  two  hours  before. 

'  Are  you  for  St.  James's-street, 
Grand  P*  said  Hillingdon's  well- 
known  voice,  as  he  put  his  arm 
within  mine,  and  proffered  the 
nothing  refreshment  of  a  cigar  to 
my  excited  nerves. 

*  Anywhere,'  said  I,  wildly — '  any- 
where for  excitement ;  Jem  Bum  s, 
CrocW's,  Meadows's,  or  the  devil — 
it's  all  the  same  to  me.' 

And  BO  it  was ;  all  I  wanted  was 
to  escape  from  reflection,  and  an- 
other mmute  saw  my  companion  and 
myself  cdbling  our  brows  in  a  Han- 
som's cab,  hastening  to  the  emporium 
of  a  retired  prize-fifhter,  where  we 
might  see  two  redoi3>ted  champions 
of  our  species  pommel  one  another 
to  their  heart's  content,  and  then 
'  walk  round  and  show  themselves' 
in  all  the  unsavoury  triumph  of 
first-rate  muscular  condition. 

'  Any  orders,  genlemen,'  said  a 
dwarfish  waiter  of  the  dirtiest  de- 
scription, as,  flourishing  his  dingy 
napkin,  he  dodged  ab^t  a  small 


square  apartment,  with  an  area  in 
the  centre,  on  which,  as  on  a  stage, 
the  science  and  tactics  of  the  rmg 
were  being  displayed.     On  three 
sides  of  the  lists  were  ranged  the 
ffoodly  company,  none  of  the  choicest, 
But  numbering  in  their  equivocal 
ranks    some    stalwart  frames  and 
honest,  courageous-looking  counte- 
nances.    On   the   fourth   side,    a 
wooden  bar  stretched  completely 
across  the  room,  partitioning  off  an 
alcove  at  its  extremity  into  a  species 
of  private  box,  where  the  hospitable 
'  Jem'  received  his  more  aristocratic 
visitors,  and  to  which,  as  '  Corin- 
thians,' or  '  swells,'  we  were  imme- 
diately admitted.    Here  we  found 
Maltby  completely  in  his  element ; 
an  enormous  cigar  in  his  mouth,  a 
comforting    glass    of  brandy-and- 
water  in  nis  hand,  and  his  elabo- 
rate costume  of  white  neckclotii, 
studs,  and  ball-goin^  suit  of  sables, 
covered  by  a  rough  and  venerable 
pea-jacket.    He  was  busUy  engaged 
m  watching  the  preliminaries  lor  an 
amicable  ^t-to,  between  the  '  Bat- 
tersea  Snob'  and  '  Nappj^  Jim'  or 
the  *  Sprig  of  Seyen  IHals,'  two 
dwarfish  heroes,  who  were  now  ex- 
changing a  cordial  shake  of  their 
gauntleted   hands   previous  to  an 
uncompromising  encounter.  *  Wont 
ye  do  as  we  do,  gentlemen?'  said 
our  host,  offering  a  tankard  fuU  of 
champagne  and  a  box  of  tempting 
*  weeds.    *  We  may  as  well  wet  our 
whistles,  while  these  Httle  chi^s 
give  and  take  a  belly  full.'     And  as 
we  lit  our  cigars,  and  prepared  for 
a  good  view  of  the  proceedings,  we 
saw,  by  the  manner  in  which  pots 
of  beer  were  set  down  untasted,  and 
pipes  removed  from  sundry  queer- 
looking    countenances,    tibat    each 
stunted  Hercules  was  an  object  of 
intense  interest  and  admiration  to 
his  own  backers   in   that   motley 
assemblage.     I  confess  to  a  par- 
tiality  for   a   glove-fight — a  fine 
athletic  exercise,  it  developes  the 
muscular  vigour,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  mental  resources,  of  the 
combatants,  without  any  of  the  bru- 
tality, the  butchenr  of  an  actual 
prize-fight.     It  exhibits  the  same 
amount  of  activity,  the  same  fine 
proportions  and  commanding  atti- 
tudes, the  same  presence  of  mind  in 
difficulties,  the  same  generous  for- 
bearance to  a  fallen  foe;  nor  does 
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it  disgust  the  eye  imd  shock  the 
feelings,  by  the  spectacle  of  a  brave 
man,  reduced  to  helplessness  through 
punishment  and  exhaustion,  strug- 
gling gamely  on,  when  overtaxed 
natiure  has  cried.  Enough.  It  is,  in 
short,  a  tournament  in  place  of  a 
combat  a  Voutrance;  and  to  those 
who  own  to  an  affection  for  manly 
and    athletic  exercises,    a  rattling 

*  set-to'  between  two  proficients 
camiot  fail  to  be  an  interesting  sight. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  and 
against  our  national  practice  of  prize- 
f^hting.  Its  enemies  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  denominate  it '  a  brutal  exhi- 
bition;' its  friends  and  supporters 
seldom  go  further  than  admitting 
that  it  is  *a  necessary  evil;*  but 
without  entering  upon  the  oft-re- 
peated argimients,  sustained  by  such 
expressions  as  '  Old  English  pluck,' 

*  British  love  of  fair-play,*  'cowardly 
recourse  to  the  knife,'  *  bull-dog 
courage,*  and  *  never  hit  a  man  when 
he's  down*  —  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  history  of  the  P.  E. 
records  instances  of  gallantry  and 
heroism  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  romantic  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages.  When  the  famous 
Jackson,  '  champion*  of  England, 
breaking  his  leg  in  the  second  round 
of  a  nrize-figut,  requested  to  be 
allowea  to  sit  down,  and  offered  to 
finish  the  battle  in  a  chair!  he 
presented  no  bad  specimen  of  that 
spirit  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, and  with  other  opportu- 
nities, has  made  the  name  of  EngHsh- 
men  a  type  of  all  that  is  resolute, 
daring,  and  invincible.  We  have  a 
high  authority  in  the  expression  of 
!Napoleon,  tliat  'they  never  know 
when  they  are  beaten.*  But,  in  the 
meantime,  the  *  Sprig  of  SevenDials , * 
after  a  miraculous  display  of  science, 
tactics,  ingenuity,  and  activity — after 
a  vast  deal  of  ecuifling,  stniggling, 
and  kicking  up  the  dust — after  many 
a  sounding  thwack  and  lightning 
parry,  at  length  finds  his  head 
xmder  the  griping  arm  of  the  '  Bat- 
tersea  Snob,'  who  rains  down  on 
that  unprepossessing  countenance 
a  shower  of  blows  that  but  for  the 
muffle  which  covers  his  relentless 
knuckles,  would  present  a  ghastly 
spectacle  indeed. 

*  The  Sprig  is  in  chancery,*  says 
mine  host,  removing  a  cigar  fi*om 
his  lips;    'walk  round    and  show 


yourselves;*  and  the  panting  com- 
batants, untwining  from  the  dose 
embrace  of  strife,  proceed  to  regain, 
their  breath,  as  tney  strut  round 
the  arena,  displaying  to  their  ad- 
mirers two  very  u^y  faces,  two 
wiry,  muscular  and  hardy-looking 
frames. 

*  A  shower  of  browns,'  the  cojjpers 
mingled  with  silver  from  our  private 
box,  rewards  their  exertions;  and 
a  call  of  '  Time'  from  our  landlord 
stimulates  them  to  fresh  activity,  or, 
as  Maltby  says,  putting  on  his  hat 
to  accompany  us  back  to  St.  James's- 
street,  '  they  take  a  suck  at  the 
lemon,  and  at  him  again.' 

We  were  in  the  act  of  leaving  the 
door,  when  a  tremendous  'hulla- 
balloo,'  and  loud  voices  in  angry 
altercation,  caused  us  to  return,  in 
time  to  see  reduced  to  practice  those 
principles  of  self-defence  which  had 
lately  Dcen  witnessed  in  theory.  A 
taU,  savage-looking  negro  was  stand- 
ing in  the  bar,  and  with  all  the 
volubility  of  his  race  when  excited, 
was  abusing  all  who  came  near  him, 
and,  as  he  dwelt  upon  some  unin- 
telligible grievance,  working  himself 
into  a  passion  that  was  frightftd  to 
behold.  At  length,  grinding  his 
ivory  teeth,  while  the  whites  of  hia 
eyes  rolled  with  rage,  he  addressed 
an  epithet  to  our  hostess,  a  most 
respectable  woman,  that  roused 
Maltby's  chivalrous  ire  to  the 
utmost,  and  being  a  large,  power- 
ful man,  and  an  accomplished 
fighter,  he  would  soon  have  annihi- 
lated the  black,  had  he  not  been 
checked  bv  the  stalwart  arm  of  our 
host.  '  He  is  not  big  enough  for 
you  or  me,  my  lord ;  we  shomd  kill 
nim,'  said  he,  laying  his  heavy  hand 
on  the  chafing  nobleman.  '  Here, 
Buster,  this  &rky*s  getting  trou- 
blesome; come  and  put  him  out.' 
I  looked  round  to  see  the  champion 
who  was  to  accomplish  this  dan- 
gerous feat,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment recognised  the  dirty  little 
waiter,  who  came  tumbling  out  at 
the  summons  in  the  most  business- 
like manner  imaginable. 

The  contrast  was  too  ludicrous 
between  the  tall,  well-grown  negro, 
and  the  diminutive,  quiet  little  Lon- 
doner, and  the  first  dIow  aimed  by 
the  cluld  of  the  sun  must,  I  thought, 
have  demolished  his  adversary.  Not 
SO;    it  passed  harmless   over  the 
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waiter's  busliy  head,  and  the  little 
man  rattled  in  his  '  one,  two,'  in  re- 
tom,  with  a  force  and  velocity  that 
sent  the  black  down  as  if  he  had 
been  shot.  Once  more  Sambo  made 
his  attack,  butting  with  his  wooUy 
head  at  the  active  little  combatant ; 
and  once  more,  foiled  by  science  and 
a«;ihtv,  he  measured  his  length  upon 
the  noor,  this  time  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  door,  through 
which  he  found  himself  bundled 
into  the  street  by  the  dexterous 
Buster,  with  no  inclination  to 
renew  the  contest,  the  waiter  re- 
taming  to  his  former  emplojrment 
of  pot-fiUing  and  glass-wiping,  as 
though  such  encounters  were  in  the 
common  course  of  his  daily  busi- 
ness. 

Many  a  hearty  laugh  did  we 
enjoy  oyer  the  incident  during  our 
walk  idong  the  now  silent  and 
aknost  deserted  streets,  and  we 
reached  the  broad  steps  and  frown- 
ing portals  of  Crooldbrd's  pande- 


monium ere  we  had  half  done  dis- 
cussing the  fighting  qualities  of  the 
waiter  and  the  speedy  emancipation 
of  the  black.  Grood-natured  Maltby 
would  not  suffer  either  of  us  to 
enter  the  club,  insisting  on  our  ac- 
companying him  home  to  his  com- 
fortable little  bachelor's  abode  in 
Queen-street.  '  If  Hillingdon  once 
gets  you  in  there,'  said  he  to  me, 
'  you  will  both  begin  '  ptmting ;'  sit 
up  till  five  o'clock,  lose  three  hun- 
dred a-piece,  and  go  home  disgusted. 
Much  better  come  with  me ;  I'll 
give  you  some  supper,  the  best 
brew  of  cold  puncn  in  Europe, 
and  then  we'll  smoke  a  cigar  and 
have  a  good  long  talk  about  hunt- 
ing.' We  laughed  heartilv  at  our 
friend's  devotion  to  his  favourite 
pursuit;  and  with  the  easy  readi- 
ness of  youth  to  accept  the  first 
diversion  that  offers  itself,  we 
stroUed  on,  arm-in-arm,  to  his  abode, 
and  finished  the  night  in  the  manner 
he  proposed. 


Chaptbs  V. 


A  FOPULAB    BOUK — MOTOSmXGB   AT   BICHMOND — THE  OFEBA,  Ain>  ITS  ATTBACnOKS — 
A  COLLISION  BY  LAHF-UGHT — THB  DAKOEBS  OF  FLIBTIKG  AKD  FENCINO. 


If  ever  man  existed  of  whom  it 
xnieht  be  said,  *that  he  knew  the 
rignt,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursued,' 
that  man  was  Lord  St.  Heliers. 
With  a  high  position,  a  large  for- 
tune,  great  abilities,  a  powerful 
frame,  and  an  iron  constitution,  he 
had  opportunities  of  fame  and  dis- 
tinction enjoyed  bv  few,  and  yet  he 
made  all  these  advantages  subser- 
vient to  the  purposes  of  amusement 
and  self-indulgence:  whilst  others 
of  his  own  standing,  far  inferior 
in  talents  and  acquirements,  were 
taking  '  the  House'  by  storm  with 
their  eloquence,  or  convincing  by  the 
calm  arguments  of  reason  the  un- 
impassioned  jud^ents  of  'Another 
Place,'  St.  Heliers  was  betting  at 
Newmarket  or  hunting  at  Melton ; 
whilst  the  associates  of  his  boyhood 
were  winning  fame  and  building  re- 
putations in  the  varied  walks  of 
public  Ufe,  he  was  celebrated  but 
for  the  cutting  sarcasm  of  his  wit- 
ticisms or  the  dissolute  recklessness 
of  his  orgies.  To  the  scoffer's  re- 
quisites for  living  well, '  a  bad  heart 
and  a  good  stomach,'  he  added  a 
temper  that  nothing  oould  ruffle, 


and  nerves  that  no  catastrophe 
could  shake ;  perhaps  a  more  good- 
natured  man  than  St.  Heliers  never 
existed,  nor  one  with  a  worse  heart. 
He  looked  upon  the  world  around 
hun  but  to  laugh  at  it,  and  measured 
by  his  own  selfish  guage,  not  only 
the  conduct,  but  the  very  feelings 
of  his  neighbours.  Did  he  see  a 
kindly  action,  he  set  it  down  to  the 
score  of  a  far-seeing  self-interest; 
did  he  hear  a  virtuous  sentiment, 
he  dubbed  it  a  well-acted  piece  of 
consummate  hypocrisy.  '  1  never 
give  any  man  credit  for  being  a  fool,' 
such  was  one  of  his  favourite  maxims ; 
and  he  considered  no  piece  of  folly 
so  glaring  as  that  of  inconveniencing 
self  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting 
another.  Ana  yet  was  this  man  the 
most  agreeable  companion;  in  the 
language  of  the  world,  'the  best 
fellow'  that  was  to  be  met  with  in 
the  whole  range  of  London  societj-. 
His  anecdotes  were  so  well  told,  his 
satire  of  himself,  as  well  as  others^ 
for  he  never  spared  his  own  fail- 
ings—«o  lively  and  humorous,  his 
diy,  quaint  maimer  so  original,  that 
as  tiie  ladies  smiled  at  his  reparteeil. 
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and  the  dubs  rang  with  his  sallies, 
he  was  universally  voted  the  most 
popular  fellow  in  England.  With 
nis  quick  insight  into  chamcter,  and 
insatiable  appetite  for  amusement^ 
new  faces  and  young  companions 
were  absolutely  necessary ;  and  from 
my  first  introduction  to  him,  he 
*  took  me  up/  as  people  call  it,  and 
bestowed  upon  me  the  equivocal 
advantage  or  his  intimacy.  From 
my  lively  disposition  ana  reckless 
habits,  he  probably  foresaw  that  I 
should  contribute  much  to  his 
amusement,  so  long  as  I  could  '  live 
the  pace*  with  him ;  nor  did  he  care 
tiiat,  when  ruin  stared  me  in  the 
lace,  I  must  eventually  drop  into 
the  rear,  beggared  and  dishonoured 
^bjxiuf(k  his  JHendshjp.  What  did 
it  matter  to  himP  There  would  be 
more  young  ones  coming  on. 

Suck  was  the  man  who  had  in- 
vited me  to  accomnany  him  to  a 
dinner  at  Sichmona,  with  a  small 
party,  as  he  said,  'not  composed 
entirely  of  men ;'  and  as  we  were 
to  go  early,  and  enjoy  the  fine 
weather  on  the  river  during  the 
afternoon,  I  had  scarcely  fimshed 
a  late  breakfast,  consequent  upon 
Maltby's  prolonged  huntmg-lecture, 
me  it  was  time  to  adjourn  to  his 
lordship's  house,  whence  we  were 
to  take  our  departure.  A  per- 
fect little  dwelling-place  it  was,  too, 
with  its  front  windows  enj<mng  the 
comparatively  firesh  breese  nrom  the 
park,  and  ito  haU  opening  into  a 

2uiet  street,  whose  eulrde'Sae  pre- 
luded all  the  noise  of  traffic  whidi 
pervades  each  busy  thoroughfare. 
The  sun  shone  with  a  tropical 
warmth  upon  the  dry  white  pave* 
nent,  the  crossings  alone  being 
knee-deep  in  mud ;  for  it  appears 
that,  in  Xondon,  there  can  1^  no 
medium  between  the  dust  of  the 
Sahara  desert  and  the  floundering 
difficulties  of  a  morass.  St.  HeUers 
had  asked  me  to  come  early,  and 
•moke  a  cigar  with  him  before  start- 
ing ;  and  on  my  admittance  by  his 
servant^  I  was  immediately  ushered 
into  his  lordship's  snuggery,  or 
'  boudoir,'  as  he  called  it,  where  I 
found  him  sedulously  engaged  m 
the  consumption  of  tobacco,  and 
assisted  by  a  good-looking,  gentle- 
man-hke  man,  whom  he  introduced 
to  me  as  Captain  Lavish^  of  some 
bossar  regiment. 


Sitting  on  a  weU-oushioned  otto- 
man, in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  an 
enormous  pipe,  his  low,  square  frame 
enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  shawl 
dressing-gown,  his  broad  forehead* 
short  cuny  hair,  and  large  btshj 
whiskers,  all  betokening  strength 
and  repose,  I  could  not  helpthink- 
ing  what  a  good  Turk  St.  Heliera 
wouM  make  in  a  picture,  if  taken 
in  that  attitude  and  costume;  nor 
would  the  sly  humorous  twinkle  of 
his  eye  have  been  out  of  character 
with  some  sedate  Mussulman,  grave 
by  profeBrioa  and  rollicking  by  lOr 
ture.  He  received  me  with  some 
joking  allusion  to  military  punc- 
tuality, and  ran  on  in  his  dry,  amus- 
ing manner  into  a  most  laughable 
accoimt  of  the  battalion  ta  much  I 
•  belonged,  retiring  in  rather  un- 
seemly haste  firom  a  field-day,  whea 
caught  in  a  tremendous  shower  of 
rain  some  days  previously ;  and  aa 
he  was  quiiszmg  the  humed  retreat 
with  an  affectation  of  military  lan- 
guage and  detail,  I  interrupted  him 
with  '  Eij;ht  in  fix>nt,  St.  Hellers ; 
you  civilians  can  never  understand 
these  things — we  marched  into  the 
barracks  nght  in  front.'  '  So  you 
did,  my  dear  fellow,'  was  the  instan- 
taneous reply  ; '  of  course  that  was 
the  reason  that  you  were  2^  behind/ 
and  he  went  on  with  his  descripticm 
in  a  manner  that  brought  tears  of 
laughter  into  the  eyes  of  his  two 
listeners.  Such  readiness,  such  a 
happy  knack  of  creating  mirth,  such 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  I 
never  met  in  any  one  else.  And 
yet  this  flow  of  wit,  abundant  as  it 
was,  never  became  obtrusive — ^never 
for  an  instant  verged  upon  noise 
and  vulgarity. 

Nothm^  could  go  off  better  than 
did  our  dmner  at  Kichmond.  Lavish 
drove  me  down  in  one  of  St.  Heliers' 
p^iaetons;  he  himself,  MdUe.  de 
Bivolte,  (a  dafMeu99  of  European 
celebrity,)  a  much  rouged  German 
Countess,  and  another  dandy,  com- 
pleting the  party,  and  travelling 
sooialfy  in  a  oiiteka.  I  found  my 
companion  and  charioteer  a  very 
asreeable,  careless^  good-humoured 
fellow,  and  we  struck  up  a  great 
alliance,  much  cemented  oy  sundry 
potations  of  champagne-cup,  a  be- 
verage highly  approved  ot  by  the 
£KaeriK>rtion  of  the  company.  We 
agreed  to  dine  early,  so  as  to  have 
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liie  whole  eyeniiig  to  enjoy,  upon  the 
river,  when  the  heat  of  the  daj  was 
past.  Jest,  repartee,  meniment, 
and  broken  English— the  popping 
of  corks,  the  ringing  of  glasses, 
half-blown  roses,  floods  of  snnshme, 
Venetian  blinds,  and  cold  currant- 
tart,  made  up  a  hishly  inspiriting 
scene.  MdQe.deBiT^tedeclared  her 
determination  to  be  sculled  !AK>ut 
upon  the  rirer  by  no  one  but  ee 
cher  Gfrand,  an  antmgement  which 
St.  Hellers  did  not  seem  entirely  to 
spproYe,  but  which,  with  his  usual 
imperturbable  ffood  humour,  he  im« 
mediately  acceded  to.  Lavish  got 
the  others  safely  afloat  in  a  punt,  not 
without  misgivings  on  the  part  of 
the  German,  whose  unsteadiness  was 
not  wholly  attributable  to  the  water: 
and  lighting  our  cigars,  the  two 
freights  floated  luxuriantly  down 
the  stream,  as  the  last  beams  of  sun- 
Bet  gilded  the  fresh  green  foliage  of 
the  merry  month  of  May. 

Az^  occasional  stroke  of  my  sculls 
aoon  bore  us  far  beyond  the  more 
tardy  progression  of  the  punt ;  and 
as  I  gazed  at  my  compamon,  whose 
eyea  sparkled  and  cheeks  flushed 
with  enjoyment  of  her  holiday,  (for 
it  was  not  an  opera  ni^ht,)  and 
whose  tasteful  dress,  classical  head 
and  neck,  silky  dark  hair,  and  long 
eyelashes,  made  amends  for  rather 
irregular  features  and  a  very  inferior 
complexion,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing  that  she  was  really  fascmatinf  , 
and  that  all  this  was  uncommon^ 
t^easant.  '  You  like  England,  Mons. 
Grand,'  she  said,  in  her  pretty 
broken  English,  after  a  long  de- 
scription of  the  sunny  haunto  she 
loved  in  la  helle  JPhfonee;  *  but  you 
have  nevare  seen  myoontr^,'  and 
she  warbled  out  the  refrain  of  some 
melodious  old  French  romance— 

O'est  resp^ranoe,  qui  fait  Tavenir; 
Sans  espennce,  mieuz  vant,  mieoz  vaut 

monnr. 

'  Mieux  vanU,  ntieux  vaut  mofuirw^ 
she  repeated,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
and  reuKpsing  into  a  dreamy  revarie» 
she  gaaed  downwards  upon  the 
water,  as  though  its  rippu^  cur- 
rent could  bear  her  thoughts  &r, 
far  away  into  the  golden  regions  of 
the  future.  And  here,  thought  I, 
is  a  wcmian  whose  whole  education 
has  been  for  the  public ;  whose  ap- 
pearance nightly  on  the  stage  is 
greeted  by  the  applause  of  thoQp 


sands;  who  cannot  step  into  her 
carriage  without  hearing  a  passer-by 
exdaim,  'There  goes  Bivolte ;'  whose 
name  is  in  every  paper,  as  her  pic- 
ture is  in  every  pnnt-shop ;  who  nas 
achieved  fame,  for  such  she  has  been 
taught  to  consider  this  notoriety; 
who  has  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of 
her  ambition,  and  yet,  in  her  woman's 
nature,  she  pines  for  the  domestic 
pleasures  of  a  peaceful  home;  she 
anticipates  the  time  when  she  shall 
retire  from  the  public  gaae,  and  hide 
her  weary  head  beneaSi  a  husband's 
roof— probably  when  the  time  does 
oome,  it  will  oore  her  exceedingly, 
but  that  will  be  the  fault  of  her  pre- 
vious education,  not  the  law  of  ner 
instinct.  Meanwhile  she  is  melan- 
choly and  depressed;  she  must  be 
consoled;  ana  with  this  charitable 
view,  I  offered  her  those  quiet  and 
respectful  attentions  ever  so  much 
prized  by  a  woman  who  is  not  quite 
certain  of  her  position,  and  doubly 
acceptable  fhnn  their  contrast  to  tlia 
obtrusive  gallantries  of  which  such 
women  are  generally  the  objects. 

If  you  would  make  arrangements 
for  a  pic-nic,  9kfUe  champHre^  tat 
any  out-of-doors  excursion  in  our 
native  land,  mind  that,  in  additum 
to  the  corkscrew  snd  the  salt,  yov 
remember  to  take  with  you  plenty  of 
plaids,  umbrellas,  and  Macintosh 
cloaks,  for  the  tlu^  fine  days  of  aa 
Eniphsh  summer  too  surely  endwith 
their  proverbial  thunderstorm.  We 
were  ur  a*head  of  the  party  in  the 
punt,  siding  smoothly  over  one  of 
those  wide  reaches  which  form  so 
delightful  a  variety  in  the  Thames  % 
the  sun  had  been  some  hours  below 
tiie  horizon;  the  moon,  after  aa 
unsuccessful  attempt,  had  been  ob« 
scured  by  clouds ;  and  the  weather, 
sultiy  all  day,  beoune  more  oppres- 
sive as  the  dusk  deepened  into  dark- 
ness. My  fair  companion  and  myself 
were  so  engroesed  with  our  conver* 
sation,  that  we  had  scarcely  observed 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  ni§^i^ 
and  we  were  in  the  act  of  turning 
homewards,  with  a  remark  that  the 
others  would  wonder  what  had  be* 
oome  of  us,  when  a  few  heavy  drops* 
pImiliiTig  loudly  into  the  stream, 
warned  us  of  what  was  to  follow* 
I  put  the  boat's  head  round,  and 
pulled  vigorously  for  the  shore ;  tha 
only  thing  I  learned  at  Eton  (to  my 
shame  be  it  said),  the  art  of  seulHngg 
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now  stood  me  in  ^ood  stead,  and  we 
reached  the  bank  just  as  a  heavy  peal, 
thundering  above  our  heads,  brought 
down  a  dehigeof  rain,  which  rendered 
poor  Eivolte  s  exclamation  o£*JEk!  la 
pluieT  an  unnecessary  commentary. 
Despite  the  danger  of  such  a  position, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
shelter  imder  a  huge  elm  tree,  pre- 
ferring the  remote  chance  of  being 
struck  by  lightning  to  the  disagree- 
able certainty  of  bemg  drenched  from 
head  to  foot.  It  was  a  bore  even  for 
me  to  imdergo  a  complete  drenching 
in  light  summer  costume ;  but  for 
my  tender  companion,  it  was  a  se- 
rious matter  indeed.  Luckily,  the 
tree  to  which  we  had  fled  was  m  full 
summer  foliage,  and  a  roof  of  green 
leaves  will  keep  out  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  wet ;  so  for  a  time  I  had  only 
to  defend  my  charge  from  the  chil- 
ling night  breeze,  which  struck  colder 
ana  colder  as  the  rain  descended. 
Divesting  myself  of  as  much  clothing 
as  decency  would  permit,  I  wrapped 
my  neckcloth,  coat,  and  waistcoat, 
round  her  shivering  form,  reserving 
for  my  own  defence  a  pair  of  thin 
white  trousers  and  a  linen  shirt. 
What  a  situation  for  upremih'e  dan' 
sense  at  her  Majesty  s  Theatre  and 
a  subaltern  of  her  Majesty's  body- 
guard !  There  we  were,  Uoralie  ae 
J&ivolte  and  Digby  Grrand,  cowering 
beneath  the  storm  under  an  old  tree 
on  the  banks  of  Father  Thames, 
the  one  lavishing,  the  other  receiving 
those  cares  and  attentions  which, 
under  such  circumstances,  are  due 
from  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  sex. 
The  storm  cleared  off— would  it  had 
lasted  twice  as  long!  Coralie  had 
been  kept  tolerab^  dry  by  my 
solicitude,  and  a  bright  moon  shone 
placidly  down  upon  us  as  I  sculled 
the  dancer  back  to  Bichmond,  bend- 
ing leisurely  to  my  oars,  and  ever 
and  anon  whispering  in  her  ear  no 
unwelcome  syllables  of  homage  and 
admiration,  couched  in  her  own  po- 
lished language,  so  expressly  adapted 
to  the  voice  of  gallantry. 

'  Ok  que  faire?  tl  est  parti, 
snilor,'  exclaimed  Coralie,  in  an  al- 
tered voice,  and  with  a  frightened 
expression  of  countenance,  as,  on 
mooring  the  boat  imder  the  terrace 
of  our  hotel,  a  servant,  evidently 
awaiting  our  arrival,  informed  us 
that  our  party  had  taken  their  de- 
parture for  town  immediately  after 


the  storm  had  cleared  off,  leaving  a 
message,  that  if  we  ever  returned, 
we  should  follow  them  in  St.  Heliera* 
brougham,  which  had  come  down 
expressly  to  take  him  home  at  night, 
but  which  his  lordship,  with  his 
usual  gallantry,  had  left  for  the  ac- 
comm^bition  of  Mdlle.  de  Sivolte. 
Surely,  thought  I,  my  star  is  in  the 
ascendant :  first  of  aU,  to  be  storm- 
stayed  on  the  riverwiththe  charming 
Frenchwoman,  and  then  to  come  in 
for  a  tSte-h'tSte  drive  of  ten  long 
miles  back  to  London  in  the  same 
fascinating  society ! 

'Don't  hurry  tliatbay-horse,*  I  said 
toliord  St.  Heliers'  coachman;  'I  am 
soriryou  have  had  so  Ions  to  wait.' 
And  as  I  crossed  his  pum  whilst 
making  this  civil  speech,  he  took  me 
at  my  word.  The  brougham  horse  was 
a  rare  trotter,  but  I  think  we  were 
quite  two  hours  on  the  road ;  and  as 
we  parted  at  the  door  of  CoraUe's 
neat  litUe  villa,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived by  an  anxious,  elderly  lady, 
we  had  become  such  friends  as  can 
oidybe  made  by  a  partnership  in 
dimculties,  with  youth  on  one  side 
and  beauty  on  the  other.  How 
dreary  looked  the  inside  of  the  dark- 
lined  brougham  without  the  white 
dress  of  my  companion !  How  her 
pretty,  rapid  accents  rung  in  my 
ears,  and  the  gentle  pressure  of  her 
little  gloved-mmd  still  seemed  to> 
cling  to  mine!  The  lamps  glared 
reproachfully  in  upon  me  as  I  sat  in 
solitary  reverie ;  and  the  accelerated 
roll  of  the  wheels  kept  incessantly 
repeating  a  monotonous  chorus—- 
'Fanny  Jones,  Fanny  Jones,'  'thi» 
is  worse,  this  is  worse  ;*  till  I  was 
set  down  at  the  door  of  my  own 
lodging,  with  a  beating  heart  and 
an  excited  brain,  to  dream  through 
the  livelong  night  of  the  piquante 
smile  which  lent  such  an  indescrilK 
able  charm  to  Coralie  de  Eivolte. 

Enslaved  by  the  fascination  of  the 
dancer,  I  now  frequented  the  Opera, 
with  a  regularity  that  the  unassisted 
attractions  of  music  and  '  spectacle' 
could  never  have  brought  out.  Hil- 
lingdon.  Lavish,  and  myself  were 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  best 
box  in  the  house,  as  we  considered 
it  —  that  which  commanded  the 
nearest  view  of  the  dresses  and 
features  of  the  performers — enabled 
us  to  cateh  every  one  of  the  'asides' 
not  intended  for  the  amusement  ot 
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the  public ;  and,  above  all,  possessed 
a  communication  wiih  that  region  of 
chalk,  machinery,  and  reality,  deno- 
minated '  behind  the  scenes.  Here 
would  we  assemble  to  pronounce  our 
opinion  on  tenor,  soprano,  con- 
tralto, and  baritone;  to  discuss 
the  efficiency  of  a  chorus  or  the  har- 
mony of  a  scene.  I  for  one  could 
never  even  whistle  an  air  correctly ; 
Hillingdon,  who  was  by  way  of  being 
an  amateur,  made  fearful  havoc 
of  Bellini  on  the  violoncello;  and 
Jack  Lavish,  if  imfortunately  he 
arrived  before  the  concluding  scene 
of  the  opera,  could  hardly  keep  his 
e^es  open,  till  roused  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  ballet.  Such  were  the 
trio  that  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
gifted  composers  of  the  sunny  south. 

We  usuall]|r  dined  together  at 
Grockford's,  if  not  otherwise  en- 
gsged;  and  after  the  very  best  dinner 
itwas  possiblefor Francatelli  to  serve, 
diluted  by  the  most  undeniable  of 
liquors,  we  rose  irom  one  unpaid-for 
banquet  (the  great  charm  of  those 
little  rSunions),  and  sped  our  way  to 
the  scene  of  brilliancy  and  enchant- 
ment that  burst  upon  our  view 
£rom  the  dark  interior  of  'Stage 
Box,  No.  1,  Ground  Tier.*  What  a 
thrill  of  excitement  and  pleasure 
used  to  come  over  me,  as,  drawing 
aside  the  heavy  curtain  that  shrouded 
us  from  the  public,  I  adjusted  my 
double-barrelled  glass  to  take  a 
thorough  survey  of  that  variegated 
assemblage,  to  note  the  occupants 
of  those  Doxes  to  which  I  had  the 
enMe,  and  to  mark  the  new  faces 
or  unexpected  combinations  of  old 
ones,  which  formed  the  detail  of  this 
worldly  kaleidoscope.  Then  as  I 
carefully  set  aside  the  rare  bouquet 
furnished  by  Harding  for  Coralie, 
Jack  Lavish  would  enter,  with  some 
choice  bit  of  scandal  which  levelled 
all  our  classes  at  a  small  dark  box 
on  the  i£ird  tier  opposite,  to  take  a 
deliberate  survey  of  a  classic  and 
beautiful  head,  with  one  white  ca- 
melia  in  the  dark  massiy^  hair, 
bending  gracefully  towards  a  white 
waistcoat,  surmounted  by  a  large 
pauT  of  whiskers  and  accurate  mus- 
tachios ;  whilst  Jack  whispers  in  my 
ear  an  improbable  stcny  about 
Austrian  tynumy  and  a  Hungarian 
countess. 

Swiftly  sped  the  moments  on  the 
wings  of  song,  and  soon  the  pre- 


parations for  the  ballet  brought  us 
back  from  the  different  boxes  where 
we  had  been  paying  visits  and 
retailing  small  taUc,  to  our  own 
incomparable  position  for  inspect- 
ing the  '  many -twinkling  feet,' 
and  swallowing  the  dust  and  chalk 
kicked  up  by  those  active  members, 
whose  proportions,  however,  will 
not  always  Dear  the  closest  survey. 
But  the  band  of  figurantes  opens 
out  in  graceful,  imdumting  lines,  and 
boundms  forth  into  light  from  the 
dark  background  of  the  stage,  like  a 
butterfly  released  from  its  dingy 
prison,  Bivolte  bends,  curtseying  to 
the  grouiid,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  tumultuous  applause  which  ever 
^^reets  her  entrance.  'Bivolte'  she 
IS  to  that  admiring  crowd,  but 
'Coralie'  to  me,  as  I  feel  when 
her  dark  eye,  glancing  round  the 
house,  softens  into  tenaemess  as  it 
rests  upon  my  box.  Bouquets  are 
showered  upon  the  favourite  dancer, 
and  as  mine  goes  spinning  to  her 
feet  amongst  me  others,  it  is  distin- 
guished fi^m  the  rest,  and  I  can  see 
that  is  the  one  she  presses  to  her 
lips  whilst  bowing  her  gratitude  to 
the  enthusiastic  tnrong ;  that  is  the 
one  which  accomnanies  her  through 
the  intricate  evolutions  of  the  pas 
de  fascination,  and  is  clasped  to  ner 
panting  bo«Hn  in  the  impasBioned 
attitude  with  which  that  voluptuous 
dance  concludes.  Mine,  too,  are  the 
eongratoktions  which  greet  her 
most  acceptably,  as,  hurrying  behind 
the  scenes,  I  await  the  breathless 
fair  one  with  cloak  and  shawl ;  and 
tender  are  our  mutual  inquiries  and 
allusions  to  the  Bichmond  wetting 
and  its  consequences.  Coralie's  car- 
riage is  in  waiting,  and  having 
wrapped  her  up  most  assiduously,  1 
conauct  her  carefully  to  the  stage- 
door,  through  all  the  confusion  of 
men  in  paper  caps,  moving  scenes, 
dancers  in  full  dress,  but  whose 
rouge  and  white  satin  shoes  look 
less  brilliant  in  colour,  more  brick- 
dust  and  less  carmine,  more  yellow 
and  less  snowy,  than  when  illumined 
by  the  glare  of  the  foot-lights; 
actors  andactresses,  dressed  in  plain 


clothes,     going    away   like    other 

pie;  andaU  "     "" 
rubbish  inseparable  from  the  getting- 


people ;  and  tSi  the  litter,  dust,  and 


up  of  a  ma^cent  spectacle. 

As  I  humed  with  Coralie  down  the 
dark  street,  at  the  end  of  which  her 
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brougham  lamps  were  shiiuiig,  and 
was  making  the  most  of  the  Texy 
short  tune  allowed  ns  for  oonrersa- 
tion,  she  stopped  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  some  playful,  coquettish  re- 
mark, and  grasping  my  arm  convul- 
sively,  staggered  against  me  as  if 
she  would  Iato  fallen ;  at  ^e  same 
instant,  a  swarthy,  Spanish-looking 
indiridual,  coming  brusqudy  be- 
tween us,  and  addresGong  her  by  her 
Christian  name  and  in  langnage  I 
could  not  understand,  but  whose 
accents  betrayed  an^er  and  impa- 
tience, seemed  to  chide  her  ^eively 
though  familiarly.  I  retomed  tibie 
]^«idi  with  interest,  and  interposed 
my  person  between  the  dancer  and 
her  unwelcome  acquaintance,  Coralie 
begging  me,  in  trembling  accents,  to 
be  calm,  whilst  the  stnuiger  turned 
the  whole  tide  of  his  wrath  from 
the  lady  upon  her  companion.  I^ot 
one  word  could  I  understand,  but 
the  man  appeared  so  angry  as 
to  be  dangerous;  and  I  kept  my 
eye  steadily  fixed  upon  him,  whilst 
I  gradually  ed^ed  my  companion 
towards  her  carriage,  wnich  we  were 
nowapproaching.  Lucky  for  me  that 
I  dia  so :  infuriated  by  my  perse- 
Torance,  and  probably  additionally 
irritated  by  receiving  no  answer  to 
his  torrent  of  abuse,  he  drew  from 
beneath  his  waistcoat  a  long,  nar- 
row dagger,  with  which  he  made  a 
lunge  at  my  breast,  that,  had  it 
taken  effect,  would  have  been  fataL 
I  saw  the  cold  blade  gleaming  in 
the  lamp-light,  and  catching  his 
wrist  rapidly  with  one  hand,  i  dealt 
him  witn  tne  other  such  'afSuser' 
between  the  eyes,  as  sent  him  down 
upon  the  jNivement  prostrate,  and 
for  a  moment  insennble.  Qnicidy 
I  placed  Coralie  in  her  cama^ 
amidst  her  incoherent  entreaties 
that  I  would  not  accompany  her,  and 
closing  the  door  I  bid  the  coachman 
drive  rapidly  home;  but  short  as 
was  the  time  that  elapsed  in  these 
arrangements,  when  1  retraced  my 
steps  a  few  yards  to  look  after  my 
late  antagonist,  be  was  gone;  not 
a  vestige  of  the  fracas  remained ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  Coralie*s 
Toice  was  ringing  in  my  ears,  im- 
ploring me  to  DC  patient,  and  assur- 
ing me  that '  he  knew  me,'  I  should 
have  looked  upon  the  events  of  the 
last  few  minutes  as  the  delusions  of 


a  dream,  so  unaccountable  was  this 
sudden  outrage  and  its  conclusion. 
All  night  long  I  tossed  and  turned 

Xn  my  bed,  thinking  over  this 
Buture.  Now  I  fancied  I  had 
been  attacked  by  some  unfortunate 
lunatic;  but  thie  evidence  of  the 
man's  previous  acquaintance  with 
Coralie,  and  the  manner  in  whi^k  he 
conversed  with  her,  forbade^the  sup- 
position. Then  it  recurred  to  me 
he  might  haii:»  -some  claim  upcm  the 
danceb  wliich  he  had  a  right  to 
establish — ^a  brother,  a  lover,  per* 
haps  a  husband.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition was  decidedly  uncomfortable^ 
as  it  involved  the  probability  of  a 
further  acquaintance  with  this 
swarthy  hero,  and  the  likelihood  of 
another  fracas,  to  end,  perhaps,  in  a 
dueL  From  this  contingent  mjy 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  Corahe 
hersdf  ,  and  the  anomalous  oonnexioii 
that  existed  between  us.  We  carried 
on  a  vigorous  flirtation,  which  on  her 
side  appeared  to  be  fast  verging  oa 
the  sentimental,  whilst  for  my  own 
part  I  felt  conscious  that  I  liked  and 
admired  her  as  much  as  it  was  po»> 
sible  for  me  to  like  and  admire  any 
one  but  myself.  This  was  all  veiy 
well  for  the  present ;  but  how  was 
it  to  end?  I  was  not  by  any  means 
satisfied  with  the  terms  upon  which 
Coralie  stood  with  Lord  St.  Heliera; 
she  certainly  encouraged  no  danglers 
about  her  but  my  unworthy  self;  yet 
to  all  denials,  and  'not  at  homes/ 
St.  Heliers  was  an  invariable  except 
tion.  His  carriages  were  at  her 
service  when  her  own  horses  were 
lame.  His  servants  were  continually 

?)ing  and  coming  from  the  house  ia 
ark-lane  to  the  pretty  villa.  Yet 
he  never  appeared  at  tne  latter  do- 
micile himself,  and  seemed  to  enooo* 
ra^,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  no 
objection  to,  my  frequent  visits  and 
constant  attenduance  upon  Bivolte. 
And  now  if,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
a  husband  should  turn  up  unexpect- 
edly, what  a  piece  of  work  there 
would  probably  be.  With  this  con- 
solatory conviction  I  fell  asleep. 
Nor  were  my  waking  thoughts  much 
clearer  when,  on  roing  called  the 
following  morning,  I  received  a  tiny 
three-cornered  note,  addressed  in 
Coralie's  well-known  hand  to  Mons* 
Mons.  le  Capitaine  Grrand,  Sec  Su^ 
implcaang  me»  in  highly  figurative 
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Frraich,  not  upon  any  aooonnt  to  call 
upon  her  or  come  near  her  till  I 
£oiild  hear  again,  and  promising  to 
explain  all  on  the  Satiurday  fol&w- 
in^Nafter  the  opera. 

Whether  my  co^^tationfl  had  any 
effect  upon  my  actions,  I  know  not ; 
but  certain  it  ia,  that  after  bath, 
breakfast,  and  matutinal  cigar,  I 
strolled  leisurely  down  to  a  well- 
known  fencing-room,  of  which  I 
was  at  that  time  a  member;  and 
with  a  sort  of  rague  idea  that 
all  foreigners  were  adepts  with  the 
small  sword,  and  that  I  only  wanted 
a  little  more  practice  to  become  a 
fencer,  I  donned  the  wire  maak, 
the  buff  jacket,  and  gauntlet-glore, 
and  tooK  my  accustomed  place 
amongst  the  pupils  of  this  courtly 
science.  The  maitre-i^armes  him- 
self,  an  old  officer  of  the  Grand 
Army,  with  the  strength  of  a  Her- 
cules, and  the  enemtic  activity  of 
a  Frenchman,  was,  besides,  ni«/be- 
yond  his  compeers  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  weapon ;  and  I  knew, 
that  to  hold  my  own  with  him 
was  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  any 
chance  antagonist  m  Europe.  As  1 
entered  the  room  he  was  busiLy  en- 
gaged with  a  wiry,  aetiye-looldng 
Sgjure,  whom  I  could  not  help  fan- 
cying I  had  seen  before,  but  whose 
palfDievented  the  powflnlity  of  my 
identirpng  him.  ^Who  is  heP'  i 
whispered  to  Maltby,  who  was  of 
course  present,  devoted  as  he  was  to 
all  athletic  exercises,  and  who  was 
regaining  his  breath  after  having,  as 
lie  expressed  it,  'polished  off  a  cor- 
poral m  the  life  Guards.'  '  I  don't 
Know,'  he  replied ;  '  but  he  is  the 
best  fencer  I  nave  seen  in  England. 
He  hit  Fleury  three  to  one  m  an 
assault  just  now,  and  we  think 
Fleury  one  of  the  quickest  in  Paris ; 
and  I  doubt  if  our  muscular  maitre 
himself  will  be  able  to  hold  his  own 
with  him.'  And  sure  enough,  as  the 
stranger  disengaged,  doublea,lunged, 
recovered,  and  returned,  with  a  new, 
and  apparently  fatal  riposte,  I  could 
see  that  the  best  fencer  in  London 
had  enough  to  do  to  cover  his  body 
with  his  blade. 

'  Now  then.  Grand,  for  a  breather,' 
said  Maltby ;  and  ere  lon^,  I  found 
myself  AiUy  occumed  with  carte, 
tierce,  thrust,  and  pany,  and  my 
whole  energies  concentrated  on  the 


button  of  my  opponent's  foil.  Thero 
were  several  other  pairs  of  fencers 
in  the  room,  besides  an  assistant 
giving  lessons ;  and  what  with  the 
stamping,  shufiflin^dashing  of  steel, 
cries  of  Sola  J  jBJeUi!  and  other 
vociferous  French  exclamations,  and 
the  deep  voice  of  the  asststant, 
with  his  reiterated  words  of  (xasi^ 
mand-— 'j9<»u26a;-twiw~*0»  garde — 
double —  degagi —  hatbemeKt  —  un^ 
deux^endez-vous* — a  general  action 
might  have  been  carried  on  wi& 
less  noise.  This  confusion,  and 
my  own  engageiBent  with  so  skil'< 
fm  an  adversary  as  Maltby,  pre- 
vented  my  notmg  nmch  of  what 
was  going  on;  but  in  tiie  midst 
of  a  rapid  and  furious  assault,  we 
were  both  arrested,  as  if  spell-bound* 
by  a  deep  groan  of  agony,  and  a 
heavy  fall  on  the  dusly  mx>r — ^the 
stranger  was  run  ri^ht  through  the 
body  by  a  broken  foil !  To  describe 
the  consternation  and  tumult  that 
ensued  is  impossible:  voices  in  every 
key  and  half-a-dozen  languages  de- 
mandingexphmations,  andprofferin£^ 
advice  and  assistance.  One  mshea 
off  for  a  sui^eon,  another  called  loudly 
for  cold  water ;  the  more  composed 
bore  the  form  of  the  ill-fated  &ncer 
into  the  ante-room,  and  order  was  at 
length  restored  by  the  maUre,  who 
was  theonlynerBon that  preserved  his 
coolness  and  judgment  amidst  the 
oonfhaion.  A  ni^  speedily  ar- 
rived,  and  whilst  he  was  examining 
the  wound,  and  pronouncing  it  dan« 
gerous  in  the  extreme,  the  mal^v- 
d'armee  explained  to  me  the  circum- 
stances of  the  accident. 

It  appears  that  the  stran^r,  who 
gave  his  name  as  Mons.  deBivas,  but 
whom  my  informant  tiiought  much 
more  like  a  Spaniard  than  a  French- 
man, and  who  that  morning  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  fenoinff-room» 
had  taken  off  his  buckskin  jacket,  and 
was  reposine  himself,  after  an  assault 
in  which  he  nad  displayed  wonderful 
science  and  dexterity,  when  Mons. 
Fleury,  his  previous  antagonist,  who 
had  retired  to  put  on  his  every-daj 
attire,  re-entered  the  fencing-rocmiy 
and  taking  up  a  foil  proceeded  to 
discuss  wim  the  stranger  the  advan- 
tages of  a  certain 'parry' and 'return' 
wmch  had  been  put  in  practice  in 
their  late  contest.  The  latter,  whose 
French  was  not  very  intelligible^ 
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anxiotLB  to  explain  Ms  meaning, 
placed  himself  m  position  to  give  a 
practical  illustration,  and,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  fencing-maater's  warn- 
ing, begged  Flenry  to  lunge  at  him ; 
observing,  *  they  were  equally  de- 
fenceless in  point  of  costume.'  The 
qiiickest  wrist  in  Paris  took  him  at 
nis  word ;  but  in  the  hattement  which 
preceded  his  lightning  lunge,  the 
weapon  broke  short  oflT  beneath  the 
button ;  and  ere  Fleury  coidd  stay 
his  hand,  the  foil,  now  pointed  and 
sharp  as  a  small  sword,  nad  entered 
beneath  the  ribs  of  his  antagonist, 
and  going  clean  through  his  bcdy ,  re- 
appeared at  his  back.  The  wound 
was  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  if  not 
mortal,  and  poor  Fleiur's  distress 
was  awful  to  witness.  iThe  kindest- 
hearted  man  alive,  he  seemed  quite 
paralyzed  at  being  the  unconscious 


cause  of  so  fatal  an  injury.  Aa  they 
bore  the  now  insensible  form  from 
the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  I  caught 
a  elimpse  of  his  depending  head, 
ana  pale,  wan  features.  TVnat  was 
my  horror  and  astonishment  to  re- 
cognise my  antagonist  of  the  night 
before,  ana  the  mysterious  acquaint- 
ance of  Coralie!  His  livid  and  sallow 
features,  distorted  with  pain,  looked 
scarcely  more  ghastly  than  when  I 
had  seen  them  some  twelve  hours 
before,  contracted  with  rage  and 
jealousy,  as  they  glared  upon  me  in 
the  lamp-light ;  and  to  render  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  and  prove  his 
identity  beyond  a  doubt,  there  was 
a  red  and  swollen  mark  upon  the 
forehead,  that  I  well  knew  was  the 
impress  of  the  crushing  blow  I  liad 
been  obliged  to  deal  him  in  self- 
defence. 


KING  ALFEED.* 


THESE  is  something  romantic  in 
the  origin  of  this  book.  The 
author,  a  young  Prussian,  who  had 
been  several  years  in  England,  was 
studying  at  Oxford  in  the  autumn 
of  1848.  It  was  the  crisis  of  tiie 
Berlin  revolution,  and  the  road  in 
which  things  were  going  was  not 
one  which  any  honest  German  heart 
could  expect  to  find  issue  in  any- 
thing but  the  most  mournful  disaster. 
Dr.  Pauli  sought  and  found  a  re- 
medy against  nis  uneasy  thoughts 
in  increased  activity  in  nis  own  oc- 
cupations, and  gradually  what  he 
bad  devoted  himself  to,  to  dissipate 
his  anxiety,  rewarded  him  with  an 
interest  which  peculiarly  8o|tened 
and  relieved  it. 

His  proper  business  at  Oxford 
WBS  with  the  old  Saxon  manuscripts ; 
and  as  he  read  them  more  and  more 
carefully,  the  figure  of  the  greatest 
of  the  early  English  kin^  rose  be- 
fore him,  as  of  one  who,  m  a  storm 
fax  worse  than  any  present  storm, 
had  risen  over  it,  and  swayed,  and 
controlled  it ;  who  was  a  man  in  the 
strong  sense  of  that  most  pregnant 
word,  and  on  whom  he  might  look 
and  be  ashamed  of  his  despondencj'. 

The  work  begun  in  this  temper  is 


now  finished,  written,  as  its  author 
tells  us,  for  Germans,  and  in  the 
German  spirit,  and  for  the  present 
is  only  in  the  German  language; 
but  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  the 
English  publishers  wiU  pass  by  such 
an  opportunity  of  a  profitable  specu- 
lation, and  aUow  it  to  remain  long 
untranslated. 

My  aim  (he  says)  has  been  to  deli- 
neate, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  out  of 
Buch  authorities  as  can  best  be  trusted, 
the  exalted  position  which  Alfred  oocn- 

Sies  in  the  organic  development  of  the 
berties  of  England.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  defects  in  my  work— defects  which 
remain,  and  which  must  remain,  after  all 
my  efforts  at  revision.  They  arise  partly 
out  of  the  necessity  I  was  imder  to 
combine  original  inquiry  with  narrative 
of  what  is  already  known  ;  partly  oat 
of  my  own  want  of  skill  in  supplying  the 
defectiveness  of  my  authorities  by  a 
workmanlike  style  of  writing ;  and  no 
doubt  there  are  &ults  in  criticism  too— 
yet,  such  as  they  are,  they  result  not 
nom  indolence  and  carelessness,  bat 
from  that  partial  love  for  my  subject 
•which  is  certain  to  produce  them. 

I^ow  we  do  not  intend  to  afEront 
Dr.  Pauli  with  the  panegjrrios  of  the 
book  trade,  with  telling  nim  that  he 
underrates    himself,   that   he   has 
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written  a  perfect  book,  that  he  has 
exhausted  the  subject,  left  nothing 
to  be  said,  &c.  &c. ;  but  aHer  aU 
the  objections  which  we  shall  have 
to  urge,  the  result  will  appear  hardly 
less  than  wonderful,  considering  tlie 
materials  with  which  he  had  to 
work.  The  life  of  Alfred,  as  we 
read  it  in  Hume,  or  in  Sharon 
Turner,  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
mass  of  legend,  which  vanishes 
under  an  industrious  criticism ;  and 
'  at  best  it  is  but  a  vague  conjectural 
business,  where  we  can  hardly  assure 
ourselves  of  anything  except  when 
we  have  his  own  word  for  it. 

It'  is  only  of  rarely  recurring 
periods  that  any  real  history  is  pos- 
sible ;  and  the  intervals  have  to  be 
filled  as  we  can  fill  them,  with  lists 
of  names,  and  dates,  and  battles ;  a 
few  marked  events,  with  here  and 
there  a  charter  or  a  law  code,  lying 
as  lonelv  rock  islands  of  fact,  in  the 
midst  01  huge  desolate  oceans,  with 
cloudy  legends  over  them  and  round 
them,  j^es  like  those  of  Pericles 
and  CsBsar  are  illuminated  with  ever- 
burning lamps  —  historians,  poets, 
philosophers,  statesmen,  dramatists, 
artists,  all  contemporary  with  what 
they  describe,  ana  throwing  cross 
lights  on  all  sides  and  on  all  figures 
— ^while  the  long  centuries  of  Saxon 
history  are  lighted  only  by  faint 
cloister  tapers,  thinly  scattered  along 
the  generations,  often  far  away  from 
what  we  try  to  see  by  them,  and 
the  shadows  which  they  throw  are 
strange,  and  dim,  and  imearthly. 
Dr.  fauli  has  had  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon  except  Asserts  Zife  of 
Alfred,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  a 
few  autobiographical  fragments ; 
and  at  first  sight  Asser  seems  hope- 
lessly interpolated,  and  at  first  sight 
too,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  yields  no- 
thing but  a  list  of  battles,  following 
year  after  year,  one  as  like  another 
L  LiYY's  old  Weairmg  irraptionii  of 
the  ^qui  and  Yoisci.  As  soon  as 
we  leave  them,  we  pass  at  once  into 
the  purely  legendary,  and  the  story 
roUs  down  along  the  chroniclers, 
gathering  up  into  itself  just  what 
each  writer  thought  best  assimilated 
with  Alfred's  character;  history 
faring  with  the  chronicler  as  phy- 
sical science  fared  with  the  school- 
men, and  being  put  together  on  the 
grandest  a  priori  method.  So  that 
to  find  any  real  human  features  left 


remaining,  after  the  rubbish  of  criti- 
cal demontion  is  cleared  away,  may 
well  surprise  us  ;  still  more  to  find 
any  so  clear  and  detailed  and  deli- 
cate as  some  of  those  which  Dr. 
Pauli  has  laid  open  to  us. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  hia 
work,  however,  we  will  first  get  rid 
of  the  disagreeable  part  of  our  busi- 
ness, and  dispose  of  the  points  on 
which  we  are  at  issue  with  him. 
And,  first,  as  to  Asser's  I/ife.  It  ia 
known  to  have  been  very  largely 
interpolated  out  of  a  Life  of  St,  JVeot, 
or  by  the  author  of  that  Life  some- 
where towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  more  gross  of  these 
interpolations  are  easUv  eliminated, 
but  alter  that  is  done,  uie  beginning 
of  the  story  remains  full  of  contra- 
dictions, which  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile.  Dr.  Fauli  would  make 
his  way  through  them  by  supposing 
that  large  paragraphs  have  got  out 
of  place,  and  tries  to  construct  a 
consecutive  story  by  an  alteration 
of  the  order  of  tne  text.  He  loves 
Alfred's  memory  too  deaify  to  sacri- 
fice a  single  trait  if  he  can  help  it ; 
yet  his  tneery  is  thoroughly  un- 
satisfactory, and  for  anvming  we 
have  yet  seen,  the  whole  story  of 
Alfred's  childhood  remains  unhis- 
toric.  Here  is  an  instance.  His 
mother  is  described  by  Asser  as 
religiosa  nimirum  fosmina,  nobilis 
ingenio,  nobilis  et  genere.  One  day, 
we  are  told,  the  boy  Alfred  was 
playing  with  his  brothers  in  her  pre- 
sence, when  she  called  them  ail  to 
her,  and  showed  them  an  illuminated 
volume  of  Saxon  Poems, — 'which- 
ever of  you  children  (said  she)  will 
first  learn  to  read  this,  shall  have  it 
for  a  present.'  On  this,  Alfred  went 
ofi^  to  his  tutor,  told  him  what  had 
been  said,  and  applying  himself 
with  all  diligence  to  the  work,  in  a 
short  time  earned  Tor  himself  the 
beautiful  book.  .  .  .  Now  we  will  not 
speak  hardly  of  the  internal  merit 
of  this  anecdote ;  it  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  a  monk  .would  think 
edifying,  and  Dr.  Pauli  seems  to 
admire  it.  Is  there  any  reason, 
however,  to  believe  it  true  P  First, 
there  is  the  startling  difficulty  that 
the  same  wTiter,  calling  himself 
Asser,  declares  that  Alfred  was  en- 
tirely neglected  by  his  parents,  and 
taught  nothing ;  and  then  we  have 
his  own  word  that  he  could  not  read 
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before  lie  was  iwelre  yean  old. . . . 
Dr.  PauH  ^ets  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  BU^posmg  that  the  tutor  in 
questiou  taught  him  to  repeat  the 
poems  by  heart,  and  that  the  neg- 
lectfdl  parent  was  Judith,  his  Ihther  s 
second  wife.  Sharon  Turner,  on  the 
other  hand,  pushes  forward  the 
story ;  supposes  ti^e  kind  mother  to 
have  been  Judith,  the  step-mother, 
KixA  the  neglectful  one  his  own 
proper  mother. .  •  •  Against  both  of 
these  suggestions  we  must  enter  our 
protest.  According  to  Dr.  Pauli, 
Alfred  went  to  Borne  when  he  was 
fimr  years  old,  and  the  story  could 
not  well  be  re&md  to  an  eariier 
period;  while  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
BThe  did  take  this  journey,  that  he 
could  erer  have  seen  his  mother 
again;  while  Judith  had  married  a 
second  time,  and  left  his  fSither's 
house  and  fkmily  bcibre  Al£ned  was 
ei^^t. .  • .  idid  more  than  this,  who 
oould  the  children  be  who  were 
playing  with  himP  His  sister, 
Etnelswxtha,  who  was  the  child 
next  aboYe  him,  was  marriageable 
when  he  was  little  more  than  able 
to  walk;  and  his  brothers  were 
erown  up  warriors  before  he  oould 
Save  learnt  to  repeat  a  poem. 

This  Judith,  too,  is  a  most  apocry- 
phal  lady.  Mr.  Kemble  tells  us, 
that  by  a  third  marriaee,  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  MalaOlda,  wife 
of  William  the  Conquer,  a  fact 
about  as  probable  or  possible  as  that 
a  present  English  duke  is  the  son 
of  a  mistress  of  Charles  the  Second. 
Dr.  PauH  would  help  out  the  diffi- 
culty by  inserting  a  link,  and  call- 
ing ner  the  grandmother  instead  of 
mother ;  but  he  has  not  mended  it, 
and  it  must  remain  as  it  is. 

And  again,  curiously,  one  of  the 
passages  which  he  selects  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  genuine  Asser,  and 
in  yirtue  c^  which  he  concluded  him 
to  have  been  a  person  of  highly  eul- 
tiyated  taste,  he  will  find  word  for 
word  (or  nearly  so)  in  one  of  the 
liyes  of  that  yery  St.  Neot  who  has 
led  to  all  this  trouble— «o  yitiated 
Asser's  text  has  been — for  this 
passage  does  not  occur  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  story  which  refers  to 
this  saint,  but  in  the  directly  de- 
scriptiye  narratiye  which  belongs 
only  to  Alfred. 

Then,  as  to  the  Saxon  Ckronidef 
Dr.  Pauli  says,  that  it  was  made 


up  in  the  form  in  which  we  noiw 
read  it,  down  to  the  year  891,  either 
in  that  year,  or  at  any  rate  before 
the  close  of  the  century.    If  this  be 
BO,  it  is,  of  course,  a  hi^h  authority ; 
and  the  eyidence  that  it  is  so,  is  me 
style  of  writing  in  a  MS.  now  extant, 
wnich  is  dedared  to  belong  to  that 
period.     Dr.  Pauli  is  a  far  better 
judge  of  Saxon  manuscripts  than  we 
are ;  but  we  haye  a  right  to  require 
him  in  his  next  edition  to  append  a 
note,  explaining  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  in  the  entry  for  the  year 
876,  which  details  BoUo's  conquests, 
there  is  a  further  statement  that 
Bollo  reigTiedffly  ffears.    This  may 
haye  been  a  maz^^nal  g^oss,  entered 
carelessly,  and  apparently  Monging 
to  the  text.  But  if  so,  is  the  handwrit- 
ing in  which  it  is  entered  perceptibly 
di&rent  from  the  restP   Again,  tiie- 
year  of  the  ecHpse  is  giyen  wronjgly , 
as  may  be  ]^royed  by  calculation; 
yarious   stones,  too,  are  omitted; 
Ethelbald's  rebellion,  for  instance, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  But 
what  is  of  more  consequence  than 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  two 
stories  of  Alfred's  journey  or  jour- 
neys to  Borne,  and  not  to  feel  that 
there   is   a   confusion  somewhere. 
Dr.  Pauli,  by  fixing  the  date  of  the 
compilation  so  near  the  period  ia 
question,  cannot  allow  a  mistake, 
and  supposes  that  he  went  twice 
there^-once  without  his  father,  and 
again  with  him.    He  must  further 
suppose  that  he  was  twice  anointed, 
ana  that  the  pope  did  not  recollect 
in  857,  what  ne  had  before  done  in. 
853,  or  else  that  the  writer  of  the 
Chronicle  forgot  in  writing  one  page 
what  he  had  written  on  that  pre* 
ceding.    Here  are  the  two  stories 
in  question : — 

853.  King  Ethelwnlf  sent  his  ton 
Alfred  to  Rome  ;  Leo  was  then  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  he  conaecnited  him  king;  and 
took  him  for  his  son  at  oonfinnation. 

855.  The  same  year,  he  (Ethelwnlf) 
went  to  Borne  in  great  state,  and  dwelt 
there  twelve  monus,  and  then  returned 
homewards.  And  Ghailes,  king  of  the 
Trankfl,  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife  ; 
and  after  that  became  to  Us  people,  and 
they  were  glad  of  it;  and  about  two 
years  after  he  came  from  Franoe  he  di«d. 

Then  follows  a  genealogy,  tracing 
Alfred  through  Woden  to  Adam, 
and  after  that — 

Alfred,  his  third  son,  (he  was  the 
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fomih,)  he  had  aent  to  Rome,  and  when 
Pope  lieo  heaxd  say  that  Ethelwnlf  was 
dead,  he  consecrated  Alfred  king,  and 
held  him  as  his  spiritual  son  at  confir- 
mation, even  as  his  fieither  Ethdwulf  had 
requested  on  sending  him  thither. 

The  boy,  therefore,  had  remaiiied 
ia  E*ome  three  years  at  least  in  the 
pope's  care ;  he  was  looked  upon  as 
the  ^ture  kin^  of  England,  and  yet 
we  are  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
even  taught  to  read. 

We  cannot  resist  the  conclusion 
that  these  entries  were  put  together 
from  the  writings  of  two  wholly 
different  persons,  who  had  each,  de- 
scribed some  one  event,  with  which 
they   were    both   imperfectly   ac- 
quainted ;    and  the  whole  story  of 
tne  anointing,  when  its  object  was  a 
child  five  years  old,  with  uiree  elder 
brothers  living,  and  when  the  throne 
in  question  was  filled  always  by 
elective  princes,  and  never  by  chil- 
dren,   savours   strongly  of  the  d 
priori  method,  and  of  a  later  age, 
when  the  papal  anointing  had  be- 
come a  European  question ;  Alfred 
was  a    great   Catholic    king,    and 
therefore  he  oonld  not  have  been 
without  so  vast  a  spiritual  blessing. 
It  is  not  easy  to  be  too  disrespectfru 
to  thehistoricalabiliiy  of  themonastio 
writers ;  never  did  any  set  of  men 
betake  themselves  to  the  recording 
human  afiairs  who  had  less  power 
of  dJRtingninliing  between  trutn  and 
falsehood  orwho  were  lessscrupuloua 
in  inventing  a  useful  or  an  emfying 
fact,  when  they  did  not  find  one 
ready  to  their  hand. 

We  have  two  more  faults  to  find 
before  proceeding.  We  must  call 
on  Dr.  JPauH  to  justify  his  quoting 
the  work  passing  under  the  name  of 
Ingulf  of  ChroyutThd  as  a  credible 
witness  for  any  one  fact  contained 
in  it.  It  has  no  pretensions  what- 
ever to  be  a  real  work  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Conqueror ;  and  it  was 
not  written,  at  we  earliest,  till  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  .  .  .  Among  the 
many  serious  monastic  delinquents 
in  the  matter  of  charters,  histories, 
and  other  documents,  the  monks  of 
Croyland  are  the  vray  worst,  and  no 
one  of  them  may  be  admitted  into 
the  historical  witness  court  without 
formal  testimonials  of  character. 

On  the  other  point  we  touch  with 
more  delica^.  It  may  seem  out  of 
place  in  an  Einglish  reader  to  critLcise 


a  Gennan's  style ;  and  yet,  when  the 
literature  of  the  two  countries  ia 
beginning  so  largely  to  interchange, 
be  will  hardly  be  sorry  to  see  how 
the  dress  in  which  he  has  set  out 
his  thoughts  Kppean  to  the  eye  of  a 
fbrei^er.      irartly   from    a    most 
laudM)le  effort  at  condensation,  and 
partly  from  the  natural  fulness  of 
his  own  mind,  all  his  sentences  are 
crowded  with  matter.  But  he  thinks 
with  so  much  eagerness   and   in- 
tensity, that  he  crams  it  together 
without  much  care  in  the  arrange- 
ment; and  in  important  passages 
it  lies  heaped  in  most  tumultuous 
disorganization.    This  is  so  much 
the  case,   that  in   translating  we 
have  been    driven    to   take  wide 
liberties  of  paraphrase,  and  we  are 
often  uncertain  whether  we .  have 
caught  his  real  meaning.    In  this 
way  we  have  to  strog^e  through 
long  paragraphs,  and  often  pages, 
till  we  come  to  Ihe  conclusion  of  the 
particular  subject;  and  then,  like, 
the  last  few  drops  of  a  body  of  water 
which  has  been  roshing  out  through 
an  apertoBft  too  smaQ  to  let  it  escape 
fireely,  the  few  last  sentences  bein^ 
relieved  of  the  pressure  from  behin(£ 
flow  off  in  a  dear,  brifi;ht,  beautiftil 
stream,  which  shows  wnat  the  whole 
might  be  if  he  would  take  pains  with 
it.    Take,  for  instance,  his  story  of 
the  wonderful  CeadwaUah,  out  of 
the  Introductory  Summary,  whose 
wild  life   is  tiie   death- shriek    of 
paganism ;  and  which,  as  a  syinbol 
of  the  struggle,  and  of  its  issue, 
dies  away  in  a  prayer  of  penitence 
at  the  feet  of  the  po]9e.    The  nages 
in  which  Pauli  describes  it  ail  are 
full  of  vigour  and  brilliancy,  but 
altogether  without  shape  or  organi- 
zation, till  the  last  clear  sentence,  in 
which  he  lets  it  roU  away  from  him 
to  its  finish. 

Wie  ein  feuriges  Meteor,  das  kurz 
leuchtet,  Kreie  und  V erheerong  verkun* 
dsnd,  und  dann  plotzlich  zerpUtzt, 
stroift  CeadwaUah,  m^r  Kelte  ak  Ger- 
mane durch  die  GeachichtevonWessex. 

And  now,  after  all  this  fault  find- 
ing, to  go  on  with  a  more  pleasant 
eimDloyment. 

For  the  first  three  centuries  of 
their  life  in  England,  the  only  ex- 
ternal enemies  with  whom  the 
Saxons  had  to  contend  were  the 
Picts  of  the  northern  border  and 
the  Celts  of  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
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Neiiiher  of  these  were  strong  enough 
to  give  them  serious  trouole,  and 
they  had  had  time  to  develope  them- 
selves into  a  free  industrious  people ; 
somewhat  lazy  in  their  metnod  -  of 
working,  yet,  if  Mr.  Kemble  is 
ri^ht  in  his  calculations,  having  con- 
trived by  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Egbert  to  bring  into  cultivation  as 
large  an  area  of  soil  as  was  under 
the  plough  in  the  rei^n  of  our  own 
£rst  George.  There  had  been  time 
for  a  rise  and  for  a  decline  of  a 
spiritual  and  social  cultivation, 
strength  had  brought  security,  se- 
curity ease,  ease  selfishness,  seUish- 
ness  weakness,  in  the  old  unerring 
cycle.  Their  battles  among  them- 
selves had  served  at  first,  like  those 
between  the  Grecian  states,  as  a 
school  of  discipline  and  courage. 
But  the  spirit  of  independence  was 
waning  slowly  and  surely.  The 
deadly  S3rmptom  of  centralization 
had  begun  to  show  itself;  and  then 
a  storm  was  to  break  on  them  which 
waa  to  try  them  to  the  quick.  In 
the  old  language,  the  priests  and 
bishops  call  it  a  punishment  for  their 
sins  .  .  .  and  with  all  justice.  For 
if  the  Saxons  had  been  what  men 
ought  to  have  been,  the  first  ships 
of  the  Danes  which  touched  on  the 
English  shores  would  have  carried 
bacK  an  account  of  their  reception 
which  would  scarcely  have  tempted 
others  to  try  the  experiment  again. 
But  so  it  was  to  be.  And  the  far 
off  issues  of  history  required  a  new 
element,  as,  two  centuries  later,  they 
required  again  another,  to  be  inter- 
fused  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  be- 
fore they  would  be  fit  for  the  work 
which  was  in  store  for  them.  Per- 
haps it  is  with  nations  as  with 
families,  and  only  mixed  blood  breeds 
the  fine  race.  But  however  that 
may  be,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  the  old  roving  spirit 
began  to  stir  again  on  the  shores 
of  the  northern  seas,  and  fieet« 
of  homeless  wanderers,  driven  out 
either  by  force  or  by  over-crowding, 
under  the  fiercest  and  most  nee<fy 
of  their  chiefs,  came  sweeping  down 
over  the  same  track  which,  three 
centuries  before,'  had  been  first 
marked  by  the  Saxons.  We  cannot 
tell  now  what  causes  lay  behind 
this  movement.  Perhaps  it  was  an- 
other pulsation  of  the  same  great 
force  which,  from  time  out  of  mind, 


had  been  drivingstream  after  stxeam, 
and  race  after  race,  westward  and 
westward  from  the  wfdl  of  China 
to  the  Atlantic.  Perhaps  Char- 
lemagne's military  missionaries, 
preadiing  Christianity  in  the  Ger- 
man forests  at  the  sword's  point, 
drove  back  wave  upon  wave  of  proud 
warriors  upon  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
and  Iceland,  who  preferred  inde- 
pendence and  their  old  faith;  and 
rolling  back  upon  the  ocean,  took 
ship  and  passed  again  towards 
the  south,  in  search  of  a  resting- 
place.  At  any  rate,  the  Danes  who 
came  down  upon  England  and  Ire- 
land had  swarmed  out  from  their 
hive  without  intention  of  returning 
to  it;  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  they 
never  even  attempted  to  return. 
They  were  adventurers  bent  as 
mucn  on  settlement  as  on  plunder  ; 
and  they  fought  when  they  landed 
with  the  desperation  of  men  who 
knew  that  the  place  which  they  had 
left  was  filled  behind  them,  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  them  or 
home  for  them  except  what  their 
sword  could  win.     We  call  them 

Sirates,  and  the  Saxon  writers  of  the 
ay  speak  of  them  with  a  frightened 
horror  as  preternatural  or  fiendish, 
visitants,  xhey  were  to  the  Saxons 
what  the  same  Saxons,  three  cen- 
turies before,  had  been  to  the  poor 
Boman  Britons — ^neither  any  better 
nor  any  worse.  If  they  could  beat 
the  Saxons,  and  wrest  from  them 
part  of  their  conquest,  they  had  the 
same  right  here  which  the  Saxons 
had  made  for  themselves,  or  which 
the  Normans  afterwards  won;  and 
a  nation  of  several  millions  of  men 
who  can  be  conquered  by  the  crews 
of  a  few  pirate  boats,  have  no  very 
deep  claims  on  our  commiseration. . . . 
It  was  for  their  sins,  as  their  clergy 
told  them;  and  without  their  sins 
it  could  not  have  been.  They  had 
been  dividing  tliemselves  into  classes 
— ^rich  gentlemen  and  suffering  poor; 
and  selfishness  in-  one,  and  want  in 
the  other,  had  made  both  cowards, 
as  they  always  will.  It  is  the  imi- 
versal  rule  ;  and  the  rights  of  free 
men  are  very  justly  taken  away 
from  such  as  have  not  courage  to 
defend  them.  This  is  the  principle 
of  all  such  struggles,  then,  now,  and 
ever ;  and  that  mstinct  of  judgment 
which  sides  so  irresistibly  with  the 
victor  is  a  true  and  faithful  voice  in 
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us.  It  is  foolishness  to  cayil  at  the 
right  of  Saxons  and  Normans ;  and 
the  Danes  conquered  half  Engkad, 
and  made  their  right  good  in  it  hj 
the  same  title  as  they.  Where  it 
was  good  that  they  should  be,  there 
they  settled  themselves.  If  they 
had  conquered  all  the  island,  they 
would  have  thrown  it  back  into 
paganism,  and  that  would  not  haye 
been  good.  And  Grod  raised  up 
King  Alfred  to  turn  them  baek  from 
where  they  should  not  be,  at  the 
right  time  and  the  right  place,  and 
to  g[iye  them  his  faith,  not  to  receive 
theirs. 

At  Egbert's  death,  the  heptarchy 
had  broKen  into  a  tetrarchy.  Kent 
had  been  incorporated  into  Wessex; 
Mercia  was  still  a  kingdom,  but  de- 
pendent on  it.  The  rest  of  the 
island,  from  the  Ouse  to  the  Tweed, 
was  shared  virtually  between  East 
Anglia  and  Northumberland,  and 
these  were  still  independent.  Lying 
nearest  to  the  Danes,  these  two  long- 
doms  were  first  exposed  to  them; 
and  from  the  strong  ground  they  so 
«arly  made  for  themselves  in  lin- 
cohishire  and  Norfolk,  it  is  likely 
that  they  had  begun  their  visits 
there  before  they  are  mentioned  by 
the  Wessex  Chronicle.  Eebert  had 
come  first  into  collision  witn  them  in 
835 ;  but  their  first  arrivals  were 
like  the  drops  before  a  thuuder- 
storm;  and  they  were  generally, 
.though  not  always,  driven  back. 
It  was  when  their  visits  had  begun 
to  "be  repeated  with  every  summer, 
and  the  coast  of  Wessex,  from  the 
Exe  to  the  Thames,  had  been  the 
scene,  year  after  year,  of  many  and 
desperate  engagements,  that  Alfred, 
grandsoif  of  Egbert,  and  the  youngest 
child  of  Ethelwulf,  was  bom  in  the 
year  849  at  Wantage,  then  a  royal 
nunting  seat  in  the  midst  of  a  forest. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  ill 
success  which  seems  to  have  attended 
Dr.  Pauli's  efforts  at  reconstructing 
his  boyhood  out  of  Asser.  >Here  is 
a  happy  passage,  which  in  form  is 
only  hjrpothetical,  yet  which,  from 
what  we  know  of  tne  habits  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  we  may  receive  with 
all  certainfy. 

What  must  have  been  the  early  im- 
pressions which  formed  themselves  on 
the  spirit  of  the  child  t  Surely  the 
heart-inspiringfeatures  of  Nature  around 
him  and  above  him — ^the  sumiKier  green 
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of  woods  and  fields — the  blue  l&igliah 
^sky  with  its  light  clouds,  which  the 
breezes  waft  over  the  Island;  and 
when  the  &ther  would  break  up  his 
household  and  remove  to  some  other  of 
hia  castles  fieur  away,  the  immeasuraUe, 
ever  lovely  ocean,  'where  the  whale 
.  reigns  among  the  rolling  waves,  and  the 
8ea*mew  bathes  his  wings.*  .Whil^ 
on  this  very  ocean  in  those  days  the 
fierce  hordes  were  roaming,  in  fear  of 
whom  every  peasant  slept  upon  his 
weapons,  and  whose  ruthless  deeds  the 
child  must  have  learnt  to  fear  in  the 
first  words  which  he  could  understand. 
So  in  the  firee  air,  with  the  war-cries 
ever  ringing  round  him,  he  grew  on  to 
be  the  delight  of  his  parents,  fiurer  to 
look  upon  than  either  of  his  brothers, 
and  lovelier  in  word  and  gesture.  To 
this  gentleness  of  temper  a  further 
charm  was  added  by  the  longing  he 
soon  showed  to  do  honour  to  his  noble 
race  by  his  own  noble  life.  Of  education 
proper,  at  least,  in  its  modem  sense, 
there  was  little  enough  possible  for  him. 
The  Church,  in  those  days  the  only  in- 
structress, d^d  not  care  to  educate  any 
except  such  as  were  to  be  exclusively 
dedicated  to  her  service  ;  and  it  was  a 
rare  and  fortunate  exception  when  a 
layman,  even  a  king  or  a  noble,  had 
learnt  to  read  and  to  write.  Through 
his  early  years  he  was  taught  to  hunt, 
and  to  ride,  and  to  be  expert  in  all  the 
martial  exercises ;  and  the  mind  in  all 
nations  of  the  Germanic  fiimilv  was 
supplied  with  vigorous  food  in  tne  old 
songs  and  poems  of  the  &therland. 

So  gradually  comes  out  before  us 
the  figure  of  a  lovely  boy,  showing 
early  all  grace,  ana  energy,  and 
promise,  and  gathering  to  mm  the 
nope,  and  affection,  and  confidence 
of  every  one.  When  he  was  seven 
years  old,  his  father  Ethelwulf  died 
— ^the  last  two  years  of  his  life  having 
been  made  bitter  by  the  rebellion 
of  his  eldest  son;  the  success  of 
which  obliged  him  to  forgive  it  and 
to  recognise  it.  But  Alfred  was  too 
young  to  have  suffered  or  learnt 
much  from  such  an  incident ;  and  in 
five  years  the  brother  followed  the 
father  to  the  same  grave.  This  was 
in  861 .  The  second  brother,  Ethel- 
bert,  succeeded,  and  with  him  the 
northern  clouds,  which  for  a  few 
years  had  fallen  back  under  the  ho- 
rizon, began  to  thicken  up  again. 
In  the  general  danger  ana  general 
insecurity,  the  character  of  the 
country  naa  gone  on  rapidly  in  its 
decline.  Th^  Saxon  law  mid  not 
permitted  private  persons  to  hold 
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fortified  koosea.  It  waa  a  pnyilege 
wluch  was  considered  dangerous  to 
ihe  liberties  of  the  people,  and  was 
reserved,  therefore,  only  for  the 
officers  of  the  crown*  But  the  tunes 
were  too  rough  for  these  nice  re* 
qpects,  and  every  nobleman  took 
aavantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
assume  a  position  which  it  was  too 
^asy  for  hun  to  abuse. 

The  discipline  of  the  clergy  fell 
(lack.  After  Swithun  died,  Alfred 
tells  us,  there  was  no  one  left  in  all 
West  SaKony  who  could  teach  him 
to  read  a  book  in  his  own  languace. 
We  are  now  emenpng  on  oie 
flounder  portions  of  Asaer,  and  are 
better  able  to  make  out  the  story. 
Closely  following  Asser,  Dr.  Pami 
proceeds — 

We  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  form 
a  notion  of  the  difficulties  which  in  those 
days  lay  in  the  way  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge. Undeterred,  however,  ihe  boy 
faced  and  overcame  them,  and  boob  hi- 
gan  to  read  for  himself  in  his  mother 
tongue,  what  till  then  he  had  only 
learnt  by  rote  at  others'  dictation.  So 
the  old  poetry  grew  more  dear  to  him 
as  it  became  more  aocesaihie ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  began  to  give  his  at* 
tention  to  the  hymns  and  offices  of  the 
church.  He  fiiade  a  collection  for  Mm- 
self  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  the 
Services  for  the  Hoars,  and  this  he 
always  carried  about  with  him,  parting 
from  it  neither  day  nor  night.  Asser 
bad  himself  seen  this  little  book,  and 
the  king  had  spoken  to  him  of  the  help 
and  comfort  which  it  had  been  to  him  in 
some  of  his  hardest  straits. 

Dr.  Pauli  scarcely  thinks  this  can 
reaUy  refer  to  his  boyhood ;  but  it 
stands  on  very  tolerable  evidence, 
and  it  is  only  another  exhibition  of 
that  warm  and  eager  devotedness 
which  a  very  curious  story,  certainly 
authentic,  proves  to  have  early  cha- 
racterized him — a  story  which,  from 
its  character,  belongs  obviously  to 
the  a£e  when  the  boy  is  changing 
inip  tiie  man.  What  the  monks 
call  '  the  flesh'  had  begun  to  grow 
unruly  ;  his  nature  was  altogether 
strong  and  vehement,  and  thoughts 
and  inclinations  began  to  obtrude 
themselves,  from  ^^ch  his  higher 
self  recoiled.  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  instance  in  history  of  a 
yoimg  boy's  unassisted  eflorts  at 
self-mastery  than  what  he  is  said  to 
have  done  to  conquer  them.  With 
the  miraculous  part  of  it  we  have 


nothing^  to  do.  It  is  he  who  is 
really  mteresting ;  what  happened 
to  him  may  Imve  been  what  it 
would.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  he 
would  leave  his  bed,  and  creep  away 
to  the  cold,  lonely  c^pel,  andkned 
and .  pray  there  ;  and  at  last  he 
prayed  that  Grod  would  send  him 
some  disorder  which  would  cure  hinu 
....  The  prayer  was  strangely  an- 
swered. . .  .  A  disease  fell  upon  him : 
what  it  was  we  do  not  know,  frirther 
thmi  that  it  was  intermittent,  and 
its  paroxysms  were  so  agonizing,  that 
for  years  hislife  was  despaired  of.  .  .  • 
He  Delieved  that  it  was  really  senthinft 
because  he  had  asked  for  it,  but  per- 
haps he  doubted  whether  he  had  been 
right  in  asking.  At  any  rate,  when 
he  was  about  nineteen,  on  a  hunting^ 
party  in  Cornwall,  he  passed  near 
the  well  of  Saint  Gueryr,  the  wiuter 
of  which  had  medicinal  properties, 
and  where,  in  consequence,  a  small 
chapel  had  been  erected.  He  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and  going 
in  (whether  he  drank  the  water  is 
not  told  us),  he  prayed  affain  that 
God  would  take  pity  on  nim,  and 
exchange  the  dis^ise  which  he  had 
given  mm  for  some  other  which  he 
could  more  easily  bear,  or  which,  at 
least,  would  not  disable  him  from 
doin^  his  duty  as  a  prince.  This 
petition  was  again  answered;  his 
inore  acute  su&rings  ceased,  and 
ever  after  till  his  death  he  was  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fits. 

No  doubt  allthismaybe  'accounted 
for  by  natural  causes,'  &c.,  &c., 
although  that  is  not  to  our  purpose ; 
but  it  serves  to  show  what  a  deep, 
earnest  heart  there  must  have  been 
in  the  boy- — ^a  superstitious  one,  it 
may  be  said,  ana  many  other  such 
adjectives.  Yet  we  may  not  use  such 
adjectives  wisely:  the  religion  of  one 
era  is  thesuperstition  of  the  next ;  the 
grown  Alfred  was  as  superstitious 
as  the  boy,  and  believed  in  the 
pope,  in  relics,  chips  of  wood,  witch- 
craft, priestcraft,  saints,  miracles, 
and  the  mass ;  Ihey  were  light  to 
his  eyes  and  food  to  his  soul ;  and 
yet  we  will  not  stumble  at  it.  Such 
things  are  but  a  language,  a  dead 
language  now,  and  the  letter  of  them 
a  ghastly  Fetish,  but  once  a  living 
word,  in  which  was  expressed  and 
symbolized  faith  in  the  one  invi- 
sible Gk>d  in  whom  he  and  we  alike 
move  and  have  our  being.     Now-a- 
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dajs  a  faith  so  expressed  would  pro- 
loise  little  good :  out  it  was  in  virtue 
of  it,  and  because  of  it,  that  Alfred 
grew  into  a  strong,  valiant,  and 
noble  man. 

In  869 — he  was  then  twenty- 
Alfred  married  Elswitha,  dau^nter 
of  a  Mercian  thane.  A  story  hea  in 
the  father's  name  —  Ethelred  the 
Mickle:  some  mighty  fighter,  we 
may  see  easily,  who  had  won  Alfred's 
friendship  on  many  a  hard  battle- 
fiield :  for  many  such  he  had  abready 
seen.  In  865,  the  Danes  had  win- 
tered in  Thanet;  for  years  after 
the  Chronicles  are  full  of  nothing 
but  battle  after  battle;  and  the 
Saxon  victories,  however  frequently 
they  are  claimed,  could  never  have 
been  decisive  enough  to  be  profit- 
able. Ethelbert  died,  and  then  only 
Ethelred  and  Alfred  were  left ;  and 
the  work  was  fast  thickening  round 
and  over  them.  Bv  868,  the  whole  of 
England  north  of  tne  Ouse  had  been 
decisively  conquered,  and  became 
the  permanent  nossession  of  the 
Danes,  from  whicn  they  were  never 
dislodged.  The  Saxon  inhabitants 
either  submitted  on  terms  or  were 
made  skves;  and  the  conquerors, 
as  owners  of  the  soil  which  they  had 
won,  settled  down  on  it,  took  wives 
of  the  country,  and,  speaking  the 
same,  or  nearly  tiie  same,  lan- 
guage, merged  so  swiftly  in  the  old 
population,  that  in  half  a  centuiy 
hardly  a  diJSerence  remained  to  be 
tracea.  But  they  had  determined 
to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
the  entire  island.  Beimbrced  by 
fresh  hordes,  and  gathering  up  their 
force  in  East  Angua  and  Northum- 
berland, they  swarmed  out  round 
Norfolk,  and,  landing  in  thousands 
on  the  Kentish  coast,  they  pressed 
inwards,  as  they  always  aid  when 
conquest,  not  plunder,  was  their 
object,  and,  ascending  the  valley 
of  the  Thames,  aeizea  and  forti- 
fied themselves  in  Beading.  Dr. 
l^auli  supposes  that  they  chose 
Beading,  because  the  river  gave 
them  an  open  access  to  the  sea,  and 
that  they  had  ascended  it  in  their 
war-ships ;  but  the  windings  of  the 
Thames  would  put  such  an  ^venture 
out  of  the  question,  even  if  without 
locks  the  river  had  been  navi- 
gable, which  it  was  not.  Beading 
was  in  the  centre  of  Wessex,  and 
being  easily  fortified,  it  formed  an 


excellent  basis  of  operations  in 
carrying  out  their  plans  of  con- 
quest, which  they  intended  to 
make  as  conclusive  in  the  southern 
as  they  had  already  made  it  in  the 
northern  counties.  And  then  began 
a  struggle  which,  with  slight  inter- 
missions, lasted  ten  bitter  years :  all 
depended  on  it.  If  the  Saxons  had 
lost,  they  could  never  have  recovered 
their  ground.  It  was  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  famiKes  of  the  same  race, 
so  Hke  each  other,  with  all  their 
difference  of  creed  and  habit,  that 
the  weaker  would,  as  a  matter  of 
com'se,  take  its  character  from  the 
stronger.  As  it  was,  the  Danes 
were  beaten  and  became  Saxons. 
But  it  might  have  fallen  the  other 
way,  and  \mat  would  have  happened 
then  P  The  battle  was,  in  literal 
truth,  pro  arts  eifocis — ^for  God  and 
for  home. 

Ethelred,  the  last  remaining  bro- 
ther, died  a  few  days  after  a  despe- 
rate battle  with  these  Beading 
Danes,  probably  of  his  wounds; 
and  Alfred,  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
871,  succeeded  to  the  precanoua 
and  unenvied  throne.  He  was  then 
only  twenty-one.  For  two  years  he 
had  been  incessantly  fi^htm^,  and 
in  the  year  of  his  accession  himself 
fought  nine  pitched  engagements, 
with  doubtful  success,  as  me  event 
proved,  for,  at  the  end  of  it,  he  had 
to  buy  ofi*  the  Danes  with  a  lar^e 
present.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  his 
own  writings  he  nas  left  us  asad  and 
disdainful  account  of  the  people  on 
whom  he  had  to  depend ;  and  above 
all  things  he  had  to  gain  time  at 
all  costs,  to  send  them  to  school 
where  they  might  learn  to  be  men. 
In  this  way  he  secured  to  himself 
five  years'  quiet.  It  was  at  his 
neighbours'  cost,  but  he  could  not 
help  it.  '  The  army '  moved  north 
from  Beading  into  Mercia,  which 
did  not  even  attempt  a  resistance. 
Burrhed,  Alfred's  orother-in-law. 
who  called  himself  its  king,  fled  for 
his  hfe,  and  died  in  a  cloister  at 
Bome,  the  strange  ending-place  of 
so  many  of  the  Saxon  kings— saint 
and  sinner,  pagan  and  Unristian; 
and  Mercia  became  part  of  the 
Danish  kingdom.  When  the  five 
years  were  over,  Alfred  had  again 
to  defend  himself.  In  876,  Danish 
ships  were  swarming  on  the  coasts 
of  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire,  and 
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in  878  he  was  himself  alone,  a  fngi- 
tive  hiding  in  the  marshes  about 
Bridgewater. 

It  is  round  this  part  of  his  life 
that  romance  has  been  most  busy. 
Alfred,  rated  by  the  cowherd's  wife 
for  letting  the  cakes  bum,  has  been 
the  favourite  story  in  English  nur- 
series for  mauy  hundred  years ;  and 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  scene 
in  which  the  legend  says  it  happened 
is  ^ven  rightly,  a  sold  ornament 
having  been  foimd  tnere  a  centuir 
and  a  half  ago,  bearing  Alfreds 
name.  A  facsimile  of  it  is  given  in 
Dr.  Fauli's  work,  and  it  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  art  of  the  day. 
Some  doubt  has  been  recently 
thrown  upon  its  genuineness,  but 
entirely  gratuitously.  The  language 
of  the  inscription  contains  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  form  of  one  of  the 
words  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
later  Saxon. 

How  much  else  may  be  true  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  AU  that  we  are 
decidedly  bound  to  throw  away  and 
fling  from  us — if  with  disgust  and 
execration,  all  the  better — are  the 
stories  which  the  writers  of  St. 
Neot's  Lives  dared  to  spread  about, 
of  certain  profligacies  on  the  part  of 
Alfred,  wnich  had  provoked  the 
Pivine  displeasure. 

It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  un- 
Bcrupulousness  with  which  these 
worthy  people  went  about  their 
work,  the  one  object  being  to  make 
a  situation  for  their  saint,  as  a 
Nathan  by  a  modem  David.  But 
the  flight,  the  concealment,  and  the 
re-appearance  are  all  made  too 
mucn  of,  if  the  dates  are  given  cor- 
rectly, and  Dr.  Pauli  foUows  his 
authorities  in  this  with  too  little 
hesitation.  The  tone  in  which  they 
speak  is  one  which  would  imply  a 
long  disappearance — ^years  long  at 
the  very  least :  and  yet  the  invasion 
before  which  Alfred  had  to  yield 
took  place  in  January,  878 ;  in  March 
of  the  same  year  Iiubba  was  killed 
in  Devonshire,  and  the  Baven 
Standard  taken;  and  in  May  the 
king  is  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
flghts  the  deciding  battle  of  Ethen- 
dun,  and  saves  England.  It  is  out 
of  place  to  speak  of  a  kingdom  pros- 
trated, settled  under  a  Danish  yoke, 
and  only  a  King  Alfred  left  un- 
subdued, when  uie  entire  period 


of  their  superiority  was  not  more 
than  four  months.  Under  pres- 
sure, the  story  will  scarcely  yield 
more  than  that  he  would  not  risk 
an  engagement  till  he  was  certain  of 
victory,  and  the  marshes  of  Somer- 
setshire oflered  a  safe  and  convenient 
spot  to  collect  his  people  about 
him.  Yet  the  legend  may  be  taken 
to  prove  that  aU  did  really  depend 
on  Alfred — that,  if  he  had  yielded, 
it  was  lost;  and  Dr.  Paun,  in  a 
very  successfrd  passage,  shows 
clearly  enough  what  it  was  which 
was  at  issue. 

If,  at  that  moment^  his  fiuth  in  Grod 
had  &iled  him  ;  if  he  had  desperately 
rushed  upon  death ;  if  he  had  aflain 
trusted  the  word  of  these  perjured  hea- 
then ;  if,  like  the  last  king  of  the 
Mercians,  he  had  fled  away  to  hide  him- 
self and  die  at  Rome,  with  him  the  hope 
would  have  passed  away  that  England 
could  remain  true  to  the  Christian  futh. 
The  old  Britons  had  not  preserved  it 
when  they  were  conquered  ;  the  monks 
who  had  wandered  forth  from  among 
the  ashes  of  their  cloisters,  and  gone  up 
and  down  the  land,  or  made  homes  for 
themselves  in  the  woods  and  wastes, 
with  all  their  preaching  had  made  no 
impression  on  the  mind  of  those  fierce 
barbarians,  who,  trained  up  amidst  ioe 
and  storm,  held  &st  by  their  own  awful 
gods  of  Asgard  and  Valhalla.  On  the 
ancient  sites  of  the  deserted  Woden 
worship,  bloody  offerings  of  their  own 
apostate  worshippers  had  once  again 
steamed  up  to  Odin  and  to  Thor,  and 
the  fallen  Christian  population,  who 
still  retained  among  themselves  laige 
elements  of  the  old  superstition,  having 
lost  their  leaders  and  their  teachers^ 
were  gradually  losing  hold  of  the  finth 
of  their  conversion,  and  turning  again 
to  the  idol  altars  on  which  their  con- 
querors offered. 

After  the  battle  of  Ethendun, 
Alfred  could  have  destn)yed  the 
Danish  army ;  but  he  chos6  a  wiser 
course.  He  dismissed  them,  and 
sent  them  back  to  East  Anglia 
Christians.  He  converted  them, 
it  is  true,  not  with  sermon  and  Bible, 
but  with  sword  and  spear:  but  it 
is  true  also,  and  no  one  knew  it 
better  than  Alfred,  that  to  tempera 
such  as  theirs,  sword  and  spear  are 
the  true  convincing  preachers. 
Children,  as  they  called  themselves, 
of  Thor  and  Odin,  strength  was 
their  real  god;  they  were  trying 
the  strength  of  these  Asgard  gods 
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against  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
and  they  were  not  men  to  halt  be- 
tween two  opinions.  They  would 
bow  before  whicheyer  proved  the 
strongest.  That  is  tne  higher 
faith  which  makes  men  hi^er, 
nobler,  brayer. 

Bnt  what  was  the  king  now  to 
do?  By  what  idea  was  he  to  guide 
himself?  He  most  have  experienced, 
to  his  sorrow,  the  collapse  of  the  old 
&bric  of  which  his  grand&ther  had 
been  so  proud;  but  which  his  fiiiher 
had  done  so  much  to  undermine.  Was 
it  not  natural,  that  now  when  he  was 
firmly  seated  again,  he  should  draw  the 
rein  of  government  tighter  than  before, 
and  gather  up  the  loose  and  crumbling 
fragments  in  a  strong,  firm  whole  ?  A 
few  hints  only  of  his  measures  have  sur- 
vived all  these  centuries,  but  we  have 
enough  left  to  show  that  he  did  take  some 
steps  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  lately  he  has 
been  reproached  with  having  begim  the 
work  of  despotism,  and  narrowed  the 
liberties  of 'tas  people.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  meet  such  a  charge.  We  should 
rather  remember  the  higher  necessity 
which  at  that  time  was  busy,  uniting 
and  centralizing  in  all  the  great  Teutonic 
fiimilies.  Whatwemean  by  fireedom  is 
removed  &t  as  heaven  from  earth  from 
independence  in  half-barbarous  commu- 
nities, and  again  and  again  in  history 
has  been  found  really  to  have  been  fur- 
thered even  by  tyrants.  Now  what 
Alfred  undertook  was,  gently  and 
eflbctively  to  change  the  whole  existing 
relations  of  men  and  things,  and  thus  to 
prepare  the  way  to  a  fiir  difierent,  but 
wiser  and  better  polity  than  he  had 
inherited  from  his  ancestors. 

Very  'unconstitutional'  doctrine 
this,  yet  very  wholesome  too,  espe- 
daUy  at  this  time,  when  there  iTa 
cry  rising  for  local  self-govern- 
ment, &c.  Local  self-govemment 
is  good  when  there  is  local  virtue ; 
else  it  is  local  tyranny,  local  corrup- 
tion, local  iniauity.  Centralization 
is  a  symptomoi  decline— an  unerring 
one ;  no  doubt  of  it.  But  to  suppose 
that  the  character  of  a  people  can  be 
restored  by  decentralizing,  is  like 
supposing  a  pjeople  can  be  made  or- 
deny  by  dismissing  the  pohce  force. 
If  Dr.  Fauli  means  by  the  last  pars^ 
graph  which  we  quoted,  that  despotic 
central  authority  is  absolutely  the 
best  for  us  to  live  under,  we  do  not 
affree  with  him  the  least.  But  in 
iofred's  time,  as  inC»sar*s,  there  was 
nothing  else  possible;  we  may  be 


sorry  for  it,  but  tiiere  was  no  help  for 
it.  The  first  g^reat  change  was  in  the 
mode  of  appointment  of  the  pnblic 
officers.  The  old  plan  was  popular 
election;  but  popular  election  no 
longer  bore  good  miit,  and  had  to  be 
done  away.  Henceforward  the  king, 
on  his  own  authority,  undertook  the 
appointment  of  the  sheriffs,  the  town 
reeves  or  mayors,  the  judges,  thd 
lords-lieutenant  of  the  counties ;  if 
the  popular  form  was  preserved,  it 
was  but  like  a  modem  conaS  (Pelire, 
For  indeed  the  substance  of  a  popular 
election  was  no  longer  even  possible. 
The  peasant  occupants  of  small  hold- 
ings were  everywhere  diminishing ; 
the  commons  were  beingenclosed,  and 
falling  to  the  thanes ;  the  smaU  es- 
tates swallowed  by  the  large ;  every- 
where that  wretdiied,  bemise  false 
and  hollow,  system  prevailing,  under 
which  masses  of  men  lose  me  sub- 
stanceof fireedom,  andlive  andactonly 
as  the  lords  of  the  land  allow  them. 
The  kine  had  to  seize  for  himself  the 
old  local  rights  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  the  people,  in  order  to 
exercise  themfor  the  people's  benefit. 
Men  placed  in  high  authority  (of 
course  by  those  wno  had  the  real 
power  in  their  hands)  Alfred  found 
unable  to  read  or  write,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  common^t  prin- 
ciples of  justice ;  and  so  iniqmtoua 
had  the  administration  become  in 
consequence,  that  complaints  poured 
in  from  all  parts*  of  the  countiy. 
In  the  old  Mirrour  far  Magts- 
troUes,  there  is  a  stoiry  that  he 
had  to  hang  forty- four  judees— - 
and  tiiere  is  nothmg  more  iScely. 
So,  again,  the  fine  old  liberties  of 
feud,  Dy  which  men  who  had  been 
deeply  injured  were  allowed,  under 
restrictions,  to  be  their  own  aven- 

gers,  had  become  a  mere  plea  for 
kwlessness,  and  could  not  be  any 
longer  permitted.  He  did  not  ven- 
ture, indeed,  entirely  to  abolish  it, 
but  he  fenced  it  rouna  more  and  more 
with  difficulties.  All  injuries  had 
first  to  be  referred  to  his  officers,  or 
to  himself;  and  crimes,  which  under 
the  older  system  had  been  of  man 
a^;ainst  man,  became,  under  the  le- 
gislation of  Al&ed,  crimes  rather 
against  the  law,  against  himself,  and 
against  Grod. 

Dr.  Pauli  does  not  like  the  story 
of  the  hanged  judges,  and  prefers 
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another,  whioh  to  us  has  hat  an  in-* 
•ipid  monastic  flavour.  Asser,  or 
the  pseudo-Asser,  says  that  the  king 
aonunoned  them  into  his  presence, 
and  read  them  a  homily  on  tiie 
adyantages  of  learning,  forthwith 
obliging  them  either  to  go  to  school 
with  the  little  boys  and  leam,  or 
ebe  lav  down  their  high  offices. 
'  GQien  lor  that  they  would  not  resign 
might  be  seen  oearded  men  at 
lesson,  in  one  form,  with  the 
yanngest  children,'  &o.  It  may  be 
true ;  but  if  it  be  true,  let  no  man 
ever  more  plead  internal  improba- 
bility in  the  criticism  of  hkory. 
In  such  grim  days  as  those,  there 
was  soarcely  time  or  leisure  for  such 
ISseble  experimentalizing.  There  is 
arare  virtue  in  your  jnllows;  and 
from  what  we  know  of  King  Al£red, 
and  that  deep,  earnest  Christianity 
of  his  to  which  Dr.  Pauli  appeals, 
there  never  was  king  with  whom  an 
unjust  judge  would  have  run  a  better 
chance  of  nnding  it. 

His  Church  manning  was  a  less 
successful  affair.  Chur^  discipline, 
as  Asser  sayv,  went  agsinst  the  grain 
of  the  Saxons ;  and  me  king  had  to 
depend  altogether  on  forei^ers  to 
cany  it  out:  Asser,  a  Welshman, 
Ghimbald,  a  French  luriest  at  St. 
Omer,  John^erhaps  Engena,  at  any 
Tsto,  not  an  englishman — ^these  were 
his  ecclesiastical  reformers,  and  the 
work  himg  upon  his  hands.  It  was 
eft  for  Dunstan,  whose  taste  it  suited 
better,  to  finish  this.  Alfred  could 
never  throw  himself  into  it  as  an 
end  in  itself.  With  him  the  Church 
Was  valuable  as  the  educator  of 
the  people,  and  it  was  mainly  as 
audi  that  he  cared  to  keep  it  in  ac- 
tivity. 

Nothing  (writes  Pauli)  is  more  de- 
fightfid  than  to  read  what  Alfred,  with 
tSa  help  of  these  fellow-workmen,  was 
tijing  to  do  for  the  laity.  His  own 
words  show  it  most  clearly. 

'My  desire  is  (ha  says),  tiiat  the  entire 
freebom  youth  of  this  kingdom,  who 
have  means  thereto,  and  so  long  as  there 
be  no  other  occupation  whidi  hindera 
them,  shall  receive  so  much  Instruction 
as  Bhall  enable  tiiem  to  read  without  diffi- 
culty in  their  own  tongue;  and  tiiat 
whosoever  are  to  hold  offices  in  the 
Ohuroh  shall  go  on  to  leam  the  Latin.' 

Golden  words :  such  as  were  rarely 
hesvd  from  the  mat  men  of  those  ages, 
and  only  long  after  came  to  be  spoken 


out  again  with  equal  vigour  by  the  Fro^ 
testant  Reformers. 

It  is  very  grand.  This  brave, 
heroic  man,  slaving  alone  at  so  dead 
a  labour.  He  saw  the  people  were 
sliding  down  and  down,  and  educ^ 
tion  was  the  only  hope.  But  quU 
custodiat  ctutodes,  and  who  was  to 
educate  the  educators  P  The  historr 
of  Alfired  is  the  history  of  a  dead  lift 
at  t^  souls  of  a  lazy  race,  in  whom 
he  knew  there  lay  the  seeds  of  rura 
virtue,  if  he  could  quicken  theni. 
But  perhaps  even  his  heart  would 
have  sunk  m  him,  if  he  oonld  have 
seen  their  descendants,  after  a  life 
and  death  struggle  of  a  thousand 
years,  only  now  miperfectly  winning 
back  the  lost  ground,  and  still  fight- 
ing for  the  b^n  which  he  believed 
he  could  confer  himself. 

So  many  years  was  Alfired  befoze 
his  time,  as  the  idirase  goes.  What* 
ever  time  has  brought  out  as  most 
excellent  in  the  English  nature, 
either  actively  or  in  germ  is  found 
antedated  in  him.  We  have  seen 
him  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the 
Church  reformer,  the  schoolmaster; 
besides  these,  he  was  the  architect  of 
his  s^e,  and  the  inventor  of  a  new 
order.  Ships  of  his  dedgningwere 
the  swiftest  and  strongest  in  the 
channeL  He  was  jeweller,  dock* 
maker,  engineer.  There  was  no 
work  done,  or  necessarr  to  be  done, 
high  or  low,  in  England,  but  Alfred 
was  kingand  master  there  and  every- 
where. His  navigators  cruised  intne 
Mediterranean.  He  sent  exploring 
parties  to  Palestine  and  even  to 
India.  One  thine  more  remained; 
one  work  which,  if  any  other  peraon 
had  proposed  it  to  himself  as  the 
exclusive  labour  of  his  life,  might 
well  make  us  smile  at  his  presum^ 
tion ;  but  to  the  gigantic  Alfred  it 
was  the  amusement  of  his  leisure. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  to  fonn  m 
national  literature.  His  people  were 
to  be  taught  to  read  in  their  native 
language,  and  there  were  no  bodn 
for  than;  n<me,  at  least,  exoepk 
the  poems,  and  these  would  serte 
but  indifierentiy  for  the  sole  spiritual 
food  of  a  peof^  half  actual  heatiiens, 
and  the  other  half  of  a  very  weak 
Christiani^.  So  Alfiped  serioualy 
set  himsen  to  create  a  prose  Saxon 
literature ;  not  to  write  new  books* 
but  to  translate  good  old   booki^ 
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nrliieh,  in  TMtssing  througli  bo  great  a 
mind  as  Alfred's,  came  out  enriched 
and  invigorated.  Tbe^  are  to  be 
read  now  07  whoever  chooses  to  read 
them.  A  jnbilee  edition  we  see  is 
adrertased;  and  whaterer  we  may 
I^ease  to  think  of  the  doctrine,  or 
the  philosophy,  or  the  actoal  know- 
ledge, in  all  these  he  was  as  &r  in 
advance  of  his  own  age  as  he  was  in 
everything  else  which  he  nndertook. 
He  did  not  want  to  drive  oat  the 
Scandinavian  poetry;  no  man's  heart 
eould  be  the  worse  for  reading  that. 
And  in  the  English  versions  of  the 
old  myths,  the  Tttanic  unearthly 
spirit  which  was  first  breathed  into 
them  among  the  snow  mountains 
and  lakes  of  Norwav,  had  softened 
off  into  a  warm  and  numan  heroism. 
Substantially  and  humanh'  Beowulf 
is  more  Christian  than  Norwegian, 
and  no  hetterPnqtaratioJBvanffeliea 
could  be  given  to  yoTmg,high-heBrted 
boys,  provided  there  was  anEvangile 
tomtcn-pretand to  appropriate.  Itwas 
not  for  Alfred  to  train  a  nation  of 
devotees.  He  would  make  his  people 
men — ^men  because  Christians,  and 
Christians  because  men ;  and  what- 
ever was  really  maoK  and  noble  was 
Bure  of  welcome  wim  him. 

But  of  course  he  would  consider 
something  more  directly  Christian 
as  indispensaUe,  and  to  this  he  set 
himself.  Dr.  Eauli  follows  lovingtf 
through  it  all,  and  with  the  help  of 
Asser lets  us  see  howhe  went  to  work. 
First,  there  was  the  Common-place 
Book,  whidi  is  now  lost,  but  which 
William  of  Malmsbury  had  seen  and 
studied;  andtliestoryinthisischanuv 
teristic  bothof  Asser  and  his  master. 
The  good  Welshman,  it  seems,  was 
Cfmploved  in  reading  every  book  he 
eould  lay  hands  on  aloud  to  the  king, 
who  had  made  it  a  second  na- 
ture, day  and  night,  no  matter  in 
what  tronble  he  might  be,  either  to 
read  or  to  have  some  one  read  to 
him.  And  now  that  he  had  an  un* 
derstanding  person  about  him,  he 
would  talk  over  the  books ;  and,  no 
matter  what  they  were,  never  fiuled 
to  make  something  out  of  them. 
^  'One  day,'  says  Asser,  *  we  were 
sitting  together  m  his  room  convers- 
ing as  usaal,  when  I  quoted  to  him 
a  certain  passage.  He  listened  with 
an  eager  attention ;  and  then  point- 
ing to  his  litde  manuserint  Dook, 
wmch  he  kept  always  about  nim,  and 


which  contained  amongother  thiogs 
the  Daily  Lessons,  Tsalms,  and 
Prayers,  bade  me  write  into  it  what 
I  had  told  him.' 

Asser,  thaiiking  heaven  for  the 
^ood  mind  of  the  king,  set  himself 
nunediately  to  work,  when  he  found 
every  comer  of  the  parchment  occn* 
pied— cnunmed  full  of  notes  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects.  He  hesitated,  ho 
tells  us,  not  knowing  what  to  do* 
The  kmg  repeated  his  cnrder.  Asser 
replied  {what  a  strange,  loving  inibp* 
dlity  there  is  in  the  way  in  which  ne 
tells  the  story) :  '  May  it  please  yoa 
that  I  take  a  fresh  parchment  ta 
write  nponP  Wlio  knows  but  whait 
we  may  soon  light  on  something  eke 
which  you  may  wish  to  have  noted 
down ;  and  then  happily  we  may 
make  a  fresh  collection.' — '  That  is 
a  good  idea,'  replied  he.  And  so 
Asser  took  a  lar^e,  freshsquare  sheets 
and  wrote  in  his  quotation ;  and  he 
had  rightly  foreseen  what  might  hap- 
pen, for  the  very  same  day  tmwe  new 
notes  had  to  be  inserted. 

Most  amiable  and  most  sweet  1— 
but  it  is  not  without  its  piteous  side, 
when  we  have  to  remember  that 
this  poor  Welshman  was  not  cmly 
one  dT  tiie  bett,  but  one  of  the  ahlesL 
men  to  be  found  in  the  island.  Ana 
if  such  were  his  instruments,  we 
may  imderstand  a  good  desJ  of 
work  would  renuun  on  Alfred's  owtt 
shoulders. 

Besides  this  Common-place  Book 
he  translated  or  paraphrased  the 
celebrated  work  of  Boethius,  of 
which  Dr.  Pauli  has  given  a  suffi* 
•cient  account,  with  Anglo-Saxon 
extracts,  as  specimens  of  the  style. 
The  English  reader  will  find  aoi 
excellent  analysis  of  it,  with  eon* 
siderable  jportions  very  well  trans- 
lated, in  lur.  Sharon  Tiuner's  AngUh 
Sctxons, 

After  this,  Oiosius'  Eigtory  ^ 
the  World,  which  was  written  at  tnie 
instijBistion  of  Augustin,  as  a  contro- 
versial work,  containing,  from  ft 
Christian's  point  of  view — bnt  not 
an  intolerant  or  ignorant  one— A 
summary  of  the  acts  and  fortunes  of 
the  great  heatiien  nations : 

St.  Gregorie's  Ptutorahj  a  col- 
lection  of  legends  of  the  Italian 
saints:  to  our  palates  insipid  and 
tasteless  enoum;  pretty  mneh 
what  the  best  of  our  modem  novels 
may  seem  (if  any  are  so  unfortunate 
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as  to  snrrive  so  Ions)  a  thousand 
years  deeper  on  in  nbtory.  But 
they  had  their  day  of  popularity  and 
perhaps  of  usenilness,  and  were 
translated  early  into  Greek  and  even 
Arabic: 

And  Bede's  History;  all  these 
being  composed  in  the  same  manner; 
AjBser  or  some  one  else  translated 
the  Latin  mvd  voce,  and  Alfired  sup- 
plied or  omitted  as  he  thought  good, 
and  rendered  the  whole  into  his  own 
sound  solid  English. 

besides  these,  he  composed  a 
work  on  geography :  an  account  of 
northern  Europe,  and  the  position 
in  it  of  the  various  (Teutonic  nations. 
Dr.  Pauli  says  it  is  far  better  than 
any  that  were  then  extant,  and  he 
was  assisted  in  it  by  Ohthere,  a 
mighty  whalefisher,  and  others — 
sea-ffomg  adventurers,  whose  lives 
womd  as  ill  bear  close  scrutiny, 
perhaps,  as  that  of  old  Ulysses. 
But  tney  were  the  men  for  AJfred's 
purpose,  and  he  used  them  for  it. 

Such  was  the  first  germ  of  a 
literature  which  Alfred  l^ueathed 
to  his  people.  There  was  phdosophy 
for  them,  and  history  and  geography, 
and  devotional  books,  and  samts' 
lives  for  Hght  reading;  good  food 
for  an  tastes  and  aU  capacities,  and 
supj^lied,  as  we  said,  by  himself,  in 
the  mterval  of  other  labours  enough 
of  themselves  for  ten  ordinary  men 
— otb*  vvv  pp&roi  wuri. 

Truly  might  Alfred  say  of  himself 
— *  While  1  live,  I  have  no  care  ex- 
cept to  live  worthily,  and  to  leave 
good  works  well  done,  to  remain  as 
my  monument  when  I  am  gone.' 

Such  is  something  of  the  real 
life  and  actions  of  this  great  man, 
aa  Dr.  Pauh  presents  them  to  us.  In 
this  rapid  sketch  we  have  had  to 
leave  altogether  much  which  is  most 
beautiful ;  and  we  could  only  touch 
lightly  even  what  was  of  highest 
importance.  In  a  short  octavo, 
however,  (only  300  ^iges  lonff,  and 
the  writer  of  it  a  &erman!)  Dr. 
Pauli's  delicate  criticism  has  drawn 
oat  the  man  before  us,  with  his  work 
all  about  him,  in  fine  full-coloured 
human  proportions,  and  given  life 
to  the  soul  and  sinew  to  the  limbs 
of  the  stiff  and  feeble  portraits 
which  the  monks  have  left  us. 
Many  extracts  press  upon  us,  but 
we  must  leave  them  now  where  they 
are,  and  half  the  incidents  of  his  reign 


remain  untold.  It  closed  as  it  be- 
gan— ^in  storm;  and  the  Chronicle,, 
m  its  catalogue  of  years,  contains 
still  the  same  old  recurring  stories 
of  Danish  armies  landing  and  fight- 
ing, though  not  any  more  with  the 
ola  success  attending  them.  In  his 
own  family,  Alfred  was  as  happy  as 
he  deserved  to  be.  From  Asser's 
story  one  might  have  feared  that 
his  children  would  have  been 
brought  up  little  bookworms,  who, 
at  the  first  shock  of  Ufe,  would 
have  bent  and  trembled  down  into  a 
cloister.  It  is  as  unhke  the  truth 
as  may  be.  His  son,  Edward,  and 
his  ffrandson,  Athelstan,  who  had  sat 
on  his  knee,  and  had  learnt  to  bend 
bow  and  draw  sword  under  his  eyea,. 
were  men  of  his  own  noble  metal — 
stout  Christian  warriors,  who  fol- 
lowed in  his  own  ways ;  the  grand- 
est princes,  except  himself,  who 
bore  sword  and  sceptre  among  the 
Saxons.  While  Ethelfieda,  his 
daughter,  the  Lady  of  the  Merciana, 
as  she  was  callea,  (she  had  early 
married  and  early  lost  Ethelred,  the 
Mercian  prince,)  fought  and  won  aa 
many  battles  against  the  Danes,  in 
her  own  person,  as  even  her  fatiher. 
Never  anywhere,  since  Homer's 
heroes  disappeared,  are  there  to  be 
foimd  such  fiery  fighters,  so  brave, 
and  yet  so  tender  and  so  humane, 
as  in  these  three  generations  of  this 
family. 

One  beautiful  trait  in  Alfred  Dr» 
Pauli  has,  we  believe,  been  the  first 
to  notice  in  an  unauestionable  do- 
cument— ^Alfred's  wul.  The  royal 
vill  of  Wantage,  where  he  was  boirn*. 
and  Ethendun,  the  deciding  scene 
of  his  life,  he  bequeaths — ^uot  to  the 
nation,  not  to  the  church,  for  pillars, 
or  churches,  or  shrines,  or  statues 
to  rise  as  ostentatious  memorials  of 
his  greatness, — ^not  to  these  at  all, 
or  for  any  such  purpose,  but  to  his 
wife.  It  is  by  ner  that  the  great 
king  is  still  most  proud  to  be  remem- 
bered in  connexion  with  his  highest 
achievements.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  63,  worn  out  early  by  work  and 
disease.  Sinanilarly,  it  is  the  same 
age  at  whi<m  EndLand  lost  her 
ouier  greatest  man,  William  Shakes- 
peare. A  devout.  God-fearing  maa 
he  was  from  his  childhood  to  hia 
end.  Pauli  sees  this,  and  sees  in  it 
the  soul  of  his  greatness ;  but  he 
will  hear  of  no  puidlel  between  him 
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and  that  other  most  Catholic  king,  in 
better  favour  with  the  nltra-mon- 
tanes,  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Edward  lost  his  kingdom  and  found  a 
place  in  the  calendar.  Alfred  held  his 
idngdom  with  his  sword  and  with  the 
help  of  God,  and  the  Roman  church 
gave  him  no  thanks  for  it.  But  he  is 
not  without  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  and  with  his  works  he  lives 
there.     ... 

So  stands  his  monument,  shining 
brightly  in  the  book  of  the  world's 
history;  disfigured  neither  by  ill-will 
nor  by  ignorance,  and  unblemished  by  any 
&ults  in  himself.  .  .  .  Not  any  prince 
or  hero  of  old  or  modem  times  can  be 
compared  with  him  for  so  many  excel- 
lences, and  every  one  so  pure.  .  .  .  With 
all  the  strength  and  all  the  greatness  of 
the  world's  fiunous  chieftains  who  have 
ruled  over  mightier  peoples,  there  is 
ever  some  defect  on  the  moral  side 
which  disfigures  the  impression  of  the 
intellectual  magnificence;  and  though 
by  the  side  of  Alfred,  reigning  in  Ms 
narrow  Wessez,  their  high  forms  may 
seem  to  tower  into  the  stars,   yet  his 


figure,  in  its  smaller  proportions,  re-^ 
mains  among  the  most  perfect  which 
the  hand  of  God  has  held  up  before  the 
world  and  before  its  rulers  as  their 
model. 

Ajid  here  we  leave  Dr.  Fanli, 
trusting  soon  to  see  his  book  in  our 
own  ±mgliBh;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, not  jealous  that  we  owe 
the  best  history  which  has  yet  been 
written  of  our  Alfred  to  a  forei^er, 
nor  grudging  the  loving  claim  i^ich 
he  makes  to  him  as  a  German  and 
one  in  race  with  himself;  but  giving 
him  warm  thanks  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  accepting  it  as  one  more 
evidence  of  the  erowin^  union  be- 
tween the  two  old  famihes,  so  many 
centuries  divided,  and  in  whose 
closer  intercourse  and  cheerful  ap« 

I>ropriation,  each  from  each,  of  the 
essons  which  each  can  teach  the 
other,  seems  to  lie  the  hapniest 
prospect  of  solution  for  the  problems 
which  are  already  weighing  upon 
them  both. 


THE     AGE     OF     VENEEE. 
Thb  Scibnce  of  Puffing. 


CHAE.LATANS  have  existed  in 
every  age  and  in  every  country, 
and  their  antics  will  still  be  played 
until  the  general  level  of  intelligence 
hiw  been  raised,  and  comin^ties 
have  learnt  to  seek  the  qualiiied  prac- 
titioner. But  in  no  form  in  which 
quackeryhas  hitherto  developed  itself 
has  it  been  able  to  do  more  than 
imitate  the  thing  it  aspired  to  be. 
There  has  always  been  a  broad  line 
between  charlatanism  and  the  true 
professional  calling — ^running,  it  is 
true,  in  these  days  of  manufactured 
opinion,  a  risk  of  being  rubbed  out. 
A  quack  of  fifty  years  ago  would 
advertise  his  nostrum  in  terms  so 
preposterous,  that  none  but  fools 
would  buy.  The  sum  demanded  for 
the  elixir  or  the  drug  was  so  ridi- 
culously disproportionate  to  the 
gravity  of  the  disease,  and  the 
medicme  itself  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, so  impotent  to  cure,  that  sen- 
sible people  held  aloof  from  the 
Esculapian  mirade-worker,  and 
sought  the  true  physician.  I^ever- 
theless,  the  quack  pursued  his  calling 
alone,  left  ^yth«  West  tnuieBnui 


to  the  enjoyment  of  an  evanescent 
success,  or  to  the  retribution  of  a 
summary  exposure.  As  newspapers 
multiplied,  advertising  became  more 
and  more  a  medium  for  notoriety. 
As  locomotion  improved,  and  society 
was  set  more  in  motion,  the  trades- 
man, who  had  hitherto  been  content 
with  the  profits  of  private  custom, 
found  it  to  his  account  to  seek  a 
more  extended  patronage.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  publicitywere  enor- 
mous, and  advertising,  in  time, 
became  regularly  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem. It  is  only  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  howeve^,  that 
the  practice  has  been  scientifically 
employed.  Advertising  may  be  said 
first  to  have  attained  the  dimity  of 
an  art  when  it  employed  its  own 
Laureate,  and  court  poetry  sought 
inspiration  in  the  neighbourhooa  of 
Aldgate.  The  occasional  card  of  a 
professional  corn-cutter  'from  Paris,' 
now  gives  way  to  the  daily  adver- 
tisement of  the  London  tradesman. 
The  morning  newspaperswere  found 
to  be  an  admirable  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  buyer  and 
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tiie  seller,  and  I2ie  advantage  to  be 
fhuB  deiired  wae  not  to  be  lightlr 
played  with.  Everything  lo^  fib 
imposiag  in  print,  that  the  advertiser 
qniokly  soncht  the  oolnnmB  of  the 
diurnal  ana  hebdomadal  jonmals, 
and  stipolated  for  the  largest  type. 
The  art  employed  by  modem  adfver- 
tisers  far  tnnscends,  too,  the  primi- 
tive attempts  of  quackery  upon  the 
public  credulity;  and  even  South- 
Sea  schemes  might  derive  an  addi- 
tional charm  £ram  the  insinuating 
sraces  of  the  contemporary  !Robins. 
The  quack  doctor,  equally  unskilled 
in  the  finesse  of  argument  and  in 
the  ca]liu|^  he  professed,  committed 
the  invariable  error  of  proving  too 
much.  The  relation  of  the  means  to 
the  end  was  so  remote,  that  none 
but  the  most  easily  imposed  upon 
were  taken  in,  and  uie  Dulcamara  of 
the  period  sought  in  itinerancy  that 
lefbge  from  ce^dign  exposure  whieh 
he  could  not  hope  for  in  a  fixed 
locality.  Not  so  the  more  adroit 
advertiser  of  to-day,  who  contrives 
to  convey  the  requisite  impression 
u^n  the  public  nund  without  com- 
mitting hmiself  to  words  and,  pro- 
mises which  would  fix  his  responsi- 
bility. He  seeks  to  dassle  the  eye 
and  awaken  curiosity.  He  invites 
people  to '  come  and  see,'  and,  pro- 
fessmg  the  voluntary  system  of 
purchase,  generally  contrives  to 
choose  the  article  himself.  He  is 
everything  to  the  public  by  turns. 
He  IS  altOTuately  the  patron  and  the 
suppliant.  Fits  of  transcendant  ge- 
nerosity, sufficient  to  plunge  a  con- 
sistent political  economist  into  de- 
spair, are  followed  by  the  wailinss 
C«  impending  or  accomplished  bank- 
ruptcy. 'Now  we  find  a  chivalrous 
draper  literally  'giving  away'  his 
stock  in  trade  under  the  gentle  pres- 
sure of  a  removal  £rom  No.  1  to 
No.  2 ;  in  the  following  week  we 
hear  of  the  same  adventiuer  making 
a  'tremendous 'Sacrifice'  of  his  fresh 
goods  under  the  '  unpleasant'  coer- 
cion of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 
'Ladies'  are  winningly  invited  to 
the  most  sumptuous  banquets  of 
ribbons — ^the  most  tantalizmg  dis- 
plays of  remnants — ^for  the  price  of 
coins  ridiculously  low;  other  pil- 
grims to  the  shrine  of  dress,  who 
can  swallow  the  camel  of  \l,  1«., 
strain  much  at  the  gnat  of  '  eleven- 
pence three  farthings,'  which  the 


faintest  tints  of  Cumberiand  lead 
proclaim  to  be  the  trifling  addition 
to  the  visible  price  charged  for  the 
article. 

The  George  Bobins  school  of  ad- 
vertising was  long  in  the  ascendant. 
It  still  has  its  disciples;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  mighty  founder  has 
been  laid,  and  his  imitators  follow 
at  a  r^pectful  distance.  The  age 
of  puffing  lost  a  most  distinguished 
champion  when  thatredonbtealmight 
of  the  hammer  was  finally  removed 
from  the  arena  of  fairyland  in  which 
he  so  long  and  so  chivalrously' 
fought.  At  his  magic  touch,  estates 
became  a  paradise ;  at  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  a  barren  heath  was  changed 
into  a  glowing  harvest  field.  Ponds 
swelled  into  lakes,  molehills  into 
mountains;  roods  and  perches 
struggled  into  acres;  a  clump  of 
trees  became  metamorphosed  into  a 
forest  of  timber.  A  modest  dwell- 
ing-house was  mystically  changed 
into  a  palace;  a  struggling  tenantry, 
amongst  whom  a  lordly  purchaser 
was  invited  to  take  up  his  dweUing, 
was  made  to  enjoy  the  perfection  of 
rural  bliss — ^the  acme  of  agricultural 
prosperity.  Bates  and  taxes  vanished 
at  his  approach,  and  rack-rents  fell 
to  zero.  The  lot  of  his  happy  pea- 
santries always  contrasted  favour- 
ably with  the  condition  of  those  in 
town.  His  hamlets  tasted  all  the 
happiness  of  an  Arcadia,  and  his 
model  communities  had  long  since 
accomplished  the  millennium.  Com- 
mon auctioneers  consulted  Euclid 
for  their  measurements — ^Cocker  for 
their  calculations.  George  Bobins 
invented  systems  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic  for  himseli,  which  pos- 
sessed this  remarkable  virtue — that 
as  he  worked  the  problems  and  Ihe 
sums,  the  result  was  invariably  in 
frivour  of  his  client. 

Friendship  was  never  more  obli- 
vious to  a  fi&ult  than  George  Bobins 
to  a  flaw.  If  a  redeeming  feature 
appeared  in  his  catalogue  of  sale,  it 
was  cast  in  t^pe  the  largest—^ 
quali^png  particulars  founa  publi- 
city m  miniature.  Facts  were 
marshalled  in  the  poster  by  notes  of 
admiration,  and  pleasant  fictions, 
based  on  'ifs,'  and  leaning  on 
hypotheses,  got  patented  in  print  by 
doubtful  punctuation.  Truth,  hy- 
phened to  exaggeration,  set  paradox 
at  nought,  and  an  anti-climax  was 
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dWn  nred  by  an  itcconuDodatiiic 
ttonuna.  Bat  George  Bobins  ana 
ilia  aatoTj  hxve  pused  away.  The 
public  were  amused,  but  not  de- 
oernd  by  hitn;  for  hia  higUy 
coJomed  descrip^otu  were  known 
aa  tlie  (tereotyped  prodnctdtnu  of  tlie 
«oimtiiig-hoD8e,  and  hia  official  pro- 
read  as  harmleBB  bait  to 
Fnblio  isles  were  in- 
him  with  all  the  myatehea 
ce,  and  tboee  who  Eieoaine 
pnidiaaeTB  were  perh^  the  only 
putieg  to  the  transaction  who  re- 
girded  it  aa  a  reality.  To  thia 
taerrf  mode  of  hoodwinking  the 
pobho  a  more  sabtle  ayatem  has 
■Booeeded.  The  adrertiMmenta 
penned  by  Geoge  Bobina  bore  the 
gennine  marka  of  fahrieation  or  ex- 
aggeration. Everybody  knew  that 
he  dealt  in  fiction,  and  that  his  Bar- 
charged  promiaea  were  intended  to 
tiokle  the  pnbho  cnrioaity,  and  were 
not  deliberately  framed  to  deceive. 
Hia  efinsiont  were  relished  as  per- 
fect specimens  of  rodomontade,  and 
J'KneX  WB8  often  happy  with  a  parv 
phrase  of  him.  One  of  his  cata- 
logues, beginning  with  the  well- 
known  'To  be  sold— that  capital 
mansion,  &c.,'  and  generally  closing 
with  the  welcome  tidings  of '  lAnd- 
tu  redeemed,'  has  often  formed 
the  model  of  a  sncoesBfiil  imitation 
in  the  pagei  of  our  faoetions  oontem' 
pcwary;  and  even  gmrer  prints 
b&ve  dashed  ^eiroontroversiea  with 
a  little  humonr  when  they  have 
banished  the  disputed  facta  of  some 
contemporary  to  the  realms  of  fiction 
over  which  George  Bobins  ruled 
gppreme. 

The    new    style   of   advertising, 
now    in    general    use    by    puffing 
tnideBmen,    is    much   more  Btilted 
juid  sedate  than  that  employed  by 
die  great  departed.     He  dealt  ont 
Ills    iargemtiB,  and  bartered  away 
efieets,  with  the  nonchalant  gene- 
zoaity  of  a  Charles  Snr&oe.     He 
DiA<le  no  reeervotion  for  '  old  Nolla.' 
S.iM  promises  were  magnificent,  his 
paurtitionB  of  property  on  the  most 
princely  scale.  Tndesmennowafiect 
'moire  respectabili^.'    Joseph  Sur- 
face  oonld  not  pledge  his  'honoor' 
iwtnrti  puritanically  as  to  purity  of 
fnnlTivB.   than   a   modem  Mveroser 
wouolies  for  the  touching  interest  he 
f^ale     in  the  &te  of  his  costomer. 
Jteallyi  lie  most  not  be  doubted,  for 
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we  confess  that  the  whole  transac- 
tion is  a  mystery  to  us.  Perhaps 
the  pnzzle  may  be  solved,  when  a 
microscopic  inyestigation  of  the 
tickets  on  the  new  articles  exposed 
for  sale  shall  reveal  those  treacher- 
ous tints  of  Cumberland  lead  to 
which  we  have  before  referred. 

Again,  we  see  in  modem  tradesmen 
an  assumption  of  superiority  to  their 
business.  Mr,  Brown  feels  a  '  plea- 
sure' and  a  '  pride'  in  doine  so  and 
so ;  and  when  he  is  not  absolutely 
patronizing  the  public,  he  is  mys- 
teriously taking  them  into  his  con- 
fidence. Mr.  Brown  now  takes 
extensive  continental  tours  in  search 
of  fabrics  and  of  fashion,  and  pub- 
lishes his  researches  in  duodecimo. 
Ifi;noring  the  honest  Saxon  in  which 
his  father  before  him  would  have 
designated  his  eoods,  Greek  lexi- 
cons and  Latin  £ctionaries  are  dili- 
gently searched  for  parallels.  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  must  now  and 
then  look  aghast  at  the  mighty 
strides  of  smiple  boot-makers  in 
acquiring  the  dead  languages. .  Who 
knows  that  Indian  outfitters  may  not 
next  be  talking  HindostaniP— pro- 
prietors of  *  Civet  Cats'  the  Persian  P 
— and  furriers  the  Esquimaux  P  Be- 
fore a  man  of  tolerable  education 
can,  in  the  present  day,  with  safety 
venture  to  ask  for  a  pair  of  boots 
at  a  fashionable  boot-maker's,  he 
ought  really  to  consult  his  Homer 
ana  his  Horace,  and  at  least  try  his 
memory  iiv French! 

As  in  some  other  sciences,  the 
theory  of  advertising  was  brought 
toperfection  long  berore  its  practice. 
What,  for  example,  can  at  once  be 
more  witty  and  more  complete  than 
the  description  given  in  The  Critic  ? 
Every  process  is  formulartE^d  in  the 
most  scientific  language;  every 
branch  and  section  of  tne  subject, 
from  the  'pufi*  referential'  to  the 
pu£f  collusive  and  pufi*  direct,  ex- 
amined in  detail,  minutely  dissected, 
and  clearly  identified.  The  whole 
system  is  anatomatized  to  the  bones. 
We  see  at  once  that  the  theory  is 
perfect,  like  that  of  gravitation — 
iotus  teres  atgue  rotundiu — ^and  that 
future  students  and  experimentalists 
will  only  have  to  trace  out  its  various 
deductions,  and  connect  it  with  the 
natural  phenomena  which  are  de- 
velo])ed  from  time  to  time.  Let 
Sheridan,  therefore,  take  his  seat 
by  the   side   of  Newton,   as   the 


discoverer  of  the  great  theory  of 
pufi&ng. 

But  the  practical  adoption  of  tha 
science  in  any  extended  and  syste* 
matic  form  nas  grown  up  almost 
under  our  own  eyes.  It  is  bar^y 
older  than  the  Stephenson  loco* 
motives.  The  non-risen  generation 
will,  indeed,  reckon  it  among  the 
great  world  •  changing  inventiona 
whose  development  it  has  been  their 
privilege  to  witness.  Cathohc  Eman- 
cipation, Beform  Bills,  and  a  few 
tnfles  of  that  sort,  will  be  thrust 
back  into  the  second  rank;  but 
steam  locomotion  and  the  pi^- ad- 
vertisement system  will  stand  forth 
as  the  grandest  of  world-phenomena 
— ^as  the  symbols  of  the  strides 
which  society  has  made  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  centiury — ^as  the 
most  wonderful  combination  of 
human  wisdom  and  dead  mechanism* 
applied  with  miraculous  skill,  and 
leading  to  transcendant  resulta* 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen  in 
this  or  any  other  ege. 

The  twm  discoveries  have,  indeed, 
not  onlj  achieved  their  existence 
contemporaneously,  but  they  have 
attained  many  stages  of  their  growth 
at  the  same  moment,  and  with  an 
interchange  of  mutual  aid  and 
nourishment.  Thus,  the  nulwar 
has  given  momentum  to  the  pun* 
and  the  pufi*,  not  seldom,  found 
capital  for  the  railway.  It  would 
open  a  curious  view  of  research  to 
endeavour  to  trace  out  the  eaoses 
and  the  efiects  of  this  inter-depen- 
dency. We  have  time  to  remark 
but  a  few  of  what  we  must  call  its 
terminal  phenomena,  which  are,  in- 
deed, sufficiently  striking.  Who 
does  not  remember— if  his  travelling 
remimscences  are  more  than  twenty 
years  old — the  earhest  symptom  of 
an  approach  to  the  metropolis,  which 
greeted  the  old  coach  passenger  at 
twenty  miles  distance,  m  the  shape 
of  a  gigantic  chalked  invitation 
upon  tne  suburban  walls  to  visit 
'  30  Strand'P  It  was  a  Behemoth 
of  pufis — slow  and  monotonous  as 
the  neavy  coach,  and  standing  alone 
in  sohtaay  monsterhood,  to  be  gaaed 
at  by  the  two  or  three  hundred  daily 
per  stage  and  waggon  along  eaon 
several  route  into  the  metropolis. 
Compare  this  lone  and  antique  effint 
with  the  crowds  of  placards,  rain- 
bow tinted  and  dulcet-phrased,  with 
types  attitudinizing  like  harlequin. 
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udgenenlaApectathfttmaj  dazzle,  lliaines. 
diagnit.  or  shock — the  maken  care  Tarieties  ot 
not  which,  bo  Ioda  ae  they  do  but  lame  time, 
strike  the  eje   ot   the   beholder —  todinonslf 
JMeliogeMh  other  on  ail  the  wbUb,  paper  adT< 
ereo  u  the  third-clase  passengerB  leave*  of  it 
cnm  and  jostle   in   the   excnraion  the  Bpicf 
traiD;orpeTambTilatinginpurB,with  of  wmninj 
thin    aticcs   of  humani^   between  through  tl; 
them,  npon  the  thorongh&res  i    The  penny-post 
incoming  throng  increasee  in  hnny  scale  nnpn 
end  in  mnltitode,   and   so   do  the  The  prsi 
pofig  tJuit  are  hloim  in  ite  face.  must  be  di 
Whence  to  escape  them,  and  how  ?  comprising 
If  one  takes  a  cah,  they  come  flying  of  operatin 
in  Bheaves  in  at  the  windows.    5  treated  abc 
one  enters  an  omnibus,  the  roof  is  branch,  ant 
lined  and   the   seats   cOTered  with  infinite  vat 
them.   Eejoicingin  self-dependence  the  genius 
and  B  carpet-bag,  does  one  walk —  This,  of  o 
ererf  tenth  person  one  meets  glances  deration, 
with  an  accosting  eve.  '  What  want  anxious  am 
yon,  honest  friend  r'     Nothing,  but  He    who 
to  draw  one's  attention  to  the  puff  '  public,'  n 
which  he  thrusts  into  one's  hand,  get  at  the: 
Are  our  eyes  catrt  reflectively  on  the  mined  on- 
pavement  P     Upon  the  kerbstone,  the  newsp 
traced  in  black,  is  the  outlined  coffin,  veiling  vai 
with  the  puff  of  the  dealer  inscribed  as  the  me< 
therein.    Xs  the  street  blocked  when  his  messa; 
one  wishes  to  cross  F    We  will  lay  to  arrange 
you  ten  to  one  that  five  out  of  the  iUelf.     In 
ten  vehides  are  lumbering  porallelo-  Taat  impro 
pipeds,  covered  with  ^pography,  effected.    . 
gilt  tes-eanisterB  on  wheels,  japanned  mUt't  law 
and  oolossalboot-lega,  rival  Srobdig-  mi^t  be  ; 
Qwian  tea-kettles,  and  Bupematni«l  ""' —   ""  " 
cotfee-pota,   or   some   other   of  the 
multifarious  tribe  of  what,  in  thea- 
trical  parlance,  would  be   termed  it  has  acti 
'property' advertisements.  Ortastly,  this  standi 
baa   crowded  London  induced  one  len^  all  < 
to  seek  for  compuative  quiet  and  a  tentry  itsel 
semblance  of  society  to  be  found  talents  wb 
within  a  theatre  P     On  the  panel  in   the   ci 
throngh  which  harlequin  has  just  ParadUe 
jomped  is  the  very  puff  that  has  worthier, 
stared  one  out  of  countenance  all  paid  occu^ 
day  ;  for  whose  introdnction  in  the  of  puffs, 
pantomime,    we    may    add,     the  Classed, 
manager  has  made  the  tradesman  iMophieall; 
pay  pretty  handsomely  in  meal  or  wcndronsl; 
in  malt.    Thns  wondrously  has  the  distribute 
practical  science  of  pnJ&ng  advanced  I  ries,   accoi 
This,  which  mnat  be  classed   as  compositio 
tlie  locomotive  form  d*  puff^,  has,  the  scienti 
natnraUy  enoneh,  come  to  its   cU-  the  represi 
macteric,  togeuier  with  the  system  three     ela: 
of  locomotion.    It  was  never  more  Messrs. 
rife  or  animated  than  during  the  Moses ;   a 
passing  year,  when  lai^e  tides  of  celebrities 
Kiunamty  ebbed  and  flowed  in  Lon-  are  so  wii 
don    streets,  like    the   sea  in  the  any  furth 
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into  details.  Few  artists  in  this 
line,  however,  contented  themselves 
with  employing  any  one  style. 
Their  productions  were  generally  of 
the  composite  order.  The  railway 
annoxmcements,  indeed,  to  whicn 
we  have  ahready  referred,  and  which 
cobiposed  so  large  a  body  of  litera- 
ture a  few  years  ago,  presented  an 
eminent  example. of  this  intermix- 
ture of  styles,  signalized  by  great 
felicity  of  handling,  and  certainly  a 
most  imposing  effect. 

To  ourselves,  we  confess,  the  most 
interesting  side  of  the  subject  is  the 
reflex  one.  We  look  upon  the  hete- 
rogeneous phases  of  puffery  as  im- 
portant, chiefly  because  they  betoken 
and  shadow  forth  the  puolic  mind 
to  which  they  are  addressed.  Herein 
Hes  their  great  significancy;  and 
the  thing  we  find  si^ifled  is  not 
such  as  to  afford  us  either  pride  or 
pleasure.  The  conooctors  of  puffs, 
of  every  class  and  kind,  evidently 
find  Danton's  poHcy  the  best — ^that 
is,  the  most  profitable,  de  Vaudace, 
encore  de  Vaudace,  et  toujours  de 
Vaudace,  They  adopt,  advisedly,  a 
style  that  would  be  endurable  only 
by  a  public  which  had  not  time  to 
inquire,  nor  the  habit,  even  if  it  had 
the  faculty,  of  reflection.  Conse- 
quently, tney  deal  in  the  largest 
measure  with  the  abstract,  the  super- 
lative, and  the  impossible.  Mere 
'goodineBs'  never  contents  them — 
their  claim  everywhere  is  to  be  the 
'  best.'  Simple  or  practicable  virtues 
or  definite  aims  are  not  qualities 
that  suffice  for  their  ambition.  They 
promise  articles  universally  virtuous, 
and  possessing  indefinite  utility.  It 
matters  nothing  that  their  assertions 
refer  to  qualities  utterly  unattain- 
able or  absurdly  incongruous.  The 
public  can  stand  any  amount  of 
audacity  and  cajolery.  If  the  puff 
writer  will  only  contrive  to  'pro- 
phesy smooth  things,'  in  a  tone  of 
sufficient  solemnity,  he  will  be  sure 
to  obtain  believers,  and  purchasers, 
too,  in  shoals. 

Another  ^ccmduaion  forced  upon 
us  as  we  proceed  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  puffs  is,  that  the  public, 
besides  being  unreflective,  is  a  very 
lazy  public.  It  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  its  own  necessi- 
ties. One  of  the  main  functions  of 
the  busy  tribe  of  purveyors  and 
puff  writers  evidently  is  to  discover 
new  wants  for  the  '  nobility,  gentry, 


and  public  in  generaL'  We  haye 
reversed  the  old  maxim.  Necessity 
IB  no  longer  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion; she  is  her  daughter.  In- 
ventors are  busy  on  all  aides  in 
finding  out  novelties  which,  when 
found  out,  are  dedaeied  absolutely 
indispensable  to  existence.  We,  on 
our  side,  do  not  look  to  nature  to 
tell  us  what  things  are  necessary 
for  us.  We  look,  instead,  into  the 
advertisements;  and  there  we  re- 
ceive abundant  information,  together 
with  a  benevolent  assurance  tluit  the 
things  in  question  can  be  supplied 
promptly,  profiisely,  and  'on  the 
most  moderate  terms.'  Thenceforth 
these  articles,  hitherto  imwished  for 
and  imknown,  become  articles  of 
prime  necessity.  Our  only  wonder 
IS,  how  it  was  we  never  wanted 
them  before,  or  could  possibly  have 
done  without  them  so  long. 

The  trade  in  new  '  wants'  is  large 
and  lucrative  enough.  It  often, 
moreover,  assumes  very  gingnWy 
forms.  Medical  dealers,  in  their 
time,  invent  new  diseases,  for  which 
they  announce  the  discovery  of  new 
medicaments.  Political  dealers  in- 
vent new  dangers  and  sores  in  the 
body  of  the  state,  and  are  eoually 
reaay  with  their  prescription  ot  some 
novel  bolus,  or  bran-new  safeguard, 
by  which  the  evil  consequences  may 
be  averted.  And  a  miscellaneoufl 
herd  of  purveyors,  of  everj  species, 
are  incessantly  employed  m  aetect- 
ing  new  phases  of  pain  and  privation 
in  order  to  suggest  a  remedy  and  a 
supply.  Most  ofthese  reap  an  ample 
harvest.    The  public  is  even  more 

fenerous  than  the  Eastern  king, 
'he  lucky  discoverer,  not  mere^ 
of  a  new  pleasure,  but  of  a  new  form 
of  want  and  suffering,  is  pretty  safe 
to  make  a  rapid  fortune. 

All  Ues,  to  De  profitable,  must '  lie 
like  truth.'  But  when  a  lie  has 
grown  into  transcendental  magni- 
tude, it  often  happens  that  truth 
itself  is  forced  to  conform  to  the 
lie — ^to  assume  its  post  and  adopt 
its  habits,  as  it  were — in  order  to 
get  the  public  to  believe  that  she  is 
true.  The  annaU  of  trade  would 
furnish  curious  instanoes,  wherein 
adulteration,  long  and  daringly  prac- 
tised, has  succeeded  in  putting  the 
genuine  article  out  of  countenance. 
Were  we  not  assured  with  official 
gravity  by  the  Chancell<»r  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  much  better  coffee  was 
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made  witli  cbieory  (to  say  nothing 
worse)  than  with  the  Mocha  berry 
itself?      A  beer-loving  generation 
have  been  so  dosed  with  liquorice, 
quassia,  nux  Tomica,  and  other  deli- 
cacies of  Ihe  sort,  that  respectable 
publicans  have  assured  his  W  orship 
on  the  bench,  the  pure  essence  of 
malt  and  hops  would  not  have  a 
chance  of  gomg  down  with  them. 
So,  amid  me  wrong  and  flash  of 
puffery,  the  honest  tradesman  runs 
a  risk  of  passing  unnoticed  and  un- 
patronizea,  unless  he  will  himself 
stoop  to  analogous  arts  and  publish 
his  genuine  wares  in  the  same  style 
afi  the  counterfeits.    Carlyle,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  demolish  '  shams,' 
speaks,    somewhere,   bitter   words 
concerning  a  poor  hatter,  who,  in- 
stead of  Labouring  to  make  better 
hats  than  his  neighbours,  merely 
sent  into  the  streets  a  huge  glitter- 
ing chapeau,  mounted  on  wheels,  to 
induce  the  world  to  beUeve  that  he 
did  so.    But  matters  are  now  come 
to  such  a  pass,  that  even  if  oux 
firiend  the  hatter  had  made  articles 
of  unrivalled  quality,  his  skill  would 
be  wholly  wasted,  unless  he  used 
some  glaring  eye-attracting  means 
of  letting  me  world  know  of  it. 
Thus,   the    falsehood,    grown  big, 
forces  truth  to  bear  it  cocfpany,  and 
derives  in  time  &esh  strength  and 
substance  from  the  association.  The 
true  dealer  is  forced  to  issue  puffs ; 
and  the  public,  sometimes  miding 
itself  treated  honestly    in    places 
where  it  haa  been  invited  by  puffs, 
berans  to  put  faith  in  all  invitations 
in£scriminately.    In  the  good  old 
primitive  times,  every  allurii%  notice 
to  purchasers  was  looked  upon  as  a 
pun,  and  was  met  by  the  homely 
proverb,  which  declared  that  *  good 
wine  needs  no  bush.'    Shakespeare, 
indeed,  admitted  that  to  'good  wine 
they  mieht  owe  good  bushes ;'  but 
the  modem   practice  has   far  ex- 
ceeded the  poetical  sanction ;   and 
the  'bushes  have  long  ceased  to  be 
*  ^ood'  for  anything  except  to  de- 
ceive the  pubHc.    How  could  it  be 
otherwise  r    The  charlatan  invented 
them  to  aid  him  in  his  rogueries. 
The  honest  dealer  adopted  tnem,  as 
he  believed,  for  self-preservation, 
^d    now    charlatan    and   honest 
dealer  flourish  side  by  side,  the  un- 
wary public  being  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them — seeing  the 
same  'bush'  hanging  over  their  doors. 


If  we  have  viewed  this  part  of 
our  subject  from  the  ludicrous  side, 
it  is  not  because  we  do  not  take 
in  view  its  severer  a^ect.      But, 
as  injuries  often  take  me  shape  of 
boons,     so    oppression    sometimes 
works  its  purposes  under  the  mask 
of  humour  and  good  nature.    It  is 
difficult   to   deal   with  the  varied 
phenomena  of  charlatanism   in    a 
spirit  of   gravity;    and  the  lower 
arts  of  tridcery  and  imposition  are 
more  sucoessfculy  quizaed  into  ob* 
livion  than  argued  into  exposure. 
The  censure  that  awaits  the  reve- 
lation, however,  will  be  one  of  un- 
mixed condemnation.     There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  modem  system 
of  puffing  leads  to  a  demoralization 
which  includes  the  tradesman,  the 
operative,  and  even  the  purchaser 
himself.    Begarded  in  its  most  re- 
pulsive asped;,  the  puffing  system, 
aa  imported  into  tz»de,  and  in  its 
ultimate  effect  upon  wages,  may  be 
said  to  supply  a  morai  excuse  for 
vice,  and  lend  a  sanction  to  iimno- 
irediiy.     For  the  tradesman  is  not 
what  he  pretends  to  be,  and  un- 
healthT  trading  is  sure  ultimately 
to  work  its  depreciating  effects  upon 
wages.     A  mininmm  of  wage  is 
too  often  aeocmipanied  by  a  maxi- 
mum of  vice.    The  finilt,  however, 
is  not  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
dealer.     Besponsibility  rests  with 
the  purchaser.      Buyers,  of  both 
sexes,  are  tempted  by  the  bait  of 
low  prices  to  purchase  articles  which 
scrutiny  detects  to  be  inferi<».  They 
become  the  possessors  of  goods  at 
prices  so  disproportionate  to  their 
mtrinsic  value,  that,  if  they  reflect 
at  all  upon   their  bargains,   they 
must  be  convinced  that  the  article 
was  either  got  unfairly  by  the  deal^ 
or  was  produced  at  wages  totally 
inadequate  to  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  the  operative.    The  pubHe 
cannot  plead  the  want  of  warning. 
A  few  months  ago,  2%«  Morning 
Chronicle  "Dwoet  gave  heart-rending 
pictures  of  the  serial  misery  and  de- 
moralization of  our  operative  popu- 
lation, produced  by  a  vicious  system 
of  trading,  in  whidi  this  very  prin- 
ciple of  puffing  was  a  main  element. 
If  the  reader,  having  followed  our 
cursory  review  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  practice,  shall  at  kst  have 
brought  himself  to  reflect  on  its 
mond  effects,  these  few  pa^  wiU 
not  have  been  written  in  vam. 
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We  earnestly  hope  that  before  long  some  authentic  history  of  the  political  conrse  of 
the  Hungarian  insurrection  will  be  published  by  those  best  acquainted  with  its  tme 
character. — The  Timu,  October  17. 


Chafteb  m. 

THE  Ban  Jellachich  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  Hungary  on  the  9th 
of  September,  from  nis  quarters  at 
Eopreinetz,  where  he  stood  with 
the  centre  of  his  army,  mustering 
20,000  men.  His  right  wing,  m 
13,000  men,  was  commanded  by 
GreneraL  Hartlieb,  who  threatened 
the  fortress  of  Esseg ;  while  10,000 
forming  the  left  wing  of  the 
Croatian  army,  stood  at  Warasdin, 
under  the  command  of  Greneral 
Schmiedl.  His  reserve  force,  under 
General  Kempten,  was  at  Kreuz, 
and  consisted  of  10,000  men.  The 
centre  of  Jellachich's  army  was 
composed  of  Austrian  regiments  of 
the  line,  which  were  equipped  and 
paid  througli  the  treachery  of  Count 
Latour,  the  chief  of  the  Viennese 
War  Office.  His  right  and  left 
wings  and  his  reseires  consisted 
chieny  of  Croatian  levies  and  Szerec- 
zaners,  savage  troops,  whose  cruel 
and  predatory  disposition  has  become 
proverbial  in  the  annals  of  Germany, 
and  who  have  through  many  gene- 
rations been  trained  to  the  sangui- 
nary contests  of  the  Turldsh  border. 
They  are  feared  as  the  most  for- 
midable allies  of  the  House  of  Habs- 
burg,  and  execrated  not  for  their 
deeoson  t^e  field  of  battle,but  for  the 
relentlessness  of  their  warfare  against 
the  weak  and  the  defenceless.  In 
the  religious  wars  a^nst  Sweden, 
and  in  me  contest  with  Prussia  for 
ihe  possession  of  Silesia,  the  princes 
of  Austria  caused  these  bands  of 
midnight  assassins  and  marauders 
to  overrun  the  German  countries; 
plunder,  conflagrations,  the  mur- 
der of  children,  the  mutilation 
of  aged  men,  and  violence  done  to 
women,  marked  the  path  of  the 
'red-doaked'  soldiers.  They  mas- 
sacred their  prisoners— or  worse, 
they  tortured  tnem  to  death.     Such 


were  the  traditions.  That  their 
manners  and  morals  were  still  the 
same  had  been  proved  by  the 
events  of  the  Lombard  insurrection 
in  March,  1848.  It  is  notorious 
that  at  Milan  the  Croats  burned 
their  prisoners  alive,  and  that  women 
of  every  rank  and  age,  when  cap- 
tured by  them,  were  first  violated 
and  then  literallv  cut  into  pieces. 
That  Baron  Jellachich  was  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  attack 
and  overrun  Hungary  with  troops 
whose  practices  had  acquired  such 
an  infamous  notoriety,  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  the  determination 
of  the  Imperial  House  to  recon- 
quer Hungary  at  any  price.  No 
other  invasion  was  so  terrible  as 
this.  No  other  attack  could  have 
roused  all  ranks,  classes,  and  political 
parties  to  so  powerful  a  feeUng  of 
danger,  and  to  so  firm  a  resolution 
to  repel  the  invader.  The  Baron 
Jellacbich^  indeed,  prefaced  his 
march  by  a  proclamation  to  the 
Hungarian  nation,  informing  them 
that  ne  came  to  crush  the  criminal 
intrigues  of  afaction,and  that  hewould 
free  the  country  from  the  yoke  of 
a  hated,  incapable,  and  rebemous  go- 
vernment. He  promised  to  respect 
all  privileges;  and  protested  that 
he  came  as  a  friend  and  a  brother. 
But  the  friendship  of  the  Croatians, 
and  the  brothernood  of  the  red- 
cloaked  Szereczaners  were  so  for- 
midable, that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  protested  aij^nst  these 
insidious  advances,  mx.  Kossuth, 
acting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
proposed  and  obtained  the  sanction 
of  parliament  to  several  important 
resolutions.  The  issue  of  five-fiorin 
notes,*  the  creation  of  a  parlia- 
mentary army  of  Honveds,  or  *  De- 
fenders of  tne  country,'  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  Hungarian  regi- 
ments into  this  new  and  cssentiaSy 
national  force,  were  all  decreed  in 


*  Notes  of  ten  shillings.  Usually  the  bank-not-es  in  Austria  and  Hungary  are 
of  a  lesser  amount — viz.,  of  two  and  four  shillings.  Within  the  last  years,  notes 
from  6d.  downwards  have  been  issued  by  the  Austrian  Qovernment. 
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less  than  an  hour.  It  was  i^orfcher 
resolved  to  invite  the  Hungariau 
soldiers  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  to 
return  to  their  country  and  to  join 
the  Honveds. 

These  were  revolutionary  mea- 
£ures.  But  they  were  justified  by 
the  terrible  dilemma  in  which  the 
Parliament  was  placed.  They 
had  either  to  resign  themselves 
to  the  discretion  of  Jellachich 
and  the  mercy  of  his  borderers,  or 
to  take  their  salvation  into  their 
own  hands,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
fears,  the  passions,  the  exaspe- 
ration of  the  moment.  It  is 
almost  an  insult  to  the  Cabinet 
of  Vienna  to  believe  that  the  violent 
and  revolutionary  measures  which 
Mr.  Kossuth  proposed,  and  the 
parliament  sanctioned  without  a 
single  dissentient  voice,  either 
surprised  or  dismayed  the  Im- 
perial family.  On  the  contrary, 
although  the  events,  and  the  all 
but  fatal  result  of  the  war  in 
Hungary  were  not  foreseen,  it  was 
expected  that  the  Croatian  invasion 
would  hurry  the  Hungarians  into 
illegal  actions,  and  thus  furnish  the 
Imperial  govemmentwith  apretence 
for  the  subjugation,  and  perhaps 
the  incorporation  of  Hungary.  To 
shake  off  the  humiliations  of  the  year 
1848 — to  turn  defeat  into  victory,  and 
resignation  into  conquest — to  have 
but  receded  in  order  to  perform  a 
more  astonishing  feat  of  strcAgth 
and  agility,  was,  indeed,  a  task 
worthy  of  the  ambition  of  a 
family  who  gloried  in  that  part 
of  its  history  which  connected  it 
with  Florence  and  its  proverbial 
policy.  Monstrous  though  the  state- 
ment appears,  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  Archduchess  Sophia 
and  her  favourites  intended  to  punish 
Hungaryfor  resistiiw  Jellachich,  and 
Jellachich  for  attacking  Hungary. 
For  although  they  did  not  conceal 
their  enmity  against  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  they  were  at  great  pains 
to  ffive  to  every  one  of  the  Croatian 
leader's  measures  the  appearance  of 
having  been  taken  without  sufficient 
authority,  and  at  his  own  peril.  The 
ofBcial  documents  of  the  time  men- 
tion the  Croatian  invasion  as  '  a 
quarrel  between  the  Ban  and  the 


^Hiingarianparliament;*  andalthough 
the  Baron  Jellachich  was  subsidized 
•  by  the  Vienna  War  Office,  and 
privately  encouraged  by  confidential 
letters  u*om  the  Lnperial  family,  he 
very  justly  complamed,  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Count  Latour,  the 
Austrian  Secretary  at  War,  that  he 
'  was  placed  in  a  nilse  position/  and 
thiifc  ne  wished  'the  government 
would  publicly  acknowledge  him  as 
their  ajgent.' 

WhSe  he  forwarded  these  com- 
plaints to  Vienna,  he  proceeded 
on  his  expedition  against  Grross  Ka- 
nischa ;  his  right  wing  marched  upon 
Esse^,  and  compellea  that  fortress 
to  hoist  the  Emperor's  colours.  This 
done,  the  Croats,  not  caring  to  enter 
a  fortress,  which  offered  but  small 
temptations  to  their  predatory  pro- 
pensities, left  the  place  in  the  nands 
of  its  old  commander  and  garrison, 
and  proceeded  to  the  more  grateful 
and  profitable  task  of  devastating 
the  neighbouring  districts.  No 
obstacles  whatever  were  placed  in 
their  way  by  Count  Adam  Teleky, 
the  commander  of  the  Hungarian 
army,  which  consisted  of  four  bat- 
talions of  the  line,  four  battalions  of 
aardes  mobiles,  three  squadrons  of 
hussars,  and  about  9000  men,  lands- 
turm,  or  levies  from  the  counties  of 
Tolna,  Shiimegh,  and  Szalad.  At 
the  approach  of  the  Croatian  army. 
Count  A.  Teleky  fell  back  upon 
Keszthely,  on  the  north-western 
banks  of  Lake  Balaton  ;*  and  but 
for  the  opposition  of  his  officers, 
he  would  have  continued  his  retreat, 
and  left  the  capitals  of  Buda  and 
Pesth  at  the  mercy  of  the  Croatians. 
These  latter  advanced  te  Szemes,  on 
the  south-western  bank  of  the  same 
lake,  where  the  Ban  Jellachich 
established  his  head-quarters. 

Thus  threatened,  exposed  by  the 
cowardice  of  the  commanding  gene- 
ral, and  apprehensive  of  treachery 
at  the  hands  of  the  other  military 
leaders,  who  seemed  disposed  to 
break  the  trammels  of  their  di- 
vided allegiance,  Mr.  Kossuth  con-  \ 
sidered  that  the  parliament  might 
still  retain  the  services  of  the  trained 
officers  and  troops,  if  the  Palatine 
could  be  induced  to  take  an  active 
part  in  thewar  against  the  Croatians. 


*  The  German  name  is  '  Flatten  See.' 
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The  presence  of  an  Austrian  prinoe 
would  legalize  the  proceedings  of 
the  army,  and  compel  the  doubtfol 
aad  wavering  among  the  officers  to 
ciye  their  unconditional  support  to 
tke  cause  of  Hungary.  This  view, 
however  plausible,  dia  not  meet  the 
ffk^  of  the  case.  The  combination 
of  hostile  influences,  which  first 
paralysed  and  afterwards  cauceUed 
the  Emperor's  own  decree  against 
Jellachich,  was  still  more  irresis- 
tible in  its  struggle  with  a  junior 
prince  of  the  Imperial  house,  and 
the  military  chiefs  were  accus- 
tomed to  looK  for  favour,  patronage, 
and  presents,  not  to  the  temporary 
commander  of  a  detached  corps,  but 
to  the  Vienna  War  Office.  Mr. 
Kossuth,  who  in  the  sitting  of  the 
15th  September  proposed  that  a 
deputation  should  soucit  the  Pala- 
tine's assumption  of  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army,  was  almost 
startled  to  leam  that  the  prince, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  ac- 
cepted the  proposal,  and  intimated 
bis  readiness  to  proceed  to  the 
camp.  His  motives  were  conse- 
quently suspected,  and  three  com- 
missioners appointed  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  watch  his  movements. 
Maurice  Perczel  was  among  them. 
That  impetuous  young  man  ^ad,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Hungarian 
movement,  taken  the  lead  against 
Batthyanyi's  cabinet,  and  Mr. 
Kossuth  as  its  speaker.  But  the 
progress  of  events,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Batthyaniri's  peaceable  policy, 
tended  to  prepare  the  future  alliance 
between  tnem.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, even  Mr.Kossuth  shrank  from 
confiding  so  delicate  a  mission  to  the 
zealous  and  undiplomatic  Perczel; 
but  the  urgency  of  the  case  admitted 
of  no  delay,  and  other  men,  better 
qualified  for  the  office,  declined 
accepting*  it. 

Some  delay  was,  however,  caused 
by  the  prince,  who  allowed  three 
days  to  pass  before  he  proceeded  to 
assume  the  functions  of  an  office 
which  he  had  accepted  with  so  much 
apparent  eagerness.  Before  he 
reached  the  Hungarian  head-quar- 
ters at  Xeszthely,  he  had  communi- 
cated with  the  Archduke  Francis 
Charles,  heir  presumptive  to  the  Im- 
perial crown,  andreceived  his  instruc- 
tions.   The  Archduke  approved  of 


the  Palatine's  assumption  of  the 
chief  command,  and  care  was  taken 
to  publish  the  Emperor's  and  the 
Ardiduke's  assent  to  the  atepB 
taken  by  the  Palatine.  But  at  the 
same  time,  that  prince  was  secretly 
instructed  neither  to  offer  battle  t(> 
tiie  Ban  nor  to  accept  it.  In  other 
words,  he  was  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Count  Adam  Teleky  and 
the  rest  of  the  Austrian  generals ; 
he  was  to  paralyse  the  forces  of  Hua- 
gaiy ,  and  to  retreat  with  them,  if  the 
Ban  thought  proper  to  advance. 

Amidst  the  double-dealing  and  the 
treachery  of  that  fatal  period,  it  is 
almost  a  relief  to  find  at  least 
one  member  of  the  Imperial  family 
of  Austria  less  dishonest,  but  also 
unfortunately  less  firm,  than  the 
rest.  It  was  clearly  the  intention 
of  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles 
that   the  Palatine  should   by  his 

gresence  overawe  the  resolution  of 
bie  popular  leaders ;  that  he  should 
concentrate     the     armed     forces, 
compel  them  to  inaction,  and  sor- 
render  the  country  and  the  capital 
without  any  defence  to  the  Croa- 
tian army.    The  Palatine  Stephen^ 
wavering  between  the  dictates  of  his 
heart  aj^  his  honour,  between  the 
guilty  family  which  claimed  his  ser- 
vices and  tne  country  whose  rights 
he  had  sworn  to  protect,  found  a 
temporary  expedient  in  a  course  of 
negotiations;  and  when  these  proved 
unavailing;  when  his  attempts  to 
obtain  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Ban  JeUachich  were  met  with  sus- 
picion and  insult;    and  when  he 
saw  that  the  Croats  were  resolved 
to  proceed  to  extremities,  he  left  the 
camp  and  returned  to  Buda.     On 
the   following   night,   the    Prince* 
Archduke  ana  Palatine,  the  Viceroy 
and  Begent  of  Hungary,  suddenly 
left  his   palace.      He    fled    from 
Buda  without  a  single  attendant, 
and  in  a  mean  disguise.    Mounted 
on  a  peasant's  cart,  he  crossed  the 
Himgarian   frontier   into  Austria. 
Other    princes,    in   that    eventful 
year,  fled  like  convicts,  alone,  dis- 
guised, on  foot,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  night.    But  thev  made 
their  escape  from  the  fury  or  a  mob, 
which  hunted  on  their  track.  ^  The 
Archduke  Palatine's  case  was  singu- 
lar.   Perhaps  it  was  weak  not  to 
abdicate  in  plain  daylight ;  but  the 
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trials  wbicli  he  Tolunteered  to  con- 
front at  Vienna,  were  more  terrible 
than  Mr.  Kossuth's  violence — ^more 
harrowing  than  the  Connt  Batthy- 
anyi's  pleadings.  His  desertion  was 
a  oisappointment  to  the  family  com- 
pact at  Vienna.  His  relations  would 
not  listen  to  his  own  justification, 
and  scorned  his  entreaties  to  spare 
the  countiy  which  had  become  dear 
to  him.    He  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion..   The  offer  was  accepted  with 
eagerness,  and  immediate  measures 
were  taken  to  carry  out  the  designs 
of  the  dynasty  by  the  appointment 
of  a  more  energetic  and  unscrupu- 
lous regent.  Such  a  man  was  Count 
Lamberg,  a  landed   proprietor  in 
Hungary,    and  field-marshal   lieu- 
tenant in  the  Austrian  army,  imbued 
with  its  traditions,  and  an  unflinch- 
ing champion  of  those   high  and 
arbitrary  principles  of  government, 
which  have  so  often  brought  the  Aus- 
trian empire  to  the  brmk  of  ruin. 
Count    Lambei^    was     appointed 
to  the  post  of  Extraordinary  Com- 
missioner for  Hungary,  entrusted 
with    the    chief  command  of  all 
Hungarian  troops,  national  guards, 
and  bands  of  volunteers,  instructed 
to  proceed  to   the    scene  of  war, 
to  terminate  the  hostilities  against 
the  Ban  Jellachich,  and  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  Hungary  'as 
a  part  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.' 
He  was  supported  by  an  Imperial 
manifesto,  ordering  the  soldiers  of 
the  Hungarian  army  to  '  return  to 
the   Austrian    stanoard,'    and    to 
eschew  all  acts  of  hostility  against 
the  Ban  JeUachich. 

Count  Lamberg's  appointment 
was  illegal,  for  it  imposed  a  dictator 
while  the  parliament  was  assem- 
bled, which  alone  could  sanction 
the  grant  of  extraordinary  powers. 
The  Emperor's  orders  to  the  army 
were  equally  illegal,  for  they  re- 
versed nis  former  decrees,  and 
showed  a  deliberate  intention  to 
regain  by  violence  what  had  been 
lost  by  pusillanimity. 

The  news  of  these  hostile  measures 
reached  Pesth  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  in  an  extraordinary  sit- 
ting of  the  parliament,  L.  Madarass 
moved,  and  Mr.  Kossuth  seconded, 
a  resolution  against  Count  Lam- 
berg's usurped  authority.  It  was 
carried     without    a    debate     and 


without  a  single   dissentient  vote> 
A   proclamation    was    next     pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Kossuth,  and  sane* 
tioned  oy  the   House,  denouncing 
the  appointment  of  Count  Lamberg' 
as  illegal  and  invalid;  instructing 
the  troops  to  oppose  his  commands* 
and  declaring  that  Count  Lamberg, 
and  those  wno  assisted  or  obeyed 
him,  should  be  considered  as  mise 
traitors  and  punfrtied  accordindy. 
If  the  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi  had 
been  present,  his  influence  would 
have  modified  these  violent  measures. 
As  it  was,  the  news  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  reached  him  in 
the  camp,  whither  he  had  proceeded 
to  meet  and  protect  Count  Lamberg. 
Unable  to  reverse  the  decree  of  the 
House,  he  sought  to  paralyse  its 
action,    and    prevailea   upon   the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  who 
were  charged  with  its  publication, 
to    delay    that   fatal   act.      Count 
Batthyanyi  believed  the  Dictator, 
obedient   to    his  master's  instruc- 
tions, would  make  his  appearance 
at  the  head  quarters  of  the  army, 
and  it  was  from  the  army  that  he 
wished  to  conceal  the  existence  of 
the  late  resolutions  against  Count 
Lamberg,  which  he  jusOy  considered 
as  that  nobleman's  death  warrant. 
He  could  not  prevent  their  pub* 
lication  at  Pestn.     That  city  was 
at  the  time  filled  with  volunteers 
firom   all   parts    of    the    country. 
Savage  herdsmen  from  the  plains 
of  the  Theiss,  peasants  from  the 
mountainous     countries,     boatmen 
from  the  lower  Danube,  in  strange 
and  uncouth  dresses,  wielding  their 
rustic  weapons;  volunteers  of  the 
free  corps,  full  of  martial  ardour  and 
eager  to  flesh  their  maiden  swords ; 
exiled  Poles,    the  bloodhounds  of 
revolutions,  whom  accident  or  in- 
stinct   collects    at    eveiy  scene  of 
carnage ;  vagabond  gipsies  and  tra- 
velling Jews,  thronged  the  streets 
of  the  two  capitals,  and  crowded  the 
bridge  which  joins  Buda  to  Pesth. 
They  knew  of  tne  Emperor's  decrees; 
they  knew  the  doom  which  the  par- 
liament had  pronounced  ag^st  the 
tool  of  the  cabinet,  and  watched  anxi- 
ously and  impatiently  for  the  courier 
who  was  to  bring  tne  news  of  the 
traitor's  arrival  in  the  camp,  and  of 
his  death.     This  rude,  suspicious, 
and  half-maddened  crowd  swayed 
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tomnltaously  from  one  part  of  the 
two  cities  to  another,  as  the  mis- 
givings of  individuals,  taken  up  at 
random,  swelled  into  rumours,  while 
every  insignificantitemofintelligence 
was  distorted  and  magnified  into  an 
appalling  event.  At  one  time,  the 
snouts  of  the  populace  were  hushed 
into  absolute  silence,  as  the  tale 
crept  from  lip  to  lip  that  Jellachich 
had  left  his  cantonments — ^that  he 
was  marching  upon  the  capital — 
that  the  Groats  were  at  Stuhlweis- 
senburg.  Again  it  was  said  that 
an  Austrian  conspiracy  had  been 
(discovered.  The  commander  of 
Buda  intended  to  steal  the  Hun- 

§arian  crown,  the  crown  of  St. 
tephen,  and  the  Begalia,  which,  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  were 
connected  with  so  many  cherished 
traditions  and  wild  superstitions. 
The  crown  of  St.  Stephen  was  to  be 
taken  to  Vienna !  As  the  populace 
turned  in  horror  and  dismay  to 
oppose  this  sacrilegious  intention, 
it  was  met  by  another  distorted  fact. 
Count  Lamberg,  the  dictator,  was 
at  Buda  —  the  commander  of  the 
fortress  submitted  to  his  authority^ 
he  had  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
closed  —  the  batteries  were  about 
to  open  upon  Pesth  and  the  Par- 
liament House.  As  this  news  was 
carried  through  the  crowd  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  infu- 
riated people,  uttering  wild  cries, 
and  brandishing  their  swords,  pikes, 
scythes,  and  pickaxes,  rushed  to  the 
bridge,  to  occupy  the  fortress  and 
prevent  the  closmg  of  the  gateg. 

On  the  bridge  they  met  Count 
Lamberg,  on  his  way  to  Pesth,  where 
he  intended  to  announce  his  mission 
to  the  parliament.  He  was  recog- 
nised, and  dragged  into  the  road.  He 
had  been  denounced  by  Kossuth  and 
sentenced  by  the  parliament.  In 
vain  did  the  unfortunate  man  sue 
for  mercv ;  vainly  did  he  plead  his 
duty  and  his  master's  orders ;  and 
vainly  was  the  Emperor's  decree, 
with  the  Sovereign's  seal  and 
sign  manual,  held  forth  by  his 
trembling  hands.  It  was  a  scene 
of  unutterable  confusion:  a  storm  of 
oaths,  the  clatter  of  arms,  a  long, 
piercing  death  cry — and  as  the  dense 
masses  parted  and  rolled  back,  they 
draggea  the  Emperor's  representa- 
tive at  their  heels— a  distorted  and 
mangled  corpse.      The  murderers 


ran  through  the  streets  of  Pesth 
showing  their  blood-stained  weapons, 
and  one  man,  it  is  asserted,  entered 
the  Parliament  House,  with  his 
sword  still  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  the  victim. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  death  of  Count  Lamberg  at 
Pesth,  as  well  as  the  assassination 
of  the  Prince  Lichnowsky  and 
Major  Auerswald  at  Frankfort,  We 
chargeable  on  the  absurd  interpre- 
tation of  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty,  which  in  1848  was 
rife  throughout  the  countries  of 
the  continent.  The  advocates  and 
parasites  of  popular  power  had  so 
long  and  so  loudly  proclaimed  that 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  was  a 
sacred  law,  and  that  the  people's  will 
was  the  voice  of  Grod,  which  must  be 
right,  that  eveiT  part  and  fraction 
of  the  people  claimed  the  sanctity 
of  inspiration  for  its  whims,  passions, 
and  prejudices.  But  the  burden  of 
the  guilt  does  not  lie  only  on  the 
agitators  of  that  fatal  period :  no ! 
part  of  it  falls  on  those  who,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  accustomed  the 
continental  nations  to  consider  sove- 
reign power,  no  matter  with  whom 
it  rested,  entitled  to  defy  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  and  to  believe 
that  the  strong  hand  must  do  right, 
whatever  it  may  do.  Those  who 
accuse  Mr.  Kossuth  of  directing 
the  weapon  which  struck  down 
Count  Lamberg,  ought  not  to  spare 
Francis  II.,  who  forged  it. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
Mr.  Kossuth  and  the  members  of 
the  Pesth  parliament  instigated  tJie 

Spulace  to  the  murder  of  Count 
imberg,  although  they  placed 
themselves  in  the  position  of '  acces- 
sories after  the  fact.'  ^^  voted, 
indeed,  an  address  to  the  £!mperor, 
lamenting  the  unfortunate  acadent, 
and  they  instructed  the  magistrates 
of  Pesth  to  arrest  and  punish  the 
assassins.  But  even  Mr.  Kossuth's 
wannest  admirers  cannot  pretend 
that  due  diligence  was  usea  in  the 
execution  of  this  decree;  for  the 
assassins  were  allowed  to  go  at  large 
and  boast  of  their  crime.  So  noto- 
rious were  they,  that,  at  a  later 
period,  they  were  with  the  greatest 
ease  captured,  tried,  and  convicted 
by  the  Austrian  authorities. 

What  Mr.  Kossuth's  friends  can 
plead  in  extenuation  of  this  culpable 
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negligence  is,  that  the  criminals 
were  protected  by  the  passions  of 
the  populace,  ana  that  tne  dangers 
of  the  time  compelled  the  govern- 
ment  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  its 
Btren^h  against  the  Ban  JeUachich 
and  his  army,  which  had  actually  ad- 
vanced to  Stnhlweissenburg,  while 
Greneral  Moga,  who  followed  Count 
Adam  Telcky  in  the  command 
of  the  Hungarian  army,  had  with- 
drawn his  forces  to  Velencze,  at  the 
distance  of  about  nine  miles  from 
Buda.  To  save  the  capital  firom  the 
violence  of  the  Croats  had  now  be- 
come a  duty.  The  country  was, 
moreover,  without  a  legal  govern- 
ment, for  Count  Batthyanyi's  re- 
turn to  office  did  not  obtain  the 
Emperor's  sanction.  Another  revo- 
lutionary measure  appeared  un- 
avoidable. Mr.  Slossutn  originated 
that  measure,  when  he  prevailed 
upon  the  parliament  to  entrust  the 
executive  power  to  an  Extraordinary 
Commission  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Country,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
the  president,  and  whose  members, 
with  the  exception  of  Messaros  and 
Pazmandy,  were  taken  from  the 
leaders  of  the  radical  party. 
Count  Louis  Battyhanyi  stood  aloof 
from  the  commission.  That  chival- 
rous nobleman  refused  to  direct  the 
war  Sjgainst  his  sovereign's  troops, 
but  with  a  strange  inconsistency  ne 
volunteered  as  a  private  soldier  to 
carry  arms  in  defence  of  his  country. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  the 
day  afler  Lamberg's  assassination, 
the  Hun^rian  army  was  drawn  up 
on  the  high  level  between  Sukuro 
and  Pakozd,  to  defend  the  road 
from  StuhlweiBsenburg  to  Buda. 
Their  right  wing  rested  on  Csala, 
their  centre  occupied  the  Sukuro 
road,  and  their  left  wing  and  re- 
serve leant  on  Velencze.  They 
mustered  16,000  men,  troops  of  the 
line,  national  guards,  and  volimteer 
corps,  with  a  fewirre^ar  battalions. 
They  had  thirty-six  field-pieces. 
This  small  force  was  the  nucleus 
of  that  great  army,  which  a  few 
months  laterthreatened  theexistence 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  which 
remained  unconquered  even  when 
the  power  of  Kussia  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty. 

The  Ban  Jellachich  brought30,000 
men  and  fifly-eight  pieces  of  artillery 
into  the  field,   fie  attacked  the  right 


wing  of  the  Hungarians  with  the 
intention  of  turning  their  flank  and 
driving  them  into  the  ponds  of 
Velencze.  His  centre  attempted, 
at  the  same  time,  to  force  the  Hun- 
garian centre  on  the  Sukuro  road, 
and  by  this  means  to  advance  upon 
Buda.  But  the  Croats  shrank  from 
the  attack ;  and  when,  after  four, 
hours'  skirmishing,  the  Hungarians 
showed  no  disposition  to  retreat 
from  the  field,  the  Ban  withdrew  his 
army,  and  retroated  to  Stuhlweissen- 
burg.  General Moga,whobivouacked 
on  the  field  of  battle,  retreated  on  the 
following  day,  and  pitched  his  camp 
at  Martonvasar.  His  partial  suc- 
cess, magnified  by  popular  rumour, 
and  announced  as  a  splendid  vic- 
tory, roused  the  peasantry  against 
the  Croatian  invaders.  The  tocsin 
sounded  from  all  the  steeples  in 
their  rear.  Intimidated  and  ob- 
structed on  his  line  of  retreat,  the 
Ban  solicited  and  obtained  an  armis- 
tice of  three  days.  According  to 
the  rules  of  war,  which  all  civilized 
nations  know  and  respect,  the  belli- 
gerent armies  must,  during  an 
armistice,  remain  in  the  exact  posi- 
tions which  they  occupied  at  the 
time  of  its  conclusion.  It  is  a 
breach  of  failJi  either  to  advance 
or  to  retreat.  The  Ban  Jellachich 
pledged  and  forfeited  a  soldier's 
honour,  when,  on  the  1st  of  October, 
he  turned  aside,  and  led  his  army 
in  forced  marches  against  the  Aus- 
trian frontier.  On  me  second  day 
of  his  march,  he  reached  Ejsber, 
and  desired  admittance  into  the 
fortress  of  Komom.  The  gates  of 
that  fortress  were  closed  against 
him.  Marching  onwards  through 
Baab,  he  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
Austria  P^per  on  the  6th  of 
October. 

According  tothetermsof  the  truce, 
the  armistice  expired  on  the  3rd  of 
October.  On  that  day  the  Hunga- 
rian forces  were  led  against  Stuid- 
weissenburg,  where  they  found  an 
empty  camp.  But  the  Croatian  re- 
serve force,  which,  commanded  by 
the  ffenerals  Both  and  Fhillipo- 
vich,  nastened  to  join  the  Ban  JeUa- 
chich, arrived  too  late  to  accompany 
him  on  his  flight.  They  received  the 
news  of  his  march  on  the  road,  and 
turned  aside  to  follow  him  into 
Austria.  But  at  Osora,  where  they 
attempted  to  oroes  the  river  Si6,  they 
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were  opposed  by  the  national  ffuards 
of  Toliia,  and  finally  compeUed  to 
surrender  to  an  Hungarian  corps  of 
6000  men,  under  Colonel  M.  Perczel, 
and  Major  Arthur  Gfeorgey.  On  the 
6th  of  October,  these  two  young 
officers  received  the  swords  of  two 
ffeneralSy  and  fifty-one  officers  of 
Various  Vadee,  <4d  returned  to 
Pesth  with  8000  prisoners,  twelve 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large 
number  of  baggage  and  ammunition 
wi^ons.  Another  Croatian  force 
of  §300  men,  which  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  dep6ts  of  Gross  and 
Klein  Kansisha,  waa  attacked  and 
routed  by  the  national  euards  of  the 
oountries  of  Zala  and  Eisenburg. 
Of  the  40,000  troops  which  the  Ban 
Jellachich  led  into  Hungary,  he 
brought  but  15,000  into  Austria; 
and  so  poor  and  neglected  was  the 
condition  of  this  remnant,  that  the 
disaffected  amongthe  Viennese  used 
to  say  that  the  JBan's  soldiers  had 
lost  their  shoes  by  dint  of  hard 
ininning. 

.  The  court  and  the  cabinet  had, 
meanwhHe,  presumed  to  anticipate 
Jellachich's  success.  Hisownreports 
and  bulletins  caused  them  to  be- 
lieve him  marching  from  victory  to 
victory.  So  great  waa  the  confi- 
dence of  the  leader  and  his  officers, 
tiiat  they  issued  instructions  to  have 
their  letters  sent  to  Pesth.  The  Ban 
announced  on  the  28th  of  September, 
that  Buda  and  Pesth  were  to  be  oo- 
oupied  within  the  next  three  days. 
His  dispatches  to  that  effect  reached 
Yienna  simultaneously  with  the  news 
of  the  assassination  of  Count  Lam- 
berg.  To  reward  the  success  of  their 
ally,  and  to  retaliate  upon  the  people 
wluch  defied  the  court  and  murdered 
its  agents,  it  was  resolved  to  strike 
another,  and  this  time  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  cabinet,  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  nationality  of^Hun- 

On  the  3rd  of  October,  the  Em- 
peror was  induced  to  sign  a  mani- 
festo, which  dissolved  the  parliament, 
reversed  its  resolutions,  proclaimed 
martial  law,  and  the  suspension  of 
ordinary  jurisdiction  throughout 
Hungary,  and  invested  the  Ban 
with  the  full  power  and  authority 
of  an  Imperial  Commissioner  and 
Aher  Ego  of  the  Sovereign,  so 
that  whatever  the  Ban  of  Croatia 
should  '  order,  regulate,  determine. 


and  command,'  was  to  be  consideired 
'  as  ordered,  regulated,  determined, 
and  commanded'  by  the  Emperor 
himself.  Letters  were  at  the  same 
time  addressed  to  the  military  com* 
manders  in  Hungazy,  ordering  them 
to  obey  the  Ban  s  instructions  in  all 
things,  and  to  subject  all  their  mea- 
sures to  his  approval.  Care  was 
taken  to  defeat  the  constitutional 
opposition  of  the  Pesth  parliament 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  forms ;  and 
Baron  Becsey,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
guards,  consented,  for  a  donation  of 
1600^.,  to  endorse  these  arbitrary 
ana  violent  edicts.  Tlie  rest,  it  was 
thought,  might  safely  be  left  to  the 
victorious  Jellachich.  But  as  some 
resistance  was  eipected  in  the 
Magyar  districts,  measures  were 
taken  to  convey  troops  and  artillory 
into  Hungary.  These  auxiliaries 
were  to  leave  Vienna  on  the  6th  <^ 
October.  On  their  march  throudh 
the  town,  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  mob,  and  entreated  not  to  fight 
against  the  Hungarians,  since  the 
Austrian  liberties  were  bound  up 
with  those  of  Hungary.  Thesoldiefra 
wavered  and  hesitated.  Theoffioets 
in  command  urged  them  on.  Violent 
language  was  resorted  to:  blows 
followed.  Some  companies  fired 
upon  the  populace,  others  supported 
the  people.  A  firightful  carnaf;e 
ensued.  The  labourers,  natiomil 
ffuards,  and  students,  supported 
by  the  mutineers,  put  the  troone  to 
fii^ht,  stormed  the  arsenal  ana  the 
War-office,  and  killed  Count  Latour, 
ike  secretary  at  war,  whose  duplicxtv 
and  treasonable  correspondence  wita 
Jellachich,  though  long  suspected, 
had  but  lately  been  exposed.  The 
Emperor  and  his  familv  fled  to  Mo- 
ravia in  the  course  of  the  night,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  October, 
when  the  ^gitive  Ban  approached 
Vienna,  he  was  met  by  the  news  of 
a  successful  revolution. 

Eoremost  amongthe  charges  which 
the  Austrian  writers  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  press  have  advanced  against 
the  Hungarian  parliament,  stands 
the  accusation  that  the  Vienna  re- 
volution and  the  assassination  of 
Count  Latour  were  provoked  by 
Hungarian  advice  and  bribes.  Tlie 
Count  Louis  Batthyanyi,  in  partioa- 
lar,  has  been  charged  with  naving, 
by  means  of  Erancis  Pulszky,  noto- 
riously the  least  scrupuloua   and 
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moet  sabile  of  Mr.  Kossuth's  parti- 
aans,  ooirapted  the  Austrian  press. 
Parliament,  and  soldiery.  This  ac- 
enaation  remains  unsubstantiated. 
!niough  often  repeated,  no  credible 
evidence  has  been  brousht  fbrwavd 
in  support  of  it ;  and  me  Austrian 
writers,  while  they  state  '  ti^  is  a>- 
serted  by  a  respectable  '  wUness' — a 
person  well  aewainied  loitk  *tke 
state  cfthe  ease  deposes*'— haire  nerer 
yet  b^n  able  to  support  their  allega- 
tknis  by  quoting  a  angle  ^ntneea 
whose  name  and  character  would 
eauTince  an  impartial  and  conscieii* 
tiousiudge.  T&ir  gratuitous  aseeru 
tion  that  three  of  the  most  important 
classes  of  society — ^Austrian  joor- 
xialists,  legislators,  and  soldiers — 
were  open  to  wholesale  bribery, 
proYes'tne  degradatian  of  a  eoyem- 
ment  which  yohmteers  to  de&me  its 
own  nation,  merely  to  colour  an  act 
of  priyate  rerenffe. 

If  any  proof  were  wanting  to 
show  that  tne  Vienna  rerolution  of 
October,  1848,  was  an  unpremedi- 
tated act  of  popular  enthusiaan  and 
fsrocity,  it  miffht  be  furnished  by 
the  conduct  c^uie  Yiennese  and  tlie 
Hungarians  after  the  eventful  day, 
which  established  an  impassable  giuf 
between  the  Habsburg  dynasty  and 
its  subjects.  Theeituens  of  Vunma, 
jyrtonished  and  awed  by  their  own 
success,  took  no  steps  to  foUow  up 
their  victory,  to  deroat  the  rest  of 
the  Emperor's  troops,  which  were 
encamp^  within  gun-shot  of  the 
eapital,  and  throw  tne  disorganised 
band  of  the  Croats  baok  xspaa  their 
Himgarian  pursaerB.  These  last,  in 
their  turn,  might  have  marched  into 
Austria,  occupied  the  capital,  and 
detached  armeid  bonds  into  the  dis- 
affected districts  of  Styria^  Austria 
JE^oper,  and  Gallifiia.  (thTtwooam- 
fained  might  have  carried  the  burn- 
ing eross  from  one  eztremily  of  the 
empire  to  the  other.  Nothing  of  the 
land  was  attempted.  The  revohx- 
tioais  of  1848  were  all  alike :  they 
professed  to  despse  despotic  power, 
and  the  delay  kml  duplicity  of  diplo- 
matic trans^tiona;  but  tnej  were 
AS  arbitrary  in  their  sway,  and  as 
dilatory  and  intriguing  in  their  pro- 
eeedings,  as  the  {;ovemments  wnioh 
they  sought  to  displace.  The  Vien- 
nese wasted  their  time  in  sending 
ambassadors  and  deputatkms  to  the 
Jlmperor  at  Olmuts  and  to  the 


Hungarian  general,  Mog[a,  at  Faren- 
dorf;  Grenend  Moga  in  his  turn 
sent  messengers  to  treat  with  the 
common  council  and  the  parliament 
of  Vienna.  The  Viennese  wished 
the  Hungarians  to  occupy  their  town 
without  a  special  invitation.  The 
Hun^ffianB  professed  to  reaped  the 
Ausinan  territory,  and  though  de- 
airons  of  occupying  the  capital,  they 
waited  for  the  V  ienna  parliament  to 
give  them  a  bill  of  indemnity. 

While  compliments  and  profea- 
sions  of  sympathy  and  goodwill  were 
thus  being  bandied  between  the  head^ 
quarters  of  the  two  insurrections^ 
tne  fiigitivelmperial  fiunily  took  the 
most  ^ective  measures  to  regain 
their  power,  and  revenge  themsenres 
on  their  enemies.  German,  Boh»- 
ndan,  and  Polish  regiments  marched 
mion  Vienna,  under  the  command  of 
ninoe  Windischfiratz,  a  Moraviaa 
landowner  and  officer  of  high  rank 
in  tiie  Austrian  arm^^,  whose  services 
during  ^e  insurrection  at  Prague,  m 
the  summer  of  184B,  had  been  so 
Buocessfol  that  he  was  just  then 
oonsidered  the  chief  support  of  the 
bouse  of  Habsbuiv.  This  general's 
troops,  supp<xted  by  the  iatctOB 
under  Auersperg  and  Jellachich,  in- 
Tested  the  capital  on  all  sides,  and 
stormed  the  suburbs  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  The  fortified  ci^  ca- 
pitulated after  a  siege  of  eight  dm; 
out  the  capitulation  was  broken 
when  the  news  of  the  advance  of 
the  Hungarians  spread  among  the 
beeieffed,  and  the  insurgents,  at 
lengtn  reduced  by  a  general  attack 
cHPuie  Imperialists,  were  treated  witli 
atrocious  and  revolting  cruelty. 

The  Hungarian  general,  Moga, 
who  would  ipadly  have  escaped  tne 
responsibili^  and  danger  of  attack- 
ing the  Emperor's  army,  was  at 
le^;th  oonqpelled  by  the  distrust 
and  the  ezai^iersti(m  of  his  officers  to 
cross  the  lirer  Laytha,  which  fonns 
the  frontier  between  Austria  Proper 
and  Hmuniy.  On  the  evening  of 
the  29t^rOctober,  he  bivouacked  at 
Schwadorf,  and  the  following  day 
he  advanced  upon  the  Austrians  at 
Schwechat,  with  16,000  re^ndw 
troops,  14,000  irregulars,  andnmetv 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  united 
armies  of  Windischgraiz,  Jella- 
chioh,  and  Auersperff  nxunbered 
80,000  old  troops,  wil^  250  pieces 
of  cannon.    The   Imperialist   ge- 
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nerals  were  resolute  and  elated 
with  their  success.  The  Hungarian 
leader  vacillated  betvreen  two  dan- 
gers :  he  feared  a  victoiy  almost  as 
much  as  a  defeat.  The  Austrians 
had,  moreover,  the  advantaj^e  of  in- 
trenchments  in  their  positions  at 
Schwechat,  Mannswurth,  and  Kai- 
sers Ebersdorf.  The  second  of  Uiese 
positions  was  stormed  by  the  right 
wing  of  the  Hunffarians  under  Colonel 
Barczay  and  Major  Ghiyon;  while 
their  centre,  under  the  Colonels 
Lazar  and  Gorgey,  advanced  upon 
Schwechat;  and  their  left  wmg, 
under  Colonel  Eepasy,  proceeded  to 
attack  the  heients  of  Himberg. 
During  the  first  nours  of  the  battle, 
the  Imperialist  commanders  endea- 
voured to  out-mancBUvre  the  Hun- 
garians, and  turn  their  left  flank — 
a  dangerous  movement  on  so  ex- 
tended a  line.  T]m  was  shown 
by  the  successes  of  the  enemy, 
who,  in  despite  of  their  numerical 
inferiority,  continued  to  advance, 
until  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  the 
Prince  Windischgratz  concentrated 
the  whole  of  his  artillery  in  and 
around  Schwechat,  from  whence  he 
opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  the 
Hungarians,  silenced  their  artilleiy, 
and  spread  such  a  panic  among  their 
young  militia,  that  they  &d  in 
the  greatest  disorder.  Tms  circum- 
stance decided  the  fate  of  the  battle. 
General  Moff a  retreated,  under  the 
protection  of  Colonel  Eepasy  and 
Major  Guvon,  who  kept  the  Impe* 
riaksts  in  cneck ;  and  on  the  last  day 
of  October,  his  army  re-crossed  the 
Laytha,  and  returned  to  its  camp  at 
Parendorf.  The  unsuccessful  leader 
of  that  day  was  compelled  to  resign. 
Mr.  Zossuth,  in  his  capacity  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Committee  for  the  De- 
f(»ice  of  the  Country,  gave  the  chief 
command  of  the  national  forces  into 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Gorgey. 

Arthur  Gorgey,  fonuerly  a  subal- 
tern in  the  Austrian  army,  resigned 
his  commission  at  a  time  when  no  pa- 
triotic motives  could  have  prompted 
that  step.  Poor  and  unprotected  as 
he  was,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
slowness  of  a  military  careerjarred 
upon  his  impatient  ambition.  Tnough 
no  other  profession  was  open  to  hifn, 
he  resided  the  scanty  pay  of  a  con- 
tinentiJ  subaltern  witn  the  same 
cvnical  indifiference  which  he  dis- 
played on  other  momentous  ooca- 


sions,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  a 
life  of  misery  and  privations.  Hl- 
dressed,  fed,  and  lodged,  he  passed 
several  years  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tories at  Vienna  and  Prague.  Even  at 
that  time,  his  military  bearing,  tall 
and  active  figure,  saturnine  aspect, 
ihe  roughness  and  studi^  bruta- 
lity of  nis  address,  his  BSglotlcd 
hair  and  beard,  and  the  torn  and 
filthy  raiment  which  appeared  a 
matter  of  choice  rather  timn  of  ne- 
cessity, awakened  the  curiosity  of 
strangers,  and  amused  and  perplexed 
his  friends.  He  preferred,  or  pre* 
tended  to  prefer,  tne  coarsest  food, 
and  even  of  this  he  ate  sparingly. 
He  would  leave  his  wretcned  attio 
to  sleep  on  a  stone  floor,  or  on  the 
hard  and  frozen  earth.  In  all  this 
there  was  much  discipline,  but  also 
much  temper  and  anectation.  He 
delighted  m  appearing  mysterious* 
unaccountable,  impenetrable.  The 
obtrusive  contempt  with  which  he 
affected  to  regard  social  customs  and 
the  opinions  of  men  betrayed  hia 
desire  for  notoriety. 

When  Jellachich's  invasion  threat- 
ened Hungary,  Mr.  Gorgey  offered 
his  services  to  the  Batthyanyi  cabi- 
net. They  were  readily  accepted, 
and  he  was  charged  with  the  organi- 
zation and  the  command  of  a  fr«e 
corps,  and  instructed  to  defend  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  near  the 
island  of  Csepel.  While  on  this 
station,  his  troops  captured  Count 
Zichy,  a  wealthy  nobleman  and  des- 
cendant of  an  old  Hungarian  family. 
Tliia  man  was  taken  under  circum- 
stances which  warranted  the  gravest 
suspicions.  On  being  searched,  do- 
cuments were  found  upon  him 
which  left  no  doubt  that  he  carried 
on  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  informing  Jellachich  of 
the  plans  and  movements  of  the  Hun- 

ganans.  The  practice  of  espfusiiif 
le  national  cause  openly,  and  <» 
continuing  secret  communications 
with  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  or  the 
Croatian  invaders,  had  become  gene- 
ral. So  great  was  the  indifference 
or  duplicity  of  the  Austrian  offieers» 
who  tnen  commanded  almost  all  the 
native  corps,  that  an  extensive  srs- 
tem  of  espionage  was  carried  on  by 
numbers  of  officers,  noblemen,  and 
gentlemen,  who,  doubting  the  end, 
wished  to  gain  ^e  good  opinion  and 
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to  merit  the  thankB  of  either  party. 
The  rules  of  war  of  all  nations  know 
but  of  on«  punishment  for  a  traitor 
and  a  spy.  Inthepresent  instance,  the 
culprit  was  a  nobleman,  a  member 
of  the  Emperor's  household,  and  the 
scion  of  an  illustrious  and  powerful 
family.  Major  Gorgey  saw  nothing 
but  the  spy.  The  Count  Zichy 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  The  eovem- 
ment  at  Festh  confiscated  me  con- 
demned traitor's  possessions,  and  the 
result  proved  tfiat  Major  Gorgey's 
act  was  as  judicious  as  it  was  just. 
It  terrified  the  double-dealers,  and 
drorethem  to  the  Imperial  standards, 
where  they  did  no  narm  whatever 
to  the  cause  of  Hungary.  Hence 
Major  GroTgey  had  a  twofold  claim 
on  Mr.  Slossuth's  confidence.  His 
energetic  operations  against  the 
Croatianreserves,  which  he  captured, 
and  his  gallantry  at  Schwechat, 
showed  that  he,  at  least,  was  not 
inclined  to  dally  with  the  enemy. 
The  'murderer  of  Count  Zichy,' 
as  the  Austrian  journals  called  him, 
was  a  doomed  man,  unless  the  Hun- 
garian struggle  proved  successful. 
JNo  other  native  officer  had  given 
equal  proofs  of  zeal,  energy,  and  de- 
votion. Mr.  Kossuth's  selection  of 
a  oommander-in-chief  was,  moreover, 
highly  flattering  to  the  national 
JV£i^ar  party,  and  to  those  Hun- 
garians who  had  served  in  the  Aus- 
trian army.  This  class  of  persons 
received  an  important  addition 
to  their  numbers  oy  the  wholesale 
desertion  of  the  Emperor's  Hunga- 
rian Noble  Guard,  wno  at  an  early- 
period  of  the  straggle  left  their 
splendid  barracks  at  Vienna  with 
the  hope  of  greater  licence  and 
splendia  fortunes  in  the  ranlcs  of  the 
national  army.  The  services  of  these 
young  men  were  highly  prized  by 
Mr.  Slossuth  and  me  parliament. 
Eavours  and  promotions  were  la- 
vished upon  them;  nor  were  the 
motives  ever  suspected  which  in- 
duced these  military  adventurers  to 
discard  the  Habsburg  colours  for 
the  Hunearian  iricoUrre. 

Indeed  there  was  not  much  time  for 
reflection .  After  the  fall  of  Vienna, 
Prince  Windischgratz  pushed  his 
outposts  to  the  veiT  bfuiks  of  the 
Laytha.  JeUachiohs  Croats,  again 
provided  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion,   were    ready    for    the   field. 


Large  masses  of  troops  advanced 
from  Bohemia,  and  the  Gallician 
garrisons  detached  their  super- 
numerary  battaUcms  against  the 
defiles  of  Jablunka.  Itoods  from 
Styria  approached  the  Lake  Balaton* 
Greneral  Puchner  occupied  Tran- 
fi^lvania.  The  Servians  imder 
Suplicacz  threatened  the  Banat 
and  the  Bacska  in  the  south.  Th& 
Hungarian  army,  dispirited  by  its 
defeat  at  Schwechat,  was  still  (usor* 
ganized.  Mr.  Kossuth  travelled 
through  the  country,  seeking,  by 
moving  appeals  and  fiery  speeches,, 
to  create  a  public  opinion  among  the 
illiterate  peasantij  and  rouse  mem 
to  resistance  i^amst  the  encroach* 
ments  of  Austria. 

The  ^ends  and  eulogists  of  that 
remarkable  man  have  alternately 
extolled  his  administrative  genius,, 
his  political  sagacity,  and  rare  and 
subtle  diplomacy.  But  they  have 
scarcely  done  justice  to  his  most 
brilliant  talenta  and  most  pro- 
minent qualities.  It  is  scarcelv 
possible  to  follow  Mr.  Kossuth  s 
career  without  becoming  convinced 
that,  as  an  agitator,  he  is  superior 
to  any  demagogue  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.  He  has  oflen  been 
compared  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  whom 
he  surpasses  in  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, earnestness  of  feeling,  and 
blindness  of  faith  in  the  mission 
which  he  believes  himself  predes- 
tined to  perform.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  he  created 
public  opinion  among  the  upper 
classes  of^  his  countrymen  b^  creat- 
ing a  newspaper  press.  He  inspired 
and  organized  parliamentary  parties; 
he  defined  and  concentrated  their 
action,  and  even  as  a  minister  he 
favoured  and  strengthened  the  oppo- 
sition hj  an  appearance  of  omciaL 
moderation.  But  it  was  the  second 
part  of  his  task  which  called  forth 
his  chief  energies.  Great  as  the 
power  of  the  press  is  in  England, 
as  far  as  the  lower  classes  are  con- 
cerned, its  influence  is  next  tonothing 
in  the  east  of  Europe.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  counties  on  the  Iheiss 
and  Danube,  the  Magyar  peasants 
and  herdsmen,  the  vagabond  gypsies, 
and  the  trading  Jews  are  alike 
strangers  to  the  artificial  sympathies 
of  civilized  society.  Even  those 
among  them  who  have  learnt  to 
read,    are    impressible    rather   by 
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the  ear  than  hj  the  eye.  In  ad- 
dressing himsetf  to  the  great  mass 
of  his  nation,  Mr.  Kossnth  discarded 
the  press,  and,  travelling  from 
oonnty  to  oonnty,  and  firom  town  to 
town,  convening  popnlar  assemblies, 
and  speaking  in  pnolic  wherever  he 
went,  he  appealea  to  the  |>ride,  the 
prejudices,  and  the  patriotism  of  his 
conntrymen,  elevating  his  diction  to 
the  wild  poe^  of  their  ideas,  ap- 
pealing to  Magya/r  Isten,  to  that 
Seculiar  deity  which  guides  the 
estinies  of  his  chosen  people,  the 
Ma^ars.  He  reminded  nis  nearers 
of  tiae  aggressions  and  spoliations 
of  the  foreign  usurpers,  and  told 
them  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Hungarians  must  be  a  firee 
people  or  a  despised  race  of  out- 
casts on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
impression  of  these  speeches  was 
powerful,  enduring,  and  almost  in- 


eradicable. They  awoke  the  dor- 
mant energies,  they  directed  the 
enthusiasm,  and  concentrated  the 
discontents,  of  a  nation,  which  now, 
for  the  first  time,  was  taught  to  trace 
individual  suffenngs  home  to  na- 
tional calamities,  to  visit  the  mis- 
deeds of  its  agrarian  tyrants  on  the 
gnilty  heads  of  their'^foreign  pio. 
tectors  and  abettors,  and  to  consider 
the  independence  of  their  country 
as  certain  to  be  attended  by  all  those 
blessings  of  harmony  and  plenty 
which  tyros  in  politics  love  to  dream 
of  in  some  ideal  Utopia.  National 
guards,  militia,  and  free  corps  rose* 
as  if  by  magic,  in  the  trade  of  the 
Agitator,  and  Mr.  Kossuth,  of  all 
men,  may  boast  that  it  was  his  to 
realize  the  poet's  idea  of  an  inmoB- 
flibiiity,  and  to  'stamp  soldiers  nom 
out  the  soil.'*  , 


AN  ELECTION  BOW  IN  NEW  YOEZ. 

By  EbAKE  MAlTHATTAjr. 


AN  election  in  England  is  a  very 
exciting  afiair:  in  America, 
firom  its  frequency,  it  becomes  a  mere 
matter  of  every-day  business.  Al- 
most every  citizen  has  the  opportu- 
nity of  voting  twice  a-year,  and 
elections  are  contmually  going  on 
in  some  part  or  other  of  the  country, 
80  that  they  form  a  standard  topic 
of  conversation,  much  as  the  weather 
does  in  England.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  they  usually  fail  to  awaken  any 
great  or  general  interest. 

Biit  to  this  rale  there  are  impor- 
tant exceptions.  A  presidentialT  or 
a  congressional  campaign  sometimes 
involves  the  fate  of  most  important 
measures  of  policy,  and  creates  a 
corresponding  excitement.  At  such 
periods,  the  country  is  flooded  with 
'  extra'  newspapers  and  political 
lecturers,  the  walls  ^roan  with  pla- 
oards,bar-room  politicians  talk  them- 
selves hoarse,  and  steam-boat  passen- 


gers amuse  themselves  with  holding 
meeting  and  sham-balloting  for  the 
resnective  candidates.  Still  the 
enumsiasm  of  the  parties  generally 
spends  itself  in  words;  they  seldom 
oWe  into  aotaal  petsoiul  ooUinaD. 
Even  in  the  west,  there  are  not  mora 
rows  on  election  days  than  at 
other  times.  But  here  again  we 
have  a  notorious  exception  in  the 
case  of  New  York.  Many  thonsaiida 
of  the  '  finest  pisantry'  bave  located 
themselves  in  that  city,  and  they 
have  not  lost  an  iota  of  their  bellige- 
rent propensities,  affording  a  beauti- 
ful illustetion  of  cahum  non  amimum 
&o.  Entirely  under  the  influence 
of  their  priests,  they  are  almoet  in- 
variably to  be  found  on  thea^prarian 
side,  and  are  ready  at  any  tune  to 
attackaWhig(coiiBervative)meetin^ 
storm  the  polls,  or  engage  in  aijy 
other  act  of  violence  to  -mich  their 
wily  leaders  may  prompt  them. 


*  'Kann  ich  Soldaten  aus  der  Erde  stampfen, 

Wlichst  mir  ein  Kornfeld  in  der  flachen  Hand  V 

Qcmj^'BB.'s  Jungfirmvon  Orleems, 
f  It  is  a  mifltake  to  Buppose  that  the  presidential  election  is  alwayt  attended  wiih. 
great  excitement  MunroeUtorallywalked  over  the  oouneforhisseooodtenn.  Martin 
Van  Boron's  election  passed  off  very  qnietly;  and  Qeneral  Taylor's,  being  taken  ahnost 
as  amatter  of  conrse,  was  aocompaiuyed  by  no  extraordinary  demonsfcrationa. 
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In  the  sprinff  of  1840,  the  Whigs 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (the  city 
still  inclined  the  other  way)  had  been 
in  power  neiirlj  two  yeiin.  with  a 
decided  majority  in  both  honfles  of 
the  legislatore,  and  a  governor  who 
'  went  the  entire  animal'  with  them. 
Wadungton  Irving  says  that  the 
best  men  of  a  party  propose  to  them- 
selves three  ends:  mrst  to  get  their 
opponents  out;  secondly,  toget  them- 
seives  in;  thirdly,  to  do  some  ^|Ood  to 
the  conntry;  but  the  majority  are 
Batisfied  with  attaining  the  first  two 
objects.  Now  the  Whigs  hadaocom- 
phshed  these  as  thoronghlv  as  they 
could  have  desired,  and  nad  made 
inich  use  of  their  victory  as  to  nut  it 
out  of  the  power  of  Any  one  to  cnar^e 
them  with  being  worse  than  infid^. 
They  therefore,  like  good  patriots, 
set  about  the  third  proposed  point, 
and  their  first  step  was  to  tsike  some 
measures  for  improving  the  election 
laws,  so  far  as  oonoemed  the  city  of 
New  York.  That  city  had  more 
than  300,000  inhabitants  *  at  least 
26,000  voters,  and  no  registry  law 
whatever.  The  consequence  may  be 
easily  imagined.  If  a  man  chose  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  perjuring 
himself,  he  could  always  pass  a  false 
vote,  and  was  frequently  able  to  do 
it  without  that  unpleasant  necessity. 
To  prove  retidence,  it  was  only  re- 
quisite to  have  slept  the  previous 
ni^ht  in  the  ward  where  he  voted; 
this  save  rise  to  an  extensive  system 
of  c(3onization  just  before  the  elec- 
tion. In  short,  it  was  evident  that 
the  ballot  alone  would  not  secure  a 
£Bdr  vote,  while  the  experience  of 
Philadelphia  showed  that  y>ith  a  good 
syHem  <^  registry  it  answered  every 
zequirea  purpose.  A  registry  law 
was  accordingly  reported  and  read 
the  first  time. 

Great  was  the  wrath  of  the  Loco- 
iPocost  when  they  found  this  mea- 


sure on  the  tapis.  The  strength  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  city  was  very 
nearly  balanced,  the  mercantile  in- 
fluence of  the  Whigs,  and  the  papist 
influence  of  the  Locos,  being  about 
a  match  for  each  other.  Indeed« 
the  same  side  seldom  carried  its 
candidates  for  mayor  and  aldermen 
more  than  two  years  successively. 
But  the  Locos  had  good  reason  to 
fear  that  a  strict  registry  law  would 
knock  on  the  head  nearly  a  thousand 
of  their  voters,  without  makingoor- 
responding  havoc  in  the  Whig 
ranks.  Tney  were  therefore  natu- 
rally anxious  to  ^vent,  if  possible, 
the  passa^  of  this  law ;  every  eflbrt 
was  put  rorth  to  make  it  appear  un- 
popmar,  by  calling  meetinjgs,  and 
getting  up  petitions  against  it. 

Most  of  the  Whigs  cared  nothing 
for  this ;  but  some  men,  whose  good 
feeling  outran  their  discretion,  and 
who  mul  Ihe  fatuity  to  suppose  that 
Looo-Focos  were  capable  of  being 
influenced  by  reason,  called  a  meet- 
ing (it  was  aix>ut  a  week  previous  to 
the  charter  election)  'of  citizens, 
without  distinction  of  party,'  to  eoc- 

Eress  their  approval  of  the  registry 
w.  Such  calls,  emanating  pro- 
fessedly from  neutrals,  but  really 
from  partisans,  are  not  uncommon ; 
and  the  result  of  them  usually  is, 
that  the  speakers  meet  with  no  op- 
position, and  the  resolutions  are 
carried  unanimously;  none  of  the 
other  party,  except,  perhaps,  a  re- 
porter or  two,  attending.  But  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  opponents 
of  me  measure  were  determined 
that  its  friends  should  no^have  it 
all  their  own  wbj  ;  so  some  thirty 
or  forty  of  the  Locos  attended,  axid 
did  their  best  to  impede  the  nro- 
eeedings.  First,  they  objected  to 
the  gentleman  proposed  for  chair- 
man; then  they  mterrupted  the 
speakers;  and,   finally,  kicked  up 


*  Now  more  than  600,000. 

t  This  sobriquet,  at  first  applied  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  New  York  democrats, 
which  fraction  afterwards  absorbed  the  whole  puty,  had  its  origin  in  the  following 
incident : — ^A  quarrel  oocorring  at  Tammany  Hall,  (the  head-quarters  of  the  demo- 
cracy,) the  majority  moved  an  adjournment^  and,  to  make  sure  of  it,  put  out  the 
lights.  The  recusants,  in  anticipation  of  some  such  step,  had  provideid  themselves 
with  litcifer  matches,  and,  by  their  aid,  relit  the  lamps,  and  continued  the  meetii^. 
LndfeiB  were  then  called  looo-focos — why,  no  one  knows ;  the  name  was  probabfy 
invented  by  some  imaginative  popular  manufiusturer  of  the  article  ;  and  the  appella- 
tion of  LoeO'FoQO  party  was  proposed  in  derision,  for  this  small  band  of  seceders ;  who, 
however,  in  time,  brought  over  the  original  majority  to  their  views.  Hence  the 
Whigs  continued  to  apply  the  oontemptaous  deai^iation  to  the  whole  democratic  or 
Tadi«d  party. 
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such  a  row  as  efifectaally  to  drown 
the  voice  of  the  secretary,  who  was 
trying  to  read  the  first  resolution 
onered. 

Now  of  all  the  offences  against 
good  manners  that  can  be  com- 
mitted in  America,  disturbing  the 
harmony  of  a  public  meeting  is 
about  the  most  flagrant.  It  may  be 
supposed,  then,  that  the  conduct  of 
these  intruders  excited  no  small  in- 
dignation on  the  part  of  the  majo- 
rity. There  were  not  enough  con- 
stables present  to  eject  them,  so  the 
'  citizens,  without  distinction  of 
party,*  took  the  law  into  their  own 
nands  ;  such  Whigs  as  were  nearest 
incontinently  laid  hands  on  the 
rioters,  and  *  passed  them  out.' 

Eeader,  hare  you  a  clear  idea  of 
what  this  '  passing  out'  is  P  I  believe 
the  operation  is  occasionally  prac- 
tised m  England,  at  theatres  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  when 
young  gentlemen  have  got  elevated, 
and  wont  behave  themselves.  But, 
lest  you  should  not  be  familiar  with 
it,  I  will  endeavour  to  jnyeyon  as 
much  as  I  remember  of  a  Ascrip- 
tion hj  one  of  our  authors,*  of  the 
style  m  which  the  thing  is  managed. 
Tne  occasion  represented  is  a  public 
dinner,  given  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
So-and-So  by  his  admirers ;  and 
the  victim,  a  too  daring-dun,  who 
has  spoiled  a  fine  period  of.  the  ora- 
tor's,— *  If,  fellow-citizens,  I  should 
be  doomed  to  retirement,  I  shall  at 
least  carry  with  me  the  proud  con- 
viction that  I  have  always  acted  as 
becomes  an  honesfman,' — ^by  im- 
pertinently suggesting  that  '  his 
small  account  for  groceries  ha^  been 
running  four  years.' 

'  This  was  too  much  for  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  honourable  gentleman. 
*  Turn  him  out  !*  *  Throw  nim  overl' 
'  Hustle'  him  out !' 

'  Pass  him  down ! ! 

'  Now  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  unhappy  man  had  established 
himself  at  the  very  upper  end  of  the 
room,  in  which  Ave  hundred  of  his 
fellow-creatures  were  packed  like 
damaged  goods,  it  w^ill  be  easily 
imagined  what  a  pleasant  prospect 
he  had  before  him. 

<  An  assemblage  of  human  beings 
has  often  been  compared  to  a  sea. 


Dreadful,  indeed,  poor  Muzzy,  was 
the  ocean  on  which  thou  wert 
doomed  to  embark. 

Pass  him  down  ! 

The  call  was  answered  by  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Muzzy  six  feet  in 
the  air.  Prom  this  altitude  he  was 
let  down  into  a  vortex  of  strong- 
handed  fellows,  who  whirled  him 
about  horribly,  and  then  transmitted 
him  to  a  more  equable  current,  which 
pitched  him  forward  at  a  steady  rate 
towards  the  door.  Sometimes  he 
landed  among  a  party  of  quiet 
elderly  gentlemen  over  their  wine^ 
and  the  torrent  seemed  to  be  lulled; 
then  again  it  would  return  upon  him 
with  renewed  violence,  and  bear  him 
helplessly  along.  At  last  he  was 
caught  up  by  two  mighty  billows  in 
the  shape  of  a  master  butcher  and 
baker,  and  impelled  with  fearful 
velocity  through  the  narrow  straits 
of  the  door.  On  recovering  his 
senses  sufficiently  to  take  an  obser- 
vation, he  foima  himself  stranded, 
keel  uppermost,  in  the  gutter,  with, 
his  ringing  considerably  damaged, 
and  his  timbers  somewhat  shaken." 

Such  was  the  discipline  to  which 
the  obstreperous  Locos  were  sub* 
jected,  and  neither  their  general  dis- 
position, nor  their  particular  temper 
of  mind  at  the  time,  was  such  as  to 
induce  them  to  bear  the  infliction 
with  Christian  resi^ation.  Accord- 
ingly, they  repaired  in  a  body  to  the 
head-quarters  of  their  party,  (at 
Tammany  Hall,  about  half  a  mile 
distant,)  and  there  reported  the  in- 
di^ty  they  had  sufiered.  The 
thmg  was  not  to  be  endured,  and 
steps  were  instantly  taken  to  exact  a 
terrible  retribution.  The  more  bel- 
ligerent of  the  Locos  had  formed 
themselves  into  various  associations 
for  purposes  of  offence,  rejoicing  in 
the  classic  names  of  *  Spartans,' 
'Eing-tailed  Eoarers,'  'Huge  Paws/ 
and  *  Butt-enders.'  Some  two  hun- 
dred of  this  last  body  chanced  to 
be  in  attendance,  all  armed  with 
bludgeons,  and  they  instantly  started 
off*  to  make  an  assault  upon  the 
Masonic  Hall,  where  the  friends  of 
the  registry  law  were  assembled. 
The  surprise  bid  fab*  to  be  a  com- 

Elete  one,  and  so  doubtless  it  would 
ave  been,  but  for  a  circumstance,  to 


^  *  Cornelius  Matthews,  to  whom  this  qnotation  from  memory  may  poaubiy  do 
injusUoe,  bat  the  work  in  which  it  occurs  is  now  out  of  print. 
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explain  which  it  wiU  be  neoessaxy 
for  us  to  eo  back  to  the  morning  of 
this  eventnil  day. 

Bill  Travis,  as  his  Mends  fami- 
liarly ciiiled  him — or  W.  Thompson 
Travis,  Esq.,  as  his  tradesmen  used 
to  address  mm  on  the  back  of  their 
£reqaently-sent-in  and  occasionaUy- 
paia  biUs — ^was  a  senior  at  Columbia 
College;  not  precisely  the  first  of 
his  c&ss  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
decidedly  the  best  waltzer  and  bil- 
liard-player in  it,  and  tJie  exquisite, 
par  excellence,  of  his  juvenile  con- 
temporaries. He  never  went  down 
Broadway,  even  to  eo  to  College, 
wiihout  light  Frencn  kids  and  a 
gold-headed  cane ;  and  his  stock  of 
enamelled  chains,  opal  studs,  dia- 
mond pins,  and  the  like  vanities, 
would  nearly  have  fitted  up  a  bride's 
eorbeiUe.  To  see  him  fiily  got  up 
— ^polished  boots,  palm-leaf  waist- 
coast,  gorgeous  cravat,  and  all — 
mincing  over  the  gutter,  you  would 
take  liJTn  for  a  regular  man-milliner, 
and  say  that  the  greatest  exertion 
he  was  capable  of,  would  beholding 
a  trotter,  and  that  only  with  the  aid 
of  a  pair  of  pulleys.  But  scrutinize 
him  more  closely,  and  you  would  see 
that,  for  all  his  slim  waist  and  deli- 
cate extremities,  he  had  a  good  full 
natural  chest  of  his  own  and  power- 
ful limbs.  Put  him  into  action,  and 
you  would  find  that  he  could  hit 
straight  f^m  the  shoulder,  and 
'  split  himself  well,'  as  the  French 
phrase  it,  when  he  gave  point,  or 
went  back  in  guard.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  crack  boxer,  fencer,  and 
gymnast.  Pngilism  was  the  fashion 
with  the  young  bloods  of  Grotham  at 
that  time,  especially  such  of  them 
as  had  any  tendency  to  politics; 
and  among  these  boys  of  nineteen 
there  were  not  a  few  who  would 
have  tackled  a  fancy  man  in  his 
prime,  and  at  no  great  odds  either, 
their  great  agility  making  up  for 
their  want  of  downright  strength. 
T^vis's  firiend,  and  senior  by  one 
year,  George  PorceU,  (who  after- 
wards served  with  credit  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  Mexican  war,  and  ulti- 
mately became  a  judge  in  California,) 
had  on  one  occasion,  when  threat- 
ened with  the  vengeance  of  a  stal- 
wart Bowery  boy,  souja^ht  out  the 
democratic  champion  m  the  very 
midst  of  his  personal  and  political 
friends,  and  challenged  him  to  single 


combat;  which  challenge  being 
promptly  accepted,  he  polished  on 
the  young  butcher  in  good  style  and 
short  order — ^the  other  b'hoys,  with 
that  love  of  fair  play  which  honour- 
ably distinguishes  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  all  over  the  world,  remaining 
impartial  spectators  of  the  fight. 
Travis  had  never  equalled  this  &at, 
but  he  kctd  seen  a  good  deal  of  low 
life  and  hard  knocks  on  the  sly, 
proper  and  fashionable  as  he  always 
apneared  in  public  by  daylight. 

T^ow,  on  the  mormng  of  uiis  very 
day,  as  we  were  saying,  Travis, 
wmle  lounging  up  Broadway,  sud- 
denly encountered  a  youth  of  about 
his  own  age,  but  a  very  different 
style  and  type.  He  was  short  and 
thickset,  swaggering,  and  almost 
sailor-like  in  his  gait,  and  wore  the 
usual  dress  of  tne  American  snob 
playing  gentleman — ^that  is  to  say,  a 
black  oiess-ooat  and  trousers,  and  a 
black  satin  vest.  His  ungloved  ri^ht 
hand  sustained  awalking-stick,  which 
might,  on  a  pinch,  have  done  duty 
as  a  bed-post ;  his  left  was  buried  in 
his  trousers'  pocket. 

It  was  Ti'avis's  cousin,  Lefferts 
Lloyd.  Half  Knickerbocker,  half 
Welsh  in  his  extraction,  he  de- 
scended directly  from  some  of  the 
oldest  settlers  of  the  island,  and  by 
rights  his  should  have  been  the 
fashionable,  and  the  Travises  (who 
were  altogether  novi  Aomines)  the 
unfashionable  branch  of  the  fainily» 
But  fortune,  or  the  taste  of  the 
Lloyds  themselves,  had  willed  it 
otherwise;  with  equal  means,  they 
resided  in  a  region  east  of  the  Bow- 
ery, well  nigh  terra  incognita  to  the 
set  in  whicn  the  Travises  moved. 
Lefferts  himself  was  very  much  one 
of  the  people ;  he  eschewed  all  vani- 
ties of  patent  leather  and  kid  gloves, 
preferred  ten-pins  to  billiards,  and 
running  after  a  fire-engine  to  waltz- 
ing. The  cousins,  who  had  been 
at  school  together,  were  on  very 
amicable  terms  with  each  other,  but 
their  tastes  and  pursuits  not  exactly 
coinciding,  they  seldom  met  except 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  street,  or  a 
few  days  at  a  watering-place. 

'  By  Jove !  Lefferts,  that's  a  deli- 
cate  cane  of  yours,'  said  Travis, 

f  lancing  from  the  other's  stupendous 
ludgeon  to  his  own  gol<£headed 
Malacca,  which,  as  he  would  have 
expressed  it  himself,  had  knocked  a 
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big  hole  in  a  fifty  dollar  bill.  '  Pre- 
paring  for  tke  meeting  to-night,  jrou 
see/  answered  Lloyd,  with  a  signifi- 
cant wiggle  of  tne  big  stick  that 
would  have  gladdened  an  Jnshman'g 
heart.  No&ng  more  was  said  on 
the  subject,  and  they  separated,  after 
a  few  triyial  remarks;  but  Travis 
took  good  heed  of  the  allusion  which 
he  seemed  not  to  notice  at  the  time. 
On  the  look-out  for  mischief,  he  set 
himself  to  reconnoitre  that  evening 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tammany  Hall, 
fearless  of  detection,  for  no  one  could 
have  recognised  the  Broadway  ex- 
quisite in  his  assumed  garb.  His 
upper  garment  was  an  old  great  coat 
raEeed  into  a  finock ;  his  feet  were 
casedinheavy  fireman's  boots,  which, 
with  their  impermeable  uppers  and 
ponderous  soles,  were  equally  ser- 
viceable for  keeping  out  snow-water 
and  kicking  niggers  shins;  his  head 
was  protected  by  a  stout  leather  cap, 
and  m  his  hand  ne  carried  a  hickorv, 
not  so  ponderous  as  Lloyd's  stick, 
but  none  the  less  capable  of  doing 
worthy  execution  in  a  row.  Seeiiig 
the  Butt-enders  proceed  up  Broad- 
way in  a  body,  he  at  once  suspected 
that  the  Masonic  Hall  was  the  object 
of  their  attack,  and  accordingly  put 
on  allhisdisposablequantityofBteam, 
that  their  coming  might  not  be  un- 
announced. There  was  no  time  for 
ceremonious  entry,  or  oratorical  de- 
livery, but  bursting  impetuously  into 
the  room,  he  informed  his  mends 
in  straightforward  terms  that  the 
enemywere  at  hand  in  great  force. 
The  Whigs  were  somewhat  taken* 
aback,  most  of  them  being  unarmed ; 
but  it  was  not  an  occasion  to  stand 
upon  trifles.  ^Furor  arma  minisirat ; 
the  meeting  was  broken  up  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  the 
benches  into  theiroomponenttimbers, 
the  fragments  of  which  were  distri- 
buted among  the  company,  while  a 
long  plank,  under  the  particular 
supervision  of  Travis  hiznself,  was 
suspended  over  the  banisters,  so  as 
to  sweep  the  staircase. 

Hardly  were  lliese  preparationB ' 
completed,  when  the  hail  below  was 
flooded  with  the  advancing  Loco- 
Focos.  Stealthily  but  swiftly  they  ad- 
vanced, little  dreaming  of  the  recep- 
tion that  awaited  them.  The  staircase 
was  certainly  a  very  defensible  posi- 
tion; it  was  not  wide,  and  made  a 
sharp  bend  near  the  top,  so  that  the 


assailants  could  not  see  the  danger 
that  threatened  them.  The  foremost 
pressed  eagerly  up-stairs,  and  lust 
as  they  arrived  at  this  turn,  meir 
leader  could  no  longer  contain  him- 
self. '  Now,  bo^,  he  exdaimed, 
with  a  flourish  of  his  bludgeon,  *  well 
give  the  Whigs  their  gruel !' 

And  as  Travis  spoke,  slam-bang 
came  the  big  plank  above  men- 
tioned, which,  shot  out  with  startling 
suddenness,  and  worked  with  com- 
mendable dexterity,  made  a  dean 
sweep  of  the  whole  first  column. 
The  leader  and  five  or  six  more  were 
hurled  bodily  into  the  air,  and  tum- 
bled upon  tbe  heads  of  their  fol- 
lowers, while  fifteen  or  twenty  others 
were  pitched  down  the  upper  flight 
of  ten  steps.  The  mass  on  the  main 
staircase  below  recoiled  with  the 
shock,  and  as  those  in  the  hall  still 
pressed  onward,  a  dense  body  was 
wedged  together  in  woful  confusion. 
'  Tippecanoe andTvler too !'  shouted 
Travis,  and  the  Wnigs  poured  forth, 
from  the  room,  and  mustered  thickly 
at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  exulting 
in  the  disaster  of  their  opponents, 
while  the  end  of  the  plank,  which 
had  been  reset  for  action,  peered 
over  the  banisters,  as  if  saying, 
*  Come  on,  if  you  dare  !* 

The  foremost  enemies  were  evi* 
dently  unwilling  to  encounter  this 
formidable  engme  of  defence,  but 
tiie  pressure  from  behind  drove  them 
forward.  Their  first  leader  was 
kors  du  combat,  and  they  were  now 
headed  by  a  young  man  of  tolerably 
respectable  appearance,  clearly  not 
one  of  the  i««alar  Batt-e^den. 
'  Let  go !'  cried  Travis,  and  the  pri- 
mitive ram  was  again  shot  forward, 
but  not  with  equal  success.  Several 
of  the  Locos  were  knocked  down, 
but  others  threw  themselves  despe- 
rately on  the  plank,  and  their  gene- 
ral, by  a  dexterous  movement,  placed 
hixnself  within  it.  Travis  recognised 
his  cousin  Lloyd!  It  was  a  £ie  bit 
of  romance,  but  there  was  no  time 
to  fabricate  reflections  correspond- 
ing, for  even  as  he  made  the  disco- 
very, the  amateur  Spartan  was 
spnnging  up  the  stairs,  and  the  man 
who  had  been  most  active  in  manag- 
ing the  plank  went  down  before  lus 
hickory.  The  fallen  Whig  upset 
the  board  with  him,  and  it  ky  unon 
the  stairs,  useless  as  a  weapon,  out 
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still  impedine  the  enemy's  advance. 
At  Hie  same  moment,  a  stalwart 
Irishman,  who  had  climbed  up  the 
banisters,  leyelled  his  shillelah  at 
Travis's  head ;  bnt  our  Mend  antici- 
pated the  blow  by  giving  Pat  point 
m  the  breast  with  such  strength  and 
dexterity,  that  he  tumbled  helplessly 
into  the  mass  beneath,  causing  much 
inconvenience  and  more  panic.  This 
done,  Travis  darted  at  nis  relative, 
who  was  knocking  down  the  Whigs 
right  and  left,  ana  had  nearly  gained 
a  footing  on  the  landing  -  place. 
Both  were  adepts  in  single-stick 
practice,  and  the  contest  bid  fair  to 
be  of  long  duration ;  but  they  were 
not  to  have  it  all  to  themselves,  for 
as  other  Loco-Focos  gained  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  the  miUe  became 
generaL  It  would  require  the  pen 
of  an  Irving  or  a  Eielding  to  do  lull 
justice  to  the  scene,  flack  eyes, 
bloody  noses,  and  broken  heads 
were  lavishly  distributed  in  all  di- 
rections; Irish  yells  and  Tippecanoe 
war-cries  sweUel  the  uproar ;  while 
from  the  fix)nt  windows  of  the  room 
within  some  elderlygentlemen  kept 
insanely  crying,  *  Watch  !* 

The  Wings  had  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  their  opponents  in 
point  of  nosition  and  numbers,  but 
the  assailants  were  more  practised 
belligerents,  and  provided  with 
better  weapons.  Moreover,  many 
friends  of  the  registiy  law  had  as 
yet  taken  no  purt  in  the  affiray, 
vainly  hoping  that  the  city  authori- 
ties (at  that  tune  Looo-Focos)  would 
interfere.  Inch  by  inch  the  Butt- 
enders  fought  their  way  forward. 
The  Whigs  were  visibly  giving 
ground.  A  panic  seized  their  ranks, 
and  those  who  were  still  in  the  room 
began  to  look  about  them  for  means 
of  escape.  There  was  a  small  back- 
window,  with  a  shed  five  or  six  feet 
below  it,  whence  the  ground  could 
be  reached  by  a  ladder.  Out  of  this 
window  dropped,  and  down  this 
ladder  rattled  the  president,  vice- 
presidents,  secretaries,  and,  in  short, 
the  most  quiet  and  respectable  men 
of  the  meeting.  Their  exit  was  as 
undignified  as  their  entry  had  been 
pompous.  At  length  the  shed,  being 
rather  ancient,  gave  way  under  the 
weight  of  a  very  fat  man,  who  was 
snugly  deposited  in  a  pigsty  be- 
neath, so  that  hope  of  retreat  was 
cut  off. 


The  Whigs  now  became  despe- 
rate :  they  saw  that  they  must  fight 
in  earnest,  and  advaneed  to  a  man. 
The  Butt-enders  were  stopped  in 
their  advance.  Both  parties  wa- 
vered. Travis  perceived  tiliat  the 
decisive  blow  was  now  to  be  struck. 
Closing  up  to  Lloyd,  he  came  down 
on  him  'with  an  awk  stroke,'  as  the 
old  romancers  say,  that  fairlj  broke 
down  his  guard,  and  beat  him  back 
upon  three  or  four  of  his  followers, 
who  all  went  over  together.  The 
Whigs  raised  a  shout,  made  a  rush 
forward,  and  by  sheer  weight  hurled 
the  Butt-enders  down  the  staircase. 
After  them  noured  the  victors,  with 
Travis  at  tneir  head.  The  Irish 
shillelahs  were  nothing  before  his 
hickory:  he  knocked  down  or  dis- 
abled a  man  at  every  blow.  StiU 
the  Locos  made  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  rally  in  the  lower  entry,  but  at 
that  moment  a  reinforcement  arrived 
for  the  Whigs,  which  completed 
their  defeat.  A  band  of  UnumisU 
(a  Whig  association  formed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Butt-enders)  had  been 
parading  the  streets  with  music  and 
banners,  and  they  now  arrived  in 
time  to  faU  fiiriously  on  the  rear  of 
their  antagonists.  The  Loco-Focos, 
thus  hemmed  in  between  two  fires, 
were  gloriously  pommelled  for  about 
five  minutes.  At  length,  with  a 
despite  charge,  they  broke  through 
the  Unionists,  and  fied  precipitatSy 
down  Broadway,  while  the  band  ac- 
companied their  retreat  with  the 
complimentary  air  of  the  '  Bogue's 
March.' 

The  victors  re-assembled  in  the 
big  room,  somewhat  diminished  in 
numbers  (even  after  the  accession  of 
the  Unionists)  and  dilapidated  in 
attire.  Travis,  who  had  been  fore- 
most throughout  the  whole  row, 
bore  especial  marks  of  it  on  his  per- 
son. His  coat  was  slit  down  the 
back,  and  minus  several  buttons  in 
front;  his  cravat  utterly  missing, 
and  his  shirt,  so  much  ot  it  as  was 
visible,  might  possibly  have  made 
patches  for  a  rifie,  but  was  of  no 
particular  value  as  an  article  of 
dress.  But  such  little  incidents  only 
served  to  increase  the  general  hihu 
rity  of  triumph.  The  meeting  was 
reconstructed!,  the  resolutionspassed, 
and  they  wound  off  with  a  Harrison 
song — ^in  fact,  with  two  or  three.  It 
was  near  midnight  before  the  walls 
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of  the  Masonic  Hall  ceased  to  echo 
to  such  strains  as  these : — 

To  turn  out  the  administration 
Ib  the  very  best  thing  we  can  do. 
•  *Twill  be  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
I       To  put  in  old  Tippecanoe.* 

Chorus  clU. 

Hurrah  for  old  Tippecanoe — oo—oo  I 
,       Hurrah  for  old  Tippecanoe  I 
^Twill  be  for  the  cfood  of  the  nation 
To  put  in  old  ^ppecanoe  ? 

■Notwithstanding  the  very  demon- 


stratiye  character  of  the  row,  no 
lives  were  lost  or  bones  broken. 
Even  Uoyd,  though  sadly  trodden 
on  by  both  parties  after  his  fall, 
sustamed  no  serious  injury,  nor  did 
the  combat  of  the  cousins  give  rise 
to  any  permanent  difficulty  Detween 
them.  The  repstry  law  was  passed 
some  weeks  a^r,  to  the  great  dis- 
gust of  the  Loco-Focos,  eight  or 
nine  himdred  of  whose  voters  were 
thereby  placed  on  the  list  of  un- 
availables. 


THE  COUP-D'ETAT  IN  FEANCE. 
a    letteb    to   the     people    of    england. 

By  a.  Y.  Kibwan,  Esq.,  Babbisteb-at-Law. 
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FELLOW.  COUNTEYMEN,  -» 
Out  of  a  life  now  arrived  at  the 
period  of  middle  age,  a  considerable 
portion  has  been  spent  by  the  himi- 
ole  individual  who  now  addresses 

ou,  amon^  the  people  of  France. 

Vith  the  history,  the  language,  the 
institutions  of  that  brave,  ^;allant, 
chivalrous,  and  highly  civilized 
people,  I  have  been  familiar  from 
my  boyhood.  In  France  I  have 
apent  m  youth,  under  two  legi- 
timate monarchs,  some  of  me 
happiest  moments  of  my  exist- 
ence ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  not  a  year  elapsed  that  I 
did  not  visit  France  and  ner  depart- 
ments, always  once,  and  sometimes 
two  and  tnree  times  within  the 
twelvemonth.  In  that  country  I 
formed  lasting  friendships  with 
men  of  aU  parties,  ages,  and  con- 
ditions. I  was  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  statesmen,  politicians, 
and  orators  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Xym.,  I  numbered  amon^  my 
personal  friends  public  men  m  the 
ministry  of,  and  politicians  vehe- 
mently opposed  to,  the  government 
of  Charles  X.;  and  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  there  was  scarcely 
a  person  of  eminence,  either  as  a 
Biinister,  a  politician,  an  opposition 
deputy,  or  a  legitimist  ort^r,  or 
public  writer,  wim  whom  I  had  not 
some  acquaintance.  With  some  of 
them,  indeed,  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  on  terms  of  familiar  friend- 
ship.   For  the  generality  of  these 


gentlemen,  totally  irrespective  of 
political  opinions,  I  entertained  sen- 
timents of  respect,  to  which,  from 
position,  and  what  is  better,  j&om 
public  and  private  conduct,  most  of 
them  were  fully  entitled.  From 
these  observations,  you  may  suppose 
it  is  not  as  a  partisan  of  Carlinn,  of 
Orleanism,  or  of  Bepublicanisniy 
that  I  address  you  now.  With  the 
divisions  in  French  parties  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  But 
when  I  find  that  the  personal  liber- 
ties of  some  four  hundred  citizens, 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion, 
have  been  shamefully,  because  law- 
lessly and  perjurionsly  violated — 
when  I  find  that  above  two  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  most  eminent 
Frenchmen,  comprising  orators, 
poets,  statesmen,  generals,  diplo- 
matists, great  lawyers,  eminent 
iurists,  and  renowned  publicists, 
have  been  and  are  now  placed 
under  duress,  I  should  never  forgive 
myself — the  liberty  of  the  press 
being  wholly  destroyed  in  France — 
if  I  did  not  seek  to  draw  public 
attention  in  a  country,  the  last  re- 
fuge of  the  oppressed,  to  a  coup- 
d*St<U  the  most  desperate,  the  moist 
dating,  the  most  flagitiously  hypo- 
critical and  sanguinary  that  has  oc- 
curred in  modem  times.  If  France 
had  arepresentation — ^if  shehada  vote 
or  a  voice— if  contemporary  history 
were  not  fettered — if  the  joumats 
were  not  merely  manacled,  but  mute 
as  an  embalmed  mummy — ^I  should 


*  The  pet  name  of  Genenl  Harrison,  derived  from  the  scene  of  one  of  his  earliest 
victories. 
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not  move  a  finger  to  speak  or  to 
write  for  men,  most  or  whom  are 
better  able  to  plead  for  themselves, 
either  with  tongue  or  pen,  than  any 
stranger.  Bat  when  I  know  that 
that  enlightened  and  civilized  France 
is  now  without  freedom  of  person — 
without  freedom  of  speech — ^without 
electoral  meetings — ^without  muni- 
cipal corporations — ^without  laws  or 
constitutions  other  than  the  will  of 
a  daring  adventurer,  who  may  issue 
his  lettre  de  cachet  against  any  vir- 
tuous but  obnoxious  citizen  to- 
morrow,— when  I  know  that  France 
has  neither  Chambers,  nor  press,  nor 
rostrum,  nor  public  opimon — but 
only  bayonets,  oattalions,  and  state 
prisons,  yawning  to  receive  any  poli- 
tician who  has  a  spark  of  indepen- 
dence,— when  I  know  that  of  eignty- 
six  departments,  forty,  say  in  round 
numbers,  one-half,  are  under  martial 
law, — ^Irepeat,!  should  never  forgave 
myself,  nor  ought  my  suffering 
finends  in  prison  or  in  exile  to  forget 
my  ingratitude,  if  I  failed  to  draw 
attention  to  their  case,  or  to  denounce 
the  treacherous  and  treasonable 
means  by  which  their  personal  and 
public  liberties  have  been  violated. 
Let  me  not,  however,  be  mis- 
understood. I  am  not  about  to 
E renounce  any  panegyric  on  the 
ite  National  Assembly  of  France, 
for  it  deserved  none  such  at  the 
hands  either  of  natives  or  of  foreign- 
ers. With  an  immense  amount  of 
talent — ^with  a  great  amount  of  le- 
gislative experience — ^with  one  first- 
rate  orator — ^with  a  score  of  excellent 
speakers,  and  a  hundred  men  of 
admirable  business  talents  and  ad- 
ministrative abilities,  the  Assembly, 
exhibited  httlo  wisdom,  patriotism, 
dignity,  or  self-respect.  It  was 
split  up  into  half-a-dozen  different 
factions,  each  having  some  paltry 
personal  or  party  object  in  view, 
which  the  clique  pursued  with 
all  the  fanaticism  or  a  misguided 
self-interest.  But  notwithstanding 
scenes  tumultuous  and  noisy,  occa- 
sionally disclosinghypocrisy,  chicane, 
and  political  cheating  of  alow  order, 
there  were  in  the  Chamber  more 
than  a  hundred  honest  and  honour- 
able men,  above  all  reproach,  who, 
in  the  worst  contingency  of  the 
nation's  fate,  might  have  raUied 
around  them  the  not  hopelessly 
impenitent — ^tlie  men  of  all  parties 
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not  lost  to>  a  sense  of  patriotiBin. 
The  Chamber  in  a  great  decree,  it 
must  be  admitted,  lost  jpublic  con- 
fidence :  for  the  majority,  it  waa 
felt,  had  invaded  popular  rights 
by  mutilating  and  more  than  naif 
destroying  the  popular  franchises; 
but  in  this  retrograde  and  reaction- 
ary work,  the  Executive  had  beea 
the  accomplice  of  the  very  worst 
act  of  the  majority.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  now  do  for  the  greatest  of 
modem  criminals  to  take  advantage 
of  his  own  heinous  wrong,  and  to 
turn  the  whole  of  the  odium  of  the 
law  of  the  31st  May  on  the  devoted 
head  of  the  extinct  Chamber,  for  he 
himself  incited  the  Chamber  to  pass 
the  prof  et,  and  gave  to  it  his  approval 
and  assent. 

The  worst  and  the  most  fatal  act 
of  the  Chamber  was  participated  in 
by  the  President.  At  the  end  of 
May,  1850,  it  was  his  cue  to  side 
with  the  majori^  of  the  Chamber ; 
at  the  close  of  November,  1851,  it 
was  necessary  to  play  a  different 
game,  with  a  view  to  revive  a  nearly 
extinct  popularity — with  a  view  to 
discredit  the  national  representa- 
tives— with  a  view  also  the  oetter  to 
attack  them  by  a  coup'd^itaL  In 
the  contest  between  the  Assembly 
and  the  Executive,  though  tfaie 
former  may  have  occasion^y  ex- 
hibited suspicion  and  mistrust,  yet 
these  feelings  were  always  generated 
by  Bomfi  daring  unconstitutional 
speech — by  some  menacing  overt  act 
— or  by  some  largess  given  to  the 
army,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  and  to 
excite  it  to  declarations  in  favour  of 
ihe  person,  and  not  the  office  of  the 
President.  These  things  were  alone 
sufficient  to  palliate,  if  not  to  justify, 
political  distrust — ^if  political  distrust 
were  not  in  itself  a  most  wholesome 
and  salut»rv  constitutional  principle 
— ^a  principle  always  to  be  inculcated 
and  uniformly  to  be  enforced  on 
representative  institutions.  Confi- 
dence in  men,  even  divested  of 
power,  ought  to  be  a  plant  of  slow 
growth ;  but  to  place  implicit  confi- 
dence in  any  one  individual  invested 
with  the  enormous  power  of  the 
Executive  is  a  Use  nation.  Politick 
men  must  be  fools  or  knaves  to  do 
so.  Assuredly  the  Crown  of  these 
realms  was  never  more  worthily, 
wisely,  or  well-filled  than  at  this 
moment.    But,  however  filled,  whe- 
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tiier  filled  by  a  iuT'e  divifio  member 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  or  a  consti- 
tntional  scioii  of  the  Houae  of 
Hanover,  jealonsy  of  the  Crown  ia 
a  cardinal  principle  of  representatiye 
institntions  in  this  conntiy.  No 
matter,  therefore,  how  innocent  of 
ambition  or  guile  the  French  Presi- 
dent may  have  been,  supposing  him 
eren  to  have  been  a  species  of 
French  Washington,  jeiousy  of 
him  and  strict  supervision  ot  his 
words,  of  his  proceedings,  and  of 
his  deeds  was  not  merely  necessary, 
but  praiseworthy  and  patriotic. 
Washmgton  would  have  approved 
of  such  jealousy  in  reference  to 
his  own  Presidency,  andCavai^ac 
would  not  have  complained  of  it  in 
reference  to  his  Dictatorship.  Con- 
sidering the  antecedents  of  M.  L.  N. 
Buonaparte — jealousy  of  his  every 
word  and  act  was  not  merely  laud- 
able, but  a  strict  necessity,  and 
an  imperative  duty.  Mons.  Buona- 
parte nad,  fifteen  years  ago,  proved 
himself  a  daringly  adventurous  and 
a  desperately  and  criminally  ambi- 
tious man ;  and  an  ambitious  man 
ever  finds  the  rule  of  his  conduct  in 
his  own  desires.  He  never  thinks 
of  what  is  due  to  nations  or  to  in- 
dividuals, to  compacts  or  to  oaths,  to 
laws  or  constitutions,  whether  old 
or  new ;  but  on  and  on  he  goes  in 
his  personal  selfish  career,  t&ough 
suilt,  and  blood,  and  crimes  of  the 
deepest  dye.  Looking,  therefore, 
to  the  antecedents  of  the  man, 
jealousy  and  mistrust  of  him  were 
natural  and  necessary;  looking  to 
his  deeds  and  his  acts  since  the  2nd 
of  the  past  month ;  looking  to  the 
laws  overturned,  to  the  constitution 
trampled  under  foot,  to  the  tribunals 
subverted,  to  the  army  corrupted, 
debauched,  and  tampered  with  ; 
looking  to  the  wild  waste  of  evils  a 
pei^ured  President  has  scattered 
over  France,  and  to  the  insidious 
stab  which  he  has  given  to  the  cause 
of  constitutional  lioerty  and  repre- 
sentative government  m  Europe — 
one  finds  even  an  excuse  for  the 
persevering  hatred  of  a  Piscatory, 
for  the  mobile  manoeuvring  and 
occasionally  mischievous  tactics  of  a 
Thiers,  and  for  even  the  intense 
venom  of  a  Baze.  The  event  has 
proved  that  these  individual  poHti- 
^ans  judged  their  !l^sident  with  a 
complete   knowledge,  and  with   a 


sure  prevision  of  his  perfidious  cha- 
racter and  his  perjurious  desijgns. 
I  confess  that,  though  I  sometimea 
disapproved  of  the  tactics  of  these 
gentlemen,  I  always  shared  in  th^r 
constitutional  fears.  M.  L.  N.  Bno» 
naparte  has  now  been  more  than 
eleven  years  under  my  observation, 
and  the  result  of  minute  watching 
has  taught  me  that  unprincipleC 
reckless  audacity,  and  what  is  <^ed 
fortune,  and — so  long  as  it  is  success- 
ful— a  happy  star,  may  sometimes 
Serve  the  greatest  criminal — ^may 
even  place  him,  with  no  distinsuisheo. 
abilities,  in  high — ^nay,  the  nighest 
station.  Ph)vidence  in  its  inscm- 
table  dispensations  wisely  decrees 
Such  things  to  humble  and  chasten 
the  nations ;  but  a  day  of  reckoning 
ever  comes  for  the  hypocritical  dis- 
sembler, the  tyrant,  and  oppressor 
thus  suddenly  elevated,  as  well  as  a 
day  of  compensation  for  his  victims 
and  dupes. 

I  was  at  Boulogne  in  August,. 
1840,  when  the  adventurer,  Charles 
Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  sailing 
in  a  steamer  called  the  *City  of 
Edinburgh' from  Margate,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  France  at  Vimereux. 
With  a  well  supplied  cellar  and 
larder,  with  a  tame  eagle,  a  cook 
and  scullions,  with  a  valet,  a  mcdtre^ 
d!hotel,  a  secretary,  a  chasseur,  a 
hair-dresser,  and  grooms,  with  an 
elaborate  and  cosUy  dressing-case, 
and  a  couple  of  travelling  carriages, 
there  was  not  wanting  a  Fortnnata 
to  grace  these  orgies  of  a  political 
Tnmalchio ;  but  notwithstanding  tlie 
midnight  and  early  morning  pota- 
tions, worthy  of  the  descriptive  pen 
of  a  modem  Petronius,  the  hero  of 
this  escapade  in  no  degree  unneces- 
sarily exposed  himself.  Servanta— 
«.  e.,  footmen  and  grooms  in  English 
liveries  —  officers  and  soldiers  in 
French,  and  a  couple  of  military  in- 
tendants,  surrounded  and  endraed, 
as  he  landed  and  marched  to  the 
barracks,  the  future  emperor,  and 
made  a  rampart  round  his  body. 
But  never  once,  I  repeat,  did  the 
pretender  fairly  expose  his  perwm, 
and  all  the  bombajst  we  have  been 
reading  about  his  courage  and  nerve 
is  mere  thrasonical  blague.  Before 
the  firmness  of  Captain  Col-Puygel- 
lier,  the  pretender  was  appalled,  and 
though  he  drew  a  pistol  on  an  nn- 
armed  man,  and  shot  out  three  of 
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bis  teetH,  yet  tlie  moment  Capt. 
Larocbe,  of  the  42nd,  could  arm 
his  men,  M.  Buonaparte  and  his 
fi^owers  took  to  their  heels.  Some 
of  his  brave  and  rash  adherents  I 
saw  shot  down  before  me;  others 
wounded ;  others,  among  the  rest  a 
Corsican  named  Omano,  taken  in  a 
bathing-machine,  but  the  CorypJueus 
of  the  band  was  cahn  and  phleg- 
matic as  a  Dutchman,  except- 
ing during  the  moment  he  fired  on 
an  unarmed  soldier,  and  exhibited 
as  safe  a  discretion  as  M.  Dupin 
himself  might  be  supposed  to  show 
imder  sinuLur  circumstances.  At  a 
quarter  before  six  on  that  memorable 
morning,  the  future  emperor  touched 
the  French  soil.  Before  eight  o'clock 
his  party  were  routed,  and  such  of 
them  as  were  not  shot  or  drowned 
in  attemptiag.to  escape,  were  safely 
lodged  in  prison.  Mind,  I  do  not 
say  that  m  this  expedition  M. 
Buonaparte  did  not  display  craft 
and  cunning.  It  was  a  crafty  thing 
to  buy  old  French  infantry  uniforms, 
to  have  buttons  of  the  40th  ree;i- 
ment  cast  in  London,  to  deceive  tne 
unwary;  it  was  an  '  artful  dodge' to 
gire  out  to  some  of  his  dupes  on 
board  that  he  was  proceeding  on  a 
party  of  pleasure ;  and  it  was  also  a 
cxmning  and  crafty  trick  to  have 
proclamations  ready  prepared  and 
printed  in  London,  stating  that 
Thiers  was  the  usurper's  mmister, 
and  that  the  usurper  nimself  would 
seize  the  sword  of  AusterUtz,  (which 
sword,  by  the  way,  he  dropped  four 
years  before  in  a  panic,  in  the  bar- 
racks of  Strasburg,  when  he  made 
another  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
empire ;)  it  was  also  a  crafty  thing 
to  say,  in  a  proclamation  to  the 
army,  —  '  Je  vote  derrihre  moi 
Vombre  de  VJEmperev/r  Napoleon.* 
But  the  shadow  of  the  emneror, 
though  duly  ventilated  and  ex- 
posed, did  not  procure  for  the  pre- 
tender the  sligntest  semblance  of 
recognition  in  me  barracks  or  in  the 
streets.  On  the  contrary,  Capt. 
Col-Puygellier,  who  had  served  tne 
emperor,  exdumed, — '  Maie  vous, 
vous  nStes  h  met  yeux  qtCufh  conspi' 
rateur,  gu*Mn  traitre.  Napoleon  a 
ahattu  la  legitimiti,  et  e*est  en  vain 
qu'on  viendrait  la  reclamer  en  eon 
nam*  I  do  not  find  anything  in 
this  misadventure  to  give  me  a  good 
opinion  of  the  man.    As  little  can  I 


find  anything  in  the  events  of  the 
30th  October,  1846,  which  passed  at 
Strasburg. 

From  the  period  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Beichstadt,  M.  Louis  Buona- 
parte, though  not  the  head  of  the 
Buonaparte  family,  but  the  third  son 
of  a  third  son,  invested  himself,  at  his 
own  special  request,  in  the  imperial 
legitimacy,  and  for  this  dream  of  mad 
personal  ambition,  put  to  hazard  the 
peace  of  thirty-six  millions  of  people, 
and  the  throne  of  a  man  who,  with  all 
his  faults,  was  clement,  considerate, 
and  brave.  Clothed  aft;er  the  fashion 
of  his  uncle,  he  presented  himself  st 
the  barrack  of  Finckmatt,  but  Ser- 
geant Kubler  was  as  little  to  be  de- 
ceived by  such  nonsense  as  General 
Woirol,  or  the  Prefect  of  the  Lower 
Bhine.  The  result  was,  that  M. 
Buonaparte,  instead  of  obtaining  an 
imperial  diadem,  was  marched  to 
prison,  whence  he  was  too  leniently 
discharged,  without  trial,  and  ulti- 
mately  shipped  from  L'Orient  to 
Amei^ca.  ^m  America.  afW  a 
short  sojourn,  he  landed  in  this  very 
city  of  Ix)ndon,  in  the  beginning  of 
1837,  and  proceeded  to  Arnenberg, 
in  Switzerland. 

The  restless  adventurer  had  not 
been  long  within  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
ere  he  proclaimed  by  manifestoes  his 
leoitimate  pretensions  to  the  empire 
or  his  uncle.  This  fact  alone  afibraed 
sufficient  ground  to  the  ambassador 
of  France,  on  the  Ist  August,  1838, 
for  requiring  his  expulsion  from  the 
Swiss  territory.  It  is  true  that  on 
the  20th  August,  three  weeks  after 
the  demand,  M.  Buonaparte  so* 
lemnly  denied  all  ambitious  views, 
and  repudiated  the  notion  of  his 
being  concerned  in  BiXaj  conspiracies 
or  intrigues.  But  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  the  diplomacy  of  Europe, 
and  more  especially  to  the  agents  of 
France,  that  in  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  of  1838,  he  made 
various  attempts  to  gain  French 
officers  to  his  cause.  The  certainty 
of  this  fact  justified  M.  Mol^,  then 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  declare 
ing,  in  a  diplomatic  missive  to  the 
French  ambassador,  that  the  adven« 
turer  had  shown  himself  callous  to 
all  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  that 
the  longanimity  of  the  government 
would  only  embolden  him  to  enter 
into  new  conspiracies.  Meanwhile, 
M.  Buonaparte  solved  the  dispute 
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between  the  two  states — France  and 
Switzerland — tonchinpf  his  precious 
person.  On  the  14th  October,  he  re- 
quested his  passports,  and  left  Ar- 
nenberg  for  Lonobn.  In  this  capital 
lie  remained  from  the  end  of  1838  to 
the  month  of  August,  1840.  In 
these  twenty  months,  instead  of 
learning  to  command  armies  and  to 
govern  empires,  his  days  and  nights, 
when  not  given  to  frivolous  plea- 
sures, were  passed  on  the  turf,  in  the 
betting-ioom,  or  in  clubs  where 
high  play  and  desperate  stakes 
roused  the  jaded  energy  of  the  blasS 
gambler. 

It  were  not,  perhaps,  strictly  just 
or  generous,  in  the  case  of  any  other 
individual,  to  scan  too  closely  his 
proceedings  at  the  age  of  three-and- 
twentv ;  but  when  it  is  known  that 
from  nis  eighteenth  year  M.  Buona- 
parte put  himself  prominently  for- 
ward, it  does  seem  but  simplejustice 
to  record  his  proceedings  m  Italy  in 
1831.  At  that  period,  M.  Buona- 
parte was  in  the  Italian  peninsula 
with  his  elder  brother,  iNapoleon, 
(whose  name  he  has,  since  nis  de- 
cease, assumed.)  and  flung  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  insurrection. 
As  it  was,  the  eldest  died  of 
fatigue  and  disappointment,  but 
the  second,  by  a  strange  destiny, 
survived  to  restore  the  authority  of 
a  spiritual  power  against  which  he 
haa  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  previously. 
IQeither  in  these  aberrations,  can 
I  see  ground  of  confidence  or 
hope  for  France  or  for  the  world. 
Nothing  daunted  by  want  of 
success,  this  restless  gamester 
for  power,  at  the  end  of  August, 
1831,  was  in  communication  and 
concert  with  certain  Polish  emis- 
saries, suchasXniazenicz  and  Plater, 
and  would  doubtlessly  have  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  Polish  move- 
ment if  his  prospects  had  not  been 
changed  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Eeichstadt. 

In  all  these  insane  movements 
and  conspiracies,  whether  in  Italy^ 
in  Switzerland,  in  Alsace,  or  in 
Boulogne — ^in  every  literary  under- 
taking of  M.  Buonaparte;  there  ap- 
pears a  direct  personal  object  of 
aggrandizement  or  of  ambition.  The 
Manual  ofArtiUery,  the  Socialistic 
Political  Economy,  the  Napoleonic 
Ide€ts,were  all  conned  and  composed 
with  a  view  to  render  his  own  indi- 


viduality acceptable  to  the  French 
people.  He  flattered  the  military  in- 
stincts of  the  French — he  dallied  with 
French  Communism  —  he  coquet- 
ted with  Socialism,  and  he  gloried 
in  Napoleonic  legislative  conquest 
and  government,  merely  to  engage 
in  his  personal  cause,  m  any  emer* 
gency  tnat  mi^ht  arise,  large  or  con- 
siderable sections  of  the  French 
people.  The  French  are  a  confiding^ 
an  unsuspicious,  a  simple,  a  credu- 
lous, as  well  as,  in  some  respects, 
a  vain  nation,  and  iherefore  formed 
to  be  the  dupes  of  calculating  or 
cold-blooded  impostors.  M.Buonji^ 
parte  appears  fuways  to  have  kept 
these  tniisms  in  view.  Undeterred 
by  two  ignominious  failures  under 
the  monarchy,  he  resolutely  and 
perseveringly  plotted  on  till  the 
Bepublic  came  in  184^,  and  then, 
proceeding  to  Paris  to  intrigue 
anew,  he  made  a  merit  of  necessity, 
and  left  the  French  soil,  to  avoid 
expulsion  by  the  Provisional  Grovem- 
ment.  Subsequently  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  for  more  than 
one  locality,  he  declared,  on  the  21st 
September,  1848,  that  his  whole  life 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  defence 
of  order  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
IRepublic.  He  no  more  wished  to 
consolidate  the  Bepublic  then  than 
he  does  now,  but  he  had  in  view  his 
election  to  the  Presidency,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  promise 
much,  to  profess  much,  and  to  swear 
every  oath  that  could,  would,  or 
should  be  proffered.  He  commenced 
hisfirstaddressby  the  word  'citizens,* 
and  declared  it  was  the  Bepnblie 
that  had  allowed  him  to  return 
to  his  country  after  thirty -three 
years  of  exile.  '  Let,  then,  the  Be- 
public,*  he  exclaimed,  'receive  my 
oath  of  gratitude,  my  oo^A  ofdevotiotu 
Best  assured,  citizens,  I  will  labour 
for  the  maintenance  of  tranquilhtyt 
and  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  to  which  the 
people  have  a  right.'  How  well  he 
has  Kept  this  oatii,  let  recent  events 
testify. 

But  this  was  not  all.  '  My  con- 
duct,' he  exclaimed,  '  always  in- 
spired by  duty,  always  guided  by  a 
respect  for  the  law,  shall  hence- 
forth prove  that  none  is  more  desirous 
than  myself  of  maintaining  order 
or  of  maintaining  the  Bepubuc' 

In  the  sitting  of  the  9m  October^ 
an  amendment  was  moved  to  the 
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efiPect,  that  no  member  of  the  families 
which  had  reigned  over  the  country 
should  be  capable  of  being  elected 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
Itepublic.  M.  Buonaparte  said  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  speak  against  it. 
Already  sufficiently  recompensed  in 
haying  recovered  his  rights  as  a 
citizen,  he  had  no  other  ambition. 
The  force  of  dissembling  and  hypo- 
crisy could  clearly  no  further  go 
than  in  this  seeming  self-denial. 
That  the  speech  was  a  piece  of  art- 
ful delusion  and  mystification  was 
proved  a  few  days  afterwards. 
The  Chamber,  believing  these  mo- 
dest and  humble  words,  abrogated 
the  law  which  banished  the  family 
of  Napoleon,  and  from  that  moment 
his  self-called  nephew  (who  is  cer- 
tainly the  son  of  Hortense,  though 
not  tne  son  of  his  putative  father, 
for  the  rule  laid  down  in  Coke  on 
Littleton,  pater  est  quern  nuptite 
demonstrant,  is  not  always  true  in 
fact,)  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  that  Republic  which 
he  meditated  to  abrogate  and  de- 
stroy from  the  very  moment  of 
his  election. 

While  these  scenes  were  being 
enacted  by  the  man,  his  followers 

Eointcd  to  his  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
ad  made  metier  et  marchandise  of 
every  principle.  Look  at  his  liberal- 
ism, said  one,  in  his  JRSveries  Polu 
tigiueg — ^look  to  his  love  for  the  army, 
said  another,  m\A'&ManueldeV ArtiU 
lerie — ^look  to  his  love  of  country, 
said  a  third,  in  his  Fragmens  Sis- 
toriques — look  to  his  knowledge  of 
trade  and  commerce,  said  a  fourth,  in 
his  Analyse  de  la  question  des  Sucres, 
—look  to  his  idolatry  of  the  emperor, 
said  a£[fth,inhis  Considerations  Poli^ 
tiques — ^look  to  his  socialism,  said  a 
sixth,  in  his  tractate  Sur  VJSxtinction 
du  Pauperisme — look  to  his  genuine 
religion,  said  a  seventh,  in  the  MS- 
langes,  and  forget  not,  also,  that  he 
attends  mass  every  Sunday  either 
at  St.  Soch  or  L*Assomption.  Thus 
were  the  army,  the  patriots ^wr^awy, 
the  trading  and  p-ocery  interests, 
commonly  called  m  Paris  le  ^enre 
Spicier — the  socialists,  the  impe- 
rialists, and  Buonapartists,  and  the 
priest  party,  all  conciliated  by  a 
nypocritical  escamotaae,  through, 
and  by  means  of  which,  the  per- 
sonal ambition  only  of  a  very  ordi- 
nary; individual  was  forwarded  and 
gratified.  Under  the  circumstances. 


it  is  not  wonderful  that  an  unsus- 
picious and  thoughtless  people  were 
duped — that  thoy  resolved  to  give  a 
man  who  had  been  long  an  exile, 
and  who  had  the  air  of  a  romantic 
and  chivalrous  adventurer,  a  trial 
and  a  fair  start. 

At  that  period,  the  popularity  of 
Lamartine  was  on  the  wane;  Cavaig- 
nac,  who  had  performed  such  won- 
derful services  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
family  property,  and  order  in  the 
days  of  June,  was  hated  and  feared 
by  the  Socialists  and  Bed  Be- 
publicans,  and  not  confided  in  by 
the  Parti  PrStre.  The  candidature 
of  Ledru  Bollin  was,  since  his  cir- 
culars, justly  dreaded  by  every  man 
of  sense  and  moderate  opinions. 
There  was,  therefore,  in  reality  but 
one  serious  name  opposed  to  that  of 
Buonaparte,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  days  of  June,  there  can  be  little 
doubtthatthepatriotismand  honesty 
of  Cavaignac  would  have  been  re- 
warded. But  the  proletaires  of 
France  and  the  working-classes  of 
Paris  were  incensed  against  the 
general,  because  of  the  successful 
resistance  he  opposed  to  them  ia 
June,  and  in  consequence  a  couple 
of  million  of  votes  or  more,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  Cavaig- 
nac would  have  collected,  were  given 
to  his  chief  opponent,  who  had 
already  for  years  been  coquetting 
with  Socialism,  and  who  had  latterly 
become  a  convert  to  Ultra-mon- 
tanism. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  over 
the  arts  by  which  a  majority  was  ob- 
tained ;  suffice  it  to  say,  M.  Buona- 
parte was  elected,  and  took  the  oath 
before  the  National  Assembly,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

*  In  pbesence  of  Gtod,  ai^d  be- 
FOBE  THE  French  people  befbe- 

8ENTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEM- 
BLY, I  8WEAB  TO  BEMAIN  FAITHFUL 
TO  THE  DEMOCBATIC  IIePUBLIC,  ONE 
AND  INDIVISIBLE,  AND  TO  FULFIL 
ALL  THE  DUTIES  WHICH  THE  CON- 
STITUTION  IMPOSES   ON   ME.' 

Before  he  was  elected,  M.  Buona- 
parte knew  the  force  and  stringency 
of  this  oath.  He  knew  it  was  a 
special  oath,  created  for  the  Presi- 
dent alone ;  that  it  was  intended  by 
the  imposers  to  be  a  bit  and  bridle 
in  the  President's  mouth — all  other 
poHtical  oaths  being  suppressed.  M. 
Buonaparte  took  the  obligation  intho 
most  solemn   and   apparently   the 
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jnost  sincere  fashion,  exclaiming — 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word 
- — *  Je  lejure* 

The  man  then  deliberately  and 
solemnly  accepted  the  Presidency, 
with  all  the  conditions  annexed,  know- 
ing that  he  was  elected  for  four  years 
—and  for  four  years  only ;  but  from 
the  day  of  his  election  in  1848,  to  the 
znoming  of  the  2nd  December,  1851, 
luB  whole  course  of  conduct  may  be 
said  to  hare  been  one  long  peijuiy, 
founded  on  a  course  of  the  most 
odious,  because  the  most  selfish, 
personality.  At  home,  a  game  of 
reaction  and  repression  was  com- 
snenced,  to  be  followed  abroad  by  an 
abettal  of  the  most  effete  tjrranny  and 
obscurantism,  and  the  most  odious 
and  oppressive  absolutism.  The 
President  became  the  fast  friend  and 
restorer  of  the  Pope,  against  whom 
he  had,  in  early  me,  combated  for 
the  independence  of  Italy.  Against 
the  iniquities  and  oppressions  of  the 
King  of  Naj>le8,  M.  Buonaparte 
raised  no  warning  voice.  His  oiplo- 
znacy  recorded  no  protest  in  refer- 
ence to  the  incarcerations  and  op- 
pressions of  Ferdinand  of  Naples ; 
aor  is  there  any  creditable  French 
blue  book  to  show  in  the  affairs  of 
Hungary,  of  Germany,  of  Switzer- 
land, or  of  Sardinia.  England  had 
to  fight  these  battles  alone.  Even 
in  the  afiair  of  Kossuth,  in  which, 
as  an  ex-state  prisoner,  it  might  be 
supposed,  M.  Buonaparte  would  take 
a  personal  interest,  no  effort  was 
made  by  the  head  of  the  executive 
or  his  ministers  to  render  the  cap- 
tivity of  that  remarkable  man  less 
irksome,  or  to  procure  his  release.  At 
Lome,  the  worst  eirars  of  the  Ck>n- 
Bulate,  oi  the  Empire,  of  the  Eesto- 
jation,  and  of  the  reisn  of  Louis 
Philippe  were  revived.  A  purely 
personal,  and  not  a  national  policy 
was  pursued.  The  priest  party  was 
encouraged.  Fanatical  missionaries 
and  congregations  wererevived.  The 
press  was  persecuted  and  mulcted. 
Beveral  towns  and  departments 
were  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
franchise  was  taken  from  tm«e  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  men.  Education 
was  restored  to  the  hands  of  the 
justiy  hated  Jesuits.  The  IJniver- 
mty  and  its  professors  were  placed 
under  ban.  Arrests  and  domiciliary 
visits  were  constantly  taking  place. 
!nie  army  was  continually  oeing 
tampered  with,  either  by  gifU  of 


money,  or  largesses  in  the  way  of 
victuals  or  strong  drink.  Journeys 
were  made  by  the  head  of  the  Exe- 
cutive to  the  departments.  Men 
known  to  be  favourable  on  these  oc- 
casions to  personal  and  dynastie 
views  were  promoted  to  prefectships 
and  sub-prefectships,  so  that  an  or- 
ganization of  conspirators  and  con- 
federates extended  through  the 
eighty-six  departments,  furthered, 
facilitated,  and  encouraged  by  the 
parish  priests.  These  holy  men,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  prefects,  aided 
and  abetted  the  Society  of  the  10th. 
December,  formed  for  tne  purpose  of 
perpetuatingBuonapartism  andimpe- 
riausm.  Against  all  these,  and  numy 
other  things,  the  Constitution,  in- 
different as  it  was,  and  the  Chiimber 
would  have  been  all-powerful,  had 
the  latter  pursued  a  straightforward 
course;  but  the  members  split  up  into 
parties  and  factions,  and  were  more 
anxious  in  pushing  their  own  per- 
sonal and  party  views,  or  in  obtain- 
ing a  triumph  over  their  political 
enemies  than  in  combating  the 
common  foe.  The  President  of  the 
late  Assembly,  the  base  anddastardl  j 
Dupin,  is  much  to  blame  for  the 
untoward  state  of  things.  From 
the  first  he  ruled  without  dignity  or 
impartiality,  and  became  the  mere 
tool  of  the  majority.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  allay  bitterness,  strife, 
and  angry  feehngs,  he  but  excited 
and  goaded  them  on.  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
While  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were 
lacerating  and  vilipending  each  other 
in  every  mood  and  tense,  their  fu- 
ture master  was  adulating  tiie  Pne- 
torian  cohorts,  and  pointing  out  the 
dissensions  of  demagogues  and  rhe- 
toricians. This  task  over,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  administrators 
and  politicians  within  the  Chamber, 
of  nearly  all  sides  and  shades,  and 
fooling  and  deceiving  each  man 
among  them. 

In  tiiree  years,  M.Buonaparte  has 
had  at  least  eighty  or  ninety  minis- 
ters (the  cabinet  being  generally  com- 
posed of  ten  members),  and  to  not  one 
of  these  has  he  given  an  unreserved 
confidence,  but  only  to  the  men  ap- 
pointed at  4  o'dockon  themorning  of 
the  2nd  December  —  conspirator! 
who  were  the  accomplices  in  his  most 
flagitious  perjuries  and  his  foulest 
treasons.  FromBarrot  and  Toocjue- 
yille  down  to  Faucher,  de  Thorigny 
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jind  Dayiel,  he  '  lued*  every  man  of 
them  '  np '  with  a  stanchless  Belfiah- 
ness  known  only  to  the  heartless 
political  Lntrifaer,  or  to  the  most 
reckless  of  political  gamblers. 

One  set  of  ministers  he  selected 
to  promote  an  external  policy — 
another  set  he  chose  for  the 
purpose  of  domestic  repression — 
A  third  to  procure  him  money — 
a  fourth  to  obtain  for  him  a  pro- 
longation of  his  power — a  fifth  to 
obtain  the  reyision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— and  BO  on  to  the  end  of  the 
long  chapter  of  intrigue,  deceit,  and 
dupery.  Provided  with  pliant,  un- 
principled and  unscrupulous  tools,  he 
vet  failed  in  all  his  objects,  and  at 
length  determined  on  a  coup-cTStcU. 
For  this,  enormouslyine,  dissembling 
and  deceit,  almost  (&yilish,  were 
necessaiT.  Favourite  regimento  were 
convoked  to  Paris.  Socialist  plots 
and  risings  were  forged  and  feigned. 
A  simultaneous  descent  of  conspira- 
tors and  EedBepublicans  from  Xjoh- 
don,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Savoy  was  declared  to  be  certain. 
In  the  speech  with  which  the  ses- 
aion  opened  in  the  early  days  of 
19'ovember,  we  were  told  there  was  a 
vast  demagogical  conspiracy,  that 
secret  societies  extended  their  organ- 
ization to  the  smallest  communes — 
that  a  Jacquerie  pervaded  the  coun- 
try. All  these  statements  were  gross 
and  infamous  exaggerations,  pre- 
pared and  uttered  with  the  veiled 
purpose  and  the  prtpense  maUoe 
of  violating  the  law,  and  making  a 
coup'cTStat.  The  better  to  conceal 
the  real  evil  intent,  a  repeal  of  the 
law  of  the  31st  May  was  recom- 
mended. Unfortunately,  the  majo- 
rity in  reference  to  this  presidential 
proposition  played  their  cards  un- 
wisely. They  had  but  to  vote  the 
restitution  of  a  principle  taken  away 
in  a  moment  01  panic — ^a  panic,  un- 
der the  operation  of  which  the  Pre- 
aident  gave  his  assent  to  their  vote, 
to  render  the  false  pretences  of  the 
head  of  the  Executive  transparent. 
But  the  majority  have  never,  within 
the  last  three  years,  been  just,  gene- 
rous, wise,  or  long-sighted.  By 
their  factious  and  suly  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  they  gave  M.  Buona- 
parte an  immense  advantage  over 


them — an  advantage  which  he  used 
with  much  sldll  and  adroitness  in 
his  address  at  the  Cirque,  in 
the  Champs  ElvsSes.  On  that  oc- 
casion, indeed,  ne  introduced  into 
his  address  the  word  Eepublic  for  the 
second  time  since  his  election  in 
1848 ;  but  it  was  only  to  say^  '  La 
SepvhUque  cest  moi,  and  I  interpret 
its  laws  and  usages  after  my  own 
imperial  fashion.'  This  speech  was 
so  well  received  by  a  packed  and 
servile  audience  of  ihe^enre  epieier 
and  hautifuier  class,  that  the  coun- 
seUors  of  the  JBlysie  hailed  it  as  the 
counter  covp  to  the  project  of  the 
Council  of  State.  Possibly  from  this 
moment  the  exact  period  of  the 
coup-d'Stat  was  resolved  upon.  At 
length,  at  one  bold  stroke,  the  mom^ 
ing  of  the  2nd  December  was  finally 
chosen.  The  night  previously  there 
were  festivities  at  the  Elysie.  There 
the  conspirators  assembled,  and 
thence  were  despatched  orders  to 
the  extra  parliamentary  ministry, 
that  their  resignations  were  looked 
for.  A  new  cabinet  was  ap- 
pointed* of  which  the  guiding  and 
Soveming  spirit  was  a  brother  of 
I.  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  M. 
De  Momy.*  On  the  career  of  this 
person  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a 
word.  A  pupil  of  the  school  o  the 
EttU  Major,  he  obtained  a  9oug  lieu- 
iefiani's  commission  in  1832,  and 
proceeded  to  Africa,  where  he  made 
the  campaign  of  Maacara  and  of 
Constantme.  Of  the  bravery,  cool- 
ness, and  energy  of  M.  De  Mozny 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
He  was  wounded  under  the  walls  of 
Constantine,  and  was  honourably 
mentioned  in  affairs,  for  which  he 
received  the  reward  dearest  to  a 
French  soldier's  heart — ^the  croix 
cThonneur.  In  the  military  service^ 
M.  De  Momy  remained  tiU  1838, 
when  he  left  it  to  enxrafe  iii  a  com- 
meroial  specolatioii-t^e  manu&o. 
ture  of  beet-root  sugar,  which  he 
had  commenced  on  a  large  wale  in 
Auvergne. 

The  delegates  of  the  sugar  in- 
terest soon  appointed  him  their 
secretary,  with  a  view  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  trade.  The  su- 
perior manner  in  which  he  ex- 
plained and  enforced  their  views  in 


P  *  The  fikther  of  M.  De  Horny  is  nid  to  be  an  ancient  aide-de-camp  of  the  Em- 
peror, now  a  general  in  the  French  service^  who  waa  employed  as  i^f«K<iBaiiHnr  by 
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a  clever  pamphlet  caused  him  to  be 
ultimately  elected  president  of  the 
society.  In  1842,  ne  first  became 
a  member  of  the  Chamber,  and  fre- 
quently spoke  in  a  manner  to  excite 
attention,  from  his  coolness  and 
aplomb.  But  although  a  certain 
abili^  and  energy  cannot  be  denied 
to  M.  De  Momy,  no  one  supposed 
him  to  be  specially  cut  out  for  a 
parliamentary  life,  or  for  a  great 
minister  of  state.  To  every  man 
acquainted  with  Parisian  society  in 
the  five  years— from  1843  to  184&— 
it  was  well  known  that  M.  De 
Momy  was  more  deeply  engaged  on 
the  turf,  at  the  Jockey  Club,  at  the 
gambling-table,  and  in  the  foyers 
of  the  opera,  than  in  parhamentary 
business.  His  coolness,  courage,  and 
quick  faculties  no  one  doubted.  He 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  horse- 
flesh, understood  ecarte  well,  and 
could  criticise  an  opera  or  baUet  with 
accurate  science ;  but  no  one  be- 
lieved him  to  know  anything  about, 
or  to  care  anything  for,  parliamen- 
tary government. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  as  much 
as  for  the  brotherhood  in  blood  (both 
beinff  born  of  the  same  mother), 
that  M.Buonaparte  chose  this  daring 
and  conscienceless  counsellor  as  his 
principal  minister.  The  new  chief 
of  the  Home  Office  had  giuduated 
in  tenderness  and  humanity  in 
Africa  ;  had  studied  the  doctrme  of 
chances  in  the  Jockey  Club  and  in 
the  betting-rooms.  He  was,  there-* 
fore,  prepared  to  play  double  and 
quits— to  go  for  what  the  French 
call  a  martingale,  and  to  stand 
the  liazard  of  a  desperate  cast 
of  the  political  dye.  At  a  quarter- 
past  six  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd 
December,  the  arrests  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  state  being  effected, 
M.  de  Momy,  having  remained  at 
the  Jockey  Club  playing  at  cards 
till  two,  entered  tne  Hotel  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  as  it  is 
called  in  France,  or,  as  we  should 
say  in  England,  the  Home  Office, 
accompanied  by  250  Chasseurs  de 
Yincennes.  This  afibrded  a  palpable 
indication  that  he  meant  to  take 
the  place  by  storm,  if  M.  de  Tho- 
rigny,  the  tenant  in  possession, 
showed  the  smallest  wavering  in 
favour  of  law.  A  letter  was  in- 
stantly sent  or  handed  by  M.  de 
Momy  to  M.  de  Thorigny,  written 
by  the  President,  thanking  him  for 


his  services,  and  informing  him  that 
M.  de  Momy,  his  brother  in  blood 
and  his  companion  in  crime,  was 
now  minister.  Thus  was  the  man 
who  laboured  for  M.  Buonaparte  for 
a  month  summarily  and  in  an  instant 
dismissed.  Then  began  the  hideous 
reign  of  violence,  of  iUe^ality,  and  of 
terror,  the  like  of  which,  whether 
for  hypocrisy,  for  force,  for  fraud, 
and  for  tyranny  combined,  France 
has  never  seen ;  no,  not  even  in  the 
Beifi^  of  Terror — ^for  then  there  was 
neimer  hypocrisy  nor  dissembling — 
till  the  close  of  1851. 

From  his  own  mere  motion— out  of 
the  workings  of  his  own  bad  and  vi- 
cious will — raided  by  De  Momy,  his 
brother,  and  Minister  of  thelnterior ; 
by  Le  Boy  St.  Amaud,  a  man  of 
indifferent  character  and  desperate 
fortunes,  and  Minister  of  War ;  and 
b^r  De  Maupas,  Prefect  of  Police, 
said  also  to  be  a  son  of  Hortense 
and  a  brother  of  the  President,  M. 
Buonaparte  accomplished  his  cold- 
blooded and  desperate  coup.  He 
restored  for  a  moment — ^and  for  the 
Presidential  election  merely  *—  a 
mockery  of  universal  suffrage ;  he 
dissolved  and  broke  up  theClmmber ; 
he  seized  on  the  members  and  ar- 
rested the  deputies.  By  the  vilest 
of  treachery,  and  by  the  story  of 
conspiracy,  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  persons  of  five  generals,  and 
transported  them  to  Ham. 

Haid  he  the  shadow  of  law  or  autho- 
rity to  do  any  one  of  these  things  P 
No— clearly  not.  Could  he  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  or  prorogue  it?  Un- 
questionably not.  On  tnis  point  the 
51st  article  of  the  Constitution  is 
explicit.  Speaking  of  the  attribu- 
tions of  the  President,  it  says,  II 
ne  pent  dissoudre  ni  proroger 
V Aasemblee  NcUionale,  ni  sutpendre 
en  aucune  manih^  Vempire  de  la 
Constitution  et  des  lois.  Therefore, 
by  this  article  the  dissolution  of  the 
Assembly,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Council  of  State,  the  restoration  of 
universal  suffrage,  the  arrest  of 
two  hundred  and  odd  deputies,  and 
aU  the  other  atrocities  committed 
in  houses  and  in  the  open  streets, 
were  clearly  illegal.  On  the  same 
morning  on  wliich  these  scenes  of 
violence  were  enacting,  more  than 
fifty  provincial  and  half-a-dozen 
Parisian  journals  were  illegally  sup- 
pressed, the  Municipal  Commission 
of  Paris  was  illegally  dissolved,  and 
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Paris  itself  was  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege.  These  deeds  were  as  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  as  the  dis- 
solution and  dispersion  of  the  Assem- 
bly. By  the  106th  article  of  the 
Constitution,  the  following  provision 
is  made : — *  One  hi  dSterminera  les 
ecu  daivs  leagueU  VHat  de  eihge 
paurra  Stre  cUclari,  et  reglera  les 
formes  et  les  effets  de  cette  mesure* 
I^ow,  a  law  presupposes  the  exist* 
tence  of  the  legislative  power, 
whereas  the  legislative  power  had 
been  antecedently  destroved.  In  the 
state  of  siege,  established  on  the 
24th  June,  184S,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  sitting,  and  the  juris- 
diction and  competence  of  councils 
of  war  were  limited  to  the  fautors 
and  authors  of  the  insurrection  ;  but 
in  the  state  of  siege  decreed  by  the 
sicvoleo,  siejubeootM..  Buonaparte,  no 
other  superior  or  concurrent  autho- 
rity existed.  Circumstances  give  to 
every  political  movement  and  fact 
their  colour  and  effect,  and  these 
were  the  circumstances  incident  to 
the  state  of  siege  declared  on  the 
2nd  December,  1851. 

If  there  had  been  a  ^eat,  an 
awful,  or  a  wholly  overruling  neces- 
sity for  j>lacing  the  capital  in  this 
state,  as  in  the  bloody  insurrection 
of  June,  there  might  be  not  merely  a 
palliation  but  a  tnumphant  defence 
for  the  momentaiy  subversion  of  the 
lawsandthe  libertiesofa  greatpeople, 
and  for  the  making  a  salutary  and 
terrible  example ;  but  here  was  no 
such  necessity.  Paris  was  polluted 
with  massacre,  and  saturated  with 
blood ;  peaceable  citizens  were  shot 
down  like  mad  dogs,  and  their  walls 
and  windows  battered,  for  no  better 
reason  than  this,  that  M.  Buonaparte 
declared — and  falsely  and  fraudu- 
lently declared — there  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  him.  Of  this  where 
are  the  proofs  P  Did  any  one  of  the 
five  generals  conspire  on  the  night 
of  the  Ist  December,  or  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd,  when  they  were 
captur^P  No:  they  were,  every 
one  of  them,  instead  of  being  en- 
^siged  in  conspiracies,  gently  repos- 
mg  in  their  beds,  enjoymg  a  fancied 
security  in  their  own  homes  and  at 
their  own  hearths,  while  they  were 
being  conspired  against  by  the  head 
of  the  State-armed  myrmidons  of 
bis  lawless  power. 

The  French  army,  generally 
humane,    clement,   and  brave,  ex- 


hibited on  this  occasion  such 
a  mixture  of  ferocity,  mingled 
with  levity  and  recklessness,  as 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
stimulus  of  wine  and  the  seductive 
influence  of  money.  The  moral 
sense  and  the  citizen  feeling  of  the 
soldier  were  drowned  in  wine  and 
brandy,  and  then,  under  tlie  guid- 
ance of  chiefs  gained  over  to  M. 
Buonaparte,  the  soldiers  were  let 
loose  on  defenceless  citizens.  I  can 
understand  that,  after  the  events  of 
1830,  and  February,  1848,  the  chiefs 
of  the  French  army,  and  the  French 
army  itself,  hungered  and  thirsted 
to  vindicate  its  character  against 
insurgents  of  any  kind  whatever. 
The  French  army  felt  that  it 
had  not  been  properly  handled  or 
commanded  in  1830, — still  less  in 
February,  1848.  But  the  character 
of  the  army,  for  discipline,  steadi- 
ness, and  obedience,  nad  been  re- 
trieved in  the  sanguinary  days  of 
June,  under  the  command  of 
Cavaignac,  Changamier,  Bedeau, 
Lamorici^re,  Duvivier,  Negrier,  Da- 
mesme,  and  Brea,  so  that  there  was 
no  need  again,  without  an  over- 
whelming necessity,  to  give  it  a. 
baptismiu  regeneration  by  the  pro- 
fuse shedding  of  French  blood. 

A  Socialist  conspiracy,  on  an  ex- 
tended scale,  was  put  forward  as 
the  pretext  of  tne  remorseless 
razzias  exeiiuted  on  the  2nd,  3rd, 
and  4th  of  the  last  month, — a  con- 
spiracy which  had  been  studiously 
kept  before  the  public  from  the  day 
of  the  delivery  of  the  Presidential 
speech  on  the  2nd  of  November,  just 
one  month  before;  but  the  proofs 
of  this  conspiracy  are  altogether 
wanting.  My  own  opinion,  from  a 
careful  consideration  and  examina- 
tion of  France  for  the  last  one-and- 
twenty  years,  (for  Socialism  dates 
so  far  back,  though  it  was  then 
known  under  another  name,)  is,, 
that  the  plague  of  Socialism  and 
Red  Bepuolicanism  have,  during  the- 
last  three  years,  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated, with  the  deliberate  desigu 
and  the  perfidious  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  mute  and 
inglorious  despotism  tha4;  now 
prevails. 

To  the  mass  of  the  smtdl  pro- 
prietors in  France  the  doctrines  of 
SociflJism  are  odious  and  distasteful ;. 
the  vast  majority  of  working  men, 
both  in  town  and  country,  are  un* 
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tainted  with  them;  and  I  myself 
doubt  that,  &om  one  end  of  the 
ooontry  to  the  other,  a  million  of 
Socialists  could  be  polled  if  they 
were  to  be  numbered  by  heads. 
AESuredly  in  the  capital,  supposing 
all  the  Socialists  summoned  for  a 

f*  venpurpose  onthe  2ndofDecember, 
do  not  oelieTe  that  £ye  thousand 
Socialist  fighting  men  could  be 
mustered  on  a&  the  barricades. 
No  doubt  the  ybrpo^  and  repris  de 
justice  in  Paris  are  a  very  numerous 
and  desperate  body.  But  these 
are  robbers,  burglars,  thieves,  whose 
appetites  are  whetted  for  plunder 
and  not  for  the  pronagation  or  de- 
fence of  theories  or  societies  or  of 
government.  Such  men  pillage,  rob, 
and  glut  themselves  with  debauchery 
and  crapulous  enjoyments,  but  they 
are  not  over  prone  to  fighting.  If 
any  of  them  were  on  the  barricades 
in  the  three  days  of  the  last  month 
of  December,  they  went  there  not  of 
their  own  accord,  but  incited  by 
agents  provocateurs  of  the  police. 

In  iact,  the  Socialist  conspiracy 
denounced  in  Presidential  speeches, 
writings  and  addresses,  so  lai^uished 
that  agents  provocateurs  belonging 
to  the  police  dressed  in  plain  clothes 
incited  the  people  to  mutiny.  Six 
of  these  men  were  shot  in  the 
miUe,  and  at  the  last  moment  it 
was  discovered  that  they  were  of 
the  brigade  of  M.  de  Maupas,  so 
that  it  snould  appear  that  even  the 
four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
dmeutiers  who  ranged  themselves 
behind  barricades  had  to  be  stimu- 
lated and  £oaded  on  by  police  and 
mouchard  aoettors,  who  were  them- 
selves forced  to  nungle  in  the  fray, 
and  to  pay  the  penalty  of  audi 
infamous  complicity  and  such  double 
treasons  by  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  worthless  and  ignominious  Uves. 
Does  this  look  like  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  Socialists  or  £eds? 
In  tact,  the  leaders  amongst  the 
Socialists  and  Beds  were  all  safely 
in  prison  on  the  morning  of  tlie 
coup,  and  I  do  not  believe  that, 
firom  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of 
the  provoked  imeute,  ^Ye  hundred 
Faubouriens  took  part  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  not  two  nundred  of  these 
were  armed.  The  total  number  of 
persons  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides  does  not  amount  to  800,  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
were  casual  wayfarers  in  the  streets. 


or  curious  and  harmless  spectaton 
either  at  windows,  at  balconies,  or 
passengers  on  the  trotUdr,  who  were 
mcited  by  an  appetite  for  news,  or  a 
desire  to  witness  street-fighting. 

'  To  appear  at  the  windows,'  sava 
one  of  the  correspondents  of  tna 
Times,  *  was  certam  death.'  Were 
persons  looking  out  of  windows 
then  engaged  m  a  conspiracy,  cr 
was  poor  Mr.  Pans,  the  diemist^ 
who  was  proceeding  from  his  shop 
in  the  Hue  de  la  Paix  to  his  shop  ia 
the  Faubourg  Montmartre,  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  P  In  fact,  of  con* 
spiraey  there  was  none,  and  o£ 
serious  fighting  there  was  none  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  The  only 
conspiracy  was  on  tne  part  of  ths 
tenant  ofthe  JElysie,  He  alone  had 
need  of  a  conspiracy,  for  his  was  m 
system,  not  based  on  the  liberty,  ck 
tne  independence,  or  the  wants  of  a 
great  nation.  A  ruler  whose  sys- 
tem is  based  on  a  policy  of  personal 
aggrandizement  and  of  selfish 
desires  merely,  has  need  of  inq^os- 
ture,  misrepresentations,  conspirft- 
cies,  and  crimes  to  conceal  and  cover 
his  guilt,  and  to  varnish  it  over  with 
the  plea  of  the  tyrant — necessity. 
Enormous  lying  was  therefore  had 
recourse  to.  Department  after 
department  was  placed  in  a  state 
of  siege,  under  the  pretext  thai 
Socialum  was  everywhere  rampant 
and  armine*  On  this  theme  the  Com- 
stUutiotinel  and  the  Faitrie  harped 
day  by  day  with  nauseous  iteration^ 
till  at  length  the  half  of  France  was 
under  martial  law  and  the  sharp 
dominion  of  the  sword.  Tet,  in 
six  days  from  the  eowp^HaU  the 
Var,  tne  Basses  Alpes,  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Shine,  and  all  the 
worst  departments,  were  tranquiL 
If  there  had  been  a  general  oon^ 
spiracf — ^if  ten,  or  even  five  per  oenL 
or  the  working  people  had  been 
tainted  with  subversive  Socialist  doe- 
trines,  could  tranquillity  have  been 
so  suddenly  restored,  even  with  the 
aid  of  380,000  bayonets  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  France?  Even 
admitting — ^which  I  freely  do — ^that 
the  leaders  of  the  arm^  had  studied 
street  and  town  warmre,  barricade 
fighting,  the  assault  of  houses  aad 
fortified  earrrfburs,  with  a  deadly 
and  dogged  resolve  to  be  victorious, 
yet  the  people  of  France  are  so 
orave  ana  martial — ^the  very  lowest 
populace  of  town  and  cotuitry  have 
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80  many  expedients  in  the  art  of 
attack  and  defence — that  if  they 
had  resolved  to  resist,  they  might 
have  occupied  the  army  for  months 
and  j>o8siDly  even  have  worn  out — 
certainly  have  cruelly  harassed — ^the 
most  disciplined  force.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  resistance  had 
ceased  within  a  week  in  the  very 
worst  localities,  affords  proof  positive 
that  the  men  in  insurrection  were 
but  mere  marauders,  recruited 
from  the  very  dregs  of  the  popuLti- 
tion.  Whenever  a  consideraole  por« 
tion  of  the  nation  seriously  combats 
for  a  principle  in  France,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  put  it  down.  The 
wars  of  Seligion,  of  the  League  and 
the  Fronde,  l^e  Legitimist  war  of 
La  Vendue,  which  tasked  all  the 
energies  of  so  jereat  a  general  as 
Hoche,  is  a  proofof  this.  &uld  there 
have  been  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  population  engaged,  or  any 
great  principle  at  stake,  in  a  strug- 

§le  which  was  over  in  four  or  five 
&JB?  No,  there  was  no  con- 
spiracy, unless  within  the  walls  of 
the  Ely 8^, 

I  fully  admit  that  it  were  desir- 
able that  the  Socialism  or  Com- 
munism of  Louis  Blanc,  and  the 
£ed  Eicpublicanism  or  Jacobinism 
of  Ledru  Eollin,  both  of  which 
have  done  such  mischief  to  France, 
should  be  put  to  the  rout,  and  for 
ever  driven  from  the  soil.  But  with 
the  professors  of  this  Socialism 
there  was  no  stand-up  fight,  for 
they  never  put  themselves  en  evp- 
denoe.  These  men  will  choose  their 
own  time  and  place  and  occasion,  if 
ihey  should  be  minded  to  make  a 
irtaruggle.  As  to  the  moderate  repub- 
lican, parliamentary  and  constitu- 
tional parties,  they  did  but  pro- 
tesir—they  did  not  fight.  ^ 
constitutional  party,  whether  com- 
posed of  monarchists  like  M.  de 
Broglie  and  M.  O.  Barrot,  or 
of  moderate  republicans,  like  Du- 
faure,  Passy,  l^e  TocqueviUe,  De 
Beaumont,  Lamartine,  Cavaignac, 
Bedeau,  and  Lamorici^re  reserves 
itself  for  future  contingencies.  It 
knows  itself  to  be  indomitable,  and 
its  triumph  to  be  ultimately  certain ; 
whether  that  triumph  be  deferred 
for  three,  six,  or  even  twelve  months. 
What  are  twelve  months  in  the  life 
of  a  nation,  or  even  of  a  party  which 
has  any  vitality  or  the  seeds  of 
stability.    Oh,  out  it  is  said,  the 


President  has  forestalled  1852.  '  He 
has  put  to  rout,'  says  that  model 
of  a  courageous  man  (who,  in  1848, 
first  hid  himself,  and  subsequently 
fled  to  Belgium) — 'he  has  put  to 
rout  all  the  revolutionists,  all  the 
Socialists,  all  the  bandits  of  France 
and  of  Europe ;  and  in  thus 
acting,  he  has  done  an  incom- 
parame  service  to  the  cause  of  ^ood 
order  and  of  Eoman-catholicism.' 
Ah,  M.  Montalembert,  we  are  not 
yet,  while  I  write,  within  a  week  of 
the  beginning — ^much  less  at  the 
end — 0?  1852.  Before  the  coming 
year  passes,  or  has  half  run  its 
course,  ycu  and  I  may  see  stranger 
things  than  either  or  us  have  yet 
witnessed.  You  call  the  remorse- 
less razzias  of  the  soldiery,  on  the 
2nd  Pecember,  the  revenge  of  the 
army  against  the  revolution  of  Feb- 
ruary. But  did  you  not,  as  well  as 
the  army,  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Cfonstitution — ^a  Ck)nstitution 
sprung  firom  the  very  loins  of  that 
revolution  P  Bevenge  is  an  act  of 
passion,  not  of  justice;  and  cer- 
tainly, a  portion  of  the  army  in  the 
interests  of  M.  Buonaparte  has,  to 
use  the  expressive  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, '  made  t^eir  arrows  drunk  wim 
blood ' — ^1  blush  to  say,  the  blood  of 
their  unarmed  and  unresisting  fel- 
low-citizens. M.  de  Montalembert 
would,  however,  forgive  M.  Buona- 
parte even  greater  crimes  than  he 
nas  perpetrated,  because  the  idol  of 
his  idolatry  has  restored  the  Pope 
to  his  subjects — ^because  he  has  re- 
vived councils  and  synods — because 
he  has  placed  education  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  eveiywhere  de- 
ferred,  not  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Gallican  der^,  like  the  good  Arch- 
bishop of  Pans,Monseigneur  Sibour, 
but  to  the  violent,  narrow-minded, 
and  intolerant  bigots  of  the  ultn^ 
montane  Church.  What  pleases  M. 
de  Montalembert  is,  that  M.  Buona- 
parte is  determined  to  tread  out  the 
last  liberty  of  the  country,  and 
to  instal  the  clergy  in  the  plaoe 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Bishc^ 
of  Chalons  says,  God  is  with  the 
President,  and  the  Bishops  of  Stras- 
burgh  and  Angers  tell  him  he  is  God's 
own  instrument.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  impostures,  practised  in 
the  sacred  name  of  religion  on  the 
credulity  of  the  French  people,  his- 
tory wiU  pronounce  its  award  on  the 
clerical  adulators  and  their  perjured 
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idol.  Some  of  these  priests  and 
bishops  may  be  deceivedi  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  not.  They 
know  well  that  M.  Bnonaparte  is  as 
necessary  to  them  as  they  are  to  M. 
Buonaparte.  Both  are  playing  a 
game,  m  which  the  people  are  the 
valets  dupes,  and  the  priests  and  the 
President  the  maxtresfripoTts.  One 
can  fancy  the  ultramontane  bishops 
exclaiming,  with  Voltaire — 

£h  quoi,  tout  factieuz  qui  pense  avec 

courage 
Doit  donner  aux  morteb  uu  nouyel  escla- 

▼age, 
n  a  droit  de  tromper,  s'il  trompe  avec 

grandeur. 
Oui.    Je  ooxmais  ton  peuple  :  il  a  besoin 

d'erreur. 

The  man  who  can  beliere,  after  the 
events  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of 
December,  that  the  protestations  of 
M.  Buonaparte  in  favour  of  repre- 
sentative government,  of  justice, 
and  liberty,  are  anything  more  than 
mere  paroles  dans  Vair,  than  mere 
soap-bubbles  blown  to  a  people 
harassed  by  civil  discord,  and  prone 
to  give  itself  up  from  mere  weari- 
ness to  pretenders,  must  indeed  be 
of  strong  faith.  The  Conmiittees 
of  the  Convention  oppressed  the 
French  with  violence ;  the  Directory 
with  trickery  and  chicane ;  !N'apoleon 
employed  both  means  alternately; 
but  the  Buonaparte  of  1851  has  simu- 
lated piety,  and  added  hypocrisy  to 
inhumanity. 

After  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  Napoleon  the  CTeat  was 
as  fuTsomely  flattered  as  the  Brum- 
magem Buonaparte  of  our  own  day. 
The  corpse  of  me  Duke  was  scarcely 
cold,  ere  TaUeyrand  told  his  master 
that  hepossessed  une  verve  de  justice 
et  d'humanitS.  Seguier,  the  First 
President  of  the  then  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Paris,  was  as  servile  as  the  actual 
Attorney-General  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  Dupin.  Napoleon^  said 
Seguier,  est  audela  de  Vhistoire 
kumaine,  il  appartient  aux  temps 
hSnnques,  H  est  audessus  de  Vadmi^ 
ration  ;  il  ny  a  que  V amour  qui 
puiese  s*iUveriusqu  a  lui. 

So  now,  aU  through  December 
has  the  false  man  who  reigns  in 
France  been  worshipped  as  a  demi- 
ffod  by  the  needier  knaves  aroxmd 
£im,  who  hope  to  wallow  in  his  more 
prosperous  fortunes.  Unless  he  is 
elected,  theypaaaionately  cry,  France 
ia  undone.  Jjieie  is  notning  but  him 


between  us  and  ruin.  But  he  was 
sure  of  his  re-election  for  four  years 
more  before  the  coup'd'Stat,  and  ia 
the  face  of  such  an  Section  the  con- 
stitution must  have  been  reviaed. 
The  coup,  therefore,  was  made  either 
for  the  six  additional  years  or  for 
empire — ^in  a  word,  for  nis  personal 
amoition. 

But  I  do  not  see  that  the  altema^ 
tive  of  France's  undoing  followed 
the  non-election  of  M.  Buonaparte. 
France  possesses  himdreds  of  men. 
fitter  to  be  chief  magistrate.  The 
Cavaignacs,  the  Dufaures,  the  De 
Tocquevilles,  the  Passys,  the  La- 
martines,  the  De  Beaumonts,  among^ 
the  Constitutionalists  —  why  not 
say  the  Benoit  d*Azys  and  La 
Bochejacquelins  among  the  Le* 
^timists — and  the  De  Broglies» 
Barrots,  and  De  Eemusats  amons 
the  Orleanists.  I  reprobate,  myself 
no  form  of  government  on  mere 
abstract  principles ;  I  am  convinced 
that  France  might  be  great,  glorious^ 
and  free  under  an  herediteiy 
monarchy,  under  an  elective  mon- 
archy, or  under  a  renubUc.  But 
what  I  maintain  is,  that  she  can 
neither  be  great,  glorious,  nor  free 
under  a  Buonaparte  and  a  Buona- 
partean  system.  Buonapartism 
means  a  rigid  and  relentless  sta- 
tocracy,  a  belligerent,  war-making, 
and  war-creating  despotism,  whicn 
stands  not  on  honour,  or  hereditary 
right,  or  tradition,  or  on  free  elec- 
tion by  the  people,  but  on  mere 
brute  force.  Such  a  flagrant  and 
shameless  usurpation  of  authority 
as  this  system  presupposes,  can  only 
hold  power  by  acts  similar  to  those 
by  which  it  acauired  it.  The  pseudo- 
Buonaparte  of  our  day  imitates  the 
Buonaparte  of  1804.  He  reigns  by 
and  for  the  army,  and  to  the  army 
and  to  the  army  only  he  must  look 
for  the  continuance  of  his  usurped 
authority.  To  excite  soldiers  to  cut 
and  shoot  down  citizens  is  an  eaay 
task ;  but  to  keep  them  in  obedience, 
once  excited,  is  the  real  difficidty. 
'An  army,'  as  Himie  says,  'is  so 
forcible  and  so  coarse  a  weapon,  that 
any  hand  which  wields  it  may, 
without  much  dexterity,  perform 
any  operation  and  attain  any  ascen- 
dant m  human  society.'  But  a  man 
who,  by  means  of  the  army,  attains 
that  ascendant,  must  go  m>m  step 
to  step  in  the  path  he  has  enterecL 
When  a   breach   ia  once   formed 
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between  the  civil  and  military  por- 
tions of  society,  the  man  elevated 
on  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  above 
his  deserts,  mast  side  with  the 
soldiers,  or  he  is  deposed  by  the 
Praetorians,  the  Strelitzes,  or  the 
Janissaries  who  lifted  him  up  on 
their  bucklers  from  worse  than 
nothingness — ^that  is  to  say,  from 
notoriety  without  good  fame.  The 
evidence  of  history  goes  to  prove 
this,  and  the  case  of  M.  Buonaparte 
will  not  be  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
It  may  be  answered  that  the  will 
of  the  soldiers'  sabre  is  ratified 
by  the  free  vote  of  the  civilian. 
'Free  vote,  indeed!  when  the 
device  of  the  new  dictator  is 
•  Vote  pour  moif  ou  je  te  tue.* 
Yree  vote,  when  Paris  and  forty-four 
departments  are  in  a  state  of  siege  ! 
Free  vote,  when  military  tribunals 
are  alone  sitting !  Free  vote,  when 
soldiers  arebivouackingin  the  streets ! 
Free  vote,  when  the  leaders  of  the 
people  are  in  prison!  Free  vote, 
when  public  opinion  is  suffocated! 
Free  vote,  when  twelve  Parisian 
journals  have  been  suppressed !  Free 
vote,  when  the  National  Guards  are 
disbanded !  Free  vote,  when  mayors 
are  displaced !  Free  vote,  when 
terror  and  espionage  reign  in  every 
quarter !  Free  vote,  when  any  printer 
striking  off  negative  bulletins  is  cer- 
tain to  lose  his  brevet !  Free  vote, 
when  passports  are  denied  to  the 
deputies  to  go  among  their  consti- 
tuents !  Free  vote,  when  letters  are 
read,  and  if  obnoxious  to  authority, 
destroyed  at  the  post-office !  Free 
vote,  when  there  is  no  alternative 
between  sycophancy  and  silence ! 
Free  vote,  when  violence  and  tyranny 
make  men  dissemble  their  real  sen- 
timents, but  where  neither  violence 
nor  tyranny  can  induce  them  to  be- 
lieve that  this  mockery  of  empire 
can  endure  longer  than  a  dark  hour, 
unless,  indeed,  as  Niebuhr  supposes, 
we  are  to  have  a  second  edition  of 
the  dark  ages  orer  again.  Free 
vote,  when  vae  electorial  lists  are 
in  packed  hands !  Free  vote,  when 
the  administrative  machinery  is 
corrupted  and  debauched!  Free 
vote,  when  M.  Suchet  d*Albufera  is 
told  that,  if  he  wrote  fifty  letters  to 
his  constituents,  not  one  of  them 
should  go!     Free  vote,  when  the 

Soofs  of  all  journals  are  sent  io  the 
inister  of  the    Interior!     Free 
vote,  when  Arthur  Berryer,  who 


called  at  the  Home  Office  to  ask 
nermission  to  see   his  imprisoned 
father,  the  illustrious  orator  of  the 
Chamber,  is  gazetted  by  the  organ 
of  despotism,  the  PcUrie,  as  having 
called  to  make  his  submission,   a 
calumny  which  the  noble  young  man 
cannot  get  contradicted  to  this  day ! 
Free  vote,  when  men  are  called  to 
deliberate  without  choice  and  com- 
pelled to  vote.  Aye  or  "No,  to  a 
proposition  backea  up  by  120,000 
men,  with  cannons  pointed  and  bayo- 
nets fixed.    The  question,  in  truth, 
has  been  proposed  in  a  manner  full 
of  fraud  and  destitute  of  every  ele- 
ment of  fairness ;  and  under  compul- 
sion, terror,  and  a  species  of  half- 
consternation,  half-stupefaction,  men 
have  been  induced  to  ballot.     But 
that  the  majority  of  them  have  voted 
freely  I  never  can  admit.    Freely, 
however,  or  imder  compulsion,  they 
have  surrendered  their  liberties  for  a 
time  to  a  master  who  has  been  false 
to  everything  but  his  own  ambition. 
It  is  idle  to  say,  as  some  jour- 
nals   in    England    say,    that   this 
question  concerns  France  alone ;  it 
concerns  all  Europe,  if  not  the  civil- 
ized world.    Thirty-six  millions  of 
slaves  in  France  would  bo  fitting  in- 
struments  to   enslave   the   world. 
France,insurrenderingherownliber- 
ties,  may  be  seized  with  the  furia 
Francese  to  level  down  other,  and 
most  of  all  free  and  constitutional 
nations,  to  her  own  level.    She  may 
wish,  by  way  of  lightening  them  or 
rendering  them  less  ^alli^,  to  un- 
pose   the  fetters,  wmch  ^e  must 
ever  wear  uneasily,  on  other  nations. 
It  is  therefore  puerile  to  say  that 
this  question  does  not  concern  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  in  an  especial 
degree    England.    France   is  now 
deuvered  over,  bound  and  bleeding, 
to  M.  Buonaparte,  and  France  has 
taken   no  precaution  whatever  to 
prevent  him  from  abusing  the  most 
formidable  power  he  has  assumed. 
He  has  not  given  one  single  gua- 
rantee.   Not  one  barrier  has  oeen 
raised   against    his    absolute    wiU. 
The  man  believes  in  nothing  but  in 
the  strength  of   his  own   destiny 
and    the  weakness   of  human  na- 
ture.     Should  one   wise  or  good 
measure    fall    from  his    hands,  it 
will  not  be  because  he  believes^  it 
wise  or  good  in  itself,  but  because 
he  believes  it  to  be  favourable  to  his 
own  personal  ambition,    f  o  gratify 
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this  ambition,  and  to  assuage  bis 
thirst  for  power,  he  woiild  goTcm 
France  to-morrow,  if  it  suited  his 
pnrposes,  as  though  he  reigned  in 
Morocco.  The  tvwmt  of  the  French 
people  must  be  me  enemy  of  every 
free  people  imder  the  snn,  and  he 
cannot  look  on  free  institutions 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  French 
coast  otherwise  than  with  disgust, 
if  not  with  dread.  He  may  for  a  few 
weeks  preserve  as  much  ot  a  republi- 
can system  as  shall  sustain  his  autho- 
rity, layour  his  ambition,  or  nourish 
his  arrogance.  But  when  the  man 
who  has  extinguished  the  press,  put 
down  the  Chambers,  introduced  tho 
censorship  both  of  books  and  joumala 
— who  does  not  even  allow  9,/euille^ 
ton  to  be  published  which  contains  a 
quotation  irom  Tacitus  having  refer- 
ence to  a  tyrant,  finds  that  his  acts 
are  denounced  by  tongue  and  br 
pen  in  England,  he  will  begin  to  think 
that  the  existence  of  his  own  tyranny 
is  incompatible  with  a  free  press  and 
fr«e  institutions  in  this  hajspy  land. 
M.  Buonaparte  has  extinguished 
discussion  and  free  speech,  and  anni- 
hilated liberty  at  home;  but  in  the 
country  of  Moli^  and  of  Voltaire, 
of  Chateaubriand,  De  Beranger,  and 
Madame  de  Stael,  he  cannot  kill 
ideas  or  prevent  people  from  opening 
the  boot  of  history,  or  recurring  to 
the  records  of  the  past.  The  worst 
of  the  Bourbons,  with  all  their 
faults,  never  sought  to  murder  the 
mind  of  the  country.  The  mind» 
the  intellect,  the  genms,  the  wisdom 
of  France,  are  now  proscribed — are 
in  prison— or  in  exile.  The  profound 
lawyers,  the  parliamentary  orators, 
the  experienced  administrators,  the 
poets,  the  historians,  the  publicists, 
of  a  people  renowned  for  their 
atticism,  are  all  either  ostracised  or 
divorced  from  the  service  of  the 
State.  There  is  an  impassable 
gulf  between  M.  Buonaparte  and 
the  Slite  of  the  nation — ^between  his 

fovemment  and  men  of  honour, 
lis  conduct  towards  M.  M0I6,  to 
M.  de  Eemusat,  to  Cavaignac,  to 
Changamier,  to  Bedeau,  to  Leflo,  to 
Oudinot,  to  Bulheires,  and  even  to 
M.  Thiers  and  M.  Baz^,  has  been 
such — ^not  to  speak  of  his  conduct  to 
the  210  deputies  arrested  like  felons 
and  thrust  into  gaol — ^thatas  Greorge 
lY .  said  of  his  uncle,  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  Due  d'Enghein,  'All  the 


gentlemen  in  Europe— all  the  men 
of  mind  and  intelligence,  must  be 
in  array  against  a  system  supported 
only  by  bayonets,  and  by  sheer, 
stiroid  orute  force.'  All  tne  young 
and  ardent,  all  the  men  of  genius 
and  spirit,  all  the  salons, — ^and  the 
power  of  the  salons  in  France  is 
almost  omnipotent, — are  arrayed 
against  the  new  despotism.  S<mie 
of  the  noblest  refusals  of  adhesion 
have  proceeded  from  men  of  letters, 
such  as  Mignet,  Alexandre  Thomas, 
and  Leon  Faucher,  a  late  minister. 
In  the  presence  of  such  monstrous 
ille^zdities,  the  Academy  of  Moralaad 
Pohtical  Sciencesmetonly  to  adjourn. 
It  is  said  that  the  French  fiinds 
and  French  shares  have  risen.  In  the 
funds,  the  government  has  it  nearly 
always  in  its  powerto  'rigthe  market,* 
as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  by  means 
of  the  twelve  agentsde  change  andthe 
Jew  brokers,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Foulds  and  the  Bothschilds.  The 
day  before  the  three  days  of  July, 
1830,  the  French  funds  were  higher 
than  they  are  now.  The  organs  of 
the  Elysee  in  England  who  point  to 
the  rise  in  the  funds  do  not,  how- 
ever, tell  us  that  so  great  is  the  de- 
mand for  gold  by  strangers  and 
natives  depiurting  the  king£nn,  that 
the  agio  upon  it  has  risen  to  six, 
seven,  and  eight  per  cent,  within  a 
few  days.  It  does  not  suit  the 
fanatics  of  slavery  to  let  this,  or  any 
other  xmpleasant  truth,  ooze  oat. 
It  may  be  answered,  that  the  govern- 
mentof  M.Buonapiurte  is  not  slavery. 
By-and-by,  at  his  own  good  plea- 
sure, and  of  his  own  infinite  bounty, 
he  may  generously  accord  to  tne 
nation  a  paid  senate,  nominated  by 
him;  andhemayallowtobeelectedf, 
by  a  suffrage  h  deux  degrks,  electors 
who  Will  in  turn  elect  the  deputies 
also  to  be  paid.  Are,  then,  lul  the 
struggles  of  seventy  years — are  all  the 
strc^gles  of  Mirabeau  and  Bamave 
— 01  Manuel  and  Foy— of  Constant, 
and  Perier,  and  Lamarque — of  De 
Serres  and  Martignac — of  Maugnin 
and  Odillon  Barrot,  to  end  in  this 
sham  and  this  false  pretence?  Is 
the  world  going  back  again  to  the 
time  of  the  28  Floreal,  an.  12,  to 
the  constitution  of  the  ^  Frimaire, 
or  to  the  Senatus  Consultum  of 
1802  P  If  so,  then  civilian  France 
wiH  have  repression  at  home,  and 
militaiy  France  employment  abroad. 
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Farce  will  be  ereiTwliere  tindis- 
gnised,  and  t3rTaniiy  everywhere 
audacionB.  It  is  imposaible  such  a 
system  can  endnre,  for  the  excesses  of 
&ee  discussion,  both  of  tongue  and 
pen,  are  now  so  interwoven  with 
the  daily  existence  of  Frenchmen—* 
thev  are  so  inherent  to  his  nature 
and  habitudes,  that  he  requires 
them  as  much  as  his  cttfi  au  lait, 
or  his  poictae  h  la  JuUenne.  For 
the  base  and  abject  homage  paid  by 
the  servile,  the  imbecile,  the  syco- 
phantic, to  the  false  and  faithless,  I 
am  prepared.  The  crest  of  the 
nation  is  now  htmibled.  Cruelty 
and  oppression  excite  no  indignation 
'^-^canoalous  frauds  no  contempt — 
gigantic  treacheries  no  distrust.  JBut 
a  day  of  reckoning  must  soon  come, 
when  crime  will  be  considered  not 
the  less  crime  because  of  its  tempo* 
rary  success — ^when  wickedness  will 
be  considered  wickedness  though 
united  with  power ;  and  when  '  the 
unconquerable  will  and  the  im- 
mortal hate  *  of  a  nation  will  find 
language  and  expression. 

Against  the  people  of  France, 
fellow-countrymen,  I  have  breathed 
not  a  word  contemptuous  or  dis- 
paraging. It  is  for  the  people  of 
France — ^it  is  on  behalf  of  the  edu- 
cation and  intellect  of  France,  that  I 
have  raised  my  feeble  voice.  With 
France,  like  the  generality  of  my 
countrymen,  I  d^ire  a  nrm  and 
compact  alliance  through  good 
report  and  through  evil  report.  But 
it  is  with  free  and  constitutional 
France,  with  its  Chambers  sitting, 
and  its  press  unrestricted,  that  X 
cbim  my  country  should  be  leagued 
in  complete  confidence  and  entire 
friendliness.  If  the  nation  in  a 
moment  of  blindness,  or  hallucina- 
tion, or  under  the  pressure  of  a  hard 
necessity,  elect  a  stock  or  a  stone, 
by  all  means  let  ua  acknowledge  the 
symbol;  but  between  acknowledg- 
ment and  respect,  or  a  cordial  in- 
tercommunion, there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference. The  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Frendi  people,  properw 

and  therefore  we  ou^ht  to  make 
great  sacrifices  of  opimon,  of  conve- 
nience, and  even  oi  smaQ  interests 
and  petty  prejudices,  to  maintain 
that  alliance ;  but  we  are  not  bound 
as  a  nation  (though  we  may,  and 
ought,  in  any  ana  every  event  to 


^ilfil  all  public  obligations  towards 
France)  to  subserve  the  personal 
projects  of  any  man  who  has  exhi- 
bited faithlessness  and  want  of  prin- 
ciple as  elected  head  or  self-imposed 
Dictator  of  that  ^nation.  What 
reliance  can  we  place,  for  instance, 
on  M.  Buonapaiie's  solemn  engage- 
ments with  us,  when  we  see  how  ne 
has  observed  his  most  solemn  and 
sworn  engagements  with  his  own 
country  P  U  nder  the  circumstances 
of  his  personal  character  and  his 
newly  acquired  power,  considering 
who  and  what  are  his  public  coun- 
sellors, and  who  his  private  council, 
advisers,  and  intimate  firiends — con- 
sidering that  the  one  is  composed  of 
theDe  Momys,  the  St.  .^inauds, 
and  the  De  Maupas,  and  the  other 
of  Fialon,  ex-clerk  of  a  huissier 
calling  himself  De  Persigny,  of 
Bataille,  a  civil  engineer  of  Brifiault» 
an  architect,  and  of  Mocquard,  a 
disbarred  advocate — ^let  us  ask  our- 
selves what  guarantees  have  we 
that  M.  Buonaparte  will  not  retain 
and  extend  by  the  sword  a  power 
which  he  has  acquired  by  itP 
Elected  for  ten  years,  he  will  go  for 
uncontrolled  dominion,  nor  sufier 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  the  free 
Senate  Chamber,  press,  and  voice 
of  Belgium,  the  free  press  and 
Chamber  of  Piedmont,  and  the  free 
and  neutral  territory  of  Switzerland. 
England  has  ever  been  an  inviolate 
asylum  for  strangers,  for  political 
refugees,  for  the  oppressed  of  every 
age,  of  every  nation,  and  of  every 
cSme.  England  is  now  within  one 
hour  and  three-quarters  of  Calais 
and  Boulogne,  and  the  light  of 
France  cannot  be  extinguished  for 
more  than  a  time  inconceivably 
ahort,  so  long  as  a  spark  of  freedcna 
remains  in  Fsigland.  If,  therefore, 
any  man  looks  to  uphold  absolute 
power  even  for  a  twelvemonth  in 
France,  he  must  look  on  the  corrup- 
tion or  destruction  of  England  ais  a 
condition  precedent  to  his  success. 
It  must  be  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  any  such  project  of  devilish  dark- 
ness and  tyranny  to  deaden  or  to 
destroy,  to  drug  into  drowsy  sleep, 
or.  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  to  our 
dear  old  countrjr*  When  schemes 
of  criminal  ambition  are  brewing 
anywhere,  fellow-countrymen,  rest 
assured  the  day  of  danger,  if  not  of 
battle,  is  approaching  ror  England. 
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Tlie  paramount  intereat  of  every 
state  —  that  which  comprehends 
«very  other — is  security.  England 
desiring  no  conquest  or  accession  of 
territory  or  contmental  dominion,  is 
over  secure,  so  Ibng  as  there  is  an 
uniform  observance  of  justice  on  the 
part  of  the  great  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent. We  have  no  ambition  on 
the  continent.  Oar  apparent  and 
our  real  interests  are  never  at  vari- 
ance with  justice.  But  if  a  reign  of 
tyranny  commences  within  sight  of 
our  shores,  the  example  is  dan- 
gerous ;  the  shock  must  be  felt 
almost  as  quickly  as  news  is  now 
conveyed  by  submarine  telegraph. 
This  country  has  ever  been,  to  use 
the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  '  the 
sconce  and  fort  of  all  Europe,'  the 
last  refuge  of  liberty  of  thought  and 
of  independence  of  action.  For  two- 
and-twenty  years,  at  a  cost  of  scores 
4>f  millions,  we  warred  against  ty- 
ranny in  many  disguises ;  for  ten  or 
•eleven  years  we  warred  against 
tyranny,  at  the  expense  of  more 
tnan  a  score  of  millions,  against  one 
man.  Is  this  battle  to  be  fought 
over  again  in  1852  P  Has  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  the  expense 
which  we  are  still  paying,  taugnt  no- 
thing to  us  and  otners  P 

I  deprecate  an3r  war  with  Erance, 
whose  people  I  admire  and  respect, 
and  whose  social  system  I  love.  But 
watehfulness  and  wariness  in  refer-' 
ence  to  the  Dictator  of  Erance  is  not 
suspicion  of  the  Erench  people.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  victory  of  M. 
Buonaparte  over  Erance  has  been 
hailed  with  acclaim  by  the  envoys 
of  ilussia  and  AustHa,  ought  to  have 
induced  our  ambassador  to  have 
postponed  his  con^tulations  till 
the  usurpation  of  M.  Buonaparte  had 
been  veneered  over  by  the  enforced 
acquiescence  of  six  millions  and  a 
Jialf  of  scraps  of  wMto  paper.  It  is 
a  paper,  not  a  personal  acquiescence. 

There  are  calumniators  going 
about  the  town  saying  that  Viscount 
Falmerston  has  approved  of  this 
coup'd^Stat  and  its  monstrous  con- 
sequences. In  proof  of  their  in- 
credible assertions,  they  point  to  a 
morning,  to  an  evening,  and  to  a 
Sunday  journal,  supposed  to  occa- 
sional!]^ receive  the  noble  Lord's 
revelations.  It  is  unhappily  true 
that  some  organs  of  the  English 
press  have  given  countenance  to  the 


usurper ;  but  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
a  manly  and  generous  character, 
with  aclear  head  and  long  experience* 
has  done  so,  I  will  not  believe,  till 
the  evidence  is  conclusive.  If  he 
have  done  so,  he  must  be  mad  or 
criminal,  and  in  either  case,  he  was 
no  longer  fit  to  sit  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Qiieen  of  England. 

Others  there  are  who  say  that  the 
coup  receives  the  sanction  of  the 
remains  of  the  Peel  partv.  But  ihe 
generous  and  well-toned  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  less  fla- 
grant atrocities  of  Naples,  is  an 
answer  to  the  flagitious  lalsehood. 

Others,  again,  more  desperately 
malignant,  exclaim  that  M.  Buona- 
parte is  looked  on  approvingly  by 
tJarl  Derby,  the  soul  of  chivalry,  of 
straightforwardness,  and  of  honour. 
Never,  never  can  I  believe  such  a 
statement  in  reference  to  a  peer 
without  stain,  without  reproach.. 
The  whole  life  of  Lord  Stanley 
belies  the  fiction.  Indeed,  I  feel 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  best 
men  of  all  parties,  however  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  Erance,  must 
in  their  souls  loathe  the  treacherv, 
fraud,  and  hvpocrisy  apparent  in 
every  sta^e  of  the  late  events.  It  is 
no  part  of  an  EngHshman*s  nature  to 
love  treachery,  to  admire  despotism, 
to  worship  tyranny,  or  to  crouch 
before  usurpation.  It  is  not  by 
mild  words  or  obsequious  servility, 
we  shall  preserve  our  rights  and 
maintain  our  independence,  or  se- 
cure peace,  or  defy  aggression — ^if 
aggression  there  is  to  be.  I  am  no 
leveller,  no  republican,  no  ranting 
demagogue  of  the  hustings  or  the 
platform,  but  a  Whig  of  the  school 
of  the  late  Lord  Grey  and  of  the 
present  Earlof  Derby,  who  lias  never 
renounced,  I  believe,  the  doctrines 
of  pure  Whi^gery,  the  doctrines  and 
principles  ot  his  House.  And  the 
spirit  of  such  doctrines  prompts  me, 
in  the  midst  of  engrossing  avocations, 
to  proclaim  that  if  Liberty  prevail 
not  in  Erance,  haying  Wisdom  and 
Justice  And  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment for  her  companions,  there  is 
danger  in  the  distieuioe  for  our  com- 
mon country. 

I  remam,  fellow-countrymen. 
Your  faithful  servant, 

A.  V.  KiswAir. 

TcAiple,  Dec.  26,  1851. 
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ME.  BENJAMIN  DISEAELI  AS  LEADEE  AND  LEGISLATOE. 


'AITR.  DISEAELI  is  the  de  facto 
•^"J-  leader  of  the  Tory  Opposition, 
or  Coiintiy  Party,  in  the  Jdonse  of 
Commons.  The  position  is  brilliant 
and  commanding.  It  has  dazzled 
and  gratified  the  ambition  of  some 
of  the  sreatest  orators  and  most 
powerfnl  statesmen  of  past  and 
present  times.  Not  to  go  too  far  up 
the^  stream  of  parliamentary  history, 
there  are  the  names  of  Pitt,  Canning, 
and  Peel;  men  who  laboured  hard 
and  long  at  their  constitutional  task, 
by  their  tactics  and  their  oratory 
forging  with  patient  toil  the  weapons 
wherewith  they  made  the  laws. 
For,  the  legitimate  leader  of  an 
opposition  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  partisan  chief,  aluiough  it 
is  for  him  to  lead  the  assault  or  to 
defend  the  breach.  A  man  called  by 
his  party  to  that  high  and  honourable 
post,  and  confided  in  by  them  while 
there,  becomes  an  important  and  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  great  constitutional 
machine.  Besides  his  militant  func- 
tions, he  is  the  internreter  of  the 
growing  wants  or  the  oaffled  wishes 
of  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  community;  the  wisdom  of  our 
system  providfing  that  those  wants 
and  wishes  shall  be  reduced  to  some 
practicable  shape,  so  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  new  legislation  shall  fall 
on  those  who  oppose  the  old,  and 
thus  the  nation  be  never  left  without 
lawgivers  and  laws.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  therefore,  becomes 
de  facto  a  ruler  of  the  people,  long 
berore  he  is  so  de  jure.  If  he  rightly 
comprehends  his  mission,  even  his 
strategy  must  be  prospective.  Like 
a  general  manoeuvring  in  a  friendly 
country,  he  must  never  gain  victory 
at  too  great  a  loss  to  the  bod^-politic. 
In  wounding  even  his  pohtical  ad- 
versaries, he  runs  the  risk  of  too 
deeply  injuring  those  who  may 
one  oay  be  his  firiends,  or  at  least 
the  object  of  his  guardianship.  If, 
to  gain  a  temporary  triumph,  he 
makes  too  great  an  onslaught  on 
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principles,  he  unsettles  the  founda- 
tions of  his  future  dominion.  There- 
fore, in  his  uttermost  hostility  there 
must  mingle  somewhat  of  prudent 
caution  and  paternal  care.  While  a 
negative,  not  to  say  a  fictitious  policy 
wiU  serve  as  a  pretext'  for  assaults, 
there  must  always  be  a  positive 
policy  in  reserve.  To  harmonize 
these  two,  yet  not  disclose  too  much 
of  either,  demands  tact,  finesse,  and 
political  probity  of  no  common  order; 
at  least  in  the  present  day,  when 
political  strife  is  no  longer  inter- 
necine, and  the  result  of  every  fresh 
struggle  adds  to  the  arguments  for 
systematic  compromise.  Here  is  but 
tne  outline  of  the  qualifications  re- 
quired in  a  Leader  of  Op{>osition, 
not  of  the  powers  and  qualities  they 
imply.  Eloquence,  personal  influ- 
ence, tact,  strategic  genius,  temper, 
foresight,  magnanimity,  knowledge, 
even  to  the  minutest  details, — ^how 
rare  in  their  separate  manifestation, 
and  still  more  rare  in  combination! 

Bearing  these  conditions  in  mind« 
the  nation  oufht  to  look  with  jealous 
scrutiny  at  the  character  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  man  who  fills  the 
post  of  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  just  now  that  man.  Are 
we  not  bound  then  to  inquire  by 
what  means  he  reached  that  post, 
and  by  what  right  he  keeps  itP 

This  wo  shall  endeavour  to  do  in 
the  following  pages,  premising  that 
our  tests  will  be  applied,  not  to  the 
measures  Mr.  DisraeU  may  re- 
commend, but  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducts  his  party;  so  that 
if  the  result  of  our  scrutiny  be 
favourable  to  him,  we  shall  in  nowise 
commit  ourselves  to  an  approval  of ' 
his  policy ;  while  if  it  be  unfavour- 
able, we  shall  bo  exonerated  from  the 
charge  of  political  partiality. 

Five  years  ago  we  passed  in  re- 
view the  then  career  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli as  an  author  and  politician. 
The  result  of  a  very  elaborate  ex- 
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amination  was  a  singalar  array  of 
contrasts  and  inoongruities,  of 
failures  and  triumphs,  of  incompre- 
hensible  eccentricities  and  uncom- 
prehended  powers.  As  an  author, 
we  found  lum  commencing  with  a 
novel  of  singular  origimuity  and 
force,  ^diich  at  once  fised  attention 
on  its  youthful  writer;  and  finishing, 
after  an  interval  full  of  literary  ex- 
travagances, with  fictions  displaying 
no  great  advance  m  constructive  or 
artistic  skill,  and  chiefly  interesting 
*  Bs  being  astonishing  political  pam- 
phlets in  three  volumes.  As  a  poli- 
tician, his  progress  had  been  as 
Btrikingnshad  been  his  retrogression, 
or  at  leaat  his  non-advancement,  in 
the  other  branch  of  intellectual 
activity.  From  his  first  dShut,  some 
two-and-twenty  years  ag[o,  in  the 
political  arena,  he  had,  it  is  true, 
attempted  a  series  of  '  vigorous 
assaults  on  the  portals  of  the  Temple 
of  Fame*  with  ridiculous  ili-success, 
until  at  last  the  culminating  pemit  of 
his  folly  was  reached  in  his  maiden 
speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
tne  year  1837,  which  was,  without 
exception  (the  relative  pretensions  of 
men  Deing  borne  in  mind),  the  most 
extraordinary  fiasco  ever  known  in 
that  assembly.  But  here  if  he  touched 
the  earth,  it  was  but  to  rebound  with 
freshstrength.  We  hatl  gone  throu^rh 
our  examination  of  the  previous  life 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  no  spirit  of  malice 
or  ridicule,  but  rather  in  a  sincere 
admiration  of  the  singular  vigour  of 
mind,  perseverance,  and  self-control, 
which,  within  a  very  few  years  after 
this  most  signal  failure,  could  have 
so  strengthened,  wrought,  and  toned 
exuberant  and  hitherto  ill-disciplined 
powers,  as  to  enable  him  to  con- 
stitute himself  the  triumphant 
assailant  of  the  most  powerful  and 
practised  parliamentary  champion 
of  the  day,  and  ultimately  attain 
the  leadership  of  the  par^  which 
that*  champion  had  abandonecl. 
It  is  not  by  hiding  the  early 
errors  of  eminent  .men  that  ser- 
vice is  done  to  their  reputation; 
it  is  rather  the  contrast  presented 
by  their  later  years  that  raises  ^em 
in  public  estimation.  When  the 
siiperabundimt  h«at  and  exdUbiUty 
of  youth  havepassed  away,  the  traces 
of  such  extravagances  mark  the 
native  force  of  genius  or  character 
of  which,  they  were  the  evanescent 


ebullitions;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
mankind  feel  even  more  respect  for 
a  maturity  that  has  resulted  from 
the  gradual  expulsion  of  the  fiery 
spirit  of  enterprise  or  self-display, 
tnan  for  that  less  questionable  steadi- 
ness which  is  but  the  consolidation 
of  mediocrity.  Mr.  DisraeU's  past 
life  will  bear  this  test;  and,  even 
more  than  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, he  gains  in  the  present  aspieot 
of  his  chi^acter  by  the  contrast  it 
affords  to  that  past  life;  while,  as 
even  in  his  wildest  escapades  there 
was  always  manifested  a  noble 
daring,  and  aspirations  only  provoca- 
tive of  ridicule  because  unsupported 
by  adeguate  powers,  the  confidence 
inspired  by  nis  later  achievements 
ought  not  to  be  lessened  by  fears  of 
a  relapse.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  per- 
formea  many  foolish  and  bombastic 
feats,  but  he  has  never  done  a  mean 
thing:  his  extravagances  have 
Jilways  been  on  the  chivalrous  side: 
even  in  his  exultation  at  the  success 
of  his  attacks  upon  Sir  Eobert  Peel* 
when  others  pursued  that  statesmaa 
with  rancour  in  his  retreat,  Mr. 
Disraeli  never  forgot  the  courtesy 
and  respect  that  are  due  to  a  fallen 
foe.  From  the  hour  of  Sir  Kobert's 
resignation,  his  assailant,  however 
bitter  Pilule  the  work  was  still  to  be 
done,  never  uttered  one  word  in  his 
disparagement. 

Why  do  we  dwell  at  all  on  the 
early  foUies  of  this  parliamentary 
phoenix  P  Because  they  have  a  direct 
connexion  with  the  question  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  fitness  for  the  post  he  now 
holds,  and  for  its  possible  prospective 
responsibilities.  If  we  are  to  oelieve 
that  the  whole  opposition  is  a  sluun 
— that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not  the  leader  ; 
that  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  or  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  some  other  '  coming 
man'  is  to  supersede  him ;  that  he 
is  merely  usea  as  a  guerilla  chief 
or  a  free  lance,  to  be  cast  aside  when 
the  work  of  attack  is  finished,  that 
he  may  make  room  for  more  le^ti- 
mate  commanders  to  march  into 
possession  under  cover  of  his  assanlt ; 
if  the  man  who  has  rallied  his  partj- 
from  confusion — almost  from  despair 
— ^to  lead  them  to  the  rout  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  then  momentaiT* 
trusteeship  of  tho  nation, — ^if,  oon* 
trary  to  all  the  laws  of  parliament 
tary  chivalry,  Mr.  Disra^'s  legiti* 
mate  pretensions  are  to  be  treated 
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with  contempt,  and  the  whole  vision 
of  a  Country  PiBLrty  and  a  successful 
Opposition  is  to.  vanish  like  a  dis- 
BCMving-view,  why  then  we  should 
be  compelled  to  place  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Present  on  a  footizur  with  his  Past, 
and  wait  for  that  future,  which  a 
man  of  his  powers  and  courage  would 
inevitably  prepare  for  such  purblind 
cunning  and  perfidious  folly.  But 
as  we  see  nothing  in  the  mental, 
moral,  or  physical  conformation  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  that  should  put  him 
beyond  the  oflkial  any  more  than 
the  parliamentary  pale — as  he  has 
dispmed  more  eloquence,  more 
varied  debating  powers,  more  stra- 
tegic skill,  and  has  achieved  more 
victories  than  any  of  his  colleagues 
or  competitors,  we  are  compelled  to 
adopt  the  belief,  notwithstanding 
all  that  we  read  in  print  and  hear 
in  society  to  the  contrary,  that  this 
successful  party-leader  and  most 
subtle  and  brilliant  debater  is  as 
eligible  for  high  office  as  any  other 
intellectual  biped  who  may  in  former 
days  have  triumphantly  fulfilled 
the  ostensible  uid  preliminary 
conditions.  If,  then,  Mr.  Disraeh, 
as  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  is  a 
reality  and  an  entity,  not  a  myth,  it 
follows  that,  aooordmg  to  our  open- 
ing theory,  he  becomes  a  prospective 
participator  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  is  invested  with 
the  present  responsibilities  of  the 
man  who  leads  on  his  troops  to  the 
destruction  of  existing  powers  and 
systems.  Hence,  the  necessity  of 
severely  testing  his  principles  and 
theories — of  divining  from  his  past 
pyrotechnics  and  his  present  nebu- 
losities,, some  consistent  political 
scheme,  or  aome  concrete  policy. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  species  of 
instinct  which  prompts  the  En^sh 
to  be  suspicious  of  all  novelty.  This 
habitual  mistrust  applies  in  a  marked 
manner  to  public  men.  However 
able  as  an  advocate  or  as  a  leader, 
an  aspirant  to  office  has  to  overocnne 
a  primary  difficulty  in  an  inert  op- 
position. The  pubUc  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  associate  his 
name  with  a  ministerial  position; 
and  he  labours  for  the  time  being 
under  nearly  as  much  disfavour  as 
if  he  had  been  proved  incapable.  A 
sagacious  chancellor  lifts  a  stufi*- 
^ownsman  from  the  back  row  to  the 
judgment-seat ;  a  large-minded  pre- 


mier converts  an  Oxford  student 
and  divinity-mauintoacommeroeand 
finance  minister,  or  manufactures  a 
working  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  out  of  a  newspaper  editor; 
a  pupil  and  protegi  of  a  great  his- 
torical party  rises  by  rotation  to  its 
leadership  while  in  opposition,  and 
ghdes  naturally  into  the  premiership 
when  the  wheel  of  fortune  turns  up 
that  luck :  ail  these  personages  have 
lon^  since  earned  by  approved  ability 
their  novel  positions;  yet  to  the 
sceptical  eye  of  John  Bull,  they  are 
still  invested  with  all  the  suspicious 
characteristics  of  '  new  men*'  and 
are  set  down  in  his  own  secret  mind 
as  incapables.  But  office  sanctifies. 
One  season  in  Downing  Street  or 
in  Westminister  Hall  dissipates  the 
doud  of  prejudice  against  them; 
and  our  good  public  are  now  as  ready 
to  take  them  upon  trust,  to  invest 
them  with  all  imaginable  qualities 
of  the  lawyer,  the  legislator,  or  the 
statesman,  as  before  they  begrudged 
even  the  most  ordinary  allowance 
of  confidence.  To  this  rule  th«pe 
is,  however,  one  grand  exception. 
If  the  new  man  be  a  lord  ora  lordling, 
he  is  at  once  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
amination as  to  his  practical  abilitieB. 
It  is  in  no  invidious  spirit  that  we 
mark  this  proof,  that  '  John  Bull 
loves  a  lord  as  much  as  ever.  For- 
tunately, most  of  our  young  lords 
who  take  to  oflicial  ways  are  really 
aristocrats — have  acquired  by  early 
training  the  habits  and  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  fit  them  for  office. 
From  Lord  Palmerston  at  twenty- 
five  entrusted  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  Lord  Granville  at  six-and- 
thirty  assuming  the  functions  of 
Foreign  Secretuy  at  a  threatening 
erisis,  the  chain  is  almost  unbroken 
of  scions  of  the  ffreat  aristocratic 
famihes,  Tory  and  Whig,  who  have 
proved  themselves  qualified  by  their 
talents  for  offices  which  they  have 
owed  mainly  to  their  family  influ- 
ence. It  is  to  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  subsequent  justification 
enters  much  into  John  Bull  s  calcu- 
lations, and  whether  he  is  not  quite 
as  ready  to  accept  a  Stanley,  a  Chan- 
dos,  a  Bentinck,  a  BrUsseU,  a  Grey* 
or  a  Seymour,  for  the  mere  name  b 
sake,  as  he  is  to  look  askance,  or 
with  the  ^;rim  smile  of  scepticisia, 
at  all  aspirants  to  offitf»  wm  have 
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not  with  them  a  character,  either 
&om  their  family,  or  from  their '  last 
place.' 

Oddlj  enough,  this  repulsion  ex- 
tends even  to  parties.  Take  the 
public  in  general,  and  they  are  the 
last  to  contemplate  as  a  probability 
the  advent  of  an  Opposition  to  power. 
Even  though  they  may  dishke  the 
Ins,  they  never  seem  heartily  to 
adopt  the  Outs.  What  a  mountain 
of  this  inert  prejudice  had  not  Mr. 
Canning  to  bear  up  against  I  Who 
calculated  (we  speak  not  of  party- 
men  in  party  secrets)  on  the  coming 
in  of  the  Whigs  immediately  before 
the  events  of  1830  P  Or  of  Sir 
Sobert  Feel  in  1834?  Or  of  the 
Whigs  Bfrain  in  1846  P  And,  at  the 
present  day,  although  the  only  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  ministerial 
majority  last  session  was  made  by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  when  he  ran  them 
down  to  fourteen,  will  any  candid 
man  deny  that  the  notion  of  a  Tory 
administration,  as  a  solid  impending 
fact,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  system  on  which  our  parliamen- 
tary warfare  is  conducted,  has  been 
almost  the  last  thought  of  by  the. 
mass  of  the  public  P  The  most  ab- 
surd and  impossible  combinations 
float  in  men's  minds,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  most  obvious  results. 

This  habit  of  the  national  mind 
o£fers  peculiar  and  special  obstacles 
to  a  man  in  the  position  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  A  still  more  serious  diffi- 
culty existed  in  the  peculiar  position 
of  parties  at  the  time  when  ne  com- 
menced his  tactical  manoeuvres. 

Look  back  at  the  state  of  things 
in  1846.  The  first  sentiment  of  the 
Tory  party  was  one  of  indignation 
at  what  appeared  to  them  rank 
treason  to  political  ties  and  tradi- 
tions. Their  first  policy  was  one  of 
revenge ;  of  which  liord  George 
Bentinck  supplied  the  moral,  Mr. 
Disraeli  the  mental  agency;  Lord 
Greor^e  was  its  originator,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli its  instrument.  We  all  know 
with  what  success  these  two  cham- 
pions of  a  surprised  interest  wreaked 
its  natural  vengeance  on  Sir  Sobert 
Feel.  If  they  could  not  avert  the 
storm,  they  at  least  overthrew  the 
master  who  had  raised  it.  Even 
then,  the  bond  of  cohesion  among 
the  representatives  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  Ismd  was  little  better 
tiian  mere  hatred  to  a  name;  and 


the  pubhc  had  too  much  faith  in 
the  newly-inaugurated  system,  to 
suppose  that  any  more  nhdosophical 
or  g^erminative  principle  could  lurk 
behind  so  baroarous  a  standard. 
The  parliamentary  successes  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  brilliant  although  they 
had  been,  were  not  of  a  character  to 
render  hhn  a  favourite  with  any  por«* 
tion  of  the  public,  but  those  of  a 
stern,  stanch,  and  steadfast  nature, 
who  continually  fed  the  flame  of  a 
retrospective  animosity.  Mr.  Dia* 
raeli's  own  abstinence  from  any 
further  attacks  on  the  fallen 
minister  withheld  the  stimulus  even 
from  this  passion. 

The  sudden  death  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck  produced,  however,  a  total 
change  in  the  position  of  the  Tonr» 
or  Country  Farty.  Whether  Uir. 
Disraeli  seized  on  the  leadership  of 
that  party,  or  whether  he  was  elected 
to  it, — whether,  at  first,  he  did  or 
did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  those 
who  were  seemingly  following  his 
lead, — or  whether,  like  another  *  ad- 
venturer* of  OUT  time,  he  first  seized 
on  it  vi  et  armis,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained, by  a  sort  of  half- compulsory 
vote,  the  sanction  of  those  whom  he 
had  taken  by  surprise, — ^these  are 
questions  which  much  agitated  the 
public  at  the  time,  but  which  hare 
now  lost  their  interest.  Still,  their 
contemporaneous  discussion,  while 
it  consolidated,  in  one  sense,  the  po- 
sition of  Mr.  Disraeli,  by  stripping 
it  of  its  fabulous  or  mythical  cha- 
racter, also  tended  to  the  spread  of 
prejudices  against  that  gentienuut  in 
the  public  mind.  To  a  ]x>licy  of 
mere  revenge  had  naturally  sne- 
ceeded  a  blind  impulse  of  mere  re- 
action. 'Deep-mouthed  Bcsotiaxia' 
commenced  a  noisy  agitation  for  a 
restoration  of  '  protection  to  native 
industry;'  they  called  aggregate 
meetings  of  the  ultras  and  me  dia- 
oontented  of  all  classes,  and  they  or- 
ganized  "^xx^tioiu  with  venr  bi« 
names  and  very  httle  amis, — ^bodxea 
whose  threats  were  '  all  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.'  The  same 
Boeotian  orators,  flushed  with  suc- 
cess, became  pilgrims,  apostles  of 
the  new  reaction;  they  stirred  up 
the  agricultural  mind  m  its  clayey 
homes  and  fenny  fastnesses;  the 
whole  island  rang  with  the  indig- 
nant growl  of  a  responsive  chorus. 
Every  success  of  this  kind  was  a 
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new  obstacle  in  the  pHth  of  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  new  agitation  tended 
to  the  plantine  of  a  nxed  idea,  and 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  managing 
the  nnmanageable.  The  press  used 
it  as  a  means  of  annoyance  to  Mr. 
DisraeU,  who  was  now  made  re- 
sponsible  for  all  the  vagaries,  all  the 
statiistical  and  economic  bhmders  of 
his  insnbordinates ;  now  threatened 
with  deposition  from  his  giddy  and 
uncertain  elevation,  whither  were  to 
be  raised  the  rampant  Boeotians 
aforesaid.  If  a  Kemesis  had  guided 
him  to  the  destruction  of  the  tempo- 
rary ascendancy  of  Sir  B.  Peel,  so 
now  a  like  spirit  of  fatalistic  justice 
dictated  his  own  punishment,  and 
the  means  thereof.  The  ridicule, 
the  sneers,  the  sarcasms,  the  dam- 
natory quizzing,  that  had  formed  his 
weapons,  were  now  employed  against 
him  in  his  turn.  Gret  floggea  with 
scorpions,  put  your  head  in  a  hor- 
net's nest,  turn  Turk  and  try  to  in- 
crease the  degree  by  adding  to  the 
quantity  of  your  marital  hi^piness, 
or  be  the  premier  of  a  falling  party, 
—do  anything  rather  than'  provoke 
the  attacks  of  the  witty  and  mali- 
<rious  satirists  who  furnish  the  public 
with  their  dii^^l  thoughts.  Mr. 
Disraeli  becameSv'  standing  tar- 
get of  these  gentlemen,  who  sought 
their  weapons  in  a  well-stored  ar- 
mory— ^in  the  extravagances  of  his 
past  pubUc  life.  Nor,  in  the  divided 
state  of  his  own  party,  did  his  as  yet 
unrecognised  claims  obtain  for  him 
a  timely  support  from  their  organs. 
Earnest,  manly  opposition  he  might 
have  borne,  as  brmging  with  it  an 
admission  of  his  strength ;  but  the 
harassing  warfare  of  bush-fighting 
tactics  taxed  his  utmost  self-posses- 
fiion  and  courage.  If  the  belief  that 
he  was  bom  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
party  had  not  been  strong  within 
him,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
that  he  could  have  withstood  such 
assaults.  The  real  strength  of  his 
tormentors  lay  in  the  absurdity  of 
the  idea  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  public 
mind)  that  'protection*  coula  ever 
be  restored.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not 
yet  powerful  enough  to  destroy  this 
lever  by  a  bold  disavowal  of  any 
such  intentpn;  and  thus,  while, 
from  motives  of  prudence,  he  re- 
mained silent,  he  was  successfully 
saddled  with  all  the  ridicule  attach- 
ing to  the  peripatetic  Boeotian  ora- 


tors, the  purblind  red-tapists,  and 
the  mummy  financiers  of  a  bygone 
and  buriea  system.  He  was  like 
the  man  with  the  Turned  Head — 
obliged  to  look  behindwards  when 
striving  to  go  forwards. 

The  effect  of  all  this  quizzing  was 
to  implant  in  the  public  mind  a  no- 
tion of  the  utter  absurdity  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Leadership,  retrospec- 
tively strengthened  oy  the  still 
greater  absurdity  of  his  ever  obtain- 
ing office,  or  being  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  any,  even  the  most 
trifling,  portion  of  the  nation's 
afiairs.  The  most  muddle-headed 
relicts  of  squatting  Toryism,  men 
guiltless  of  an  onginal  idea,  and 
who  had  passed  their  days  in  '  utter 
respectability,*  were  preferred  to  tho 
brilliant  and  successful  debater,  the 
subtle  and  ingenious  tactician.  Mr. 
D.sraeli*8  reputation  for  extra- 
ordinary talent  very  nearly  ruined 
him. 

The  session  of  1849  opened  for 
Mr.  Disraeli,  imder  these  circum- 
stances, with  no  very  cheering 
prospeets.  A  man  less  sublimely 
self-confident  would  have  shrunk 
from  a  position  so  doubtful  and  a 
du^  so  dangerous.  But  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  gifbea  in  a  remarkable  degree 
with  the  quality  of  perseverance. 
The  greater  the  apparent  obstacle, 
the  more  determinea  his  resolve  that 
it  shall  be  overcome.  If  the  public 
mind  was  prepossessed  with  the  idea 
that  a  great  mterest,  once  the  pre- 
dominant one  in  the  country,  was  so 
utterly  destroyed  as  even  tp  be  un- 
able to  stipulate  for  any  conditions, 
but  must  still  lie  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  its  successful  foe — ^if  the  no- 
tion of  a  leader  of  such  a  party  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  hailea  with 
ridicule  and  contempt,  whether  that 
leader  were  a  man  distinguished  in 
the  literary  and  political  world,  or  the 
inheritor  of  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  ancient  titles  in  the  country-^ 
the  only  adequate  antagonists  of 
such  impressions  must  be  coxmter- 
vailing  tacts.  When  such  a  party, 
and  such  leaders,  had  risen  up  from 
their  supposed  bed  of  death,  and 
struck  a  blow,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  would  the  public  begin  to  be- 
lieve in  their  continued  existence. 
Mr.  Disraeli  set  about  his  work 
with  a  tact  and  skill  worthy  of 
tlie  most  honoured    parliamentary 
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leaders,  carefully  avoiding  to  com* 
mit  his  party  to  any  course  of  con- 
duct  forUe  sake  of  temporary  tri- 
umph,  which  might  necessitate  sub- 
sequent retractation  or  tergiversa- 
tion. The  example  of  the  fate  of  the 
last  leader  of  a  Tory  Opposition  was 
enough  to  warn  off  less  powerful 
and  popular  chieftains  from  so  dan- 

gerous  a  precedent.  Mr.  Disraeli 
dd  his  plan,  and  commenced  his 
approaches,  with  much  caution  and 
prudence,  and  with  a  foresight 
which  already  presaged  success. 
He  saw  in  what  lay  the  weakness  of 
his  {>arty.  He  saw  that  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  country  alone 
was  not  in  question, — ^that  nis  ad- 
yersaries  had  gained  their  victory 
and  maintained  their  ground,  by  as- 
Bociatine  with  the  name  of  Tory  and 
landlord  the  imputation  of  sordid 
self-interest,  and  that,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  prejudice,  the  aristo- 
cracy were  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  prescriptive  claim  which 
they  derived  from  superior  edu- 
cation and  position.  The  first  thing 
necessary  was  to  destroy  all  foun- 
dation for  such  prejudices ;  for  the 
zest,  he  mi^t  trust  to  the  good 
sense  of  the iBritish  people. 

And  here,  whatever  result  we  may 
at  last  arrive  at  in  this  inquiry,  let 
us  do  Mr.  DisraeU  the  justice  to 
say,  that  the  tactique  by  which  he 
managed  his  })arty  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  ultimately  regained  for 
it  a  position  which,  in  1846,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  for  ever, 
was  all  his  own;  that  it  was  pro- 
mulcted,   thouffh   cautiously  and 


having  created  a  permanent  da> 
ficiency  in  the  revenue  by  forcing 
the  new  commercial  system  on  the 
countiY.  It  is  observable  that  Mr» 
Disraeli  had  not  even  then  got  over 
that  tendency  to  high-flown  fonns- 
of  rhetoric  and  mere  nnAfthMwii*^ 
antithesis  which  characterised  lua 
earlier  speeches.  The  unfartonato 
failure  of  Mr.  Gobden's  'universal 
peace'  prophecies,  made  but  a  few 
weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Bevolution  of  1848,  furnished  the 
champion  of  the  Tories  witii  an  ex* 
cellent  theme  for  quizsinff  sueh 
millenarean  statesmen.  'You  the 
representatives  of  Peace  and  Plenty  r 
he  said.  'Yes;  Peace  and  Pleoiy 
amid  a  starving  people,  and  with  a 
world  in  arms.  And  then  he  de* 
manded,  where  was  the  boasted 
'reciprocity'  with  which  England 
was  to  have  been  met  P  A  hit  en 
the  same  subject  in  the  same  speech 
was  peculiar^  apposite  at  the  time* 
because  the  exaggerated  predictiona 
of  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  finends  were 
recoiling  on  themselveB,  and  ia- 
jiuring  we  cause  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  nation.  Another 
point  in  the  same  speech  told  well 
with  the  Whigs,  as  well  as  the 
Tories,  and  prepared  for  Mr.  DisraeH 
much  acrimomons  attack  on  the  pari 
of  the  representatives  of  the  mann- 
faoturing  and  trading  interest.  He 
reminded  the  House  that  the  great 
cry  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  agitatora 
had  been  against '  class  legislatioa;* 
and  jet  ihey  now,  in  their  sneechea 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  ooasted 
that  the  recent  legislation  had  been 


sparingly,     amidst    ridicule    from  t^fought  for  and  won  by  the  middle 
opponents — even  firam  finends ;  and^  class.     This  alluaian*  althou^  it 


that,  whether  it  be  wise  or  unwise, 
statesmanlike  or  «lm.rlwf4i^ni4»^  sound 
or  flimsy,  successfiil^r  unsuccessful, 
to  Mr.  DisraeU  is  due  the  whole  and 
sole  merit,  if  there  be  any,  of  having 
persevered  in  it  with  all  the  coun«e 
and  self-abandonment  of  one  who 
leads  a  forlorn  hope. 

It  was,  however,  in  March,  1848, 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  first  opcmed 
on  the  'Manchester  Sdioof  the 
battery  which  afterwards  did  so 
much  execution  in  the  ranks  of  their 
parliamentary  disciples.  It  was  in 
a  debate  on  the  proposal  to  renew 
the  Income  Tax  (on  March  10th  ai 
that  year)  that  he  first  taunted 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  with 


seems  of  no  great  power  now» 
happened  to  be  very  apposite  at  the 
time.  The  successml  Tribune  of  the 
late  popular  movement  had  not  yet 
subsided  fix>m  the  dictatorial  posibon 
to  which  he  had  been  elevated  by 
the  homage  and  eulogy  of  Sir  Bobeit 
PeeL  Although  he  had  signaUj 
failed  in  his  ute  proj^eeies,  hia 
prestige  had  not  then  quite  departed 
from  him ;  and  he  was  furious  at  the 
boldness  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli, 
amidst  thtf  cheers  of  the  House, 
assailed  the  very  basis  of  his  power 
and  influence. 

^  In  June  of  the  same  year  (1848) 
Mr.  Disraeli  also  took  a  veiy  pro- 
minent position  in  the  debate  on  the 
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woposed  repeal  of  the  Nayigatkm 
Laws.  He  80iig;ht  to  elevate  the 
subject  above  the  dead  level  of  ordi- 
naiT  Oppofiitioii  oratory.  The  House 
had  been  wearied  witu  dreary  and 
uninteUigible  statiBtics,  and  dull, 
stereotyped  prophecies  of  national 
rain.  Mr.  Disraeli  touched  a 
dbord  that  vibrated  with  many  who 
remembered  tiie  days  of  the  elder 
orators,  and  even  those  when  some 
210W  living  eiants  in  debate  were 
young.  De^oring  the  danger  that 
our  commercial  marine  would  be 
impaired  by  the  iii«aaai«.  he  ex- 
daimed  that  ke,  at  least,  would  not 
incur  the  responsibility,  by  his  vote, 
of  endangering  that  empire,  gained 
by  so  much  yalour,  and  guarded 
with  so  much  vigilance — that  empire, 
broader  than  both  the  Americas,  and 
richer  than  the  farthest  Ind — ^which 
was  foreshadowed  in  its  infancy  by 
the  genius  of  a  Blake,  and  conse- 
crated in  its  culminating  glory  by 
the  blood  of  a  Nelson — ^the  empire 
of  the  seas !  The  peroration  to  the 
speech  in  which  this  passage  occurred 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  yet  deuyered,  and, 
although  dashed  a  little  with  the 
bombastic  vein  of  Alroy,  it  con- 
tributed much  to  raise  him,  not 
merely  with  his  party,  but  with  the 
House.  ' 

It  was  not,  howeyer,  till  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1849  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  stood  forward  as  the 
avowed  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  fact  seemed  so  strange  and  im- 
probable, that  men  could  not  bring 
themselyes  to  believe  it.  But  there 
oould  be  no  mistake  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  rose  to  moye  the  amend- 
ment to  the  address,  which  he  did 
in  a  singularly  power^  speech, 
formed  on  the  old  parliamentaiy 
models.  But  a  short  time  had 
passed  since  the  death  of  Lord 
Georee  Bentinck.  Feelings  of 
firienouBhip,  delicacy,  and  subordina- 
tion had  led  Mr.  Disraeli  to  actas  the 
lieutenant  of  that  noble  lord,  even 
while  his  insight  told  him  that  a  mere 
policy  of  revenge  or  reaction  could 
never  be  adyantageous  tor  his  party. 
Butwith  the  assnmptionof  theleader- 
ship,  Mr  Disraeli  adopted  a  bolder 
tone  and  a  more  practical  policy. 
He  was  now,  too,  officially  recognised^ 
by  Lord  John  Bussell  as  we  ac- 
credited person  with  whom  he,  as 


Leader  of  the  House,  could  make 
arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business.  But  Mr.  Disraeli 
did  not  forget  in  his  speech  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  de- 
i«rted  friend.  Alludmg  to  Lord 
txeorge's  plans  for  promoting  repro- 
ductive labour  in  Ireland,  he  re- 
called to  the  House  'that  the  pro- 
moter of  that  policy  was  no  longer 
among  them.  At  a  time  when  every- 
thing that  was  occurring  vindicated 
his  prescience,  and  demanded  his 
energy,  his  party  no  longer  had  his 
sagacity  to  gfodde  or  his  courage  to 
sustain  them.  In  the  midst  oi  par- 
liamentary strife,  that  plume  oould 
soar  no  more  round  which  they 
loved  to  rally.  But  he  had  left  them 
the  legacy  of  heroes — ^the  memory 
of  his  great  name  and  the  inspiration 
of  his  great  example.'  The  hyper- 
^  bolical  tone  of  this  rhetbncal  flourish 
will  seem  less  incongruous  witii  the 
prosaic  nature  of  the  subiect,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  chivalrous  cha- 
racter of  the  deceased  nobleman,  and 
the  painful  circumstances  attending 
his  sudden  death,  had  produced  a 
vnde-spread  sympathy  among  the 
public,  while  by  his  own  party  Lord 
George  had  for  some  time  been  re- 
garded with  an  almost  romantic 
admiration. 

In  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Disraeli 
made  a  desperate  onslaught  on  the 
^Manchester  School  and  their  meet- 
sures.  He  took  occasion  to  lay  the 
first  stone  of  his  new  tactics  by 
insisting  on  'reciprocity'  as  being 
'  the  flirst  principle  of  tariffs.'  'Bed- 
procity,'  ne  maintained,  'was  the 
only  principle  on  which  a  large  and 
expansive  system  of  commerce  could 
be  founded.'  He  denounced  the 
existing  system  as  wrong,  because 
based  on  a  diflerent  principle.  '  Yon 
go  on  fiffhting  hostile  tarifis,'  he 
said, '  wim  free  imports — a  course 
most  injurious  to  tne  commerce  of 
the  country.'  Thus  far  Mr.  Disraeli 
by  imphcation  condemned  the  policy 
of '  reaction,'  contending,  not  tor'ike 
restoration  of '  Frdtection'  as  a  prin- 
ciple, but  for  what  he  conceived  to 
be  a  measure  of  common  justice  and 
common  sense,  justified  by  the  law 
of  self-preservation.  Mr.  Cobden's 
system  of  agitation  was  attacked 
•  with  unsparing  hand.  Turning  to 
his  partjr,  the  new  leader  apos- 
tarophisea  them  in  words  of  comfort* 
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"which  two  years  after  were  proved 
to  be  prophetic.  *  Let  us  not  despair  1* 
be  exclaimed.  '  We  have,  notwith- 
fitandinf;;  all  that  has  occurred — ^we 
haye  the  inspiration  of  a  great  cause. 
We  stand  here,  not  only  to  uphold 
-the  throne  but  the  empire ;  to  vin- 
dicate the  industrial  privileges  of 
the  working  classes,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  our  colonial  system ;  to 
uphold  the  Church,  no  longer  assailed 
by  mafiked  batteries  of  appropriation 
clauses,  but  by  unvisoredfoes; — ^we 
stand  here  to  maintain  freedom  of 
election  and  the  majesty  of  Parlia- 
ment, against  the  JacobinmanoBUvres 
•of  the  Lancashire  clubs.  These  are 
stakes  not  likely  to  be  lost.  At  any 
rate,  I  would  sooner  my  tongue 
•were  palsied  before  I  counselled  the 
people  of  England  to  lower  their 
tone.  Yes;  I  would  sooner  quit 
this  House  for  ever,  than  I  would 
say  to  the  people  of  England  that 
they  overrated  their  position.  I 
leave  these  delicate  intimations  to 
the  fervent  patriotism  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  new  school.  For  my 
part,  I  denounce  their  politics,  and 
I  defy  their  predictions ;  but  I  do  so 
because  I  have  faith  in  the  people 
of  England,  and  in  their  genius,  and 
in  then:  destiny.'  Here,  it  must  be 
confessed,  we  have  a  kind  of  de- 
fiance to  which  our  later  politicians 
had  not  been  accustomed.  The 
-afency  called  'public  opinion'  in 
this  country  is  tlie  safest  guide  for 
legislatoi^  when  that  opinion  is 
legitimately  expressed ;  but  when  It 
is  manufactured  by  agitating  dema- 
gogues, it  ceases  tobe  public  opinion, 
and  it  loses  its  immunities.  Mr. 
Disraeli  denounced  the  spurious 
article  when,  oomplainine  that 
ministers  had  too  much  yielded  to 
what  was  called  public  opinion,  he 
-said  that  '  Public  opinion  on  the 
Continent  had  turned  out  to  be  the 
voice  of  secret  societies ;  and  public 
opinion  in  England  was  the  clamour 
cf  organized  clubs,*  It  is  not  here 
that  we  would  test  the  truth  of  these 
assertions.  Our  task  is  confined  to 
the  iitness  of  such  a  course  of  leader- 
ship for  the  then  exigencies  of  the 
Tory  Opposition ;  because  we  are 
here  only  trying  Mr.  Disraeli's 
claims,  without  involving  ourselves 
in  vexed  political  questions.  In  the 
language  of  these  passages  there  is 
jBtilJ  something  too  much  of  the  am- 


bition of  the  rhetorician — too  mnch 
of  what  we  have  called  mechanical 
antithesis ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  adventurous  orator,*  from 
sentence  to  sentence,  was  spurred 
on  by  the  exultant  cheers  of  a  party 
powerful  in  numbers,  and  stiU  moi4 
m  their  new  instinct  of  subordina- 
tion ;  that  a  little  hyperbole  might  be 
allowed,  if  only  to  mark  a  contrast 
to  the  bald  commonplace  with  whicb 
the  party  had  been  regaled  by  their 
accustomed  staff  of  orators;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tone 
assumed  for  some  time  past  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  late  agitation  had  been 
sufficiently  democratic  (not  to  say  un- 
constitutional) to  justify  and  demand 
that  the  ground  of  contest  should  be 
shifted  from  an  alleged  struggle  for 
rents  and  *  dear  bread'  to  some  prin- 
ciple more  worthy  the  efforts  of  an 
ancient  aristocracy.  It  is  in  this 
respect  that  we  are  led  to  concede 
to  Mr.  Disraeli  the  merit  of  having 
elevated  the  position  of  his  party, 
and  of  having  placed  it  above  the 
range  of  the  sneers  of  the  smaller 
fry  of  antagonists. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  next  movement  was 
of  a  more  practical  character.  [Ridi- 
culed, as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the 
self-sufficient  doctrinaires  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  pablic 
ear,  and  who  appeared  to  act  ays- 
tematically  on  some  mot  d*ordre9  it 
proved  in  the  end  a  most  formidable 
mode  of  attack.  It  was,  indeed, 
remarkable  how  soon  the  Hippancr 
of  studied  contempt  was  chan^d 
into  the  insolence  of  apprehension, 
as'  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  hitherto 
been  held  up  as  only  a  flashy  orator 
and  meretricious  adventtirer,  pro- 
ceeded from  step  to  step  in  develon- 
ing  his  plan  of  campaign — a  plan  (it 
may  be  observed,  en  passant)  by 
which  he  reduced  the  ministerial 
majority  from  140  in  1849,  to  14  in 
1851. 

Assuming  that  the  Leader  of  an 
Opposition  must  be  prepared,  not 
only  with  the  purely  strategic  pohcy 
which  is  to  gam  votes,  but  also  with 
some  distinct  and  sound  propositions 
on  w^hich  lie  may  rest  the  claims  of 
his  party  to  legislate  hereafter,  it 
will  oe  useful  to  examine  the  nature 
of  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1849,  which 
ultimately  changed  the  attitude  and 
prospects  of  parties.     So  long  as 
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'  protection*  and  '  dear  bread'  eonld 
be  imputed  to  the  Oppoeiticni  as 
their  party  cries,  they  were  sure  to 
see  a^eayy  majority  arrayed  against 
them :  those  views  once  aban£>ned, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
majority  lost  the  bond  of  cohesion. 
Upon  some  neutral  ground,  they 
might  once  more  be  appealed  to 
as  free  agents.  In  this  disposable 
portion  of  the  House  might  be  in- 
cluded a  considerable  number  of 
county  members  and  proprietors  who 
were  pledged  to  Free  Trade,  because 
they  believed  in  the  expansive  power 
of  British  agriculture,  and  no  mcon- 
siderable  portion  of  the  independent 
Liberals,  who  were  as  little  disposed 
to  sec  the  manufacturing  class  as  the 
landed  aristocracy  in  the  ascendant. 
To  these  sections  of  the  House  Mr. 
Disraeli  made  a  tacit  appeal  when 
demanding  attention  to  the  state  of 
local  taxation  and  of  the  burthens 
on  land.  Basing  his  case  on  his 
faith  in  the  common-sense  and  love 
of  justice  inherent  in  the  British 
character,  he  claimed  that  the  agri- 
culturists, having  been  deprived  by 
the  late  policy  of  the  country  of 
the  protection  they  derived  from 
import  duties  on  gi*ain,  should  be 
i*eheved  frqm  any  and  all  burthens 
bearing  exclusively  on  them,  and 
for  the  imposition  or  retention  of 
which  that  '  protection*  had  been 
made  the  justification.  It  is  not 
here  that  we  would  discuss  the  spe- 
cific value  of  such  a  proposition, 
being  only  engaged  in  the  inquiry 
BO  far  as  to  determine  whether  its 
adoption  strengthens  Mr.  Disraeli's 
,  claims  as  a  tactician  and  Party 
Leader.  Mr.  Disraeli's  case,  true  or 
false,  was,  that  at  present  nearly  the 
wfada  of  the  local  taxation  for  na- 
tional purposes  fell  txma  the  land, 
and  that  one- third  of  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  excise  was  unjustly 
levied  on  agricultural  produce.  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  claim  on  the 
House  was  not  very  great ;  but  it 
was  at  once  admitted  that  the  Op- 
position had  now  something  to  go 
upon  more  legitimate  than  hatred 
to  a  name,  or  a  mere  blind  impulse 
of  reaction.  The  speech  in  which 
the  new  proposition  was  enforced, 
like  all  recent  ones  from  the  same 
source,  aimed  at  higher  objects  than 
those  immediately  avowed.  His  pre- 
vious attacks  on  the  manufacturing 


interest  hmk  acoosed  its  chiefs,  and 
they  already  began  to  look  on  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  an  antagonist,  although 
at  present  not  a  formidable  one.  He 
denounced  all  attempts  to  legislate 
for  or  by  a  class  (another  step  to- 
wards the  good  graces  of  the  puolic,) 
and  mainteined  tliat  the  prosperity 
of  the  entire  nation  depended  upon 
the  union  andprosperity  of  all  classes. 
Applying  these  views  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Manchester  party,  he  apos- 
trophked  them  as  havmg  all  in  open 
chorus  announced  their  object  to  be 
the  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of 
the  universe,  and  to  make  this  coun- 
try the  workshop  of  the  world. 
That  system,  and  the  system  of  the 
Tory  party,  were  exactly  contrary. 
The  landed  interest  invited  union. 
They  believed  that  national  pros- 
perity could  only  be  produced  by 
the  prosperity  of  all  classes.  But 
the  Manchester  school  preferred  to 
remain  in  isolated  splendour  and 
solitary  magnificence.  '  But  believe 
me,'  he  added,  '  I  speak  not  as  your 
enemy  when  I  say,  that  it  will  be  an 
exce^ion  to  the  principles  which 
seem  hitherto  to  have  ruled  society, 
if  you  can  succeed  in  maintaining 
the  success  at  which  you  aim,  with- 
out the  possession  of  that  perma- 
nance  ana  stability  which  the  terri- 
torial principle  alone  can  afford. 
Although  you  may  for  a  moment 
flourish  after  their  destruction — ^al- 
though your  ports  may  be  filled  with 
shipping,  your  factories  smoke  on 
every  plain,  and  your  forges  flame 
in  every  city,  I  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  form  an  exception  to 
that  which  the  page  of  history  has 
mournfully  recorded ;  that  you,  too, 
should  not  fade  like  the  Tyrian  dye, 
and  moulder  like  the  Venetian* 
palaces.  But,  maiedwith  the  land, 
you  will  obtain  that  best  and  surest 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  your 
enduring  welfare ;  you  will  find  in 
that  interest  a  counsellor  in  all  your 
troubles,  in  danger  your  undaunted 
champion,  and  in  adversity  your 
steady  customer.  I  wish  to  see  the 
agriculture,  the  commerce,  and  the 
manufactures  of  England,  not  ad- 
versaries, but  co-mates  and  partners^ 
— and  rivals  only  in  the  ardour  of 
their  patriotism  and  in  the  activity 
of  their  pubUc  spirit.'  On  July  th» 
2nd,  of  the  same  year,  on  a  motion 
to  consider  the  State  of  the  Nation, 
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he  obtained  156  Totes  agaixut  296 
^ven  to  the  Goyemment ;  and  on 
me  20th  of  the  same  month,  in 
speaking  on  Mr.  Hemes'  motion  for 
a  fixed  duty  on  foreign  com»  he 
made  a  rattling  onslaught  on  Mr. 
Cobden,  in  retorting  upon  him  a 
recent  charge,  that  nis  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's) professions  out  of  doors  were 
inconsistent  with  those  he  made  in 
Parliament.  These  pitched  combats 
between  the  Tory  leader  and  the 
chief  of  the  Manciiester  school  be- 
came now  more  frequent—a  sure 
sign  that  the  former  was  making 
way,  and  consolidating  at  the  same 
time  his  own  position  and  that  of 
hisparty. 

Guius,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  profited 
by  his  opportunities.  His  Leader- 
sfdp,  howeyer  attained,  was  practi- 
cally acquiesced  in  by  at  least  156 
of  his  followers ;  he  was  recognised 
in  his  new  capacity  by  the  head  of 
the  Groyemment,  and  he  was  at- 
tacked in  it  by  Mr.  Cobden.  He 
had  adroitly  shifted  the  tactics  of 
his  party  firom  an  untenable  to  a 
tenaole  ground,  and  had  made  strides 
towards  reconciling  an  .estranged  in- 
terest with  the  nation  at  large. 

The  session  of  1850  was  also  one 
of  adyance  for  Mr.  Disraeh.  In  the 
debate  on  the  Address,  he  followed 
up  the  leading;  idea  of  his  speech  at 
t£^  commoo^nt  of  the  ^liou. 
session,  but  he  deyeloped  it  more 
boldly.  The  chum  he  set  up  for  his 
party  was  embodied  in  the  general 
demand  for  '  Justice  to  the  hind  of 
England,' — ^to  the  owners,  to  the  oc- 
cupiers, to  the  cultiyators, — ^to  all 
fersons  dependent  upon  the  land, 
t  was  now,  too,  that  ne  attempted 
to  turn  the  fiank  of  the  Manchester 
school,  b^  adopting  their  principles^ 
and  makmg  them  serye  his  own  pur- 
pose. Accepting  one  of  the  funda- 
mental maxims  of  the  politicians 
who  profess  to  be  guided  by  the 
pnncinles  of  politiuil  economy — 
that  ue  raw  material  of  manufac- 
tures should  be  untaxed,  he  claimed 
lor  the  land  that  it  was  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  agriculture,  and  he  de- 
manded that  this  kind  of  raw  mate- 
rial should  be  as  free  from  taxation 
as  any  other.  In  the  course  of  one 
of  the  most  able  speeches  he  had 
eyer  jei  dehyered,  Mr.  Disraeli 
proclaimed  that,  as  far  as  his  own 
coayictions  went,  he  still  condemned 


the  late  change  in  our  commercial 
policy.  'A  more  perilous,  and  as 
he  belieyed  a  more  disastrous,  expe- 
riment in  nolitics  neyer  yet  oc- 
curred.' A  Dolder  proposition  still 
was  that  which  followed,  when  he 
declared  his  conriction  that  the  land 
of  Enaland  never  did  at  oMy  time 
depend  Jhr  its  fortune  on  any  oripi' 
cial  lavj  whatever.  In  fact,  oy  this 
time,  Mj.  Disraeli  had  acquired 
no  inconsiderable  '  hearing*  m  the 
House,  while  his  own  party  surren- 
dered themselyes,  as  far  as  outwaid. 
demonstrations  went,  entirely  to  his 
guidance.  The  cheers  of  the  one, 
and  the  listening  attitude  of  tiie 
other,  tempted  him  sometimes  to 
utter  propositions  a  little  too  bold 
for  an  assembly  whose  membera 
counted  a  slight  knowledge  of  past 
and  contemporary  history  amon^ 
their  legislatorial  qualifications. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  there  was  mode- 
ration, tact,  demonstrability,  uid 
<  common  sense'  in  the  general  prin- 
ciple he  laid  down.  Aboye  aU,  there 
was  noyelty  and  a  semblance  of  lo- 
gical fairness,  in  accepting  the  prin- 
ciples of  antagonists  and  aiguing 
from  them. 

This  speech  produced  a  verr 
striking  effect,  out  of  doors  as  well 
as  ia  the  House  itself.  The  imme- 
diate result  of  its  ingenious  theoiy 
and  bold  logic  was,  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli in  less  than  three  weeks  after 
was  able  to  rally  252  yotes  in  fiiyopr 
of  his  motion  for  the  reUef  of  special 
agricultural  burthens.  The  minis- 
cers  obtained  but  273;  so  that 
their  majority,  which  the  year  be- 
fore had  been  140,  was  now  reduced 
to  21. 

Still,  so  strong  is  the  prejudice  of 
the  English  against  new  men,  and 
so  powerful  was  the  influence  of 
the  antagonist  faction,  which  had 
possession  of  the  ablest  and  most 
widely  -  circulated  organs  of  the 
press,  that  a  result  which  would 
haye  been  regarded  as  almost  deoi- 
siye  of  the  fkte  of  the  ministry,  had 
it  been  arriyed  at  by  a  recognised 
pupil  of  party,  or  a  leader  who  had 
laboured  with  patient  n^diocrity 
through  a  quarter  of  a  century  <x 
hourly  compromise  and  inoonsis- 
tenc]r,  produced  no  adequate  eflfect 
at  the  time  iqson  the  surface  of  po- 
litical affairs.  The  public  looked  on 
as  if  it  were  only  a  phantasmagoria 
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got  np  for  their  amnsemtot  and  al- 
ULOugh  they  regarded  the  chief  mit- 
gician  as  a  monstroiuly  clever  fellow, 
they  still  could  not  persuade  them- 
selves that  his  work  was  real.  So 
tme  it  is,  that  if  yon  seize  daily  on 
the  eye  and  ear  of  John  Bull,  you 
may  make  him  believe  anything, — 
you  may  even  lead  him  to  forget  his 
arithmetic. 

Among  thinking  men  and  the 
chieftains  of  party,  the  effect  was 
different.  The  newspapers  more 
immediately  inspired  by  the  Ck>n- 
servative  or  Eaoical  propitiatars  of 
the  manufacturing  interest,  dropped 
their  tone  of  ins^ent  quizzing,  and 
began  in  fearful  earnest  to  make 
nine-pios  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  figures 
jmd  principles.  The  public  had  oeen 
so  accustomed  to  be  led  by  the  nose 
by  these  'statistic- choppers,'  that 
they  were  easily  persuaded  into  the 
conviction,  that  however  brilliant  an 
orator  or  clever  a  tactician  Mr. 
Disraeli  mif^ht  be,  he  certainly  did 
not  understand  the  rule-of-three — 
that  all  his  figures  of  arithmetic 
were  utterly  wron^,  and  his  figures 
of  speech  mere  will-o'-the-wisps  to 
lure  the  Boeotian  mind.  As  for  the 
minority  of  252,  that  was  nothing  at 
all— an  accident,  a  stolen  surprise, 
a  capital  joke ;  anything,  in  short, 
but  a  solemn  recognition,  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  aristocratic  and  trading 
communities  that  they  were  tired  of 
being  dictated  to  by  demagogues 
and  their  puppets  and  were  ready 
to  think  of  restoring  the  balance  that 
had  been  so  violently  disturbed.  As 
for  Lord  John  Bussell,  he  saw  at 
once  the  political  significance  of  the 
result  of  the  division.  He  sedulously 
went  out  of  his  way  to  treat  Mr. 
Disraeli  formally  and  officially  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  thereby 
startling  the  complacency  of  thje 
Graifams  and  Gladstones,  and  pav- 
ing the  way  for  a  reinforcement 
of liis  strength  by  a  ftitore  coalition 
with  the  (Ssplaced  ministers,  in 
the  month  of  June,  when  the  Tories 
and  the  Grahamites  combined  to 
attack  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John 
Kussell  reproached  Mr.  Disraeli  for 
having,  although  leader  of  the  Op- 
position, j)ermitted  such  a  subject 
to  be  initiated  by  an  independent 
member  (Mr.  Eoebnck);  and,  on 
the  9th  of  July  following,  Mr. 
Disraeli  received  fonnal  investiture 


in  his  office,  by  being  called  upon  to 
second  the  address  of  condolence  to 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  Thus 
we  find  another  session  had  still 
further  advanced  and  consolidated 
the  position  of  Mr.  Disraeli;  so 
much  so,  that  it  must  be  matter  of 
wonder  to  any  impartial  person, 
how  he  could  liave  failed  to  produce 
upon  the  pubUc  at  hirge  an  unpres* 
sion  in  some  degree  corresponding 
to  that  which  he  had  made  within 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the 
inner  '  ring'  of  the  political  world. 
The  fact  was,  that  John  Bull's  ear 
was  still  poss^sed  by  his  daily  and 
weekly  &pttty-thinkers. 

The  opening  of  the  session  of 
1851  brought  the  later  tactacs  of  the 
Opposition  Leader  to  their  climax. 
Li  the  interval  since  the  dissolution, 
he  had  addressed  some  public  meet* 
ings,  and  impressed  on  the  agricul- 
turists the  DToad  features  of  his 
party  pohcy;  he  had  made  them 
understand,  tiiat  as  they  could  not 
ask  for  a  return  to '  protection,'  they 
might  at  least  demand  such  a  dimi- 
nution of  their  local  burthens  as 
would  enable  them  to  produce  more 
cheaply.  In  his  speech  on  the  11th 
February,  re-enforcing  his  proposi- 
tions of  the  last  two  sessions,  he  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  brmging  back  protection.  He 
demanded  that  no  gentleman  would 
support  him  under  the  idea  that  hik 
motive  was  an  attempt  to  bring  back 
protection  in  disguise.  It  was  no* 
thing  of  the  kind.  He  reminded  the 
House  that  he  had  already  declared 
that  '  in  that  Pariiament  he  would 
make  no  attempt  to  bring  back  '  the 
abrogated'  system  of  protection. 
These  assurances,  together  with  the 
doubtful  position  of  the  ministry  on 
other  grounds,  procured  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  267  votes  against  281  on 
the  Government  side;  so  that  mi* 
nisters  were  left  in  a  majority  of 
only  14.  La  1849,  they  had  defeated 
their  new  antagonist  fcy  a  majority 
of  140. 

It  was  quite  obvious  that  matters 
could  not  go  on  thus.  Yet,  with  an 
obliquity  of  purpose  which  can  rarelr 
be  imputed  to  Lord  John  Brussell, 
the  minister  declined  to  admit  that 
he  had  sustained  a  legitimate  defeat, 
in  a  fair  contest,  upon  an  intelligible 
proposition.  The  sole  claim  of  the 
Whigs  being  that  they  were  a  Free- 
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trade  ministry,  to  have  admitted  that 
they  were  defeated  by  the  parte  to 
whose  blind  hatred  to  SirEobert  Peel 
they  had  been  indebted  for  office, 
would  have  been  very  seriously  to 
complicate  public  affairs;  more  espew 
cially  at  a  time  when  the  Great  E^i- 
bition  demanded  as  much  tranquillity 
as  possible.  Ministers  had  a  majority 
of  14  against '  justice  to  agriculture/ 
but  the  insignificant  fact  made  no 
impression  on  their  minds ;  they  had 
a  majori^  of  near  400  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill,  but  found  it  so 
inadequate,  that  they  resigned.  Even 
John^uU,  although  carefully  plied 
with  fictions  and  fallacies  Dy  his 
deputy-thinkers,  could  not  help 
seeing  '  which  way  the  cat  jumped.' 
He  perceived  that  the  Whig  mixustry 
had  been  ignominiously  defeated  by 
the  Tory  cnampion ;  and  the  '  great 
fact'  Uienceforth  settled  in  his  mind. 
Emboldened  by  these  events,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  late  recess,  pushed  his  outposts 
a  little  further.  He  felt  that  he 
could  now  appeal  with  more  confi- 
dence to  the  agriculturists  than 
when  he  was  only  sketching  a 
policy,  or  'letting  down'  a  party. 
He  seemed  to  know  that  the  duty 
of  an  Opposition  Leader  is  to  puU 
down,  but  only  that  he  may  here- 
after build  up;  .that  party  tactics 
may  do  very  well  for  the  assault, 
but  that  there  must  always  be  a  po- 
sitive policy  in  reserve.  With  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  policy  we 
have  nothing'  to  do,  but  much  with 
its  coherency  and  with  its  relation 
to  its  antecedents.  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  formally  abjured  'protection* 
as  usually  understood ;  but  he  had 
a  sort  of  '  little  go'  of  his  own,  cal- 
culated to  re-assure  the  agricultural 
mind.  The  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  course  of  the  past 
session,  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
Income-tax  to  one  year,  furnished 
bim  with  the  groundwork  of  his 
scheme.  He  told  the  farmers  that 
the  question  was  not  one  of '  protec- 
tion, but  of  revenue,  that  the  country 
would  not  go  on  paying  Income-tax, 
unless  it  felt  sure  that  the  indirect 
taxation  of  the  country  would  help 
to  pay  the  national  expenses, — ^that 
all  they  had  to  do  was  to  claun  such, 
a  reduction  of  burthens  on  land  as 
would  affect  the  revenue,  and  then 
the  country  would  be  compelled  to 


assent  to  a  low  fixed  duty  on  im- 
ports, in  order  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. This,  he  told  his  audiences, 
would  be  a  natural  and  legitimate 
'protection'  to  a^culture,  without 
the  odium  attendmg  a  demand  for 
dear  bread.  The  most  significant 
fact  in  connexion  with  tnis  new 
scheme  was,  that  several  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Tory 
county  members  voluntarily  ofiered 
their  adhesion  to  the  new  policy,  in 
speeches  addressed  to  their  consti- 
tuents. With  this  we  dose  our 
slight  historical  retrospect  of  the 
later  doings  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  !Now 
a  few  words  on  the  questions  asked 
in  our  opening  sentences. 

In  an  ordinary  case,  those  ques- 
tions would  admit  of  an  easy  and 
immediate  answer.  It  would  be 
said,  that  on  the  death  of  Ix>rd 
George  Bentinck,  the  leadership  of 
the  then  disjointed,  dispirited,  and 
despised  'country  ^fty'  devolved 
naturally  on  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  the 
chief  adviser,  coadiutor,  and  agent 
of  that  noble  Lord  in  his  arduous 
task.  It  would  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  outlived,  not  merely 
the  legitimate  opposition  of  antago. 
nists,  but  the  more  dangerous  rivahry 
of  friends.  He  long  struggled 
against  the  damaging  pretensions  of 
enemies  in  his  own  camp,  till,  at  one 
time,  it  was  supposed  tnat  the  Tory 
party  was  to  present  the  absurd 
spectacle  of  a  body  with  three 
heads, — ^that,  for  the  purpose  of 
better  attaining  confusion  and  dis- 
union, there  were  to  be  three 
leaders,  with  scarcely  concealed  dif- 
ferences of  principles  and  tactics. 
At  length,  nis  admitted  parUa- 
mentary  talents,  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  mass  of  his  followers,  enabled 
him  to  overcome  these  domestic  dif- 
ficulties. After  a  long  period  of 
doubtful  ascendancy,  during  Which 
he  was  the  butt  of  all  the  spare  ridi- 
cule of  the  free-trade  journalists,  lus 
leadership  was  admitted  even  by  the 
malcontents,  and  from  that  time 
forth,  the  fortunes  of  his  party  be- 
gan steadily  to  prosper. 

The  question  of  how  Mr.  Disraeli 
came  to  be  the  chief  of  his  party  in 
the  Lower  House  may  safely  be  left 
to  be  decided  between  him  and 
them:  as  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned, the  proofs  of  his  position  are 
to  be  found  in  its  officiid  recognition 
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hj  Lord  John  ]R.ussell»  and  in  tlie 
acquiescence  of  the  whole  Tory 
party,  officers  and  rank  and  file, 
who  followed  Mr.  Disraeli  into  the 
lobby,  to  the  number  of  267,  in 
February,  1851.  That,  among  a 
portion  of  the  party  there  exists  a 
jealousy — taking  the  form  of  a 
supercilious  patronage — of  a  man 
who  can  be  stigmatized  by  political 
enemies  as  an  adventurer  or  &  par- 
venu, is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  such 
feelings  are  oflen  found  in  the 
breasto  of  those  who,  being  inca- 
pable and  incompetent  themselves, 
are  forced  to  call  to  their  aid  men 
of  intellect  and  ability.  Such 
jealousy  is  the  less  noxious,  because 
a  natural  instinct  teaches  its  con- 
cealment, lest  it  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  a  base  ingratitude.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  regard  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  .Disraeli  as  assured  to 
him,  by  a  right  not  oflen  wielded 
in  these  days  of  nepotism  and  family 
compact — the  right  of  conquest. 
For  if  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
fought  his  way  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  desperation,  every  inch  of 
the  ground  ne  had  to  occupy  dis- 

?uted,  that  man  is  Mr.  DisraeH.  In 
837,  hooted  down  as  a  bombastic 
enthusiast,  nay,  as  almost  a  mad- 
man ! — in  1851,  elevated  by  his  own 
perseverance  and  ]^arUamentary 
ability,  to  the  chieftamship  of  the 
most  wealthy,  powerful,  and  com- 
pact section  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
forcing  the  ministry  of  the  day  to 
resign!  —  to  resi^,  after  having 
been  beaten  in  fair  warfare  on  the 
intelligible  proposition,  that  great 
injury  having  oeen  inflicted  on  a 
class  for  the  general  good,  the  claims 
of  that  class  to  compensation  and 
consideration  should  be  entertained ; 
the  means  of  reparation  to  be  sup- 
pUed  by  a  fair  and  full  application 
of  the  same  principles  wiuch  had 
brought  about  the  original  depriva- 
tion. Putting  party  feeling  on  one 
side,  and  lookmg  as  impartial  !@ng- 
lishmen  on  these  facts,  it  seems  im- 
possible not  to  perceive  that  some 
systematic  injustice  has  been  done 
to  Mr.  Disraeli,  if  men  who  have 
done  little  or  nothing  are  steadily 
exalted  in  the  pubHo  estimation, 
while  a  man  who  has  achieved  so 
much  has  his  pretensions  pertina- 
ciously ridiculed  or  gravely  aenied. 
Then  oomes  the  question,  by  what 


right,  beyond  de  facto  possession, 
does  Mr.  Disraeli  hold  the  position 
he  has  attained?  A  retrospect  of 
the  facts  in  the  foregoing  pages 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  his 
claims  are  not  inferior  to  those  of 
most  of  his  predecessors.  He  found 
his  party  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  popuutr  odium,  as  the 
sel&h  claimants  of  special  class 
privileges  to  the  detriment  of  the 
general  interests.  Fanatical  rivala 
fostered  deep-rooted  prejudices  and 
strengthened  fixed  ideas  among  the 
agriculturists,  so  that  to  all  hiB  pro- 
testations of  more  enlightened  views, 
was  opposed  the  fact  that  his  party 
professed  the  old  creed.  If  we  loot 
back  to  the  histoiy  of  the  Tory 
Opposition,  from  1832  to  1834,  and 
again  from  1835  to  1841,  we  shall 
see  thatNSir  Bobert  Peel  had  the 
same  main  difficulty  to  contend 
against — a  blind  instinct  of  reaction ; 
that  he  conquered  itj  as  far  as  the 
question  of  lUform  was  concerned, 
but  was  compelled  to  yield  obedience 
to  its  moving  spirit  in  all  that  related 
to  the  conunercial  policy  of  th& 
coimtiT.  The  chief  merit  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  tactics  would  seem  to  be^ 
that  he  has  softened  the  obstinacy 
of  these  fi^ed  ideas  in  the  agricultu- 
ral mind,  by  pointiDg  out  other 
channels  than  a  return  to  'protec 
tion'  for  the  sense  of  STmering- 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  exists 
there.  Tne  most  determmed  'sup- 
porters of  the  existing  system  admit 
the  seeming  fairness  of  a  proposition 
based  upon  an  obvious  principle  of 
justice ;  whether  the  gnevances  on 
which  it  rests  are  real  or  imaginary, 
whether  'justice  to  agriculture'  is  a 
mere  party  rallying-cry,  or  a  great 
obligation  which  wul  some  day  nave 
to  be  discharged,  are  questions  into 
which  we  do  not  enter,  our  solo 
object  being  to  determine  whether^ 
in  adopting  that  general  principle, 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  or  has  not  taken  a 
ground  on  which  he  must  have  many 
supporters,  and  on  which  opponents 
'will  fight  at  a  disadvantage;  and 
therefore  whether  his  tactics  entitle 
him  to  praise  as  a  Party  Leader.  Of 
this,  the  reader  will  have  been  able 
to  judge. 

]n  ow,  as  to  the  '  positive  policy  in 
reserve.'  We  do  not  pretend  to  be 
in  the  secrets  of  the  party,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  know  what  are 
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to  be  the  hustings'  cries.  One 
point,  however,  is  qnite  clear,  that 
as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Disraeli  stands 
pledged  to  tiy  the  great  question 
mooted  by  his  party,  in  the  miancial, 
rather  than  the  political  arena.  Dis- 
claiming aU  desire  for  protection, 
he  demands  that  when  the  great 

Question  of  taxation  comes  to  be 
ecided,  the  claims  of  the  land  to  a 
release  from  undue  burthens  shall 
be  considered.  This,  and  the  pos- 
sible modification  of  the  Inoome- 
tax,  he  contends,  will  reduce  the 
revenue  of  the  country  to  its  normal 
condition,  when,  in  place  of  a  sur- 

§lus,  there  will  appear  a  deficiency, 
b  meet  that  dencieUcy,  low  fixed 
duties  must  be  imposed  on  articles 
coming  from  countries  that  have  not 
met  our  magnanimous  policy  of  1846 
in  a  spirit  of  reciprocity  more  or 
less  completed  Here  is  a  distinct 
and  specific  proposition :  we  do  not 
know  that  we  are  entitled  to  demand 
firom  a  Party  Leader  an  enunciation 
of  yiews  and  principles  on  questions 
not  yet  mooted  before  the  public. 
•  Am  a  pai-liamentarjr  man,  Mr.  Dig- 
raeh  has  much  advanced.  To  im- 
prove upon  the  sarcastic  power  with 
which  he  assailed  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
would  have  been  impossible,  but  to 
have  abstained  in  a  great  measure 
fi^m  the  use  of  that  disagreeable 
weapon  is  itself  a  sign  of  improve- 
ment. The  responsibilities  of  his 
position  have  solidified  the  character 
of  this  once  nebulous  and  comet-like 
crusader  against  the  real,  the  pro- 
saic, and  the  practical.  Without 
knowing  the  fact,  we  should  infer 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  must  have  studied 
hard  in  branches  of  political  know- 
ledge the  least  inviting  to  a  man  of 
his  soaring  and  imaginative  spirit. 
At  all  events,  he  carries  more  bal- 
last than  heretofore,  and  the  most 
accomplished  of  debaters,  the  mo^ 
trained  of  statists  and  publicists, 
find  him  a  doughty  antagonist,  even 
on  their  own  chosen  ground.  It  is 
astonishing  with  what  aptitude  the 
Vivian  Grey  of  1828  has  developed 
into  the  sedate  and  somewhat  formal 
statesman  of  1852.  At  first,  with 
the  memory  of  his  earlier,  even  of 
recent,  follies  still  active,  the  notion 
of  the  author  of  Alroy  and  the 
SetfolutumaryJEpiehem^  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 


Commons,  and  exercising  a  direct 
control  over  debates  and  the  fate  of 
parties,  seemed  absurd  enough.  But 
so  did  the  ascendancy  of  other  men 
of  the  day  at  their  outset,  thousli 
now  it  be  acquiesced  in  with  a  reli- 
gious respect.  Mr.  Disraeli  haa 
shown  himself  a  tactician  in  more 
senses  than  one.  His  personal  de- 
meanour has  been  as  well  calculated 
as  his  political  manceuvring ;  so  mnch 
so,  that  it  is  not  toiikin  me  walla  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  any 
doubt  is  entertained  of  his  ability — 
ay,  or  even  of  his  soundness.  One 
oqoly  doubts  whether  the  advance  he 
has  made  has  not  been  too  n^d  to 
be  real ;  whether  to  a  fortunate  con- 
currence of  accidents  must  not  be 
attributed  his  parliamentary  snc- 
cesses.  That  is  a  question  into 
which  we  do  not  desire  to  enter; 
but,  in  justice  to  this  very  remark- 
able man,  we  feel  bound  to  dedore 
that  his  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment has  kept  pace  with  his  political 
advancement ;  that  he  has  matured 
the  crudities  and  thrown  off  ihe 
vicious  excrescences  which  for- 
merly weakened  or  defaced  his  cha- 
racter ;  that  his  speeches  are  skilful 
amalgamations  or  the  useful  prac- 
tical matter  needed  in  parliamentarr 
debates,  with  the  ornamental  and 
graceful  adjuncts  which  relieve  dis- 
cussion from  dulness  and  dreari- 
ness ;  that  personal  display  is  subor- 
dinated to  political  duty ;  that  pom- 
pous extravagances  of  imagery  nave 
vanished  from  his  diction,  and  im- 
possible party  combinations  from 
his  political  theories;  that  he  no 
longer  comes  down  on  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  panoply  of  the  middle 
ages  with  lance  in  rest,  and  some 
ftnrgotten  ensign  for  his  war-cry,  but 
is  in  the  Commons  and  or  the 
Commons,  a  steady-going,  arith- 
metical, practical  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman of  the  nineteenth  century*  a 
working  statesman,  and,  with  all  his 
brilliancy,  at  times  a  little  prosaic. 
In  fact,  &e  is  iO  thoionghly  cWig«d 
in  these  respects,  that  the  old  fami- 
liar style  seems  to  have  become 
utterly  strange  to  him.  He  has  paid 
such  devotions  at  the  altar  of^the 
practiod,  that  his  flights  of  rhetorical 
eloquence,  althou^  undoubtedly 
finer  than  those  of  any  contemporary 
in  the  House,  have  in  them  some- 
tiling  of  tiie  untrue.    AU  that  used 
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to  be  bombast  is  so  completely  sur- 
rendered to  the  practical,  that  pas- 
sages, instinct  with  a  lofty  spirit  of 
truth,  ahnost  seem  bombastic.  In 
this  way  he  makes  involuntary  atone- 
ment for  the  literary  and j^litical 
sins  of  his  earlier  career.  It*  in  this 
brief  retrospect  we  have  suggested 
considerations  tendingto  throw  the 
light  of  truth  on  Mr.  l)israeli's  refd 
character  and  career,  we  shall  not 


only  have  done  an  act  of  justice  to 
anindividual,but  also  have  conferred 
a  benefit  on  the  public,  by  leading 
them  to  form  a  more  correct  judg- 
ment than  that  suggested  by  sneer- 
ing and  jealous  rivals,  of  a  man 
whose  antecedents  and  present  posi- 
tion point  him  out  as  likely  hereafter 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  public 
anairs. 
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W  the  men  of  the  present 


generation  were  little  children 
— say,  some  forty  years  ago— they 
were  wont  to  regale  their  eyes  at 
the  windows  of  me  stationers*  and 
booksellers'  shops  with  the  wonder- 
ful flush  of  gauduy-coloured  pictures, 
which  used  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  as  ^;reat  profusion  towards 
Christmas  tmie  and  New  Year,  as 
the  dainty  cakes  and  their  daintier 
devices  that  announce  the  approach 
of  Twelfth-Night.  These  pictures 
ran  across  the  top  of  a  veiy  large 
sheet  of  paper,  and  down  the  sides, 
and  across  the  bottom,  leaving  an 
open  white  space  in  the  centre  for 
the  insertion  of  the  name,  in  the 
choicest  round  hand,  of  the  little 
boy  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  one  of  them  as  a  prize  or  a 
present.  The  subjects  embraced 
every  variety  of  astonishing  trees 
and  ngures,  and  were  chiefly  selected 
from  Scripture.  Yon  could  see 
Daniel,  in  a  bright-green  cloak, 
sprawling  down  the  lions*  den,  on 
one  side  of  the  sheet  j^  and  the 
terrible  Uons,  in  blue,  and  yellow, 
and  red,  sprawling  up  the  other; 
or,  perhaps,  there  was  a  draught  of 
fishes,  up  and  down,  and  eveijr- 
where,  a  hundred  times  more  mi- 
raculous than  the  original;  or  a 
blazing  sun,  looking  ternbly  alarmed 
out  of  a  pair  of  round  chocolate  eyes 
at  a  stalwart  Joshua,  who  seemed 
to  throw  the  whole  celestial  system 
into  convulsions  by  the  herculean 
vigour  with  which  ne  brandished  a 
great,  long,  light-blue  sword  up  in 
tiie  violet  and  amber  skies.  Never 
were  there  seen  such  gnarled  roots 
of  trees,  such  prodigious  foliage  and 
fruit,  such  lusty  sheep,  and  rain* 
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bow  landscapes,  as  distin^ished 
thoseprini^,wnich  were  affectionately 
known  amongst  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion of  this  kingaom  under  the 
name  of  Christmas  pieces.  It  was 
a  glad  and  exulting  Christmas  that 
saw  three  or  four  of  these  sheets 
spread  out  on  a  table,  with  the 
names  of  the  owners  magnificently 
inscribed  in  the  middle,  and  the 
owners  themselves  mfJcing  a  great 
clatter  over  them  comparing  notes 
amongst  the  incredible  appks  that 
hung  down  out  of  labyrmths  of 
boughs,  and  the  antediluvian  ani- 
mals that  looked  as  if  they  were  able 
and  ravenous  enough  to  gobble  them 
all  up  at  a  single  mouthful ! 

Then  there  were  the  Story  Books, 
and  the  Illustrated  Alphabets,  folded 
up  into  half-a-dozen  thick  pages, 
with  a  ceremonious  cover,  tinted 
and  gilt  like  ffin^^bread,  at  the 
priee  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
each.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
cheap  literature  even  for  children. 
You  had  to  pay  handsomely  for 
the  paint ;  but  you  got  a  gorgeous 
supply  of  it — vermilion,  lake,  gam- 
boge, and  all  the  browns,  and  blues, 
and  greens  in  Ackermann's  Bepoei- 
tory — dashed  in  with  a  munificence 
of  band  that  flung  the  colour  far 
beyond  the  outlines  of  the  drawing, 
frequently  blendins  two  colours  to- 
gether wnerever  tney  happened  to 
meet.  You  got  the  worth  of  your 
money  in  this  way,  at  aU  events,  and 
something  over ;  to  say  nothing  of 
that  prodigal  exaggeration  in  the  de- 
sign which  lifted  up  the  imagination 
of  the  young  to  the  seventh  heaven 
of  wonder  and  curiosity.  And  the 
stories!  Such  miracle-stories  of  beau- 
tiful princesses  and  cannibal  ogres ; 
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such  enchantments  of  palacea,  and 
dreamy  woods  filled  witn  genii ;  such 
lattle  Ked  Kiding  Hoods ;  such  asto- 
nishing beanstalks ;  such  sweet  Cin- 
derelli^  and  their  glass  slipjiers ;  such 
giants,  and  dwarfs,  and  fairies ;  and 
8uchrhym^sof01dMotherHubbaTd8 
and  their  manrellous  cupboards,  that 
used  to  sing  themselves  mto  the  ears 
of  their  own  accord,  and  leave  their 
music  in  the  heart  for  years  and 
years  afterwards ! 

Well,  all  this  is  gone  by,  and  the 
new  race  of  chil£en  growing  up 
hear  of  these  things  omy  as  tradi- 
tions. Books  are  dieaper  now  than 
they  were  formerly, — ^art  has  made 
creat  strides, — ^knowledge  is  more 
oifiused, — ^the  world  is  wiser, — and 
little  children  are  older,  somehow, 
than  they  used  to  be  forty  years 
aeo.  They  are  not  brought  up  in 
pleasant  mncies  and  lovmg  oelu- 
sions ;  do  what  you  will,  you  cannot 
prevail  on  a  child  of  your  acquaint- 
ance to  believe  in  Fortunatus's  wish- 
ing-can,  or  the  lamp  of  Aladdin; 
they  oring  a  sort  of  instinctive 
sagacity  to  bear  upon  these  matters 
that  disperses  the  golden  haze  of  sor- 
cery at  once;  and  they  will  insist  u{K>n 
putting  plaguy  questions,  which 
you  cannot  honestly  answer  with- 
out confessing  that  the  whole  hbrary 
of  child-romance,  notwithstanding 
the  charming  moralities  that  run  wild 
like  sunbeams  through  it,  is  only  a 
fimtastical  iUusion  after  all,  with 
nothing  real  in  it  but  its  beauty. 

The  difference  between  that  time 
and  the  present  is  much  the  same 
as  the  difference  between  allegory 
and  fact.  The  heart  and  the  con- 
science of  the  young  were  reached 
through  their  imagination;  their  feel- 
ings were  awakened  by  imagerial 
representations  of  the  virtues  and 
the  vices ;  and  practical  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  charity,  esteemed  by 
the  old  teachers  to  be  less  attractive 
in  their  original  forms,  were  veiled 
in  fascinating  marvels,  so  that  they 
learned  them  unconsciously.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  question ;  but  at  whatever  con- 
clusion we  may  arrive,  it  is  certain 
that  we  can  never  return  to  the  lite- 
rature of  good  Mr.  Newberxy,  of  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard. 

There  are  more  books  written  for 
the  young  than  ever.  They  come 
flooding  upon  ua  in  shoals.     The 


difficultjr  of  choice  amongst  them  is 
perplexing;  an^  the  quality  of 
judgment  it  demands,  seeing  the 
infinite  diversity  of  the  materials, 
is  rare.  Some  of  the  most  skilful 
writers  amongst  us  divide  the 
honours  of  catering  for  children 
with  the  mere  inventors  of  pageants 
and  nursery  rhymes.  The  paint- 
boxes of  Newman  are  no  longer  in 
requisition,  breaking  prisms  over  the 
embellishments ;  and  the  first  artists 
do  not  hesitate  to  devote  their  pen- 
cils to  the  illustration  of  the  new  ju- 
venile lore.  Instead  of  imaginary- 
young  ladies  eat^i  up  by  fabulous 
wolves,  or  fallen  in  love  with  by  im- 
possible princes,  we  have  narratives 
of  the  actual  life  about  us,<  of 
poverty  and  suffering,  of  the  stru^ 
gles  for  bread,  and  the  domestic  tri- 
umphs of  patience  and  humility ;  in- 
teriors witn  grown-up  living  people 
in  them,  reflecting  in  their  uves  and 
characters  the  tone  of  the  social  cir^ 
cumstances  by  which  they  and  we 
are  surrounded ;  novels  in  httle  of 
the  world  as  it  is,  touched  with  a 
picturesque  and  dramatic  truthful- 
ness, that  appeals  less  to  the  fancy 
than  to  the  sympathies  and  the  rea- 
son of  their  readers.  These  books 
are  not  felt,  we  believe,  to  be  too 
mature  for  the  class  to  which  they 
are  addressed.  They  woidd  not 
have  suited  the  ehildren  of  forty 
years  ago ;  but  the  children  of  to- 
day seem  to  anticipate  the  gravity 
of  experience,  and  to  come  into  a 
knowledge  and  a  sense  of  realities 
all  at  once.  There  is  hardly  any 
fairy-land  for  them,  and  such  as 
there  is,  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
palpable  philosophizing  and  vital 
economics  in  it,  or  it  goes  for  no- 
thing. JOl  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  change  that  has  passed 
over  society  in  the  interval.  We 
travel  faster  than  of  old.  We  arrive 
sooner  at  the  ^oal,  whatever  it  may 
be,  in  science,  m  morals,  in  statistics, 
in  knowledge  of  every  kind.  We 
cannot  aflbrd  to  wait  leisurely  for 
the  training  of  the  faculties  and  the 
slow  discoveries  of  time ;  and  chil- 
dren, like  men,  are  whirled  on  in  the 
irresistible  and  universal  progress^ 
and  before  they  have  had  their  noly- 
days  fairly  out  in  the  realms  of  talk- 
ing waterfalls  and  singing  trees,  they 
are  carried,  brains  ana  heart,  into  the 
region  of  work  and  strife.  ^ 
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It  is  of  no  HBO  io  protest,  in  the 
name  of  the  happy  memories  of  our 
delightful  Bluebeards  and  never-to- 
he-rorsotten  Siubads,  asainst  the 
alterea  condition  of  children.  The 
alteration  is  inevitable,  and  we  must 
provide  for  it  in  the  best  way  we 
can,  by  seeing  that  our  children's 
books  under  the  new  regime  are 
of  the  soimdest  and  sunniest  quali- 
ties the  nature  of  their  contents  will 
permit.  Let  them,  then,  be  as  real 
as  they  can  be  made ;  but  let  them 
not  be  so  exclusively  real  as  to  shut 
out  the  play  of  fancy.  Children 
must  be  amused  as  well  as  taught. 
There  must  be  gladness  and  bright- 
ness in  the  book  as  well  as  sense. 
There  must  be  something  which  they 
can  clap  their  hands  over,  as  well 
as  something  to  set  them  thinking. 
The  union  of  both  is  the  perfection 
of  what  is  wanted — ^the  combination, 
as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  of  the  gay 
and  fantastical  with  the  serious  and 
the  true. 

Of  a  heap  of  Gift-Books  now  upon 
our  table,  were  is  but  one  that  can 
be  strictly  said  to  come  within  this 
description.  It  is  curious  enough 
that,  notwithstanding  the  modem 
spirit  which  has  crept  mto  these  pub- 
hcations,  the  bulk  of  the  decorated 
volumes  of  the  present  year  take  up 
new  ground  between  Mother  BuncX 
and  me  Christmas  Carol,  But  we 
will  come  to  that  presently. 

The  exception  to  which  we  have 
alluded  is  a  clever  little  tale,  by  Mr. 
Wilkie  ColHns,  caUed  Mr.  Wray's 
Ccuh-Box.  Here  we  have  a  snatch 
of  life  neatly  moralized,  with  just 
enough  of  dramatic  interest  to  create 
excitement  and  sus^nse  (once  or 
twice  rising  to  a  palpitating  height), 
and  the  character  of  a  charming 
little  girl,  sweet  as  a  fall  of  light  in 
the  hour  of  tranquillity,  but  capable 
of  great  heroism,  as  all  true  hearts 
are,  in  the  time  of  trouble.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is 
something  sacrificed  to  an  artificial 
standard  of  sentiment  in  giving  away 
this  pretty  flower  to  that  lumbering, 
but  honest  and  simple-minded  car- 
penter, Julius  Ciesar ;  but  it  will  be 
felt,  perhaps,  by  young  readers — 
usually  very  generous  in  their  coiv- 
cessions  and  rewards  to  kindness 
and  manliness* — as  a  proper  compen- 
sation for  his  unselfish  devotion. 
The  story  is  founded  on  a  singular 


fact  which  occurred  at  Stratford* 
upon- Avon,  where  a  stone-mason, 
who  was  employed  in  repairing  the 
church,  managed  to  take  a  mould 
from  the  bust  of  Shakspeare,  and 
was  so  firightened  at  the  threats  of 
punishment,  that  he  ran  away.  Dis- 
covering afterwards,  however,  that 
he  had  mcurred  no  penalty,  he  set 
about  making  masks  m>m  the  mould, 
and  sold  them  in  great  numbers  in 
this  countiy  and  America.  Mr. 
Collins  has  unproved  upon  the  inci- 
dent, by  converting  the  stone-mason 
into  a  poor,  old,  superannuated  work- 
ing actor,  and  making  him  carry 
about  the  precious  mask  in  a  cash- 
box,  whicn  excites  the  felonious 
curiosity  of  a  professional  burglar, 
who  happens  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
it  under  nis  arm.  Tlie  roobeiy  and 
the  rescue — ^the  restitution  of  the 
mask  by  the  courageous  resolution 
of  granddaughter  i^ie — ^the  provi- 
dential interposition  of  a  joUy  squire, 
who  seems  to  have  nothmg  to  do  in 
this  world  but  acts  of  eccentric  be- 
nevolence— the  nuptials  in  prospect, 
and  the  happy  Chnstmas  dinner  that 
winds  up  th9  whole,  furnish  the 
materials  of  an  attractive  tale.  We 
like  the  book  all  the  better  because 
it  does  not  pretend  to  evolve  a  set 
moral.  It  enlists  the  sympathies  in 
favour  of  the  good  and  gentie  who 
have  been  dealt  harshly  with  in 
their  pilgrimage ;  which  is  s(Mnething 
more  likely  to  take  root  in  the  heart, 
and  bear  honest  fruit,  than  the  best 
of  your  cut-and-dned  precepts.  But 
what  becomes  of  the  two  house- 
breakers? Young  people,  whose 
sense  of  justice  is  strong,  will  miss 
the  balance  of  punishment  which 
they  intuitively  look  for  in  these 
cases. 

A  grand  volume,  in  blue  and  gold, 
by  Mr.  Miller,  called  The  Village 
Queen,  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  a  book  for  children,  although  its 
handsome  exterior  and  its  rich  plates 
entitle  it,  as  far  as  they  go,  to  be 
admitted  amongst  gift-books.  Like 
most  of  Mr.  Miller's  publications, 
its  chief  merit  lies  in  its  descriptions 
of  the  coimtry  and  country  life, 
through  which  a  thin  thread  of  love 
is  woven,  as  improbable  as  need  be, 
for  the  delectation  of  pastoral 
readers.  We  fear  this  bucuic  pas- 
sion comes  a  little  too  late  in  the  day ; 
and  that,  whatever  efiect  it  might 
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liAve  produced  in  Shenstone's  time,  it 
will  nave  but  an  indifferent  reception 
in  the  present  conditionof  the  agricul- 
tural population.  Even  the  most  cre- 
dulous of  rustics  will  smile  at  the 
notion  of  a  young  gentleman  from 
college,  the  son  of  the  clergyman, 
falling  in  love  with  the  sister-m-law 
of  a  noacher  who  had  been  trans- 
portea  for  fourteen  years,  discover- 
uig  aUthevirtuesunder  thesuninher, 
and  marrying  her  amidst  a  triumph- 
ant  jubilee  of  church-bells,  with  the 
squire's  daughters  for  bridesmaids. 
Apart  from  the  absurdity  and  faded 
simplicity  of  the  story,  is  the  extreme 
tediousness  of  its  treatment.  The 
action  is  hidden  almost  out  of  sight 
under  a  mass  of  country  pictures 
and  sketches,  like  a  pebble  buried 
in  a  drift  of  foliage.  I^or  are  these 
monotonous  views  of  the  woods  and 
the  corn-fields,  these  golden  visions 
of  an  extinct  age  of  innocence,  re- 
deepied  by  any  special  novel^  of 
aim  or  expression.  At  best,  they 
are  only  dull  reproductions  of  scenes 
which  have  been  more  freshly  and 
naturally  depicted  over  and  over 
again  by  Mr.  Miller's  predecessors 
in  this  Ime. 

Kindness  and  Cruelty,  a  slender 
tale  with  pretty  illustrations,  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  story-books 
which  vindicate  moral  truths  by  nar- 
ratives constructed  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  The  worst  of  these  nar- 
ratives is,  that  their  obiect  is  trans- 
parent, and  their  lo^c  false.  Nothing 
IS  easier  than  to  mvent  a  circum- 
stantial case  leading  to  a  particular 
conclusion;  but  in  such  instances 
the  moral  is  enforced  by  so  arbitrary 
a  process,  that  it  runs  the  risk  of 
bemg  rejected  altogether,  like  any 
other  piece  of  pure  sophistication. 
Kindness  and  Cruelty  is  a  transla- 
tion from  the  German  of  Dr.  Pemer, 
the  founder  of  a  Society  for  the 
Preventionof  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and 
bears  all  the  characteristics  of  a  tract 
issued  by  such  an  xnstitatiou.  Here 
are  two  boys  trained  up  together, 
one  of  them  very  kind,  the  other 
very  cruel,  to  animals.  We  follow 
them  to  the  sequel  of  their  adven- 
tures, and  find  the  usual  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments, 
meted  out,  however,  with  a  severity 
which  the  premises  hardly  justify. 
The  story,  nevertheless,  is  interest- 
ing, and  told  in  a  plain  and  un- 


affected manner,  that  ^ves  it,  in 
spite  of  its  extra-judicial  spirit,  an 
air  of  reality. 

Much  more  in  the  genuine  taste 
of  unmistakeable  child-books  are 
two  stories,  or  series  of  stories,  called 
Home  and  its  Pleasures  and  The 
Little  Sister,  written  by  Mrs.  Harriet 
Myrtle,  whose  very  name,  coming 
out  of  the  geraniums  and  the  shrubs, 
gives  a  foretaste  of  English  home- 
steads. These  are  juvenile  histories 
that  unfold  the  lives  of  children  in 
language  which  children  can  under- 
stand, full  of  the  sort  of  conversik 
tions  and  movements  in  which  chil- 
dren take  an  interest,  and  admirably 
adapted,  by  the  general  purity  of 
their  tone,  to  strengthen  good  reso- 
lutions and  correct  a  thousand  little 
errors  of  character.  The  illustra- 
tions of  one  of  these  books  are  bj 
Brown,  of  the  other  by  Schneider. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  and  con- 
trast between  them,  and  we  are  not 
^uite  satisfied  with  the  gaudy  colour- 
ing of  either.  The  points  cnosen  by 
the  latter  are  not  always  selected 
with  the  best  possible  taste;  for 
although  new-bom  infants  just  de- 
posited in  their  cots,  and  the  process 
of  the  children's  wash-tub,  may  sug- 
gest available  hints  to  the  story- 
teller, in  the  hands  of  the  artist  they 
become  ridiculous  or  offensive.  In 
some  of  his  plates,  M.  Schneider  ex- 
hibits a  delicacy  and  ideality  which, 
make  these  errors  of  judgment  only 
the  more  surprising* 

The  best  part  of  a  book  entitled. 
Aunt  Effie's  Bhymesfor  lAUU  CkU- 
dren,  is  contributed  by  the  artist, 
whose  fanciful  pencil  strays  up  and 
down  the  pages,  through  all  manner 
of  gambols,  with  a  most  enlivening 
faculty  of  invention.  It  is  Brown, 
or  Phiz,  again,  happier  in  this  book 
than  in  Mrs.  Myme's,  because  it 
affords  a  wider  scope  to  his  humour 
and  to  the  poetry  that  flowers  up  out 
of  it.  As  for  tne  rhymes  which  he 
so  successfully  edipses  by  his  brilli- 
ant outlines,  they  must  be  disiuisaed 
as  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  old  nur- 
sery jingles,  which  we  suppose 
they  are  mtended  to  improve  upon. 
The  charm  of  the  nursery  jingle  was 
partly  in  its  rhythm,  which  was  like 
a  snatch  of  a  wondroxis  melody  that 
seized  upon  you  at  once,  partly  in. 
the  sly  trutii  or  slier  comicality  it 
conveyed,  and  partly  in  the  spell  of 
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fwsooiation  with  which  it  came 
down  to  us,  making  it  sacred  bj 
long  usage  and  domestic  familiarity. 
Bran-new  rhymes  must  nossesa 
nngular  virtues  that  shall  oisplace 
these  wise  and  loveable  old  jingles. 
Aimt  Effie's  specimens  are  certainly 
not  of  this  oraer.  Not  a  line  of  them 
will  ever  be  remembered  after  they 
are  read.  They  are  little  more  than 
nonsense  verses,  prattling  about  pigs 
and  cats  and  ducks,  with  a  toucn  of 
the  picturesque  in  them  that  will 
make  them  passoff  pleasantly  enough 
in  the  moment  of  perusal,  but  wiUi- 
out  depositing  in  the  mind  a  solitary 
grain  of  thought.  Take  a  short  speci- 
men, as  good  in  its  way  as  any  of 
the  rest. 

THE  GREAT  BROWN  OWL. 
I. 

The  brown  Owl  sita  in  the  ivy  bush. 
And  she  looketh  wondrous  wise, 

'With  a  homy  beak  beneath  her  oowl. 
And  a  pair  of  large  round  eyes. 

n. 

She  sat  all  day  on  the  self-same  spray, 

From  sunrise  till  sunset : 
And  the  dim,  grey  light  it  was  all  too 
bright 

For  the  owl  to  see  in  yet. 

in. 
'Jenny-Owlet,    Jenny  Owlet/  said  a 
meny  little  bird, 
They  say  you're  wondrous  wise  ; 
But  I  don't  think  you  see,  though  you're 

looking  at  MS 
With  your  huge,  round,  shining  eyes.' 

IV. 

But  night  came  soon,  and  the  pale  white 
moon 
Boiled  high  up  in  the  skies ; 
And  the  great  brown  owl  flew  away  in 
her  cowl. 
With  her  large,  round,  shining  eyes. 

What  does  the  little  reader  extract 
from  this  P  Is  he  not  likely,  when 
he  comes  to  the  end,  to  wonder  what 
it  is  all  about,  and  in  consequence 
to  forget  it  incontinently  P 

We  have  spoken  of  the  apjdica- 
tions  of  high  art  to  the  purposes  of 
children's  books,  and  a  speemien  of 
singular  beauty  is  before  us  in  a 
volume  called  Child* 9  Flay,  It 
consists  of  a  coUection  of  charming 
etchings,  carrying  out  with  wonder- 
ful e£rect  the  pictorial  and  moral 
suggestions  shut  up  in  old  snatches 
of  nursery  doggrel;  sueh  fragments, 
for  example,  as  the  fdlowing : 


Little  boy  blue, 
Gome,  blow  me  your  horn, 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadows. 
The  cow's  in  the  corn. 

And  here  we  have  a  scene  in  which 
the  landscape  is  full  of  the  subject, 
illustrated  m  all  its  details  with 
striking  effect.    Again : 

Here  we  are  on  Tom  Tickler's  ground. 
Picking  up  gold  and  silver ! 

The  beauty  of  the  group  of  children 
filling  their  laps  in  the  foreground, 
andmesketchof  open  sward  m>unded 
by  jpand  old  trees  beyond,  exhibit 
an  miagination  rich  m  resources. 
The  treatment  of  all  these  subjects 
is  luxuriant  and  suggestive;  and 
every  page  presents  an  evidence  of 
genius  dniwm^  exquisite  forms  and 
moughtiul  designs  out  of  the  simplest 
and,  apparently,  the  most  limited 
materials.  Never  were  children's 
fancies  so  artistically  elevated  and 
idealized  before;  never  were  there 
such  dreams  of  lady-birds  and  wild 
flowers ;  never  were  the  legends  of 
the  pla}r.ground  expanded  into  such 
fascinating  pictures.  This  is  a  book 
which  chui&en  can  never  exhaust, 
which   they  will  open  again  and 

X'n  with  renewea  pleasure,  and 
sh,  while  it  fills  their  eyes  with 
delight,  cannot  fail  to  reach  their 
hearts  by  disclosing  to  them  a  new 
world  of'^emotions. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  plea- 
santest  part  of  our  gossip.  We  have 
not  done  with  the  fairies  yet,  wise 
and  practical  as  we  have  gro?m. 
Not  only  have  we  a  complete  edition 
of  the  Pairy  Legends  and  Tales  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  now  col- 
lected and  translated  for  the  first 
time  from  the  original  Danish,  but 
an  original  English  venture  in  the 
same  regbn,  entitlediVino  Tales  from 
Faery  Land.  It  is  not  out  of  any 
depreciation  of  our  native  skill  in 
these  matters  that  we  must  frankly 
say  we  prefer  the  former.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
making  any  comparison  between 
them,  only  that  they  appear  at  the 
same  time,  and  profess  todeal  with  the 
samabclass  of  subjects.  Andersen's 
tale^ire  written  with  a  poetical  feel- 
ing and  a  profound  humanity  which 
are  speciiu  to  himself;  while  this 
new  batch  from  Fairydom  possesses 
no  particular  merits  of  any  kind. 
The  old  machinery  is  reproduced; 
but  it-  does  not  work  as  easily  as  it 
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used  to  do.  We  Iiave  the  transfor- 
mations of  the  pantomime 'without 
the  surprise  or  the  illusion.  But 
the  intention  is  good ;  and  as  there 
is  enough  of  the  wonderful  to  keep 
coriosi^  fdiye,  and  we  are  conscious 
eYer3rwnere  of  the  presence  of  a  pure 
and  cheerful  spirit,  we  become  more 
reconciled  as  we  proceed;  and,  being 
desirous  of  encouraging  this  sort  en 
literature,  we  arriye  at  last  at  the 
amiable  conclusion,  that  the  book 
will  furnish  pleasant  reading  for  the 
holidays. 

Of  a  different  order  from  any  of 
those  we  have  glanced  at,  and  in  all 
respects  the  most  amlntious  gift- 
book  of  the  season,  is  Mrs.  Heryey's 
Paihwix^  of  the  Fawn,  The  story 
is  elaborate,  the  characters  are 
sketched  in  with  considerable  power, 
and  a  solemn  interest  and  poetical 
grandeur  reign  over  the  development 
of  the  action.  The  scene  is  laid  on 
the  Ehine,  amongst  the  old  castles 
and  haunted  mountains,  and  the  tone 
of  the  writin«[  is  inspired  with  the 
traditionary  feeling  of  a  strain  of 
legendary  music.  The  flavour  of 
the  dark  German  romance  is  com- 
municated to  the  narrative  at  once, 
by  the  description  with  which  it 
opens,  of  a  carouse  on  the  last  night 
of  the  year  in  one  of  the  feudal  fast- 
nesses which  are  now  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  crumbling  stones,  standing 
vap  in  broken  outlines  against  the 
horizon.  The  guests  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  superstitions  of  the  sea. 
son,  and  the  master  of  the  revel, 
afiectinff  to  throw  off  the  influence 
of  the  nour,  rises  and  flings  open 
the  casement  to  listen  for  the  chimes 
•  of  the  distant  cathedral.  The  picture 
is  bold  and  striking. 

Not  a  breath  stirred,  not  a  gtar  wm 
visible.  Bat  down,  fitr  down  the  rocky 
steep,  lay  the  ancient  dt^  at  its  foot, 
with  all  her  innumerable  lights  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  the  darkened  Rhine — 
80  many  witnesses  of  the  anxious  and 
breathless  watchers  that  awaited  the 
ngnal  of  another  birth  to  time  ;  a  year 
for  hope,  for  love — ^young  voioei^  and 
old  graves. 

At  last  the  finger  approached  the 
point  of  twelve — ^neared,  all  but  touched 
It. 

Every  glass  had  been  filled  to  the  brim, 
and  ereiy  man  stood  ready,  his  eye  fixed 
on  the  numeral  figure,  to  hail  with  one 
prolonged  oheer  the  crowning  of  the 
boor. 

At  this  moment  of  intense  silence. 


when  the  hand  of  the  dial  had  all  but 
marked  the  appointed  stroke  ;  while  the 
heart  itself  seemed  to  pause,  so  still  were 
its  beatings ;  and  when,  had  a  feather 
dropped,  it  would  have  startled  the 
listeners; — Buddenly — ^whenoe  or  from 
what  quarter  of  the  globe  it  came  no 
man  knew — suddenly,  a  wild  rush  of  air, 
perfectly  indescribable  save  by  the  teim 
a  gasp,  a  shudder  of  wind,  swept  past 
the  casement  I 

It  soarody  sounded  before  it  was  gone^ 
dying  as  suddenly  as  it  rose. 

Every  man  started,  looked  on  his 
neighbour,  and  turned  pale. 

Ernest  Engelhertz  and  Wilhehn  von 
Fern,  the  believer  and  the  sceptic,  gazed 
into  each  other's  eyes.  The  &ce  of 
Ernest  was  pale,  but  calm ;  the  aspect 
of  his  entertainer  was  that  of  one  sud- 
denly arrested  for  some  crime. 

Hark! 

Without  the  door,  along  the  corridor, 
like  a  spirit's  tread,  in  the  pause  of  the 
revel,  is  there  heard  no  othfr  sound  ? 

Hark! 

Is  there  no  other  step  on  the  outer 
floor  that  is  sounding  its  last  there  ?  no 
music  on  the  boards  that  shall  miss  its 
echo  through  all  the  long  year  that  ia 
newly  born  ? 

Hark! 

Stealing  down  along  the  carved  and 
gilded  staircase ;  sweeping  with  lights 
quick  step,  but  still  guarded  tread  \  from 
marble  step  to  marble  step,  from  car- 
peted landing  to  statued  reoess ;  halting 
here  and  there  with  breathless  pause, 
then  bounding  on  anew  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  impulse  from  within, — ^passed 
a  youth  of  apparently  some  sixteen  sum- 
mers. 

Out  of  this  incident  springs  the 
dramatic  business  of  the  story,  and 
out  of  this  ominous  prelude  the  final 
moral.  It  cannot  be  compressed 
widiont  injustice ;  but  the  reader  may 
lesm,  and  still  keep  his  zest  for  the 
book,  that  the  youth  who  thus  passes 
out  into  the  bleak  midnight  from  his 
father's  roof,  adopts  this  terrible  re* 
solve  in  the  hope  of  touching  hi« 
fiftther's  conscience,  and  redeeming 
him,  by  that  last  appeal  to  the  only 
vulnerable  point  m  his  affections, 
from  a  crime  of  long  years,  and  i£ 
deep  domestio  wrong.  The  scenes 
in  ULO  artist's  stadio  in  the  mountain, 
the  placing  in  the  old  castle  the 
statues  that  are  to  awaken  the 
guilty  man  to  remorse,  the  melting 
down  of  his  heart  at  last,  the  ulti<- 
mate  restitution  of  the  rights  he  had 
withheld  from  his  kindr^,  and  the 
passages  of  love  that  grow  np 
through  these  events,  are  not  only 
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fall  of  interest  in  their  progress, 
bat  related  with  unusoal  ^race  and 
feeling.  The  conception  is  replete 
with  moral  beauty,  possessing  the 
£E»cination  of  a  genuine  Teutonio 
legend,  liberated  from  the  gloom 
and  mysticism  which  too  often 
darken  the  £Eibles  that  are  native  to 
thatsofl. 

Although  this  is  not  a  &117  stoiy , 
but  a  human  allegory,  nor  a  German 
stoiy,  except  in  we  skill  with  which 
the  poetical  atmosphere  of  the  scene 
is  preserved,  it  shows  to  some  extent 
the  influence  which  the  German  spirit 
has  exercised  over  this  department 
of  English  ficticm.  The  Germans  un- 
derstand this  kind  of  lore  better  than 
we  do,  especially  in  all  that  concerns 
the  fiuries.  But  there  is  a  line  of 
demarcation  to  be  drawn  between 
the  fiuiyland  of  North  and  South 
Germany.  In  the  Nortli,  all  the  old 
traditions  are  kept  in  their  original 
purity,  and  rarely  trespassed  upon 
or  meddled  with ,-  it  is  m  the  Black 
Forest,  and  in  the  German  valleys  of 
Switzerland,  and  round  by  Alsace, 
tiiat  new  fairy  stories  are  invented 
and  cultivated  with  ardour.  Ger- 
many is  essentiallr  the  land  of  chil- 
dren 8  books,  ana  in  the  character 
of  these  hocka  we  have  abbreviated, 
as  in  a  microcosm,  the  character  of 
Hie  people.  The  moment  a  German 
sees  a  child,  his  first  thought  is  to 
teach  him  something,  and  he  sets 
about  it  at  once ;  and  being  of  a 
good-natured  and  Gfenial  timi  of 
mind,  he  tries  to  make  it  as  pleasant 
as  he  can,  and  so  it  inevitably  takes 
Hie  shape  of  a  parable,  or  an  aUegory, 
or  a  wonderful  quaint  exaggeration 
of  some  sort.  It  will  therefore  be 
invariably  found,  that  in  anything 


pleasant  which  a  German  writes 
for  the  use  of  children,  there  will  be 
something  conveyed  in  the  way  of  in* 
struction,  while  everything  intended 
for  instruction  is,  in  like  manner, 
thrown  into  a  disguise  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Now,  in  England,  Dn  the  other 
hand,  the  storybook  is  the  reflection 
of  that  mixture  of  afiectionate  pam- 
pering and  moral  training  which 
prevad  everywhere  amongst  uiB, 
contradistinguished  from  the  philo- 
sophiring  spirit  of  the  Germans.  A 
German  story-book  creams  over,  in 
the  midst  of  its  weird  and  fantastic 
imagery,  with  dogmatism — ^the  &ncy 
and  the  philosophy  bubble  up  to- 
gether. An  English  story-book:,  on 
die  contrary,  is  nothing  but  a  story- 
book, with  a  plain-sailing  moral 
occasionally  tacked  to  it;  and  is 
all  the  better  when  there  is  none* 
except  that  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  web  and  woof  of  tto 
plot.  In  France,  difierent  &om 
DOth,  there  are  no  such  things  as 
story-books,  so  to  speak,  because  the 
French  do  not  cultivate  children. 
They  dress  them  up,  and  twist  their 
hair,  and  teach  them  to  dance  and 
roll  their  eyes,  but  it  never  enters 
into  their  wisdom  to  cultivate  their 
moral  faculties  or  their  imagina- 
tions throng  the  help  of  story- 
books. The  deartili  of  such  things 
8eems,however,to  be  felt  by  the  chu- 
dren  themselves.forYictor  Hugo  tells 
us,  that,  when  he  was  going  to  Grer- 
many,  his  children  begged  of  him 
to  brinj|[  them  home  some  stories  from 
the  Bmne ;  but  he  assures  us  that» 
not  being  able  to  find  any  there,  ha 
was  forced  to  invent  one  to  amuse 
them!' 


THJS  LICENCE  OF  THE   STEEETS. 

By  a  Gbukblbb. 


T  DON'T  likethatwordetotZtfo^fbA. 
-«-  Andyet  I  must  use  it  for  want  of 
A  better.  I  dislike  it  partly  because 
France  is  said  to  be  dvifiaed,  and 
I  have  no  patience  with  France. 
France  dviluEed*  indeed!  Could  a 
truly  dvOised  people  have  elected 
the  monster  who  hM  just  crushed  all 
their  liberties  out  of  themP  Im- 
possible. I  say  that  I  mnst  use  that 
word  ciriliaation,  much  as  I  dislike 


it,  for  want  of  a  better.  But  I  will 
at  'least  follow  the  example  of  IC 
Guisot  and  the  rest  of  the  world* 
and  give  it  a  meamng  of  my  own. 
1  say,  then,  that  civiEuktaon  ought  to 
mean,  The  eiuoyment  qf  liberty  under 
d^fficuUies,  the  {greatest  of  lul  con- 
ceivable difficulties  being  a  dense 
population.  Now  let  us  ask  our- 
selves, whose  privilege  it  is  to  inhabit 
the  metropolis  of  England,  or,  as 
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the  ffreat  men  of  tlie  City  of  London 
will  naye  it,  of  the  world,  whether 
we  have  arrived  at  such  a  point  of 
civilization  as  to  enjoy  a  fair  share 
of  liberty?  In  this,  which  ought  to 
be  the  model  city  of  England  and 
the  world,  an  example  to  all  other 
civic  communities,  our  cherished 
pride  and  boast,  have  we  attained  to 
true  liberty? 

First  as  to  fireedom  from  disease, 
have  we  achieved  that?  No^  we 
have  not.  We  are  barbarians  stiU; 
and,  at  our  present  rate  of  progress, 
shall  continue  such  for  a  century  to 
come.  We  still  groan  under  the 
dirt-tyranny  under  foot,  the  filth- 
tyranny  under  ground,  and  the 
smoke-tyranny  in  the  air.  The  only 
people  that  have  any  real  freedom 
are  the  people  who  should  abate 
these  nuisances.  The  parochial 
authorities  are  free  to  leave  the 
thoroughfares  pavements,  and  cross- 
ings unswept;  tne  sewers  commission 
to  Keep  the  drainage  in  jfo^  gvo;  the 
manu&cturers  to  nil  the  atmosphere 
with  clouds  of  smoke;  the  paving- 
oommissioners  to  destroy  and  remake 
our  thoroughfares  at  pleasure;  the 
water  companies  to  stmt  us  in  our 
supply  of  water;  the  Board  of  Health 
to  fold  their  hands  in  resigoation 
over  the  Interment  Bill,  ^e  era 
of  true  civilization,  when  Art  shall 
bring  Nature  back  into  the  cities 
from  which  she  has  been  so  rudely 
expelled,  and  we  shaU  revel  ajrain  in' 
the  full  enjoyment  of  light,  air,  and 
water,  to  the  contentment  of  our 
llearts  and  the  preservation  of  our 
health,  is,  alas!  out  too  far  distant. 

Difficult!  Yes,  it  is  difficult.  It 
always  was,  and  it  always  will  be, 
difficult  to  get  anything  well  done. 
There  are  competent  officials  tobe  ap- 
pointed, and  fractious  ratepayers  to 
oe  kept  in  good  humour.  As  to 
officials,  who  can  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve in  the  competency  of  parochial 
boards?  No  one  in  his  senses  has  a 
yery  exalted  opinion  of  their  talent. 
A  liondoner  must  be  simply  de- 
mented to  expect  good  serviceable 
work  in  the  matter  of  paving,  light- 
ing, and  cleansing  from  the  four- 
score paving-boards  of  the  metro- 
polis, or  the  nineteen  paving-boards 
of  barbarous  and  benighted  St. 
Panoras.  Four-score  stoffs  to  be 
paid  for  tyrannizing  in  inefficient 
Ignorance  over  the  rwidways  of  the 


metropolis  are  enough  to  dishearten 
any  one.  And  when  quarter-day 
comes  round,  with  taxes  for  doing- 
such  work  so  badly,  amounting,  for 
a  man  of  moderate  means,  to  five 
pounds  or  more  per  annum,  with, 
periiaps  twice  that  amount  of  poor- 
rate,  raised,  among  other  things,  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  race 
of  paupers,  the  most  tolerant  and 
squeezable  of  mortals  looks  very 
blankat  the  thought  of  an  augmented 
sewer's-rate  or  a  new  interment-ratoy 
or  any  other  impost,  calculated 
though  it  be  to  save  a  friture  shilling 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  present  penny. 
To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  our  four- 
score paving-boards.  Is  it  not 
monstrous  that  the  crossings  of  our 
streets,  which,  be  it  recollected,  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  pavement 
properly  so  called,  instead  of  being 
swept  clean  by  honest  workmen 
honestly  paid  uur  wa^es,  must  be 
left  to  tne  tender  mercies  of  mendi- 
cant street-sweepers,  to  the  disgust 
and  mortification  of  every  man  who 
has  a  becoming  sense  of  the  evils  of 
mendicancy,  and  the  tyranny  of 
being  followed  dose  at  the  heels  by 
aa^ielenting  persecutor  ,in  rage. 
If  these  careless  frmctionaries  have 
no  pity  upon  men  who  can  fight 
their  own  batties,  surely  they  ought 
to  have  some  consideration  lot  *  the 
unprotected  female,'  who  has  no> 
alternative  but  to  submit  to  a  fine  or 
endure  persecution.  Then,  what 
are  the  police  about?  or,  if  the  police 
have  no  power  to  interfere,  what  is 
our  national  Palaver  doing,  that  the 
most  crowded  thorou^^ares  and 
most  perilous  crossings  m  the  world 
are  to  be  obstructed  by  every  quack 
who  takes  it  into  his  head  to  tyran*- 
nize  over  his  neighbours  by  buUding 
a  huge  box  on  wheels,  covering  it 
with  sheets  of  printed  papw,  and 
moving  it  through  the  streets  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  an  hour?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  our  omnibuses  are 
allowed  to  cover  themselves  inside 
and  out  with  advertisements,  till 
they  look  for  all  the  world  like 
tattered  beggars  changed  by  en- 
chantment mto  lifeless  yraides, 
wearing  torn  paper  instead  of  ragsP 
Then,  again,  to  return  to  the  pave- 
ments,—as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
have  every  crossing  in  the  hands  of 
the  beggars,  we  must  needs  have  the 
streets  themselves  disfigured  in  the 
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tame  disgracoful  way.    Figare  to 
yourself   a   gentlewoman,   with   a 
conscience,  and  Bomelittleinstraction 
in  the  truth  of  things,  the  duty  of 
self-restraint,  and  the  true  meaning 
of  the  holy  word  charity — figure  to 
yourself,  I  say,  this  gentle  creature 
followed  for  half-a-mile,    and  tor- 
mented by  the  disgusting  sham  which 
she  has  encountered  in  the   same 
spot  perchance  every  time  she  has 
had  the  courage  to  walk  out  since  it 
was  her  misfortune  to  liye  in  London. 
A  ra^ed  boy  or  girl,  or  a  slattern 
of  an  Snglish  woman  is  bad  enough, 
but  an  Irish  woman,  or  worse  still, 
an  Irish  man  of  the  true   beggar 
breed,  with   his  accent  of  mixed 
entreaty. and  threat!  think  of  that 
wretched  being  as  the  compulsoiy 
companion  of  a  gentle  lady's  prome- 
nade.   Does  not  every  man  wno  has 
a  heart  grieve  for  lier.    Does  not 
every  man  who  has  one  emotion  of 
gallantry  left  feel  his  hand  fol^g 
up  of  itself,  and  the  sinews  of  his 
arm  tightening  as  he  witnesses  this 
abominaUe   tyranny?      Does   not 
every  man  who  has  a  true  English 
feeling  left  within  him,  blush  lor  a 
country  and  a  metroi>olis  in  which 
such  tilings  are  possible?    But  is 
there  no  help  for  itP    Cannot  the 
police  interfere  to  stop  this  infringe- 
ment upon  the  true  liber^  of  me 
subject  P    If  they  can  interfere,  it  is 
clear  they  do  notdo  so.    We  fUl  know 
that  begging  is  illegal,  and  the  act 
of  begging  punishable.    We  know, 
too,  tnat  the  beggar  may  be  given 
in  charge  to  the  police;  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  fina  these   gentry 
when  they  are  wanted,  and  to  find 
the  time  for  prosecuting  l^e  o£fender 
afterwards.     A  law  is  not  worth 
^ving  which  is  'not  easier  of  exe- 
cution than  that.    Everybody  feels, 
too,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  that  the 
law  is  unjust,  so  long  as  it  punishes 
only  one  party  to  the  offence — which 
imprisons  the. tempted,  and  lets  the 
true   criminal,   the    indiscriminate 
almsgiver  (the  '  Soft  Tommy,*  or 
'Tumbler**  of  the  mendicant's  grate- 
ful vocabulary)  go  free.  Dependupon 
it,  we  shall  make  no  step  towards  the 
true  liberty  of  the  favi^  till  we  fine 
the  giver  as  we  imprison  the  receiver, 
llie  reader  of  Fraser  has  heard 


these  sentiments  before,  and  if  the 
powers  that  rule  her  paees  do  not 
mterfere,  they  will  hear  them  again. 
It  is  no  small  credit  to  a  periodical 
to  be  the  first  propounder  of  a  good 
theory ;  and  many  of  the  readers  of 
these  pages  will  remember  that  be- 
fore tne  great  leader  of  the  daily 
press  thundered  forth  against  the 
Deggars,  Frcuer  had  blown  the 
monthly  trumpet  of  warning,  and 
taught  the  world  the  true  secret 
of  mendicancy  in  the  '  Plague  of 
Beggars. 't  Will  no  benevolent 
person  republish  that  essay  in  a 
cheap  form,  and  send  it  forth  as  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  mock-phi- 
lanthropy P  Something  ought  to  be 
done.  It  is  high  time  to  move  ia 
this  matter  when  the  City  of  London, 
with  the  WorshipM  the  LordMayor 
in  the  chair,  ana  Mr.  Charles  Coch- 
rane and  M.  Alexis  Soyer  as  his 
instructors,  can  hit  upon  no  better 
method  of  checking  mendicancy  than 
importing  the  nuisance  of  Leicester 
Square  i^to  the  sact^d  precincts  of 
the  City.  It  is  all  very  well  for  M. 
Soyer  to  assure  us  that  there  is  no- 
difficulty  whatever  in  supplying  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  cheap  soup. 
The  magnates  of  the  city,  oy  the 


bye,  would  seem,  of  all  people  in 
tne  world,  to  stand  least  in  Aed  of 
such  teachinff ;  as  the  production  of 
soup  on  the  £irge  scale  is  an  art  in 
which  our  citizens  already  excel. 
With  a  boiler  larji[e  enough,  and 
meat,  vefjetables,  spices,  and  water 
in  quantities  liberal  enough,  and 
coals  without  stint,  there  can  be  nd 
difficulty  in  supplying  soup  to  every 
vagabond  that  can  make  up  a  face^ 
anamuster  a  befitting  costume  to  ask 
for  it.  The  City  ot  London  could 
contrive  with  equal  ease  to  supply  a 
bowl  of  the  best  turtle  to  every  well- 
dressed  gentleman  or  lady  who  would 
consent  to  take  it  as  agift.  Themoney 
to  buy  the  soup  is  the  only  difficulty; 
and  those  wno  know  their  right 
hand  from  their  left  will  wait  till 
these  wise  philanthropists  are  able 
to  assure  them  that  this  mendicant 
soup  supply  will  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  fund  which  belongs  to  the  honest 
working  man,  as  every  farthing  does 
that  is  spent  in  any  way — ay,  even 
in  turtle-soup  and  venison.    There- 


*  In  the  Unguags  of  the  beggats,  '  Does  he  tumble  1'  is  equivalent  to  *  Does  he 
giver 

t  See  Frater^t  Magazine  for  April,  1848. 
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fere,  mogt  gnve  and  rererend  senion 
of  tiie  most  wise  and  provident  of 
ooipomtiona,  do  I  humbly  beaeedi 
jou  to  pause  while  there  is  yet 
time,  and  reconsider  this  question 
of  the  sonp-kitchen.  Thisj  at  least, 
I  can  promise  yon,  tiuit  yon  will  not 
have  a  beggar  the  less  ror  this  new 
move,  but,  on  the  contrary,  yon 
will  hare  just  as  many  beggars  as 
can  lire  on  the  pence  (topped 
about  in  the  streets  plu9  the  d^- 
gars  who  can  live  on  the  new  sup- 
ply of  soup.  The  beds,  too,  will 
be  an  additional  attraction,  of  which 
tlie  consequences  will  be  visible  in 
the  streets,  and  the  washing  arrange- 
ments will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  more  genteel  order  of  mendi- 
cants, who  nave  other  modes  of  ex- 
citing compassion  than  ragged  and 
filthy  garments,  and  dothes  pic- 
turesquely rent  into  tatters.  But, 
happily,  &i8  farce  cannot  last  long. 
Sea  Lion-square  has  repented,  and 
relaxed  its  system  of  persecution  by 
ticket;  and  you  will  do  the  same 
after  being  very  an^iy,  as  you  were 
with  the  first  sanitarr  reformers, 
whose  facts  and  principles  you  have 
now  adopted.  This  physic,  too,  you 
will  swallow,  after  making  a  befitting 
soccesaion  of  wry  faces. 

Thaiitecursed  Marseillaise  again ! 
Am  I  never  to  write  in  peace,  and 
let  my  temper,  which  I  confess  to 
be  of  the  irritable  order,  simmer  in 
a  whdeaome  way  in  gentle  gram- 
Uings,  but  I  must  be  subject  to  this 
new  infinngement  of  my  liberty?  In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable 
and  right,  why  is  my  house,  which, 
the  lawyers  tell  me,  is  my  castle,  to 
be  thus  periodically  invaded  with 
noise  which  I  have  never  ordered  or 
paid  for  P  Is  every  grinning  Savoy- 
ard to  be  allowed  to  mi&e  faces 
opposite  my  window  and  let  off  a 
box  of  noise  at  his  nleasnre,  and  I 
to  have  no  remedy  out  to  ran  out 
in  the  cold  and  order  him  away  P 


Perhaps  if  I  do,  he  wont  go,  and  I 
must  send  half-a-mile  for  the  police  ; 
or  perhaps  he  may  put  down  his 
box,  and  vindicate  his  licence  br 
physical  force  against  my  liberty.  X 
have  read  of  such  things  in  the 
papers.  I  know  that  these  men  are 
awicward  customers,  and  have  a 
knack  of  using  knives  on  small  pro-' 
vocation.  What,  then,  shall  I  do  P 
Shall  I  wait  till  ail  ^e  noise  has 
been  let  off,  and  the  Marseillaise  is 
forgotten,  and  then  sit  down,  and  in 
my  very  best  J^aserian  style  of  com- 
position,  beseech  my  neighbours  to 
refrain  from  tyrannising  over  me  by 
giving  to  this  unhired  vagabond  tihie 
pence  which  tempt  him  to  destroy 
my  liberty  at  home,  as  their  brethren 
the  Soft  Tommies  (I  like  that  name) 
of  the  streets,  tempt  other  members 
of  the  same  mendicant  fraternity 
to  infringe  my  liberty  abroad?  If 
this  puluic  appeal  to  their  com- 
passion, backed  by  the  suggestion 
that  these  omn- grinders  would 
be  better  off  if  left  in  their  own 
country  Ihan  they  are  now ;  and 
that  having  been  kidnapped  by 
scoundrels,  whom  your  pence  have 
tempted  to  bring  them  across  tha 
seas,  €tiej  are  cruelly  fanned  out,  to 
make  princely  incomes  for  the 
aforesaid  scoundrels ; — if,  I  say,  this 
public  appeal  does  not  succeed,  I 
shall  have  no  alternative  but  to 
write  to  my  neighboon,  and  reveal 
the  authorship  of  these  arumblinas* 
It  is  a  step  wluch  I  should  take 
with  great  reluctance,  as  I  cherish 
my  inewfniio,  and  only  wish,  like 
the  master  engineers,  whose  liberty 
of  action  has  been  for  a  time  de- 
stroyed by  the  perverse  folly  of 
their  workmen, '  to  be  let  alone.'  I 
want  to  have  no  music  at  home  liiat 
I  don't  pay  for,  and  no  oompaniooa 
of  my  walks  abroad  who  are  not 
of  my  own  choosing.  At  present 
I  am  not  a  finse  agent,  nor  is  £ng^ 
land  a  civiliced  nation. 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH   MALLOED  WILLIAM   TUENEE. 

is  heterodoxy  to  its  brotherhood. 
His  reserve,  retiring  habits,  plain 
person,  and  absoiption  in  the  great 
pursuit  of  his  life,  made  him  the 
{heme  of  many  an  ungenerous  re- 
mark, and  frequently  subjeoted  him 
to  a  sneer  for  doseness  in  money 
matters,  with  whieh  envy  was  not 


rnUSNEE  wiU  not  be  duly  esti- 
•i-  mated  nor  take  the  rank  he 
merits  under  the  present  generation. 
He  was  too  cffiginal,  and  ventured  to 
think  and  act  too  independently  for 
the  middle  levd  in  art.  To  live  in 
a  mode  foreign  to  the  conventional 
ideas  of  the  mass  in  any  profession 
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always  immingled.  While  his  emi« 
nence  was  partially  admitted,  Ida 
later  attempts  in  art,  far  from  being 
placed  to  the  account  of  a  great 

Senios  nobly  endeavouring,  became 
le  burthen  of  attacks  nrom  raw 
newspaper  critics  and  the  petty  fry 
of  anected  connoisseurs.  jiCost  of 
these  gently  had  heen  bom  since 
Turner  executed  his  finest  works 
and  had  probably  never  beheld  one 
of  them.  In  proportion  as  this  great 
artist  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Siose 
who,  above  their  contemp(Nraries, 
built  up  a  name  for  posterity  and 
were  less  understood  ov  the  multi- 
tude that  surrounded  them,  was  he 
less  comprehended  by  every-day 
people  and  mediocre  art-tasters. 

But  my  present  purpose  is  merely 
to  commit  to  paper  a  few  faint  re- 
collections of  one  whose  works  will 
do  more  to  extend  the  fiune  of  £ng* 
lish  art  than  those  of  any  oth^ 
artist  have  jet  done.  I  beoune  ac- 
ouainted  with  Turner  in  1812.  In 
ihe  following  year  he  made  a  tour 
into  Devonshire,  where  I  happened 
to  be.  He  was  received  witn  great 
attention  by  several  discriminating 
Mends  of  the  fine  arts.  He  wisheS 
to  explore  the  scenery  of  the  south- 
west of  the  county,  and  everything 
in  the  way  of  accommodation  was 
afforded  hmi.  He  was  accompanied 
in  his  excursions  by  one  or  more 
friends  at  whose  houses  he  had  been 
hospitably  received.  Boats  and  con- 
veyances were  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Many  years  afterwards  he  spoke  to 
me  in  Jjondon  of  the  reception  he 
met  with  on  this  tour,  in  a  strain  that 
exhibited  his  possession  of  a  mind 
not  unsusceptible  or  forgetful  of 
kindnesses.  Among  his  entertainers 
some  preceded  him  to  the  narrow 
bouse,  and  foremost  amimg  them 
the  late  John  Collier,  then  resident 
at  Mount  Tamar,  and  subsequently 
member  of  parliament  for  IHymouth. 
As  the  birthplace  of  Turner  has 
leoentiy  appeared  to  some  persons  a 
matter  of  doubt,  I  mi^  here  observe 
that  he  was  bom  at  Mmsiaple,  and 
neither  in.  Maiden-lane  nor  at  South 
Molton,  if  his  own  words  go  for 
anything.  The  latter  place,  it  is 
true,  is  out  twelve  miles  from  Bam- 
sti^le.  We  were  sailing  together  in 
a  boat  on  the  S€.  Geimains  river, 
near  Ince  Castle.  I  recollect  it  as 
well  as  if  it  oocuxred  yesterday. 
Tumerj  Collier^  and  myself  were 


the  only  persons  present  except  the 
boatmen.  I  was  remarking  what 
a  number  of  artists  the  west  of 
England  had  produced,  particularly 
Devon  and  Cornwall.  I  enume- 
rated all  I  could  remember,  from 
Beynolds  to  Prout.  When  I  had 
done.  Turner  ftaid,  *  You  may  add 
me  to  the  list;  I  am  a  Devonshire 
man.'  I  denuinded  from  what  part 
of  the  coun^,  and  he  replied,  *  Barn- 
staple.' I  have  many  times  since 
repeated  the  incident  to  others  who 
would  insist  that  the  artist  was  a 
Londoner.  His  father  was  of  the 
same  trade  as  the  parent  of  the  dis- 
tinguished equity  lawyer,  Sugden, 
and  came  to  London  when  Turner 
was  young.  I  remember  the  little 
plain,  but  not  ill-made  old  man 
fetting  me  into  Turner's  house,  or 
rather  sallery,  in  Queen  Anne-street 
more  tnan  once.  He  was  not  aa 
stout  nor  as  bluff-looking  as  his 
son,  allowing  for  the  difi&ence  in 
years.  The  son  was  rough,  reserved, 
and  austere  in  manner  at  the  time 
to  which  I  allude.  In  personal 
appearance  he  somewhat  resembled 
the  master  of  a  merchantman.  But 
the  gold  lay  beneath  the  roi^h  soiL 
The  unprepossessing  exterior,  the 
natural  reserve,  the  paucitjr  of  lan- 
guage, existed  in  combination  with 
a  powerfulintellect,  arefleetive  mind 
that  lived  within  itself,  and  a  faculty 
of  vision  that  penetrated  to  tlie 
sources  of  nature's  ever-varying  as* 
pects,  and  stored  them  in  memory 
to  a  jxiost  extraordinary  degree. 
His  glance  seemed  to  command  in 
a  moment  all-  that  was  novel  in 
scenery,  however  extensive,  which 
he  had  never  before  encountered. 
He  would  only  make  a  few  outlines 
upon  paper,  scarcely  intelligible  to 
others.  The  next  daj  or  days  after 
he  would  have  the  sketch  filled  up  in 
oil  upon  millboard,  not  much  larger 
than  a  sheet  of  letter-papei^  still  con- 
fused to  the  impractised  eve.  Yet  in 
his  finished  pictures  the  details  were 
given  in  a  mai^ier  truly  wonderftd, 
so  that  it  might  be  imagined  he 
must  have  made  other  sketches, 
which  was  not  the  case,  or  else  that  he 
executed  them  by  some  magicaL  pro- 
cess. His  views  about  Plymouth, 
seen  in  the  engravings   €n>m   his 

fictures,  with  the  minutis  of  which 
am  wdl  acquainted,  perfectly 
astounded  me  mm  their  fidelity  of 
detail,  to  say  nothing  of  their  won- 
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derfbl  effect;  yet  his  sketches  showed 
but  little  of  the  work.  His  observation 
of  nature  was  so  accurate,  and  he 
was  so  capable  of  reading  its  details 
and  bearing  them  in  memory,  that  it 
seemed  a  mental  gift  belonging  to 
himself  alone. 

One  day,  an  invitation  was  given 
me  by  two  iriends  to  run  along  the 
coast  to  Boroni^  or  Bur  Island,  in 
the  corner  of  Bigbury  Bay,  witJiin 
the  Bolt-head.  There  was  to  be  a 
winding  up,  for  the  season,  of  a  fish- 
ing account.  The  invitation  was  to 
a  regale  of  hot  lobsters;  the  fish, 
just  taken  from  the  sea,  :were  plunged 
mto  boiling  water,  and  thus  dressed 
served  up.  Turner  was  invited  to 
be  of  the  party.  The  coast  sceneiy 
was  just  to  his  taste ;  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent sailor.  Captain  Nicols,  a 
fine  old  weather-beaten  tar — ^lone 
edne  to  his  account — owned  a  Dutch 
boat,  a  famous  sea-goinff  craft,  with 
the  usual  outriggers.  Turner,  and 
an  artist,  namea  Demaria,  Captain 
Kicols,  and  a  military  officer  in  a  new 
suit  of  scarlet,  made  four  of  the 
party,  which  numbered  six  in  all. 
There  was  also  a  stout  sailor  boyto 
assist  in  managing  the  boat.  The 
morning  did  not  look  very  propitious : 
there  was  a  heavy  swell  rolhng  into 
the  sound,  and  the  wind  rising.  The 
sea  had  that  dirty,  perturbed  ap- 
pearance which  is  sometimes  the 
forerunner  as  well  as  the  follower  of 
a  gale.  We  worked  out  into  the 
sound,  where  the  break\^ater  had 
been  just  commenced,  keeping  to- 
wards Penlee  and  Bame-head,  to  ob- 
tain an  offing.  As  soon  as  we  saw  we 
were  clear  of  the  nearer  headlands 
on  the  east,  we  got  well  off  the  land, 
and  while  still  running  to  the  east- 
ward, the  sea  rose  higher.  Off  Stoke's 
point  it  became  very  boisterous ;  but 
our  boat  mounted  the  ridges  bravely. 
The  seas  in  that  part  of  the  Chan- 
nel, not  broken  so  much  as  farther 
up,  are  generally  a  succession  of 
regular  furrows  from  the  Atlantic. 
We  had  to  run  about  fifteen  miles. 
Turner  looked  on  with  most  artistic 
watchfulness.  When  we  were  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave,  he  now  and  then  arti- 
culated tomyself— forwewere  sitting 
aide  by  side—*  That's  fine !— fine  V 
Demaria  was  rery  ill  and  art  driven 
ont  of  his  head;  the  soldier  was 
groaning  and  spoiling  his  scarlet 
coat,  extended  upon  the  rusty  bal- 
last in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.    In- 


deed he  wanted  to  fling  himself 
overboard,  and  would  have  done  so, 
had  he  not  been  withheld.  Turner 
sat  watching  the  waves  and  the 
headlands,  Mike  Atlas,  imremoved.' 
When  we  were  off  the  island,  and 
saw  the  sea  breaking  upon  it,  there 
seemed  no  possibility  of  our  landing, 
the  line  of  white  surf  being  con- 
nected and  imbroken.  There  was  a 
river  called  the  Avon  within  the 
island,  running  up  the  main;  we 
made  towards  it,  and  getting  under 
the  lee  of  the  island,  landed  without 
much  difficulty,  with  a  little  wetting. 
All  this  time  I  could  see  Turner 
silently  j^ancing  over  the  boisterous 
scene.  The  little  island  and  solitary 
house  or  hut  upon  it,  the  bay  in  the 
bight  of  which  they  lay,  and  the  Bolt- 
head  stretching  darkly  to  seaward, 
agamst  the  precipitous  rocky  shore 
of  which  the  sea  broke  furiously — 
all  formed  a  striking  scene,  and 
Turner  thought  so.  While  the  un- 
fortunate shell-fish  were  preparing 
to  be  seethed,  I  missed  Tiumer,  and 
found  him,  with  a  pencil  and  small 
book,  near  the  summit  of  the  island. 
I  observed,  too,  he  was  writing  rather 
than  drawing.  The  tumultuous 
waves  boilinjr  below  were  seen  to 
great  advantage  from  thence.  I 
imagined  he  hf^  observed  something 
novel  in  their  appearance,  but  this, 
whatever  it  nught  be,  I  did  not 
comprehend.  We  soon  sat  down  to 
our  repast,  to  which  the  artist  did 
ample  justice.  He  was  much  at- 
tached to  vulgar  porter,  and  dis- 
carded wine,  at  least  with  dinner, 
although  afterwards  he  would  take 
his  glass  freely,  as  was  much  more 
the  custom  in  those  days  than  at 
present. 

Evening  approached,*  and  Captain 
Nicola  proposed  to  return.  The  sea 
had  not  gone  down,  and  there  was 
not  much  inclination  shown  by  the 
landsmen  to  tempt  the  passage  back, 
which  we  knew  must  go  far  mto  the 
night.  It  would  be  neeessaiy  to 
work  out  into  a  stormy  sea,  in  order 
to  get  an  offins  to  make  the  sound. 
I  proposed  to  Turner  that  we  should 
walk  to  Kingsbridge  and  sleep,  re- 
turning how  we  could,  if  the  boat 
would  not  stay,  there  being  some*- 
thing  to  be  seen  in  that  vicinity. 
The  whole  party  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  the  gallant  old  tar,  with 
whom  we  offered  to  return  the  next 
day  if  he  would  puzsue  the  same 
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plan,  would  not  listen  to  it.  We 
separated,  wliick  I  thouslit  we  ought 
not,  from  good  fellowsEip,  to  have 
done.  The  boat  left  without  us, 
and  was  obliged  to  stretch  out  nearly 
to  the  Eddystone.  It  did  not  get 
into  Plymouth  until  between  four 
and  five  in  the  momine,  through  a 
sea  so  bad  that  some  ot  the  men-of- 
war  in  the  sound  dragged  their 
anchors  and  fired  guns  m  conse- 
quence. When  Imentioned  this  after- 
wards to  Turner,  and  my  regret  at 
leaving  the  gallant  old  Captain,  he 
replied, '  We  had  the  best  of  it ;  I 
would  have  gone,  if  it  had  been  day- 
light.' He  did  not  enter  into  my 
i<&as  about  our  deficiency  in  good 
fellowship. 

We  rose  at  seven  the  next  morn- 
ing in  Kingsbridge,  and  went  before 
breakfast  to  see  the  house,  at  Dod- 
brook,  in  which  Dr.  Waicot  (Peter 
Pindar)  was  bom.  The  artist  made 
a  sketcm  of  it  and  of  another  house, 
apicturesque  place  not  far  distant. 
We  had  now  more  than  twenty 
miles  to  travel  home.  A  vehicle 
was  provided,  but  we  walked  much 
of  the  way,  for  Turner  was  a  ^ood 
pedestrian,  capable  of  roughine:  it  in 
any  mode  the  occasion  might  de- 
mand. When  we  came  to  the  Lara 
passage,  we  met  Lord  Boringdon 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Morlev),  who 
invited  Turner,  Demaria,  ana  myself 
to  Saltram,  to  dine  and  sleep,  the 
following  day.  We  went  accord- 
ingly. In  the  mominji^  we  ascended 
the  high  ground  m  the  park, 
whence  there  is  a  fine  view.  There 
is  also  some  fine  scenery  near  the 
eastern  entrance,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Plym,  and  Turner  made  some 
sketches  here. 

Among  the  guests  at  Saltram  was 
Madame  CatsJani,  who  sang  some 
of  her  favourite  airs.  Zuccarelli's 
best  paintings  adorn  this  hospitable 
mansion,  but  I  could  not  extract 
from  Turner  any  opinion  regarding 
them.  In  the  billiard-room  was 
Stubb's  fine  picture  of  '  Phaeton 
and  the  horses  of  the  sun,'  with 
which  I  remember  the  artist  was 
much  nloased,  as,  indeed,  evenr body 
must  oe ;  but  it  elicited  no  further 
remark  than  the  monosyllable,  'fine.' 
Turner  on  retiring  to  rest  had  to 
pass  mf  bedroom  door,  and  I  re- 
marked to  him  that  its  walls  were 
covered  with  paintings  by  Angelica 
Kauffinan— nymphs,  and  men  like 


nymphs,  as  effenunate  as  possible. 
I  directed  his  attention  to  them,  and 
he  wished  me  '  Good  night  in  your 
seraglio.'  There  were  very  fine 
pictures  in  Saltram  by  the  old 
masters,  but  they  seemed  to  attract 
little  of  his  attention,  though  they 
might  have  drawn  more  than  1 
imagined,  for  it  was  not  easy  to 
judg;e  from  his  manner  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind. 

On  Poking  at  some  of  the  wonder* 
ful  fancy-works  of  this  artist  painted 
,  a  little  subsequently,  I  perceived 
that  several  were  composed  of  bits 
of  scenery  we  had  visited  in  oom- 
pany«  B!e  told  me  afterwards  in 
London,  that  if  I  would  look  into 
his  gallery,  I  should  see  a  picture 
some  of  the  features  of  which  I  could 
not  fail  to  recognise.  I  went  ac- 
cordingly, and  traced  three  distinct 
snatches  of  scenery  on  the  river 
Tamar.  It  was  a  oeautiful  work. 
Though  I  cannot  recollect  what 
name  he  gave  it,  I  recognised  a 
scene  on  that  river  which  he  told 
me  on  the  spot  he  had  never  observed 
in  nature  before.  I  know  that  the 
headlands  of  Plymouth  Sound  closed 
the  distance  twelve  miles  ofi*,  and 
that  the  intervening  objects  were 
those  to  which  he  uluded.  In  his 
gallery  at  that  time  I  first  saw,  too, 
his  picture  of  '  Hannibal  crossing 
the  Alps.'  Another  picture,  which 
was  in  the  Exhibition,  he  told  me 
was  the  fruit  of  our  expeditions.  I 
speak  of  his  fancy  compositions,  for 
his  pictures  of  existing  scenery  in 
the  west  cannot  be  mistaken;  so 
faithful  are  they,  so  true  to  nature, 
and  so  deej)ly  imbued  with  the  magic 
of  his  genius.  I  was  with  Turner 
when  he  sketched  Plvmouth  Sound, 
with  part  of  Mount  Ecl^ecumbe;  when 
he  visited  Trematon  Castle,  Saltash, 
the  Wear  Head,  Calstock — ^in  fact, 
all  the  views  he  made  on  the  banks 
of  that  picturesque  river,  whichhave 
been  since  engraved. 

We  had  one  day  reached  the 
Wear  Head  of  the  Tamar,  no  great 
way  below  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
cottage  at  Endsleigh,  when  ni^ht 
came  on.  Turner  was  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  bridge  above  the 
Wear,  which  he  declared  altogether 
Italian.  Our  party  consisted  of  four. 
To  ^o  down  the  river  in  the  night 
was  impracticable,  on  account  of  the 
chance  of  getting  on  shore  upon  the 
mud  banks.    There  was  an  inn  hard 
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b^  at  which  beds  could  not  be  ob- 
tained :  and  some  course  must  be  re- 
^  solved  upon.  We  might  walk  to 
Tavistock,  three  or  four  miles  off, 
but  a  vehicle  which  had  come  from 
Plymouth  that  day  with  two  of  our 
party,  could  do  no  more  than  carry 
two  to  the  town.  Turner  said  he 
would  rather  stay  until  the  morning 
on  the  spot  where  we  were  debating 
the  subject.  He  did  not  mind  sitting 
up— would  any  one  volunteer  with 
bmi  P  The  horse  would  come  over 
fresh  in  the  morning  with  those  who 
xnightthenleave :  I  volunteered.  Our 
friends  drove  off,  and  the  painter  and 
myself  soon  adjourned  to  the  miser- 
able little  inn.  I  proposed  to  '  plank 
it,'  in  the  sailors'  phrase — that  is,  to 
go  to  sleep  on  the  floor;  but  some 
part  of  it  was  damp,  and  the  whole 
well  sanded,  so  that  it  was  not  a  prac- 
ticable couch,  however  hard.  Turner 
said,  before  he  considered  any  other 
matter,  he  must  have  some  bread, 
cheese,  and  porter.  Very  good 
bread  and  cheese  were  produced,  and 
the  home-brewed  suited  Turner, 
who  expatiated  upon  his  success 
with  a  degree  of  excitement,  which, 
with  his  usual  dry,  short  mode  of  ex- 
pressing his  feelings,  could  hardly  be 
supposed.  I  pleased  him  further  by 
inquiring  whether  bacon  and  eggs 
OGuld  be  obtained ;  and  getting  an 
affinnative  reply,  we  suppea  in 
clover,  and  sat  until  midnight  in 
conversation.  I  found  the  artist 
could,  when  he  pleased,  make  sound, 
pithv,  though  sometimes  caustic  re- 
marKs  upon  men  and  things  with 
a  fluency  rarely  heard  from  him. 
We  talked  much  of  the  Academy, 
and  he  admitted  that  it  was  not 
all  which  it  might  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  art.  The  *  dock  that  ticked 
against  the  waU'  sounded  twelve; 
I  proposed  to  go  to  sleep.  Turner 
leaned  his  elbow  upon  the  table,  and 
putting  his  feet  upon  a  second  chair, 
took  a  position  sumcientiy  easy,  and 
fell  asleep.  I  laid  myself  at  fuU 
length  across  three  or  four  chairs, 
ana  soon  followed  his  example. 

Before  six  in  the  morning  we 
rose,  and  went  down  towards  the 
bridge.  The  air  was  bahnj;  the 
strong  light  between  the  hiUs,  the 
dark  uxnbrage,  and  the  flashing 
water  presented  a  beautiful  early 
scene.  Tomer  sketched  the  bridge, 
but  appeared,  from   changing   his 


position  several  times,  as  if  he  had 
tried  more  than  one  sketch,  or  could 
not  please  himself  as  to  the  best 
point.  I  saw  that  bridge  and  part 
of  the  scenery  afterwards  in  a  paint- 
ing in  his  galleiy.  He  had  made 
several  additions  to  the  scenery  near 
the  bridge  from  his  own  imagination^ 
The  picture  was  poetical ;  and,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  he  had  introduced 
into  it  some  of  tne  fictitious  charac- 
ters of  the  heathen  mythology.  He 
had  bathed  it  in  the  gorgeous  glories 
of  the  southern  stm,  (Jothed  it  '  in 
barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'  in  fact,  en- 
riched it  with  that  indefinable  attrac- 
tion which  true  genius  confers  on  all 
its  works.  In  delineating  ocean- 
storm  or  calm,  the  e£^i]gence  of 
southern  glory,  or  the  chaste  and 
highly  decorated,but  soberer  scenery 
of  his  native  land,  Turner  seemed 
to  me  then,  as  still,  without  a  com- 
peer. His  sea^ieces  far  excel  those 
of  the  higher  Dutch  masters.  His 
pictures  of  Italy's  sunnv  clime,  her 
melancholy  ruins,  and  the  unsidlied 
azure  of  her  blue  heaven,  have  re- 
ceived  from  Turner  a  charm  which 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other 
painter.  He  was  truly  the  poet  of 
painting. 

Turner  said  that  he  had  never  seen 
somanynatural  beauties  in  so  limited 
an  extent  of  country  as  he  saw  in 
the  vicinity  of  Plymouth.  Some  of 
the  scenes  hardly  appeared  to  belong 
to  this  island.  Mount  Edgecombe 
particularly  delighted  him ;  and  he 
visited  it  three  or  four  times.  I 
have  now  in  my  possession  a  pencil- 
sketch,  of  the  roughest  kind,  which 
he  drew.  It  is  from  the  side  of  that 
fairy  spot  which  looks  into  Cawsand 
Bay.  There  is  the  end  of  the  seat, 
over  which  projects  a  thatched  roof, 
the  table,  the  bottie  of  wine,  and  a 
full-length  of  myself  in  the  fore- 
ground— ^not  the  most  flattering  of 
his  little-flattering  impersonations. 
In  the  bay  are  several  line-of-battle 
ships  at  anchor.  This,  a  mere  scrawl, 
is  as  full  a  representation  as  he  took 
of  many  scenes  of  which  he  made 
some  of  his  finest  pictures.  His 
slender  graphic  memoranda  in- 
duce me  to  think  that  he  possessed 
the  most  extraordinary  memory  for 
treasuring  up  the  details  of  what  he 
saw  in  nature  of  any  individual  that 
ever  existed,  and  that'  such  out- 
lines were  to  him  what  the  few 
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heads  of  a  disoouxse  would  be  to  a 
person  who  curried  them  away  with 
a  good  memory.  Some  have  said 
that  he  was  not  conscious  of  his  own 
superiority.  I  beheve  that  he  was ; 
and  enjoyed  the  reflection  as  much 
as  a  nature  would  permit  that  did 
not  participate  in  common  suscepti- 
bilities, nor  build  its  satisfaction 
upon  such  pleasures  as  the  common 
mmd  most  esteems.  His  habits 
were  of  the  simplest  character ;  he 
had  no  relish  for  the  tawdry  dis- 
plays that  obtain  so  much  con- 
ventional estimation.  A  splendid 
house  and  large  establishment  would 
have  been  an  encumbrance  rather 
than  a  luxury  to  Turner.  His  mind 
was  set  on  higher  objects.  If  he 
desired  what  every-day  people  esti- 
mate highest,  it  was  at  his  command. 
He  was  called  dose  and  niggardly ; 
but  he  had  no  desire  to  live  and 
enjoy  beyond  the  style  of  living  and 
enjoying  to  which  he  was  habituated. 
His  mind  lived  in  his  art;  he  did 
not  wish  to  appear  other  than  he 
was.  His  wealth  he  had  long  de- 
termined to  devote  to  a  better  pur- 
pose than  giving  dilettanti  dinners, 
or  assembBng  m  a  drawing-room 
the  customary  bevy  of  visitors  that 
come  and  go  to  no  good  purpose, 
either  as  regards  others  or  them- 
selves. He  was  rather  content  to 
follow  the  path  of  most  great  men 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  a 
pursuit  to  which  they  have  given 
their  whole  hearts.  He  did  not 
fawn,  as  artists  continuallv  do,  in  the 
crowded  rooms  of  men  of  rank  and 
fortune  for  interested  ends,  while  he 
did  not  shun  an  occasional  inter- 
mixture in  good  society.  His  own 
time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
as  too  many  waste  theirs.  Turner 
felt  that  he  bore,  and  desired  still  to 
bear,  no  surreptitious  name  in  cote- 
ries, but  to  leave  behind  enduring 
renown  as  an  artist.  Concealed  be- 
neath his  homely  exterior  there  was 
much  that  was  ^ood  and  aspiring. 
Who  with  such  ideas,  humbly  bom 
as  he  was,  so  pre-eminent  m  art, 
destitute  of  fluency  in  language, 
,  though  always  speaking  to  Sie 
point — ^who  with  such  ideas  has  ever 
existed  without  being  an  object  of 
attack  from  some  quarter  or  other  1 
He  was  charged  with  being  dose 
in  money  matters.  If  he  satisfied 
his  simple  personal  wants,  who  has 


a  right  to  call  him  niggardly  when 
he  preserved  his  wealSi  for  a  noble 
purpose  P  I  denied  to  several  artists 
who  told  stories  of  his  love  of  money 
that  his  character  was  as  they  re- 
presented it.  The  most  miserable 
of  wretches  is  he  who  makes  life  a 
burthen  in  order  to  move  in  the 
track  of  other  people's  ideas.  When 
I  was  out  with  Turner  in  Devon- 
shire he  paid  his  quota  at  the  inns 
with  cheerfulness ;  and  some  of  our 
bills  were  rather  higher  in  amount 
than  bread  and  pheese  would  have 
incurred.  Turner  accommodated 
himself  as  well  as  any  man  I  ever 
saw  to  the  position  of  the  moment. 

I  chanced  to  relate  to  one  of  his 
brother  Academicians  that  I  was  of 
a  party  to  whom  Turner  had  given 
a  pic-nic  in  Devonshire,  but  I  was 
scarcely  credited — it  was  impossible, 
And  so  on.  Yet  such  was  the  fact. 
There  were  eight  or  nine  of  the 
party,  induding  some  ladies.  We 
renaired  to  the  heights  of  Mount 
Eogecumbe  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Turner,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
cold  meats,  shell-fish,  and  wmes, 
was  there  before  us.  In  that  de- 
lightful spot  we  spent  the  best  part 
of  a  beautiful  summer's  day.  Kever 
was  there  more  social  pleasure  par- 
taken by  any  party  in'  that  En^ish 
Eden.  Turner  was  exceedingly 
agreeable  for  one  whose  language 
was  more  epigrammatic  and  terse 
than  complimentary  upon  most  occa- 
sions. He  had  come  two  or  three 
miles  with  the  man  who  bore  his 
store  of  good  things,  and  had  been  at 
work  before  our  arrival.  He  showed 
the  ladies  some  of  his  sketches  in 
oil,  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
perhaps  to  verify  them.  The  wine 
circulated  freely,  and  the  remem- 
brance was  not  obliterated  firom 
Turner's  mind  long  years  afterwards. 
My  opinion  is,  that  this  great  artist 
always  understood  the  occasion,  and 
was  prepared  to  meet  it  as  any  other 
individual  would  do.  At  home  he 
led  the  life  he  preferred ;  he  was  not 
calculated  for  any  but  his  own  pur- 
suit, and  in  that  ne  shone — ^heknew 
and  felt  it.  When  I  see  a  deviation 
from  the  common  track  in  sudi  a 
man,  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
result  of  a  preference  or  inclination 
that  should  be  respected. 

He  had  a  great  regard  for  his 
own  fame.    IThe  was  a  dose  and 
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«ilent  man,  he  liad  his   predilec- 
tions and  biases^  Persons  of  socb  a 
close  temperament  can  only  be  well 
nnderstooii   by  collateral    acts    or 
accidental   developments    of   their 
true  character.     Within  two  years 
of  the  decease  of  Campbell  the  poet, 
I   met   him  in   Cavendish-square. 
« I  am  coming,'  said  he, '  from  your 
quondam  acquaintance.  Turner.     I 
have    just   played    him    a   trick.' 
^What  do  you  meanP'     'Why,' 
observed  Campbell, '  I  had  gone  to 
a  great  expense  for  Turner's  draw- 
ings to  be  engraved  for  my  illustrated 
poems.'  (I  forget  the  number  he  said, 
for  each  of  which  he  had  naidtwenty- 
-five  ^neas.)    '  I  was  luso  told  not 
to  mmd  the  expense,  the  drawings 
would  sell,  beingTumer's,  for  what! 
had  paid  for  them,  as  soon  as  the 
•engravings   were   finished.     They 
could  not  be  disposed  of  at  anything 
like  tiie  price.   It  was  said  they  were 
not  in  his  best  style, — ^in  short,  I 
thought  I  should  be  compelled  to 
keep  them.    One  day  I  saw  Turner, 
and  told  him  what  had  occurred, 
and  that  I  had  hoped  to  make  some- 
thing of  them.    I  added,  in  joke, 
that  I  believed  I  should  put  them 
up  to  auction.    Turner  said,  feeling 
annoyed,  I  suppose,  at  my  remark, 
'  Don't  do  that ;  let  me  have  them.' 
'I  sent  them  to  him  accordingly,' 
said  the  poet, '  and  he  has  just  paid 
me  for  them.'   I  think  Campbell  said 
twenty  guineas  each,  but  1  am  not 
sure  of  the  sum,  my  recollection 
failing  me  about  the  precise  amount. 
I  comd  not  help  saying,  'Turner 
does  this  because  he  is  tender  of  his 
reputation;  he  will  not  have  them 
in  the  market.'    Campbell  had  just 
before  been  censured  for  lending  his 
name  to  books   written  by  other 
people,  which  struck  me  when  I 
maae  the  remark.    The  poet,  how- 
ever, was  too  joyous  about  his  bar- 
gain to  apply  the  remark  to  himself. 
1  have  since  thought  whether  Turner 
did  not  do  this  with  a  desire  to  be- 
£iend  Campbell.    He  was  just  the 
character  to  do  such  an  act  silently 
and  bluntly.  If  those  who  accuse  the 
great  artist  of  an  over-love  of  money 
object  upon  that  score,  I  could  recite 
instances    of   more    extraordinary 
sacrificte  from    mere  money-grub- 
bers.   If  it  was  from  a  regard  to  his 
own  fame,  it  establishes  my  position. 
The  love  of  fame  in  these  days  is  no 


louj^er  what  it  was ;  as  a  motive  it 
is  little  understood,  being  supplanted 
by  that  lust  of  gain  which  keeps 
art  in  a  state  of  tame  mediocrity. 
The  Augustan  age  of  literature  or 
art  is  not  that  of  merchandise. 

There  was  a  manly  vigour  aboat 
Turner,  or  what  some  would  call  a 
decision  of  character,  which  stood 
pre-eminent.  He  showed  nothing 
of  what  the  world  calls  nervous  feeC 
ing.  His  touches  on  the  canvas 
were  firm,  and  never  laid  on  doubt- 
ingly.  We  were  standing  outside 
the  works  on  the  lines  at  Hymouth, 
close  under  a  battery  of  twenty-four 
pounders,  which  opened  only  three 
or  four  feet  above  our  heads.  I  was 
startled  with  the  shock,  but  Turner 
was  unmoved.  We  were  neither 
prepared  for  the  concussion,  but  he 
showed  none  of  the  surprise  which 
I  betrayed,  bein^  as  unmoved  at  the 
sudden  noise  ana  involvement  in  the 
smoke  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

We  visited  Cothele  together, 
where  the  furniture  is  of  the  date  of 
the  reigns  of  Hcniy  VII.  and  Vm. 
Turner  did  not  seem  much  interested 
in  the  building;  but  with  the  woods 
and  the  views  nrom  some  of  the  head- 
lands round  which  the  river  winds 
he  was  so  much  taken,  that,  follow- 
ing him  with  a  gig,  we  could  not 
return,  and  were  obliged  to  take 
out  the  horse,  and  lifl  the  vehicle 
over  a  hedjge  by  main  streng^. 
In  doing  this,  ana  getting  upon  the 
hedge,  mere  burst  upon  the  view  a 
noble  expanse  of  scenery,  which  we 
had  not  anticipated.  Here  the  artist 
became  busy  at  once,  but  only  for  a 
short  time.  He  had  taken  all  down 
that  he  desired  in  ten  minutes. 
'Now,'  said  he,  'we  shall  see  no- 
thing finer  than  this  if  we  stay  till 
sun-down ;  because  we  can't,  let  us 
go  home.'  It  was  the  last  visit  we 
paid  to  the  scenery  of  the  Tamar 
together.  We  subsequently  had  a 
pic-nic  on  the  romantic  banks  of  the 
Pljrm,  and  visited  the  crags  and 
precipices  of  Sheep's  Tor  t(^ther. 
This  visit  dosed  nearly  three  weeks, 
for  the  most  part  spent  in  similar 
rambles.  It  was  during  these  rambles 
that  I  imbibed  higher  ideas,  not  onlr 
of  the  artist,  but  of  the  man,  than  I 
had  previously  held,  and  still  hold, 
now  death  has  closed  his  shining 
career. 

Ctbi7i  Ebddivq. 
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FOE  two  days  the  young  monk 
held  on,  paddling  and  floating 
rapidly  down:  the  Nile-stream,  leav- 
mf  city  after  city  to  right  and  left 
with  lon^ng  eyes,  and  looking  back 
to  one  villa  alter  another,  tul  the 
reaches  of  the  banks  hid  them  from 
his  sight,  with  many  a  yearning  to 
know  what  sort  of  places  those  gay 
buildings  and  gardens  woidd  look 
like  on  a  nearer  view,  and  what  sort 
of  life  the  thousands  led  who  crowded 
the  busy  quays,  and  walked  and 
drove,  in  an  endless  stream,  along 
the  great  high  roads  which  ran  alonff 
eitlLer  bank.  He  carefuU^^  avoided 
every  boat  that  passed  mm,  from 
the  gilded  barge  of  the  wealthy 
landlord  or  merchant,  to  the  tiny 
raft  buoyed  ui;  with  empty  jars, 
which  was  floating  dpwn  to  oe  sold 
at  some  market  in  the  Delta.  Here 
and  there  he  met  and  hailed  a  crew 
of  monks,  drawing  their  nets  in  a 
quiet  bay,  or  passing  along  the  great 
watery  highway  from  monastery  to 
monasteiy ;  but  aU  the  news  he  re- 
ceived  from  them  was,  that  the 
canal  of  Alexandria  was  still  several 
days'  journey  below  him.  It  seemed 
endless,  that  monotonous  vista  of 
the  two  high  clay  banks,  with  their 
sluices  and  water-wheels,  their  knots 
of  palms  and  date-trees;  endless 
seemed  that  monotonous  succession 
of  bars  of  sand  and  banks  of  mud, 
every  one  like  the  one  before  it, 
every  one  dotted  with  the  same  line 
of  logs  and  stones  strewn  along  the 
water's  edge,  which  turned  out,  as 
he  approached  them,  to  be  basking 
crocodiles  and  sleeping  pelicans. 
His  eye,  wearied  with  the  continual 
confinement  and  want  of  distance, 
longed  for  the  boundless  expanse  of 
the  desert,  for  the  jagged  outlines  of 
those  far-off  hills,  which  he  had 
watched  from  boyhood  rising  mys. 
teriously  at  mom  out  of  the  eastern 
sky,  and  melting  mysteriously  into 
it  again  at  even,  beyond  which  dwelt 
a  whole  world  of  wonders,  satyrs 
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and  dragons,  anthropophagi  and 
elephants,  —  ay,  and  the  phoenix 
itself.  Tired  and  melancholy,  his 
mind  returned  inward  to  prey  on 
itself,  and  the  last  words  of  Arse- 
nius  rose  again  and  again  to  his 
thoughts.  '  Was  his  call  of  the 
spirit  of  of  the  flesh  P'  How  should 
he  test  that  problem  P  He  wished 
to  see  the  world  .  .  .  that  might  be 
carnal.  True;  but  he  wished  to 
convert  the  world  .  .  .  was  not  tiiiat 
spiritual  P  Was  he  not  going  on  a 
noble  errand  P  .  .  .  thusting  for 
toil,  for  saintship,  for  martyrdom 
itself,  if  it  would  but  come  and  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  of  all  temptations, 
and  save  him — ^for  he  dimly  felt  that 
it  would  save  him — a  whole  sea  of 
trouble  in  getting  safe  and  triumph- 
ant out  of  that  world  into  which  he 
had  not  yet  entered  .  •  .  and  his 
heart  shrunk  back  from  the  imtried 
homeless  wilderness  before  him.  But 
no !  the  die  was  cast,  and  he  must 
down  and  onward,  whether  in  obe- 
dience to  the  spirit  or  the  flesh.  Oh 
for  one  hour  of  the  quiet  of  that 
dear  Laura  and  the  old  familiar 
faces!  .... 

At  last,  a  sadden  turn  of  the  bank 
brought  him  in  sight  of  a  gaudily- 
painted  bar^e,  on  board  of  which 
armed  men,  m  imcouth  and  foreign 
dresses,  were  chasing  with  barbaric 
shouts  some  large  object  in  the 
water.  In  the  bows  stood  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature,  brandishing  a  har- 
poon in  his  right,  and  in  nis  left 
holding  the  line  of  a  second,  the 
head  of  which  was  fixed  in  the  huge 
purple  sides  of  a  hippopotamus,  who 
toamed  and  waUowed  a  few  yards 
down  the  stream.  An  old  grizzled 
warrior  at  the  stem,  with  a  rudder 
in  either  hand,  kept  the  boat's  head 
continuaUy  towards  the  monster,  in 
spite  of  its  sudden  and  frantic 
wheelings;  and  when  it  dashed 
madly  across  the  stream,  some  twenty 
oars  flashed  through  the  water  in 
pursuit.     All  was  activity  and  ex- 
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dtement;  and  it  was  no  wonder  if 
Philammon's  curiosity  tempted  him 
to  drift  down  almost  abreast  of  the 
barge,  before  he  descried,  peeping 
from  under  a  decorated  awninjB^  in 
the  after-part,  some  dozen  pair  of 
languishing  black  eyes,  turned  alter- 
nately to  me  game  and  to  himself. 
The  serpents! — chattering  and  smil- 
ing, withpretty  littleshrieksandshai:- 
ing  ofelots^cnrlB  andgold  necklaces, 
and  fluttenng  of  mnslin  dressesy 
widiin  a  dozen  yards  of  him !  Bluah« 
inf^  scarlet,  he  knew  not  why,  he 
B^ced  his  paddle,  and  tried  to  back 
out  of  the  snare  .  .  .  but  somehow, 
his  Tery  efforts  to  escape  those 
sparkling  eyes  diverted  his  attention 
£rom  eyerything  else:  ibe  hippo- 
potamus lud  cauffht  si^ht  of  mm, 
and  furious  wiui  pam,  rushed 
straight  at  the  unofiending  canoe; 
the  harpoon  line  became  entangled 
round  his  body,  and  in  a  moment  he 
and  his  frail  bark  wa»  OTcrtumed, 
and  the  monster,  with  his  huge  white 
tusks  gaping  wide,  dose  cm  him  as 
he  stru^glea  in  the  stream. 

Luckily,  PhiLunmon,  contrary  to 
the  wont  of  monks,  was  a  bou&er, 
and  swam  like  a  water*fowl :  fear  he 
had  never  known:  death  from ' 
childhood  had  been  to  him,  as  to 
the  other  imnates  of  the  Laura,  a 
contemplation  too  perpetual  to  have 
any  paralyzing  terror  in  it,  even 
then,  when  li&  seemed  just  about 
to  open  on  him  anew.  But  the 
monk  was  a  man,  and  a  young  one, 
and  had  no  intention  of  dying  tamely 
or  unavenged.  In  sn  instant  he 
had  freed  himself  from  the  line, 
drawn  the  short  knife  which  was  his 
only  wewon,  and  diving  suddenly, 
avoided  the  monster's  rush,  and 
attacked  him  from  behind  with  stabs, 
which,  though  not  deep,  still  dyed 
the  waters  with  core  at  every  stroke. 
The  barbarians  uiouted  with  delight. 
The  hippopotamus  turned  frtrioosly 
against  ius  new  assailant,  crushing, 
alas !  tiie  empty  canoe  to  fragments 
with  a  single  snap  of  his  enormous 
jaws ;  but  the  turn  was  fatal  to  him; 
the  barge  was  close  upon  him,  and 
as  he  presented  his  brcMd  side  to  the 
blow,  the  sinewy  arm  of  the  giant 
drove  a  harpoon  through  his  heart, 
and  with  one  convulsive  shudder, 
the  huge  blue  mass  turned  over  on 
its  side  and  floated  dead. 

Poor  Philammon!    He  alone  was 


silent,  amid  the  yells  of  triumph ; 
sorrowfully  he  swam  round  and 
round  his  little  paper  wreck  ...  it 
would  not  have  floated  a  mouse. 
Wistfully  he  eyed  the  distant  banks, 
half  minded  to  strike  out  for  them 
and  escape,  .  .  .  and  thought  of  the 
oroeodiles,  .  .  .  and  paddled  round 
i^ain,  ...  and  thought  of  the  basi- 
Kves;...  he  nSlht  escape  the 
crocodiles,  but  who  oould  escape 
women?  ...  and  he  struck  out 
valiantly  for  shore  ,  .  .  when  be- 
hold he  was  brought  to  a  suddeai 
stop  by  finding  the  stem  of  the  bsiee 
dose  In  hWa  i>oom  tfanmn^^ 
him  by  some  friendly  barbarian,  and 
himself  hauled  on  board,  amid  the 
laughter,  praise,  astonishment,  and 
grumbUng  of  the  good-natured  crew, 
who  had  expected,  him,  as  a  matter 
of  course,,  to  avail  himself  at  once  ^ 
their  hdp,  and  could  not  conceive 
the  cause  <^his  rductaaoe. 

Kiilammon  gazed  with  wcmder  on 
his  strange  hmris,  their  pale  coai^ 
plezions,  globular  heads  and  faoeSf 
nigh  che^  bones,  tall  and  sturdy 
fi^xres;  their  red  beards  and  yel- 
low hair,  knotted  Ceuitastiouly 
above  the  head;  their  awkward 
dresses,  half  Boman  or  Eeyptiaa, 
and  half  of  foreign  frv,  soued  and 
stained  in  many  a  storm  and  fight» 
but  tastelessly  l)edizened  with  chusio 
jewels,  brooches  and  Boman  coins^ 
strum?  like  necklaces.  Only  the 
eteenSnan,  who  hitd  came  fo^riwd 
to  wonder  at  the  hippopotamus,  and 
help  to  drag  the  unwieldy  brute  on 
boardySeemedtokeepgenumeandun- 
ornamented  the  costume  of  his  raoe^ 
the  deerskin  leggings,  the  quilted 
leather  cuirass,  me  b^'s  frir  doak, 
the  only  ornaments  of  which  were  the 
fan^anddaws  of  the  beast  ilself,  and 
a  fnngec^grizzledtufls,  whichlooked 
but  too  like  human  hair.  The  lan« 
guage  which  they  spoke  was  utterly 
unintelligible  to  Philammon,  thougn 
it  need  not  be  so  to  ns. 

'  A  noble  lad  and  a  brave  (me, 
Wulf  the  son  of  Ovida,'  said  the 
giant  to  the  old  hero  of  the  bearskin 
cloak ;  '  and  understands  wearinj^ 
skins,  in  this  frumace-mouth  of  a  ch- 
mate,  rather  better  than  you  do.' 

'  I  keep  to  the  dress  of  my  fore- 
fathers, Amalric  the  Amal.  What 
did  to  sack  Bome  in,  may  do  to  find 
Asgard  in.' 

The  giant,  who  was  decked  out 
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inth  Iiefanet,  eoiniSB,  and  aenatoiul 
l)oote,  in  a  sort  of  mongrel  mixtoro 
of  tfaie  Soman  militur  and  eml 
dress,  bis  neck  wreatked  with  a 
doeen  gold  chakis,  and  e^ery  finger 
«I|arklin^  with  jewola,  tamed  avvay 
ytni&L  an  unpatient  sneer. 

'  Asgard — ^AsgaxdF  if  yon  axe  m 
anch  a  hurry  to  get  to  Asgard  up 
thiB  ditch  in  the  sand,  yoa  had 
better  aak  the  fellow  how  fiur  it  is 
thither.' 

Wulf  took  him  qniefly  at  his  word, 
and  addressed  a  qneation  to  tiie 
jomig  monk,  which  he  ooidd  onl^ 
answer  b^  a  shake  of  the  head. 

'  Aak  Ima  in  Gseek,  mail.' 

'  Gcxeek  is  a  slave's  tongne.  Mate 
a  ala^e  talk  to  him  in  it,  not  me.' 

'Here — some  of  you  |pria! 
Pelagia !  yoa  understand  tiiis  f eSow^ 
talk.  Ask  him  how  &r  it  is  to 
Asnrd.' 

*  'xou  must  aak  me  more  civilly, my 
roush  hero,'  replied  a  soft  "voioe  from 
imdemeath  the  awning.  'Beauty 
must  be  sued,  and  not  commanded.' 

'  Ckmie,  then,  my  ohTe-tne,  my 
gazelle,  my  lotitB-»>wer,  my-^-what 
was  the  last  nonsense  yoa  tao^^ 
me  P — and  ask  this  wild  man  of  the 
sands  how  far  it  is  from  these  ae- 
enxsed  endless  rabbit-burrows  to 
Asgard.' 

The  awning  was  raised,  and  lyins 
luzniionsly  on  a  soft  mattresB,fannea 
with  peacock's  feathen,  and  glittev- 
ing  with  rubiesand  topaces,  appeared 
"sush  a  vision  as  J^iilamnion  had 
jiever  seen  befone. 

A  woman  of  some  two-and-twenfy 
summers,  formed  in  the  most  Tolup- 
tuous  mould  of  Greeian  beauty, 
whose  oomplezion  allowed  erery 
▼iolet  vein  through  its  Toil  of  lus- 
cious brown.  Her  little  bare  feet, 
as  they  dimmed  the  cushions,  wese 
more  perfect  than  Aphrodite's,  softer 
than  a  swan's  bosom.  EveiT  swell 
of  her  bust  and  arms  showed  throoflh 
i/he  gauze  robe,  while  her  lower  limbs 
were  wrapt  in  a  shawl  of  orange  silk, 
embroidered  with  wreaths  of  shells 
and  roses.  Her  dark  hair  lay  care- 
fully spread  out  upon  the  pUlow,  in 
A  thousand  ringlets  entwmed  with 
gold  and  ieweb;  her  languishing 
eyes  biased  like  diamonds  from  a 
carem,  from  under  eyelids  darkened 
and  deepened  with  black  antimony ; 
her  lips  pouted  of  tiiemaelvee,  by 
habit  or  vj  nature,  into  a  perpetual 


kiss;  slowly  die  laised  one  lit^ 
busy  hand;  slowly  the  ripe  Una 
opened,  and  in  most  pure  and  melo- 
dioos  Attic,  she  liroed  her  hage 
loyer's  quei^acn  to  me  monk,  and 
repeatea  it  before  tibe  boy  could 
shake  off  the  apell,  and  answer  . .  • . 

'AsgardP    What  is  Asgard  P' 

The  bcanty  looked  at  the  giant 
for  further  instructions. 

'  The  City  of  the  immortal  Grodsi,' 
interposed  the  old  wanior,  hastOf 
and  fitenihp',  to  the  lady. 

*  The  city  of  Ood  is  in  hearen,' 
said  FhHaTnmnn  to  the  interpretev, 
tandng  his  iiead  away  from  thoae 
ffliiamiiiir.  luscious,searohing  glancea. 

His  answer  wa<  raceiTed  with  a 
flBDoral  laugh  by  all  except  the 
leader,  who  Sifugged  his  shouldan. 

'  Jt  may  as  well  be  up  in  the  ddes 
as  up  the  Nile.  We  shall  be  just 
as  iuely,  I  belieFe,  to  readi  it  by- 
flying  as  by  rowing  up  this  big 
ditch.  Aw  him  where  the  nyer 
oomesfiram,  Pelai^' 

Pelasia  obeyed  .  .  .  and  thereon 
followML  ,a  eonlosion  wcvse  con- 
founded, composed  of  sll  the  impos- 
sible wonders  of  that  mythic  fairy 
land  with  whkdi  Philammon  had 
gorged  himself  from  bojrhood  in  his 
walks  with  the  old  monks,  and  of 
the  equally  trustworthy  traditionB 
which  theGol^  had  picked  up  at 
Aleacondria.  There  was  nothing 
which  that  riyer  did  not  do.  It  rose 
in  the  Caucasus.  Where  was  the 
Caucasus  P  He  did  not  know.  In 
Paradise — in  Indian  (Ethiopia*->in 
GSthiopian  India.  Where  were 
they  P  He  did  not  know.  Nobody 
knew.  It  ran  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  days'  journey  through  deserts 
where    nouiing    but    flying    ser- 

Eents  and  satyrs  liyed,  and  the  yeiy 
ons'  manes  were  burnt  off  by  tlie 
heat  .... 

'Good  sporting  there,  at  all  eyenis, 
among  those  dragons,'  quoth  Bmid, 
tbe  son  of  TroU,  armourer  to  the 
party. 

'As  good  as  Thor's  when  he  caught 
Snake  Midgard  with  the  bullomL'e 
head,'  said  Wulf. 

It  tamed  the  East  for  a  hundred 
days' Journey  more,  all  round  Arabia 
and  India,  among  forests  fuU  of 
elephants  and  dog-headed  women. 

'  jBetter  and  better,  Smid ! '  growled 
Wulf,  approyingly. 

'  Fresh  beef  oneap  there.  Prince 
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Wtdf,  eh?*  quoth  Smid;  'I  must 
look  over  the  arrow-heads.' 

— To  the  mountains  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, where  there  was  eternal 
night,  and  the  air  was  full  of  fea- 
thers. .  .  .  That  is,  one-third  of  it 
came  from  thence,  and  another  third 
came  from  the  Southern  ocean,  over 
the  Moon  mountains,  where  no  one 
had  ever  been,  and  the  remaining 
third  from  the  country  where  the 
phoenix  lived,  and  nobody  knew 
where  that  was.  And  then  there 
were  the  cataracts  and  the  inun- 
dations— and—- and — ^and  above  the 
cataracts,  nothing  but  sand-hills  and 
ruins,  as  full  of  'devils  as  they  could 
hold  .  .  .  and  as  for  Asgard,  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  it  ...  till  every 
face  ^ew  longer  and  longer,  as 
Pelagia  went  on  interpreting  and 
misinterpreting;  and  at  last  the 
giant  smote  his  hand  upon  his  knee 
and  swore  a  great  oath  that  Asgard 
miffht  rot  till  the  twilight  of  the 
gods  before  he  went  a  step  farther 
up  the  Nile. . 

*  Curse  the  monk  V  growled  Wulf. 
'  How  should  such  a  poor  beast 
know  anything  about  the  matter  P' 

'  Why  should  not  he  know  as 
well  as  that  ape  of  a  Eoman  gover- 
nor P'  asked  Smid. 

'  Oh«  the  monks  know  everything,' 
said  Pelagia.  *  They  go  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  miles  up  the  river, 
and  cross  the  deserts  among  fiends 
and  monsters,  where  any  one  else 
would  be  eaten  up,  or  go  mad  at 
once.' 

'  Ah,  the  dear  holy  men !  It's  all 
by  the  sign  of  the  blessed  cross  1' 
exclaimed  all  the  girls  together, 
devoutly  crossing  themselves,  while 
two  or  three  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic were  half-minded  to  go 
forward  and  kneel  to  Philammon 
for  his  blessing ;  but  hesitated,  their 
Grothic  lovers  being  heathenishly 
stupid  and  prudish  on  such  points. 

'  Why  should  he  not  know  as 
well  as  the  Prefect?  WeU  said, 
Smid!  I  believe  that  Prefect's 
quill-driver  was  humbugging  us  when 
he  said  Asgard  was  omy  ten  days' 
sail  up.' 

*  Why  P'  asked  Wulf. 

'I  never  give  any  reasons.  What's 
the  use  of  being  an  Amal,  and  a  son 
of  Odin,  if  one  has  always  to  bo 

g'ving  reasons  ^e  a  rascally  Boman 
wyer  P    I  say  the  governor  looked 


like  a  liar;  and  I  say  this  monk 
looks  like  an  honest  fellow ;  and  I 
choose  to  believe  him,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it.' 

'  Don't  look  BO  cross  at  me.  Prince 
Wulf;  I'm  sure  it's  not  my  ifault ;  I 
could  only  say  what  the  monk  told 
me,'  whispered  poor  Pelagia. 

*Who  looks  cross  at  you,  my 
queen  P'  roared  the  Amal.  '  Let  me 
have  him  out  here,  and  by  Thor's 
hammer,  I'll ' 

'Who  spoke  to  you,  you  stupid 
darling  P'  answered  Pelagia,  who 
lived  m  hourly  fear  of  thunder- 
storms. '  Who  is  going  to  be  cross 
with  any  one,  except  I  with  you,  for 
misheanng,  and  misunderstanding, 
and  medming,  as  you  are  always 
doing  P  I  slukU  do  as  I  threatened, 
and  run  away  with  Prince  Wulf,  if 
you  are  not  good.  Don't  you  see 
that  the  whole  crew  are  expecting 
you  to  make  them  an  oration  P' 

Whereupon  the  Amal  rose. 

*  See  you  here,  Wulf,  the  son  of 
Ovida,  and  warriors  all !  If  we  want 
wealth,  we  sha'n't  find  it  among  the 
sand-hills.  If  we  want  women,  we 
shall  find  nothing  prettier  than  these 
among  dragons  and  devils.  Don't 
look  angry,  Wulf.  You  have  no 
mind  to  marry  one  of  those  dog- 
headed  girls  the  monk  talked  of, 
have  youP  Well,  then,  we  have 
money^nd  women ;  and  if  we  want 
sport,  it's  better  sport  killing  men 
than  killing  beasts ;  so  we  had  oetter 
go  where  we  shall  find  most  of  that 
game,  which  we  certainly  shall  not 
up  this  road.  As  for  fame  and  all 
that,  though  I've  had  enough,  there's 
plenty  to  be  got  anywhere  along  the 
shores  of  that  Mediterranean.  Let's 
bum  and  plunder  Alexandria :  forty 
of  us  Grotns  mi^ht  kill  down  all  those 
donkey-riders  m  two  days,  and  hang 
up  that  lying  Prefect  who  sent  us 
here  on  this  fool's  errand.  Don't 
answer,  Wulf.  I  knew  he  was  hum- 
bugging us  all  along,  but  you  were 
so  open-mouthed  to  all  he  said,  that 
I  was  bound  to  let  my  elders  choose 
for  me.  Let's  go  back ;  send  over 
for  any  of  the  tnbes ;  send  to  Spain 
for  those  Vandals — ^they  have  had 
enough  of  Adolf  by  now,  corse  him ! 
I'll  warrant  them ;  get  together  an 
army,  and  take  Constantinople.  I'll 
be  Augustus,  and  Pelagia,  Augusta ; 
you  and  Smid  here,  the  two  Caesars; 
and  we'll  make  the  monk  the  chief 
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of  the  etmacliB,  ehP— anything  you 
like  for  a  quiet  life;  but  up  this 
accursed  kennel  of  hot  water  I  go 
no  fiirther.  Ask  your  girls,  my 
heroes,  and  1*11  ask  mine.  Women 
are  all  prophetesses,  every  one  of 
them.' 

'When  they  are  not  harlots/ 
growled  Wulf  to  himself. 

'  I  will  ^o  to  the  world's  end  with 
you,  my  kmg !'  sighed  Pelagia ;  '  but 
AlexazidrTa  is  certainly  pleasanter 
than  this.' 

Old  Wulf  sprang  up  fiercely 
enough. 

'  Hear  me,  Amalric  the  Amal,  son 
of  Odin,  and  heroes  all !  When  my 
fathers  swore  to  be  Odin's  men,  and 
gaye  up  the  kingdom  to  the  holy 
Amals,  the  sons  of  the  ^sir,  what 
was  the  bond  between  your  fathers 
and  mine?  Was  it  not  that  we 
should  move  and  move,  southward 
and  southward  ever,  till  we  came 
back  to  Asgard,  the  city  where 
Odin  dwells  for  ever,  and  gave  into 
his  hands  the  kingdom  of  all  the 
earth?  And  did  we  not  keep  our 
oath?  Have  we  not  held  to  the 
Amals  P  Did  we  not  leave  Adolf, 
because  we  would  not  follow  a  Balth, 
while  there  was  an  Amal  to  lead  us  P 
Have  we  not  been  true  men  to  you, 
sonof  the  JSsirP' 

'  No  man  ever  saw  Wulf,  the  son 
of  Ovida,  fail  friend  or  foe.' 

'Then  why  does  his  friend  fail 
him  P  Why  does  his  friend  fail  him- 
self P  If  the  bison-bull  lie  down  and 
wallow,  what  will  the  herd  do  for 
leader?  If  the  king-wolf  lose  the 
scent,  how  will  the  pack  hold  it? 
If  the  Yngling  forgets  the  song  of 
Asgard,  who  will  sing  it  to  the 
heroes?' 

'  Sing  it  yourself,  if  you  choose. 
Pelagia  sings  quite  well  enough  for 
me.' 

In  an  instant  the  cunning  beauty 
caught  at  the  hint,  and  poured  forth 
A  soft,  low,  sleepy  song : — 

'  Loose  the  sail,  rest  the  oar,  let  her 

float  down. 
Fleeting  and  gliding  by  tower  and 
town. 
Life  is  so  short  at  best !  snatch,  while 
thou  canst,  thy  rest, 
Sleeping  by  me !' 

'Can  you  answer  that,  Wulf?' 
shouted  a  dozen  voices. 

'  Hear  the  song  of  Asgard,  war- 
riors of  the  Gk>ths !    Did  not  Alaric 


the  kine  love  it  well?  Did  I  not 
sing  it  before  him  in  the  palace  of 
the  Ciesars,  till  he  swore,  for  all  the 
Christian  that  he  was,  to  go  south- 
ward in  search  of  the  holy  city? 
And  when  he  went  to  Yalhalla,  and 
the  ships  were  wrecked  off  Sicily, 
and  Aaolf  the  Balth  turned  back 
Hke  a  lazy  hound,  and  married  the ' 
daughter  of  the  Bomans,  whom  Odin 
hat^,  and  went  northward  a^ain  to 
Gaul,  did  not  I  sin^  you  all  the  song 
of  Asgard  in  Messma  there,  till  you 
swore  to  follow  the  Amal  through 
fire  and  water,  imtil  we  found  tne 
hall  of  Odin,  and  received  the  mead- 
cup  from  his  own  hand?  Hear  it 
again,  warriors  of  the  Qtotha  V 

*  Not  that  song !'  roared  the  Amal, 
stopping  his  ears  with  both  his 
hanos.  Will  you  drive  us  blood- 
mad  a^n,  just  as  we.  are  settling 
down  mto  our  sober  senses,  ana 
finding  out  what  our  lives  were  given 
us. for  P' 

'  Hear  the  song  of  Asgard !  On 
to  Asgard,  wolves  of  iSe  Gtoths!' 
shout^  another;  and  a  babel  of 
voices  arose. 

'Haven't  we  been  fighting  and 
marching  these  seven  years?' 

'  Haven't  we  drank  blood  enou^ 
to  satisfy  Odin  ten  times  over?  If 
he  wants  us,  let  him  come  himself 
and  lead  us !' 

'  Let  us  get  our  winds  again  before 
we  start  a&eeh !' 

'  Wulf  the  Prince  is  like  his  name, 
and  never  tires;  he  has  a  winter- 
wolfs  legs  xmder  him;  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  iJiould  have.' 

'  Haven  t  you  heard  what  the 
monk  says? — we  can  never  get  over 
those  cataracts.' 

'We'll  stop  his  old  wives'  tales 
for  him,  ana  then  settle  for  our- 
selves,' said  Wulf;  and  springing 
from  the  thwart  where  he  had  been 
sitting,  he  caught  up  a  bill  with  one 
hand,  and  seiz^  Phuammon's  throat 
with  the  other  ....  in  a  moment 
more,  it  would  have  been  all  over 
with  him  .  •  •   • 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Phi- 
lammon  felt  a  hostile  ^pe  upon 
him,  and  a  new  sensation  rushed 
through  every  nerve,  as  he  grap- 
pled with  the  old  warrior,  clutched 
with  his  left  hand  the  uplifted  wrist, 
and  with  his  right  the  ginlle,  andoom : 
menced,  without  any  definite  aim, 
a  fierce  struggle,  wmch,  strange  to 
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nj,  as  it  went  <»,  grew  absolntelj 
pLeasant. 

The  women  duieked  to  their 
loTera  to  part  the  oombatanta,  hut 
in  Tain. 

•Not  for  worida!  A  rery  fair 
match,  and  a  reiy  £idr  fight  I  Take 
your  long  legs  mek,  Itho,  or  they 
will  be  oyer  you !  That's  right,  my 
Prince,  don't  nse  the  knife !  They 
willbeorerboardinamoment!  By 
ail  the  Valkyrs,  they  are  down  I  and 
the  Brinoe  undermost ! 

There  was  no  donbt  of  it ;  and  in 
another  moment  Philammon  wonkl 
hanre  wrenched  the  bill  oat  of  his 
opponent's  hand,  when,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  the  on-lookera,  he 
snddenly  loosed  his  hold,  shook 
himself  nree  by  one  powerful  wrench, 
and  quietly  retreated  to  his  seat,  con- 
Bcienoe-stncken  at  the  fearful  thirst 
&r  blood  which  had  suddenly  boiled 
t^  within  him  aa  he  felt  the  old 
man  under  him. 

The  <m-lookerB  were  stmck  domb 
with  astonishment ;  they  had  taken 
fhr  granted  that  he  would,  m  a 
matter  of  course,  have  used  his  right 
of  splitfcinff  hia  Tanqoished  oppo- 
nent s  skuU — an  event  whidh  uey 
woold  of  oourae  haye  deeply  de- 
pk>red,  but  with  which,  as  men  of 
lanour,  Ihey  could  not  on  any  ac- 
count interfere,  but  merely  console 
themselyes  for  the  loss  or  the  old 
Prince  by  flaying  his  conoueior 
alive,  *  carving  him  into  the  olood- 
eaglf/  or  any  other  delicate  cere- 
mony which  might  serve  aa  a  vent 
for  meir  sorrow  and  a  comfort  to 
t^  soul  of  the  deceased. 

Wulf  rose,  with  the  biU  in  his 
hand,  and  looked  round  him — per- 
luipa  to  see  what  waa  expected  of 
hhn.  He  half  lifted  his  weapon  to 
fltrike.   ....  Philammon,  seated, 

looked  him  calmly  in  the  fiBkee 

The  old  warrior's  eye  caught  the 
bankyWhichwas  nowreoedingrapidly 
past  them ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
nejr  were  really  floating  downwarda 
agam,  without  an  effort  to  stem  the 
stream,  he  nut  sway  his  bill,  and 
Mt  himself  down  deliberately  in  his 
place,  astonishing  the  onlookers 
oDxte  aa  much  as  Philammon  had 
done. 

*  Five  minutes' good  fighting,  and 
no  one  killed!  This  is  a  shsme!' 
quoth  Smid.  'Blood we  mnst  see» 
aad  it  had  better  be  yours,  master 


monk,  tiian  your  betters,*  —  and, 
therewith  the.  armourer  rushed  on 
poor  Philammon. 

He  spoke  liie  heart  of  the  erew 
— the  sleepinf  wolf  in  them  had 
been  awakened  brthe  struggle,  and 
blood  they  would  have;  and  not 
frantically,  Hke  Cdts  or  Egyptians, 
but  with  the  cool,  humoroos  craehy 
of  the  Teuton,  they  rose  altogether, 
and  turning  Philammon  over  on  hua 
back,  delil^rated  whether  to  carve 
the  blood-eagle  out  of  him,  or  to- 
impale  him  on  the  top  of  the  mast 

^hilanimon  quietly  submitted-^ 
if  submission  have  anything  to  do 
with  that  state  of  mind  in  whiclL 
sheer  astonishment  and  novelty  have 
broken  up  aU  the  custom  of  man's 
nature,  till  the  strsngest  deeds  aad 
sofferinffs  are  taken  as  matters  c^ 
ooo^/ii.  rndden  escape  from  fhe 
Laura,  the  new  world  of  thou^t> 
and  action  into  which  he  had  been 
plunged,  tile  new  compamons  with 
whom  he  had  BgJlen  in,  had  driven 
him  utteriy  £rom  his  moorings,  and 
now  anythinj^  and  everything  mi^rk 
hsppeo  to  him.  He  who  had  pro- 
miaedneverto  look  on  woman  found 
himself,  by  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  amidaboat- 
M  of  the  most  objectionable  spedea 
of  that  most  objectionable  genua 
— and  the  utterly  worst  having  hap- 
pened, eyerything  else  which  hap-> 
penedmust  DC  better  than  the  worst. 
For  the  rest,  he  had  ^one  forth  to 
see  the  world — and  this  was  one  of 
the  ways  of  it.  So  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  see  it,  and  be  filled  with  tlie 
frvii  of  his  own  devices. 

And  he  would  haeve  been  certainly 
filled  with  the  saate  in  five  minutea 
more,  in  some  shape  too  ugly  to  be 
mentioned:  but  aa  even  sinful 
women  have  hearts  in  them,  Belagia 
shrieked  out — 

'Amalrio!  AnuJrie!  do  not  let 
them  1    I  cannot  bear  it  I* 

'  The  warrioTB  are  free  men,  m j 
darlinff,  and  know  what  is  proper. 
And  what  can  the  Hfe  of  audi  abrute 
betovouP' 

Be&re  he  could  stop  her,  Pelagia 
had  sprung  from  her  cushions,  and 
thrown  herself  into  the  midst  of  the 
laughing  ring  of  wild  beasts. 

'Spare  him !  Spare  him  for  my 
sake!'  shrieked  she. 

'  Oh,  my  pretty  lady !  you  muatn't 
inteirupt  warrior's  sport  I' 
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In  an  instant  ahe  had  torn  off  I&er 
shawl,  and  thrown  it  oyer  Fhilam- 
mon ;  and  as  she  stood*  with  all  the 
onilines  of  her  beantifol  limbs 
rerealed  throngh  the  thin  robe  of 
spangled  gauze, — 

'I^t  the  man  who  dares,  touch 
liim  beneath  that  shawl! — though 
it  be  a  saffron  one !' 

The  Goths  drew  back.  Eor  Fb- 
lagia  herself  they  had  as  little  respect 
as  the  .rest  of  the  world  had. 
But  for  a  moment  she  was  not  the 
Messalina  of  Alexandria,  bat  a 
woman ;  and  true  to  the  old  woman- 
worshipping  instinct,  ihey  looked 
one  and  all  at  her  flashing  eyes,  full 
of  noble  pity  and  indiniation,  as 
well  as  of  mere  woman  s  terror — 
and  drew  back,  and  whispered  to- 
gether. 

Whether  the  good  spirit  or  the 
•Til  one  would  oonauer,  seemed  for 
a  moment  doubtful,  when  Pelagpa 
felt  a  heayy  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
and  turning,  saw  Wulf  the  son  of 
Ovida. 

'  G^o  back,  pretty  woman!  Men, 
I  claim  the  dot.  He  is  my  man. 
I  cduld  hare  kiDed  him  ii  I  had 
ehosen,  and  did  not;  and  no  one 
else  shall.' 

•  Give  him  us.  Prince  Wulf !  We 
have  not  seen  blood  for  many  a  da^ !' 

*  You  might  have  seen  rirers  ofit, 
if  you  had  had  the  hearts  to  «>  on- 
wsra.  The  boy  is  mine,  anda  orare 
boy.  He  has  upset  me  fairly  this 
day,  and  sfwred  me;  and  I  will 
make  a  warrior  oi  him.' 

And  he  lifted  up  the  prostrate 
monk. 

'Ton  are  my  man  now.  Do  you 
like  fighting  P' 

fhimmmon,  not  understanding 
the  language  in  which  he  was  a£ 
dressed,  could  only  shake  his  head 
-— thou^  if  he  haa  known  what  its 
import  was,  he  could  hardly  in 
honesty  haye  said.  No. 

'He  shakes  his  head!  He  does 
not  like  it !  He  is  crayen !  Let  us 
hare  him!' 

'I  had  killed  kings  when  you  were 


shooting  frogs !  Listen  to  me,  my* 
sons ! — ^A  coward  grips  sharply  & 
first,  and  loosens  his  hand  after 
awhile,  because  his  blood  is  soon  hot 
and  soon  cold.  A  braye  man's  gripe 
grows  the  firmer  the  longer  he  holos, 
because  the  spirit  of  Odin  comes 
upon  him.  I  watched  the  boj'9 
hands  on  my  throat ;  and  he  will 
makeamaa;  and  I  wiUmake  him 
one.' 

And  Wulf  motioned  Philammon 
to  a  seat. 

'  We  may  as  weU  make  him  use- 
ful,'auoth  Smid. 

'Well' — answMed  his  new  pro- 
tector, '  he  can  as  well  row  us  as  be 
rowed  by  us ;  and  if  we  are  to  go 
back  to  a  cow's  death  and  the  pool 
of  Hela,  the  quicker  we  go  the 
better.' 

And  as  the  men  settled  themselves 
again  to  their  oars,  one  was  put 
into  PhUammon's  hand,  which  he 
managed  with  such  strength  and 
skill,  that  his  late  tormentors,  who» 
in  spite  of  an  occasional  indiaa- 
tion  to  robbery  and  murder,  were 
thoroughly  good-natured,  honest  fel- 
lows, cm^ped  him  on  the  back,  and 
praised  him  as  heartily  as  they  had 
just  now  heartily  intended  to  toir- 
ture  him  to  death,  and  then  went 
forward,  as  many  of  them  as  were 
not  rowine,  to  examine  the  strange 
beast  whicnthey  had j  ustslaughterMi, 
pawing  him  over  fhmi  tusks  to 
tail,  putting  their  heads  into  hia 
mouth,  trpng  their  knives  ott 
his  hide,  comparing  him  to  all 
beasts,  like  and  imlike,  which 
ther  had  ever  seen,  and  laughinff 
and  shoving  each  other  about  with 
the  fun  and  childish  wonder  of  a 
party  of  sdioolboys;  till  Smid« 
who  was  the  wit  of  the  party, 
settled  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  the  subject  for  them — 

'Yalhailar  I've  found  out  what 
he's  most  like !— One  of  those  b^ 
Uue  plums,  which  gave  us  all  the 
stomach -adie  when  we  were  en- 
camped in  the  orehards  above 
Bavenna !' 


ChaptsbIV. 

MZBIAK. 


Onb  morning  in  the  same  week, 
Hypatia's  favourite  maid  entered 
hear  ehamber  with  a  somewhat  ter- 
iifiad£u;e. 


'The  old  Jewess,  madam— the 
hag  who  has  been  watching  so  often 
lately  under  the  wall  opposite. — She 
frightened  us  all  out  of  our  senses 
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last  ereninff  peeping  in.  We  all 
said  she  haa  me  eyil  eye,  if  any  one 
ever  had * 

'WeU.whatofherP* 

'  She  is  below,  madam,  and  will 
speaJc  with  you.  Not  that  I  care 
for  her;  I  have  my  amulet  on.  I 
hope  you  have  F* 

'  Silly  girl !  Those  who  have  been 
initiated  as  I  have  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  ^ods,  can  defy  spints  and 
command  them.  Do  you  supnose 
that  the  favourite  of  Pallas  Athene 
win  condescend  to  charms  and 
magic  P    Send  her  up.' 

The  girl  retreated,  with  a  look 
half  of  awe,  half  of  doubt  at  the 
lofty  pretensions  of  her  mistress, 
and  returned  with  old  Miriam,  keep- 
ing, however,  prudently  behind  her, 
in  order  to  test  as  little  as  possible 
the  power  of  her  own  amulet  by 
avoioinfi;  the  basilisk  eye  which  had 
terrifiea  her. 

Miriam  came  in,  and  advancing 
to  the  proud  beauty,  who  remained 
seated,  made  an  obeisance  down 
to  the  very  floor,  without,  however, 
taking  her  eyes  for  an  instant  off 
Hypatia's  face. 

Her  countenance  was  haggard  and 
bony,  with  broad  sharp-cut  lips, 
stamped  with  a  strangely  mingled 
expression  of  strengthand  sensuality. 
But  the  feature  about  her  which 
instantly  fixed  Hynatia's  attention, 
and  from  which  sne  could  not  in 
spite  of  herself  withdraw  it,  was 
tne  dry,  glittering,  coal-black  eye 
which  c^ii^ed  out  from  underneath 
the  grey  fringe  of  her  swarthy 
brows,  l>etween  black  locks  covered 
with  gold  coins.  Hypatia  could 
look  at  nothing  but  mose  eyes; 
and  she  reddened,  and  grew  all  but 
unphilosophically  anj;ry,  as  she  saw 
that  the  old  woman  mtended  her  to 
look  at  them,  and  feel  the  strange 
power  which  she  evidently  wished 
them  to  exercise. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Miriam 
drew  a  letter  from  her  bosom,  and 
with  a  second  low  obeisance  pre- 
sented it. 

'  From  whom  is  this  P* 

'  Perhaps  the  letter  itself  will  tell 
the  beautiful  lady,  the  fortunate 
lady,  the  discerning  lady,'  answered 
she,  in  a  fawning,  wheedling  tone. 
'How  should  a  poor  old  Jewess 
know  great  folk's  secrets  P' 

'Great  folks  P' 


Hypatia  looked  at  the  seal  which 
^ei  a  silk  cord  round  the  letter^ 
It  was  Orestes';  and  so  was  the 
hand-writing.  .  .  .  Strange,  that  he 
should  have  chosen  such  a  mes- 
senger !  What  message  could  it  be 
which  required  such  secresy  P 

She  clapped  her  hands  for  the 
maid.  '  Let  this  woman  wait  in  the 
ante-room.'  Miriam  glided  out  back- 
wards, bowing  as  she  went.  As 
Hypatia  looked  up  over  the  letter 
to  see  whether  she  was  alone,  she 
caught  a  last  glance  of  that  eye  still 
fixed  upon  her,  and  an  expression 
in  Miriam's  face  which  made  her, 
she  knew  not  why,  shudder  and 
turn  chill. 

'  Foolish  that  I  am!  What  can. 
that  witch  be  to  me  P  But  now  for 
the  letter.' 

'To  the  most  noble  and  most 
beautiful,  the  mistress  of  philosophy, 
beloved  of  Athene,  her  pupil  and 
slave  sends  greeting.'  .... 

'My  slave!  and  no  name  men- 
tioned!' 

'There  are  those  who  consider 
that  the  favourite  hen  of  Honorius, 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  Im- 
perial City,  would  thrive  better  under 
a  new  feeder;  and  the  Count  of 
Africa  has  been  despatched  by  him- 
self and  by  the  immortal  gods  to 
superintend  for  the  present  the 
poultry-yard  of  the  Caasars — at  least 
auring  the  absence  of  Adolf  and 
Placidia.  There  are  those  also  who 
consider  that  in  his  absence  the 
Numidian  lion  might  be  prevailed 
on  to  become  the  yoke-fellow  of  the 
Egyptian  crocodile;  and  a  Sum 
whicn,  ploughed  by  such  a  pair, 
should  extend  from  the  upper 
cataract  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
might  have  charms  even  for  a  philo- 
soj^er.  But  while  the  plougnman 
is  without  a  nymph,  Ar(»dia  is  im- 
perfect. What  were  Dionusos  with* 
out  his  Ariadne,  Ares  without 
Aphrodite,  Zeus  without  Here? 
Even  Artemis  has  her  Endymion; 
Athene  alone  remains  unwedded; 
but  only  because  Hephsstus  was 
too  rough  a  wooer.  Such  is  not  he 
who  now  offers  to  the  re^resentatiye 
of  Athene  the  opportumty  of  shar- 
ing that  which  may  be  with  the 
help  of  her  wisdom,  which  without 
her  is  impossible,  ^wforra  tnnftrounw. 
Shall  Eros,  invincible  for 
be  balked  at  last  of  the  nob] 


aoes, 
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fame  a^dnst  wliicli  he  ever  drew 
is  bow  r*  .... 

If  Hypatia's  colour  had  faded  a 
moment  oefore  tinder  the  wither- 
ing glance  of  the  old  Jewess,  it  rose 
again  swiflly  enough,  as  she  read 
line  after  line  of  his  strange  epistle ; 
till  at  last,  crashing  it  together  in 
her  hand,  she  rose  and  hurried  into 
the  adjoining  library,  where  Theon 
sat  over  his  books. 

'  Father,  do  you  know  anything 
of  thisP  Look  what  Orestes  has 
dared  to  send  me  by  the  hands  of 
some  base  Jewish  witch  !* — And  she 
spread  the  letter  before  him,  and 
stood  impatient,  her  whole  figure 
dilated  with  pride  and  an^er,  as  the 
old  man  read  it  slowly  and  carefully, 
and  then  looked  up,  apparently  not 
ill-pleased  with  the  contents. 

'  What,  father  P'  asked  she,  half 
reproachfully.  *Do  not  you,  too, 
feel  the  insult  which  has  been  put 
upon  your  daughter  P* 

'  My  dear  child,*  with  a  puzzled 
look,  '  do  you  not  see  that  he  ofiers 
you • 

'  I  know  what  he  offers  me,  father. 

The  Empire  of  Africa I  am 

to  descend  from  the  mountain- 
heights  of  science*  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  undiangeable  and  the 
mefiable  glories,  into  the  foul  fields 
and  farm-yards  of  earthly  practical 
life,  and  oecome  a  drudge  among 
poHtical  chicanery,  and  the  pet^ 
ambitions,  and  sins,  and  falsehood 

of  the  earthly  herd And  the 

price  which  he  ofiers  me — me,  the 
stainless — me,  the  virgin — ^me,  the 
untamed, — is — his  himd!  FaUas 
Athene!  dost  thou  not  blush  with 
thy  child  P* 

*But,  my  child — my  child, — ^an 
empire ' 

•  W  ould  the  empire  of  the  world 
restore  my  lost  self-respect — ^my 
just  prideP  Would  it  save  my 
cheek  from  blushes  every  time  I 
recollected  that  I  bore  the  hateful 
and  degrading  name  of  wife  P — The 
property,  the  puppet  of  a  manP — 
bubmitting  to  Ids  pleasure,  bearing 
his  children,  wearmg  myself  out 
with  all  the  nauseous  cares  of  wife- 
hood.— ^No  longer  able  to  glory  in 
myself,  pure  and  self-sustained,  but 
forced  by  day  and  night  to  recollect 
that  my  very  beauty  is  no  longer 
the  sacrament  of  Athene's  love  for 
me,  but  the  plaything  of  a  man; 


— and  such  a  man  as  that!  Luxu- 
rious, frivolous,  heartless — courting 
my  society,  as  he  has  done  for  years^ 
only  to  pick  up  and  turn  to  his  own 
base  earthly  uses  the  scraps  which 
fall  from  the  festal  table  of  the 
gods !  I  have  encouraged  him  too 
much — ^vain  fool  that  1  have  been  I 
No,  I  wrong  myself !  It  was  only — 
I  thought "— I  thought  that  by  his 
being  seen  at  our  doors,  the  cause 
of  tne  immortal  gods  would  gain 
honour  and  strength  in  the  eyes  of 

the  multitude I  have  tried 

to  feed  the  altars  of  heaven  with 

earthly  fuel And  this  is  my 

just  reward!  I  will  write  to  him 
this  moment ; — return  by  the  fitting 
messenger  which  he  has  sent,  insult 
for  insiut !' 

'In  the  name  of  heaven,  my 
daughter! — for  your  father's  sake! 
— ^for  my  sake!  Hypatia! — ^my 
pride,  my  joy,  my  only  hope ! — ^have 
pity  on  my  grey  "hairs !' 

And  the  poor  old  man  flung  him- 
self at  her  feet,  and  clasped  her 
knees  imploringly. 

Tenderly  sbl  lifted  him  up,  and 
wound  her  long  arms  round  him, 
and  laid  his  head  on  her  white 
shoulder,  and  her  tears  fell  fast  upon 
his  grey  hair ;  but  her  Up  wm  fern 
and  determined. 

*  Think  of  my  pride — ^my  glory  in 
your  gloiT ;  think  of  me.  .  .  .  Kot 
for  myself!  You  know  I  never 
cared  for  xoyself !'  sobbed  out  the 
old  man.  '£ut  to  die  seeing  you 
empress !' 

'Unless  I  died  first  in  child-bed, 
father,  as  many  a  woman  dies  who 
is  weak  enough  to  become  a  slave, 
and  submit  to  tortures  only  fit  for 
slaves.' 

'But — ^but — *  said  the  old  man, 
racking  his  bewildered  brains  for 
some  argument  far  enough  removed 
from  nature  and  common  sense  to 
have  an  efiect  on  the  beautiful 
fanatic—'  but  the  cause  of  the  gods ! 
What  you  mi^ht  do  for  it!  ...  . 
B^nember  Julian !' 

Hypatia's  arms  dropped  suddenly. 
Yes;  it  was  true!  The  thought 
flashed  across  her  mind  with  mingled 
delight  and  terror.  .  .  .  Visions  of 
her  childhood  rose  swift  and  thick 
— ^temples  —  sacrifices— -priesthoods 
— colleges — ^museums!  What  might 
she  not  do  P  What  might  she  not 
make  Africa  P    Give  her  ten  years 
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of  power,  and  the  bated  naine  tii 
Chnstian  inight  be  forgotten,  and 
Atbene  Poliaa,  oqLobsbI  in  iyory  and 
eoLd,  watdimg  in  calm  trinmpb  over 
toe  barboors  of  a  beatben  Alex- 
andra But  tbe  price! 

And  she  bid  ber  face  in  her 
bands,  and  bnzating  into  bitter  team, 
walked  alowly  sway  into  ber  own 
diamber,  ber  wbole  body  convnlBed 
witb  tbe  internal  struggla 

Tbe  old  man  lodud  after  ber»» 
anxiooflly  and  perplexed,  and  tben 
followed,  beaitatinp^.  Sbe  lEaa^tting 
at  tbe  table,  ber  me  buried  in  ber 
lumda.  fie  did  not  dare  to  disturb 
ber.  In  addition  to  all  tbe  affection, 
tbe  wisdom,  tbe  glorioas  beauty,  on 
wbieb  bis  old  beiurt  fed  day  by  day, 
be  bebeved  ber  to  be  tbe  possessor 
-of  those  siroeraatural  powers  and 
favours,  to  which  she  so  boldly  laid 
daim.  And  he  stood  watdiing  her 
in  the  doorway,  imiying  in  hiB  LMrt 
to  all  gods  and  demons,  prinoi- 
pJities  and  powers,  £rom  Atbene 
down  to  bis  daughter's  guardian 
spirit,  to  move  a  determination 
iniidi  be  was  too  weak  to  gainsay, 
and  yet  too  rational  to  approve. 

At  last  the  struggle  was  over, 
and  she  looked  up,  dear,  calm,  and 
glorious  Bffain. 

'  It  shaS  be.  For  tbe  sake  of  the 
immortal  gods — ^for  the  sake  oi  art, 
and  science,  and  learning,  and  phi- 

loBO^y It  shall  be.    If  the 

sods  aemand  a  victim,  here  am  I. 
If  a  second  time  in  the  history  of 
the  ages  the  Grecian  fleet  cannot 
Bail  fcrai,  conquering  and  civiliainff, 
without  tbe  sacrifice  of  a  virgin,  I 
give  my  throat  to  the  knife.  Father, 
flail  me  no  more  Hypatia :  eall  me 
Iphigenia !' 

'And  me  Agamemnon P'  asked 
tiie  old  man,  attempting  a  faint  jest 
through  his  tears  of  joy.  '  I  dare 
■ay  you  think  me  a  yery  cruel 
&ther;  but—' 

'  Spare  me,  father— I  have  spared 
you.* 

And  she  began  to  write  her 
answer. 

'  I  haye  accepted  his  offer — oon- 
diticmally,  that  is.  And  on  whether 
he  have  courage  or  not  to  fulfil  that 

e<mdition  depends Do  not  aak 

me  what  it  is.  While  Cyril  is  leader 
of  tbe  Chnstian  mob,  it  may  be  safer 
lor  you,  my  fttber,  that  you  should 


be  able  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  nrw 
answer.  Be  content.  I  lukve  saiA 
this — ^that  if  be  will  do  as  3^ou  would, 
have  him  do,  I  will  do  as  you  would 
have  me  do.' 

'Have  you  not  been  too  raahP 
Haye  you  not  demanded  of  lum 
somethmg  which,  for  the  sake  of 
public  opinion,  be  date  not  grant 
openly,  and  yetwbich  he  may  allow 
you  to  doiw  yourself  when  <mce— ' 

'I  have.  M  lam  to  be  a  victim, 
the  sacrifioinff  priest  shall  at  least 
be  a  man,  ana  not  a  coward  and  a 
time-server.  If  be  brieves  this 
Christian  faith,  let  him  defend  it 
against  me,  for  either  it  or  I  shall 
perish.  If  he  does  not — as  he  doea 
not — ^let  him  giye  up  Hving  in  a  lie, 
and  taking  on  bis  bps  blt^pbemiea 
against  t£e  immortals,  from  which 
his  heart  and  reason  revolt !' 

And  she  clapped  ber  hands  again 
for  the  maid-s«rvant,  gave  her  the 
letter  sOently,  shut  uie   doors  of 
her  chamber,  and  tried  to  resume 
her  Ccmimentaiy  on  Plotinus.  Alael 
what  were  aU  the  wire-drawn  dreams 
of  metaphysics  to  ber  in  that  real 
and  human  struggle  of  the  heart? 
What  availed  it  to  define  the  pro* 
eess  by  which  individual  souls  ema- 
nated firom  the  univoBal  one,  while 
ber  own  soul  bad,  singly  and  on  its 
own  responsibility,  to  decide  so  ter-> 
xible  an  actof  will?  or  to  write  fine 
words  with  pen  and  ink  abont  tJie 
immutability  of  the  suprane  iteaaon, 
while  her  own  reason  was  left  there 
to  struggle  for  its  life  amid  a  roar- 
ing, shoreless  waste  of  doubte  and 
duknessP     Oh,   bow   grand,  and 
dear,  and  logical  it  bad  all  looked 
balf-an-bour  ago!    And  bow  irre* 
fragably  she  had  been   deducing 
from  it  all,  syllogism  after  syllogism, 
the  non-existence  of  evil! — how  it 
was  bat  a  lower  form  of  good,  one 
of  tibe  countless  producte  «  the  one 
great   all  -  pervading   mind   which 
could  not  err  or  diange,  only  so 
strange  aad  recondite  in  its  form  as 
to  excite  antipathy  in  all  minds  but 
that  of  the  philosopher,  who  leant 
to  see  the  stem  which  connected  the 
apparently  bitter  froit  with  the  per> 
feet  root  from  whence  it  snrang. 
Could  she  see  the  ston  Aere  r — the 
connexion  between  the  pore  and 
supreme  Season,  and  the  bideoua 
caresses  of  the  debanehed  and  cow« 
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ardly  OrestesP  Was  not  tibat  eril 
pnre,  nnadnltBrate  with  any  Toin  of 
good,  past,  pieaent,  or  futnreP  .  .  . 
Tnie,  she  might  keep  her  spirit 
pore  amid  it  all ;  the  jtaAi  aacnfiee 
the  base  body,  and  <mnnhL»  the  aoul 

by  the  aelf-Bacrifioe And  yet 

vroidd  not  that  increaae  the  honor, 
the  agony,  the  evil  of  it — to  her,  at 
least,  moat  real  eril,  not  to  be  ex- 
plained away-— and  yet  the  gods 
leonired  it  ?  Were  they  jost,  mer* 
eirol  in  that?  Was  it  like  them,  to 
torture  her,  their  last  nnahaken 
votary?  Did  they  require  it P  "Was 
it  not  reqimmd  of  them  by  some 

a  her  power,  of  whom  they  were 
y  the  emanationa,  the  toob,  the 
puppets  P — and  required  of  tiiot 
higher  power  by  some  still  higher  one 
•-some  nameless,  absolute  destiny 
of  whidi  he,  and  she,  and  all  heaven 
and  eaorth,  were  but  the  viotims, 
dragged  alcmg  in  an  inevitable  vor- 
tex, nelfrfess,  hopeless,  toward  that 
fat  which  each  was  meant?  And 
she  was  meant  for  this!  The  thought 
was  unbearable ;  it  turned  her  giddv. 
No!  she  would  not!  She  would  rebu ! 
Like  Prometheus,  she  would  dare 
destiny,  and  brave  its  worst !  And 
she  sprane  up  to  recal  the  letter. . .  . 
MiriiaTWeone;  and  Bhe  thnw 
herself  on  the  noor,and  weptbitteriy. 

And  her  peace  of  mind  would  cer- 
iainlv  not  have  been  improved,  could 
ahe  nave  seen  old  Miriam  hurry 
home  with  her  letter  to  a  dingy 
house  in  the  Jews'  quarter,  where 
it  was  unsealed,  read,  and  sealed  up 
again  with  such  marvellous  skill, 
that  no  eye  could  have  detected  the 
change ;  and  finally,  still  less  would 
ahe  have  been  comforted  could  she 
have  heard  the  conversation  which 
was  going  on  in  a  summer-room  of 
Orestes'  palace,  between  that  illus- 
trious statesman  and  Saphael  Aben 
Szra,  who  were  bring  on  two  divans 
opposite  each  other,  whiling  away, 
by  a  throw  or  two  of  dice,  the  anzions 
moments  which  delayed  her  answer. 

'Trays  anin!  The  devil  is  in 
you,  Bffiphau  i' 

*  I  befieve  he  is,'  answered  Bafael, 
sweeping  up  the  gold  pieces 

'When  wiU  that  old  witch  be 
back?' 

'  When  she  has  read  through  yovr 
letter,  and  Hypstia's  answer.' 

'BeadthemP* 


'Of  course.  Yon  don't  fiuuy  die 
is  going  to  be  fbol  enou^  to  carry 
a  message  without  knoinng  what  it 
la  P  D«m't  be  angry ;  she  wont  telL 
She  wooldgiveone  of  those  two  grave 
lig^ita  there,  which  she  calls  her  eyes, 
to  see  the  thing  prosper.' 

•WhyP' 

'  Your  excellency  will  know  when 
ihe  letter  comes.  Here  she  is;  I 
hear  steps  in  the  cloister.  Now,  one 
bet  before  they  enter.  I  give  you  two 
to  one  she  asks  you  to  tarn  pagan.' 

'What in?   Negro bqysP* 

'  Anvthing  you  nke.' 

'  Iwen.   Come  in,  slaves  V 

And  Hypoooorisma  entered,  pout- 
ing. 

'  That  Jewish  fnzy  is  outside  with 
a  letter,  and  has  the  impudence  to 
say  she  wont  let  me  bring  it  in !' 

'  Bring  her  in  then.    Quick  V 

'  I  wonder  vdiat  I  am  here  f(»r,  if 
people  have  secrets  that  I  am  not  to 
Know,'  grmnbled  the  spoilt  youth. 

'  Do  you  want  a  blue  ribbon  round 
those  white  sides  of  yours,  you 
monkey?'  answered  Orestes.  '*be- 
cause  u  you  do,  the  hippopotamna' 
hide  hJff,  r^j  oatriiT*^ 

'Let  us  make  him  kneel  down 
here  Ibr  a  couple  of  hours,  and  use 
his  smooth  back  as  a  dice-board,' 
said  Baphael, '  as  you  used  to  do  to 
the  nrls  in  Armenia.' 

*Aiu  you  recollect  that  ?-Hind  how 
the  pure-minded  barbarian  papas 
used  to  grumble,  till  I  had  to  crueify 
one  or  two,  eh?  That  was  some- 
thbug  like  life !  I  love  those  out-of- 
the-way  stations,  where  nobody  asks 
questions:  but  here  one  miffht  as 
well  live  among  the  monlui  in 
Nitria.  Here  comes  Canidia !  Ah, 
the  answer?  Hand  it  here,  my 
queen  of  go-betweens !' 

Orestes  read  it, — and  Ins  counte- 
nance fell. 

'I  have  won?' 

'  Out  of  the  room,  slaves  I  and  no 
listening!' 

'  I  have  won,  then  ?' 

Orestes  tossed  the  letter  across  to 
him,  and  Saphael  read — 

'The  immortal  gods  accept  no 
divided  worship ;  and  he  who  would 
command  the  counsels  of  their  pro- 
phetess must  remember,  that  tney 
will  vouchsafe  to  her  no  illumina- 
tion till  their  lost  honours  be  re- 
stored.   If  he  who  aspires  to  be  the 
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lord  of  Africa  dare  trample  on  the 
hateful  cross,  and  restore  the 
Csesareum  to  tiiose  for  whose  wor- 
ship it  was  built — if  he  dare  proclaim 
aloud  with  his  lips,  and  in  his  deeds, 
that  contempt  for  novel  and  bar- 
barous superstitions,  which  his  taste 
and  rea£Oj  have  abready  taught  him, 
then  he  would  prove  himself  one 
with  whom  it  were  a  glory  to  labour^ 
to  dare,  to  die  in  a  great  cause.  But 
till  then ' 

And  so  the  letter  ended. 

•What  am  I  to  doP 

*  Take  her  at  her  word.* 

'Grood  heavens!  I  shall  be  ex« 
communicated!  And — and — ^whatis 
to  become  of  my  soulP* 

'  What  will  become  of  it  in  any 
case,  my  most  excellent  lordP'  an- 
swered Ilaphael,  blandly. 

'You  mean — I  know  what  you 
cursed  Jews  think  will  happen  to 
every  one  but  yourselves.  But  what 
would  the  world  say  P  I  an  apostate ! 
And  in  the  face  of  Cynl  and  the 
populace !    I  daren't,  I  tell  you !' 

'  No  one  asked  your  excellency  to 
apostatize.' 

*  Why,  what  P  What  did  you  say 
just  now  P* 

'  I  asked  you  to  promise.  It  will 
not  be  the  nrst  time  that  promises 
before  marriage  have  not  exactly 
coincided  with  performance  after- 
wards.' 

'  I  daren't — ^that  is,  I  wont  pro- 
mise. I  believe,  now,  this  is  some 
trap  of  your  Jewish  intrigue,  just  to 
make  me  commit  myself  against 
those  Christians,  whom  jrou  hate.' 

'  I  assure  you,  I  despise  all  man- 
kind far  too  profoundly  to  hate  them. 
How  disinterested  my  advice  was 
when  I  proposed  this  match  to  you, 
you  never  will  know;  indeea,  it 
would  be  boastful  in  me  to  tell  you. 
But  really  you  must  make  a  httle 
sacrifice  to  win  this  foolish  girl. 
With  all  the  depth  and  daring  of 
her  intellect  to  help  you,  you  might 
be  a  match  for  Bomans,  Byzantines, 
and  Groths  at  once.  And  as  for 
beauty — ^why,  there  is  one  dimple 
inside  that  wrist,  just  at  the  setting 
on  of  the  darling  little  hand,  worth 
all  the  other  flesh  and  blood  in 
Alexandria.' 

'By  Jove!  you  admire  her  so 
much,  I  suspect  you  must  be  in  love 
with  her  yourself.  Why  don't  you 
marry  her  P  I'll  make  you  my  prime 


minister,  and  then  we  shall  hare  th.e 
use  of  her  wits  without  the  trouble 
of  her  fancies.  By  the  twelve  gods  I 
If  you  marry  her,  and  help  me*  I'U 
make  you  what  you  like !' 

Eapnael  rose,  and  bowed  to  the 
earth.      

'  Your  serene  high-mightiiienn 
overwhelms  me.  But  I  assure  you, 
that  never  having  as  yet  cared  for 
any  one's  interest  but  my  own,  I 
could  not  be  expected,  at  my  time  of 
life,  to  devote  myself  to  that  of  an- 
other, even  thougn  it  were  to  yoars.' 

'  Candid !' 

'  Exactly  so ;  and  moreover,  who- 
soever I  may  marry  will  be  prac- 
tically, as  well  as  tneoretically,  my 
private  and  peculiar  property.  .  .  . 
You  comprehend  P* 

'  Candid  again.' 

'  Exactly  so ;  and  waiving  the 
third  argument,  that  she  probably 
might  not  choose  to  marry  me,  X 
beg  to  remark  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  allow  the  world  to  say, 
that  I,  the  subject,  had  a  wiser  and 
fairer  wife  than  you,  the  ruler ;  es- 
pecially a  wife  who  had  already  re- 
fused that  ruler's  complimentary 
offer.' 

'By  Jove!  and  she  has  refused 
me  in  good  earnest !  I'U  make  her 
repent  it !  I  was  a  fool  to  ask  her 
at  all !  What's  the  use  of  having 
guards,  if  one  can't  compel  what 
one  wants  P  If  fair  means  can't  do 
it,  foul  shall !  I'll  send  for  her  this 
moment !' 

'  Most  illustrious  majesty  —  it 
will  not  succeed.  You  do  not 
know  that  woman's  determination. 
Scourges  and  red-hot  pincers  will 
not  sl^e  her,  aHve ;  and  dead,  she 
will  be  of  no  use  whatsoever  to  you, 
while  she  will  be  of  great  use  to 
Cyril.' 

•  How  P' 

'  He  will  be  most  happy  to 
make  the  whole  story  a  handle 
against  you,  give  out  that  she  died 
a  virgin-mar^rrt  in  defence  of  the 
most  holy  catholic  and  apostolic 
faith,  get  miracles  worked  at  her 
tomb,  and  pull  your  palace  about 
your  ears  on  the  strenffth  thereof.' 

'  Cyril  will  hear  of  it  anyhow : 
that's  another  dilemma  into  which 
you  have  brought  me,  you  intnguing 
rascal !  Why  thJE  girl  will  be  boast- 
ing all  over  Alexandria  that  I  have 
o&red  her  marriage,  and  that  she 
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has  done  herself  the  honour  to  re- 
fuse me !' 

•  She  will  be  much  too  wise  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind ;  she  has  sense 
enough  to  know  that  if  she  did  so, 
Tou  would  inform  a  Christian  popu- 
lace what  conditions  she  offered  you, 
and,  with  aU  her  contempt  for  the 
burden  of  the  flesh,  she  has  no  mind 
to  be  lightened  of  that  pretty  load 
by  being  torn  in  pieces  by  Chris- 
tian monks :  a  yery  probable  ending 
for  her  in  any  case,  as  she  herself,  in 
her  melancholy  moods,  confesses.' 

'What  will  you  haye  me-  do, 
then  P* 

'Simplj  nothing.  Let  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  go  out  of  her,  as  it  will, 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  then~I  know 
nothing  of  human  nature^  if  she 
does  not  bate  a  little  of  her  own 
price.  Depend  on  it,  for  all  her  in- 
efiabilities,  and  impassibilities,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  seyenth-heayen 
moonshine  at  which  we  pky  here 
in  Alexandria, 'a  throne  is  far  too 
pretty  a  bait  for  eyen  Hypatia  the 
Pythoness  to  refuse.  Leaye  well 
alone  is  a  good  rule,  but  leaye  ill 
alone  is  a  better.  So  now  another 
bet  before  we  part,  and  this  time 
three  to  one.  JDo  nothing  either 
way,  and  she  sends  to  you  of  her 
own  accord  before  a  month  is  out. 
In  Caucasian  mules  P  DoneP  Be 
it  so.' 

'  Well  you  are  the  most  charming 
counsellor  for  apoor  perplexed  deyu 
of  a  Prefect !  If  I  had  but  a  priyate 
fortune  like  you,  I  could  just  take 
the  money,  and  let  the  work  do 
itself.' 

•Which  is  the  true  method  of 
successful  goyemment.  Your  slaye 
bids  you  mreweU.  Do  not  forget 
our  bet.  You  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow P' 

And  Eaphael  bowed  himself  out. 

As  he  left  the  Prefect's  door,  he 
saw  Miriam  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  eyidently  watching  for 
him.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him,  she 
held  on  her  own  side,  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  him,  till  he  turned 
a  comer,  and  then  crossing,  caught 
him  eagetly  ly  the  arm. 

'  Does  the  fool  dare  P' 

*  Who  dare  what  P' 

'You  know  what  I  mean.    Do 

Jrou   suppose   old   Miriam    carries 
etters  mUout  taking  caxe  to  know 
what  is  inside   themP      Will   he 


apostatize  P  Tell  me.  I  am  secret 
as  the  graye!' 

'  The  fool  has  found  an  old  worm- 
eaten  rag  of  conscience  somewhere 
in  the  comer  of  his  heart,  and  dare 
not.' 

*  Curse  the  coward !  And  such  a 
plot  as  I  had  laid !  I  would  haye 
swept  eyery  Christian  dogout  of 
Africa  within  the  year.  What  is 
the  man  afraid  of  P' 

'Hell-fire.' 

'Why  he  will  go  there  in  any 
case,  the  accursed  Gentile !' 

'  So  I  hinted  to  him,  as  delicately 
as  I  could ;  but  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  he  had  a  sort  of  partiality  for 
getting  thither  by  his  own  road.' 

'  Coward !  And  whom  shall  I  get 
nowP  Oh,  if  that  Pelagia  had  as 
much  cunning  in  her  whole  body  as 
Hypatia  has  m  her  little  finger,  I'd 
seat  her  and  her  Goth  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Csesars.    But ' 

'  But  she  has  fiye  senses,  and  just 
enough  wit  to  use  them,  ehP' 

'  Don't  laugh  at  her  for  that,  the 
darling !  I  do  delight  in  her,  after 
all.  B  warms  eyen  my  old  blood 
to  see  how  thoroughly  she  knows 
her  business,  and  how  she  enjoys  it, 
like  a  true  daughter  of  Eye.' 

'She  has  been  your  most  suc- 
cessful pupil,  certainly,  mother. 
You.may  well  be  proud  of  her.* 

The  old  hag  chuckled  to  herself 
awhile ;  and  then  suddenly  turning 
to  Saphael — 

'  See  here !  I  haye  a  present  for 
you ;'  and  she  puUed  out  a  magni- 
ficent ring. 

'Why,  mother,  you  are  always 
giyinc;  me  presents.  It  was  but  a 
montn  ago  you  sent  me  this  poisoned 


dagger.' 
'Wh^ 


ly  not,  eh  P — ^why  notP  Why 
should  not  Jew  giye  to  Jew  P  Take 
the  old  woman's  ring !' 

'  What  a  glorious  opal !' 

'Ah,  that  is  an  opal,  indeed! 
And  the  unspeakable  name  upon  it ; 
just  like  Solomon's  own.  Ti^e  it,  I 
say  I  Whosoeyer  wears  that  need 
neyer  fear  Gre,  steel,  poison,  or 
woman's  eye.' 

*  Your  own  included,  eh  P' 

'Take  it,  I  say!'  and  Miriam 
caught  his  hand,  and  forced  the 
ring  on  his  finger.  '  There  !  Now 
you're  safe.  And  now  call  me 
mother  again.  I  like  it.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  I  like  it.    And — 
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BaphaeJ.  Aben-Ezrar— don't  laa^  at 
me,  and  call  me  witch  and  hag,  as  you 
often  do.  I  don't  care  aboat  it  mnn 
any  one  eke ;  I'm  aocoBtomed  to  it. 
But  when  70a  do  it,  I  always  lon^ 
to  stab  you.  That's  why  I  gave  yon 
the  dagp^er.  I  nsed  to  wear  it ;  and 
I  was  aSnaid  I  might  be  tempted  to 
nse  it  some  day,  when  the  tnonght 
came  across  me  now  handaome  yon'd 
look,  and  how  quiet,  when  yon  were 
dead,  and  your  soul  up  there  so 
happy  in  Abraham's  bosom,  watch- 
ing all  the  Gentiles  frying  and 
roastinf^far  ever  down  below.  Don't 
hragh  at  me,  I  say ;  and  don't  thwart 
me!  ImaymakeyontheSmperor'a 
prime  minister  Bome day.  leanifl 
ehoose.' 

'Heaven  fobidr  said  Bapbae1« 
laudbine. 

'Don^  laugh.  I  east  yomr  nativity 
last  night,  and  I  know  you  hare  no 
cause  to  laugh.  A  great  danger 
hangs  oyer  von,  and  a  deep  tem^a- 
tion.  And  it  yon  weather  tnisBtornif 
you  may  be  chambeiiain,  prime 
minister.  Emperor,  if  you  wiIL  And 
you'  shaU  be — ^by  the  four  arcb- 
aneels,  you  shall  1 

And  the  old  woman  yanished 
down  a  by-lane,  leaving  Ttapkael 
utterly  bewildered. 

'  MxMes  and  tilie  prophets !  Does 
the  did  lady  intend  to  marry  me? 
What  can  there  be  in  this  very  busy 
and  selfish  personage  who  bears  my 
name,  to  excite  so  romantic  an  affec- 
tion P     Well,  Baphad  Aben-Ezra, 


thou  hast  one  more  friend  in  tlie 
world  beside  Bran  the  bull-dog ;  and 
tiierefore  one  more  trouble — seeing 
that  friends  always  expect  a  due 
return  of  affection  and  ^ood  offiees* 
and  what  not.  I  wonder  whether 
1^  old  lady  has  been  getting  into  a 
scrape  kidiumping,  ami  wants  vxj 

patronage  to  nelp  her  out  of  it 

Three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  roasting 
son  between  me  and  home !  •  •  •  X 
must  hnre  a  gig,  or  a  litter,  or  aosne- 
thin^,  off  tl^  next  stand  .  .  .  with 
a  dnver  who  has  been  eating  onions. 
....  and  of  course  there  is  not  a 
stand  for  the  next  half  mile.  Olw 
diyine  fDther !  as  Bromethetts  baa  it» 
and  ye  swift-winged  breezes  (I  wish 
i^ere  wereany  hwe),  when  will  it  all 
be  over?  Three-and-thirty  jcuv 
have  I  endured  already,  of  tins  fiabel 
of  knaves  and  fools;  and  with  this 
aboTTiinafele  good  health  of  min^ 
whidi  wont  even  help  me  wiili  goat 
or  indigestion,  I  am  likely  to  have 
three^nd-thir^  years  more  of  it. 
«...  I  know  nothing,  and  I  oare 
for  nothing,  and  I  expect  nodiing ; 
and  I  actually  can't  take  the  trouble 
to  prick  a  hole  in  myself,  and  lei 
the  very  small  amount  of  wits  oat» 
to  see  somethiug  really  worth  seeing, 
and  try  its  strength  at  samething 
really  worth  doing — i£  after  all,  the 
otiier  side  of  ihe  gravedoes  not tuzn 
out  to  be  just  as  stupid  as  this  one 
. .  .When  will  it  be  all  over,  and  I  in 
Abraham's  baaoni--or  any  one  dse's» 
provided  it  be  not  a  woman'sP 
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THE  Professorship  of  Modem 
History  at  Cambridge  is  a  very 
desirable  appointment.  The  vast 
subject  is  capable  of  beins  endlessly 
diversified,  and  may  easify  be  made 
attractive  to  the  ditetianti  class,  who 
now-a-days  eompose  nine-tenths  of 
all  lecture-rocHU  audiences.  And  its 
'annual  treatments*  (to  borrow  a 
delicate  GaJliciBm)  amount  to  four 
hundred  a-year.  The  late  holder  of 
the  office  used  to  repeat  iiis  lectares 
on  the  French  Bevoiution  year  after 
year,  the  attendanee  getting  thinner 
as  the  novelty  wore  <m,  except  only 
at  the  — th  lecture  of  the  series, 
when  the  kind-heaiied  old  man  burst 
into  his  annual  flood  of  tears  over 


the  &te  of  Marie- Antoinette,  and  an 
unreverend  crowd  came  to  see.  At 
last  he  killed  his  eoose  by  publishing 
the  lectures,  and,  content  widi  hia 
coodly  treasure  of  g<dden  opmions, 
mpsea  into  retirement  and  silence. 
Age  and  infirmity  formed  an  190- 
iogy  only  too  valid.  The  place 
became  vacant  in  1849,  and  the 
Premier  conferred  it  upon  Sir  James 
Stephen,  whose  admirable  essavs  in 
one  department  of  history,  Kode- 
siasticat  Biognn^y  "themselves  the 
irap€pya  of  a  laborious  life — suffi- 
foemUj  indicate  what  he  is  capable 
of  efiectmg  widi  undivided  energiei 
in  the  wider  field.  To  logical  acu- 
men, whetted  by  an  early  tnuniBg 
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in  the  law,  lie  luw  gapendded  tke 
diligent  habits  and  practical  know- 
ledge derreLoped  by  official  toil.  And 
sotiie  froita  of  immense  research  are 
set  forUi  in  the  most  methodical 
order  and  the  most  perEpieiioiiB  strle. 
Last,  not  least,  his  deuvery  is  dear 
and  impressiye.     It  was  fortonate 
for  the  LTniyersiiy  that  the  minister 
found  all  these  qualities  united  in 
the  person  of  a  udthful  jjartiBan; 
one,  too,  haying  still  a  claim  iqK>n 
bis  gratitude, — and  gratitude  is  emi- 
nently a  ^^U:  yirtne.    For,  if  we 
are  rightly  infr^p^,  after  Mr.  Ste- 
ven had  been  to  seyeral  saooeseiye 
colonial  ministers  what  Colbert  was 
to  Louis— chief  in  all  but  name — 
and  had  spent  his  best  years  and 
strength  in  that  arduous  service,  he 
was    unceremoniously    supplanted, 
and  insufficiently  compensated  by 
the  cheap  gift  ot  a  tins^  star  and  a 
yard  of  red  ribbon. 

Whig  nominations  seldom  haye 
the  good  fortune  to  satisfy  the 
dergy,  and  the  present  case  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

In  the  Epilogue  to  his  collected 
Essays,  Sir  James  had  divagated 
into  the  question  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment, and  had  ventured  to  deny 
both  the  essential  justice  of,  and  the 
Scripture  warrant  for,  the  doctrine. 
No  sooner  was  he  upointed  to  the 
Cambridge  chair,  than  a  resident 
clergyman,  in  a  well-written  pamph- 
let, unearthed  and  triumphantiy 
hunted  down  the  heresy.  Sir  James 
took  the  matter  au  gramd  thieux; 
and  in  a  letter  to  me  Yioe-Chan- 
cellor,  expressed  his  readiness  to 
submit  his  private  judgment  to  the 
teaching  of^the  Church.  Even  this 
concession  did  not  satisfy  all  his 
opponents,  and  some  of  the  less 
scrupulous  even  circulated,  anony- 
mously, charges  against  him  and 
his  creed — a  gross  violation  of  fiiir 
play  which  duinged  the  indifference 
of  the  inert  majority  into  actiye 
sympathy.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  place  in  England  where 
society  is  more  tolerant  than  at 
Cambridge, — ^no  place  where  harm- 
less heterodoxies  live  together  on 
more  comfortable  terms.  For  one 
person  who  is  ready  to  light  the 
fagot  of  persecution,  there  are  ten 
ready  to  throw  cold  water  on  the 
flame.  Cambridge  is  more  open  to 
the  charge  of  apamy  than  of  bigotry. 


GaDio  has  more  imitators  there  than 
SauL  The  Professor,  therefore,  was 
quit  ofthe  whole  affair  for  a  littie  an- 
noyance. No  doubt  he  intended,  in  tiie 
following  words,  to  administer  a  re- 
buke to  nis  would-be  persecutors: — 

No  man  is  really  free  amongst  as  to 
avow  his  disbelief  of  the  religion  of  his 
ace  and  oountrv;  nay,  hardly  of  any  one 
«J  the  oonmionly  received  articles  of  it. 
With  whatever  lerioiisness,  deoonmif 
and  integrity  of  purpose,  snch  an  avowal 
may  be  made,  he  who  makes  it  must 
sustain  the  fiill  force  of  all  those  penal- 
ties, civil  and  social,  wMeh  more  or  less 
attend  upon  all  dissent^  or  supposed  dis- 
sent, from  the  reoeived  standard  of 
orthodoxy.  I  acknowledge  and  lament 
that  this  is  so.  I  think  tiiat  they  who 
Inflict  Bttdi  penalties  are  entitled  to  no 
praise  and  to  no  giatitade.  They  give 
to  disbelief  a  motive  and  an  apokigy  for 
a  dishonest  self-conoealment.  They  give 
to  the  believing  a  painfiil  mistmst  that 
there  may  possibly  be  existing,  and  yet 
eonoealei^  some  potent  reasons,  which, 
if  men  eonld  speak  tilieir  minds  vnth 
real  impimity,  would  be  alleged  against 
their  own  most  eherished  oonviotions. 
Ho  infidel  ever  did,  or  can  do,  so  maoh 
prcgndice  to  onr  fiutii  as  has  been  done 
by  those  zealous  adherants  of  it^  who 
labour  so  strenuously,  and  so  often  with 
such  unfortunate  suooess,  to  terrify  all 
objectors  into  silence. — VoL  1.  p.  253. 

We  quote  this  emphatic  protest 
against  intolerance  with  oordial 
assent.  Intolerance,  which  puts  on 
the  livery  of  truth,  and  professes  to 
be  her  zeslous  servant,  is  in  fact  her 
bitter  enemy.  It  is  not  the  clergy 
so  much  as  the  people  who  are 
chargeable  therewith;  and  this  self- 
imposed  servitude  is  as  complete  a 
bar  to  moral,  as  the  desnotimi  of  a 
Nicholas  is  to  political,  progress. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  Sir  James 
Stephen  should  have  gone  out  of  lus 
way  to  incur  the  heat  and  bitter- 
ness of  controversy  on  a  subject 
which  has  no  practical  bearing  what- 
ever. It  is  surely  enough  for  prac- 
tice to  acknowle<&e  and  to  feel  our 
absolute  responsibility  to  God  for 
all  our  words,  thoughts,  and  actions ; 
and  we  shall  do  well  to  leave  the 
question  of  Eternity  and  Betribution 
to  the  All- wise  and  All-just  Being 
who  alone  can  comprehend  the  one 
and  apportion  the  other. 

The  new  Professor  delivered  his 
first  series  of  lectures  in  the  Esater 
term  of  1850,  and  his  second  in  the 
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following  jreap — always  to  a  crowded 
and  attentive  audience.  Those  who 
went  at  first  because  they  h&d  not 
beard  him,  went  afterwards  because 
they  had.  These  two  courses  .are 
now  before  us,  in  the  more  available 
shape  of  two  octavo  volumes.  Con- 
trary to  our  general  custom  of  re- 
viewing books  briefly  and  summarily, 
we  propose  to  devote  a  couple  of 
articles  to  the  work  in  question.  In 
the  first,  we  shall  conmie  ourselves 
to  certain  preliminary  general  topics, 
such  as  professorial  lectures,  ana  the 
scientific  methods  applicable  to  His- 
torv»  and  other  matters,  which  are 
eitner  treated  of,  or  alluded  to,  in 
the  Dedication,  which,  in  fact,  is  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Master  of 
Trinity  (Dr.  Whewell),  and  serves 
as  preface  to  the  work. 

The  author,  himself  a  Cambridge 
man,  ceased  to  be  an  under-graduate 
in  1812.  In  those  fighti^  days, 
the  Grovemment  and  the  nation  were 
entirely  engrossed  by  external  mat- 
ters, and  left  Cam  and  Isis  to  mean- 
der, or  to  stagnate,  at  their  own 
sweet  will.  Those  were  golden  days 
for  under -graduates.  Tlten,  they 
were  little  troubled  about  'gates,' 
or  lectures,  or  chapels.  Deans  and 
tutors — now  by  the  united  testimony 
of  our  youn^  mends,  an  Ar?us-eyed 
and  unsleepmg  race — tkenjake  the 
gods  of  Lucretius,  'kept  secure 
terms/  and  aft;er  the  tempestive 
banquet  at  two  o'clock,  sat  over  their 
wine  in  the  common-room  all  the 
afternoon,  and  sometimes,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  literally — 

Lay  heside  their  nectar,  careless  of 
mankind. 

Sir  James  found  Trinity  Hall  a 
very  comfortable  hotel,  but  thinks 
that  he  should  have  read  quite 
as  much  if  he  had  been  staying  at 
the  Clarendon  in  Bond-street. 

But  in  1849,  when  he  re-visited 
those  pleasant  haunts  of  youth,  he 
ibund  all  changed.  Other  -onomies 
have  ousted  gastronomy,  or,  to  speak 
more  truly,  nave  come  to  share  its 
dominion;  the  head  has  rebelled 
against  the  belly.  The  mind,  too, 
is  catered  for,  and  induction  goes 
on  concurrently  with  digestion :  '  not 
that  they  love  beef  less,  but  Bacon 
more.' 

Hear  the  Professor's  own  ac- 
count : — 


In  1849,  I  discovered  that  not  only 
those  andent  under-graduate  liberties 
were  overthrown,  but  that  even  the  tra- 
dition and  memorial  of  them  had  passed 
away.    They  had  given  place  to  innova- 
tions which  would  have  made  the  hair 
stand  on  end  on  those  venerable  wig^ 
which  were  worn    by  the    'heads   of 
houses'  in  my  time.    All  the  old  text- 
books in  science  and  in  literature  had 
been  superseded.    All  the  public  exami- 
nations  had    altered   their   character. 
Studies  imheard  of  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  present  century,  were  either  occn- 
pying  or  contending  for  a  foremost  place 
in  our  system  of  instruction.    Alt  our 
academical  statutes  had  undergone,  or 
were  undei^ing,  revision.  Refoimatory 
enactments  had  succeeded  each  other  in 
such  number  and  with  such  rapidity  aa 
to  exercise  severely  the  skill  of  the  most 
practised  interpreter  of  the  law.    Evenr 
principle   of  education,   however  w^ 
established,  and  everv  habit  of  teaching, 
however  inveterate,  had  been  fearlessly 
questioned,  and  not  seldom  laid  aside. 
And,  preeddin^  over  all  this  movement, 
I  found  one  dominant  mind,  informed 
by  such  an  accumulation  of  knowledge 
and  experience  as  might  have  become 
a  patriarch,  and  yet  animated  by  such 
indomitable  hopefulness  and  vivacity, 
as  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  boyhood. 

Some  of  the   more   'advanced' 
organs  of  public  opinion  (one  morn- 
ing paper,  in  particular)  are  in  tke 
habit  of  representing  the  universities 
as  stagnantpools  banked  in  by  im« 
permeable  Toryism  from  the  stream 
of  human  progress  and  the  tide  of 
human  chimge,  &c.,  &c. ;  or,  when 
they  drop  metaphor — ^the  vaguest 
and.  most  convenient  form  for  un- 
founded calumny — ^they  charge  the 
junior  members,  en  ma^se,  with  ex- 
travagance   and    debauchery,    and 
make  out  a  'Don*  to  be  a  thing 
compounded  of  port  and  prejudice, 
school-logic  and  knee-bucldes.    The 
public  will  do  well  to  weigh  the 
evidence  on  either  side  before  jump- 
ing to  a  conclusion.     On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  a  nameless  gentle- 
man, who,  without  stirring  from  his 
lodgings  or  his  club,  does  to  order, 
in  hot  naste,  a  'slasher  on  the  uni- 
versities;' on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Sir 
James  Stephen,  who  has  observed 
for  himself,  and  whose  capacity  and 
honesty  no  one  will  deny. 

The  latter,  indeed,  seems  inclined 
rather  to  bring  an  opposite  charge 
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against  lihe  Cambridge  antliorities— 
that  of  liasty  innovation — ^and,  like 
a  true  Whig,  he  only  half  likes  the 
reforms  which  he*  has  to  help  in 
<5arrying  out. 

Before  considering  Ms  objections, 
we  must  refresh  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  by  stating  briefly  what 
these  reforms  were. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  there  was 
a  great  outcry  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  university  curriculum.  'Why,' 
it  was  said,  '  should  we  confine  our 
studies  to  mathematical  science,  and 
the  two  dead  languages?  Many 
sciences,  moral  andnatural,  are  just 
■osideserving  of  cultivation  and  more 

1>ractically  useful,  as,  for  instance, 
aw  and  jurisprudence  for  the  future 
lawyer,  history  and  political  economy 
for  the  bom  legislator,  anatomy  and 
physiology  for  our  youthful  Galens, 
and  so  forth.  The  age  is  essentially 
practical;  there  is  no  resisting  its 
imperious  Je  marche,  suivez  moi;  we 
are  slaves  made  for  our  time,  and 
must  move  with  it.  Besides,'  it  was 
argued,  *  by  the  introduction  of  these 
new  studies,  we  may  turn  into  intel- 
lectual channels  a  vast  amount  of 
youthful  energy,  which  now,  for 
want  of  a  better,  ^ds  its  field  of 
operation  on  Parker's  Piece  or  Six- 
Mile-Bottom.  Many  a  genius  has 
no  taste  for  demonstrative  reasoning, 
and  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  get 
the  knack  of  Greek  Iambics — fion 
cuivis  homini,  Slc.  ;  yet  these  poor 
neglected  intellects,  properly  cared 
•for,  might  develope  into  proiugies  of 
morality,  and  jurisprudence,  and 
what  not.  Look  at  the  German 
universities,'  &c.  &c. 

A  committee — or  as  they  call  it 
at  the  university — a  syndicate,  was 
appointed  to  .consider  the  question. 
In  due  time  its  report  appeared, 
recommending  the  establishment  of 
two  new  annual  examinations,  one 
in  the  moral,  the  other  in  the  natural 
sciences,  to  be  held  in  the  spring, 
and  open  to  all  who  had  pass^ 
■an  examination  for  the  degree  of 
B.A.  the  preceding  January. 

The  moral  sciences  are  defined  to 
•comprise  moral  philosophy,  English 
law,  general  jurisprudence,  modem 
history,  and  political  economy.  In 
the  term  '  natural  sciences'  are  in- 
cluded physiology,  comparative  ana- 
tomy, geology,  chemistry,  mine- 
ralogy, and  botany.   A  fine  opening 
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for  a  young  man  of  talent  and  ambi- 
tion, for  Doth  examinations  are 
available  to  him  if  he  pleases.  The 
lazy  class,  on  whom  force  acts  more 
powerfully  than  persuasion,  were 
provided  for  by  a  new  regulation, 
that  every  cancudate  for  the  degree 
of  B.A.  should  have  attended  at  least 
one  course  of  professorial  lectures, 
and  have  passed  an  examination  on 
the  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
professor. 

The  new  proposals,  when  put  to 
the  vote,  were  carried;  a  large 
minority,  however,  protesting  their 
'displeasure,'  on  the  ground  that 
these  newsciences,  excellent  in  them- 
selves, were  not  definite  enough  to 
be  made  subjects  of  general  educa- 
tion. There  followed  on  the  same 
side  a  large  reinforcement  of  '  cau- 
tious Eld'  taking  the  general  ground 
that '  there  was  no  such  nonsense 
when  tkev  were  lads.'  Sir  James, 
it  seems,  nad  he  been  present,  would 
have  voted  with  the  minority.  He 
expresses,  in  concise  and  forcible 
language,  objections  which  were, 
more  or  less  vaguely,  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged by  most  even  of  those 
who  were  for  tiring  the  experiment. 
Young  men  of  one  or  two-and- 
twenty  are  to  be  examined  in  half- 
a-dozen  sciences  at  once,  each  of 
which  may,  or  rather  if  any  pro- 
gress is  to  be  made  therein,  must  be 
the  study  of  a  whole  lifetime.  You 
will  get  a  delusive  semblance  of 
knowledge  instead  of  knowledge 
itself;  you  will  encourage  a  shabby 
superficiaHty,  which,  so  far  firom 
developing  the  intellectual  powers, 
conceals  uieir  defects  £rom  oneself 
and  from  others,  and  so  prevents 
their  cultivation  and  improvement. 

If  these  fears  be  realized,  then  the 
newregulations  will  prove  not  merely 
useless,  but  positively  noxious,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  repealed  the 
better.  Their  most  sanguine  advo- 
cate will  scarcely  deny  that  there  is 
this  peril  ahead ;  how  to  steer  clear 
of  it,  is  the  question.  Our  imme- 
diate concern  at  present  is  with  the 
moral  sciences,  and  it  is  of  these 
only  that  we  are  going  to  speak, 
although,  fnutatis  mutandis,  our  ob- 
servations would  apply  also  to  the 
natural  sciences. 

Speaking  generally,  each  of  the 
moral  sciences  is  so  wide  in  extent, 
so  indefinite  in  limits,  and  so  various 
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in  method,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
flible  to  institate  an  examination  on 
any  one  science,  much  less  on  five 
aA  once,  without  a  previons  oonven- 
ticm  between  examiner  and  exa* 
minees.  So-and-So's  method,  sndi 
and  snch  limits,  this  or  that  book, 
mnst  be  presciibed;  else,  the  exa- 
miner would  be  sure  to  be  at  cross 
purposes  with  nine-tenths  of  his 
class.  The  young  student  of  Schel- 
ling  or  Cousin  might  find  himself 
&oe  to  face  with  a  paper  on  Locke 
and  Faley. 

Some  limitation,  therefore,  is  ab- 
solutely necessaiT ;  and  this  should 
not  be  left  in  eacn  case  to  the  caprice 
of  the  individual  professor,  but 
should  be  determined  in  common 
according  to  a  general  rule. 

In  or<&r  to  lay  down  such  a  gene- 
ral rule,  we  must  ke^  our  eyes 
steadily  fixed  upon  the  ultimate 
desi^  for  which  the  examination  is 
instituted.  When  you  examine  a 
youth  of  two-and-twenty,  your  pur- 
pose is,  or  should  be,  to  discover,  not 
nis  amount  of  knowledge  already 
acquired,  but  his  aptitudefor  acquir- 
ing more.  His  education  is  little 
worth  if  it  stops  there.  You  must 
test  his  capabihties  for  ^ture  service. 
If  you  were  picking  out  men  of  thews 
and  sinews  and  endurance  for  a 
coming  campai^,you  would  inquire, 
not  about  their  powers  of  degluti- 
tion, but  their  powers  of  digestion. 
In  our  examination,  therefore,  we 
must  try,  not  how  many  crude  facts 
a  yoiuig  man  can  load  his  memory 
withal,  or  how  many  formulas  he 
can  get  off  by  rote,  but  how  far  he 
■understands  the  first  principles  and 
general  tendencies  of  tins  or  that 
science,  and  what  notion  he  enter- 
tains of  the  method  of  reasoning 
applicable  in  its  further  develop- 
ment. In  other  words,  we  should 
examine  in  the  history  of  these 
sciences,  and  in  logic  as  applicable 
to  them.  We  do  not  mean  nistory 
pushed  into  extreme  detail,  but  con- 
fined to  main  facts  as  illustrative  of 
some  central  principle,  indicating 
<mly  the  great  strides  and  abrupt 
turns  which  mark  the  march  of 
science.  But  it  may  be  said :  how 
is  the  student  to  make  his  selectionP 
how  is  he  to  know  which  are  the 
great  facts  ?  where  is  he  to  find  the 
Books  at  once  compendious  and  pre- 
gnant which  he  requires  to  study  P 


For  the  logic  there  is  Mr.  J.  8. 
Mill ;  and  a  'Hiatorj  of  the  l^oral 
Sciences,  if  we  may  credit  a  common 
rumour,  is  in  preparation  by  one 
who  has  already  reaped  a  rich  harv^Ht 
in  adjoining  fields. 

Meanwhile,  what  are  the  aereral 
professors  for  P  Each  might  supply 
the  want  of  a  text-book  1^  giving^  a 
hicid  sketch  of  the  history  of  his  own 
branch  of  science,  indicating,  as  he 
went  on,  the  means  at  hand  for  fol- 
lowing  out  each  particuhir  investin- 
tion.  We  have,  in  speaking  of  uie 
moral  sciences  in  genial,  tacitly 
excepted  modem  history,  which,  as 
it  has  been  hitherto  treated,  cannot 
properly  be  called  a  science  at  all, 
althougn  classed  among  sciences  in 
the  Cambridge  schedme.  Treated 
in  the  present  desultory  and  empiri- 
cal fashion,  it  may  still  serve  as  a 
verbindung,  external  indeed  to  the 
other  sciences,  properly  so  called, 
but  connecting  them  all — ^in  vhich 
theyare,sotospeak,imbedded.  This 
scheme  requires,  of  course,  much 
previous  counsel  and  subsequent 
harmonious  co-operation  amon^  the 
professors,  but  we  see  no  insuper- 
able obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  aooom- 
plishment. 

Our  prescribed  limits  prerent  us 
£pom  going  into  detail ;  wecanonly  in- 
dicate thenudn  tendency  of  theooorse 
which  we  recommend.  Indeed,  the 
occasion  would  not  warrant  a  further 
di^ession  on  a  question  incidentally 
raised,  and  we  forbear  to  prolong  a 
discussion  which  can  scarcely  be 
other  than  '  caviare  to  the  general.' 

The  question  of  professorial  teach- 
ing, which  is  next  presented  to  us, 
is  one  the  interest  of  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  college  gates. 
We  therefore  beg  our  readers'  at- 
tention for  a  few  minutes  on  a  dry 
but  important  subject,  especially 
seeing  that  we  have  the  following 
text  to  occasion  and  excuse  the  ser- 
mon :  "  I  am  extremely  sceptical  as 
to  the  real  value  of  public  oral  teach- 
ing on  such  a  subject  as  mine.'— 
Dedication,  p.  xii. 

We  must  say  that  Sir  James  has, 
in  practice,  done  his  best  to  disabuse 
others  of  this  same  scepticism.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  professors 
and  universities  inherit  a  traditional 
reputation,  which,  from  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  world,  they  are 
unable  to  live  up  to.    Duties  are  re* 
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quired  of  them  which  they  can  no 
longer  td\Sl,  and  so  thej  snffer  xm- 
deservedly  in  public  estimation. , 

Sometlung,  too,  must  be  allowed 
for  the  natond  unwillingness  of  man 
to  take  a  lower  place,  to  play  the 
■ubordinate  where  he  has  played 
principal,  to  serre  instead  of  reign- 
ing.  The  times  are  sorely  changed 
for  professors,  since  crowds  came 
£rom  far  and  near  to  listen  to  the 
honied  voice  of  Ab^lard,  just  as, 
fifteen  centuries  before,  crowds  had 
gathered  round  the  inspired  Plato, 
as  he  sat  beneath  the  ohve-trees,  or 
followed  the  steps  of  his  pupil  and 
rival,  as  he  walked  and  taught  the 
while.  Times  are  changed  for  uni- 
versities, since  the  days  when  stu- 
dents gathered  by  thousands  to  Ox- 
ibrd,  content  even  to  be^  their  bread 
for  the  sake  of  listemng  to  some 
budge  doctor,  who  was  to  initiate 
them  into  that  science  of  sciences, 
the  logic  of  the  schools  ;  when  forty 
nations  were  represented  at  once  in 
the  colleges  of  Pans.  The  printing- 
press  was  the  great  engine  of  this, 
as  of  so  many  other  revolutions. 
The  author  has  superseded  the  lec- 
turer; the  di£^ion  of  books  has 
rendered  unnecessary  the  concen- 
tration of  men.  The  universities 
are  no  longer  what  they  were, 
little  luminous  Goshensin  the  midst 
of  intellectual  darkness ;  the  light 
may  still  be  there,  but  the  surround- 
ing darkness  is  gone.  It  is  unjust, 
therefore,  to  fina  fault  with  the  uni- 
versities for  their  diminished  conse- 
quence. The  cause  lies  in  the  nature 
of  things.  No  one  blames  Queen 
Victoria  for  not  exercising  the  same 
power  as  Queen  Elizabeth. 

When,  therefore,  our  reformers 
cry  out  for  an  extension  of '  the  pro- 
fessorial system,'  they  show  them- 
selves to  be  the  veriest  slaves  of  tra- 
dition ; — nepbu  ultra  Tories  in  ac- 
tive operation,  striving  to  bring  back 
an  impossible  past.  We  shall  of 
course  be  met  with  the  cuckoo-cry : 
'  Look  at  the  German  universities ! 
see  how  they  flourish  under  the  pro- 
fessorial system!'  Under  it,  true, 
not  because  of  it ;  as  these  gentle- 
men might  mid  out  for  themselves, 
if  they  would  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  a  little  German,  and  pay  &  fly- 
ing visit  to  Bonn  or  Berlin.  The 
latter  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  perfect  spe^^imen  of  a 


universitjr  on  the  new  plan,  fur- 
nished with  the  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples and  endowments,  and  directed 
by  a  whole  army  of  professors.  You 
walk  into  the  entrance  hall,  and, 
among  a  multitude  of  similar  an- 
nouncements, you  find  that  the  cele- 
brated Hokus  will  lecture  in  such  a 
room,  at  such  an  hour,  on  Pantology. 
You  go  at  the  appointed  time,  to 
the  appointed  place,  all  agog  to  see 
and  near  the  celebrated  Hokus. 
After  sitting  half-an-hour  in  an 
empty  room,  your  patience  is  ex- 
hausted; you  repair  to  the  porter, 
who  tells  you  that  the  celeorated 
Hokus  has  been  absent  three  years, 
on  a  government  mission  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  to  collect 
specimens  of  the  genus  Simio-huma- 
num,  for  the  development  section 
of  the  new  Pantological  Museum. 
Indeed,  a  great  many  of  these  lec- 
tures are  announced,  but  never  de- 
livered. (If  such  a  thing  has  ever 
hapfwned  at  Cambridge,  the  Com- 
mission will,  no  doubt,  denounce  the 
abuse  with  just  indignation.)  But 
this  by  the  way ;  we  return  to  Ber- 
lin. If  you  ask  one  of  the  students 
what  he  thinks  of  the  lectures  he  at- 
tends so  diligently, — ^forthe  lectures 
are  not  all  Marrisian, — he  wiU  tell 
you  that  he  goes  because  he  is 
obliged  to  attend  a  certain  course  as 
a  condition  of  going  in  for  his  ex- 
amen,  that  his  real  knowledge  he 
acquires  &om  his  own  reading  and 
his  private  tutor.  We  venture  to 
say  that  if  you  were  to  suppress 
professorial  lectures  altogether,  Ger- 
many and  the  world  would  be  none 
the  wiser — perhaps  none  the  less 
wise.  The  professors  would  write 
the  more  for  naving  to  talk  the  less. 
We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to 
advocate  such  a  sweeping  measure 
in  practice.  As  we  said  before,  if 
the  professor  takes  a  just  and  modest 
view  of  his  own  position,  and  uses 
due  diligence  to  put  those  views  in 
practice,  he  may  oe  most  useful  as 
an  auxiliary.  His  functions  will 
harmonize  well  with  others,  if  he  is 
content  to  conduct  lus  band  without 
playing  first  fiddle  too.  The  object 
of  nis  lectures  should  be  to  supply 
the  students  with  standards  whereby 
to  test  the  soundness  of  their  own 
conclusions,  to  erect  landmarks  here 
and  there  on  salient  points,  to  pre- 
vent erratic  young  mtellecta  mm 
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wandering  too  wide.  He  must 
therefore  be  content  to  neglect 
tempting  and  interesting  details, 
(which,  always  recommend  them- 
selyes,)  and  confine  himself  to  the 
grand  principles  and  the  scientific 
method  of  his  subject,  dealing  with 
facts  and  details  only  so  far  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  illostrate  his  theories. 
He  must  be  a  mere  guide-post,  point- 
ing the  way,  but  not  going  himself ; 
he  must  draw  a  map  of  the  country 
for  the  young  explorers,  but  not  un- 
dertake to  guide  them  over  it.  The^ 
will  find  their  way  back  far  better  if 
they  have  to  find  their  way  there. 
Of  course  these  duties  presuppose, 
on  the  part  of  the  professor,  a  pre- 
vious  knowledge,  a  self-denial  and  a 
devotion  rarely  found  in  combination 
amonff  weak  mortals;  but,  as  we 
would  fain  believe,  quite  as  frequent 
in  English  as  in  German  universities, 
notwithstanding  all  the  extravagant 
eulogies  bestowed  on  the  latter,  and 
the  unfair  abuse  lavished  on  the 
former.  Our  countrymen  are  very 
prone  to  admire  all  things  foreign, 
whether  lace,  leather,  or  learning,  at 
the  expense  of  the  home  produce. 
With  a  perverse  pride,  they  are  for- 
ward to  discover  and  blazon  what 
most  mortifies  them  in  reality.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  great  many  brilliant 
'slashers  on  the  universities*  are 
written,  to  illustrate  the  following 
vicious  syllo^sm : — 

Germany  is  a-head  of  Enghmd  m 
science, — 

Science  is  taught  at  the  universi- 
ties,— 

Ilierefore  the  English  universities 
ought  to  be  Germanized. 

Now  we  have  no  intention  of  de- 
nying the  major,  although  we  often 
hear  it  put  in  an  exaggerated  form ; 
the  nunor  also  may  pass  unchal- 
lenged ;  but  we  recalcitrate  with  all 
our  heels  against  the  conclusion. 

Admitting  that  Germany  does 
produce  more  scientific  and  literury 
celebrities  than  this  country,  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  are 
about  sixty  millions  of  Germans 
against  twenty-seven  milHons  of 
British  and  Irish,  so  that  their 
quota  of  great  men  ought  to  be  to 
ours  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one 
at  least.  And,  m  comparing  the  na- 
tional universities,  it  is  not  fair  to 
bring  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by 
themselves,  (aa  is  often  done,)  to 


bear  the  brunt  of  comparison  with. 
all  the  German  universities  together. 
In  mere  justice,  the  Scotdi  and 
Irish  contingents,  not  to  mention 
the  newly-levied  trainbands  of  Lon- 
don and  Durham,  ought  to  be 
brought  into  the  field,  for  the  credit 
of  the  common  fatherland.  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  statement  which 
appeared  in  the  German  papers  last 
autumn,  the  number  of  universities 
in  Grermany  and  Switzerland  is 
twenty-eight,  having  in  all  one 
thousand  &ye  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  professors  in  oidinary,  anfsix- 
teen  thousand  and  sevens-four  stu- 
dents. This  statement  does  not  in- 
clude the  University  of  YiennOy 
which,  like  many  other  patriotic 
bodies,  has  been  suspended  since 
the  revolution.  It  would  be  very- 
strange  if,  out  of  all  those  numbers, 
they  did  not  produce  more  great 
men  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
absolutely.  The  comparison  shbiud 
be  made,  if  at  all,  re^tve^y— coiui- 
deratis  coneiderandis. 

But,  again,  our  universities  do  not 
get  the  credit  of  half  the  men  who 
refdly  belong  to  them.  Our  whole 
system  is  such  as  to  tempt  the  enter- 
prising and  ambitions  to  non-resi- 
dence, and  even  the  residents  get 
draughted  ofi*  to  coxmtrj  livings 
before  they  have  well  come  to  the 
prime  of  li&.  And  so  when  the  fiev. 
Mr.  So-and-So  brings  out  his  long 
pondered  work  on  the  History  of 
Abdera,  the  little  village  of  Mugton 
Parva,  Wilts,  carries  off  the  reflected 
honours  which  belong  of  right  to  St. 
Eligius'  CoUege,  Cambridge.  Our 
friends  of  the  advanced  school,  who 
talk  with  such  profound  scorn  of 
monastic  institunons,  and  the  old 
world  studies  which  only  addle  men's 
brains  and  make  learned  idiots  of 
them,  would  be  rather  surprised,  we 
fancy,  if  they  knew  how  many  of  the 
'  leaders*  in  The  Times  or  The  Mom» 
ing  Chronicle,  which  show  such 
knowledge  of  life  and  such  practical 
good  sense,  are  written  by  Fellows  of 
those  very  institutions,  submitted 
from  their  youth  up  to  the  addling 
process  above-mentioned.  The  Ger- 
man universities,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  professor- 
ships (involving  residence,  of  course), 
ana  those  sufficiently  well  endowed 
(considering  the  value  of  moner  ^ 
Gennany)^  to  tempt  aU  their  best 
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men  to  stay.  And  a  Geiman  is  not 
by  half  BO  luxurious  an  animal  as  an 
i^glishman,  therefore  his  notion  of 
a  competence  is  humbler. 

One  oflen  hears  the  lazy  wealth  of 
the  English  contrasted  with  the 
industrious  poverty  of  the  German 
xiniyersities.  They  who  so  speak 
forget,  or  choose  to  ignore,  the  fact 
that  the  private  endowments  of  the 
one  are  more  than  compensated  by 
the  patronage  enjoyed  by  the 
other.  In  Germany  the  university  is 
a  state  affair,  and  the  whole  of 
the  patronage  at  the  disposal  of 
government  is  conferred  upon  it. 
The  road  to  all  professions,  legal, 
medical,  clerical,  or  diplomatic,  lies 
through  the  university.  Whereas 
in  England,  the  favour  of  Govern- 
ment displays  itself  in  the  annual 
exaction  of  some  thousands  of  pounds 
in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  degrees,  and 
in  the  occasional  appointment  of  a 
commission.  On  the  whole,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  worldly  temptations  to 
industry  offered  by  the  universities 
are  considerably  greater  there  than 
here. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  German 
students  have  had  the  luck  to  be 
bom  without  the  incumbrance  of  a 
silver  spoon  in  their  mouths, — ^that 
fatal  obstacle  to  the  intellectual 
feeding  of  our  fellow-commonerclass. 

Fmally,  we  hold  that  for  the 
scientific  inferiority  of  England  we 
ought  not  to  blame  the  universities, 
but  the  national  character  and  the 
national  circumstances.  The  Ger- 
man is  of  a  temperament  naturally 
phlegmatic  aud  patient  and  quies- 
cent; the  Euglishman,  with  ^  his 
placidity  of  teature,  has  a  restless 
fever  burning  within  which  makes 
tranquillity  and  repose  intolerable  to 
him.  He  is  in  a  perpetual  turmoil 
of  play  or  business,  from  the  cradle 
to  tne  coffin.  The  German  is  neither 
pestered  at  home  with  the  din  of 
money-making,  nor  tempted  abroad 
hy  the  facilities  and  attractions  of 
snips,  colonies,  and  commerce. 

The  Englishman  is  frighted  from 
philosophic  calm  by  the  noisy  com- 
petition ^oing  on  around  him,  and 
^he  be  of  a  roving  tendency,  noun, 
common  case  here,  he  has  the  run  of 
the  world.  Ubi  bene  est  ihipairia. 
All  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
two  ocnmtries  tend  to  make  theprac 


tical  Englishman  more  practical,  and 
the  studious  German  more  studious. 
We  are  not  speaking  in  a  spirit  of 
self-gratulation,  we  are  stating  facts 
which  we  deplore.  Wisdom  is  better 
than  gold,  and  the  triumphs  of 
science  are  more  glorious  than  those 
of  commerce. 

To  return  to  our  original  assertion 
— we  say,  that  when  all  these  modify- 
ing circumstances  are  taken  into  the 
account,  the  English  universities 
have  no  reason  to  fear  a  comparison 
with  the  synonymous  institutions  of 
Germany.  As  places  of  general 
education,  we  believe  the  former  to 
be  superior,  that  is,  taking  the  stu- 
dents altogether,  an  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge man,  when  he  leaves  the 
university,  is  better  -  informed, 
better-conducted,  and  more  of  a 
gentleman  in  every  way  than  the 
Berlin  or  Gottingen  man.  Kot  but 
that  we  think  our  establishments 
might  with  advantage  take  a  leaf 
here  and  there  out  of  the  German 
book. 

If  we  could  borrow  their  wide 
tolerance  without  straying  into  wild 
speculation — ^if  we  could  Team  their 
fearlessness  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
vrithout  losing  our  reverence  for  the 
old  landmarks — if  we  could  acquire 
something  of  that  concentrated 
earnestness  with  which  each  man 
devotes  himself  to  his  own  allotted 
task,  without  weakening  our  sym- 
pathies for  our  fellow-men;  it  were 
mdeed  a  consummation  which  would 
supersede  all  wishing.  The  imper- 
fections which  we  have  to  deplore  in 
our  universities  arise,  not  from  their 
formal  constitution,  but  from  the 
national  character,  and  are  beyond 
the  x)Ower  of  commissions  to  remedy. 
We  have  not  heard  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  which  was  un- 
trammelled by  tradition  and  custom, 
has  yet  produced  any  English  Hum- 
bolms  or  Niebuhrs.  We  expect  no 
very  great  or  sudden  improvement  to 
result  from  the  labours  of  any  com- 
mission, but  '  our  faith  is  large  in 
time,  and  that  which  shapes  it  to  a 
perfect  end.' 

Wenowretumto  the  consideration 
of  the  question  immediately  before  us 
— ^to  wit,  Modem  History,  taking 
leave  to  remind  our  readers  that  we 
are  still  sticking  to  our  text :  '  I  am 
extremely  sceptical  as  to  the  real 
value  of  public  cnral  teaching  on  such 
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Ik  subject  as  mine.'  Now,  with  all 
deference,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  if  '  public  oral  teaching'  can 
still  be  said  to  have  a  yalue  at  all,  it 
mnst  be  in  snbjects  of  this  kind,  not 
yet  reduced,  perhaps  not  reducible 
to  exact  scientific  forms,  yet  ad- 
mitting some  degree  of  philosophical 
method  in  their  treatment.  Indeed, 
if  there  be  a  subject  which  does  not 
admit  so  much,  it  cannot  be  worth 
the  teaching  or  the  learning.  In  the 
case  of  an  embryo  or  growing  science, 
the  professor  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in 
adyance  of  all  text-books,  and  may 
still  claim  some  share  of  the  pre- 
eminence which  in  former  days, 
when  all  sciences  were  in  embryo, 
belonged  generally  to  his  office. 

Seemg  that  the  phenomena  of 
history  are  tune-old,  world-wide, 
and  88  the  sand  for  multitude,  there 
is  an  imperative  necessity  for  selec- 
tion and  classification.  Accordingly, 
all  histories  have  been  efforts  more 
or  less  successful  to  select  and 
classify,  first  on  external  grounds, 
that  is,  considerations  of  &ae  and 
place,  and  afterwards  on  moral 
grounds,  according  to  the  nature  of 
tiie  phsenomena  in  question.  1.  The 
earhest  history  narrated  the  tra- 
ditions referring  to  a  particular  a^ 
or  country,  without  cnticising  their 
authority  or  apparently  doubting 
their  truth.  Or  this  kind  was  the 
epic  poetry  of  Greece,  and  probablj^ 
the  works  of  the  first  Logograpki 
also.  2.  In  the  second  staee,  the 
narratorezamines  into  the  credibility 
of  facts  and  balances  authorities, 
but  goes  no  further.  We  may  call 
this  the  Herodotean  form.  3.  The 
third  form  is  that  which,  still  con- 
fining itself  to  a  particular  period  or 
country,  along  with  the  narratiye  of 
&cts,  endeavours  to  explain  the 
immediate  motiyes  of  the  agents,  and 
tibe  proximate  causes  of  the  national 
movements  recorded.  Thuoydides 
is  the  earliest  writer  of  this  class. 
4.  The  fourth  form  leaves  particular 
for  gjeneral  history,  and  taldng  for 
sAartmg  point  some  principle  of 
human  nature  and  human  conduct, 
traces  ifcs  working  among  different 
nations  at  different  times,  and  shows, 
by  the  way,  what  modifying  causes 
oontnbutedin  each  case  to  we  sepa- 
rate result.  5.  Secent  philosonhers 
have  conceived  the  possioility  of  oon- 
ilnictiiig   a  oosxplete    system   of 


historical  science,  whereby  all  ibe 
phsenomena  of  society  might  be  re- 
ferred to  the  laws  of  human  thou^t 
and  action.  This  unborn  child  has 
been  baptised  betimes  by  the  name 
of  Sociology,  a  barbarousappellatioii^ 
which  wiU,  we  trust,  be  diaaged,  if 
ever  the  child  comes  to  be  reallw 
bom.  Such  a  mSkmge  of  Gredc 
and  Eoman  is  omiaous  of  effeteneae 
and  decay. 

JSn  attendant,  the    question    at 
issue  is,  whether  the  third  or  foortk 
method  be  the  better  for  oral  teach- 
ing?   We  are  dear  for  the  fourth, 
where  the  field  is  almost  vacant. 
We  have  hosts  of  capital  works  am 
special  subjects  written  after   the 
third  form ;  the  fourth  method  makes 
the  step  from  empiricism  to  phi- 
loBophy ;  from  its  higher  sround  it 
takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  mbourers 
below,  and  estimates  the  relative 
bearing  of  their  labours.    The  stu- 
dents must  ^ther  their  facts  accord- 
ing to  the  third  method,  the  professor 
must  apply  the  fourth  in  teaching 
themhow  to  generaiij&e  and  interprets 
We  here  are  supposing   that  the 
audience  are  prepared  to  do  their 
part  by  careful  and  diligent  reading 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor^ 
anhypothe6u..we  fear,  rare^,  if  «T6r, 
borne  out  by  fact.    For  the  youn^ 
men  who  are  dependent  for  a  liveli- 
hood on  their  own  exertions,  cannot 
spare  time  from  the  particular  studies 
which  alone  lead  to  honours  and 
emoluments;    and  when  you  have 
excepted  these,  yon  will  not  find  one 
in  ten,  either  at  the  university  or 
elsewhere,  willing  to  undergo  any 
intellectual  labour  whatever. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  regard  for  the 
probable  short-cpmings  of  his  class, 
as  well  as  tiie  limited  time  allowed 
him  for  preparation,  which  deter- 
nuned  our  professor  to  select  the 
more  popular  form  for  his  lectozes* 
'  Havmg  expected,'  he  says,  '  to 
address  myself  to  those,  and  to  those 
only,  to  whom  modem  histoiy  was 
an  almost  untrodden  field,  i  had 
prepared  nothing  which  was  not 
perfectly  simple,  familiar,  and  ele- 
mentary.' The  present  work  ia» 
therefore,  to  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  primer;  and«  we  suppose,  each 
course  of  lectures  will  be  more  re- 
condite than  the  preceding.  To 
the  undergraduates,  divided,  as  we 
have  saidy  into  those  who  cannot^ 
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joid  thoBO  who  will  not  stady  aa 
exkaaeouB  Bubjeot  systematically^ 
the  profoimder  lectures  will  be  of 
BO  avail;  bat  we  should  suppose 
that  the  mass  of  the  audience  will 
then  consist  of  the  resident  gradu- 
ates, who  have  means,  inte&ctual 
and  material,  for  following  up  the 
required  plan.  We 'should  regard 
with  great  hope  and  sympathy  any 
scheme  tending  to  foster  among  us 
a  love  for  the  philosophical  si£  of 
history.  Aa  a  people,  we  hare  a 
.  sturdy  admiration  oftact,  and  dislike 
to  theory ;  in  the  spirit  of  Thomas, 
we  will  oelieye  nothing  that  we  can- 
not touch.  Hence,  though  our  lite- 
rature abounds  with  brilliant  and 
life-like  narratiyes,  we  have  few  or 
none  among  us  who  haye  looked 
beneath  the  surface  of  things  with 
the  keen  penetration  of  a  Niebuhr  or 
a  Gnizot.  We  shaU  rejoice  heartily 
if  Sir  James  Stephen  succeeds  in 
raising  his  own  name  to  a  level  with 
the  greatest,  and  in  training  younger 
men  worthy  to  receive  the  torch 
from  his  hand. 

We  confess  that  we  should  look 
for  this  result  with  more  confidence 
were  it  not  for  a  passage  at  the  close 
of  the  seventh  lecture,  in  which  he 
falls  foul  of  sociology — ^not  on  ety- 
mological grounds  as  we  have  done* 
but  on  principle ;  and  moreover  ap- 
pears, by  implication,  to  deny  me 
possibility  of  applying  scientific 
method  to  historical  inquiry  alto- 
gether. We  should  like  to  have 
quoted  this  passage  in  extemo;  be- 
cause, differing  as  we  do  from  some 
of  the  doctrines  advanced,  we  feel 
that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  produce  them 
to  the  reader  stript  of  the  terse, 
vigorous,  and  eloauent  language  in 
which  the  author  has  clothed  Ihem ; 
however,  as  the  discussion  extends 
over  sixteen  pages,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  attempt  an  abstract 

After  sketching  the  history  of  the 
Albigensian  CruMdes,  and  the  cala- 
mities immediate  and  remote  which 
they  entailed  upon  France,  he  en- 
forces, by  way  of  moral,  '  Ihe  troth 
that  in  the  whole  ^stem  of  human 
affairs,  the  Lord  uod  omnij^tent 
reigneth — ^that  our  firee-wiU  is  tiie 
inevitable,  because  it  is  the  appointed 
minister  of  the  Divine  will ;  that  to 
render  that  ministration  cheerfully 
and  with  aready  mind,  is  our  highest 
attainable  good ;  and  that  to  raider 


it  ill  opposition  to  our  desires  and 
purposes,  is  too  often  at  once  our 
unhappy  doom  and  our  weU-merited 
ptiniahment.'  Such  phraseology,  he 
IS  weU  aware,  wiU  expose  him  to  the 
contempt  of  the  sociologists,  of  whom 
he  mentions  M.  Comte  the  inventor, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  the  expounder,  Mr. 
Grote,  the  illustrator.  The  philo- 
sophers of  this  school  are  censured 
for  arrogance  in  appropriating  ta 
themselves  the  name  of  '  thinkers  ;* 
this  system  of  historical  inquiry  is 
not  new,  and  the  science  they  would 
build  upon  it  is  not  possible.  For 
the  laws  of  human  nature  which  are 
to  form  the  ground-work,  must  be 
for  ever  hid&n  from  us.  'What 
is  this  ceaseless  and  almost  irresis* 
tible  influence  of  our  material  organ« 
ism  npon  the  soul  which  thinks,  and 
feels,  and  wills  within  nsP  What 
is  this  fatal  predominance  of  the 
worthless  present  over  the  inesti« 
mable  future?  What  mean,  and 
whence  come  all  these  gradations 
from  the  frenzy  of  the  maniac,  to 
the  absolute  mental  health  of  the 
most  gifted  of  the  children  of  men  P 
What  is  this  ante-natal  predesti- 
nation which  confers  on  one,  and 
denies  to  another,  the  facility'  for 
every  attainment,  and  the  aptitude 
for  every  virtue  ?  What  lb  this  trans* 
mission  in  almost  each  particular 
family  from  one  ^neration  to  an* 
other,  of  peculiar  gifts,  moral  and  in« 
tellectual,  and  of  corresponding  re- 
sponsibilities with  their  attendant 
rewards  or  punishments  P  And  yet^ 
whydotwochildren,twinsofthesame 
womb,  inmates  of  the  same  home^ 
and  pupils  of  the  same  preoeptorSy 
occasionally  exhibit  from  the  cradle 
moral  and  intellectnal  characters  as 
dissimilar  as  their  physical  structure 
is  alike  P  What  is  me,  and  what  is 
death  P  When  these  Questions,  and 
such  as  these,  are  resolved,  then  we 
may  boast  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  numan  nature — ^but  not  till  then.' 
(This  is  eloouent,  but  the  eloquence 
is  worthy  of  the  pulpit  rather  than 
the  chair.) 

Again  the  phenomena  of  society 
are  not,  as  say  the  sociologist^ 
'  generated  by  outward  cireum- 
stonces  upon  the  mass  of  humaa 
beings,'  but  produced  by  the  two 
intenial  princij^les  of  natural  ooK^ 
ruption  and  Divine  grace — ^twoin* 
scrutable  mysteries.     The  sodolo 
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gists  hare  no  business  to  omit  all 
reference  to  Christianity  and  the 
Bible.  Trae,  no  man  is  really  free 
to  express  his  dissent  from  the  es- 
tablisned  creed.  (See  the  passage 
quoted  first  in  our  article.)  Sir 
James  does  not,  however,  suspect 
them  of  infidelity,  but  in  any  case, 
if  men  are  not  prepared  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  .religion,  neither 
are  they  in  a  position  to  discuss 
sociology,  because  it  is  '  inconceiv- 
able that  Chnstianity  should  be  true, 
and  yet  irrelevant  to  any  system  of 
social  science.'  Assuming,  then,  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  we  must  refer 
social  phenomena  to  *  supernatural 
agencies* — ^we  must  hold  to  *  the 
universal  precepts*  of  the  Bible,  the 
observance  of  which  involves  the 
temporal  welfare,  and  their  neglect 
the  temporal  misery,  of  all  people's. 
And  lastly,  we  must  admit  the  doc- 
trine of  a  *  particular  Providence  ;* 
and  in  all  speculations  be  guided  by 
the  revealed  Word  of  Grwi.  Thus 
far,  Sir  James. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  oh^'ect 
to  his  treating  Mr.  Mill  as  if  he 
were  a  mere  fwlower  of  M.  Comte, 
and  not,  as  he  unquestionably  is,  a 
great  and  original  thinker.  If  our 
readers  will  turn  to  p.  422,  vol.  ii. 
of  the  ^stem  of  Logic,  they  will  see 
that  he  differs  from  his  supposed 
master ;  and  in  p.  430,  charges  him, 
in  no  equivocal  phrase,  with  'aberra- 
tion from  the  true  scientific  spirit.* 

Again,  Mr.  Mill  does  not  arrogate 
the  term  '  thinker*  to  himself  and 
those  who  a^ee  with  him.  Of 
course  he  beheves  those  to  be  the 
truest  thinkers  who  think  with  him. 

Moreover,  we  are  puzzled  to  know 
how  and  where  Mr.  Urote  in  practice 
illustrates  M.  Comte*s  theory,  any 
more  than  Dr.  Arnold,  or  Mr. 
Macaulay,  or  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  does.  An  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer mooted  the  idea  without 
proving  it,  and  Sir  James  has  taken 
it  for  granted. 

.  Mill's  view  of  historical  science, 
as  it  ousht  to  be  constructed,  may 
be  found  in  the  9th  and  10th  chap- 
i;er8  of  the  6th  book  of  his  Logic. 
Where  no  word  is  sunerfluous,  com- 
pression is  impossible;  we  must, 
therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself,  contenting  ourselves  with 
stating,  generally,  tluit  he  holds  an 
histoncu  science  capable  of  being 


constructed  after  the  analogy  of 
astronomy,  natural  philosophy.  Slc^, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  '  concrete  de- 
ductive metnod.*  These  be  hard 
words,  and  Sir  James  has  made 
good  fun  of  them,  according  to  tlie 
well-known  rhetorical  artifice,  which. 
encourages  the  audience  to  conclude, 
that  what  they  do  not  comprehend, 
is  beyond  all  comprehension. 

Now  what  we  are  concerned  to 
show  is,  that  Mr.  Mill's  theory,  con- 
tains nothing,  expressed  or  implied, 
contrary  to  revealed  religion,  and 
that,  in  fact,  no  science  is  possible, 
if  you  do  not  leave  theology  out  of 
the  question  for  the  time  bemg. 

We  may  premise  that,  whatever 
services  M.  Comte  may  have  ren- 
dered to  philosophy,  we  have  no 
wish  no  rank  ourselves  among  his 
disciples,  and  no  intention  to  under- 
take the  desperate  task  of  vindi- 
cAting  his  orthodoxy.  If  psychology 
be,  as  he  holds,  merely  a  aepartment 
of  nhysiology,  it  foUows  that  the 
soul  IS  nothing  but  a  material 
organism;  and  therefore  mortal. 
This  theory  annihilates  at  a  blow 
not  only  Christianity,  but  all  religion 
and  all  morality  ;  it  makes  man  but 
the  best  of  beasts ;  and  volatilizes 
all  the   hope,  the  happiness,  and 

flory  of  life  into  a  baseless  dream. 
'  rom  such  a  philosophy  our  nature 
instinctively  recoils.  Mr.  Mill  re- 
pudiates  it,  c^y  and  quietiy  bb 
it  behoved,  (Book  vT.  chap.  4.) 
Passion  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
treatise  on  logic.  But  M.  Comte'a 
heresies  on  one  point  need  not  in- 
volve the  summary  rejection  of  his 
conclusions  on  others.  All  the 
world  accepts  Newton's  Principia, 
while  it  makes  light  of  his  Ckro^ 
nohgy. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  particular  providence  cannot  be 
made  to  hannonize  with  a  system 
of  political,  any  more  than  with  a 
system  of  physical  science.  Would 
In  eptune  ever  have  been  discovered 
if '  providence'  had  been  dragged  in 
to  account  for  the  perturbations  of 
Uranus?  The  Bible  by  no  n\^ans 
leads  to  the  inference  tliat  we  are  to 
look  for  special  interventions  among 
all  nations  so  long  as  time  lasts. 
The  Jews  were  a  peculiar  people, 
the  establishment  of  the  blessed 
reign  of  Christ  was  a  special  occasion 
^-tiien  and  then  only  need  we  look 
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for  a  BQspension  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  And  we  hold  it  for  good 
Protestant  doctrine  that  miracles 
have  ceased  since  the  sealing  of  the 
latest  Scripture. 

The  very  term  'special  provi- 
dence' is  vague  and  indelinite ;  any 
interruption  of  Grod's  law,  we  may 
be  sure,  is  only  an  interruption  in 
appearance — that  God  '  with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning.'  "What  we  in  our  blind- 
ness term  miracles  are  violations  of 
a  lower,  but  fulfilments  of  a  higher 
law. 

Sir  James  himself  says,  that 
nations  are  punished  or  rewarded 
temporally — a  phrase  which  seems 
to  us  to  concede  the  whole  question. 
Whatever  happens  altogether  upon 
this  visible  stage  and  within  time, 
must  be  subject  to  human  observa- 
tion and  inquiry ; — only,  so  long  as 
you  use  such  phrases  as  'reward' 
and  '  punishment,'  you  confuse  the 
nomenclature  of  science  and  pre- 
vent all  logical  method.  The  soul 
of  the  individual  man,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not,  for  aught  we  know, 
begin  with  his  birth,  and,  we  trust, 
shall  not  end  at  his  death.  The 
soul  and  its  destinies,  therefore,  are 
beyond  our  kon,  and  can  be  inves- 
tigated only  by  the  light  of  reve- 
lation. '  Corruption'  and  '  grace' 
may  be  eliminated  from  social  ques- 
tions, as  having  relation  only  to  the 
individual. 

If  we  endeavour  to  push  specula- 
tion beyond  its  limits,  the  effort 
recoils  in  effeteness  upon  ourselves. 
Astronomy,  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
physical  sciences,  deals  only  with  the 
motions  and  mass  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  never  hints  at  the  first 
great  moving  and  creating  cause. 
And  who  thinks  of  charging  astrono- 
mers with  impiety  on  that  score  P 
Whv,  then,  apply  to  one  science  only, 
a  ruiewhich  must  apply  equally  t-o  auP 
Why  must  the  historian  who  abstains 
from  mentioning  Providence  be  held 
up  as  one  who  forgets  God  F  The 
charge  of  impiety  might  be  retorted 
with  much  more*  justice  upon  a 
'  Mr.  Wordy,  who  writes  a  history 
of  the  late  war  to  show  tha^  Pro- 
vidence was  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Tories ;'  or  those  Christian  journalists 
who  saw  in  the  potato  disease  God's 
judgment  for  the  Maynooth  grant. 

Such  misappticationa  of  sacred 


names  move  our  disgust;  for  no 
profanity  can  be  worse  than  that  of 
using  pious  phrases  to  cloak  the 
malignity  of  party  strife. 

The  honest  6€tov  ri,  which  is  the 
ever-ready  explanation  of  old  Hero- 
dotus, only  provokes  a  smile.  ' 

Sir  James  Stephen's  doctrine» 
though  not  so  glaringly  absurd,  is,. 
we  venture  to  think,  not  less  un- 
philosophical — that  is,  not  less 
untrue.  The  instances  which  he 
selects  are  the  English  and  French 
revolutions ;  neither  of  which  (he 
says)  would  have  been  so  complete 
but  for  the  character  of  eacn  of 
the  then  monarchs.  It  was  by  a 
special  providence  that  Charles  I. 
was  stubborn  and  audacious,  and 
Louis  XYI.  timid  and  irresolute. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  an  his- 
torian has  no  business  to  talk  about 
'  what  woidd  have  been.*  How  can 
we  tell,  if  the  characters  of  the 
monarchs  had  been  interchanged, 
what  causes  might  have  worked  to- 
gether to  bring  both  to  the  scaffold? 
Besides,  out  of  the  multitude  of  co- 
operating causes,  why  select  one 
as  a  matter  of  special  providence  P 
If  Hampden  and  Falkland  had  both 
lived,  things  might  not  have  been 
pushed  to  such  fatal  extremities. 
Was  it  a  special  providence  which 
billeted  the  bullet  upon  themP  If 
Mirabeau  had  lived,  he  might  have 
reconciled  the  court  and  the  mob. 
Was  it  by  special  providence  that 
he  died  of  the  results  of  his  ex- 
cesses P  J£  the  king  had  escaped  to 
Bouill^'s  army,  wliat  then P  Was  it 
by  special  providence  that  the  inn- 
keeper of  Varennes  recognised  the 
profile  of  his  fugitive  majesty  P 

To  assert  the  special  is  to  deujr, 
by  implication,  the  general  provi- 
dence of  God,  without  whom,  we 
know,  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  fiie 
ground. 

Are  we  empowered  to  judge  of 
the  degree  of  criminality  attaching 
to  actions  in  the  view  of  universal 
purity  and  omniscience  P  Do  we 
find  that,  even  in  our  eyes,  criminal 
actions  of  communities  are  always 
followed  by  their  appropriate  degree 
of  punishment  P  Ifnot,  are  we  pre- 
pared for  the  inference  P — an  in- 
ference from  which  every  one  but  a 
Manchsean  would  recoil  with  horror ! 
Truly,  there  is  but  one  step  from 
pietism  to  profanity. 
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Far  more  really  pious  and  reverent 
is  the  philosopher  who  silently 
assnmes  the  universal  rule  of  the 
Divine  Intelligence,  and  forbears  to 
apply  the  name  of  absolute  truth  to 
the  conclusions  of  his  own  limited 
sense. 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  he 
who  studies  man  and  nature — ^His 
works — studies  Him.  The  divine 
contemplates  God  in  revelation; 
the  philoso^er  contemplates  Grodin 
operation.  To  the  one,  Uodis  mercy, 
justice,  truth;  to  the  other,  God  is 
law. 

Eevektion  is  the  expression  of 
l^e  infinite  in  terms  of  finite  com- 
prehension, and  does  not  come, 
in  its  essence,  within  the  compass 
of  the  reason.  The  province  of  the 
reason  there  is  to  infer  from  general 
to  particular,  and  the  end  is  practical 
rules  of  life. 

Science,on  the  other  hand,  ascends 
firom  particulars  through  successive 

generalizations,    ever    tending   to, 
tiough  never  reaclung,  &e  goal  of 
absolute  truth. 

Faith  is  the  be^;inning  of  theology, 
bat  the  end  of  science. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  conclusions  of  the  one  in 
terms  of  the  other ;  and  the  attempt 
to  do  so  will  only  introduce  un- 
oertainly  in  nomenchiture  and  con- 
fusion in  argument.  We  can  never 
affirm,  for  certain,  that  a  conchision 
of  science  aerees  witli  or  contradicts 
a  dogma  of  religion.  We  should 
not,  therefore,  be  justified  in  re- 
jecting this  or  that  result  of  scientific 
mvestigation,merely  beoiuseit  seema 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  written 


Word ;  bnt  we  must  hold  £ut,  oon* 
fident  in  the  ultimate  reooncilemeiijfe 
of  discrepancies,  with  an  earnest 
love  and  longing  for  truth.  We 
must  repel  the  aggressions  of  that 
Papal  spirit  which  thought  to  refdte 
the  theory  of  Galileo  by  the  words 
of  Joshua;  and  in  later  times,  would 
fam  have  smothered  infant  geolo^ 
beneath  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

All  things  of  time  and  space,  we 
may  be  sure,  are  included  in  the 
heritage  which  God  has  bestowed 
upon  the  human  intellect,  which  it 
behoves  to  advance  to  its  possessioa 
in  a  spirit  of  awe,  and  reverence, 
and  humility.  Such  a  spirit  ever 
attends  on  the  greatest  and  tlie 
wisest.  To  quote  the  oft-quoted 
words  of  that  dying  sage  ^hose 
mantle  we  trust  is  as  reverently 
preserved  in  his  weU-beloved  college 
as  his  other  relics),  '  I  do  not  know 
what  I  may  appear  to  the  world; 
but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been 
only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea* 
shore,  diverting  myself  in  now  and 
then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  ov 
a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whikt 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  ua* 
discovered  before  me.' 

All  honour  and  success  to  those 
who  are  constructing  rafts  and  barks 
for  the  voyage.  I^t  them  launch 
out  with  bold  hearts  and  unflinching 
eyes,  never  heeding  the  timid  voice 
of  mistaken  Piety,  wringing  her 
hands  and  moaning  on  the  shore : 

Neoquidquam  Deua  abacidit 
Pradens  ooeoao  diasociabili 

TemSy  si  tamen  iiiq>i«e 
Non  tangenda  rates  transiliant  vada» 
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Chaptbs  YI. 
a  chafiib  of  wats  ahd  mxakb— thb  favoubttb  fob  trb  oaks— a  foshoovi 

OOKOLUBIOH   FOILED — ^KAISmO  THB  WINI>— FOBTUNE   FAVOUBS  THI 
FASmOBABLB  nSALIB. 

AS  may  be  supposed,  the  life  I  was 
now  leading  was  not  very  con- 
Bistent  with  a  small  allowance,  iire- 
rlypaid;  and  the  friendship  of 
ot.  HeHers,  the  favour  of  Mrs. 
Man-trap,  who  was  pleased '  to  take 


me  up*  very  fiercely,  and  the 
with  Uorahe,  were,  each  and  all,  the 
means  of  dnuniug  the  account  at 
Cox*s  to  the  uttermost  fiurthing.  Of 
course,  no  bills  were  ever  uJowed 
to  be  '  advaooed  a  stage*  by  being 
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looked  orer,  and  tlie  idea  of  jpaying 
mm  not  dreamt  of  for  an  instant. 
My  actual  income  kept  me  in  glores 
and  perfome,  pernm  blacking. 
And  tae  nninitiaied  will  marvel  how 
I  obtained  tbe  neceaaariea,  not  tp 
say  the  Inxmiea,  of  life.  But  the 
artificial  state  of  society,  which 
forces  the  youngest  son  or  the  em* 
barrassed  neir  to  '  spend  his  half- 
crown  upon  sixpence  a  day/  in  jus- 
tice furxushes  means  and  apnlianoes 
wherewith  to  solve  that  prooiem,  for 
a  time  at  least.  The  noble  invention 
of  counters,  fonning  a  fictitious 
credit,  opens  to  him  the  resooroea 
of  the  gaming-table,  at  which  an 
opportune  run  of  luck  may  enable 
him  to  win  a  fortune  he  has  never 
staked.  Eady  intelligence,  or  as  it 
is  called, '  good  information,*  on  the 
turf,  encourages  him  to  invest  laive 
Bums  upon  what  may  fairly  be 
tenned  a  foregcme  conelnsion.  If 
A  beats  B  in  public,  giving  him 
three  pounds,  and  C  bjMts  A  in  a 
trial,  giving  him  seven,  it  is  obvious 
that  when  C  and  B  are  to  meet  at 
even  weights,  the  exclusive  possessor 
of  the  residt  of  this  trial  has  a  ^eat 
advantage  in  '  backing  his  opinion.' 
Billiards,  to  a  skilful  performer,  may 
be  worth  a  flourishing  retail  busi- 
ness, and  whist  realize  a  larger  in« 
oome  than  in  these  times  could  be 
wrung  from  many  a  dirty  acre. 

My  proficiency  in  the  two  latter 
sciences,  and  my  habit  of  never 
paying  ready  money,  helped  me 
for  a  time  wonderfully ;  but  it  was 
to  the  turf  that  I  looked  as  a  penna- 
nent  provision  —  an  ever-yielding 
mine  of  wealth.  My  Derby-book, 
constructed  upon  stnctly  mathema- 
tical principles,  had  won  me  a  few 
hundreds ;  out  this  was  a  certainty, 
as  I  had  been 'betting  round.'  There 
was,  however,  another  card  in  the 
pack,  that  I  fondly  hoped  was  to  be 
'  the  best  thing  out  for  many  a  year.' 
I  had  it  from  the  very  best  informa- 
tion, in  fact,  reduced  to  a  proof  there 
was  no  gainsaying,  that  Major  Mar- 
tingale's *  Queen  of  the  May'  was  to 
win  the  Oaks.  She  could  not  lose, 
so  they  said — the  race  was  over! 
Queen  of  the  May  would  oome  in 
by  herself !  Levanter,  who  was  now 
on  half-pay,  and  a  regular  turfite,  had 
backed  ner  heavily  at  Newmarket. 
I  had  '  got  on,'  as  the  tenn  is,  at 
long-odds;  and  now  her  stable  ooot- 


panion  had  won  the  Derby,  and  we, 
the  select  few,  knew  wliat  an  ex- 
ample the  mare  could  make  of  him. 
This  brought  her  up  in  the  betting, 
and  still  Iwent  on  booking  bet  afi;^ 
bet  in  her  favour.  She  Im  ofi*  even 
a^^ainst  the  field  on  the  Thursday 
night,  and  stood  to  win  me  a  fortime. 
I  dined  with  Ck>lonel  Grandison  and 
a  party  of  brother-officers,  but  was 
absent  and  impatient  till  the  repast 
was  over.  At  Crockford's  I  could 
hear  nothing  new  with  regard  to  the 
morrow,  and  I  went  to  bed  earlier 
than  usual  to  pass  a  fevered,  restless 
night,  and  dream  of  the  events  of 
the  following  day. 

I  was  awoKc  from  a  golden  vision* 
in  whioh  the  chesnut  mare,  adorned 
by  Martingale's  well-known  colours, 
was  leading  the  van  at  a  killing  pace, 
while  the  shouts  of  the  multitude 
rent  the  dcy,  by  my  ruthless  ser- 
vant entering  the  room  to  inform 
me  that  Captain  Lavish  was  waiting 
breakfast;  and  making  as  rapid  a 
toilet  as  I  could,  I  found  my  hungry 
friend,  who  was  to  drive  me  down  to 
Epsom  in  his  drag,  with  a  party  of 
scapegraces  like  himself.  The  day 
was  TOautiful — ^the  dust  laid  by  just 
sufficient  rain — ^the  team  tractable 
and  fiist — ^the  party  all  in  high  spirits 
and  good  humour,  mostly  backers 
of  Queen  of  the  May.  Lavish  was 
an  agreeable  companion,  with  a 
pleasant,  careless  manner,  that  was 
extremely  fascinating;  and  what 
was  more  important  to  his  freight^ 
an  excellent  coachman.  Many  a 
jest  and  rapartee  enlivened  our 
drive;  but  even  whibt  our  mirth 
was  fastest  and  most  furious,  the 
sight  of  the  pleasant  country — ^the 
summer  sky,  and  the  fresh-blooming 
lilacs,  so  redolent  of  spring — brought 
bade  to  one  of  the  party  thou^ts 
and  feelings  much  at  variance  wilii 
the  actuiu  scene.  The  sweet  in- 
fluence of  nature  in  her  loveliest 
aspect  stole  over  my  senses,  and  I 
found  myself  speculating  as  to  whe- 
ther there  was  not  a  higher  destiny 
for  man,  even  in  this  world,  than  to 
support  a  life  of  pleasure  by  a  career 
of  recklessness;  whether  toe  path  I 
had  chosen  was,  in  truth,  the  hap- 
piest ;  and  whether  a  course  of  seu- 
denial  and  self-sacrifice — a  sort  of 
crusade  in  the  cause  of  virtue — ^wotdd 
not  be,  in  reality,  a  £ar  more  satis- 
factozylot.    'If  Queen  of  the  May 
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wins  the  Oaks,'  I  thought,  '  I  shall 
retire  from  all  this,  pay  my  debts, 
get  out  of  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Man- 
trap, cut  Coralie,  and  devote  myself 
to  Zoe,  my  old  and  faithful  flame ; 
in  short,  turn  over  a  new  leaf.'  Ah, 
those  new  leaves !  If  half  of  them 
were  turned  over  that  are  talked 
about,  what  a  gigantic  volume  would 
they  form  in  me  life  of  every  one  of 
us. 

But  here  we  are  at  Epsom,  look- 
ing BO  cool  and  roomy  after  the 
crowd  and  confusion  of  the  Derby- 
day.  How  much  pleasanter  a  meet- 
ing is  the  Oaks ;  with  not  half  the 
people,  or  a  quarter  of  the  noise,  it 
IS  so  much  more  racin^^-like,  so  much 
more  a  matter  of  busmess,  than  the 
great  three-year-old-scramble  that 
precedes  it.  Off  the  drag  I  jump  in  a 
twinkling,  and  away  to  Martingale's 
stable,  wnere  the  mare  stands,  look- 
ing as  like  a  winner  as  if  she  had 
already  been  painted  by  Herring  in 
that  cnaracter.  Every  one  is  iull 
of  confidence  —  from  the  Major's 
whiskers,  curling  in  stupendous 
magnificence,  as  though  they  already 
^cipated  a  triumph,  down  to  the 
stunted  stable-boy,  who  believes 
there  is  but  one  race-horse  in  the 
world,  and  that  one  is  his  own  espe- 
cial care;  aU  seem  to  think  the 
event  a  certainty.  The  trainer  begs 
me  to  put  another  fifty  on  for  him, 
when  I  go  into  the  ring ;  and  Mar- 
tingale swears  that  *  if  Queen  of  the 
May  can't  beat  them  all  to-day,  as 
far  as  they  can  see,  he  will  never 
keep  a  race-horse  again.' 

Flushed  with  confidence,  and 
^eedy  still  of  gain,  I  elbow  my  way 
mto  the  waving  mass  and  Babel-like 
confusion  of  the  betting-rin^.  What 
do  I  hear  ?  They  are  layms  odds 
upon  '  the  Queen,'  as  they  caU  her ; 
they  are  betting  6  to  4  '  they  name 
the  winner.'  Whata  time  to  hed^e! 
Shall  I  make  iv  cerainty  of  winmng 
a  good  stake,  and  lay  against  the 
favourite,  or  shall  I  stand  the  shot, 
and  make  a  fortune?  '  Stand  the 
shot,'  whispers  the  busy  fiend  at 
my  elbow;  and  I  accommodate  a 
yociferous  '  fielder'  with  six  to  four 
in  hundreds,  as  my  concluding  stake, 
and  close  my  book  with  the  air  of 
quiet  determination  with  which  we 
may  fancy  Napoleon  shutting  up 
Lis  telescope,  after  giving  his  last 
orders  at  tne  critical  moment  which 


should  decide  the  fate  of  an 
Now  I  am  at  leisure  to  talk  to  tlie 
ladies,    and    pay   my    accustomeci 
homage  to  Mrs.  Man-trap ;  now  X 
can  trifle  in  half-crown  '  lotteries* 
and  glove  bets— slad  to  cover  witii 
an  affectation  of  frivolity  the  gnaw- 
ing anriety  that  is  eating  at  myneart. 
Hark !  the  bell  rings — ^the  numbers 
are  up — nine  come  to  the  post — 
and  jewelled  pencils  are  wielaed  hy 
fairy  fingers  to  mark  the  starters  oa 
•Dorling's    Correct    Card.'       The 
course  is  cleared ;  and  the  only  two 
figures  left  on  the  turf  are  Mjurtin- 
gue  and  his  jockey,  exchangini?  a 
few  more  last  words.     One  after 
another  the  competitors  sweep  bv 
in  their  preparatory  canters ;  ana, 
to  my  eye,  the  only  dangerous-look- 
ing K>rms  of  the  lot  are  St.  Agatha 
and  the  Hospodar  filly.    St.  Agatha 
made  a  sorry  display  at  Chester,  and 
we  have  eot  the  iilly's  capabilities 
to  a  pouna ;  so  I  feel  much  relieved 
bv  tne  certainty  of  victory.    Me- 
chanically I  light  a  cigar ;  and  ere  the 
first  half-dozen  fragrant  whiffs  have 
perfumed  the  atmosphere,  they  are 
off! — the  pace  tremendous ;  and  St. 
Agatha's  stable-companion,  a  ewe- 
necked,lop-earedweedoutofAtropo8, 
making  the   running!  —  our   mare 
well  up.  The  hill  tells  off  the  leader; 
and  Queen  of  the  May,  accompanied 
bv  St.  Agatha  and  the  Hospodar 
fiJly,  creep  to  the  front.    Down  the 
hill   and   round  the    comer    they 
come  like  a  hurricane,  the  terrific 
pace  creating  a  tail  of  half  a  nule ; 
and  at  the  mstance,  the  race  is  be- 
tween the  three,  whose  names  are 
equally  vociferated  as  winners,  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  or  the  invest- 
ments of  the  shouters.  I  am  watch- 
ing Martingale's  colours  narrowly 
with  my  glass.    The  Queen  is  half- 
way up  the  distance,  nearly  a  length 
in  advance.   Can  I  believe  my  eyes? 
Hands  and  heels  are  at  work  as  the 
Hospodar  fill^  draws  upon  her;  and 
the  icy  conviction  shoots  through 
me  tlmt  our  mare  is  beat.     And 
now  the  three  pass  the  stand,  neck- 
and-neck.    Our  animal  is  game  to 
the  last,  and  it  is  just  possiole  that 
she  may  null  through.     No,  no; 
ridden  by  Newmarket's  finest  horse- 
man, nothing  can  save  her.     The 
Hospodar  fil^  struggles  to  the  front 
— St.  A^tha  clears  the  two  with  a 
tremendoua  rush,  and,  after  one  of 
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the  finest  races  on  record,  is  landed 
a  winner  by  a  neck,  the  Hospodar 
filly  second,  and  Queen  of  the  May 
a  moderate  third ! 

What  a  facer!  2900?., — ^and  where 
.  to  get  the  money  P  for  on  Monday 
next  must  this  unfortunate  stake  be 
paid.  If  anything  could  console  me 
— ^if  anything  could  raise  a  lau^h  at 
such  a  moment,  it  would  have  oeen 
Martingale's  crest-fallen  appearance 
after  so  unexpected  a  de&at.  The 
ruby  countenance  had  become  livid, 
the  ambrosial  whiskers  hung  limp 
and  helpless,  and  the  whole  man 
was  completely  beaten  and  imdone. 
I  believe  I  did  laugh  and  jest  like 
others  during  the  remainder  of  that 
eventful  afternoon,  but  it  was  with 
a  load  at  my  heart  that  all  the  merri- 
ment in  the  world  could  not  have 
got  rid  of. 

Long  and  earnest  was  our  con- 
sultation that  night  on  the  steps  at 
Crockford's,  as  Jack  Lavish  and  I 
formed  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means.  I  could  not  have  apphed  to  a 
better  person  than  Lavish  for  advice 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  as,  probably, 
no  man  in  England  livea  so  con- 
tinually in  hot  water  with  regard  to 
money -matters  as  did  that  light- 
hearted  dragoon.  '  The  only  feflow 
to  get  you  out  of  this,'  said  Jack, 
'  is  my  old  acquaintance  and  bene- 
factor, Mr.  Shadrach.  The  time  is 
so  short  that  no  regular  practitioner 
in  London  would  be  man  enough  to 
produce  3000/.  by  two  o'clock  on 
Monday.  But  Shadrach  wiU  do  it, 
I  have  no  doubt;  only  you  must 
submit  to  be  robbed  enormously.* 
And  to  Shadrach,  accordingly,  Jack 
agreed  to  drive  me  betmies  the 
following  morning. 

It  may  be  a  grateful  partiality — 
it  may  be  an  amiable  weakness;  but 
I  confess  that  the  Jews  have  always 
appeared  to  me  a  calumniated  race. 
From  spendthrift  Sing  John  down- 
wards, tne  Christianhasever  pocketed 
theducatsandabusedthedonor.  Vciy 
frequently  has  the  worthy  Israelite  s 
loan  become  a  gift;  for  gentlemen 
who  are  compel&d  to  have  recourse 
to  such  assistaace  are  not  always 
the  best  payers  even  to  their  fellow- 
Christians  ;  and  the  usurer's  profits, 
like  those  of  a  fashionabletailor,  must 
needs  be  large  to  cover  the  amount 
of  his  bad  deota.  And  direc^y  there 
is  a  word  said  about  sufienng  a  Jew 


to  become  a  legislator,  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  clients  knows  no  bounds. 
What,  a  Jew ! — *  an  Ebrew  Jew*  to 
become  a  lawgiver! — ^to  pollute  with 
his  presence  the  chaste  atmosphere 
of  a  British  House  of  Commons  I 
Forbid  it,  that  religious  and  high- 
principled  assemblfi^ge!  Forbid  it, 
worn-out  revellers,  who  have  all 
their  lives  been  indebted  to  that 
wealthy  tribe !  Forbid  it,  fathers, 
who  have  eldest  sons  on  fire  to  mort- 
gage, and  younger  ones  athirst  to 
borrow!  He  has  smoothed  the 
paths  of  pleasure  for  our  youth ;  he 
has  mortified  the  cankermg  love  of 
gain  that  blights  the  flower  of  our 
manhood;  he  has  taught  us  fore- 
sight and  caution,  very  likely  a 
little  practical  law,  to  recreate  our 
old  age.    And  this  is  our  return ! 

But  here  we  are  at  Shadrach's 
door;  and  Captain  Lavish,  who  is 
evidently  well  known  to  the  servant^ 
is  immediately  admitted  with  his 
friend  into  the  sanctum  of  the 
usurer.  Unlike  the  dens  of  the  city, 
where  dirt  and  capital  appear  to  go 
hand  in  hand,  in  whose  dingy  comers 
the  emblematic  spider  spins  un- 
molested, Mr.  Shadrach's  gay  and 
lightsome  apartment  was  gorgeously 
fiumished,  with  a  good  deil  more 
style  than  taste,  though  adorned  by 
one  or  two  pictures  of  considerable 
value ;  whilst  ottomans,  flowers, 
and  nick-nacks  brought  far  more 
vividly  to  our  minds  the  picture  of 
hapless  B>ebecca  than  of  the  miserly 
Isaac  of  York.  Our  modem  Isaac 
himself  was  a  fresh- coloured,  portly, 
good-humoured  looking  man,  with 
fittle  about  him  to  betray  his  Hebrew 
origin,  save  a  pair  of  dark  curling 
w^kers  and  a  fine  aquiline  nose. 
And  his  air  was  courtesy  itself,  as 
he  requested  us  to  sit  down,  and 
beggea  to  know  in  what  he  could  be 
useful.  I  stated  the  case  in  a  very 
few  words,  and  expressed  my  willing- 
ness to  'make  any  arrangement'— 
the  term  invariably  used  to  express 
the  hopeless  entanglement  of  one's 
aflairs;  only  I  insisted  that  the 
money  must  be  forthcoming  imme- 
diatefy.  After  a  few  ^inted  in- 
quiries as  to  my  expectations,  it  was 
aecided  that  a  post-obit  bond  waa 
the  only  means  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary ^ds;  and  after  some  more 
imceremonious  questions  as  to  Sir 
Peregrine's  age,  nealth,  habits,  &c.. 
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it  iTBs  finally  agreed  that  I  should 
ffire  my  bond,  and  all  other  neoesaaiy 
fegal  securities,  for  something  like 
treble  the  amount  I  was  anxious  to 
obtain,  with  a  handsome  premium 
into  the  bargain  to  Mr.  Shadrach : 
in  consideraraon  of  which  I  was  to 
receive  on  the  following  Monday 
morning,  after  the  deeds  were  signed, 
&c.,  the  sum  of  30002.,  being  just 
one  hundred  over  and  above  my 
losses  on  that  unfortunate  Queen  of 
the  May.  This  knotty  point  settled, 
a  glass  of  rare  Amontillado  was  pro- 
duced to 'ratify  our  treaty — ^Lavish 
whispering  in  my  ear  that  I  was 
fortunate  not  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
eeive  a  butt  of  that  straw-coloured 
▼intage  in  lieu  of  hard  cash, — a 
species  of  barter  which  would  assist 
but  little  in  liquidating  my  debts  at 
Hyde  Park  Comer. 

Heavy  as  was  the  weight  thus 
removed  from  my  mind  by  Mr. 
Shadrach's  assistance,  I  had  still 
very  considerable  misgiving  as  t6 
the  course  I  was  now  pursumg.  It 
was  evident  that  paymg  three  for 
one  in  my  numerous  extravagancies 
would  rum  the  finest  fortune  in  the 
world ;  and,  with  all  my  thoughless- 
ness,  I  was  not  quite  a  fod,  and 
had  already  perceived  that,  with 
Sir  Peregrine's  habits  of  carelessness 
and  total  disregard  to  business,  his 
successor  would  find  himself  con- 
siderably hampered  and  involved. 
These  reflections  were  none  of  the 
pleasantest,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to 
join  Lavish,  Hillingdon,  and  a  few 
more,  in  what  they  called  a  quiet 
GTeenwichdinner,wherechampagne- 
cup  and  other  exhihmiting  muctures 
should  drown  dull  care,  and  where 
fun  and  frolic,  amongst  a  man-party 
assembled  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enjoying  themselves,  should  reign 
unchecked.  Hillingdon  had  agreed 
to  drive  me  down  m  his  cab;  and 
as  we  sauntered  leisurely  along,  in- 
haling ti^e  cool  country  oreeze  and 
enjoyms  the  luxury  of  *  weather' — 
the  on^  pleasure  that  with  me 
has  never  palled, — ^my  companion, 
who  had  a  rich  vein  of  ^try  and 
originality  in  his  composition,  was 
most  delightful.  We  had  been  for 
some  time  constant  associates ;  and 
what  the  world  calls  *  great  firiends.' 
All  Greenwich  dinners  are  the  same 
— ^flushed  faces  in  a  setting  sun,  old 
jokes,  brown  bread  and  butter,  and 


an  enormous  bill,  in  which  the  white- 
bait, as  Maltby  calculated,  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  half-a-crown 
a-piece.  We  talked  about  racing  and 
the  Italian  Opera,  both  rather  sore 
subjects  to  oneof  the  party ;  voted  the 
beauty  of  the  season  bad  '  no  figure  ;' 
took  away  the  characters  of  simdrr 
ladies  of  our  acquaintance ;  and, 
finally,  when  the  moon  was  up,  and  it 
was  tune  to  be  going,  prevailed  upon 
Jack  Lavish  to  sing  us  '  The  galmat 
youn^  hussar,'  a  monotonous  chant, 
describing  the  success  in  love  and 
war  of  a  mustachoed  iuvenile,  who 
generously  promotes  tne  es{K>ii8a]s 
of  a  deserving  b&t-man  with  his  own. 
ladye-love.  I  had  begun  dinner  in 
a  state  of  imenviably  low  spirits; 
but  as  bumper  after  bumper  roarkled 
in  my  glass,  I  found  my  dimcultiea 
becoming  *  small  by  degrees,  and 
beautifufiy  less ;'  and  when  I  lit  a 
two-foot  Aegalia,  and  took  my  place 
in  Hillingdon's  cab  for  our  home- 
ward drive,  I  had  quite  recovered 
my  accustomed  elasticity  of  tem- 
X)erament.  Nay,  more — I  felt  thai 
sort  of  confident  presentiment  of 
fortune,  which,  if  not  the  aetiud 
cause,  is  so  often  the  forerunner  of 
success. 

Beautiful  was  the  moonlit  sky, 
and  refreshing  the  cool  night-breese 
that  fanned  our  heated  temples,  as 
we  drove  back  to  town.  Careless, 
riotous  pleasure-seekers  as  we  were, 
the  holy  stillness  of  the  hour  awoke 
in  us  that  higher  and  better  nature 
of  man,  never  wholly  extinct  even 
in  the  worst.  We  talked  of  the 
wonders  of  astronomy ;  speculated 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  myriads 
of  stars  which  glittered  over-head ; 
got  to  Paley's  Evideneea,  and  db- 
cuased  our  own  wild  notions  of  a 
future  state — not  with  the  vague 
S|>eculation  of  the  free-thinker — ^for, 
with  all  his  faidts,  poor  Hillingdon 
had  a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth, 
as  he  had  learned  it  in  his  happy 
boyhood  at  his  mother's  knee— -out 
rather  with  a  dreamy  tinge  of 
romance  and  poetry,  in  which  such 
spirits  as  my  firiend's  are  apt  to 
indulge.  There  was  something  very 
Grerman  about  Hillingdon's  ideas, 
more  particularly  of  the  immaterial; 
and  he  was  a  devout  believer  in 
ghosts — having,  as  he  himself 
averred,  received  no  less  than  two 
wapungs  from  those  heralds  of  an- 
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other  sphere.  Poor  fellow!  could 
all  his  talent,  wit,  and  imagination 
have  been  exchanged  for  a  few  grains 
of  common  sense,  it  wonld  have 
needed  no  ghost  to  foretell  what 
must  be  the  close  of  such  a  career 
and  such  a  character  as  his. 

Left  fatherless  firomhis boyhood, he 
had  spent  the  greater  part  of  nisyouth 
in  travelling  over  the  Contment. 
From  the  buU-fights  of  Madrid  to 
the  reviews  of  Peterhoff— from  the 
salons  of  Paris  to  the  ruined  temples 
of  immortal  Greece,  he  had  seen 
and  done  everything  before  he  was 
eighteen;  and  at  t£it  discreet  age 
found  himself  passionately  in  love 
with  an  Austrian  lady,  who  had, 
unfortunately,  taken  the  veil  in  a 
convent  of  Verona.  How  they 
manage  these  things  I  am  unable  to 
explam,norwas  my  friend  disposed  to 
enlarge  upon  the  subject ;  but  despite 
of  bolts  and  bars — despite  of  monastic 
rigour  and  precautions,  the  cage  was, 
one  fine  morning,  found  empty,  and 
the  bird  had  flown  to  take  shelter  on 
the  breast  of  youngKillingdon.  Such 
a  conneiion  was  not  likelj  to  prosper. 
And  the  unfortunate  ^1,  a  prey  to 
remorse  and  superstitious  terrors — 
to  say  nothing  of  a  well-grounded 
apprenension  uiat  she  might  be  re- 
taken and  immured  alive — being, 
besides,  of  a  nervous,  weak,  and 
excitable  temperament,  terminated 
her  existence  by  poison,  and  died  in 
her  lover's  arms  a  very  few  months 
after  the  ill-fated  elopement.  At 
twenty,  Hillingdon  entered  the 
Guards,  in  point  of  feeling  and  ex- 
perience, an  old  man.  Nothing  but 
gambling  appeared  able  to  excite 
him.  In  all  the  sports  and  pleasures 
in  which  his  comrades  found  such 
delight  he  took  part  readily  and 
successfully ;  but  ids  heart  was  far 
away :  ana  the  only  time  his  cha- 
racteristic Hstlessness  seemed  to 
be  overcome— the  only  moments  in 
which  he  seemed  to  forget  the 
past,  and  enter  with  energy 
mto  the  present,  were  when  dealing 
the  cards  upon  which  a  fortune 
depended,  or  brandishing  the 
dice-box  whose  imprisoned  cubes 
should  replenish  or  exhaust  his 
yearly  income. 

Nor  was  it  wonderM  that  such 
a  charatn^r  should  be  essentially  a 
gambler.  I  have  already  adverted 
to  his  finn  belief  in  ghosts;    and 


his  faith  in  '  luck'  or  fortune,  as  he 
termed  it.  was  not  inferior  to  his 
superstition.  Often  have  I  seen 
him  rise  from  the  '  board  of  green 
doth,'  and  turning  his  chair  t£rice, 
from  right  to  left,  re-seat  himself  at 
the  play-table,  confident  that  success 
womdioUowthis  mystical  manoBUvre. 
Often  have  I  known  him  object  to 
play  in  the  company  of  certain  in- 
dividuab,  whose  faces,  forms,  or 
dress  he  fancied  were  inimical  to 
his  'destiny,'  and  patiently  would 
he  wait  tQl  such  birds  of  ill -omen 
should  take  their  flight,  and  allow 
him  to  enter  tmthwarted  upon  his 
speculations.  With  regard  to  his 
'spirit-creed,'it  was  firm  andunassail- 
able.  That  very  evening,  as  we 
rattled  through  the  busy  streets  of 
London — so  gay  and  lightsome  after 
the  unillumined  count^  highway — 
who  would  have  supposed  that  the 
daslyng,  fashionable-looking  dandy, 
driving  that  well-appointed  cab  from 
a  jovial  dinner-par^  to  the  glitter- 
ing haUs  of  Crocxforas,  was  rdatin^, 
in  tones  of  awe  and  emotion,  to  his 
brother  reprobate  the  thrilling  ex- 

Eeriences  of  what  he  caUed  his 
igher  state  of  being.  Yet  so  it 
was.  *I  give  you  my  sacred  word 
of  honour.  Grand,'  he  said,  with  an 
earnestness  that  impressed  me  with 
his  own  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
that  which  he  related,  'that  since 
she  died  in  my  arms  I  have  seen 
her  twice — ay,  seen  her  clearly 
and  distinctly  as  I  now  see  you. 
She  has  spoken  with  me  in  words 
that  I  dare  not  and  may  not  repeat; 
but  with  all  the  warmth  and  affection 
of  her  loving  youth.  Twice  has  she 
appeared  to  me,  and  each  time  has 
her  visit  been  one  of  warning — each 
time  has  it  been  followed  by  some 
heavy  and  dreadful  calamity.  I  saw 
her  the  night  before  my  mother's 
death.  I  saw  her  the  morning  of 
that  fatal  duel,  when  I  went  out 
with  Congreve  as  his  second,  and 
poor  young  De  Valmont  was  shot 
dead  upon  the  ground.  And  I  shall 
see  her  once,  and  only  once  more. 
At  Eome — at  Pans — ^wtU  the  third 
time  be  in  London  P  I  cannot  tell; 
I  know  not  how  long  it  may  be  be- 
fore my  spirit-bride  revisits  me  once 
more;  but  when  that  time  does  come, 
I  shall  know  full  well  what  it  fore- 
bodes. I  have  a  solemn  presenti- 
ment in  my  own  mind,  that  within 
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four-and-twenty  Hours  of  the  third 
warning^  we  Siiall  meet,  nerer  to 
part  again.  And  then  people  talk 
to  me  about  the  absuroity  of  be- 
lieving in  ghosts,  as  they  call  them, 
as  if  ^  the  argument,  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  could  make  me  doubt 
that  which  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  not 
only  by  the  evidence  of  my  outward 
senses,  b\ut  by  the  in-born  conviction 
of  my  soul.  However,  here  we  are 
At  Crockford's,  and  I  only  hope  mv 
dissertation  on  the  supernatural  will 
not  affect  your  appetite  for  supper, 
or  your  *  sacred  thirst  for  gain' 
Afterwards.' 

Doubtless,  if  men  must  play,  and 
in  the  days  of  which  I  wnte  it  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
exigencies  of  human  nature,  Crock- 
fora's  was  the  best  place  at  which 
to  indulge  that  fatal  passion.  Now, 
when  so  many  fine  fortunes  have 
melted  away,  so  many  bright  spirits 
been  ruined,  in  the  undeviatin^pur- 
suit  of  the  science  of  numbers,  illns- 
trated  by  mechanical  contrivances  of 
dotted  ivory,  in  which  certain  com- 
"binations  too  surely  ,  produce  *  a 
seven'  when  the  quotient  deserves 
to  be  'a  four,'  and  vice  versd — ^in 
these  more  straitened  times,  of  wheat 
at  thirty-eight  shillings,  and  an  in- 
exorable income-tax,  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  that  there  should  be  no  palace 
thrown  open  to  the  noblest  and  the 
gayest  orihe  land — no  board  spread 
with  the  rarest  dainties,  and  flooded 
with  the  choicest  wines  —  and  all 
•  free,  gratis,  for  nothinff,'  in  order 
to  encourage  more  liberally  the  spirit 
of  speculation  and  the  practice  of 
arithmetic.  I  firmly  believe  that 
many  men  played  at  Crockford's 
who  would  never  have  played  else- 
where ;  and  such  being  the  case,  it 
will  not  admit  of  argument,  that  the 
destruction  of  that  estabhshment  is 
one  of  the  improvements  of  the  age; 
but  nevertheless,  it  was  very  plea- 
sant whilst  it  lasted,  and  to  my  frame 
of  mind  on  the  evening  in  question 
— ^harassed  by  my  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, flushed  withwme,  and  thirsting 
for  excitement,  no  resort  could  have 
been  so  agreeable  as  the  familiar 
halls  of  *  Crocky.' 

'  Nobody  can  mrow  ahand  to-night,  * 
said  St.Heliers,  rolling  good-humour- 
edly  into  the  supper-room,  where 
HiUingdon  and  I  were  discussing  a 
pleasing  compound  of  champagne 


•  and  seltzer-water.  *  Grand,  my  boy, 
how  goes  it?  I  am  afraid  the  !Der1>y 
winner  was  not  so  good  a  trial-horse 
as  the  stable  fancied,  and  Queen  of 
the  May  proved  Queen  of  the  May- 
not.' 

•  Don't  talk  of  her,  I  beseech  you,* 
I  replied.  '  I  shall  offer  Martingale 
fifty  pounds  for  her,  being  a  pony 
more  than  her  value  as  a  hacK:,  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  riding  her 
to  death.' 

Whilst  we  thus  conversed  upon 
the  topics  of  the  day,  the  supper- 
room  Became  more  and  more  de- 
serted ;  and  as  the  occasional  rattle 
of  the  dice-box  in  the  next  room 
became  more  distinctly  audible, 
HiUingdon's  impatience  to  go  and 
*  have  a  shy'  got  more  and  more 
uncontrollable.  I  know  not  why, 
but  although  I  had  quite  recovered 
my  spirits,  I  felt  a  strange  unwil- 
lingness to  enter  the  play-room ;  and 
after  the  fatigues  and  excitement  of 
the  day,  would  far  rather  have 
smoked  a  soothing  cigar  upon  the 
steps  in  the  moonli^t;  but  the 
eagerness  of  my  companion  induced 
me,  at  any  rate,  to  go  and  'see 
what  they  were  doing';'  and  I  saun- 
tered listlessly  behind  him  into  the 
little  screened-off  temple  sacred  to 
Fortune.  ' 

Business  was  going  on  rapidly, 
and  apparently  most  prosperously 
for  the  proprietor,  wnose  capital 
fomwhed  'the  bank.'  Every  Beat 
at  the  table  was  occupied,  and  a 
double  rank  of  spectators,  and  oc- 
casional speculators,  stood  behind 
those  who  played.  As  I  came  in,  a 
Bussian  prince  was  in  the  act  of 
throwing  aside  the  box  in  disgust 
— his  eleventh  hundred  having  been 
quietly  disposed  of  by  a  deuce-ace. 
His  next  neighbour,  an  English  earl, 
was  as  instantaneously  placed  hors  de 
combat  for  the  present  by  the  mo- 
notonous 'twelve  out,'  proclaimed 
by  a  lynx-eyed  oflicial,  with  a  rake 
and  a  green  shade ;  and  his  rising 
in  iU-concealed  vexation  gave  me  a 
vacant  chair,  of  which  I  immediately 
possessed  myself.  I  was  pretty  well 
knoMH  as  a  fortunate  player,  and  a 
glance  went  lound  the  table  which 
seemed  to  intimate  that  a  change 
might  now  be  looked  for  in  the 
course  of  fortune— the  bank  having 
enjoyed  an  unprecedented  '  run.' 

<  I  wont  back  him,'  muttered  old 
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Lord  €rrowler;  'he's  out  of  luck. 
They  say.  lie  lost  five  thousand 
pounds  on  the  Oaks.' 

Not  mueh  re-assured  by  his  lord* 
ship's  remark,  I  asked  moaestly  for  a 
quiet  hundred  in  counters  ;  and  with 
no  yiyidanticipationof success,  waited 
till  the  box  should  come  round  to  me 
in  due  course  of  the  game. 

Most  of  the  players  again  threw 
oat,  amongst  tWHilpgdon  and 
St.  Heliers,  who  were  sittm^  oppo- 
site, and  my  turn  soon  amyea  to 
make  my  set,  and  call  my  main.  I 
had  remarked  that '  seyen'—usually 
a  iayourite  niimber  amongst  hazard 
players — had  got  into  disgrace  early 
m  the  eyenin^,  and  was  now  seldom 
called.  To  this  'mainM  accordingly 
determined  to  naQ  my  colours,  and 
putting  down  a  fifty  as  my  set, 
whilst  I  'threw  away  a  pony*  on 

*  the  nick,'  I  manrally  shouted, 
'  Seyen's  tiie  main — Seyen !'  whilst 
the  croupiers  joined  chorus  with 
their  buzzing  repetition  of-'  Make 
your  game,  gentlemen ;  tiie  main  is 
Seyen.'  GQie  dice  rattled,  the  box 
fell,  and  a  dotted  eleyen  turned  its 
welcome  surface  upward.  I  need 
not  say  this  was  wnat  is  termed  a 
nick,  and  as  such,  won  me  four 

*  ponies'  for  the  one  I  had  risked, 
as  well  as  fifty  pounds  on  my  set. 
Again  I  repeated  the  auspicious 
number,  and  again  with  like  suc- 
cess. In  short,  I  was  in  a  yein  of 
good  fortune;  and  as  the  players 
murmured  accordingly  as  they  won 
or  lost — '  what  a  capital  caster,'  or 
'what  infernal  luck,'  I  increased 
my  stakes  to  the  utmost  limits 
allowed  by  the  table,  and  pursued 
my  triumphant  career.  If  a  four 
or  a  ten  came  leaping  from  the  box 
at  the  first  intention,  instead  of  the 
seyen  I  had  inyoked,  so  surely  that 
four  I  dribbled  over  the  baize — ^so 
surely  that  ten  dashed  thundering 
on  the  board  once  again,  in  time  to 
win  me,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  game,  twice  my  inyestment  on 
the  chance  of  its  appearance ;  and, 
finally,  ere  I  threw  out  with  mj 
thirteenth  main,  I  had  what  is 
termed  'broken  the  bank,'  that  is, 
exhausted  the  whole  sum  that  they 
were  prepared  to  lose  on  a  single 
night,  and  had  won,  to  my  own 
ahare,  upwards  of  four  thousand 
pounds.  How  clean  and  crisp  were 
the  fresh,  new  notes  that  I  thrust 
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into  my  waistcoat-pocket ;  how  plea- 
sant the  rustle  of  those  tangible 
witnesses  of  my  success.  What  a 
thrill  of  delight  did  I  experience, 
as  I  felt  that  the  infernal  post-obit 
might  now  be  dispensed  with,  and 
I  was  again  comparatiyely  &ee. 
However,  I  was  too  well  schooled 
in  the  manners  of  '  my  set*  to  allow 
my  triumph  to  become  apparent, 
and  it  was  with  an  affectation  of 
extreme  carelessness  that  I  received 
the  conspatulations  of  St.  Heliers 
and  HilEngdon,  both  large  winners, 
and  allowed  that '  I  had  oeen  toler- 
ably ludky,  and  had  won  a  fairish 
staxe ;'  much  to  the  disgust  of  Lord 
Growler,  who  overheard  my  remark, 
and  who  was  ready  to  cry  with 
yexation,  because  his  unbelief  in  my 
good  star  had  induced  him  to  bet 
against  me,  and  had  been  the  means 
of  mulcting  him  to  the  amount  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds — a  heavy 
loss  to  his  lordship,  with  no  family, 
and  an  income  of  70,000/.  a-year — 
the  reason  he  never  venturea  more 
than  a  sovereign  at  a  time,  was  dis- 
satisfied if  he  won,  and  miserable  if 
he  lost ! 

I  am  not  usually  an  early  riser, 
but  the  following  morning  saw  me 
astir  vnth  'the  milkmaids  and  the 
postman,'  representatives  in  London 
of  the  matutinal  lark,  and  in  the 
saddle,  bound  for  the  domicile  of 
that  modem  Samaritan,  good  Mr, 
Shadrach.  Of  course,  he  was  out 
of  town,  and  spending  the  day  at 
his  'wUla,'  as  his  servant  called  it, 
several  miles  from  London,  whither, 
without  loss  of  time,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  me  to  follow  him.  SufBce 
it  to  say,  that  two  thoroughbred 
hacks  were  reduced  to  that  state  of 
exhaustion  which  a  sporting  baronet 
once  described,  as  being  '  done  as 
crisp  as  a  biscuit,*  ere  1  returned, 
having  satisfactorily  arranged  mat- 
ters with  the  usurer,  and  settled,  as 
he  prophetically  remarked,  '  that 
we  should  not  require  to  do  the  post- 
obit  this  time  /' 

So  eventful  a  week  as  that  of  my 
signal  defeat  at  the  Oaks,  and  un- 
looked  for  triumph  at  Orock^'a, 
might  well  excuse  me  for  some  in- 
attention, during  that  period  of  ex- 
citement, to  the  fairer  portion  of 
my  acquaintance.  Of  Coralie  I 
had  heard  nothing.  I  concluded 
she  was  out  of  town,  as  I  saw  by 
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the  bills  of  Her  Maiesty's  Theatre, 
^  that  an  inferior  bafiet  was  adver- 
tised in  gigantic  type,  in  which  di- 
vertissement Mesolles.  Entrechat 
and  Gavotte  were  promoted  for  the 
nonce  to  the  principal  parts.  I  did 
not  like  to  inquire  of  St.  Heliers, 
and  had  no  time  to  get  as  far  as  the 
villa,  BO  I  was  compelled  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  lovely  dancer's 
whereabout.  Not  so  with  Mrs, 
MuL-trap;  that  enterprising  lady» 
who  haa  a  passion  for  eveiythine 
that  was  '  fast,'  took  care  to  remind 
me  continually  of  her-  existence  by 
a  series  of  notes  and  messages, 
which  at  length  brought  me  to  her 
feet,  or  rather  boudoir,  into  which 
charming  little  room  only  the  most 
&.voured  among  her  visitors  were 
admitted.  Here,  as  in  duty  bound, 
I  underwent  a  torrent  of  mcjuiries 
as  to  everything  connected  with  my 
late  proceedings;  Mrs.  Man-trap 
being  one  of  those  ladies  who  dearly 
love  the  last  bit  of  news,  whatever 
may  be  the  subject  thereof,  and 
who  are  never  satisfied  without 
learning  what  they  call  the  rights 
of  it.  Dearly  I  paid  for  my  en- 
trance on  the  numerous  list  of  her 
adorers,  for  of  all  deaths  the  most 
painful  to  my  mind  must  assuredly 
oe  that  of  being  '  talked  to  death ;' 
and  blue  eyes,  however  languishing 
— showering  curls,  however  glossy 
— forms  of  grace,  and  skins  of  ala- 
baster— ^become  wearisome,  if  ac- 
companied by  a  tongue  that '  onward 
rolls,  and  rolls  for  ever.'  I  used  to 
drive  away  from  her  door  at  such  a 
pace,  when  released  from  these 
Courts  of  Inquiry,  that,  upon  one 
occasion,  the  safe  and  commodious 
wooden  pavement  being  watered 
into  a  perfect  glaciarium,  whilst 
the  adjoining  streets  remained 
|Darched  and  dusty  as  the  Great 
iDesert,  I  lamed  my  cab-horse  so 
badly  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  throwing  him  out  of  work 
altogether,  and  replacing  him  imme- 
diately by  a  new  purchase.  Of 
course,  there  was  but  one  emporium 
in  London  where  a  youth  of  my 
pretensions  was  likely  to  be  able  to 
suit  himself,  more  particularly  as  the 
vulgar  Question  of  ready  money  was 
one  with  which  the  gentleman  con- 
ducting the  establishment  was  always 
unwilling  to  trouble  a  customer; 
and,  accordingly,  the  first  time  I 
found  Maltby  disengaged,  I  pre- 


vailed upon  him  to  accompany  Hie 
as  far  as  Fitz-Andrews'  jrard,  and 
give  me  the  benefit  of  his  judgment 
and  ezperienee  in  '  a  deal.' 

Time  waa  that  the  horse-dealer* 
ATWoeper  se,  was  to  be  distingnishad 
by  his  dress  and  appearance  fitxm 
all  other  trades  and  professiane 
whatsoever.  Slang,  not  to  say  yulgar 
manners,  and  apnarel  redolent  of 
the  stable,  were  tne  characteristics 
of  the  doth ;  but  nout  avaiu  ekan^ 
tout  eelor^iie  *  dealer,'  for  we  hxrB 
dropped  the  substantive  piefizedr-^ 
'  the  dealer'  of  the  present  danr 
w<Nild,  we  oonoeive,  rather  astoniBA 
those  grandfathers  who  have  spent 
all  our  money,  and  entailed  upon 
us  only  their  love  of  horse-flesh  amd 
its  appliances.  A  quiet  suit  at 
sables,  a  highly-polished  extenor, 
and  a  ehoice  vocabulary,  are  quite 
in  kee^g  witli  the  stall  at  the 
Opera  m  Xiondon,  and  the  second 
horse,  silver  cigaiMsase  and  sandwich- 
box,  which  accompany  them  over 
the  green  uplands  of  Leicesterahize* 
And  surely  this  is  a  good  exchange 
for  the  noise  and  vmgarity  which 
betrayed  the '  drunken  conper'  of  the 
last  century.  We  have  now  to  deal 
with  a  man  who  is  a  gentleman,  if  not 
by  birth,  at  least  in  manners  and  ac- 
tions ;  and  notwithstanding  the  pro« 
▼erbially  sharp  practice  of  thoae 
connected  with  the  sale  of  horsea, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  in  no 
other  trade  will  a  customer  meet 
with  more  fairness  and  liberality 
than  will  be  shown  him  by  tb 
great  dealers  of  London  and  '  the 
bhires.' 

But  here  we  are  at  the  dean  and 
dainty  passage  which  leads  into  Fits- 
Androws'  yard,  and  ringing  the 
counting-house  beU,  we  are  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  a  good-looldnft 
middle-aged  man,  extremely  courtfy' 
in  his  manners,  and  particularly 
well-dressed,  to  whom  we  state  our 
business  and  requirements.  Not* 
withstanding  the  affliction  of  an  in* 
termittent  deafness,  he  takes  oar 
meaning  with  surprising  quickness, 
and  ringing  another  tell,  we  are 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  a  most 
respectable-looking  family  ortler,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  who,  in 
his  turn,  having  aecompanied  us 
across  the  yard,  consigns  us  safely 
to  the  yiartianship  of  Mr.  Sago,  the 
veal  mamsping  of  the  e8tablishment» 
the  ostensible  proprietor  retoming 
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to  proeeeate  his  businesi  in  the 
eounting-'hoiue. 

'  I  have  brought  Mr.  Grand  to 
look  at  a  cab-horse/  says  Lord  Malt- 
by.  '  Have  you  aaytning  likely  to 
suit  him  P' 

To  which  Mr.  Sago  bows  like  an 
ambassador,  and  looks  at  Mr.Gnuid. 

*  Periiaps  the  captain  will  like  to 
walk  round  the  stables,  my  lord,' 
says  the  man  in  authority;  and  forti&- 
with  a  couple  of  helpers  ore  sum- 
moned, the  one  to  strip,  the  other  to 
le-dothe  the  horses  submitted  for 
an  approyal. 

'Beioiee  I  can  spare  a  glance  fixr 
the  animals,  I  inspect  Mr.  Sago,  and 
it  strikes  me  that  oeTer,  no,  nerer, 
hare  I  seen  breeches  and  boots  fit 
so  marrellously  well  as  those  which 
enqase  his  slender,  well-turned 
Kmbs.  Of  oourse,  he  sleeps  in 
them,  and  they  are  elesned  on  his 
person,  as  such  a  fit  cannot  possibly 
be  made  'to  take  off.'  The  man 
himself  is  moulded  to  be  a  horse- 
man, and  when  mounted  can,  per- 
haps, make  more  of  the  animal  that 
carries  him,  both  as  to  action  and 
^pearance,  than  any  other  eques- 
trian in  London.  In.  the  meantime, 
Maltby  has  selected  a  grey,  that 
looks  very  like  what  we  want, 
and  as,  on  being  stripped,  his  make 
and  shape  are  found  to  be  fruitless, 
we  hare  him  out  into  the  yard,  to 
ascertain  his  capabilities  when  in 
motion. 

'  Fine  airy  goer,'  sa^s  Mr.  Sa^, 
as  the  grey  norse  ndgets  sidlmg 
down  the  yard,  in  a  nuumer  that 
would  ^re  but  little  room  for  the 
Tdiide  intended  to  be  attached  to 
him ;  — '  6ea»tiful  action.  Captain 
Grand,  and  great  docility — dray- 
horse  power,  sir,  with  the  action  of 
a  sylph  I  Like  to  see  him  in  harness. 
Captain  P — a  child  might  drive  him 
wim  a  silken  thread ;'  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  grey  is  lapped  in  leather 
forthwith,  and  I  embark  on  a  voyage 
(^discovery  by  the  side  of  Mr.  oago. 

'  Ijet  him  go — donH  hamg  at  kU 


head,*  says  the  charioteer,  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  as  the  horse, 
plunging  vigorously  forward,  breaks 
away  from  the  grasp  of  the  atten- 
dant helpers,  while  Mr.  Sago  goes  on 
talking,  as  if  he  were  sitting  at  ease 
in  an  arm-chair.  '  Town  very  full, 
sir,  just  now,'  as  we  graze  a  landau, 
to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  an 
omnibus.  '  Great  comfort  to  drive 
so  handy  a  horse  as  this.  I'm  s 
very  poor  ooaehman  myself;  but  I 
think  I  eould  steer  him  into  the 
City  to  buy  stock  w  to  borrow 
money,  Ci^tain.  Will  you  like  to 
get  your  hand  on  himP'  he  adds,  as 
by  dint  of  consummate  skill,  and 
that  delicacy  of  touch  which  horse- 
men eaU  '  nand,'  he  succeeds  aft 
length  in  making  the  animal  go 
quietly  up  to  his  bit;  and  as  my 
practice  m  olden  timie  with  Car- 
touch's  drag  had  given  me  some 
little  insight  into  cbriving,  I  soon 
find  that,  with  regular  work,  the 
grey  is  likely  to  make  me  a  pleasant 
and  valuable  cab-horse.  After  a 
short  trial,  I  make  up  my  mind  to 
have  him,  and  the  only  remaining 
point  to  be  settled  is  as  to  price, 
for  this  I  am  again  referred  to  the 
eounting-hoose,  "where,  afler  a  brief 
interview  with  thejproprietor,  whose 
affliction  has  agam  attacked  him, 
giving  me  some  difficulty  in  Tnn-lffny 
him  understand  that  I  do  not  wish 
to^  pay  immediately  for  the  horse, 
it  is  agreed  that,  if  I  like  him,  I  am 
to  give  two  hundred  for  him  at  no 
very  remote  period — ^if  on  ftirther 
trial  I  find  he  will  not  suit  me,  I 
may  return  him  for  twenty-five 
pounds,  which  is  a  fair  and  liberal 
arrangement  on  all  sides;  and  I 
walk  out  of  the  yard  with  Maltby, 
congratulated  by  Mr.  Sago  on  mj 
purchase,  which  he  assures  me  is 
'  the  most  eligible  cab-horse  in 
London  for  appearance  and  knee 
action ;  and  wim  yow  *  finger'  upon 
him,  Ci^)tain  Grand,  to  make  him 
bend  himself,  he  will  be  the  cyno- 
sure of  a  thousand  eyes !' 


chafteb  vn. 

A  FDELD-DAT  IN  THE  FABX — AH  OLD  FRIEND  WITH  ▲  HEW  FACE — THE  ABTILLERT 
OF  THE  EYES — IflLITABT  EVOLUTIONS  AND  CIVIL  EXPLANATIONS — TEAGHINa 
THE  ABT  OF  WAB,  AND  LEABNINO  THE  ABT  OF  LOVE. 

Thebe  is  a  hon-'mot,  attributed,  the  effect,  that  '  if  he  were  to  put 
though  I  believe  very  unjustly,  to  40,000  men  into  Hyde  Park,  he  had 
P.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to     not  one  graieral  officer  in  the  service 
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who  coTdd  get  them  out  again ;'  and 
this  military  sally  has  for  years  de- 
lighted the  inexperienced  civilian, 
wno  imagines  that  large  bodies  of 
soldiers  are  to  be  moved  simply  by 
word  of  command, — in  other  words, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  holloa  at 
them,  without  the  slightest  re^d 
to  the  technicalities  of  '  covenng,' 
'distances,*  and  'priority  of  posi- 
tion;' for,  with  reference  to  the 
latter  essential,  you  would  commit 
no  ereater  violation  of  etiquette  by 
walking  Lady  A.  quietly  off  to 
dinner,  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
Duchess  of  B.,  with  whom,  as  host, 
the  laws  of  society  exact  that  you 
fihoidd  lead  the  column,  than  would 
be  laid  to  your  charge,  if,  in  your 
arrangements  for  a  field-day,  you 
should  post  your  infantry  on  the 
right  of  your  artillery,  and  destine 
your  smartest  regiment  of  li^ht  dra. 

foons  to  occupy  the  left  of  Sie  line, 
have  been  lea  into  this  digression 
by  the  recollection  of  the  important 
manner  with  which  my  servant  prof- 
fered the  Order-book  to  my  notice,  in 
the  pages  whereof  it  was  distinctly 
'enacted  in  '  brigade  orders,'  that  on 
the  following  morning  the  three 
regiments  of  Guards  should  occupy 
'  contiguous  columns'  in  the  explo- 
sive neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park 
powder-magazine,  while  a  regimental 
ukase  announced  that  we  were  '  to 
parade  in  review  order,  and  that 
Captain  Grand  and  a  party  would 
be  '  furnished'  to  keep  the  ground.' 
And  in  compliance  with  these  dis- 
tinct commands,  the  following  morn- 
ing, at  nine,  saw  me  adorned  with 
glittering  epaulette,  sash  of  gold, 
and  bear-skin  cap  —  no  pleasant 
covering  under  a  sweltering  sum- 
mer's sky — offering  mjr  valuable 
assistance  to  a  troop  of  Life  Guards 
and  a  handful  of  pblice,  in  restricting 
John  Bull  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
Park's  dried-up  surface,  and  pre- 
vailing on  him  to  abstain  &om 
thrusting  his  unwashed  face  and 
opaque  figure  between  the  reviewing 
generals  and  the  troops  they  were 
mere  to  inspect.  Certamly  the  good- 
humour  of  an  English  mob  is  de- 
serving of  all  pral^e;  even  under 
circumstances  of  political  excite- 
ment, they  seldom  lose  their  natural 
relish  for  fun  and  frolic ;  and  when 
they  are  met  together  for  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  sight — ^the  Lord 
Mayor's  snow,  the  prorogation  of 


parliament,  the  Derby,  or  a  spec- 
tacle    such    as    the  present — tneir 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  determi- 
nation to  enjoy  themselves,  are  not  to 
be  surpassed.   The  temper  displayed 
by  our  police,  who  are  truly  a  lon^- 
suffering  generation,  assists  large^ 
in  keeping  up  this  feeling  of  gooa- 
fellowship;  and  though  a  stalwart 
sentry  may  drop  the  but   of  his 
heavy  musket  on  a  pair  of  sensitive 
toes,  or  the  managed  charger  of  a 
Life  Guardsman  disperse  a  knot  of 
idlers  with  his  disciplined  gambols 
and  the  whisk  of  his  long,  heavy 
tail,  roars  of  laughter  alone  greet 
the  sufferers,  who  in  their  turn  can 
seldom  refrain  from  joining  in  the 
general  mirth.    I  was  much  struck 
with  this  on  the  momiug  in  question, 
when,  having  stationed  myself  at 
the  point  of  greatest  attraction,  and 
consequently  where  there  was  most 
pressure  from  the  crowd,  I  found 
that  not  even  the  size  and  weisht  of 
our  athletic  guardsmen  were  always 
sufficient  to  stem  the  rush  of  the 
populace,  and  I  had  occasionally  to 
cau  in  the  assistance  of  a  black 
charger  and  its  immovable  rider,  the 
effect  of  which  was  instantaneous. 
But  there  was  one  figure  that  I  had 
observed  two  or  three  times  trench- 
ing upon  the  forbidden  line,  and 
bem^    a    gentlemanlike,    military- 
looking  man,  he  had  perhaps  been 
idlowed  to  creep  rather  more  for- 
ward than  the  rest  unmolested ;  but 
at  len^h,  on  his  attempting  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  crowd,  and 
take  up  his  position  in  the  space  set 
apart  for  officers  in  uniform  and 
those  who  had  tickets  to  witness  the 
review,  one  of  my  sentries  lost  all 
patience,  and  ordering  his  firelock 
m  most  unpleasant  proximity  to  a 
well-vamisned  pair  of  boots,  he  at 
the  same  time  bid  the  intruder  stand 
back,  and  interposed  his  own  mas- 
sive person,  in  a  manner  that  left 
no  alternative.    I  saw  an  altercation 
was  going  on,  and  as  I  approached 
to  request  Uie  gentleman  civilly  to 
withctaw,  I  overheard  an  angry  ex- 
postulation between  the  intruder  and 
the  unmoved  private. 

'  I'm  an  officer,  sentry.    I  insist 
upon  being  allowed  to  pass.' 

*  Can't  help  it,  sir — ^not  in  uni- 
form.' 

•  I  tell  you  I'm  an  officer.  I  hare 
a  right  to  go  through  the  lines.' 

'Can't  pass  without  a  ticket.' 
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*ril  re]M)rt  you,  sir;  I  will,  by 
heavens !  I'm  an  officer ;  there's  my 
card.  My  name's  Walker — Major 
Walker,  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice.' 

'Major  Walker,  is  itP*  said  the 
stoical  guardsman,  who  was,  more- 
over, a  bit  of  a  wag,  in  a  quiet 
way — 'then,  if  you  be  Major  Walker, 
the  best  thing  as  you  can  do,  is  to 
walk  off  V 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  preserving 
my  gravity,  as  I  came  up  and  was 
app^ed  to  by  the  irate  neld-officer. 
However,  having  every  reason  to 
suppose,  from  his  manners  and 
appearance,  that  he  was  what  he 
represented  himself,*  I  passed  him 
through  on  my  own  authority,  and 
was  uianked  with  a  courtesy  that 
showed  my  civiHty  was  not  mis- 
placed. 

Sundry  Httle  episodes  of  the  same 
kind,  varied  by  the  occasional 
*  break-down'  of  a  teniporary  wooden 
stand,  and  comical  discomfiture  of 
its  occupants,  served  to  pass  the 
time  until  the  troops  had  taken  up 
the  several  positions  assigned  to 
them ;  and  as  mv  situation  was  close 
behind  the  saluting  point,  from 
which  favourable  locality  all  the  in- 
tricate manoBuvres  of  the  field-day 
were  to  be  witnessed,  I  had  an  un- 
^intemipted  view  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spectacles  to  be  seen  bv  the 
public  in  London,  and  oneYor  which, 
unlike  all  our  other  national  exhibi- 
tions, '  there  is  nothing  to  pay.' 

^y  Heaven  !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see, 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother 
there,) 

says  Byron,  in  liis  thrilling  descrip- 
tion of  the  eve  of  mortal  &ay ;  but 
in  this  mimicry  of  war,  the  sight  y 
«ven  more  splendid:  there  is  no 
after-thought  of  pain  or  pit^  to  mar 
the  enjo^ent  of  the  ghttering  pre- 
sent, while  happy  is  the  fair  one 
who  recognises,  or  thinks  she  re- 
cognises, amidst  that  immovable 
mass  of  red  and  white,  the  martial 
form  of  a  brother,  a  lover,  or  even  a 
husband,  assisting  in  the  much-ad- 
mired i>ageant.  ilVonderful  is  the 
infatuation  of  woman  as  regards  a 
scarlet  coat.  In  the  absence  of  a 
veritable  draj^oon,  and  the  gloomy 
listlessness  of  November,  even  the 
stained  and  draggled  crimson  of  the 
fox-hunter  has  a  charm ;  but  a  real 
uniform  of  the  killing  hue,  be- 
dizened with  gold  lace,  more  espe- 


cially if  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
mustachios,  is  irresistible. 

Not  the  least  beautiful  portion  of 
the  day's  display  Was  the  mass  of 
lovely  and  well-dressed  women  who 
had  congregated  to  see  the  review ; 
and  many  an  exclamation  of  wonder 
and  delight  rose  from  that  bewitch- 
ing assemblage,  as  column  aftev 
column  moved  steadily  on  to  the 
ground,  and  halted  in  its  proper 
place  with  military  exactitude  and 
precision. 

'  Look,  papa !'  said  a  gentle  voice 
behind  me,  in  accents  ot  unmistake- 
able  enjoyment — 'here  come  the 
17th  Lancers ;  and  there  is  your  old 
corps,  the  Artillery,  as  far  as  you 
can  see,  upon  our  left.  And  what  is 
that  regiment  of  dark  people  coming 
from  behind  the  trees  r 

•  The  Eifles,  my  dear,  probably,' 
was  the  reply ;  *  but  my  eyesight  ia 
so  bad,  I  cannot  make  out  anything 
at  that  distance.' 

'  Oh,  how  I  wish  somebody  would 
explain  to  me  what  they  are  goin? 
to  do,  I  do  so  love  a  review !'  saia 
the  excited  girl. 

And  thinEing  it  a  pity  so  much 
military  enthusiasm  should  be 
thrown  away,  I  was  in  the  act  of 
taking  advantage  of  my  official  po« 
sition  to  furnish  the  young  lady  with 
a  programme  of  the  proceeding's^ 
when,  turning  round,  I  recognised, in 
the  old  gentleman  of  failing  vision,  a 
Colonel  Behnont,  whom  I  had  once 
met  at  my  father's  house,  but  of 
whom  I  knew  very  Httle,  exc^t  that 
he  was  a  widower  with  an  only 
daughter. 

'  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you» 
Colonel P'  I  said.  'Probably  you. 
have  forgotten  Digby  Grand  P* 

And  whilst  papa  was  occupied  in, 
shaking  hands,  cordially  expressing 
his  deEght  at  our  mutual  recogni- 
tion, and  overwhelming  me  with 
inquiries  about  Sir  Peregrine,  whom 
he  nad  probably  seen  long  since  his 
imdutiful  son,  I  had  time  to  look  at 
the  daughter,  whose  charming  voice 
had  first  attracted  my  attention. 
Heavens  I  what  a  beautiful  girl  she 
was!  Far  be  it  from  me,  like  OUvia, 
to  enter  upon  an  inventory  of  her 
charms — '  item,  two  lips,  indifierent 
red,  &c.' — but  she  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  possess  those  violet  eyes* 
with  long,  black  eyelashes,  Uiat« 
with  dark  nair  and  a  fair  complexion* 
have  made  a  fool  of  many  a  wise 
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sum  smoe  tihe  dajB  of  Sing  Solo« 
mon.  Ere  I  was  presented  to  her, 
I  had  seen  at  a  glimce  that  she  was 
hienganUe  and^t^it  ehaussie,  those 
two  essentials  in  a  lady's  dress ;  and 
as  she  tomed  her  ^cefnl  head  to- 
wards me,  and  received  papa's  intro- 
duction with  her  own  sweet  smile, 
X  thought  I  should  wish  no  better 
amusement  than  to  act  cicerone  to 
this  fiiscinating  Miss  Belmont  during 
the  whole  of  the  coming  perform- 
ances. 

But  the  dark  massiye  columns 
faaye  deployed  into  line,  and,  hx  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  extends  a  belt  of 
red  and  white,  flanked  by  the  dusky 
Sifles  and  grim  batteries  of  artilleiy ; 
while  the  lightsome  pennons  of  the 
Jjancers  come  wheeling  rapidly  from 
the  rear.  AU  eyes  are  directed  to- 
wards Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  the 
erowd  are  mute  with  expectation,  for 
a  hoarse  and  indistinct  command, 
reiterated  in  the  firont,  is  followed 
\pf  tiie  flash  of  steel  along  the  whole 
mie,  as  a  thousand  bayonets  leap 
mto  air,  and  the  brigade  '  shoulders 
arms,'  preparatory  to  receiTing,  with 
due  respect,  the  tune-honoured  hero 
who  is  to  inspect  them.  A  brilliant 
and  glittering  staff*  winds  through 
the  iron  gates  near  Apsley  House, 
and  sweeping  rapidly  into  the  Ptok, 
adyances  almost  to  where  we  are 
itanding,  as  if  expressly  to  me  Miss 
Belmont  an  uninterrupted  yiew  of 
the  Iron  Duke,  whom  she  adores 
with  lady-like  derotion.  The  line 
opens  its  ranks,  and '  p^sents  arms;' 
the  Commander-in-chief  returns  the 
salute,  and  though  he  bares  a  yeno- 
rable  head,  white  witih  the  snows  of 
eiffhty  winters,  the  frame  below  is 
lime  and  hardy,  almost  as  in  the 
prime  of  life,  the  heart  within  game 
and  dauntless  as  ever.  Thepopulace 
cheer,  the  band  plays  '  Gk>a  save  the 
Queen,'  and  the  tears  sparkle  in 
Miss  Belmont's  eyes. 

'  How  well  the  old  Duke  is  look- 
ing,' says  eyerir  one,  with  an  affec- 
tionate emphasis  on  the  adjectiye. 
And  then  the  kahiiuSs,  proud  of 
their  better  information,  instruct 
their  country  cousins  in  the  identity 
of  the  different  notabilities.  '  That  s 
Prince  George ;  and  there's  the  Duke 
of  Hessians ;  and  here  comes  Earl 
Sabre-tasche— ^iloiD  well  he  rides; 
and  there  goes  one  of  the  Plan- 
tageiiets;^what  a  nice  bay  hone! 


and  which  is  the  Marquis's  a€her 
leg?'  as  the  finest  horseman  in  'Bn^^ 
land  sways  his  mutilated  figure  to 
eyery  motion  of  the  highly-broke 
charger  he  bestrides.  Ajad  so  they 
run  oyer  the  whole  staff,  with  a 
remark  for  each — delighted  bej-ond 
measure  if  a  nod  of  recognitacm 
should  reach  them  from  any  indi- 
yidual  of  that  brilliant  cortege. 

All  this  time  the  reyiew  is  goin^ 
cm,  and  I  haye  the  pleasant  task  of 
explaining  to   Miss   Belmont  the 
different  manosuyres  of  the   reg;i- 
ments  in  motion.  Ho w  they  adyanee 
in  column,  ooyered  by  skirnnflhexB^ 
as  the  smart  and  actiye  riflemen  dot 
the  surface  of  the  Park ;  how  they 
form  line  with  wondrous  rapidi^ 
ere  the  smoke  created  by  the  ar- 
tillery has  half  cleared  away.    How 
the  cayalry  make  a  brilliant  and  ia* 
explicable  charg^e,  then  opening  out 
like  some  ingenious  display  of  fire- 
works, retire  by  wings  and  are  no 
more  seen.     How  the  infontry  in 
the  meantime  haye  betaken  mem- 
selyes    to   the    formation   of  im* 
pregnable  squares,  and  haying '  }Hre- 
pared  to  resist  cayaLry'  by  creating 
ILying     fortresses     bristling    wim 
bayonets,  are  peppering  away  to 
their   hearts'    content.    The  <aly 
drawback  to  this  striking  manoeiuyre 
beiuff  the  critical  position  of  tiie 
ISOtn  Foot,  who  receiye  and  return 
the  combined  fire  of  her  Majesty's 
three  regiments  of  Guards  with  a 
gallantly  and  steadiness  that,  if  baU- 
cartridgesweresubstituted  for  blank, 
would   win    them   undjring  fame. 
Howeyer,  the  spectators  do  not  find 
it  out,  so  it  matters  but  little.    And 
now  there  is  more  smoke  than  eyer, 
and  a  little  diyertissement  by  a  dis* 
mounted  aide-de-camp,  whose  loose 
horse  much  distracts  the  attention 
of  the  ladies.   When  we  haye  ascer- 
tained he  is  not  killed  or  eyen  hurt, 
and  haye  time  to  look  about  us  a 
little,  the  line  has  re-formed,  and 
after  a  steady  adyanee,  commences  a 
series  of  'file-firing,'  producing,  as 
MissBelmontobseryes,yery  muimthe 
effect  of  running  one's  finger  rapidly 
down  the  keys  of  a  ^iano^forte,  and 
the  precision  of  which  is  testified 
by  tne  attitudes  of  sundry  raga- 
muffins and  boys  of  the  looser  sent, 
who,  haying  got  within  the  lines, 
are  now  feigning  to  suffer  sreat  loss 
and  slanghtor  amongst  t£ams^et 
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£K>m  ihe  efficient  aim  of  the  troops, 
and  are  Ijin^  aboat  the  field  in 
eyeiy  distorted  and  agonized  species 
of  pantomimic  death.  'Pire  a 
Tolley/  says  the  senior  in  aatiiority. 
'  Fire  a  yolle^/  repeat  colonels  and 
majors  to  their  respectiye  regiments 
and  battalions.  '  Steady,  men,'  says 
the  sergeant-major ;  '  lock  up !  tbiat 
Toar-rank'  (which  does  iu>i  imply 
that  one-half  the  regiment  is  to  l>e 
condemned  to  solita^  confinement), 
and  a  thundering  yolley  discharges 
itsdf,  under  coyer  of  wnich  the  un- 
oompiomising  bayonet  is  leyelled, 
and  a  combined  charge  executed  by 
the  whole  line,  which  looks  as  if  it 
would  sweep  general  officers,  staff, 
police,  spectators,  ladies,  and  all 
mto  Park-lane.  Abstaining,  how- 
eyer,  from  so  ffeneral '  a  scrimmaffe,' 
they  halt  ana  retire  in  admirable 
order,  coyered  hj  camlry  and  ar- 
tillery, and  throwing  out  clouds  of 
Bkirmishers,  till  they  haye  reached 
the  same  ground  and  taken  up  the 
same  positions  with  which  the 
reyiew  commenced. 

'And  now.  Miss  Belmont»*  I  ex- 
plain to  my  attentiye  companion, 
'the  points  are  being  placed,  and 
the  regiments  will  march  past.' 

'Oh,  how  delightful,'  says  the 
fiiir  enthusiast.  'And  will  your 
company  march  past,  CaptainGrandP 
Ana  shallwe  hear  the  rand  P  Fkpa, 
now  you  will  see  the  Guards  qmte 
dose.' 

And  quite  dose  the  imposing 
columns  came ;  and  many  an  adju- 
tant's heart  leapt  for  joy  as  company 
after  company,  Guaras,  Bifles,  ana 
infantry  of  the  line,  moyed  steadily 
past  the  saluting  point,  exact  as  a 
machine  regulated  by  mechanism, 
leyel  as  a  wall  of  brick.  There 
always  appears  to  me  something 
awful  in  the  uncompromising,  un- 
wayerins  adyance  of  a  large  body 
of  disciplined  men.  It  is  his  resolute. 


unflinching  bearing,  his  steady  de- 
meanour, totally  iminfluenced  by 
extraneous  circumstances  —  in  a 
word,  it  is  the  magic  power  of  dis- 
cipline that  giyes  the  soldier  his 
moral  adyanti^e  oyer  all  the  head- 
long gallantry  and  nmnerical  supe* 
rionty  of  undrilled  thousands.  Ajid 
this  steadfast  reliance  on  himself,  his 
officers,  and  his  comrades,  is  only 
to  be  acquired  by  constant  mutual 
practice  m  the  field — ^practice  that 
must  be  often  repeated  on  the  drill- 
pound  before  i^  can  be  brought 
mto  play  under  the  fire  of  an  enemy. 
This  is  the  secret  of  all  the  march- 
ings and  counter-marchings,  so  often 
sneered  at  by  the  ignorant  of  military 
afiairs.  Tms  is  the  object  of  the 
frequent  parades  «ia  countless 
manoBuyres  that  to  the  unreflecting 
appear  so  unnecessarily  to  harass 
the  soldier.  And  all  tnis  must  be 
brought  to  a  yery  high  state  of  per- 
fection before  such  a  'march  past' 
can  be  witnessed  as  delighted  the 
impractised  eyes  of  pretty  Miss 
Belmont,  and  (»lled  form  an  appioy- 
ing  sentence  from  '  the  Duke  him- 
Be&. 

And  now,  much  to  my  annoyance, 
the  moyements  of  the  day  are  to 
come  to  a  conclusion.  The  line, 
once  more  formed,  adyances  in  open 
order  to  the  music  of  the  tmree 
finest  bands  in  the  seryioe,  and 
again  'present  arms'  as  a  sort  of 
fareweUto  the  illustrious  hero.  A 
few  words  of  approbation  addressed 
by  him  to  the  respectiye  colonels 
are  soon  made  known  to  the  officers 
and  priyates  of  the  different  troops 
and  companies:  and  I  am  compelled 
to  bid  Miss  Belmont  farewell,  not 
howeyer,  before  I  haye  disooyered 
her  whereabouts  in  London;  and 
coUectii^  my  dispersed  party  to- 
gether, i  march  them  bacx  towards 
uie  barracks  under  the  wing  of  the 
battalion  to  which  they  belong. 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  JOHN  DBYDEN  &  HENEY  PHECET-t^ 

IN  THE  YEAH  1691, 

ON  THE  BUBJBOT  OF  THEIB  VORTHOOMIZra 

'DRAMATICK   OPERA   OF   KINO  ARTHUR: 


J^BYDEN,  Well,  Harry,  so  the 
•^^  fates  liave  decreed  that  we 
should  be  onoe  more  associated  on 
the  stage.  Betterton,  our  master, 
has  issued  his  mandate,  and  we  must 
again  obey  it. 

JPurcell.  His  commands  are  not 
always  welcome;  but  when  they 
compel  my  companionship  with  you, 
the^  cannot  fau  to  be  so :  an  as80« 
dation  with  Mr.  Dryden  would  be 
an  honour  to  any  musician. 

D.  And  I  understand  that  you 
have  attained  a  degree  of  musical 
eminence  which  now  renders  you 
my  fit  and  worthy  associate.  I  have 
no  knowledge  or  your  art,  but  the 
nniversal  report,  even  of  your  bre* 
thren,  places  you  at  their  head. 

P.  My  worthy  master  Blow,  and 
my  well -instructed  friends  Wise, 
Humphries,  and  Clark,  have  re- 
stricted themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  Church.  It  has  been  my  fortune, 
from  very  early  life,  to  apply  my 
knowledge  of  music  to  the  tneatres 
as  well  as  the  Church.  You  know 
that  I  was  only  a  boy  when  I  wrote 
my  opera  Dido  and  .tineas, 

D.  Which,  no  .  doubt,  recom- 
mended you  to  Betterton,  and  occa- 
sioned tlie  alliance  between  us  which 
is  now  to  be  farther  cemented  by  a 
new  partnership. 

P.  I  scarcely  imagined  you  would 
condescend  to  ally  yourself  with  an 
English  musician  after  what  von 
said  of  Grabu,  in  his  opera»  Albion 
and  AJhanius, 

D,  Well,  perhaps  I  said  more 
than  I  ou^ht,  but,  after  dl,  I  rather 
echoed  Erne  Charles's  opinion  than 

fave  one  of  my  own.  You  know, 
Carry,  I  am  no  musician ;  and  there- 
fore my  opinion  would  be  estimated 
only  at  its  real  worth  by  those  that 


P.  True  and  we  Abbey-boys  have 
had  many « a  hearty  laugh  at  it. 
But  pray  never  a^in  quote  the  late 
king  as  an  authority  in  musi<»l  taste 
— he  who  silenced  the  organ  at  the 
Chapel  Boyal,  and  supplied  its  place 
with  a  band  of  Erencn  fiddlers. 


D.  No  creat  proof  of  good  taste, 
certainly;  out  I  had  many  reasons 
for  wishing  to  compUment  iiini,  and 
we  poets  are  allowed  licences— be- 
sides* that  we  sucoeed  better  in 
fiction  than  truth.  But  come,  to 
business.  What  is  the  immediate 
puroose  of  this  visit  P 

P.  To  settle,  if  we  can,  the  terms 
on  which  we  are  to  enter  upon  this 
joint-labour,  and  to  come  to  some 
understandinff  as  to  the  best  way  in 
which  it  can  be  accomplished. 

2>.  Why  that  is  dear  enou^. 
'  *Tis  my  part  to  invent,  and  uie 
musician's  to  follow  the  invention.' 

P.  Whkt,  at  ail  hazards?  This 
might  be  sometimes  inexpedient, 
and  sometimes  impossible.  You 
know  that  when  I  set  the  music  in 
your  alteration  of  Shakspeare's  21ns- 
pettt  you  adopted  several  of  my 
suggestions.  Mr.  Dryden,  you  are 
a  great  poet,  and  no  man,  at  times, 
writes  more  finely  for  a  musician — 
but  you  are  not  tdways  right.  You 
are  not  aware  that  some  lines  and 
thoughts  music  can  express  fijiely, 
some  imperfecUv,  some  not  at  alL 

2>.  Well,  well, '  I  am  willing  to  be 
counselled,  and  will  always  follow 
a  friend's  advice  when  1  find  it 
reasonable,  but  I  will  never  part 
with  the  power  of  the  militia.' 

P.  Suppose,  in  order  that  we 
may  dearfy  understand  each  other's 
views,  you  give  me  your  definition 
of  an  opera. 

D.  Beadily.  'Anoperaisapoetio 
cal  tale  or  fiction,  represented  by 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The 
supposed  persons  of  this  musical 
drama  are  generally  supernatural, 
as  ^ods,  godoesses,  and  heroes.  The 
recitative  part  of  the  opera  requires 
a  masculine  character  of  expression 
and  sound,  the  other,  which  (tor  want 
of  a  proper  English  word)  I  must 
call  the  songish  part,  must  abound 
in  softness  and  variety  of  numbers ; 
its  principal  intention  being  to 
please  the  hearing  rather  th^  to 
gratify  the  understanding.' 

P.  It  ought  to  aim  at  both;  bat 
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we  will  discTLSS  this  point  afterwards. 
You  have  been  describing  the  plan 
and  rules  of  an  Italian  opera. 

2>.  Ko  doubt ;  '  for  whoever  un* 
dertakes  the  writing  of  an  opera,  is 
obliged  to  imitate  the  design  of  the 
Italians,  who  have  not  only  invented, 
but  brought  to  perfection  this  sort 
of  dramatic  musical  entertainment.' 

P.  If  youmean,  that  havingchosen 
thelyric  drama  of  Italy  as  our  avowed 
model,  undoubtedly  we  are  bound 
to  follow  it.  But  I  deny  that  we 
are  Miged  to  do  so — and  I  also  deny 
that  itis  brought  to  perfection.  Per- 
fection in  music,  Mr.  Dryden,  we 
shall  not  hear  on  this  side  heaicen. 
'  Our  art  is  but  in  its  nonage.'  I 
know  enough  of  it  to  be  assured 
of  that.  I  see  that  its  powers  are 
capable  of  infinite  extension  and 
combination,  and  that  these  will  be 
unfolded  and  called  into  existence 
in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  of  which 
we  have  no  idea. 

D.  But  if  you  reject  Italian  au- 
thority, to  wluit  will  you  refer  and 
appeal  P 

jP.  Simply  to  nature ;  experience 
and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a 
dramatic  subject,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  music,  as  connected  with  it. 
You  say  the  Italians  invented  the 
Italian  opera,  as  no  doubt  they  did, 
but  I  need  not  remind  so  eminent  a 
dramatic  writer  as  you  are,  that 
music  has  been  connected  with  the 
stage  in  this  country  before  the 
ItiJian  opera,  according  to  your  de- 
finition of  it,  was  bom.  You  speak 
of  recitative:  why,  recitative  is  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  first  understood 
by  Carissimi  and  poor  Stradella,  our 
cotemporaries--men  whom  I  hold 
in  the  highest  honour. 

2).  Well,  Harry,  you  have  looked 
into  the  history  of  your  art  more 
than  I  have  had  either  time  or  in- 
clination to  do.  You  know  I  have 
confessed  that  I  had  no  knowledge 
'  either  of  the  time  when  the  Italian 
opera  began,  or  its  first  author.'  My 
surmise  as  to  its  Spanish  origin  was 
perhaps  erroneous.  But  what  con- 
nexion with  music  and  our  drama  do 
you  refer  to  ? 

P.  Inthefirstplace,tomanyofour 
masques,  which  were  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, into  which  music  largely 
entered,  and  which  were  written 
before  the  Italian  opera  had  been 
moulded  into  its  present  form ;  and 


in  the  second,  to  the  Tenvpeit,  which, 
as  Shakspeare  wrote  it,  and  inde^ 

Smdent  of  the  large  musical  ad- 
dons you  made  to  it,  never  could 
have  been  acted  witliout  music. 
You  know  (nobody  better)  that 
music  is  a  prime  and  potent  agent 
in  tiiis  play,  and  that  the  business 
of  the  scene  often  could  not  be  car- 
ried  on  without  it. 

D.  Well,  then,  if  I  understand 
you  aright,  you  mean  to  contend 
that  we  are  free  to  construct  an 
opera  of  our  own. 

P.  To  be  sure  I  do— who  is  to 
hinder  us  F  In  fact,  wisbave  already 
exhibited  our  own  views  with  regtord 
to  the  connexion  of  music  with  the 
drama.  Why  are  we  to  be  bound 
by  foreign  rules  which  may  justly 
apply  to  the  language,  customs,  and 
habits  of  other  countries,  but  are 
wholly  unsuited  to  our  own  P  Pardon 
me,  sir,  for  saying  that  you  have 
shown  a  slavish,  and  in  you,  an  un- 
becoming deference  toFrenchmodels 
in  tite  construction  and  language  of 

your  plays* 

D.  Why,  Harry,  you  know  the 
court  sets  the  fashion,  and  as  X 
write  to  live,  I  must  fall  in  with  its 
taste.  Courtiers  account  Shakspeare 
a  barbarian,  and  will  not  listen  to 
him  till  he  has  been  Frenchified* 
But  I  have  given  you  my  definition 
of  an  opera ;  it  is  time  that  I  hear 
yours. 

P.  You  shall  have  it.  Youknow> 
perhaps,  that  my  first  opera  was  ex- 
actly conformed  to  your  definition* 
Hie  persons  were  classical  heroes^ 
the  cualogue  throughout  in  recita- 
tive ;  therefore  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  it  is  not  the  want  of  ability,  but 
experience  and  conviction,  that  led 
me  to  recommend  to  English  hearers 
a  difierent  form  of  the  lyric  drama. 

2).  What,  then,  would  you  give 
up  the  employment  of  recitative, 
which  the  Italians  regard  as  es- 
sential to  the  very  existence  of  aa 
opera  P 

P.  By  no  means.  There  are 
times  when  recitative  can  accomplish 
what  the  best  dehvered  speech  would 
fail  to  efiect.  I  don't  like  to  quote 
my  own  humble  labours,  but  in  the 
opening  of  the  '  Conjurer's  Song'  in. 
the  play  which  you  and  Sir  Bobert 
Howard  wrote,  even  Betterton  him-, 
self  could  not  impart  the  force  and 
expression  that  I  have  enabled  the 
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Binger  to  ^ye.  Yon  remember, 
pedaps,  Leyeridge  in  the  part. 

D.  jTou  mean,  *  You  twice  ten 
Imndr ed  deities . '  I  wrote  that  song, 
and  I  own  that  I  never  felt  the  true 
power  and  force  of  recitative  until 
then.  But  how  comes  it  that  you 
who  have  succeeded  so  well  in  it» 
should  wish  to  discard  it  P 

P.  I  have  no  such  wish.  I  only 
wish  to  employ  it  when  and  where 
X  think,  in  our  lanffuage,  it  ought 
to  be  employed.  I  would  use  it 
whenever  any  strong  feeling  or 
passion  is  to  be  expressed,  but  not 
to  carry  on  the  current  dialogue  of 
a  play.  Music  is  not  merely  an  art 
and  a  science,  (for  it  is  botn)  but  a 
language — to  be  used  fitly,  judi- 
dousiy,  appropriately.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  express  my  opinion  of 
the  position  of  the  two  arts  in  the 
dedication  to  my  Dioclenant  and  if 
I  remember  aright,  it  runs  thus : — 

'  Music  and  poetry  have  ever  been 
acknowledged  sisters,  irhich  waUdng 
band  in  hand,  support  each  other. 
As  poetry  is  the  harmony  of  words, 
80  music  is  that  of  notes — and  as 
poetry  is  a  rise  above  prose  and 
ooratory,  so  is  music  the  exaltation 
of  poetry.  Both  of  them  may  excel 
apart,  but  sure  they  are  most  ex- 
cellent when  they  are  joined,  because 
nothing  is  then  wantmg  to  either  of 
their  perfections.' 

D,  Frettily  expressed,  Harry,  but 
I  hope  that  my  verses  need  not  your 
help  to  ffive  them  acceptance  and 
credit  wiSi  the  town. 

P.  No,  sir ;  they  need  no  help  of 
Biine  to  win  for  them  the  position 
ihey  have  secured,  and  will  retain 
long  after  you  and  I  are  no  more 
seen.  My  remark,  too,  must  be 
taken  witn  certain  qualifications. 
It  had  reference  only  to  that  class 
of  poetry  which  would  engender 
musical  ideas.  I  should  find  some 
difficul^,  for  example,  in  setting 
yoor  '  Hind  and  Pother'  to  music. 

D,  No  doubt.  But  let  us  come 
to  the  point — our  new  play,  for  I 
will  not  call  it  an  opera. 

P.  Call  it  what  you  please ;  the 
label  is  of  little  consequence  if  the 
quality  and  flavour  of  the  wine  be 
good. 

2).  IhavegivenjroumydefinitioD. 
of  an  opera ;  now  ^ve  me  yours. 

P.  You  have  given  me  the  defi- 
aition  of  an  Italian  open.    My  de- 


finition c^an  Knglifth  opera  (to  adopt 
the  name)  wouldoe '  a  play,  of  wbich 
music  formed  a  frequent,  neeessary,. 
and  integral  part,  but  of  which,  tna 
dialogue  was  spoken.'  If  you  xneaa 
your  play  to  oe  sung  throog^lioiitr 
you  and  Bettertcm  must  look  oat  £ar 
another  composer:  and  remefmber 
Uiat  you  wiU  lose  aU  your  best  actors 
— you  know  that  neither  he,  nor 
Xynaston,  Montford,  Mohnn,  nor 
Lei^h  can  sing.  But  what  is  ycfur 
subiectP 

1>.  The  subject  on  which  X  in- 
tended and  hoped  to  have  written 
an  epic  poem— King  Arthur;    but 
all  thougnt  of  that  is  at  an  end,  and 
I  have  now  determined  to  bring  out 
the  play  to  which,  as  you  know^,  my 
AUnon  and  Alhanius  was  mepo^ 
intended  as  a  sort  of  prelude.     But 
times  and  dymnties  £aye  changed. 
and  '  not  to  offend  the  government 
which  has  hitherto  protected  me,  X 
have  been  obliged  so  much  to  alter 
the  first  design,  that  it  is  now  no 
more  what  it  was  formerly  than  the 
present  ship  of  the  Boyal  Sovereign^ 
after  so  often  taking  down  and  alter- 
ing, is  the  vessel  it  was  at  the  first 
buildin?.' 

P.  Your  dreunatit  personOf  then, 
are  Britons  and  Saxons. 

D.  They  are.  Xing  Arthur,  Mer- 
lin, the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  his 
bUnd  daughter,  berog  the  principal 
British  churacters ;  to  whom  I  have 
added  Philidel,  whose  origin  you 
will  easily  trace  to  ArieL 

P.  Qood ;  and  for  whom  I  will 
write  another  '  Come  unto  these 
yellow  sands.' 

2>.  The  Saxons  are  Oswald  and 
his  followers,  with  Ghimbald,  an 
earthy  spirit. 

P.  Well,  well ;  here  are  materials, 
if  we  can  but  work  them  up.  I  will 
adopt  your  own  words,  and  give  yoa 
'  a  friend's  advice,'  which  you  will 
'  follow  only  when  you  find  it  reason- 
able.'   How  does  your  pla^  openP 

D,  Conon  and  other  mends  of 
King  Arthur,  describe  the  state  of 
En^Uiod  and  the  impending  contest 
betwe^i  the  Britons  and  Saxons. 
Emmehne,  and  Arthur,  her  lorer, 
will  afterwards  appear.  The  trum- 
pet is  heard,  ana  Arthur  prepares 
for  the  approabhin^  battle,  whidi-^ 

P.  Stop,  stop,  su*;  I  will  be  ready 
for'  your  ba^e  when  the  time  comes; 
but  we  must  not  have,  recourse  ta 
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anudc's  most  ftnimatiTig  strains  al; 
first.  Bather  something  of  a  grayer 
kind,  while  the  attention  of  the 
liearers  is  fresh.  Your  Saxons  are 
heathens — what  are  the  names  of 
iheir  repnted  gods  P 

JD.  Woden  and  Thor. 

JP.  Then  interpose  a  sacrifiee  to 
lihem,  with  priests  and  their  atten- 
dants, in  order  to  invoke  their  deities* 
aid  in  the  approaching  conflict. 
Music  will  be  nere  appropriately 
used,  for  without  her  aia  you  could 
not  carry  sudi  a  scene  through. 
Always  remember,  Mr.  Dryden, 
tliat  there  can  be  no  combination  of 
voices  on  the  stage  without  you  call 
in  music.  Destitute  of  her  assistance, 
you  can  get  no  farther  than  a  huzza. 
<GKye  me  words  for  solo  and  chorus^ 
and  I'wiU  answer  for  the  effect. 

D.  I  will  proceed  with  my  outline. 
*  A  battle  is  supposed  to  take  place 
behind  the  scenes,  and  the  Bntons 
enter  victorious.* 

P.  To  do  what— -mardi  off  again  P 
"No,  no.  Here  give  me  a  bold,  mar- 
tial song,  that  can  be  chorused  by 
the  whole  army — something  that 
breathes  defiance. 

2>.  As  mudi  as  to  say,  ^  Ckxme,  if 
yon  dare.' 

P.  The  Tery^  words  I  should  like 
— ^I  have  the  music  for  them  in  my 
headaheady. 

1>.  Then  I  have  had  a  thot^t 
(taken  from  Tasso)  of  conduetmg 
my  hero  and  his  army  through  an 
enchanted  forest,  where  he  slmil  be 
assailed  by  good  and  eriL  spirits, 
under  the  command  of  Philidel  and 
Grimbald. 

P.  For  which  yon  nrast  and  shaQ 
have  the  assistance  of  my  art ;  and 
without  it  you  may  strike  out  your 
scene.  Troops  of  spirits,  no  more 
l^n  congregations  of  priests,  or 
battalions  of  soldiers,  can  open  their 
throats  together  on  the  stage  except 
by  the  aid  of  music. 

2>.  Arthur,  like  Binaldo,  is  then 
to  pass  through  a  yariety  of  temp- 
tehW  and  f  hsre  prorfded  songs 
by  syrens,  nymphs,  and  sylyans. 

P.  Foridlofwhichlwillfarniah 
appropriate  music. 

J),  Then,  according  to  custom,  I 
mean  to  introduce  a  masque,  in 
which  Pan,  iEolus,  Yenus,  Comus, 
and  other  heathen  deities  will  sing 
m  nraise  of  England ;  windin^^  up 
wm  a  diapter  of  the  order  of  tlie 


Garter,  a  song  to  '  St  Greorge,  the 
patron  of  our  isle,*  and  a  compliment 
to  our  reigning  sovereign. 

P.  And  is  it  your  real  design  to 
haye  this  all  sung— ^alogue  and  all  P 
If  so,  I  need  not  again  remind  you 
that  you  must  discard  all  yonr  best 
actors,  since  we  have  no  singers  equal 
to  the  performance  of  an  opera  writ- 
ten according  to  the  Italian  model. 
Adopt  my  idea  of  an  English  opera, 
discard  all  slavish  adherence  to  rules, 
customs,  and  habits,  whidi,  if  suited 
to  a  foreign  nation  and  language, 
are  not  necessarily  binding  upon  or 
suited  to  ours.  Surely,  Mr.  Dryden, 
you  are  the  person  to  give  and  not 
to  receive  the  law.  Do  this,  and  I 
am  with  you  heart  and  soul. 

D.  But  you  know  that  I  have 
committed  myself  to  the  opinion  I 
have  quoted. 

P.  True ;  and  so  you  did  to  the 
French  rule,  that  tragedies  should 
be  written  in  riiyme ;  but  you  had 
the  sense  and  courage  to  confess 
yourself  in  the  wrong,  and  pay  your 
allegiance  to  nature  and  Shakspeare. 
I  have  not  forgotten  part  of  your 
prologue  to  Aurengzebe,  the  last  of 
your  rhyming  plays.  The  lines  run 
thus: — 

Our  author  has  now  another  taste  of  wi^ 
And  to  confess  a  truth,  though  ont  of 

time. 
Grows  weary  of  his  long-loved  mistress 

— ^rhyme. 
Fasnone  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound. 
Aim!  nature  flies  him,  like  enchanted 

ffroond. 
In  spite  of  all  his  pride,  a  socret  shaaoo 
Jnyidm    his    breast    at    Shakspeare's 

honoured  name. 

D.  I  remember  the  lines,  and  the 
conviction  that  produced  them.  But 
a  man  slways  feels  some  repugnance 
at  avowing  a  change  of  opimon.  'Tis 
a  confession  either  that  he  had  im- 
perfectly studied  the  subject  on 
whidi  he  wrote,  or  that  he  was  in- 
fiuenced  by  some  selfish  or  unworthy 
motive.' 

P.  Pftrdonme,sir;  neither  of  these 
reasons  apply  to  you.  Sather  let 
me  say  it  was  a  distrust  of  your  own 
judgment  and  your  own  proper 
position.  Permit  me  to  add,  tnat 
my  admiration  of  the  Italian  masters 
of  music  is  upon  record ;  and  if  it 
were  not  in  words,  my  anthem, '  O 
God,  thou  hast  cast  us  out,'  and  my 
motet,  '  Jehova,  quam  molti  sunt 
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bostes  mei,'  would  show  that  I  had 
studied  both  Palestrina  and  Cans- 
simi ;  but  how  far  Italian  roles  for 
the  lyriting  an  opera  are  applicable 
to  our  language  and  to  our  stage  is 
quite  anotner  question. 

2>.  Well,  Marry,  I  believe  you 
are  right.  I  respect  a  man  who 
loves  ms  art  cordially  and  disinter- 


estedly, as  all  the  world  knows  yovt 
do.  I  will  take  your  advice,  and 
from  time  to  time  we  will  confer 
together  again  on  the  subject  of  our 
— ^what  shall  we  call  it  P 

P.  "What  you  please,  sir.  Good 
morning,  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  at 
the  Abbey. 


HISTOEY  OF  THE  HUNGAEIAN  WAE. 


Wb  earnestly  liope  that  before  long  some  authentic  hiBtory  of  the  political  ooune  of 
the  Himgariiui  insurrection  wUl  be  published  by  those  best  acquainted  with  its  true 
character.— ^Z%f  Times,  October  17,  1861. 


Chaftbb  IV. 

ALFBED,  Prince  Windischgratz, 
has  been  the  object  of  much 
undeserved  praise  and  blame.  His 
siege  and  conquest  of  the  open 
town  of  Vienna  nave  been  compared 
to  some  of  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
He  has  been  accused  of  haying, 
by  unnecessary  delays,  permitted 
the  Hungarians  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  the  battle  of  Schwechat. 
It  has  been  said  of  him,  that 
with  too  high  an  opinion  of  bis 
own  station  and  talents,  he  enter- 
tained a  proportionate  contempt  for 
the  Hungarian  leaders.  These 
charges  are  founded  upon  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  the  Prince's 
character  and  career.  The  descen- 
dant of  an  ancient  house,  bred  to 
the  stately  courtesies  of  the  Imperial 
palace,  invested  with  a  command  in 
early  life,  before  he  had  learnt  to 
obey,  and  grown  grey  amidst  courtly 
festivals,  the  chase,  and  the  dissipa- 
tions of  the  mess-table,  his  vision 
limited,  and  his  ideas  ground  down 
to  triviality,  by  the  exclusive  inter- 
course with  one  class  of  society  only — 
and  that  class,  perhaps,  the  least  in- 
structed, and  certainly  the  most  ig- 
norant of  the  necessities  and  duties 
of  practical  every -day  life  —  the 
IVince  Windischgratz  was  most  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  causes 
and  appreciating  the  energies  of  a 
popular  movement.  Stern,  naughty, 
and  reserved  from  his  earliest  days, 
as  he  grew  in  age  and  power,  he 
sought  to  ape  the  most  prominent, 
but  least  essential  qualities  of  the 


Dukes  of  Wallenstein  and  Alva. 
Governor  of  Prague  when,  in  the  auxn- 
mer  of  1848,  that  city  became  a  prey 
to  the  horrors  of  an  ultra-national 
insurrection,  the  Habsburgs  had 
to  thank  his  suUen  firmness  for  the 
preservation  of  the  second  capital  of 
their  empire,  and  with  it,  of  the  im- 
portant kingdom  of  Bohemia.  The 
successful  bombardment  of  Prague 
and  the  conouest  of  Vienna  were 
not  calculatea  to  give  him  a  high 
opinion  of  insurrectionary  tactics; 
but  experience  at  least  taught 
him  the  advantage  of  quick  and 
energetic  procee£ng8.  The  plan 
for  an  invasion  of  Hungary  had 
been  many  weeks  before  fully  drawn, 
'up  by  the  late  Count  Latour.  Its 
leading  features  corresponded  with 
the  inclinations  of  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz, and  with  his  views  of  the 
strength  and  powers  of  resistance 
of  the  Magyar  leaders.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  the  object  to 
be  kept  in  view  was,  not  to  re- 
conquer Hungaiy,  and  expel  Mr. 
Kossuth  and  ms  party,  but  to  sur- 
round them  on  all  sides,  to  invade 
the  country  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  to  catch  the  leaders  as  in  a  net, 
and  leave  them  no  choice  but  death 
or  unconditional  surrender.  The 
framers  of  this  scheme  anticipated 
immediate  success,  and  prepared  for 
the  most  deliberate  revenge.  In 
the  north-east  of  Hungary,  along 
the  frontiers  of  Austria,  Gallicia, 
Moravia,  and  Styria,  regiment  aiter 
regiment  was  posted,  imtil  the 
whole  line  became  a  vast  camp« 
An  army  of  65,000  men  assembled 
at  Vienna  and  on  the  Marchfeld^ 
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Tfith   directions  to   march   on  the 
military  roads  on  either  bank  of  the 
Danube,    and    occupy   Buda   and 
Pesth.    A  small  corps  of  9000  men, 
under  General  Simunieh,  receiyed 
orders  from  its  cantonments  in  Mora- 
via, to  enter  the  yalley  of  the  Lower 
"WaafT,  and  to  join  the  chief  corps  at 
Tymau.    Another   corps    of  9000 
men,    then  in    Silesia,    and   com- 
manded by  (xeneral  Gotz,  was  to 
I>roceed  tlm>ugh  the  defiles  of  Jab- 
unka,  into  the  ralley  of  the  Upper 
"Wasf;,  and  to  occupy  the  mountain 
distncts  and  cities  or  Schemnitz  and 
Kremnitz ;  while  General  Schlick's 
corps  of  24,000  men,  then  in  GhiUicia, 
received  orders  to  march  through 
the  defiles  of  Dukla  upon  Eperies. 

In  the  west,  General  Puchner^ 
at  the  head  of  32,000  men,  was  in 
possession  of  Transylyania.    From 
that  province,  he  was  commanded 
to  enter  the  valley  of  the  Marosch, 
to  efiect  a  junction  with  General 
Kukavina  at  Temesvar,  to  relieve 
the  fortress  of  Aradt  and  to  occupy 
the  Banat ;  while,  in  the  south,  tne 
Servian  Landstuim  of  30,000  men 
rose  to  occupy   the  Baczka,  and 
assist   Greneral  Fuchner  in  reduc- 
ing Szegedin  and  Yasarhely.    The 
Generals  Trebersbere  and  Dahlen 
were  to  advance  in  uie  south-east, 
by  way  of  Fiinfldrchen,  and  General 
Nugent,  with  12,000  men,  from  the 
east — i.  e.,  from  Styria,  was  .to  oc- 
cupy the  districts  round  the  Lake 
Buaton,  to  intercept  the  retreat  of 
a  Hungarian  corps  under  Perczel, 
and  generally  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  Hungarian  forces  in  the  south, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Drave,  and  in 
the   north   on  the   banks   of  the 
lAytha.    These  arrangements  were 
complicated,  imcertain,  and  produc- 
tive of  a  great  waste  of  time ;  but 
in  the  presence  of  the  motives  of 
personal  animosiiy,  which  animated 
the  Austrian  Court  and  its  servants, 
these  arrangements  were  necessary. 
It  took  some  weeks  before  all  the 
corps  were  apprised   of  the  com- 
zaaader-in-chiers  intentions,  before 
the  weaker  corps  had  received  their 
reinforcements  of  fresh  levies  from 
Bohemia  and  Italy,  and  before  they 
were  all  supplied  with  ammunition, 
provisions,  and    the   manifold  ^  re- 

fttirements  for  a  winter  campaign, 
ndeed,  the  Hunj;arian  leaders  ex- 
pected no  expedition  before  the  re- 


turn of  spring.  Mr.  Soesuth,  writ- 
ing to  Gorgey,  on  the  5th  December, 
says: — 

*  I  cannot  believe  that  Windisch- 
gratz  will  attack  us  before  the  end 
of  the  winter.  By  that  time,  I  can 
have  an  army  of  60,000  men,  with 
200  guns.  1  am  more  than  ever 
c(Hivinced  that  you  and  I  are  des- 
tined to  save  tne  countiy,  as  a  re- 
ward for  which  service,  I  hope  to 
pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  some 
rural  retreat  as  a  farmer;  while  you, 
ffeneral,  will,  I  trust,  live  to  be  pro- 
lessor  of  chemistry.' 

While  Mr«  Kossuth  indulged  in 
hopes  which  were  too  modest  to  be 
sincere,  the  Austrian  Commander- 
in-Chief  wasted  some  valuable  days 
in  the  still  more  puerile  occupation 
of  collating  andpubli8hin|r  a  hue  and 
cry  after  Mr.  Kossuth,  his  wife,  the 
Generals  Gorgpj,  Perczel,  Messaros, 
and  other  distinguished  members  of 
the  Hungarian  parliament,  dedaring 
that  the  said  persons  were  running 
about  and  hiaing  themselves,  and 
offering  rewards  lor  their  apprehen- 
sion. This  measure  appears  truly 
ridiculous,  if  it  be  considered  that 
the  whole  of  Hungary  was  just  then 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  that, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Mr. 
Kossuth  was  more  absolute  at 
Pesth  than  his  sovereign  and  lord 
at  Olmiitz. 

That  unfortunate  monarch  felt  the 
reins  of  power  fast  escaping  from 
his  grasp.  His  debility  an^  utter 
helplessness  had  for  many  years  past 
made  him  an  object  of  pity  to  his 
people,  and  scorn  to  his  nearest 
friends  and  relatives.  Yielding,  less 
to  the  superior  wisdom  than  to  the 
superior  strength  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  he  had,  ever  since  the 
commencementofthcj^eatEuropean 
convulsion, been  hurried  into  actions, 
the  consequences  of  which  lay  be- 
yond the  range  of  his  limited  vision^ 
Those  consequences — the  devasta- 
tion of  his  fairest  provinces,  the  re- 
bellion of  his  most  loyal  subjects, 
the  death  of  Count  I^mberg,  the 
Vienna  insurrection,  and  the  assas- 
sination of  his  Secretary-at-War — 
appeared  to  him  like  so  many  acts 
of  jDivine  vengeance.  The  Nemesis 
of  history,  whose  awful  retribution 
is  a  mystery  to  the  eyes  of  the  cun- 
ning and  the  wise,  was  revealed  to 
the  gaze  of  this  idiotic  prince.    His 
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family  were  bent  upon  wreaking 
their  vengeance  on  Hungary.  He 
wished  but  for  peace.  He  would 
not  consent  to  the  waragoinBtHun- 
gaay.  It  is  reported  mat  all  en- 
treaties, all  threats  (for  so  great  was 
the  decline  of  his  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  that  even  tlireats  passed 
unresented),  reoeiyed  no  otnier  re- 
sponse but  the  moaning  cry,  'My 
oath !  my  oath ! — ^I  have  sworn  a 
holy  oath !'  He  clung  to  that  oath 
in  obstinate  oonsciennousness,  and 
refused  to  sanction  the  annihilatioii 
of  Hungary,  because  he  had  sworn 
to  respect  its  constitution. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  soenea 
were  enacting  in  the  secret  cham- 
bers of  the  palace  at  Olmttts 
during  the  last  week  of  November, 
1848.  The  popular  rumours  hint 
At  stronger  measures  than  mere 
menaces.  But  early  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  the  subjects  of  the  Aus- 
trian crown  were  startled  by  the 
news  of  an  important  state  act.  On 
the  2nd  December — ^the  day  which* 
three  years  later,  became  an  im- 
portant and  ft.teful  day  in  the  annals 
of  the  French  nation — ^the  members 
of  the  Imperial  family,  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  and  the  military  chiefs 
of  the  Empire  were  assembled  in 
the  great  hall  of  Okniitz  Palace: 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  premier ; 
Count  Stadion,  his  colleague  and 
chief  supporter;  Dr.  Bach,  at  one 
time  a  successful  barrister  and  agi- 
tator in  the  manner  of  Kossuth,  but 
now  Great  J  usticiary  of  the  Empire ; 
M.  Bruck,  formeriy  derk  in  a  mer- 
chant's office  at  Irieste,  whom  the 
revolution  raised  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz;  the  Baron  Jellachich« 
resplendent  in  his  scarlet  and  gold 
uniform  as  general  of  the  red- 
doaked  Szereczaners,  surrounded 
the  Archduke  Frauds  Charies,  heir- 

Spparent  to  the  throne ;  the  Arch- 
uchess  Sophia,  his  wife ;  and  the 
Archduke  Francis  Joseph,  his  son, 
then  a  boy  of  eighteen.  In  due 
time  the  Emperor  entered,  pale,  de- 
jected, and  resigned.  He  repeated, 
with  a  faltering  voice,  the  formula 
of  resignation,  which  the  clerks  of 
the  privy  oouncU  b>A  dnwn  up  for 
the  purpose.  The  Archduke  Francis 
Charles  had  resigned  his  own  claims 
to  the  throne.  The  Emperor,  for 
the  last  time  exercising  a  sovereign'* 


power,  surrendered  the  cfowu  ^o 
his  nephew ;  '  becanse,'  as  stated  u& 
the  formula,  '  the  neoesdities  of  tiiio 
time  required  the  energies  of  m 
younger  man.'  On  that  very  even- 
ing, uie  deposed  monarch  left  th0 
palace  of  Olmtits,  and  pxooeedail 
into  a  temporary  odle  at  JnnBgae. 

Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  aig** 
nalized  his  advent  to  the  throne  by- 
two  important  edicts.  Hia  first  pc<»* 
elamation,  annoimcmg  his  aasimp* 
tion  of  the  purple,  stated  his  *  firm 
resolution  oi  mamtaining  the  sf^maL* 
dour  of  the  crown;'  and  far  thai 
purpose  he  deelared  he  relied '  chiefly 
and  implicitiy  on  the  tried  gaUantiy, 
loyidty,  ana  perseveranoe  of  Kja 
glcnriooa  army.  His  second  edict 
was  directed  against  Hungaxy.  He 
denounced  the '  rebellioua  few,'  vho, 
by  their  terrorism,  compelled  tbat 
most  loyal  nation  to  revcnt ;  bat  ha 
dedarea  that  the  Hunffariaiis,  by 
their  rebeUion,  had  forfeited  tbea 
privileges  and  constitution;  frtna 
tiiat  day  their  oountEy  was  an  inte* 
gral  part  of  the  Austrian  monarcliy. 
Prince  WindischgratE  was  oona* 
manded  to  reduce  uiem  to  that  state, 
and  unlimited  powers  were  given  td 
that  general  for  *the  due  pimiah- 
ment  of  the  Hungarian  rebels.' 

The  German  and  Bohemian  sub- 
jects of  the  Ailstrian  crown  received 
the  news  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand's 
resignation  with  astonishment,  hak 
withoirt  opposition.  Austria  Proper 
was  overawed  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand bayonets.  The  Bohemiaa 
Csechs,  yidding  to  that  fatal  ani* 
mosity  of  races  which  oonstitutes 
the  mrmest  ba#ia  of  the  Habsburflr 
dynasty,  rejoiped  in  the  prospect  of 
the  downfall  of  Hungary.  Tne  par- 
liament at  Pesth  uone  protested 
against  Francis  Joseph  and  his 
usurpation  of  the  Imperii  dignitgr. 
Although  dissdved  by  the  Empevor 
Ferdinand's  edict  of  the  3rd  or  Oc- 
tober, the  sittings  of  that  body  oon- 
tinued;  and  on  the  motion  of  lu 
Madarass,  a  declaration  waa  voted, 
asserting  the  peculiar  condition  of 
Hungary  as  a  aepante  kingdom,  its 
rights  to  its  constittttion  and  to  the 
laws  made  or  assented  to  by  the 
nation.  Hiey  protested,  fiirther» 
that  no  family  arrangements  respect* 
ing  the  Imperial  tfivne  of  Anstria 
o(rald  legally  affect  the  Boy al  crown 
of  Hungary;  that  a  vacancy  of  the 
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Hungarian  throne  was  possible  only 
in  case  of  the  demise  of  the  legally 
crowned  king,  and  that  in  such  a 
case  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  bound 
to  sign  a  coronation  treaty,  to  take 
his  oath  to  the  constitntion,  and  to 
acoept  the  kingdom  of  Htmgary  and 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  at  the 
bands  of  the  national  delegates.    In 
conclusion,  they  flong  ba^  the  re- 
proach which  the  new  Emperor  had 
east  upon  them,  by  insinuating  that 
their  King  Ferdinand  was  the  yictim 
of  a  rebeUiotts  conspiracy,  and  hence 
'  those  who  submitted  to  the  autho- 
lity  of  Francis  Joseph  were  to  be 
eonsidered  as  traitors  to  the  country .' 
Measures  were  ti^en  to  support 
this  parliamentary  defiance.  Wliat- 
ever  troops  and  bands  of  volunteers 
could  be  collected,  were  sent  to  sup- 
portthevarious  corps  onthefrontiers. 
Ueneral  Gorgey,  with  30,000  men 
and  60  field-pieces,  protected  the 
Hungarian  border  against  the  ^roi 
of  l£e    Imperialists.      His   head- 
quarters  were  at  Fressburg. 

General  Meszaros,  wi3i  14,000 
men  and  32  guns,  opposed  G^eneral 
Schliek  in  the  northern  countieif. 
Another  14,000  men  and  30  guns, 
under  General  Kis,  occupied  the 
Bacska  and  the  Banat ;  and  the  Pole, 
Bern,  who  offered  hii  services  to  Mr. 
XoBsuth,  was  sent  to  Transylvania, 
with  instructions  to  create  an  army, 
and  to  sweep  that  province  clear  of 
the  Imperialist  troops  and  the  Walla- 
chian  levies  under  General  Puchner. 
Of  the  fortresses,  Arad  and  Te- 
mesvar  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperialists,  but  Esseg,  Feterwar- 
dein,  and  Komom  were  held  by 
national  troops  and  officers. 

The  total  of  the  Imperialist  forces 
amounted  to  110,000  men  and  256 
guns.    The  Hungarians  had  40,000 
armed  men,  one-half  of  whom  were 
irregi^ars,  and  120  field-pieces,  the 
majority  of  which  were  nardly  fit 
for  use.  Their  cavalry  was  excellent, 
though  light,  and  at  a  terrible  dis- 
advantage  when   opposed   to   the 
helmeted  and  cuirassed  troopers  of 
the  Imperial  armv.    Their  regular 
infantry,  oommanded  by  officers  who 
had  learnt  their  Irade  in  the  Aus- 
trian ranks,  was  in  every  respect 
capable    of    standing   its    ground 
against  equal  numbers  of  Imperial 
troops,  but  their   volunteer  corps 
and  battalicms  of  Honveda  were, 


at  that  early  period  of  the  war, 
badly  armed  and  clothed,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  enthusiasm,  unable  to 
cope  with  the  superior  discipline, 
steadiness,  and  perseverance  of  old 
soldiers.  It  was  clearly  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Imperialists  to  draw  their 
enemies  into  a  general  and  dedsive 
engagement.  The  Hungarians  were 
equafiy  interested  in  prolonging  the 
war,  in  exposing  the  Austrian  army 
to  the  fatigues  of  a  long  march  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and 
in  harassing  them  by  a  petty  and 
irreg^ular  warfare,  which  is  most 
annoying  and  destructive  to  troops 
trained  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved rules  of  strategy. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  aU  pre- 
parations being  completed,  the  signal 
for  a  general  mvasion  of  Hungary 
was  given  by  Prince  Windischg^tz, 
wbose  army  crossed  the  frontier 
near  Bruck,  on  the  Laytha.  On  the 
following  day  he  fought  his  first 
battle  on  Hungarian  ground,  and 
took  Fahrendorf,  after  a  violent 
cannonade,  which  compelled  the 
Hungarian  forces  to  retreat  upon 
Baab,  while  the  Imperialists  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  Wieselburg.  On 
the  same  day  an  Imperialist  column 
marched  upon  Pressburg,  and  en- 
tered Theben  without  ute  slight- 
est opposition.  General  Simunich's 
corps,  marching  from  Nadas,  at- 
tacked Timau,  where  General 
Guyon,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  a 
leader  in  the  Hungarian  army,  com- 
manded a  bodv  of  2000  men.  He 
might  have  fallen  back  upon  Press- 
burg,  or  upon  the  marshy  banks  of 
the  river  W  aag :  but  abnost  against 
hope  he  held  out  against  General 
Simunich's  corps  of  9000,  and  after 
an  engagement  of  two  hours,  he  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides.  In  this 
distressing  situation.  General  Guyon 
was  saved  by  that  reckless  bravery 
for  which  the  Irish  are  famous. 
Concentrating  the  survivors  of  his 
corps  (for  many  had  fallen),  he  cut 
his  way  through  the  dense  masses 
of  Imperialists  which  occupied  his 
line  of  retreat,  and,  with  a  loss  of 
800  men  and  five  guns,  he  withdrew 
his  troops  to  Komom,  where,  on  the 
17th  or  December,  he  was  joined 
hr  the  garrison  of  Pressburg.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day,  the  army  of 
Prince  Wmdischgratz  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  line  from  Oedenburg  to 
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Timau,  and  measures  were  taken  for 
the  immediate  pacification  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  Courts-martial 
were  established  atPressburg,  troops 
were  quartered  upon  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  Hungarian  leaders 
and  members  of  parliament;  de» 
tachments  of  horse  scoured  the 
country  in  search  of  the  fugitive 
insurgents.  Fines  were  imposed 
upon  the  landed  gentry,  and  large 
contributions  of  labour  and  provi* 
sions  exacted  from  the  peasantry. 
Frau  Yon  Udvamoky,  who  wasguHty 
of  giving  shelter  and  food  to  some 
of  tne  Hungarian  officers,  was  ar- 
rested, tried,  and  whipped  in  the 
market-place  of  Pressburg. 

General  Goi^ey,  meanwhHe,  con- 
centrated the  whole  of  his  cavalry 
and  some  detachments  of  mounted 
artilleiy  in  &ont  of  Altenburg,  to 
protect  the  retreat  of  his  infantry 
upon  Eaab.  On  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, this  rearfipard  was  attacked  hj 
the  vanguard  of  the  ImperiaHsts. 
The  Ban  Jellachich,  at  the  head  of 
two  regiments  of  horse  and  of  one 
flying  battery,  advancing  from  Som* 
merein,  formed  his  heavy  troopers 
in  a  longline  on  the  plain  of  Alten- 
burg. His  artillery  opened  upon 
the  Hungarian  hussars.  Their  fire 
was  returned  by  Gorgey's  bat- 
teries. The  superior  numbers  of 
his  guns  did  so  much  execution 
among  the  cuirassiers,  that  they 
wavered,  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  lost 
groimd.  At  that  moment  they  were 
charged  by  the  hussars,  their  lines 
were  broken  and  driven  back  upon 
Lichtenstein's  corps,  which  had  been 
detached  to  support  the  Ban.  So 
complete  was  tne  rout  of  the  Im- 
perialist cavalry,  that  the  hussars 
were  allowed  to  follow  the  gTros  of 
their  army  to  Eaab,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  20th,  and  where 
General  Gorgey  proposed  to  wait  for 
Perczel's  corps,  and,  supported  by 
him  to  accept  battle  from  Prince 
Windischgratz. 

This  resolution  was  likely  to  be 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  for 
Gdrgey*s  small  army  was  ouspirited 
by  a  hve  days'  retreat,  while  their 
enemies  were  emboldened  by  success 
and  confident.  The  position  of  the 
Htmgarians  at  Baab  was  indeed  pro* 
tected  by  entrenchments,  and  by 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  which, 
at   any  other   season  would  have 


been  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  an  advancing  army.     But, 
by  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the 
winter  of  1848,  the  Kabnitz  and  the 
Baab-Danube  were  frozen  over,  so 
that  even  cavalry  and  heavy  ord- 
nance could  have  crossed  over  the 
ice.    The  entrenchments  were  too 
extensive,  too    slight,   and   injudi- 
ciously placed.    €R>rgey's   army  at 
Baab  was  thus  exposed  on  its  flanks 
and  rear,  while  its  front  had  but  an 
indiflerent  protection.    Fortunately 
for  them,  they  waited  five  days  in 
vain   for   the  arrival  of  Perczel's 
corps,  and  on  Christmas-day,  when 
the%perialiBt  .vangoard  appeared 
in  sight  of  the  city,  Gorgey,  though 
reluctantly,  consented  to  obey  the 
orders   which    Mr.   Kossuth   had 
transmitted  to  him  from  Pesth,  to 
evacuate  Baab,  and  retreat  on  the 
road  to  Buda.   His  march  remained 
uzmiolested  by  the  Austrians,  who, 
deceived  by  his  pevious  intentions, 
concentrated  their  armv  in  front  of 
the  city,  with  a  view  of  storming  it. 
This   cautious  advance  cost  them 
two  days.    They  occupied  Baab  on 
the    27th,    and   immediately    des- 
patched their  vanguard  in  ]^ursuit 
of    Gorgey's     corps.       Ottmger's 
cavaliy  Brigade,  wnich  headed  the 
pursmt,  overtaking  the  Hungarian 
rearguard,  at  Babolna,  routed  and 
put  them  to  flight,  killing  400  of 
them,  and  capturing  700.    Among 
the  captives  was  Major  Zel,  who 
was  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle, 
bleeding  from  sixteen  wounds.    He 
was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sen- 
tenced to  twelve  years  incarceration 
in  heavy  irons.     The  misericorde 
of  the  medisBval  warriors  was  indeed 
mercy  compared  to  this  treatment. 

On  the  29th  December,  Greneral 
Goreey's  army  was  concentrated  at 
Bicske,  still  waiting  for  General 
Perczel,  who  on  that  very  day  met 
the  troops  of  the  Ban  Jellachich  at 
Moor.  Betreating  in  a  parallel  line 
with  Gorgey,  and  anxious  to  effect  a 
junction,  ne  came  to  Moor,  and  occu* 
pied  that  place  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  approach  of  the  Iinperialist 
vanguard  was  reported  by  his  patrols. 
Two  battalions  of  his  corps  had  been 
detached  atKormond,  his  ranks  were 
thinned  by  the  casualties  and  the 
fatigues  of  forced  marches,  and  he 
hadat  that  moment  butSOOOmen and 
sixteen  guns,  to  oppose  to  a  hostile 
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oolamn  of  10,000  men,  3000  hones, 
and  thirty-two  pieces  of  artiUery. 
But  Maurice  Perczel,  the  Hotspur 
of  ihe  Hungarian  war,  considered 
nothing  except  the  advantages  which 
the  ground  offered  to  his  evolu- 
tions. 

At  a  biter  period,  indeed,  he  ex- 
cused his  rasLness,  by  protesting 
that  he   expected   assistance  from 
Gorsey.    The  road  from  Babohia 
to  Moor,  on  which  the  Imperialists 
advanced,  leads  through  the  moun- 
tainous forest  of  Bakonyi, — in  peace 
the  haunt  of  outlawed  robbers,  in 
war,    of   guerillas.     About   three 
miles  from  Moor,  the  road  emerges 
from  the  forest,  runs  some  distance 
through  the  plain,  and  then  ascends 
a  range  of  loj^  but  steep  hiUs,  which 
command  the  town  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  approach  frt>m  the  forest  on 
the  other.    General  Perczel  placed 
his   sixteen    field-pieces   on   these 
heights,  and,  as  the  first  columns  of 
the  Imperialists    issued   from   the 
forest,   nis    artiUery  opened   upon 
them.    For  two  hours  the  Hunga- 
rian gunners  did  then-  work  bravely 
and  successfully.    The  Imperialists 
made  vain  ^endeavours  to  deboudi 
from  the  dense  wood,  which  equally 
protected  and  obstructed  their  move- 
ments, but  every  attempt  to  gain  a 
footing,  and  form  on  the  plain,  was 
defeated  by  the  well-directed  fire  of 
Percsel's  artillery.     In  the  mean- 
while, the  body  of  the  vanguard 
came   up    with  the   forlorn   hope 
which  had  opened  the  engagement. 
Some  twelve-pounders,  leaving  the 
road,  were  seen  to  issue  from  the 
thick  underwood  to  its  right,  and 
take  a  stand  in  the  clearing.    They 
opened    upon   the    left    wine    of 
the  Hungarians,  who  returned  the 
fire  with  interest.    That  fatal  mo- 
ment   decided   the  battle.     Other 
gwoB  debouched,  and  took  their  sta- 
tion to  the  left  of  the  road.    On  tiie 
road  itself,  theWalmoden  cuirassiers 
advanced,  and  formed  quickly,  and 
in  ^ood  order,  in  front  of  the  Hun- 
garian  lines.     These   preparations 
were  scarcely  made,  when  JPerczel's 
fire  slackened.     The  Austrian  bat- 
teries  advanced,   unlimbered,  fired 
and    advanced    again,   and    when 
this  manoeuvre  was  repeated  for  the 
third  time,  the  cuirassiers  rushed  up 
to    the    charge.      The   qui^k    and 
regular  fire  of  the  Hunganan  in- 
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fantry  was  almost  ^idthoat  effect 
against  this  dense  column  of  mailed 
cavaliers.  The  hussars,  broken  and 
confused  by  the  last  discharge  of 
the  artillery,  advanced  in  vain.  In 
another  moment  their  lines  were 
broken  by  the  iron  phalanx,  their 
infjELntry  routed  and  nying  for  life, 
one  of  their  batteries  taken,  and  the 
pieces  fired  after  the  fugitives.  But 
the  hussars,  though  (&feated,  re- 
turned to  the  charge  the  moment 
the  cuirassiers  spread  their  line  to 
scour  the  field.  Mounted  on  slight 
and  nimble  horses,  armed  for  the  at- 
tack only,  relying  for  their  defence 
on  the  quickness  of  their  movements 
and  the  instinct  of  their  steeds,  this 
national  cavalry  of  Hungary  spread 
in  a  large  semicircle  round  the 
clumsy  cavaliers  of  Austria,  and 
avoiding  the  cut  of  their  formidable 
swords,  they  disabled  riders  and 
horses  with  their  slight  and  curved 
sabres.  Thus  detained,  the  cuiras- 
siers formed  aeain  and  again,  against 
an  enemy  ^o  fled  before  their 
charge,  and  returned  in  the  next 
moment  to  harass  their  flank  or 
rear.  This  hand  to  hand  combat 
continued  until  the  infantry  had  re- 
covered from  their  panic,  and 
effected  their  retreat,  part  of  them 
towards  Gsakvir,  whither  the  left 
win^  of  Grorgey's  army  advanced  to 
receive  them,  and  part  to  Stuhlweis- 
senberg  and  Martonvasar. 

This  accomplished,  ihe  hussars 
wheeled  round,  dispersed,  and  dis- 
appeared with  a  rapidity  which  ren- 
dered all  pursuit  hopeless.  But 
many  of  tnem  remamed  on  the 
battle-field,  struck  down  by  the 
long,  heavy  swords  of  the  cuirassiers. 
The  loss  of  Ferczel's  corps  on  that 
day  is  stated  by  the  Hungarians  as 
amounting  to  500  killed,  and  1000 
men  and  six  guns  captured  by  the 
enemy.  The  Ban  Jellachich's  bid- 
letins  of  the  battle  assert  that  he 
attacked  and  routed  Perczel's  corps 
of  8000  men;  that  he  killed  and 
captured  several  thousands  of  them; 
and  that  the  remainder,  exceeding 
8000,  made  a  disorderly  retreat  to- 
wards Martonvasar. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
losses  of  the  Imperialists  in  this  en- 
gagement and  m  other  battles,  in 
which  they  remained  in  possession 
of  the  ground.  The  numbers  given 
in  their  bulletina  are  evidently  not 
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tiie  trae  ones;  for. the  writere  of 
these  documents  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  world  that  the  Austrian 
troops  stood  their  ground  against 
long  and  violent  oannonades,  against 
YolIeyB  of  musketry,  and  the  furious 
•charge  of  the  hussars,  not  only  un- 
flinchingly, but  also  without  any 
serious  losses;  that  they  stormed 
entrenchments  and  heights  crowned 
with  artillery,  displaying  '  the 
ereatest  gallantrr  and  contempt  of 
danger  ;*  and  tnat  their  '  heroic 
achievements'  cost  them  only  a  * 
few  killed  and  wounded.  In  the 
Caucasus,  the  B;ussian  troops  fight 
for  whole  days  without  losing,  as 
their  bulletins  assert,  more  than 
ei^ht  men  in  any  battle.  The  Aus- 
trian government,  too,  thought 
proper  to  discourage  future  insmv 
reotions  by  demonstrating  how  easy 
it  is  to  conquer  an  insurgent  army. 
Considering  their  immensenumerical 
superiority  their'  successes  were  by 
no  means  tjrilliant ;  but  the  bulletins 
which  were  published  after  every 
movement  in  advance  represented 
the  troops  of  Prince  WinoischgratE 
as  marching  from  victory  to  vic^ry, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  libe- 
rated populace.  In  reality,  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Imperialists  was  slow ; 
tiiey  were  compelled  to  advance  with 
the  utmost  caution ;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  fled  at  their  approach, 
destroying  we  provisions  or  con*> 
cealing  tnem  in  the  forests  of 
Bakonyi,  or  in  the  moors  which 
skirt  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the 
TheisB,  and.the  Waag.  The  fatigues 
of  the  campaign,  the  want  of  food 
and  shelter,  and  more  than  all  this, 
the  eztraordinazy  severity  of  the 
season,  combined  to  make  tma '  career 
of  victory'  most  pernicious  to  the 
troops  of  Prince  W  indischgrstc. 
A  similar  system   of  imposture 

Prevailed  at  Pesth.*  The  populace 
ad  for  some  weeks  past  been 
amused  with  accounts  of  battles 
fought  and  victories  won,  with  tales 
of  the  hopeless  condition  of  the 
ImperiaUsts,  and  the  triumphant 
advance  of  the  Hunearian  armies. 
But  after  the  battle  of  Moor,  tilings 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  conceiQ- 


ment  was  impossible.  The  Twii^ 
ous  corps  of  the  national  army, 
partiy  routed  and  disor«inized, 
were  in  full  retreat  upon  the  capi- 
tal. The  fortifications  of  Buda 
were  incomplete;  the  fortress  was 
untenable;  and  the  generals  were 
not  even  able  to  accept  a  last  and 
decisive  battie  under  the  walls  of 
Pesth.  The  patriotism  of  those 
men  is  at  least  open  to  doubt,  who 
volunteered  to  impose  upon  a  na- 
tion which  they  professed  to  love  Budi 
respect. 

The  news  of  Perczel's  defeat  at 
Moor  reached  Pesth  on  the  evening 
of  the  90th  of  December.  A  conncu 
of  the  '  Committee  of  Defence'  was 
immediately  held,  and  Mr.  Kossutk 
proposed,  and  the  council  assented 
to,  tiie  evacuation  of  Pesth  and 
Buda.  It  was  resolved  to  remove 
the  seat  of  the  government,  the 
ministerial  offices,  and  the  Parha- 
ment  to  Debreczin,  a  city  in  the 
centre  of  the  vast  plains  of  the 
Theiss,  and  protected  oy  its  marshes 
and  swamps.  But  how  was  that 
measure  to  be  published  P  And 
how  was  it  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Parliament?  for  up  to  that  hour 
even  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  In  this 
dilemma  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Secretary  at  War,  L.  Messaros, 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  the  popular 
fury.  On  the  Slst  of  December, 
he  rose  from  his  seat  to  break  the 
evil  news  to  the  House.  His  first 
words  drew  upon  him  a  storm  of 
indignation.  The  members  inter- 
rupted him.  Cries  of  '  Shame !' 
'  Turn  him  out !'  '  Down  with  the 
traitor !'  were  heard  from  all  parts 
of  the  House.  The  old  soldier 
braved  the  wrath  of  the  Assembly 
with  great  calmness.  But  when 
the  furious  cries  of  the  members 
drowned  his  voice,  he  cast  an  appeal- 
ing look  at  Mr.  Kossuth,  who,  more 
pue,  haggard,  and  dejected  than 
usual,  rose  to  save  his  colleague 
from  Count  Lamberg'S  fate.  In 
this  instance,  too,  his  demoniacalt 
power  prevailed — the  tumult  sub- 
sided ;  the  latter  part  of  his  speech 


*  Vide  Klai^'s  NaHomal  War  in  Hwngary  and  TrofMyhpomia,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
Leipzig:  Wigand.   London :  Williams  and  Morgate. 
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"was  intermpted  with  lond  and  en- 
thiuiastic  cneei^;  and  the  House 
assented,  without  a  single  dissen- 
tient voice,  to  tibe  measures  which 
Xiouis  Kossuth  recommended.  Some 
members,  such  as  the  Speaker,  D. 
Pazmandy,  and  Maurice  Szentkir- 
alyi,  though  they  voted  for  the 
reti«at  to  Debreczin,  declined  ac- 
companying the  government.  At 
a  later  period  a  bill  of  outlawry 

*and  conhscation  of  their  property 
was  passed  agsinst  4liem. 

The  removal  of  the  military  stores, 
magazines,  dep6ts,  and  hospitals  was 
a  gigantic  undertaJdng.  Tnousands 
oi  waggons,  heavily  loaded,  passed 
through  the  gates  of  Pesth  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Theiss.  The 
government  offices  and  the  archives 
of  the  Parliament  were  established  at 
Debreczin,  but  the  dep6ts  and  mili- 
tary factories  were  removed  to 
Grosswardein.  So  absolute  was 
Mr.  Kossuth's  dominion,  so  active 
were  the  officers  under  his  com- 
mand, that  beforethe  end  of  January, 
1849,  these  factories  were  safely 
established,  and  employed  in  pro- 
Tiding  the  Himeari^  lirmies  ^ih 
sabres,  gunpowoer,  ordnance,  and 
other  requisites  for  a  campaign. 
Even  before  that  time  the  Jrarfia- 
ment  resumed  its  consultative  Amc- 
tions  at  Debreczin. 

Its  last  act  at  Pesth  was  an  act 
of  conciliation,'  the  credit  of  which  is 
chiefly  due  to  Count  Louis  Batthy- 
anyi.  With  the  consent  and  au- 
thority of  the  House,  that  nobleman, 
accompanied  by  Count  Majlath, 
Bishop  Lonovics,  and  Francis  l>e&k, 
proceeded  to  the  head-quarters  of 
Prince  Windischgratz  at^ia,  offer- 
ing the  submission  of  the  country 
upon  certain  conditions.  The  Im- 
perialist leader  refused  to  listen 
to  their  suit.  Nor  would  he  re- 
ceive the  Count  Batthyanyi  under 

.  any  conditions.  The  rest  were  ad- 
mitted on  the  understanding  that 
they  came  not  officially,  but  merely 
as  private  supplicants.  His  reply 
to  them  was  short,  characteristic, 
and  fuH.  of  fate.  He  would  accept 
nothing ;  he  would  hear  of  nothing 
but  an  unconditional  surrender:* 
*  he  scorned  to  treat  with  rebels* 
The  deputation  returned  with  no 


other  comfort  but  the  certainty  that 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  humanity  of  the  Imperialist 
general,  and  that  the  transgressions 
of  a  period  of  doubt  ana  conci- 
sion, one  in  which  no  country,  no 
class,  no  party  was  free  from  re- 
proach, were  to  be  visited  with  un- 
mitigated severity  on  the  heads  of 
the  Hungarians.  The  Count  Batthy- 
anyi in  particidar  received  a  warn- 
ing which  it  was  folly  to  disregard. 
Although  the  least  guilty,  he  must 
have  been  conscious  of  his  being  the 
most  obnoxious.  The  public  were 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  the  Count 
could  not  have  forgotten,  that 
in  his  younger  years,  when  in 
quarters  at  Venice,  he  had  been 
bound  by  tender,  though  illicit  ties, 
to  the  Archduchess  Sophia.  Those 
ties  had  been  broken,  and  not  by 
her.  As  sweet  things  when  cor- 
rupted become  most  loathsome,  sp 
was  the  affection  of  early  davs  turned 
into  bitter  animosity.  Kor  was 
this  all.  The  Count  Batthyanyi 
was  rich  and  generous.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  Austrian  aristocracy 
were  more  extravagant  and  less 
wealthy.  On  many  occasions  his 
assistance  had  been  asked,  and 
freely  granted.  It  was  notorious 
that  large  sums  had  been  lent  by 
him  to  some  of  the  highest  persons 
in  the  country.  The  Duke  d'Este 
was  mentioned  as  indebted  to  him 
to  an  extent  which  made  the  rejpay- 
ment  of  the  sums  advanced,  if^not 
impossible,  at  least  most  incon- 
venient. Louis  Batthyanyi  must 
have  known  the  weaknesses  and 
vices  of  a  set  of  men  with  whom  for 
many  years  he  had  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy,  if  not  of  friendship.  Nor 
could  he  mistake  the  intentions  of  a 
family  which  has  never  been  known 
to  forgive,  and  which  only  seems  to 
forget.  Still  he  made  no  attempt  to 
escape.  He  was  arrested  on  the 
9th  of  January.  Prom  that  day  the 
mildest,  if  not  the  wisest,  of  the  Hun- 
garian chiefs  was  lost  to  a  nation 
which  more  than  ever  needed  his 
moderation,  his  moral  courage,  and 
his  patriotism.  He  never  regained 
his  liberty. 

The  corps  of  Perczel  and  Gorgey, 
still  retreating  before  the  advance 


*  Prince  Windischgr&tz'B  Gemian  words,  '  autf  Onade  und  Ungnade,*  convey 
even  a  hanher  meaning  than  the  English  idiom. 
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of  the* Imperialists,  took,  on  the 
2iid  of  Januarv,  a  defensive  position 
in  front  of  fiuda,  in  a  line  from 
Teteny  to  fiada  Ors,  and  across  the 
roads  which  led  to  Stuhlweissenbnrg 
and  Bicske.  Their  outposts  were 
at  Hamsabeg,  from  whence  they 
were  ejected  on  the  3rd  of  January 
by  the  vanguard  of  the  Ban  Jellar 
cnich's  corps.  An  attack  on  Teteny 
followed,  but  the  Walmoden  cuiras- 
siers were  defeated  in  their  onset, 
and  an  engagement  of  the  two 
armies  ensued,  in  which  the  Hun- 
garians, under  General  Gorgey's 
command,  remained  in  possession 
of  the  ground.  The  news  of  this 
partial  success  reanimated  the 
nopes  of  the  Coimcil  of  War  at 
Pesth.  General  Yetter,  who  com- 
manded in  that  town,  sent  orders 
to  Gorgey,  instructing  him  to  ad- 
vance upon  the  Imperialists,  and 
promising  the  support  of  two  corps 
under  Perczel  and  Itepasy.  But 
Gorgey,  less  sanguine  of  success, 
withdrew  his  army  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  and  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  January  his  battalions 
were  encamped  on  the  mountains, 
and  under  tne  very  walls  of  Buda. 
On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  night, 
the  Hungarians  retreated  from 
Buda,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  railroad,  to  Szolnok,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Theiss.  To  pre- 
vent pursuit,  the  rails  were  destroyed 
when  the  last  detachment  had  com- 

Sleted  their  journey.  On  the  5th  of 
anuary,  *  the  cities  of  Buda  and 
Pesth  were  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  Prince  Windischgratz;  the  Hun- 
^rarian  forces,  and  the  more  con- 
spicuous among  the  friends  and 
adherents  of  the  national  cause, 
had  left  both  towns,  and  the 
Magyar  tricolor  was  supplanted 
by  the  black  and  yellow  oanner 
or  Austria.  Prince  Windischgratz 
believed  that  with  Pesth  the 
country  also  was  conquered.    The 

Srodamation  which,  on  the  7th  of 
anuary,  he  addressed  to  the  Hun- 
garian nation,  shows  that  in  his 
opinion  the  war  was  terminated. 
Supported  by  a  loyal  .and  gallant 
army,  he  had  put  tfa^  rebel  bands  to 
flight  and  entered  the  capital.  His 
Buooess,  he  stated,  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the.  fidelity  and  devotaon  of  the 
peasantry,   wnich  scorned  the  in- 


trigues and  defeated  the  d|ans  of  a 
rebellious  faction.   .  The  JBmperor 
had  instructed  him  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  order,  to  establish  Hberty- 
and  fraternity  among  all  classes  ana 
races,  to  promote  the  welfare    of 
Hungary,  and  to  exterminate   the 
rebels.    He  called  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  count^  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  last  respite,  and  to 
submit  of  their  own  uree  will  to 
the  legal  authority  of  the  King  of 
Hungary.    '  By  this  means  alone,' 
concluded    the  victorious   general, 
'  shall  I  be  enabled  to   intercede 
with  his  Majesty  for  the  misguided 
tools  of  the  rebellion.' 


Chaftbb  V. 

Thb  proceedings  of  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz showed  that  he,  for  one» 
did  not  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
assertions  which  his  proclamation 
of  the  7th  of  January  contained. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed  through- 
out the  reconquered  districts,  ana  a 
permanent  court-martial  established 
at  Pesth.    The  surrender  of  arms 
was  rigorously  enforced  in  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  were  accustomed^ 
and  indeed  compelled,  to  arm  them- 
selves against  robber  bands,  and  the 
still   more    dangerous    razzias   of 
wolves  from  the  Carpathian   and 
Styrian    mountains.       The     least 
offensive  demonstrations  of  national 
feeling  were  suppressed  with  rigour 
or  punished   with   cruelty.      The 
prisons  of  Buda  and  Pesth  were 
nlled  with  political  oflenders.    Old 
transgressions  were  raked  up,  and 
an  umimited  scope  was  given  to  the 
hoarded-upvengeance  ofindividualB. 
The  population  of  the  country  and 
of  the  towns  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Imperialist  troops,  whose  creed, 
insolence,  and   brutality  tooK   no 
heed    of  rank,  class,  or   political 
opinions.    To  resist  their  most  ex- 
travagant demands,  to  resent  their 
grossest  outrages,  was  considered  as 
an  '  insult  oflSred  to  his  Majesty's 
troops,'  and  punished  accoramgly. 
Sentenges  of  fines,  of  imprisonment 
in  heavy  irons,    and,  worse   than 
all,  of  corporal  punishment,  were 
literally    showered   upon    the  un- 
fortunate population.      The  Jews, 
a  numerous,  wealthy,   and  conse- 
quently an  influential  class,  were 
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among  the  chief  objects  of  the  Im- 

§  rial  commander's  animadversions, 
e  suspected  them  of  favouring  Mr. 
Kossuth's  party.  A  series  of  vexa- 
tious  decrees  were  published  against 
them  generally,  but  chiefly  against 
the  Jews  of  Pesth,  who  were,  more- 
over, mulcted  in  an  enormous  sum 
as  a  fine  for  their  '  rebellious  ten- 
dencies.' The  Jews,  whatever  their 
sympathies  or  antipathies  formerly 
might  have  been,  were  by  this  treat- 
ment compelled  to  espouse  and 
support  Mr.  Kossuth's  cause.  The 
great  master  of  that  policy  which 
Prince  Windischgratz  represented, 
recommends  the  utmost  caution  and 
forbearance  in  spoliation,  which,  of 
all  kinds  of  injustice,  is  most  im- 
patiently borne  by  the  citizens 
of  every  coimtry.  Hebrews  are 
proverbially  tenacious  of  money. 
The  Jews  of  Festh,  Kaab,  and 
Pressburg,  who  monopolized  trade 
throughout  Hungary,  and  whose 
influence,  swift,  sure,  and  secret, 
extended  from  the  heart  of  Austria 
far  beyond  the  Turkish  frontier, 
proved  the  most  zealous  supporters 
and  most  serviceable  ames  of 
Mr.  Kossuth.  They  facilitated  his 
financial  operations,  carried  de- 
spatches, aha  informed  his  generals 
of  the  strength,  the  positions,  and 
the  movements  of  the  Imperialist 
corps. 

After  the  occupation  of  Pesth,  the 
Imperialist  commanders  confined 
their  operations  to  the  siege  of 
the  fortresses  of  Leopoldstadt  and 
Komom.  Greneral  Nugent,  however, 
occupied  the  counties  on  the  Mur 
and  the  Drave,  thereby  securing 
the  communications  of  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz' army  with  Croatia,  Sty- 
ria,  and  Austria.  The  Generals  Grotz 
and  Frischeisen  entered  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Waagand  the  coxmty 
of  Turocz,  while  in  Upper  Hun^anr, 
Gjeneral  Schlick  advanced  to  withm 
nine  miles  of  Miskolcz.  The  Hun- 
garians were  confined  to  the  wide 
marshy  plains  of  the  Theiss  and  to 
the  banks  of  the  Maros,  where  the 
majority  of  their  levies  were  concen- 
trated tmder  Perozel  and  Bepasy; 
while  measures  were  taken  on  a 
^gantic  scale,  and  almost  incredible 
itMults  were  accomplished  in  the 
creation  and  organization  of  a  large 
popular  army.  Greneral  G<>rgey  had 
TMunteered  to  withdraw  the  atten- 


tion of  the  Imperialists  from  this,  the 
most  importantpoint  of  the  Hunga- 
rian defences.  Hoverine  round  their 
army,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  threatening  their  lines  of  com- 
munication and  retreat,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  attract  the  bulk  of  their 
forces,  and  if  need  be,  to  seek  refuge 
in  Komom  or  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  Prince  Windischgratz 
has  been  severely  censured  for  his 
want  of  energy  in  not  proceeding  at 
once  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Hungarian  insurrection.  His  pro- 
clamation  shows  that  he  waitea  at 
Pesth  to  receive  the  submission  of 
the  various  counties.  His  army  was, 
moreover,  unfit  to  continue  the  cam- 
paign in  winter,  and  amidst  the  de- 
sert plains  and  morasses  of  theTheisa 
and  Maros.  His  bulletins  stated 
that  he  had  marched  from  victory 
to  victory,  and  that  he  had  defeated 
the  Hungarian  armies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  perhaps  a  thousand  lives. 
In  reality,  the  march  from  the  Laytha 
to  Pesth  cost  him  about  20,000  men 
in  killed  and  wounded;  his  regi- 
ments were  decimated  by  disease 
and  want  of  food.  On  many  occa- 
sions, the  videttes  were  foundfrozen 
to  death.  All  his  soldiers  wanted 
rest,  comfort,  and  clothing.  His 
stay  at  Pesth,  however  pemiciouB 
to  the  success  of  his  plans,  was  the 
result  of  necessity  rather  than  of 
choice. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
information  reached  the  head-quar- 
ters at  Debreczin  and  Pesth,  that  at 
least  in  one  part  of  the  country  the 
fortune  of  war  had  been  in  &vour  of 
the  Hungarians. 

Joseph  Bern,  a  Pole,  from  Tamow, 
in  Gralhcia,  who  received  his  military 
education  under  Napoleon,  and  who 
from  1815  to  1820  had  served  in  the 
Bussian  artillery,  under  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  had,  after  the 
battle  of  Schwechat,  solicited  a 
command  in  the  Hungarian  army. 
His  request  was  supported  hj  ma 
high  reputation  for  genius,  science, 
coolness,  and  courage.  He  was  fond 
ei  war,  and  familiar  with  all  its  fea- 
tures. In  1812,  he  served  as  lieute- 
nant of  artillery  in  the  cotds  of 
Davoust  and  Maedonald.  He  as- 
sisted in  the  defence  of  Dantzig 
under  Greneral  Bapp.  In  1815  he 
entered  the  service  of  Kussia,  and 
was  a  captain  and  professor  of  ma- 
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iJiematicfl  in  1819.  He  introduoed 
the  Con^^rere  rocJceto  into  the  Bus- 
sian  artillerj.  Daring  the  Polish 
inflorrection  of  1831,  he  fought  with 
great  distinction  at  Igania,  Ostrocz- 
KA,  and  Praga,  where,  as  a  general, 
he  commanded  the  whole  of  the 
Pdiah  artillery.  In  1833  he  went 
to  Portugal,  and  entered  the  service 
of  Don  Pedro.  But  a  fimatie  among 
his  coontrymen  discharged  a  pistd 
ak  him,  and  the  fate  of  Don  Pedro 
was  decided  before  he  recovered 
from  the  woond.  The  year  1848 
found  Greneral  Bem  at  Vienna,  and 
tiie  fate  of  that  city  drove  hbn  to 
Hungary.  Old,  grey-haired,  of  a 
OMM,  spare  body,  and  literally 
ooRwred  with  wouzidfi,  he  was  never- 
theless Miergetic,  active,  of  an  \m- 
tiring  perseverance,  wary,  full  of 
exnedients,  and  gifted  with  a  mira- 
culous contempt  of  danger.  The 
explosion  of  a  magazine  at  Warsaw 
blew  him  high  into  the  air,  and  left 
him  mangled,  scorched,  but  still 
alive.  He  bore  the  marks  of  all  his 
battles.  He  was  twice  wounded  on 
a  barricade  in  Vienna.  He  would 
read  his  despatches,  and  write  his 
answers,  amiost  a  perfect  hail-stOrm 
of  bullets.  A  stnct  disciplinarian, 
he  was  as  severe  with  others  as  with 
himself.  He  scandalized  theVien- 
nese,  by  insisting  on  shooting  two 
soldiers  of  their  garde  mobile,  <Mie 
for  violating  a  woman,  the  other  for 
insulting  an  officer. 

'  You  will  not  leave  this  position,' 
said  he,  to  the  commander  of  the 
barricade  on  the  Jagerzeile, '  until  it 
is  quite  untenable,  and  then— even 
then,  you  must  not  leave  it.'  And 
to  a  deputation  of  Vienna  gardes 
mobiles,  he  said,  'Will  you  ^ht  or 
treat  P  If  the  latter,  don't  <£sturb 
me,  for  I  never  did  treat.  If  you 
will  fight,  I  am  at  your  service.' 
And  when  they  mentioned  thrir 
hcpeless  condition,  he  replied:  'A 
general  has  always  some  resource, 
and  I  am  a  genersL  I  will  stand 
hj  you  to  thelast  man.  You  speak 
of  treason ! — ^look  at  my  wounds !' 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Mr. 
Kossuth  at  one  time  thought  of  con- 
fiding the  chief  command  of  the 
Hungarian  armies.  But  the  fana** 
tioism  of  the  Poles,  whose  political 


intrigues  Greneral  Bem  'refiised  to 
support,    stepped    in    to     preTent 
an  arrangement  which,  as     sabse- 
quent  events  proved,  would   havo 
changed  the  fortunes  of  H&e  war. 
As  in  Portugal,  so   in   Sungazy, 
General    Bem   was   wounded    by 
a  pistol   shot   from  a  Pole,    who 
loudly  protested  that  the  old  nuui 
was  a  trait(»r.      Such  words   take 
effisct  in  times  of  general  doubt  and 
confusion.    Mr.  Kossuth,  to  quota 
the  words  of  his  biographer,  Som,* 
'  had  a  great  weaSness,  and    one 
which  at  a  later  period  was  attended 
witii  the  most  fatal  consequencee* 
It  was  his  want  of  a  just  and  dne 
appreciation  of  character. 't  He  dis- 
trusted Greneral  Bexn,  but,  oveir&wed 
by  the  cold,  determined  maniiar  of 
the  old  warrior,  he  did  not  dare  to 
utter  his  suspicions.    The  President 
of  the  Hungarian  government  sent 
General  B^  on  what  he  considered 
a  hopeless  expeditioa.     He    gave 
him  a  caaanasid,  but  not  an  army. 
Bem  was  instructed  to  collect  what 
volunteers   would  follow  his  ataa-> 
dard,  and  with  them  to  reoonqoer 
Transylvania. 

That  mivince,  one  of  the  crowns 
lands  or  dependencies  of  Hungary,  ia 
chiefly   inhabited    by    WnlTfJchian 
natives  and  German  settlers.    Both 
were  strongly  opnoeed  to  the  Mag^ 
yar  minority,  ana  the  Wallachiana 
especially  had   profited  from   the 
trouUes  of  Hungary  and  the  pro-^ 
tection  of  the  Imperialist  troops*  to 
wreak  the  stored-up  vengeance  of 
centuries  on  the  heads  of  the  Mag^ 
yars,  at  one  time  the  oppressors  of 
their  race.    The  Ma^ar  cities  and 
villaffes  were occupieoand  disarmed 
by  the  Imnerial  troops.    When  the 
Austrianslefb  them,  they  were  in- 
vaded by  savage  Wallach  hordes, 
which  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
Emperor's  officers.     Iliey  sacked 
and  Dumed  the  towns,  villages,  and 
manor  houses,  butchered  the  inha- 
bitants, or  tormented  them  to  death* 
and  did  not  even  respect  the  sane* 
tity  of  the  grave.     N^^-Enyed, 
Zaiathna,  Abrudbanya,  f  orosbany, 
and  BriHd,  the  most  flourishing  towns 
of  Magyar  Transylvania,  were  left 
by  them   mia»  hei^^  of  smoking 
ruins,  while  in  their  streets  lay,  half 


*  ViieJ.ViBMn'%LmimaKossmA,ynLLp.%0. 
Minsnbimkanntmai  is  the 
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Inmit,  the  mangled  bodies  of  men, 
-vromen,  and  mildren,  with  their 
nails  torn  off,  their  eyes  pat  oat»  or 
their  bodiesrun  through  with  pikes.* 
The  Magyar  population  was  tor  the 
time  literally  exterminated  in  Traa- 
avl^iii.  fite  oommandar  who  <m- 
dertook  the  conquest  of  that  pro- 
Tince  had  nothine  to  eznect  m>m 
the  sympathies  of  its  innabitants. 
He  had  to  contend  with  the  stab- 
bom  Sachsen  or  Grermans,  and  with 
the  hardy,  sayaire  Wallachians.  The 
ooimti7  iteelTooTeied  with  high 
mountains,  and  intersected  By 
long, ..  narrow  valleys  and  rapid 
streams,  is  one  of  nature's  fortresses. 
The  defiles,  the  citadels,  and  forti- 
fied cities  were  held  by  armed  bands 
of  WaUachiaus  and  by  an  Austrian 
army  of  18,000  men  with  60  guns,  six 
and  twelye-pounders.  Still,  General 
Bern  proceeded  to  the  execution  of 
a  task  which,  to  any  other  man, 
would  hare  appeared  liopeless.  He 
collected  the  remnants  of  the  Vien- 
nese insurgents,  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  Hungary,  and  the  fusitive 
Hungarian  forces  which  ou^t  to 
hare  occupied  Transylvania,  but 
whom  the  Austrians  had  compelled 
to  evacuate  that  province.  Zealous, 
energetic  and  persevering,  hecreated 
and  concentrated  a  force  of  6600 


men,  with  1335  horses  and  twenty« 
four  field  pieces,  and  on  the  19th 
December   he    resolutely  opposed 
this  small  army  to  the  lm]>eriali8t 
corps,  which  endeavoured  to  debouch 
from  the  defiles  of  Transylvania  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  Hunsaiy 
and  operating  against  Gross  wardein. 
On  the  19th,  20th,  and  23rd   of 
December,  he  fou^t  the  Austrian 
troops  at  Csucsa,  Sibo,  and  Decs; 
he  routed  them  in  each  of  these 
battles,  and,  proceeding  by  forced 
marches,   appeared   almost    simid- 
taneously  witili  the  fu^tives  before 
the  important  city  of  Klausenburg^ 
where  the  Austrian  general.  War* 
dener,  stood   prepared  with  nina 
battalions  and  a  squadron  of  horse* 
In  this  instance,  a  spirited  resist- 
ance  was   expected,  and  General 
Bon,  who  had  hitherto  gained  hia 
victories  by  the  superior  tactics  of 
his  artillery,  almost  every  piece  of 
whicb  he  placed  and  pomted  witb 
his  own  hands,  encouraged  his  ex* 
hausted  troops  with  the  promise 
of  rest  and  comfortable   quarters 
at    .Klausenburg.       The     capture 
of  that    town   was   easy   beyond 
his     boldest    anticipations.      Dis- 
pirited by  their  late   defeats,  the 
Imperialists  lost  ground  almostat  the 
first  gun-shot,  and  as  General  Bem'a 


*  On  the  18th  October,  1848,  the  WallacfaiaiiB  attacked  Kis-Enyed,  a  little  town 
in  the  county  of  Lower  Albo.  They  tortured  and  killed  all  Magyars,  no  matter 
•of  what  age  or  eez.  L.  Poreolt  with  his  wife  and  his  two  daughters  were  aeiaed  in 
his  house.  Madam  Ponolt  was  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement.  They  put  her  to 
4eath  under  ciicumstanoes  of  the  most  revolting  cruelty.  The  two  girb  were  vio* 
lated  before  their  Other's  eyes,  who  was  killed  with  an  axe. 

M.  Jablonczav,  formerly  a  judge  in  the  same  district,  fled  to  the  fortress  of 
Earlsburg,  and  daimed  the  protection  of  General  Horak,  the  Austrian  commander^ 
at  whose  hands  he  and  Us  son  were  demanded  by  a  crowd  of  armed  WallachiansL 
The  general  surrendered  the  two  victims.  The  Wallachians  boimd  their  feet,  tied 
them  to  a  carriage,  and  dragged  them  through  the  town.  M.  Jablonczay  died.  His 
son  was  dragged  through  all  the  villages  of  the  district,  and  in  eveiy  village  fiilj 
blows  were  administered  to  him.     He  was  finally  piked  to  death. 

Sig^mund  Bartha,  his  wife,  and  some  relations,  sought  reliige  in  a  loft,  where 
tbsy  hid  themsdves  under  the  hay.  They  were  polled  out,  flung  down  into  the 
jaid,  and  canght  on  the  pikes  of  the  Wallachians. 

Clara  Apathin,  a  lady  of  rank,  whose  limbs  were  palsied,  was  bnint  in  her  bed. 

Of  the  Brady  femily,  in  the  county  ofZaiand,  thirteen  persons  were  drowned  is 
awelL 

The  city  of  Zalathna  was  destroyed  by  a  horde  of'  Wallachians  led  bv  their 
cfaie^  Janku.  Two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  murdered  almost  under  the 
eyes  of  the  Austrian  troops.  The  administrator,  John  Nemegyi,  was  shot,  and  his 
son,  a  child  of  four  years  old,  was  piked.  The  wife  of  the  Doctor  Decanie,  severely 
wounded,  lay  writhing  on  the  ground,  crying  for  mercy.  A  Wallaeh  took  a  hmoe 
uuSl  killed  her  in  a  manner  whidi  decency  forbids  us  to  speeify. 

Janku,  the  Walbeh  chiel^  was  aftsrwaids  tiie  guest  of  General  Haynau.  He 
was  deooiated  by  tiie  Emperor  Franois  Joseph,  who  shook  hands  with  him,  smring : 
Jftrffm  /wtKi  JmhUf  twrg  muUmm  /stM<t/— flee  Oseta  and  also  Patack/s  Warim 
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troops  advanced,  still  supported  by 
quiexandefiective  discharges  of  lutil- 
lery  on  their  flanks,  their  antagonists 
tunied     from    the    contest,     and 
fled  to  the  north-east,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Bisztritz.  This  sudden  flight 
encouraged  General  Bern   to  fresh 
exertions.    His  soldiers,  careless  of 
rest  and  food,  pressed  on  in  pur- 
suit, and,  attacking  and  defeating 
the  Austnans  when  they  attempted 
to    rally     at    Bethlen,    Bisztritz, 
and    Tmucsa,    Bern    drove    them 
through  the  defiles  of  Borgo,  and 
compelled    them    to   seek    refuge 
in   the  Bukovina.     The   cities  of 
iKlausenburg*  and  Bisztritz  were  oc- 
cupied by  his  forces,  and  on  the 
13th  of  tianuary,  when  he  marched 
against    the    important   town    of 
Marcs- Vasarhely,  the  Austrian  gar- 
rison evacuated  the  place  at  the 
first  news  of  his  approach  and  re- 
treated to  Mediash.  So  great  was  the 
success  and  the  confidence  of  the  vic- 
torious general,  that  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Kossuth :  '  I  ask  you  neither  for  sol- 
diers, nor  weapons,  nor  money.    I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  get  as  much 
of  them  fUB  I  want.*    And  he  added 
that  within  three  days  he  expected 
to  be  in  possession  of^errmanstadt, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tran- 
sylvama.    True  to  his  word,  on  that 
cfay  he  led  his  troops  over  the  plain 
in  front  of  the  town,  which  is  forti- 
fied with  a  wall  and  rampart,  and 
which  was,  on  this  occasion,  sur- 
rounded by  formidable  redoubts, 
and  occupied  by  9000  foot,  2000 
cavalry,  30  field-pieces,  and  24  pieces 
of  heavy  ordnance.     The  Austrian 
troops  were,  moreover,  supported  by 
7000  German  and  Wallacnian  irre- 
^[ulars.  To  confront  so  large  an  army 
m  its  advantageous  position,  General 
Bem  brouffht  7000  men  and  30  guns 
into  the  pleun  of  Herrmanstadt.  He 
was  by  far  too  experienced  a  genend 
to  bo  blind  to  the  impossibuity  of 
success,  unless  the  Imperialists,  de- 
moralized by  their  frequent  defeats 
and  their   terror   of  Bem's  artil- 
lery, should  chance  to  decline  the 
battle  and  effect  tibeir  retreat.    The 
assurance  with  which  he  led   his 
soldiers  up  to  the  very  mouths  of 
the  Austrian  t;annon  ^owed  that  he 
relied  rather  on  the  moral  effect  of 
his  temerity,  than  on  the  means  by 
which  battles  are  usually  lost  and 
won.    Nor  was  he  altogetiier  wrong 


in  his  calculations.  Besertionfl  had 
of  late  been '  frequent  among  the 
Austrian  troops,  and  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Austrian  commander. 
General  Puchner,  had  narrowly 
escaped  the  consequences  of  a  mu- 
tiny among  his  officers.  Indeed,  so 
convinced  were  even  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Herrmanstadt  of  the  tenor 
of  the  troops  and  the  rebelliona 
spirit  of  their  leaders,  that  they 
left  the  city  in  crowds  for  the*  dense 
forests  of  the  defiles  of  Bothen- 
thurm. 

But  Greneral  Bern's  expectatioiw» 
whatevertheymight  be,weresignB]H' 
disappointed.  As  his  troops  aa- 
vanoed  on  the  road  with  their  sjp- 
tillery  on  either  fiank,  and  when 
they  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  outer  entrenchments,  the  Im- 
perialist artillery  opened  upon  them. 
The  first  discharge  ooverea  General 
Bem  and  his  steff*.  His  adjutant 
and  one  of  his  colonels  were  killed 
by  his  side.  In  another  moment 
the  fire  was  returned  by  the  Hnn- 
garian  artill^y,  and  a  violent  can- 
nonade  commi^ced.  In  thu  «n. 
gagement  the  inftmtty  and  cavahr 
also  were  brought  into  action.  Bem^ 
y iennalegion  and  his  Szeklerhussan 
(almost  me  only  natives  of  Tran- 
sylvania who  espoused  the  Hun- 
garian cause)  made  three  unsuc- 
cessfrd  attempts  to  take  the  works. 
They  were  each  time  driven  back 
by  the  grape-shot  and  the  mus- 
ketry of  the  Imperislists.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Hungarian  artillery, 
which  was  stationed  in  the  open 
plain,  was  repeatedly  attacked  by 
the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  each  time 
the  attack  was .  repulsed  by  a 
murderous  fire,  supported  by  the 
violent  onset  of  Bem's  hussars. 
When  the  engagement  had  lasted 
above  five  hours,  it  was  found  that 
of  the  Hungarian  guns  six  had  been 
dismounted,  and  the  centre  and 
left  wing  of  their  position  were 
seriously  shaken  by  the  enemy's 
&re.  llieir  ammunition  was  spent. 
A  retreat  was  unavoidable,  and  the 
first  retrograde  movements  were 
making  when  the  rear-guard  of  the 
army,  under  the  command  of  Muor 
Gzetz,  gained  the  field  ofbat^Ie.  Tnat 
officer,  who  ought  to  haveamved  im- 
mediately afterthe  commencement  of 
the  engagement,  came  in  time  to 
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cover  the  retreat  of  Ms  general  hj 
another  attack.  But  even  this 
BQCcour  did  not  avail  to  rouse  the 
hopes  of  the  youne  and  undisciplined 
H^ngariaatooops!  BetreatingSowlv 
at  first,  they  soon  wavered,  dispersea, 
and  covered  the  field  in  their  rapid, 
disorderly  flight,  while  the  Austrian 
librse  and  artillery  issued  from  their* 
entrenchments  to  complete  the  vic- 
tory. It  was  at  this  trying  mo- 
Hient  that  General  Bern's  cool 
and  calculating  courage  served  him 
in  tlie  stead  or  an  army.  He  made 
no  fruitless  attempts  to  rally  the 
fugitives,  but  surrounded  by  one 
squadron  of  hussars  and  supported 
by  only  six  field-pieces,  he  con- 
fronted the  Imperialists,  firing,  re- 
treating, and  firing  a^ain,  and  for 
seven  long  hours  keeping  his  pur- 
suers at  bay.  In  these  seven  hours 
be  retreated  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an 
bour,  and  at  eight  o'clock  at  night 
lie  reached  the  village  of  Stolzen- 
burg,  where,  placing  his  artillery 
in  a  commanding  position,  and  im- 
peding the  enemy's  advance  by  the 
destruction  of  a  oridge,  he  made  a 
definitive  and  successful  resistance. 
His  fugitive  troops  returned  to  Stol- 
xenburg  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2^nd 
of  January,  General  Bem,  though 
apparently  defeated,  held  a  com- 
manding position  within  a  few  miles 
firom  the  field  of  battle  and  the 
capital  of  Transylvania.  The  news 
of  these  events,  proceeding  as  they 
did  from  a  mat  of  the  country^  from 
which  Mr.  Kossuth,  even  in  his  most 
sanguine  moments,  could  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  anything  but  de- 
feats, reanimated  me  course  of 
the  Hungarian  leader.  Though 
the  attack  on  Herrmanstadt  had 
proved  unsuccessful,  it  was  now 
certain  thatGeneral  Puchner  and  his 
anny  were  kept  in  check  by  an  able 
and  daring  commander,  at  the  head 
of  a  force  whose  numbers  were  daily 
increasing,  while  each  engagement 
added  to  their  experience  in  war. 
Aooordingto  the  original  plan  of 
Prince  Windischgratz,  it  was 
General  Puchner's  task  to  lead  his 
army  from  Transylvania  into  the 
plains  of  Hungary,  to  occupy 
Qroeswardein,  Debreczin,  ahd  the 
odier  head-quarters  of  Magyariam, 
andt  supported  hj  the  troops  from 
the  Banati  to  prevent  the  escape  of 


Mr.  Kossuth  and  the  rest  of  the 
Magyar  leaders.  This  part  of  the 
plan  had  signally  failed.  Whatever 
the  result  m  the  campaign  might  be, 
it  was  now  certain  that  the  Hunga- 
rian forces  expelled  from  Pesth  were 
not  to  be  driven  back  to  that  town 
by  the  advance  of  General  Puchner 
in  their  rear.  The  Commander-in 
chief  of  the  Imperisl  army  was  com- 
pelled to  resume  his  operations 
against  the  plains  of  the  Theiss, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  detach 
fr^sh  forces  in  pursuit  of  General 
Gt>rgey,  who,  retreating  along  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  threaten- 
ing the  Austrian  corps  which  block- 
a£d  the  fortresses  of  Slomom  and 
Leopoldstadt,  defied  the  Imperialist 

general  by  a  line  of  march  which 
rought  him  to  the  vicinity  of  Press- 
burg  and  of  the  frontier  of  Austria 
Proper.  It  required  but  the  genius 
of  a  Bem  to  malce  this  vexatious  po- 
sition  one  of  real  danger  for  the 
Austrian  Empire.  But,  even  at 
this  early  period  of  the  war,  it 
seemed  to  be  General  Gorgey^s  ob- 
ject to  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  his  ul- 
timate intentions.  There  was  even 
then  a  moderation  in  his  mauGBUvres 
against  the  Imperialists  which  ad- 
mitted but  of  one  construction.  It 
was  his  object  to  show  himself  as  a 
formidable  antagonist,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  avoid  being  hated 
as  an  enemy ;  to  detach  the  troops 
under  his  command  from  the  na- 
tional cause  and  to  form  for  himself 
an  army  which  would  be  willing  to 
fight  Am  battles  and  consent  to  his 
treaties ;  and  finally  to  obtain  an 
infiuential  and  commanding  position 
in  that  Imperial  army,  which  to  him, 
as  to  every  Austrian  officer,  stood  in 
the  place  of  country,  friends,  and 
home.  All  his  actions  conduced  to 
that  one  leading  idea.  The  Hun^- 
rians  identified  Mr.  Kossuth  with 
the  national  cause.  It  was  Mr. 
Kossuth  whom  he  mentioned  with 
studious  contempt,  whose  orders  he 
disobeyed  with  a  vauntingefironteiy, 
and  whom  he  denounced  as  a  '  quifi- 
driver'  and  a  '  pettifogger.'  Severe 
and  almost  obdurate  to  his  troops, 
neglectful  of  their  comfort  and 
careless  of  their  suffering,  his 
treatment  of  the  Austrian  -pnaaaetm 
was  marked  by  a  kindness  which 
caused  his  soldiers  to  say  it  was 
better  to  be  an  Austrian  captive 
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than  a  Honved.  The  captive  offi- 
cers, in  particidar,  were  me  objects 
of  his  attention  and  almost  tender 
care.  While  Prince  Windischg^tz 
and  the  Austrian  commanders  gene- 
rally took  a  pride  in  ill-treating 
their  prisoners — ^while  some  of  the 
captiTe  Hungarian  officers  were 
shot,  some  hanged,  .  and  others 
loaded  with  heavy  irons — ^while  the 
captiye  Honveds  and  hussars  were 
deprived  of  the  most  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  and  compelled  to 
brave  the  severi^  of  the  winter  with 


naked  feet  and  in  open  yards  and 
sheds :  Greneral  Gorgey,  far  from  al« 
leviatinff  tl^  sufferinss  of  his  ocnin- 
trymen  by  judicious  mreats  or  acts  of 
retaliation,  insisted  on  seeing  his  pri» 
soners  well  fed,  lodged,  and  dotbed, 
and  some  of  the  more  conspicamiB. 
among  them  shared  his  table.  This 
tfztraordinaiy  forbearance  in  ao 
stem  a  man  was  at  the  time  ascribed 
to  an  under-current  of  generosity  in 
Grorgey's  character,  nor  was  it  poft* 
sible  to  suspect  the  true  cause  of  ao 
much  apparent  humanity. 


THE   LAST   BUCCANIE:B: 

A  DITTT  OF  17fitD. 

OH,  England  is  a  pleasant  pkce,  for  them  that's  rich  and  high ; 
And  England  is  a  cruel  place,  for  worn-out  chaps  like  I ; 
But  such  a  port  for  mariners  I  ne'er  shall  see  a^ain. 
As  the  pleasant  Isle  of  Aves,  beside  the  Spani^  main. 

Thence  we  sailed  against  the  Spaniard,  with  his  freights  of  plate  and  gold^ 
Which  he  wrung  by  cruel  tortures  from  the  Indian  folks  of  (dd ; 
Likewise  the  merchant-captains,  with  hearts  as  hard  as  stone. 
That  flog  men,  and  keel-haul  them,  and  starve  them  to  the  bone. 

There  were  forty  craflrin  Aves  that  were  both  swifb  and  stout. 
All  aamished  well  with  small  arms  and  cannons  round  about ; 
And  a  thousand  men  in  Aves  made  laws  both  fair  and  free, 
To  choose  their  gallant  captains,  and  obey  them  loyally. 

In  the  pleasant  Isle  of  Aves  were  neither  rich  nor  poor. 
But  each  man  share  and  share  alike,  and  none  ^t  less  nor  more ; 
Which  boimd  us  all  like  brethren  so,  to  join  with  heart  and  hand. 
Was  never  Guarda  Costa  yet  our  shot  an  hour  could  stand. 

Oh,  the  palms  grew  high  in  Aves,  and  fruit  as  gay  as  gold, 
With  pairakeets  and  humming-birds  most  beaut^us  to  behold ; 
And  the  negro  girls  to  Aves  from  bondage  fast  did  flee. 
To  welcome  gay  young  mariners,  a  sweeping  in  from  sea. 

Oh,  sweet  it  was  in  Aves,  to  hear  the  landward  breeze, 
A-swing  with  eood  tobacco  in  a  net  between  the-  trees ; 
With  a  negro  lass  to  fan  you,  while  you  listened  to  the  roar 
Of  the  briers  on  the  reef  outside,  that  never  came  to  shore. 

But  Scripture  saith,  an  ending  to  all  fine  things  must  be. 
So  the  kmg's  ships  sailed  on  Aves,  and  quite  put  down  were  we. 
All  day  we  fought  like  tigers,  but  they  burst  the  booms  at  night, 
And  I  fled  in  a  piragua  sore  wounded  from  the  fight. 

X^ine  days  I  floated  starving,  and  a  negro  lass  beside, 

TiU,  for  all  I  tried  to  cheer  her,  the  poor  young  thing  she  died. 

But  as  I  lav  a  gasping,  a  Bristol  sail  came  by, 

And  brougEt  me  home  to  England  here,  to  beg  until  I  die. 

And  now  I*m  old  and  going — ^I*m  sure  I  can't  say  where ; 
One  comfort  is,  this  world's  so  hard,  1  can't  be  worse  oJBT  there. 
If  I  might  but  be  a  sea-bird,  I'd  fly  back  across  the  main, 
To  the  pleasant  Isle  of  Aves,  to  see  it  once  again. 
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ROMANTIC  FABLES  AOT)  POPULAE  SUPEBSTITIONS. 


THE  English  poets  are  so  fre- 
qnent  in  their  Teferences  to  the 
trapcn^tions  which,  less  than  three 
centimes  ago,  confined  to  exist  in 
the  popnlar  mind,  that  snoh  matters 
have  acquired  greater  importance 
than  they  might  otherwise  have 
possessed ;  though  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  many  of  the  creationB 
of  fable,  even  witnont  such  recom- 
xnendation,  are  intrinsically  beauti- 
fbl,  and  contain  a  germ  of  truth 
which  may  be  easily  disoovered,  if, 
as  Cowley  si^s,  we  '  open  and  intend 
our  eye.*  ifot,  however,  to  venture 
upon  this  higher  ground,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  that  subjects 
which  delighted  Milton,  even  in  his 
mature  years^which  were  Olumi- 
nated  by  the  radiance  of  Spenser's 
fancy  and  imagination— and  whereoa 
the  colossal  mind  of  Shakespeare 
dwelt  with  love  (to  pass  over  a 
host  of  less  great,  but  still  mighty, 
intellects), — are  worthy  of  regard 
and  investigation  during^  the  inter- 
vals of  graver  studies.  JNTo  produc- 
tion of  the  himian  intellect  can  be 
altogether  trivial;  and  whatever  is 
beautiful  or  sublime,  becomes  a  truth 
to  the  mind,  if  not  a  fact  to  the 
senses.  The  universality  of  this 
Idnd  of  fiction,  also,  gives  it  peculiar 
interest.  Fable  appears  to  have 
flowed  from  the  same  sacred  oriental 
founts  whence  our  very  being  ia 
derived.  Its  origin  is  nearly  coeval 
with  that  of  humanity.  The  clear 
atmosphere  of  the  world's  morning 
hangs  above  it;  and  with  the  first 
gushing  of  the  Hving  stream  of  na- 
tions towards  the  desert  places  of 
the  earth,  the  vast  river  of  romantic 
fiction  and  superstition  seems  to 
bave  gone  forth,  and  to  have  left 
remarkable  evidences  of  its  progress 
and  omnipresence. 

As,  however,  the  great  family  of 
man  has  been  split  up  into  a  variety 
of  races,  each  havmg  the  same 
general  diaracteristics,  but  certain 
minor  i^iades  of  difibrence,  so  has  it 
been  with  the  posterity  of  fi^le. 
Northern  manners  and  customs, 
nortiiieni  somery,  and  northern 
dunate,  have  miparted  to  the 
eiiental  stock  a  new  oQmplezkmy 


and  in  some  cases  have  even  modi- 
fied its  form ;  but  the  identity  may 
generally  be  traced.  This  variety* 
however,  is  one  of  the  chief  excel* 

«  lences  of  the  popukr  superstitionB 
of  England.  We  have  the  fantastic 
and  cdaborate  gorgeousness  of  the 
Easty  with  the  savage  crnindeur  and 
primeval  ruggedness  of  the  JS^orth ; 
visions  full  of  colour  and  aerial 
light,  side  by  side  with  remote 
Xnks  and  dkolste  ondumtmente. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  our 
poetical  literature  shouldabound  with 
allusions  to  so  rich  amytholo^;  nor 
that  we  should  desire  to  gossip  with 
our  readers  upon  imaginative  crea- 
tions which  do  not  appear  to  have 
received  their  due  share  of  attention. 
It  is  proposed  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  most  remarkable  faMes 
and  superstitions  which  the  great 
poets  and  early  romance-writers  of 
England  have  ennobled  by  their 
use, — of  course,  with  the  exception 
of  those  borrowed  from  the  stores  of 
Greece  and  Some,  which  are  too 
well  known  to  require  further  ^uci- 
dation.  The  singular  thread  of  con- 
nexion, running  from  hmd  to  land, 
will  in  most  mstanoes  be  traced; 
and  (wherever  it  is  possible)  the 
remote  origin  of  the  £able  under 
consideration — whether  existing  in 
some  terror  common  to  the  human, 
mind,  or  in  a  national  peculiarity*— 
will  be  shown.  The  progress  of 
races  is  often  curiously  exemplified 
in  these  slight  histories;  and  few 
things  are  more  pleasant  than  to 
find  that,  without  knowing  it»  we 
have  been  enjoying  a  fairy  tale  or  a 
poetical  abstnetion  in  oommon  with 

'  the  Chinese  and  Persians,  or  with 
the  aborigines  of  Jbnerica.  Tho 
denizens  of  our  nursery,  and  the 
shapes  that  people  the  heights  of 
our  Parnassus,  come  indeed  Scorn. 
strange  and  remote  j^aces  —  firom 
'  the  fiurthest  steep  of  India,'  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  firom 
the  long-lost  islands  of  Atlantis, 
across  waters  that  were  once  thought 
to  be  the  limits  of  the  world. 

In  no  fiction  is  this  m<»e  remark- 
ably shown  than  in  the  one  with 
whibh  we  proposed  to  ^Tomffw^^ 
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JDbagoks.     . 

The  Dragon  is  {>erliap8  the  most 
celebrated  animal  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dem fable.  It  has  been  represented 
by  poets,  painters,  and  romancers, 
as  a  gigantic  and  anomalous  creature, 
beanng  some  resemblance  to  a  ser- 
pent, with  the  addition  of  wings  and 
feet.  Most  probably  the  idea  origi- 
nated in  the  East ;  for  we  find  tluit 
the  Chin0se,  Persians,  and  other 
oriental  races,  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  monsters,  which,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  did  not  in 
any  way  differ  from  the  dr^ons  of 
European  fiction.  From  the  East  the 
fable  may  have  found  its  way  to 
Gh-eece,  in  the  mythology  of  which 
country  it  frequently  appears ;  and 
thence,  possibly,  it  was  disseminated 
oyer  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  what- 
ever spot  may  hare  been  its  cradle, 
or  whatever  the  path  by  which  it 
has  travelled,  certain  it  is  that  few 
countries  in  the  civilized  portions  of 
the  globe  are  without  some  traces 
of  its  presence.  In  the  poetry  and 
fiiiry  legends  of  modern  Europe, 
however:  it  has  made  the  greatoTt 
figure.  A  dragon  was  the  most  ter- 
rmc  and  dangerous  enemy  that  the 
knight-errant  of  mediseval  romance 
could  possibly  encounter;  and  nu- 
merous are  the  narrations  that  have 
come  down  to  us  of  battles  between 
these  mortal  foes.  The  dragon  ap- 
pears, for  the  most  part,  as  a  lonely 
animal,  living  in  obscure  caverns 
among  the  clefts  of  moimtains,  or  in 
morasses,  and  occasionally  issuing 
forth  to  ravage  the  neighbouring 
cities.  His  size  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  gigantic,*  and  his  strength 
prodigious ;  his  breath  is  poisonous, 
turning  the  country,  for  many  miles 
round  his  abode,  into  a  desert ;  his 
nature  is  remorseless  and  blood- 
thirsty; and,  as  if  to  render  any 
attack  upon  him  the  more  hopeless, 
he  is  completel]|r  cased  in  a  species 
of  armour,  consisting  of  a  succession 
of  shining  scales,  of  such  adamantine 
hardness  as  to  defy  the  sharpest 
weapon  and  the  strongest  arm.  But 
he  has  one  vulnerable  point,  which, 
like  the  heel  of  Achilles,  eventually 
causes  his  destruction. 


The  finest  and  most  elaborste  de- 
scription of  a  dragon  in^Sn^lish 
poetry  is  to  be  found  in  Spenser's 
M'aery  QueeTie :  see  book  i.  canto  11 
— ^where  the  Eed-cross  knight  con- 
tends for  more  than  two  days  -vrith 
one  of  these  monsters.      Dragon- 
encounters,  however,  had  been  ren- 
%  dered  famous  before  Spenser's  time 
by  the   metrical  romance   of   Syr 
Jaevis  qf  Hampton,  which  was  Iieid 
in  great  estimation  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Chaucer.    In  this  poem — 
if  such  it  may  be  called — ^tne  pas- 
sage describing  the  dragon  killed 
by  Sir  Bevis  would  seem  to  have 
furnished  Spenser  with  some  hints. 
llius  writes  the  old  versifier : — 

Whan  the  Dragon,  that  foule  is. 
Had  a  syght  of  Syr  Bevis, 
He  cast  up  a  loude  ciy 
As  it  had  thondred  iu  the  sky : 
He  turn'd  his  bely  towaide  the  sim  ; 
It  was  ereater  than  any  tomie : 
His  sctJes  were  biyghter  than  the  glas. 
And  harder  they  were  than  any  braa : 
Betweene  his  shulder  and  his  tayle 
Was  forty  fote,  withouten  £»yle. 

In  another  old  metrical  romance, 
chronicling  the  achievements  of  Sir 
Guy  of  Warwick,  we  have  a  dragon 
thus  described : — 

He  is  aa  blacke  as  any  cole. 

Bugged  as  a  rough  foal : 

His  bodye,  from  the  navel  upward. 

No  man  can  pierce,  it  is  soe  harde. 

Pawes  he  hath  as  a  lion  ; 

All  that  he  toucheth  he  slayeth  dead 

downe : 
Great  wings  he  hath  to  flighte ; 
There  is  no  man  that  beare  him  mighte. 
There  mav  no  man  fighte  him  againe. 
But  that  he  slayeth  him  certaine ; 
For  a  fouler  beaste  than  is  he, 
I  wisse  of  none  never  herd  ye. 

The  vulnerable  part  in  the  dragon 
wa3  underneath  the  wings,  the  flesh 
there  not  being  protected  with 
scales;  and  by  piercing  this  place, 
the  heroes  of  the  old  romances  gene- 
rally obtained  the  victory.  But  the 
dragon  in  the  Faery  Queene  is  killed 
in  a  difierent  manner.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day  of  the  combat, 
the  knight  rush#s  at  his  foe,  sword 
in  h^;  and  the  monster  advancmg 
to  meet  him  with  his  mouth  '  gaping 


*  At  least  by  the  poets ;  but  the  painters  and  other  artists  appear  to  have  mide 
a  mistake  in  this  respect.  In  most  old  pictures,  and  on  our  own  coins,  the  dragon 
is  represented  as  a  sort  of  overgrown  winged  lizard,  not  arable,  one  would  think, 
of  inspiring  any  great  terror. 
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wyde/  the  weapon  passes  down  Lis 
throat  into  his  vitals.  The  dragon 
in  Ghiy  qfWdrvsich  is  slain  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  a  curious  fiict  that 
a  methoa  similar  to  this  is  often 
employed  in  South  America  in  de- 
stroying the  alligator ;  to  which — or 
rather  to  its  near  relation,  the  cro- 
codile—we  shall  presently  show  that 
the  dragon  of  poetry  and  romance  ^ 
bears  some  resemblance. 

We  fre<]uently  find  the  dragon, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  fable,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  guard  to  enchanted 
castles,  subterranean  abodes  of  ma- 
^cians,  hidden  treasure,  &c.  Thus, 
m  the  Grecian  mythology,  the 
Golden  Apples  of  tne  Hesperides 
are  watched  by  a  dragon  that  slee]^ 
neither  night  nor  day ;  so,  also,  is 
the  Golden  Fleece,  which  occasioned 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  In  one 
of  the  stories  told  by  the  Countess 
D'Anois,  in  her  collection  of  fairy 
tales,  the  entrance  to  a  dark  and 
fearful  cavern,  through  which  runs 
a  fountain  of  inestimable  virtue,  is 
guarded  by  two  dragons  darting  fire 
from  their  mouths  and  eyes ;  and  in 
the  romance  of  TotA  a-JLmcolne  is  a 
similar  adventure  to  that  of  the  Hes- 
perian apples — a  dragon  being  em- 
ployed as  sentinel  over  a  Tree  of 
Gold  that  bears  golden  fruit,  and  a 
knight  being  sent  to  slay  him. 

]>ragons  are  often  used  in  drawing 
the  chariots  of  magicians  and  en- 
chantresses through  the  air.  This, 
like  many  other  features  of  the 
dragon  fable,  may  be  discovered  in 
the  Grecian  mythology,  where  we 
find  that  Medea  was  transported 
from  place  to  place  in  the  manner 
alluded  to.  But  the  same  notion 
has  been  frequently  used  by  more 
modem  fabunsts.  Doctor  Faustus 
accomplishes  his  aerial  journeys  by 
these  means: — 'And  behold,  there 
stood  a  wagon,  with  two  dragons  be- 
fore it  to  draw  the  same ;  and  all  the 
waeon  was  of  a  light  burning  fire ; 
and  for  that  the  moon  shone,  I  was 
the  wiUinger  at  that  time  to  dejMirt. 
.....  Hereupon  I  got  me  into 
the  wagon,  so  tnat  the  dragons  car- 
ried me  up  right  into  the  air.'  (See 
chapter  xxi.  of  the  old  romance  of 
DocUyr  Faustus,  translated  from  the 


Grerman  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.)  On  another  occasion, 
Faustus  is  carried  through  a  part  of 
Hell  by  '  two  great  dragons  fastened 
unto  a  wagon.    (Chapter  xx.) 

Dragons  have  also  been  employed 
by  the  poets  to  draw  the  chariot  of 
the  Moon,  or  of  Nig^ht.  Milton 
alludes  to  this  fiction  in  H  Pense^ 
roso: — 
While  Cynthii^  checks  her  dtngon-yoke 
Gently  o'er  the  accufitom'd  oiJu 

And  Shakspeare,  in  Oymbeline  (Act  ii. 
scene  2) : — 

Haste,  haste,  ye  dragons  of  the  Night  I 

that  dawning 
May  hare  the  raven's  eye. 

Steevens,  in  commenting  on  this 
passage,  says :  '  The  task  of  drawing 
the  chariot  of  Night  was  assignea 
to  dragons,  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed watehfulness.'  The  chariot 
of  Ceres,  likewise,  was  drawn  hj 
dragons. 

In  the  early  agesof  Christianity,  the 
dragon  was  m^oduced  into  religion 
as  a  type  of  Satan — a  symbol  wmch, 
in  all  probability,  was  suggested  by 
the  similarity  existing  between  the 
draj^n  of  ficti<Hi  and  the  serpent,  in 
which  shape,  as  we  are  told,  the 
Evil  One  nrst  appeared  upon  earth. 
Phineas  Fleteher,  in  his  Purple 
Island  (canto  7),  when  allegorizing 
the  Vices,  describes  their  king  as  a 
dragon ;  and  Dante  calls  one  of  his 
devSs  Draahigazzo — a  venomous 
dragon.  Tne  saints,  both  male  and 
female,  are  often  represented  in  old 
pictures  treading  upon  the  necks  of 
tiiese  monsters,*  or  quelling  their 
fierceness  by  finprinkling  them  with 
holy  water.  According  to  a  Prx>- 
ven^al  legend,  which  has  fi:e^uently 
been  painted,  Martha,  the  sister  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  was  preaching  to 
the  people  of  Aix  at  a  time  when  a 
fearnd  dragon,  called  the  Terasque, 
which  during  the  day  lay  concealed 
in  the  river  Bhone,  was  ravaging 
the  whole  cotmby.  Martha  spe^ily 
vanquished  this  monster  by  the 
virtue  of  a  few  drops  of  holy  water ; 
and,  having  secured  him  with  her 
girdle  or  garter,  which  seems  to 
have  been  as  strong  as  an  adamantine 
chain,  led  him  in  triumph  to  the 
good    citizens,   by  whom  he  was 


*  Might  not  this  have  sug^sted  to  Milton  the  5th  and  6th  lines  of  his  sonnet 
To  the  Lord  General  Cromwell'  ? — 

And  oti  the  neck  of  crowndd  Fortune  proud 
Mast  rtar*d  God*s  trcphia,  and  his  work  punued. 
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preseniiy  deepatdied.  St.  Michael, 
the  Archangel,  is  mentioned  in 
Seripture  by  St.  John,  as  fighting 
against '  the  Dragon'  and  his  host, — 
iniich  expression  is,  of  course,  to  be 
received  as  typical  of  Satan  and  his 
temptations ;  and  Gnido  has  painted 
a  picture,  in  which  Michael  is  repre- 
sented treading  on  the  prostrate 
Fiend,  who  has  a  tail  and  wings  re- 
sembling those  of  a  dragon.  Hence 
Milton,  m  his  Ode  on  the  Nativity 
(st.  18),  writes : — 
The  old  Dragon  under  groimd. 
In  stniter  limits  bound. 

Not  half  8o  &T  casts  his  usuxp^d  sway ; 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  £ul, 
Swindges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded 
taiL 

Many  odier  saints  of  the  Boman- 
cathoUc  calendar  hare  been  cele- 
bratedforovercomingdragons.  Near 
tiie  pillar  on  whidi  St.  Simeon  Styli- 
tes  18  said  to  have  dwelt  firom  year 
to  year,  was  the  cave  of  a  dragon, 
who  was  so  exceedingly  'wnomoos, 
tliat  he  poisoned  eveiyming  within 
a  certain  distance  round  his  abode. 
This  beast  (according  to  the  autho- 
lity  of  the  Golden  ieaend)  haying 
had  his  eye  transfixed  by  a  stake, 
came  in  his  blindness — ^being  now 
rendered  meek  and  humble  by  pain 
-»to  the  saint's  pillar  j  placed  his  eye 
against  it,  and  so  temained  for  the 
apace  of  three  days  in  all  gentleness 
and  devotion,  and  never  did  hann 
to  any  living  creature:  insomuch 
that  Simeon,  seeing  the  hand  of 
God  in  this  matter,  ordered  earth 
and  water  to  be  brought  and  placed 
on  the  draeon's  eye;  which  toeing 
done,  behold!  forth  <came  the  stake, 
a  full  cubit  in  length;  and  the 
people,  seeing  this  miracle,  glorified 
Goa;  and  we  dragon  arose  and 
adored  for  two  hours,  and  so  de- 
parted to  his  cave. 
•  The  renowned  hero  of  the  Seven 
Ckampions  of  Christendom,  is  not 
merely  a  creation  of  romance,  but 
was  worshipped  hj  our  papistical 
ancestors  as  a  veritable  saint;  and 
his  contest  with  the  dragon  has 
been  looked  upon  as  nothing  more 
than  a  type  of  his  spiritual  warfiure 
with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

But  samts  and  other  holy  men 
were  not  the  only  quellers  of 
dragons.  According  to  a  tradition, 
fuU  of  eastern  wildness  and  beauty, 
and  related  by  John  Florio  in  ms 
singular  old  Dictionary  of  Italian 


and  English,  l^e  panther  pot 
this  virtue.   '  She  is  said/  writes  our 
authority, '  to  be  a  friend  to  all  other 
wild  beasts,  except  to  the  dragon; 
whose  nature  is,  that,  as  soon  as  she 
hath  weU  fed,  she  betakes  horself  to 
her  cave  or  den,  and  there    falls 
asleep,  and  sleeps  three  whole  days, 
and  then    wakens;  and,  yawninf, 
opens  her  mouth  very  wide,  hreath- 
ing  forth  so  sweet  a  breath  that  all 
the  neighbouring  beasts  do  smell  it, 
and,  foUowing  me  scent  of  it,  run 
all  unto  her,  and   gazingly   stand 
about  her;  except  the  dragon,  who 
for  fear  hideth  himeelf  under  the 
ground*^ 

In  the  romance  of  Dr.  Fcnutus, 
before  quoted,  dragons  are  frequently 
mentioned  among  the  tenors  of  heXT; 
the  devils — ^Me^iistophiles  himsel 
among   the  number — often    mani- 
festing themselves  in  that    shape. 
We  are  informed,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  history,  how  Faustus 
went  into  a  wood  '  to  practise  his 
devilish  art;'  and  how,  alter  remain- 
ing there  for  some  time  without  any 
satisfactory  result,  he  '  began  ocain 
to  conjure  the  spirit  Mephistoplmes, 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Devils, 
to  appear  in  his  likeness;  whereat 
suddenly,  over  his  head,  hung  hover- 
ing in  the  air  a  mighty  dragon.' 
In  chapter  xix.  of  the  some  work, 
Faustus  calls  for  Mephistophiles  to 
perform  some  office  for  him ;  *  where- 
upon came  a  fierce  dragon,  flying, 
and  spitting  fire  round  about  the 
house. 

The  dragon  fable  appears  to  have 
been  very  current  among  the  ancient 
Britons — the  figure  of  a  dragon, 
indeed,  was  adopted  by  them  as 
their  national  symbol.  Uther, 
king  of  Britain,  and  father  of  the 
great  Arthur,  was  sumamed  Pen- 
oragon,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  wearing  an  image  of  a  dragon 
upon  his  helmet — Pen  being  the 
British  word  for  head;  and  Spenser 
has  placed  the  same  ornament  on 
the  helmet  of  Arthur  himself.  (See 
Faery  Queene,  book  i.,  canto  7, 
St.  31.) 

The  Britons  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  induced  to  assume  the  dragon 
as  their  national  symbol  from  a 
tradition  which  is  thus  narrated  by 
Selden  in  his  Notes  to  Drayton's 
Folyolhion  (Song  10) — *  In  the  first 
decuning  state  of  the  British  empire, 
Yortigem,  by  the    advice    of  his 
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magiciaiis,  after  diren  unfortimate 
saoceases  in  war,  lesolyed  to  erect  a 
strong  fort  in  Snowdon  Hills,  (not 
fax  from  Conway's  Head  in  the  edge 
of  Merioneth,)  which  might  be  as 
his  last  and  surest  refuge  against 
the  increasing  power  of  tl^  Englii^. 
Masons  were  appointed,  and   the 
work  begun;  but  what  they  built 
in  the  &lj  was  always  swallowed 
up  in  .the  earth  next  night.     The 
Tnng  asks  counsel  of  his  magicians 
toudiing  this  prodigy;  ther  advise 
that  he  must  find  out  a  child  which 
had  no  father,  and  with  his  blood 
sprinkle  the  stones  and  mortar,  and 
that  then  Ihe  castle  would  stand  as 
on  a  firm  foundation.    Search  was 
made,  and  in  Caer-Merdhin  was 
Merlin  Ambrose  found :'  [Merlin's 
falher  was  a  fiend;   consequently, 
speaking  in  an  earthly  sense,  he 
had  no  father:]    '  he  oeing  hither 
brought  to  the  king,  slighted  that 
pretended  skill  of  Siose  magicians 
as  palliated  ignorance;    anC  with 
confidence  of  a  more  knowing  spirit, 
imdertakes  to  show  the  true  cause 
of  that  aTnamng  ruin  of  the  stone- 
work; tells  them,  that  in  the  earth 
was  a  great  wat^,  which  could  en- 
dure continuance  of  no  heavy  super- 
structure.   The  workmen  digged  to 
discoyer  the  truth,  and  found  it  so. 
He  then  beseeches  the  king  to  cause 
them  to  make  farther  inquisition, 
and  affirms  that  in  the  bottom  of  it 
were  two  sleeping  dragons;  which 
woved  BO  likewise — ^the  one  white, 
uie  other  red;  the  white  he  inter- 
preted for  the  Saxons,  the  red  for 
the  Britons.'    In  the  old  poem  of 
Merlin,  this  story  is  told  with  some 
difference:  the  reader,  however,  who 
is  desirous  of  comparing  the  two, 
must  betake  himseli  to  me  original 
romance,  or  to  the  admirable  prose 
abstract  of  it,   (interspersed  with 
numerous  specimens,)  which  maybe 
found    in   Ellis's    ^or^    ^English 
Metrical  Romances,     llie  contest 
between  the  antagonistic  dragons, 
as  described  by  me  nameless  old 
poet  (for  a  poet  he  assuredly  was), 
IS  not  surpassed,  in  the  qmck  and 
vivid  succession  of  word -pictures, 
by  anything  in  Chaucer  himself — to 
whom,  indeed,  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance. 

In  their  subsequent  contests  with 
the  Saxons,  our  British  ancestors 
always  had  a  red  dragon  painted 
upon  their   standards;    while  the 


colourless  banner  of  their  opponentB 
bore  the  figure  of  a  white  dragon.  It 
is  a  isx^  worthy  of  record,  as  showing 
the  long  enduring  infiuenoe  of  popu- 
lar superstitions  upon  imaginative 
races,  that  when  the  Earl  of  Bich- 
mond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  (who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  of  British 
descent)  landed  on  the  Welsh  coast 
in  his  insurrection  against  Bichaid 
m.,  he  displayed  to  the  people  a 
fiag  emblazoned  with  a  red  dragon; 
upon  which  large  numbers  immedi- 
ately rallied  round  him,  thinking 
they  were  about  to  vanquish  their 
old  enemy,  and  regain  their  lost 
dominions.  Heniys  design,  how- 
ever, was  totally  dmerent;  but,  on 
succeeding  to  the  throne,  he  still 
further  flattered  the  vanity  of  the 
Welsh,  by  placing  the  Uambrian 
dragon  in  nis  arms,  and  by  creating 
a  new  poursuivant-at-arms,  entitled 
Itouge-!Dra>gon. 

Several  of  the  ancient  nations, 
likewise — such  as  the  Assyrians, 
Persians,  Farthians,  Scythians, 
Bomans,  &c. — ^bore  dragons  on  their 
standards;  as  did  the  aboriginal 
Mexicans,  among  more  mc^em 
races.  T^ie  Boman  dragon,  like  that 
of  the  Britons,  was  red — ^which 
renders  it  probable  that  the  Britons 
may  haye  simply  copied  the  Bomana 
in  their  adoption  of  this  S3rmboL 

That  so  many  different  nations 
should  have  borne  the  same  figure 
upon  their  standards,  is  singmar; 
but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  existence  among  the 
ancients  of  a  superstition  to  which 
Plutarch  alludes  m  his  Life  of  A^ 
and  Cleometies,  Cleomenes  having 
beencrucified  after  death  by  Ptolemy 
Plulopater,  king  of  Egypt,  in  whose 
dominions  he  was  staymg,  'those 
that  were  appointed  to  keep  his  body, 
that  hung  upon  the  crosse,  spied  a 

great  serpent  wreathed  about  his 
ead,  that  covered  aU  his  face,  inso- 
much as  no  ravening  fowle  durst 
come  neare  him  to  eate  of  it :  where- 
upon the  king  fell  into  a  superstitious 
feare,  being  afraid  that  he  had 
ofiended  the  gods.  Hereupon  the 
ladies  in  his  court  began  to  make 
many  sacrifices  of  purification  for 
the  clearing  of  this  sinne :  perswading 
themselves  that  they  haaput  a  man 
to  death  beloved  of  the  gods,  and 
that  he  had  something  more  in  him 
than  a  man.  The  Alexandrians 
thereupon  went  to  the  place  of  exe- 
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cution,  and  made  their  prayers  unto 
Gleomenes  aa  unto  a  demy-god, 
calling  him  the  sonne  of  the  gods : 
untill  that  the  learned  men  brought 
them  from  that  errour,  declanng 
nnto  them,  that  like  as  of  oxen  being 
dead  and  rOtten  there  breed  bees, 
and  of  horses  also  come  wasps,  and  of 
asses  likewise  bettels ;  even  so  men's 
bodies,  when  the  marrow  melteth 
And  gathereth  together,  do  bring 
foorth  serpents.  ,  The  which  coming 
to  the  hnowledae  of  the  anciatUs  in 
old  time,  qf  all  other  beasts  they  did 
consecrate  the  dragon  to  kings  and 
princes,  as  proper  unto  man.'*  (Old 
Translation,  by  Sir  Thomas  Korth, 
1579.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  dragon  fable  is  its  uni- 
versality. In  me  romances  of  the 
oriental  nations — ^in  the  mythology 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans — in  the 
traditions  of  the  Gothic  and  Celtic 
races — and  in  the  fairy  tales  of  the 
nursery,— a  creature  having  in  aU 
cases  tnesamegeneral  characteristics, 
may  be  discovered.  Difference  of 
climate,  of  religion,  of  national  origin, 
or  of  naiionid  peculiarities,  seems 
not  to  affect  this  omnipresent  phan- 
tom of  the  imagination.  We  find 
it  among  pagans,  Christians,  and 
Mahometans:  in  the  north,  among 
the  modem  descendants  of  tiie 
Gk>ths  and  Celts;  in  the  south, 
among  the  Persians  and  Indians; 
in  the  east,  among  the  Chinese; 
and  in  the  west,  among  the 
aboriginal  Americans.  In  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  over  almost 
every  race,  has  this  terrible  chimera 
spread  the  shadow  of  its  fancied 
presence;  though  whether  it  has 
been  propagated  from  people  to 
people,  or  whether  in  eacn  case  it 
was  a  spontaneous  birth  of  the  imagi- 
nation, it  would  be  impossible  now 
to  determine.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  the  first  is  the  more 
probable  supposition. 

The  Chinese  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence cS  a  monstrous  dragon  who  is 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  sun,  with  intent 
to  devour  that  luminary;  and  when- 
ever aneclipseof  the  great  orb  occurs, 
the  people  assemble  in  vast  numbers, 
beatinff  large  gongs,  and  making  the 
most  mscordant  sounds,  in  hope  of 
frightening  the  ravenous  beast  from 
his  prey.  A  green  dragon  is  one  of 
the  characters  introduced  into  a 
Chinese  street-exhibition,  similar  to. 


our  'Punch ;'  and  we  may  disoover, 
in  the  ancient  traditions  of  tlie  same 
nation,  a  fable  of  a  great  drag^ofn. 
which  spread  terror  between  heaven 
and  earth,  and  which  was  destaray-ed 
by  one  of  the  five  celestial   apirita 
who  were  supposed  to  govern   tihe 
world  under  the  Supreme  Beinf — 
which  fable,  by  the  way,  is  probably 
another  version  of  the  insurrectioxi 
of  Satan  and  the  rebel  angels.     The 
ancient  Persians,  likewise,  believed 
in  winged  dragons ;  and  the  Tn/liimii, 
as  appears  in  the  Life  of  Apolia^ 
nius  of  Tuana,  hunted  dragona  of 
awful  size  oy  the  help  of  magic — ^a 

2>ecies    of   amusement    in    which 
pollonius  himself  participated,  as, 
according  to  his  biographer,  it  was 
a  chase  '  at  once  mamy  and  divine.* 
The  eyes  and  scales  of  these  creatures 
shone  like  fire;  and  the  former  had 
a  talismanic  effect  on  all  who  were  not 
inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  maeic. 
'  All  India,'  says  Pnilostratus,  in  nis 
Life  of  Apolionius, '  is  girt  in  with 
dnigons  of  a  prodigious  Dulk,  as  it 
were  with  zones.     Not  only    die 
marshes  and  the  fens,  but  the  moun- 
tains and  the  hills,  abound  with  them.' 
The  dragons  dwelling  in  marshes, 
having  no  crests  on  their  heads  and 
not  many  scales  on  their  bodies,  re- 
semble ^male  dragons:  their  colour 
is    generally   blade,    and   in  their 
nature  they  are  sluggish,  like  the 

Slacesin  which  they  have  their  abode, 
hakespearemakes  Coriolanus  alluds 
to  these  animals  (Act  lY.  Scene  L): — 

I  CO  alone 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  Uiat  his  fen 
Makes  fear*d, — and  talked  of  more  than 


seen. 


The  dragons  of  the  mountains  are 
large,  fierce,  and  magnificent  in  their 
appearance.  '  They  have  a  cr^ 
which  is  small  when  they  are  young, 
but  increases  with  their  growth  tm 
it  becomes  of  considerable  size.  Of 
this  species  of  dragons,  some  are  oi 
a  fiery  red,  having  backs  like  a  saw, 
and  boards :  they  raise  their  necks 
higher  than  the  others,  and  their 
Sidles  shine  like  silver.  The  VW^ 
of  their  eyes  are  like  stones  of  nre, 
and  possess  a  virtue  which  is  all- 
powerful  in  the  discovery  of  secrets. 
Whenever  the  dragons  of  the  pkinB 
attack  the  elephant,  they  alwavs 
become  the  prey  of  the  hunter,  for 
the  destruction  of  both  generally 
terminates  the  contest.'  Others  of 
the  mountain  dragons  '  have  scales 
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of  a  golden  colour;    beards  yellow 
and  bushy ;  and  eyebrows  more  ele- 
vated than  the  others,  underneath 
'vrhich  are  eyes  of  a  stem  and  terrible 
aspect.    In  their  tortuous  windings 
under  the  earth,  they  make  a  noise 
like  that  of  brass:  their  crests  are 
red,  and  from  them  flashes  a  flame 
brighter  than  that  of  a  torch.    These 
dragons  conquer  the  elephant,  and 
in  their  turn  are  conquered  by  the 
Indians  in  the  manner  followiag : 
They  spread  a  scarlet  cloth  before 
iheir  holes,  embroidered  with  golden 
letters,  which,  being  charmed,  bring 
on  a  sleep  that  at  last  subdues  those 
eyes  which  would  be  otherwise  in- 
vmcible.    Other  spells,  consisting  of 
many  words  extracted  firom   their 
occult    philosophy,    are   used,    by 
which  the  dragon  is  so  fascinateo, 
that  he  puts  his  head  out  of  his  hole 
and  falls  asleep   over   the  letters. 
Whilst  he  remains  in  this  situation, 
the  Indians  rush  upon   him  with 
pole-axes,  and  after  cutting  off  his 
head,  strip  it  of  all  its  precious  stones. 
The  stones,  found  in  the  head  of 
these  mountain  dragons  are  said  to 
haye  a  transparent  mstre,  to  emit  a 
yariety  of  colours,  and  to  possess 
that  land  of  virtue  attributea  to  the 
ring  of  Gyg^es,  [which  could  render 
the  wearer  inyisible.]    But  it  often 
happens  that  these  dragons  seize  the 
Indian  in  spite  of  his  pole-axe  and 
his  cunning,  and  carry  him  off  to 
their  dens,  making  the  whole  moim- 
tain  tremble.    "We  are  told  of  their 
inhabiting  the  mountains  near  the 
Bed    Sea^    from  which  are  heard 
terrible  hissings ;  and  that  they  are 
sometimes  known  to  go  down  to  the 
sea,  and  swim  to  a  great  distance 
from    shore.'     (Book  iii.,  chapters 
6,    7,    8.  —  We    quote    from    the 
translation    made  m  1809  by  the 
Eey.  Mr.  Berwick,  who  observes  in 
a  note,  that  he  believes  the  dragons 
described  by  Philostratus  to  be  the 
same  as  the  basilisk  or  cockatrice, 
which  has  fiery  eyes,  a  sharp  head, 
and  a  crest  like  a  cock's  comb,  and 
the  very  sound  of  whose  voice  puts 
all  other  serpents  to  flight,  forcing 
them  at  the  same  time  to  relinquish 
their  prey.) 

The  'precious  jewels'  which  the 
'  ugly  and  venomous'  diagon  of  the 
mountains  'wears  in  his  nead,'  are 
said  by  some  writers  to  be  an  anti- 
dote to  poison;  but,  according  to 
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Pliny,  they  must  be  extracted  from 
the  creature  while  he  is  alive,  for 
'  his  envy  and  malice  is  such,  that 
the  moment  he  perceives  himself 
dying,  he  takes  care  to  destroy  their 
virtue.' 

Even  among  the  aborigines  of 
America,  who  were  long  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the 
Old  World,  Wj©  may,  as  before 
remarked,  discover  the  existence 
of  this  prodigious  fable,  whicb 
has  furthermore  taken  root  in  the 
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gons  Head  and  I}raaon*s'^il; 
and  a  constellation  of  tne  northern 
hemisphere  is  called  Draco  or 
Draaon.  Among  meteorologists,  the 
appellation  Draco  Volans  is  applied 
to  a  certain  meteor  appearing  m  the 
shape  of  a  flying  dragon.  In 
Ichthyology,  a  nsh,  known  in  Eng- 
land oy  the  name  of  '  the  weever,' 
is  denominated  Draco  Marinus  or 
the  Sea  Dragon.  A  particular 
kind  of  crystal  is  called  m  Latin, 
Dracontia  lapis,  or  Draconitts:  we 
have  already  mentioned  it  as  being 
thought  to  exist  in  the  heads  of 
dragons.  The  Draaon'Jly,  that  ra- 
diant and  delicate  nauntor  of  our 
summer  gardens,  will  immediately 
suggest  itself  to  tlie  minds  of  every 
one.  In  Botany,  we  have  Dragon's 
Head,  Dragon-wort,  Snap-Dragon, 
and  Dracontium ;  and  a  species  of 
palms  is  called  the  Dragon-tree,  from 
a  fable,  current  amongst  botanists, 
of  the  figure  of  a  dragon  being  dis- 
coverable beneath  the  rind  of  its 
fruit.  This  tree  yields  a  gummy  or 
resinous  juice,  much  used  in  medi- 
cinal preparations,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Dragon* s-hlood,  from 
the  redness  of  its  colour.  In  Archi- 
tecture, we  have  i^ra^on-ieam^;  and, 
in  military  affairs,  the  word  dragoon, 
as  applied  to  a  certain  division  of 
cavauy,  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  derived  from  dragon ;  '  be- 
cause,' says  Bailey,  'at  first  they 
were  as  aestructive  to  the  enemy 
as  dragons.' 

But  this  fiction  has  left  its  stamp 
on  other  things  as  well  as  on  science. 
It  has  imbued  the  ijunds  of  men  in 
all  ages,  and  been  reflected  by  them 
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on  many  of  the  objects  which  enr- 
roondus. 

Sometime  we  aee  adood  OiaX,*»draff<mUk, 

The  pictured  dragon  beneath  the 
rind  of  the  fruit  above  alluded  to,  is 
only  another  instance  of  the  facility 
witn  which  any  idea,  however  fiin- 
taatic,  may  be  realized  to  the  bodily 
sight  by  tnose  whose  minds  are  pre- 
possessed by  that  idea.  Stanislaus 
ijnbienetski«  a  Polish  author,  has 
left  us  an  accoimt,  in  his  Tkeairum 
Cometicum,  of  a  comet  which  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  dragon,  with 
its  head  covered  with  snakss;  and 
we  have  already  seen  how  a  meteor 
is  made  to  assume — in  a  great  degree 
from  the  imagination  of  those  who 
behold  it — a  similar  form.  The 
Italians,  we  are  told,  call  the  '  old, 
crooked,  and  decaying  branches  of  a 
vine'  dra^om,  from  some  fancied  re- 
semblance in  them  to  dragons ;  and 
in^the  same  nation  a  superstition  is 
current  concerning  a  plant  called 
Dra^onvcUo  or  Serpentaria^  *  which,' 
says  Elorio,  in  his  Dictionary  before 
cited,  '  groweth  two  foot  high  when 
snakes  begin  to  ajjpear  in  spring- 
time, and  vanisheth  in  the  be^pnnii^ 
of  winter ;  and  at  its  vanishing,  afl 
snakes  hide  themselves.'  This  mys- 
terious sympathy,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  between  the  plant  and  the 
animal,  is  very  grana ;  but  a  little 
Deflection  shows  us  that  it  is  but  a 
poetical  interpretation  of  a  simple 
and  natural  fact.  The  plant  spoken 
of  is  probably  one  of  those  which  die 
down  to  the  eartJi  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  shoot  up  agam  in  the 

2[>ring;  and  the  same  'skyey  in- 
uences*  which  cause  the  vegetable 
dragon  to  '  vanish,'  as  Florio  finely 
expresses  it,  at  one  season  and  re- 
appear at  another,  induce  the  snakes 
—  which,  as  we  all  know,  dre 
hybemating  animals — ^to  look  out 
for  places  of  shelter  during  the  cold 
weailier,  and  issue  forth  wnen  it  has 
passed. 

Before  we  conclude,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  glance  at  the  probable  origin 
of  the  fable  under  consideration. 

Upon  a  careM  ncrutby.  it  maybe 
discovered  that  the  dragon  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  serpent  and  the 
crocodile;  a  circumstance  which, 
more  than  any  other,  tends  to  con- 
firm the  supposition  that  the  fable 
ori^;inated  in  the  East,  where  such 
animals     are    common,    and    was 


TOopagated  thence  over  the  remt  of 
Europe.  *  If^  the  reader  will  tarn  to 
any  picture  of  a  dragon  wlu<^    lie 
may  nave  in  his  possession,  lie  iriU 
perceive  that  the  head,  the  legs,  suid 
the  scaly  appearance  of  the  bsbck, 
bear  a  great  resemblance    to    ihis 
current     representations     of      the 
crocodile ;  wnile  the  long  and  inter- 
wreathed  tail,  and  the  power  which 
the  creature  evidently  possasses  of 
winding    itself   roimd    any     other 
animal  and  crushing  it  to  death,  is 
as    manifestly   derived    finom    the 
serpent.      The   word    'dragon'    is 
demied  by  Bailey,  '  a  sort  of  ser- 
pent,'  and    by  Johnson,   'a   kind 
of  winged  seipent,  perhaps    ima" 
ginary*    In  Virgil's  poem  of  'The 
Gnat,'  .as  transited  by    Spenser, 
we  have  a  description  of  a  serpent* 
in  which  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  dragon — such  as  its  natural 
armour  of  scales,  eyes  that  tfarov 
forth  flames  of  fire,  and  blood-be- 
sprinkled jaws — are  included ;  and 
in   many   old   writers    the   words 
'dragon   and  'serpent'  or  'snake' 
appear  to  be  synonymous,  as  the 
reader  may  already  have  observed  in 
the  stor^  firom  ^North's  Plutarch, 
inserted  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
article,  and  in  the  passage   from 
Florio,  quoted  a  shcnrt  way  back. 
Thus,  uso,  in  the   early  English 
romance,  entitled.  The  Misioiy  ^ 
the  Renowned  Prince  Arthur,  King 
qf  Britain,    Sir  Lanncelot  is  re* 
quested  by  the  people  of  a  certain 
country  to   dehver   them  £rom    m 
sefpent  that  is  in  a  tomb ;  and  im- 
mediately after,  the  same  creature 
is  alluded  to  as  a  Dragon,    (See 
chap,  i.,  part  3.)    Pliny  has  left  as 
an  account   of  some    Indian  and 
Ethiopic  draeons,  in  which,  though 
largely  mixed  with  fable,  we  may 
clearly  perceive  that  the  boa-con- 
strictor IS  the  animal  really  alluded 
to.  ' India,'  says  he, '  brings  forth  the 
biggest  elephfluitB,  as  also  the  biggest 
dracons,    that   are   continually  at 
variance  with  them,  and  evermore 
fighting ;  and  of  such  greatness  are 
they,^'.«.,  the  dragons,)  ^^  theg 
can  easilg  clasp   and  wind  round 
about  the  elephants,  and  withal  tie 
them   fast  with  a  knotJ'    Modem 
travellers  affirm  that,  in  theiroombats 
with  tigers,  the  boa-constrictors  of 
the   I^ian  jungles   disable  thsir 
enemy  precisely  after  this  fashion. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  too,  testifies  to  (he 
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circimistaiice  of  '  frequent  and  ter- 
rible scuffles'  happening  between 
elephants  and  serp€nf4  in  the  Tnrli^n 
deserts,  whenever  they  meet  at  a 
spring.  What  Pliny  goes  on  to 
state,  however,  is  evidently  a  fable, 
liaving  no  foundation  at  ail  in  fact ; 
but  it  is  a  fable  which  could  only  be 
told  of  serpents.  'In  Ethiopia  there 
be  as  great  dragons  bred  as  in  India: 
to  wit,  twenty  cubits  long.  It  is 
reported,  that  upon  their  coasts  they 
wrap  themselves,  four  or  five  of  them 
together,  one  within  another,  like  to 
a  burdle  or  lattioe-woj'k,  and  thus 
pass  the  seas  to  find  better  pasturage 
in  Arabia,  cutting  the  waves,  and 
bearing  up  their  beads  aloft,  which 
serve  them  instead  of  sails.'— (Old 
folio  translation,  1601.)  Milton,  in 
book  10  of  Paradise  Lost,  deBcnbea 
the  transformation  of  Satan  into 
^  a  monstrous  serpent'  (v.  514) ;  and 
in  a  few  lines  farther  down  (v.  529), 
he  alludes  to  him  as  a  dragon : 

Larger  than  whom  the  son 
Ingender'd  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slimet, 
BugePjftkon. 

Another  instance  in  Milton,  to  the 
same  effect,  occurs  in  Samson  Ago- 
nistes  (v.  1692),  where,  though  the 
word  '  dragon'  is  used,  the  orainazy 
serpent  is  evidently  meant : — 

And,  as  an  evening  dragon,  came, 
ABwailant  6n  the  perch£l  roosts 
And  nests  in  order  ranged 
Of  tame  yiUatic  fowl,  Ac. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  serpents 
are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  de- 
vouring domestic  birds. 

A  recent  commentator  on  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  conceives 
that  the  twenty-first  verse  (*  And 
God  created  great  whales^  and  every 
livinff  creature  that  moveth,'  &c.) 
should  be  translated  thus : — *  Then 
the  Word  and  Power  of  God  also 
created  dragons,  which  could  only 
suffer  by  being  crushed,*  &c.  His 
remarks  upon  this  new  reading 
are  so  curious,  that  they  must  be 
transferred  to  the  present  place. — 
*  Dragons,  which  could  only  suffer 
by  being  crushed,  were  created 
before  any  of  the  land  animaJs. 
Geologists  name  this  creature  tlie 
plesiosaurus,*  [a  kind  of  sea-serpent 
of  enormous  oimensions ;]  '  and  its 
remains  are  found  in  the  shale  or 
slaty  clay  which,  at  a  remote  period, 
was  the  mud  of  vast  tracts  over  our 


globe.  Its  most  remarkable  cha- 
racteristio  is  the  great  length  of 
its  neck,  which^tetains  forty-ono 
vertebra,  whil^pK  all  other  rep- 
tiles there  are  TAly  from  three  to 
eight.  It  was  capable  of  paddling 
though  mud,  and  could  repose  at 
the  bottom  of  a  shallow  bog,  with 
its  head  high  above  the  surface.  At 
what  peri<xl  in  the  history  of  tho 
earth  these  creatures  ceased  to  exist, 
we  have  no  record ;  but  a  passage 
in  Goldsmith's  Roman  History  is  so 
forcibly  descriptive  of  some  monster 
of  which  we  have  no  other  account 
(being  serpentine,  and  so  scaly  a0 
only  to  suffer  death  after  uems 
crushed),  that  we  may  be  permitted 
to  consider  it  the  dragon  of  Grenesis, 
the  leviathan  of  Job,  and  HiieplesiQ' 
saurus  of  the  geologists.  GroldsmitJi 
states  that  Kegulus,  while  leading 
his  forces  alon^  the  banks  of  tho 
river  Bagrada,  m  Africa,  had  his 
men  attacked,  as  they  went  for 
water,  by  a  serpent  of  enormous 
size,  which  placed  itself  so  as  to 
guard  the  banks  of  the  river.  It 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  with  scales  impenetrable  to  any 
weMMn.  Some  of  tne  boldest  troops 
at  nrst  went  to  oppose  its  fury ;  but 
they  soon  fell  victims  to  their  rash- 
ness, being  either  killed  by  its  de^ 
vouring  jaws,  or  crushed  to  pieces  by 
the  windings  of  its  tail.  Thepoisonons 
vapour  that  issued  from  it  was  still 
more  formidable;  and  the  men  were 
so  much  terrified  at  its  appearance, 
that  they  asserted  they  would  much 
more  joyfully  have  faced  the  whole 
Carthaginian  army.  For  some  time 
it  seemed  uncertain  which  should 
remain  masters  of  the  river,  as,  fi:om 
the  hardness  of  its  scales,  no  ordi- 
nary efforts  could  drive  it  away.  At 
last,  Begulus  was  obliged  to  make 
use  of  tne  machines  employed  in 
battering  down  the  walls  of  cities. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  serpent 
for  a  long  time  withstood  all  his 
efforts,  and  destroyed  numbers  of 
his  men ;  but  at  length  a  very  large 
stone,  which  was  flung  &om  an  en- 
gine, happened  to  break  its  spine, 
and  destroyed  its  marrow.  By  these 
means,  the  soldiers  surroimded  and 
killed  it.  Kegulus,  not  less  pleased 
with  his  victorythan  if  he  haa  gained 
a  battle,  ordered  its  skin  to  1^  sent 
to  Borne,  where  it  continued  to  be 
seen  till  the  tune  of  Pliny.' 
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If  the  reader  will  compare  the 
sentences  in  itaU^s  in  the  above 
passage,  with  S^lj^r's  description 
ofa  dragon ,  prev^P^  referred  to,  he 
will  perceive  many  points  of  resem- 
blance; such  as,  the  scales  which 
were  *  impenetrable  to  any  weapon' 
— ^the  *  devouring  jaws' — ^tlie  length 
and  perpetual  mvolutions  of  the 
creature's  tail — ^and  *  the  poisonous 
rapour'  which  it  had  the  power  of 
casting  forth.  Who  does  not  per- 
ceive m  these  details  (themselves,  in 
all  probability,  exaggerations  of  the 
truth)  the  germs,  not  only  of 
Spenser's  dragon,  but  of  every  other 
in  the  range  of  poetical  fiction  P 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  crocodile  has  had  its  share 
in  the  ori^  of  the  fable  now  under 
consideration.  '  Scales  impenetrable 
to  anj  weapon'  are  not  a  charac- 
teristic of  serpents  generally  speak- 
ing, though  the  particular  serpent 
encountered  by  Hegulus  may  nave 
been  thus  protected :  crocodiles,  on 
the  contrary,  are  invariably  provided 
with  a  defensive  armour  of  such 
closeness  and  hardness  as  to  blunt 
many  of  the  weapons  employed 
against  it.  The  head,  also,  bias  evi- 
dently 8ugg[ested  that  of  the  dragon : 
the  similarity,  indeed,  is  so  great, 
that  for  a  long  time  a  large  fossil- 
ized crocodile  s  head  was  exhibited 
at  Aix  as  a  veritable  relic  of  the 
dragon  vanquished  by  St.  Martha. 
Mr.    Hiirdis,  and  other  commen- 


tators on  the  Bible,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  dragon  of  Scripture  13  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  the  croco- 
dile ;  and  have  supported  that  idea 
with  a  very  close  chain  of  reasoning. 
Thus,  Isaiah  (chap,  xiii.,  v.  22)  says^ 
speaking  of  the  approaching  descua- 
tion  of  Babylon:    'And  the   wild 
beasts  of  the  islands  shall  cry  in. 
their  desolate  houses,  and  dr^rons 
in  their  pleasant  palaces.'    '  jS    ia 
worthy  or  notice,'  says  Mr.  Hurdia, 
'  that  the  crocodile  was  always  con- 
sidered as  an  inhabitant  of  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  such  he  mi^ht  well  be 
deemed:   consequently  it  will   not 
appear  wonderml  that   he  should 
cnoose  the  ruins  of  old  deserted 
towns  and  cities,  which  were  near 
rivers  and  lakes,  for  his   especial 
abode  when  out  of  the  water.     Of 
Babylon,  therefore,  it  might  pro- 
perly be  said  that,  when  she  became 
desdlate,  'the  crocodile  should  cry 
in  her  pleasant  palaces ;'  and  (Jere- 
miah, chap,  li.,  V.  37)  that  she  should 
be  '  a  dwelling-place  for  crocodiles.'  * 
The  dragon  in  the  Apocrypha,  wot- 
shipped  Dy  the  people  of  jBabylon, 
ana  which  Daniel  is  reported  to  nave 
killed  by  forcing  it  to  swallow  lumps 
of  pitch,  fat,  and  hair,  seethed  toge- 
ther, whereby  it  '  burst  in  sunder,' 
was    probably  a    crocodile.      And 
linnffius  places  the  dragon  of  Scrip- 
ture under  the  scientific  head  of 
*  Oroeodilus  Afticanus* 


FOE   THE    PENNY-WISE. 

"WTE  used  to  fight  the  French, 
'  *    And  beat  tnem,  says  the  story ; 
But  now  the  ciy  *  retrench'   * 
Has  a  little  aock'd  our  glory. 

We  meant  to  beat  the  Kaffirs, 
We  had  the  best  intentions ; 

But  the  Kaffirs  knock'd  us  over, 
With  the  last  inventions. 

Poor  little  people,  we. 
And  in  the  world  belated ! 

Our  musket,  as  it  seems, 
Is  superannuated. 

JPriends !  the  soldier  still 

Is  worthy  of  his  calling. 
But  who  are  they  that  want 

A  little  over-hauling  P 
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THE  STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  ENGLAND. 


T^/HETHEE  the  democracy  of 
* '  Europe,  as  we  are  assured  by 
ihe  official  G^cesw^^  of  Paris,  is  struct 
down  by  the  successful  combination 
of  .despotic  governments;  whether 
the  Pope  is  once  more  firmly  re- 
established in  that  unlimited  power 
which  enabled  his  predecessors  in 
the  good  old  times  to  gpive  away,  as 
Volteire  says,  eversr  kmgdom — ex- 
cept the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  which 
they  sold ;  whether  a  war  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  is  in  contem- 
plation to  sweep  over  the  ranges  of 
the  Jura,  and,  pouring  once  more 
the  trumpets  and  lances  of  France 
into  the  track  of  the  Simplon,  to 
devastate  the  republics  of  the  Alps ; 
whether  Sardinia  and  Belgium  are 
to  be  obliterated  from  the  map,  and 
absorbed  by  the  insatiate  ambition 
of  a  neighbouring  state ;  or  whether 
Prince  Xouis  Napoleon  is  training 
his  eagles  in  the  Court  of  the  Tui- 
leries  to  let  them  loose  upon  the 
coast  of  England,  with  somewhat 
more  effect  than  he  fluttered  the 
tame  eagle  of  the  Colosseum  up  the 
heights  of  Boulogne — are  matters 
upon  which,  whatever  we  or  others 
may  think  of  them  now,  a  very  little 
time  cannot  fail  to  enlighten  the 
world.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  not 
to  be  concealed  that  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  founded,  not  unreason- 
ably, on  the  condition  of  our  de- 
fences,and  the  presentunsatisfactory 
attitude  of  the  Cabinet,  has  taken 
possession  of  the  public  mind  in  this 
<^untry.  The  main  questions  in- 
volved in  the  apprehensions  arising 
out  of  the  strange  events  that  have 
happened  on  the  Continent  during 
the  last  two  months,  can  no  longer 
be  evaded ;  nor  is  it  well  for  our  own 
security,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
liberties  of  the  world,  of  which  Eng- 
land is  the  sheet-anchor,  that  they 
should  be  treated  with  indifference 
or  contempt,  either  out  of  too  san- 
guine a  reliance  upon  the  prestige  of 
our  influence,  or  from  any  fear  of 
magnifying  the  danger,  whatever  it 
mav  be. 

We  frankly  avow  that  we  do  not 
participate,  to  the  full  extent,  in  the 
alarm  which  prevails  on  this  subject. 
We  do  not  believe  that  even  the 
ordered    imagination   of  the   new 


ruler  of  France  has  ever  contem- 
plated adesign  so  wild  and  hazardous 
as  the  invasion  of  England.  We 
have  had  undeniable  proofs  of  that 
remarkable  individual  s  capacity  for 
any  eccentricities  of  fraud  or  vio- 
lence within  the  compass  of  a  despotic 
abuse  of  power,  and  a  supreme  mde- 
pendence  of  oaths  and  laws;  but 
that  he  should  seriously  meditate  an 
expedition,  the  inevitable  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  shake  all  the 
existing  relations  of  the  European 
powers,  and  to  place  himself  m  a 
position  of  the  most  imminent  peril, 
IS  something  which  appears  to  us 
almost  incredible.  ixl  France, 
sustained  by  some  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  bayonets  against 
the  just  indignation  of  a  people 
whose  rights  and  traditions  he  nas 
trampled  into  dust,  he  is,  for  a  term, 
comparatively  safe,  except  from  the 
dagger  or  the  bullet  of  tne  assassin ; 
but  out  of  France  it  is  clearly 
another  affair.  The  moment  he 
steps  beyond  the  frontier,  without  a 
legitimate  ctuta  heUi,  to  seek  in  a 
war  of  naked  and  unprovoked  ag- 
gression the  means  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  hordes  of  desperate 
mercenaries  he  has  called  into  ex- 
istence, he  becomes  embroiled  in 
difficulties  from  which  no  cowp-d^dtai 
can  extricate  him,  and  which,  instead 
of  tending  to  the  extension  or 
consolidation  of  the  power  he  has 
usurped,  wiU  be  the  sure  signal  for 
the  outbreak  of  those  plots  and  con- 
spiracies which  are  destined,  sooner 
or  later,  to  rend  it  to  the  centre. 
He  may  have  deluded  himself  into 
the  behef  that  he  is  a  second  Napo- 
leon ;  the  debasement  of  the  people 
through  the  late  crisis  of  terror, 
when  he  came  upon  them  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  nas  probably  in- 
flated his  vanity  to  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  that  gL^antic  conception; 
he  may  be  loo^ff  forward  with 
immeasurable  confldence  to  a  round 
of  laurelled  slumbers  in  the  stato 
beds  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the 
German  States,  Italy,  and  the  Low 
Countries;  a  future  Jena,  a  more 
dazzling  Austerlitz,  may  pass  in 
visions  of  glory  before  his  disturbed 
fancy ;  but  amongst  his  confederates 
and  advisers  there  must  be  some 
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who  know  him  to  be  a  sham  and  an 
impostor,  who,  availing  themaelyea 
of  the  inscrutable  accidents  of  his 
fortone,  are  now  merelj  using  him 
as  a  tool  to  serve  their  immediate 
pniposes,  and  who,  out  of  a  tender 
regard  for  their  own  interests,  will 
zealously  devote  themselves  to  the 
,ob]ect  of  keeping  him  where  he  is. 
Thej  will  not  trust  him  out  of 
France,  if  they  can  help  it.  They 
wiU  make  the  most  ot  him  while 
they  have  him ;  and,  secure  in  the 
non-intervention  of  other  countries 
00  long  as  he  confines  his  diablerie 
to  his  own,  thev  will  continue  to 
spread  a  chaos  about  him  that  will 
furnish  him  with  ample  occupation 
at  home.  While  there  are  irifeis 
to  be  dismissed  and  new  a^nts  of 
ly  to  be  provided  m  their 
imaginary  traitors  to  be 
Led,  journals  to  be  suppressed, 
9aUmM  sDd  citfis  to  be  watoied,  pri- 
sons to  be  filled,  and  fictitious 
imeutes  to  be  crushed  by  street 
massacres,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Louis  Napoleon  will  venture 
beyond  the  c<mnnes  of  the  work  he 
has  carved  out  for  himself  in  Paris 
and  the  departments.  His  hands 
aire  too  full  of  constitutions  and  the 
still  more  congenial*  details  of  social 
and  political  espionage  to  sufier  him 
to  meddle  at  present  with  his  neigh- 
bours. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others — 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  disin- 
dination  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
to  assist  at  a  general  convulsion,  tot 
1^  purpose  of  abettine  the  desi^s 
of  an  uBurpati<m  basea  on  the  ruins 
of  law,  order,  and  established  au- 
thority, and  which  it  is  their  obvious 
interest  to  shut  up  in  its  own  terri- 
tories— ^we  do  not  apprehend  that 
we  incur  much  risk  ot  an  invasion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  bare  announcement  of  such 
a  project  would  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  coalition  of  the  great 
powers,  who  have  a  common  stake 
m  the  maintenance  of  peace,  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  institutimis. 
Xhey  have  nosympathy  in  the  nuasiaB 
of  an  adventurer  who  h&s  commenced 
his  career  by  violatmg  ail  the  obli- 
gations upon  the  integrity  of  which 
uie  safety  of  every  state  depends; 
who  sets  at  defiance  the  verdict  of 
mnversal  opinion,  and  outrages  wilh 
iHipanity  the  most   ordinary  sug- 


gestions  of  public   morality     ao&d 
private  honour.    Sussia  and  Austout 
may  be  suspected  of  regarding  with. 
complacency  a  crime  which  seeks  its 
pretended  justification  in  the  blow 
it  has  struck  against  revolution  jKiid 
anarchy ;  but  they  turn  with  averaioBi 
firom  tne  criminal,  who  is  hliimeir 
the, offspring  of  a  revolutaon,  and 
who  has   risen  to  power  thzooch 
scenes  of  the  most  appalling  anaTeny 
the  worid  has  ever  witnessed. 

But  while  we  express  our  doabt» 
of  the  near  approach  of  the  dan^ger 
which  is  said  to  menace  us,  we  aze 
not  insensible  to  the  effects  of  the 
alann  it  has  excited.    Whether  that 
alarm  be  well  or  ill  founded,  it  is 
equally  entitled  to  ^ve  oonaider- 
atum.    The  rery  existence  of  swah 
an  apprehension  is  reason  sufficient 
for  looking  with  promptitude  and 
anxiety  to  the  precautions  it  imnoaea 
upon  us.    We  are  not  in  a  conaition 
to  treat  with  neglect  the  dnnand 
which  has  been  raised  on  all  aidea 
for  the  adoption  of  adequate  measnrea 
of  defence.  The  danger  may  beraiely 
roeculative  and  problematiciu;  bat 
the  emotion  it  has  awakened,  aad 
the  disclosures  to  which  it  has  led, 
constitute  a  danger  in  themselyoa 
which  it  is  indispensable  to  provide 
against.     The  prophecy  often  pro- 
duces its  own  mlnlment;  and  the 
feeling   of  irritaticm    inseparable 
from  mtemational  distrusts  may  at 
no  distant  neriod  ripeninto  open  mis- 
understandings.   It  is  possiole  that 
the  present  uneasiness  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country — ^for  it  is  not 
the  uneasiness  of  a  party,  it  repre- 
sents the  impression  of  all  parties — 
may  be>  considerably  in  aovanee  of 
impending  caLunities,  in  which  Sng- 
land  cannot  be  inn^cated  without 
involving  the  rest  of  Europe;  but  it 
is  not  tlM  less  ominous  and  iu|pent 
on  that  account.    What  Fox  said  of 
Burke's  book  on  the  French  Sevo- 
lution,  may  be  applied  with  equal 
truth  to  the  premature  aknn  tost 
prevails  on  this  subject.    '  Burke,' 
ne  observed, '  is  right,  after  all;  but 
Burke  is  often  right— only  heitfiM 
too  looM.'    The  alarm  may  be  xi^ 
after  all ;  and  certainly,  if  we  axe 
to  choose  the  altemative,  we  would 
rather  be  right  too  mnm  than  too 
late. 

We  knowtibat  there  are  operatiiig 
causes  at  work  all  over  the  contiaea^ 
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fipom  which  some,  perhapa  not  very 
remote,  distozbanoe  may  be  «pre- 
dicated,  although  it  is  imposBible  to 
foresee  in  what  quarter  it  will  start 
isp»  or  what  alliances  it  will  dissobre, 
"We  know  that  the  total  failure  of 
Mie  Hungarian  war  has  sensibly  re- 
tarded the  process  of  constitutional 
Mbertjr,  and  giren  renewed  yigour 
to  armtraiy  govemnient ;  that  Slos- 
oath's  cmsade  for  sympathy  in  Eng- 
land and  America  has  dsmaged  the 
eaose  he  so  eloquently  but  inju- 
dieiously  adyocates,  and  eiyen  an 
impetaB  to  reaction  in  th«  ^ng  di- 
rection;  that  the  forcible  restcMraticm 
of  the  Pope  against  the  will  of  his 
people  is  a  direct  yiolation  of  the 
neutrality  which  has  been  hitherto 
observed  by  common  assent  amongst 
tiie  states  of  Europe,  which  may  oe 
said  to  haye  passed  into  a  maxim  of 
intemationalpolicy ,  and  which  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  things  continue  to  be 
outraged  with  impunii^;  that  the 
influence  attemptea  to  be  exercised 
by  France  oyer  the  internal  in- 
dependence of  Belgium  and  Swit- 
aenandmustultimatelyopenupques- 
tions  of  the  deepest  importance  to 
the  rights  of  nations;  and  that  the 
imputedinterferenoe  of  the  Northern 
Powers  with  the  protection  extended 
by  omr  goyemment  to  the  political 
exiles  ^mao  seek  an  a^lum  on  our 
shares,  whether  it  take  the  form  of 
xeprisaLsonEnglishtrayellersabroad, 
or  mmisterial  interpellations,  must 
lead  to  ex{^anations  and  demands, 
the  issues  of  which  are  dim  and  un- 
certain. These  facts  are  patent. 
We  see  a  yariety  of  elements  m  com- 
motion which  the  slightest  collision 
might  explode.  We  know  that  a 
braith  might  draw  down  the  ayi^ 
lanohe.  But  should  such  a  crisis 
arriye,  it  will  not  be  deyeloped  in  an 
expedition  tor  plunder,  or  the  lawless 
exenrsionB  of  an  organized  banditti; 
it  will  take  a  more  mtelligible  shape 
asd  a  wider  reach.  If  we  are  to 
haye  a  war,  it  will  be  a  war  of  prin- 
ciples, in  which,  as  was  said  on  a  not 
distiibilar  oceanon,  the  discontented 
populations  of  Europe  will  be  ranged 
(»  our  side,  and  uie  New  Wmd 
will,  for  the  first  time,  practically 
enterthearena'toredressCLbahuu^ 
of  the  Old!' 

Daring  the  pause  of  suspense  in 
trtiich  we  are  now  awaiting  these 
nsolti,  it  has  been  proehdmedy  for 


siaister  purposes  too  transparent  to 
require  exposure,  that  the  press  of 
this  free  country  has  acted  rashly  and 
imprudently  in  denouncing  to  etefi- 
nal  infamy  the  cot^^^etat  of  the 
2nd  of  December.  Who  are  they 
that  haye  proclaimed  this,  and  why 
haye  they  proclaimed  itP  Is  not 
the  source  of  this  cautious  reproaok 
as  apparent  as  its  base  ana  time- 
serving motive  P  And  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  Louis  Napoleon,  when 
he  shall  have  got  his  machinery  ai 
secret  councils  and  parasite  senates 
into  fail  w<nk,  should  use  with  dis- 
cretion the  power  he  has  acquired 
by  perfidy  and  slaughter,  the  authors 
of  this  wary  reproof  will  no  doubt 
claim  credit  to  themselves  for  tiieir 
sagacity  and  discrimination.  But, 
in  that  case,  how  shall  they  be  able 
to  separate  what  is  due  to  fear  and 
necessity,  from  what  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  reason  and  justice,  and  to 
tell  us  how  much  of  his  moderation 
(should  he  ever  discover  so  unex- 
pected a  virtue)  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
me  indignant  protests  of  Enghsh 
opinion  wough  its  unfettered  and 
intrepid  organs  P  It  is  not  only  the 
high  privilege,  but  the  sacred  duty 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  to  assert 
upon  all  occasions,  without  carins 
to  be  very  choice  in  the  selection  <n 
opportumties,  their  sjrmpatiiy  witih 
the  oppressed,  and  their  abhorrence 
of  sucn  acts  of  sanguinary  fraud  as 
have  made  the  avaiar  of  tne  French 
Presidentso  conspicuousin  theannak 
of  despotism.  This  is  a  very  difie- 
rentthmg  from  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries.  We  have 
no  rig^t  to  interfere,  and  we  scni- 
puloiuly  abstain  from  interference. 
The  French  have  a  right  to  debase 
themselves  before  any  idol  thsry 
please ;  to  shatter  the  nuits  of  their 
industry  under  the  hooves  of  military 
cohorts,  who  recognise  no  law  but 
that  tk  the  sword;  to  wifaMSB 
without  a  struggle  the  humihating 
spectacle  of  defNortation  which  ba- 
nishes from  their  capital  and  their 
provinces  the  genius,  the  patriotism, 
and  the  statesmanship  of  the  land-^ 
aU  that  has  hitherto  made  itrespeet- 
able  and  respected;  they  have  a 
rid^t,  if  they  choosy,  to  foree  the 
chains  by  whidi  ther  are  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  chariot  of  their 
nnsi^^iiy  Juggemaat^  besBieared 
with  the  blood  of      ~ 
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victims;  but  we,  the  people  of  a 
free  country,  have  an  equal  right  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  humanity 
by  proclaiming  aloud  .the  indig- 
nation with  wmch  these  scenes  in- 
spire us.  It  is  no  more  than  the 
legitimate  action  of  that  opinion  by 
which,  and  not  by  arms,  England 
desires  to  influence  the  civilization 
of  the  world. 

We  are,  indeed,  told  that  the 
energetic  conductof  Louis  Napoleon, 
(and  nobody  denies  his  energy,)  iire- 
concileable  as  it  is  with  our  insular 
ideas,  was  the  only  practical  course 
he  could  have  adopted  with  any  hope 
of  success ;  that  the  French  are  a 
peculiar  people;  that  the  constitu- 
tional measures  which  in  similar 
emergencies  would  be  resorted  to  in 
ol^er  countries,  are  wholly  inope- 
rative in  France ;  that  so  fickle  and 
mercurial  a  race  must  be  taken  by 
surprise,  just  as  ]^ou  fascinate  the 
imagination  of  children  by  a  burst 
of  &eworks ;  and  that  nothing  short 
of  a  decisive  demonstration,  at  any 
cost  of  good  faith  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  suffering  on  the  other,  could 
reduce  them  to  tranquillity  and  obe- 
dience. But  we  must  venture  to 
think,*that  right  and  wrong  are  not 
questions  of  cmnate  or  temperament ; 
and  that  the  simple  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  fair-dealing,  and  the  obhga- 
tions  of ratifiedcontracts,  however  cir- 
cumstances may  modify  their  action 
in  cases  of  extremity,  are  not  so  vari- 
able in  their  effects  as  to  produce 
totally  different  results  withm  three 
degrees  of  latitude ;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  they  who 
make  such  an  elastic  use  of  the  other 
side  of  the  argument,  will  find  out,  by 
and  by,  that  they  have  committed  a 
grievous  blunder  in  setting  up  a 
political  morality  for  France  so  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  political 
moralitv  of  ail  other  countries.  The 
strong  hand  is  one  thing,  when  it  is 
rendered  salutary  and  imperative 
b^  particular  events;  but  strong 
wickedness,  strong  treachery,  ana 
strong  chicanery,  are  things  of  a 
different  colour.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  we  protest  against  in  France, 
now  bleedm^  under  measures  similar 
in  atrocity  to  those  which  she  herself 
formerly  mfiicted  on  the  Cisalpine 
iBepubhc.  Who  can  forget  the  image 
of  that  helpless  power  writhing 
under  the  hands  of  an  operator,  who 
is  imitated  only  in  mischief,  as  the 


monkey  imitates  the  man,  hv   Uis 
pigmy  successor  P    '  Are  we  to  IcmA*' 
exclamied  Mr.  Canning, '  for  attadi- 
ment  in  the   Cisalpine   RepaUie, 
whom,  in  preference  to  the  others, 
France  appears  *  to  have  selected,  as 
a  living  suoject  for  her  expenmeiiitB 
in  political  anatomy ;  whom  she  lias 
delivered  up  tied  and  bound  to  a 
series  of  butchering,  bungling,  phi- 
losophical professors,  to  distort,  and 
mangle,  and  lop,  and   stretch    its 
limbs  into  all  sorts  of  fantasticsal 
shapes,  and  to  hunt  through  i4s  f^mi- 
pitating  frame  the  vital  princ^le  ^ 
MepvJlAicanumV     Now,  this  is    an 
accurate  picture  of  what  has  recently 
happened  in  France;   a  sample  of 
that   political  morality  whick   w^e 
are  called  upon  to  sanction,  as  sup- 
plying the  maxims  of  the  only  code 
upon  which  the  French  people  can 
be  governed. 

Already  an   experiment  of  this 
kind  has  been  attempted  on   the 
fears  of  Belgium.    The  small  end  of 
the  wedge  has  already  been  driven 
in,  and  the  rest  will  follow  in  due 
time,  if  the  new  reign  of  terror  be 
suffered  to  dictate  conditions  to  the 
weaker  powers  on  its  confines.    The 
pregnant  phrase  of  General  St.  Ar- 
naiS,  hintmg  at  a  possible  extension 
of  territory,  has  doubtless  alarmed 
King  Leopold,  and  induced  him  to 
submit  to  demands  which  are  £ital 
to  his  independence.    It  was  eur- 
rentlv  rumoured,  a  few  weeks  aeo, 
that  his  Majesty  had  prohibited  tae 
residence  of  any  of  the  political  exiles 
at  Brussels;  and  it  was  said  tiiat 
General  Changamier  had,  in  conse- 
quence, located  himself  at  Malines 
and  Colonel  Charras  at  Mons.  Sub- 
sequent movements  have,  to  some 
extent,  discredited  these  rnmonis; 
but  other  circumstances,  such  as  the 
sudden  departure  of  M.  Van  de 
Weyer  from  London,  are  calculated 
to  cast  an  ominous  shadow  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Belgian  cabin«t« 
and  to  suggest  condusions  which 
may  be  more  easily  foreseen  than 
averted.    So  far  as  Mlgium  is  con- 
cerned, much  as  she  may  dread  the 
hostilitj^  of  France,  her   ultimate 
safety  lies  in  her  alliance  with  Eng- 
land.   If,  like  Denmark,  when  her 
narjr  was  seized  at  Copenhagen  and 
carried  into  the  harbour  of  Ports- 
mouth, she  should  hesitate  between 
France  and  England,    she  cannot 
hereafter  look  for  succour  to  that 
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quarter  whenee  she  has  hitherto 
aerived  enooaragement  and  protec- 
tion. Even  the  Tery  last  couuner- 
cial  treaty  we  entered  into  with  her 
gave  her. a  halance  of  advantages  of 
no  inconsiderable  importance  to  her 
trade;  and  we  have  at  all  times 
evinced  an  interest  in  her  progress 
whidi  has  contributed  largely  to  her 
prosperity.  We  hare  no  misgivings 
about  the  spirit  with  which  Belgium 
will  meet  any  difficulties  that  may 
arise  in  her  relations  with  France ; 
but  when  reports  are  flying  about 
which  point  to  armed  inroads  upon 
Sardima  and  Switzerland  —  mat 
Switzerland  which,  in  the  days  of 
bis  adversilr,  afforded  a  retreat  to 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  refused  to  give 
bim  up,  or  to  expel  him  from  its 
soil, —  it  is  full  time  that  we  should 
look  with  forethought  to  the  worst 
contingencies  of  the  future,  and  by 
being  amply  prepared  against  them, 
perhaps  prevent  their  occurrence. 

We  certainly  do  not  anticipate 
that  the  mock  Napoleon  of  1852  will 
attempt  to  emulate  the  European 
enloite  of  the  real  Napoleon  of  1798. 
We  do  not  anticipate  that  he  pro- 
poses to  shut  up  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia in  his  own  capital,  to  overrun 
Jtahr,  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into 
HoDand  and  Belgium,  to  overawe 
Spain,  to  hunt  down  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  Switzerland,  and  to  dis- 
tribute crowns  amongst  the  De 
Persi^ys  and  the  Cassabiancas.  But, 
knowmg  what  a  vast  amount  of  evil 
themeanest  reptile  in  creation  has  the 
power  of  inflicting,  (Holland  was 
once  nearly  undermined  by  an  in- 
sect !)  we  recognise  the  necessity  of 
adopting  such  precautions  as  the 
fickleness  of  unpending  circum- 
stances may  appear  to  demand. 

And  the  first  consideration  is  the 
state  of  our  defences.  It  was  one  of 
the  national  foibles  in  former  times 
to  exaggerate  our  naval  and  military 
resources,  and  to  boast  of  the  posses- 
sion of  a  power  equal  to  the  most 
fabulous  perils.  But  it  seems  we 
have  latterly  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  shown  a  disposition  to 
underrate  our  actual  stren^h.  If 
the  alarming  statements  which  have 
been  made  on  this  subject  are  en- 
titled to  implicit  credit,  England  is 
at  this  moment  at  the  mercy  of  any 
foreign  power  able  to  equip  on  the 
sudden,  and  to  eflect  a  landing  on 
our  oosst  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 


troops.  It  is  true  that  experienced 
jnen  have  endeavoured  to  set  the 
public  mind  at  ease  on  this  point, 
by  showing  the  difficulty  of  such 
a  descent  with  the  certainty  and 
celerity  necessary  to  its  success ;  to 
which  consolatorv  information  may 
be  added  the  prooable  fact,  that  not 
one  of  the  invaders  would  return 
alivetotellthe  tale  of  their  enterprise, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
we  should  purchase  our  redemption 
at  a  heavy  cost  of  carnage,  pillage^ 
and  all  the  other  horrors  of  war. 
We  believe,  however,  that  we  are 
not  quite  reduced  to  that  condition 
which  it  has  been  the  earnest  desire 
of  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  disciples  to 
brinff  about,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing uie  culpable  neglect  of  the  offi- 
cial departments,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  watcn  over  our  defences,  and  the 
ignorance,  carelessness,  and  stubborn 
prejudices  with  which  they  have  re- 
sisted all  improvements  in  our  effec- 
tive services  by  land  and  sea»  the 
weakness  of  wnich  we  have  a  just 
right  to  complain  is  not  so  mucn  in 
the  numerical  means  at  our  com- 
mand, as  in  their  defective  organi- 
zation and  wasteful  distribution. 

The  total  military  force  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
year  amounts  to  130,000  men,  be- 
sides 140  regimente  of  militia  in 
England,  Wiues,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  the  staff 
of  which  only  is  kept  up  in  time 
of  peace,  some  fifty  regiments  of 
yeomanry  cavalry,  and  a  reserve  of 
40  or  50,000  out -pensioners  and 
battalions.  These  forces  are  scat- 
tered abroad  and  at  home,  it  is  true; 
but  sufficient  remains  within  reach 
for  present  purposes,  if  their  train- 
ing and  appointments  enabled  us  to 
extract  from  their  numbers  the  full 
advantages  we  have  a  right  to  calcu- 
late upon.  If  this  view  of  the  case  be 
correct,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
it  to  be,  we  have  suffered  the  pre- 
vailing alarm  to  take  a  wrong  direc- 
tion. It  is  not  so  much  that  our 
danger  lies  in  the  paucity  of  troops, 
although  it  is  indispensaole  to  effect 
a  stronger  combination  at  home  than 
our  present  contingencies  present — 
as  in  the  inefficiency  of  their  disci- 
pline and  arms.  We  do  not  hazard 
this  opinion  rashly,  nor  do  we  put  it 
forwardas being  intended  to  dimmisb 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  jealous j 
and  Tigilanoe  with  whieh  the  ooontiy 
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look  to  the  gorenimeBt  for  prompt 
and  decisiye  measures  of  security. 
'  The  real  road  to  refMrnation/  says 
Tke  Tmei, '  lies  not  in  the  increase 
of  our  force,  but  in  making  that 
which  we  possess  useful.  Our  sol- 
diers should  be  expert  marksmen, 
our  sailors  accurate  gunners,  our 
arms,  our  steamers,  our  proyisions^ 
of  iirst-rate  quality ;  and  when  this 
has  been  accomplished,  we  shall  be 
able  to  decide  to  how  many  of  such 
efficient  guardians  we  can  entrust  the 
public  safety.  If  our  force  be  good 
of  its  kind — well  organized,  well 
handled,  and  well  disposed  —  we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  reduce, 
rather  than  forced  to  augment,  our 
military  and  naval  enenmtnre.  Till 
that  hie  done,  no  toroe,  howerer 
large,  can  effectually  guarantee  us 
fnmi  invasion  and  insult.'  Agreeing 
as  we  do  in  the  soundness  of  this 
view,  we  are  not  insensible,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  ulterior  ccmsider- 
ation  it  forces  upon  us.  If  the  dan- 
ger be  iamiinent,  as  some  people 
suppose  it  to  be,  the  process  sug^ 
geeted  by  ne  Time*  will  prove 
utterly  unequal  to  the  exigemrv  of 
the  situation.  With  a  French  neet 
in  sight,  there  would  be  little  leisure 
for  training  our  soldiers  at  target- 
firinff,  or  K>r  gun-praetice  on  IxNurd 
our  ships ;  we  should  be  compelled 
to  use  our  muskets  as  they  are,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  fresh  supply  on 
improved  principles,  and  must  take 
oar  chance  for  the  skill  of  eye  and 
hand  upon  which  we  are  to  rely  for 
pcotection.  What  is  to  be  done, 
therefore,  must  be  done  quickly. 
That  is  our  position,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly.  our  difficulty.  If  out  of  our 
oonaciousneBS  of  uiis  difficulty,  and 
ike  remedies  to  which  it  directs  our 
attention,  should  hereafter  arise 
well-trained  and  well-organized  ar- 
maments, so  much  the  better ;  but 
what  we  want  now  is  the  immediate 
and  successful  concentration  of  sudbi 
rssonroes  asoan  be  brought  promptiy 
together  to  bear  upon  uie  points  at 
which  danger  is  apprehended. 

In  this  emergency  the  country 
oaanot  be  exposed  to  regard  witn 
composure  the  wanton  expenditure 
m  men  and  money  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Caffire  war.  While  we  are  in  lack 
of  soldiers  for  ui^ent  need  in  Eng- 
land, we  are  literally  wasting  them 
hgr  hnndieda  and  thoiisaii&  in  a 
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of  hopeless  cas»M%ns 
a  horde  of  say  aeea.    The  Caffife 
costs  3800/.  a  day ;  and  this 
mous  outlay  does  not  include  tlio 
incalculable  cost  of  compensatioix  to 
the  colcmists  for  the  injury  infiicsted 
on  them  by  the  marandix^^  warJSare 
to  whidi  they  are  exposed.     Sat 
even  this  expense,  as  has  beeu  triilj 
observed,  is   not  without  its  oae, 
since  it  has  disdoeed  to  ua  the  in* 
effective  state  of  our  troopa.    The 
knowledge,  no  doubt,  ia  purchaaed 
at  a  hi^  price ;  but  it  is  vahiaMe 
knowlMlge  aftor  all,  and  cornea  in 
ffood  season  to  compel  us  to  look  a 
Cttle  more  carefully  after  our  am^. 
The  British  soldier,  it  appears,  can- 
not fi^t  the  Gaffire.    The  Gaffiw 
picks  him  out  at  his  will  and  plea* 
sure,  and  at  a  safe  distance.    TI10 
Caffi^  penetrates  with  impunity  to 
the  heart  of  our  camp,  and  eamea 
off  the  oxen  £rom  our  Mggage  wagw 
gons  before  our  eyes.    He  mitdieiB 
our  soldiers  at  his  leisure,  and  not- 
withstanding their  reluctance  to  be 
shot  down  in  that  irreffular  manner 

Sr  mere  barbarians,  t£,ey  have  not 
e  power  of  helping  themselvea. 
'Sot    only    are   their   equipments 
heavy  and  unmanageable,  but  their 
muskets  are  unfit  for  their  work. 
They  are  immeasurably  inferior  to 
the  muskets  of  France  andPrussia* 
and  do  not  possess  even  the  last  im* 
provements  of  the  double  pipe  and 
swivel  lock  with  which  every  sporti^ 
man  is  familiar.     ISot  is  this  the 
first  time  our  deficieneies  in  this 
respect  have  placed  us  at  a  disad* 
vantage ;  nor  is  the  Cafi&e  the  only 
undvuiaed  enemy  that  has  shown  a 
marked  superiority  over  us  in  this 
respect.    '  llie  firing  ceased,'  si^ 
Mr.  Kaye,  the  historian  of  the  war 
in  Afghairistan,  speaking  of  one  of 
the  actions  arising  out  of  that  dis^ 
astrous    expedition,  —  '  the   firing 
ceased,  and  the  British  musketeers 
were  left  to  do  their  work  akne. 
Little  could  th^  do  at  such  a  time 
against  the    far-reaching    A%haB 
matchlocks.    The  enamy  poured  a 
destructive  fire  into  our  squares,  hU 
ike  mmahete  <f  cmr  ittfemtnt  eoM 
not  reaek  the  aeemihmte.    The  two 
forces  were  at  a  distenee  from  eadi 
other  which  gave  all  Uie  advantage 
to  the  Afgphans,  who  shot  down  oar 
men  with  ease,  and  laughed  at  the 
musket-balls,  wkiek  aeasp  reaeied 
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Again  lietelb  us  tiiat  the  Britiflh 
snukets  weie  foond  no  match  for 
the  Afghan  jezaUa,  and  that  the 
Afghan  markunen  mowed  down  onp 
men  like  grass.  This  was  in  1841, 
and  the  same  muskets  that  were  of 
no  more  avail  than  so  man  j  wands 
atfainst  the  Afghans,  are  now  em* 
ployed  witii  the  same  results  against 
the  Caffres.  The  British  army,  once 
the  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  ^Europe, 
are  beaten  at  their  own  weapons  oy 
the  half-disci^ined  tribes  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Will  the  mostthorong^- 
g^ing  Bupportera  of  onr  administra- 
tions, Whig  or  Tory,  attempt  to 
defend  the  departments  to  whose 
Buperintendenoe  these  matters  are 
ocmfidedP 

^  We  see  the  same  thing  on  all 
sides,  with  the  remedy  to  onr  hands, 
and  we  do  nothing  to  redeem  onr 
credit  or  provide  for  onr  safety. 
The  tiraillenrs  of  Y ineennes  can  do 
a  mnrderons  execution,  at  which  our 
men  can  only  look  on,  helpless  and 
appalled.  Bj  the  aid  oi  Captain 
Mmi^'s  hollow  cylindro  -  conique 
balls,  they  can  doj>recise  firing,  with 
a  certainty  of  effect,  at  1150  yards. 
The  ball  enters  with  the  point,  and 
at  a  distance  of  1600  yards  will  pene- 
trate two  inches  into  poplar-wood. 
Sir  Charles  Shaw,  who  states  these 
facts,  verifies  them  on  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  Thus  1400  Frendi 
tirailleurs  (the  number  that  are  now 
armed  with  this  rifle)  can  hit  a  sec- 
tion of  six  men  in  firont,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  666  yards,  fprty  times  in  100 
shots;  while  the  British  muskets 
can  hit  only  eleven  times.  We  have 
of  late  years  paid  great  attention  to 
caps  and  hats,  but  have  left  our 
muskets  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  needle-gun,  which  is  the 
crack  weapon  of  the  Prussian  light- 
in&ntry,  is  another  of  those  modem' 
improvements  our  authorities  have 
treated  with  contempt.  It  was 
tested  at  the  Baden  insurrection, 
where  its  success  as  to  range,  secu- 
rity, and  ease  of  firing  was  pro- 
nounced perfect.  The  Prussian 
helmets,  we  are  informed,  were 
scarcely  visible  at  an  enormous  dis- 
tance, when  thev  were  assailed  with 
a  hail-storm  of  bullets :  oharee  after 
char^  was  noured  iil  upon  them 
with  mcredibie  rapidity,  and  as  i^ev 
could  neither  return  the  fire,  nor  ad* 
unoe  over  the  intervening  ground, 
they  were  compelled  to  run  away. 


One  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  needle-gun  is,  that  it  prevents  a 
waste  of  powder,  and  ensures  ear* 
tainty  andpredflion  of  ranee.  Eveiy 
grain  of  powder  is  ignited,  and  the 
exact  quantum  of  the  propelling 
force  can  therefore  be  accurately 
calculated.  Yet,  in  the  nddst  o£ 
these  improvements,  we  still  retain 
the  old,  mefficient  musket. 

The  Admiralty  showa  an  equally 
reckless  indifference  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  maritime  power.  Our 
naval  force  costs  us  some  six  or 
seven  millions  a-year,  and  it  is 
scattered  over  the  world--in  the 
Tagus,  the  Pacific,  the  Indian  Seas^ 
the  Mediteraxmean ;  while  the  Chan- 
nel is  left  defenceless.  Our  com- 
merce can  protect  itself,  or  will  be 
protected  vj  the  influence  of  our 
name,  the  common  interests  of  trade, 
and  the  certainty  of  indemnificatkni 
in  the  event  of  interruption.  America 
has  no  ships  of  war  over  the  seas 
protecting  ner  commerce ;  and  with 
out  a  motion  of  our  great  naval 
power  cruising  in  the  home  waters* 
we  miffht  be  comparatively  at  our 
ease  about  invasions.  'If,'  says 
a  competent  authority,  '  as  I  muist 
be  allowed  to  doubt,  there  really  be 
a  general  alarm  at  our  danger  and 
d^encelessness,  I  humbly  submit 
that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
bring  our  line-of-battle  ships  into  the 
Channel,  and  there  to  await  the  first 
signs  of  hostilities  before  we  add  to 
our  armaments.  With  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  six  millions 
(besides  the  post-office  contract 
steamers)  for  our  navy,  against  four 
millions  devoted  to  the  same  service 
in  France,  we  ouakt  to  be  prettr 
safe  from  surprise.  We  have  faith 
still  in  these  resources,  notwithp 
standing  the  apprehensions  that 
prevail. 

England,  slumbering  as  she  has 
been  m  a  too  confident  security,  still 
retains  her  ancient  spirit,  and  will 
awaken  to  the  defence  of  her  insti- 
tutions in  the  hour  of  peril,  with 
the  same  enersy  and  devotion  that 
distinguished  her  career  of  old.  We 
still  believe  in  that  famous  apo- 
strophe to  her  fioating  bulwarks 
whim  once  shook  the  senate  with 
the  peals  of  responding  enthusiasm : 
'Our  present  repose,'  exclaimed 
one  of  tne  greatest  of  our  statesmen, 
addressing  the  people  of  Plymouth, 
'is  no  more  a  proof  of  mability 
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to  act,  Hum  the  state  of  inertness 
and  inactiyity  in  which  I  have 
seen  those  mighty  masses  that  float 
in  the  waters  aoout  yonr  town  is 
a  proof  they  are  deyoia  of  strength, 
and  incapaole  of  being  fitted  out  for 
action.  You  well  know,  gentlemen, 
how  soon  one  of  these  stupendous 
masses,  now  reposing  in  their  sha^ 
dows,  in  perfect  stillness — ^how  soon, 
upon  any  call  of  patriotism  or  neces- 
sity, it  would  assume  the  likeness 
of  an  animated  being,  instinct  with 
life  and  motion,  how  soon  it  would 
ruffle,  as  it  were,  its  swelling  plum- 
age— ^how  quickly  it  would  put  forth 
a&  its  beauty  and  its  brayery, 
collect  its  scattered  elements  of 
strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant 
thimder :  such  as  one  of  those  mag- 
nificent  machinea.  when  Bpriuring 
from  inaction  into  a  display  of  its 
mi^ht,  such  is  England  nerself, 
while,  apparently  passive  and  mo- 
tionless, she  silently  'concentrates 
the  power  to  be  put  forth  on  an 
adequate  occasion. 

This  is  the  language  we  must  em- 
ploy to  revive  the  vigour  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  country;  this  is  the 
spirit  in  which  we  must  act,  and  in 
which  we  must  put  our  trust,  if  we 
would  avert  indignities  and  aggres- 
sion ;  and  it  is  aU  the  more  essential 
to  rouse  the  ardour  and  self-reliance 
of  the  people,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  hope  and  confidence  at  a  mo- 
ment when  we  are  eicposing  to  the 
broad  light  of  searchme  investiga- 
tion the  neglect  into  whidi  our  arma- 
ments have  been  suffered  to  fail,  and 
demanding  its  immediate  reparation. 

The  evidences  of  that  neglect  are 
familiar  to  the  whole  world.  We  are 
said  to  hav^  the  finest  steam  marine 
afloat;  yet,  by  some  unfortunate 
fatality,  we  are  singularly  liable  to 
accidents ;  and  when  these  accidents 
happen,  (which  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented,) we  show  an  indefatigable 
zeal  in  issuing  commissions  of  in- 
auiry,  and  finding  out  .where  the 
&ult  lay.  But  for  all  our  commis- 
sions, we  do  not  find  that  we  get 
one  step  nearer  to  the  remedy,  or 
that  our  zeal  is  productive  of  a  smgle 
practical  measure  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  similar  calamities.  The 
Amazon  is  the  eighth  ship  belonging 
to  one  company  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed from  various  causes  within 
ten  years.  The  disabling  of  the 
Meganra  steamer,  which  was  going 


out  on  an  unrent  mission  witli  a 
battalion  of  rifles  to  the  Cape,  does 
not  come  exactly  into  the  list   of 
casualties,  and  must  be  plainly  set 
down  as  one  of  those  cases  in  vrliieh 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficolt  to 
relieve  the  authorities  from  censure, 
for  the  most  culpable  neglect  and 
imprudence.  That  casualty,  at  least, 
could  have  been  foreseen,  and  oo^ht 
to    have    been    prevented.        Tlie 
steamer  had  hardly  got  out  to  saa, 
when  it  was  obliged  to  put  into  Ply- 
mouthdisabled,  althougn  the  weather 
was  by  no  means  rough.    And  if  it 
were,  now  can  the  Admiralty  account 
satisfaQtorilv  to  the  country  for  hav- 
ing selected  for  a  service  of  such 
pressing  emergency,  a  ship  incapable 
of  wearmg  through  rough  weather? 
But  they  have  not  even  that  excnae. 
The  vessel  was  overladen  with  ord- 
nance stores,  the  deck  was  choked 
up,   there   was   not   passage-room 
m)m  one  end  to  the  other,  and  it 
must  have  been  evident  before  she 
left  the  harbour,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  work  the  ship  at  sea.   Surelj 
this  carelessness  entails  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility on  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  to  the  proper  loading  and 
arrangements  of  the  steamer,  and 
demands  the  most  stringent  repie- 
hensicm. 

The  case  of  the  Megsera  is  not 
the    only  instance,  wiUiin    a   few 
months,  of  culpable  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  Admiralty.     The 
'  good  ship'  Charlotte  was  selected 
for  the  conveyance  of  troops  to  the 
Cape,  with  a  supply  of  seventy-five 
days*  provisions  hud  in  for  the  run. 
She  occupied  three  months  in  the 
voyage,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  if  she  had  not  fallen  in  with 
another  vessel  on  her  course,  which 
was  providentially  able  to  help  her 
in  her  frightful  extremity,  two  hon- 
dred  and  twenty  human  beings  must 
have  perished  of  starvation  in  the 
waste  of  waters,   with  a   month's 
voyage  before  them  to  the  place  of 
their  destination!    The  Aomiralty 
allege  that  the  time  allowed  for  the 
passage  from  England  to  the  Cape 
by  the  merchant  service  is  the  exact 
seventy-five   days  for  which  they 
provided ;  but,  admitting  this  miser- 
able excuse  for  all  that  it  is  worth, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  forethought 
or  vigilance  of  a  public  department 
which,  with  the  miest  marme  in  the 
world  at  its  command,  sdects  for  an 
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important  public  service  a  vessel 
whose  sailing  qaaUties  were  notori- 
ously inferior,  by  one-half,  to  the 
common  craft  according  to  whose 
average  speed  they  victualled  her 
for  the  voyage  ? 

Nor  is  it  idone  in  this  indifference 
to  the  appointments,  fitting  out,  and 
seaworthiness  of  our  vessels  that 
the  authorities  are  to  blame;  our 
disabilities  are  still  further  increased 
by  the  introduction  into  the  service 
of  preserved  meats  which  are  utterly 
unfit  for  use.  A  ship  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  African  station  with 
no  less  than  2,3771bs.  of  Groldner's 
bad  meats!  These  are  matters  of 
detail  which  it  will  be  the  province 
of  Parliament  to  sift ;  but  whatever 
may  be  done,  we  hope  it  will  be  done 
promptly,  and  that  uie  public  anxiety 
may  be  allayed  by  some  more  ener- 
getic and  decisive  measures  than  we 
can  expect  from  distracted  commit* 
tees  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  reform  of  the  whole 
administration  of  the  Admiralty  de- 
partment becomes  the  more  urgent 
and  imperative,  from  the  fact  wat, 
should  the  proieot  of  an  invasion 
enter  into  the  scnemes  of  the  French 
President,  it  is  upon  our  naval  force 
alone  we  can  rely  for  protection. 
All  the  calculations  that  have  been 
made  of  the  practicability  of  such  an 
ex}>edition  clearly  demonstrate  that, 
while  we  are  comparatively  power- 
less on  shore,  should  a  lairiding  be 
effected,  we  possess,  even  in  our 
present  state,  ample  means  to  harass 
and  enfeeble  in  their  transit,  if  not 
to  scatter  to  the  winds,  the  convoys 
of  a  hostile  army.    But  if  our  flags 
are  left  to  float  idly  in  the  sun  on 
the  pleasant  waters  of  the  Egean 
8ea,  to  flutter  u^  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
or  to  dance  attendance  at  Malta  and 
Gibraltar,  while  they  ought  to  be 
employed  in  the  Chaimd,  guarding 
our  coast,  and  watching  the  prepa- 
rations, if  any  there  be,  m  those  har- 
bours whose  headlands  we  can  dis- 
cern with  the  naked  eye  from  the 
cliffs  of  Kent,  the  government  that 
exhibits  such  supineness  will  incur  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  the  country. 
To  repose  on  the  disbelief  in  the 
l^obabiuties  of  invasion  aa  a  jus- 
tiflcation  for  neglecting  the  requi- 
site precautions  against  such  a  con- 
tingency, would  be  the  worst  of  all 
conceivable  follies.     It  would  be 


pushing  a  political  mistake  to  the 
extremity,  when  a  blunder,  especially 
with  so  many  warnings  in  advance, 
becomes  a  crime.  No  man  can  fore- 
tell from  hour  to  hour  what  will 
happen  next.  The  freaks  and  infi- 
delities of  Louis  Napoleon  illustrate 
too  plainly  how  little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  his  pledges  or  his  ^- 
titude,  his  friendship  or  }nk  pohcy; 
and  it  would  be  just  as  safe  to  aepend 
upon  the  currents  of  the  wind  as 
upon  the  conduct,  under  any  given 
state  of  circumstances,  public  or 
private,  of  a  man  who  is  bound  by 
no  principle  or  obligation  of  reason, 
justice,  or  honour,  and  who  reco- 
gnises no  standard  of  action  but  his 
own  will.  There  is  nothing  impos- 
sible to  the  conception  of  a  genius 
whose  versatility  amoimts  to  a 
species  of  insanity.  Already,  in  his 
brief  tenure  of  power,  covering  a 
period  of  scarcely  three  years,  he 
has  dismissed  a  greater  number  of 
ministers  than  have  held  the  seals  of 
office  in  England  for  half-a-century, 
crowning  these  unparalleled  acts  of 
tyrannical  dictation  by  casting  out 
m>m  his  councils,  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  the  unscrupulous  agents 
through  whose  successful  instrument-' 
ality  he  secured  the  means  of  crush- 
ing the  liberties  of  France.  There  is 
no  sympathy  for  MM.de  Momy  and 
Fould  m  tneir  fall;  the  baseness 
with  which  they  have  been  treated 
is  the  just  rewaord  of  their  infamous 

*  services;  they  have  been  used,  as 
the  rest  have  been,  like  a  pack  of 
cards,  played  upon  as  long  as  they 
were  useful,  and  flung  away  when 
dirtied  by  the  hands  of  the  player ; 
and  it  would  not  excite  a  sohtary 

'  regret  if  they  were  included,  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  in  the  lists  of  pro- 
scriptions' which  they  contributed 
to  swell  with  such  wholesale  heart- 
lessness.  But  their  fate  is  a  lesson 
by  which  all  France  and  all  Europe 
may  profit.  The  despot  who  deius 
thus  summarily  with  me  creatures  he 
employs — ^who,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  pretext,  grounded  upon  state 
necessity,  or  uie  lower  motive  of 
personal  revenge,  commits  an  act  of 
open  robbery  and  spoliation  upon 
the  unfortunate  princes  of  the  house 
of  Orleans — who  descends  from  his 
imperial  pinnacle  to  become  the  'cut- 

.  purse  of  the  empire,'  may  be  reason- 
ably suspected  of  any  design  which 
an  audacious  contempt  of  reaponsi- 
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bility  can  devise,  or  demoniacal 
energy  can  execute. 

If  we  demand  the  interposition 
of  a  protecting  force  between  this 
.rabid  potentate  and  the  shores  of 
jBngland,  it  is  not  because  we  dis- 
trust the  amicable  disposition  of  the 
people  of  France.  We  separate 
them  as  entirely  in  the  examination 
of  this  question  from  the  ruler  to 
whom  they  have  blindly  confided 
their  destinies,  as  we  should  separate 
the  sheep  from  the  wolf  who  devoois 
them.  We  maJce  common  cause 
with  the  people  of  France  against 
the  oomiJu  enemy  of  freedoTand 
civilization.  It  ought  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  indignation  which  has 
burst  out  from  every  comer  of  this 
ki^dom  in  reference  to  the  events 
of  December, — ^an  indignation  which 
no  considerations  of  expediency  can 
restrain, — ^has  reference  solely  an4 
exclusively  to  the  acts  of  the  self- 
elected  Iresident ;  that  no  man  in 
England  confounds  the  desires  of 
the  French  nation  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  autocrat ;  and  that  we 
confidently  believe,  when  the  career 
of  Louis  !Nax>oleon  shall  be  spent 
(and  the  fire  is  burning  too  intensely 
to  last  long!)  recent  experiences 
will  be  found  to  have  deepened  the 
convictions  of  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  that  they  have 
a  mutual  interest  in  the  cultivation 
of  peace  and  the  interchanges  of  in- 
dustzy.  In  the  interval,  however, 
brief  as  it  may  be,  we  must  prepare 
for  the  worst. 

The  first  point  to  whidi  inquiry 
is  naturally  directed,  may  be  summed 
up  into  a  narrow  compass.  Is  an 
invasion  practicable  P  We  need  not 
remind  the  reader  that  the  inquiry 
is  not  now  opened  up  for  the  first 
time ;  that  it  occupied  the  attention 
of  ihe  French  Directory  sixty  years 
ago ;  that  it  was  sifted  in  all  its  de- 
taUs  by  the  ablest  generals  in  the 
service ;  that  it  was  seriously  con- 
templated by  Napoleon  at  a  time 
when  our  power  to  repel  such  an 
attempt  was  oonsideraoly  greater 
than  it  is  now;  that  the  IKike  of 
Wellington,  hve  years  ago,  hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  by  personal 
inspection  of  the  defenceless  con- 
dition of  the  ooast  from  the  North 


Foreland  to  Portsmouth,  advised 
augmentation  of  the  landforces  l>y 
addition  of  150,000  men ;  and  that 
the  adoption  of  steam  in  the  navy 
since    the   time   of  Napoleon    has 
greatly  increased  the  facilities    by 
which  such  a  descent  might  l>e  ac- 
complished.   There  is  not  a  single 
feature  of  the  inquiry  which  has  not 
been    explored;    and  in   a    recent 
hrockure  by  Baron  Maurice,  a  ci^ 
tain  of  engmeers  in  the  army  of  the 
Swiss    Confederation,*   the    'whole 
question  is  exhausted  with  a  minute- 
ness   and    professional    exactitude 
which  leave  us  no  excuse  for  doubt 
or  ignorance  as  to  the  probable  re- 
sources and  modes  o£  apfaroach  of 
an   invading   expedition,   and    the 
means  by  which  it  could  be  resisted. 
Without  entering  into  the  <i**fa>ila 
presented  by  Baron  Maurice,    we 
will  proceed  at  once  to  the  practical 
sequel  to  which  they  conduct  us. 
To  carry  the  expedition  into  effect 
upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  its 
importance,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  French  to  concentrate  their 
forces  at  Brest  and  Cherbourg,  and, 
havingmade  all  the  arrangements  ne- 
cessary for  the  convoy  of  an  annr* 
to  set  sail  for  three  pcnnts  of  debark- 
a1i<m  on  the  English  ooast ;  nam^y, 
the  first  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon, 
by  which  the  invading  army  would 
form  a  line  of  operatioi^  from  the 
Avon  to  the  Thames,  cutting  off  the 
communications  between  the  north- 
ern   and   south-western   counties^ 
and  compelling  the  English  to  divide 
their  forces;    the  second,  at  Ply- 
mouth, which  is  nearer  to  Brest  than 
Portsmouth,  and  which  would  fur- 
ther enable  the  invading  army  to 
extend  its  line  from  Plymoutu  to 
Bristol ;  and  the  third  at  Itye,  three 
days'  march  frx>m  London,  forming 
the  right  wing  for  immediate  opera- 
tions on  the  capital.    It  may  be  at 
once  admitted  tnat  if  this  plan  could 
be  carried  out,  the  ultimiU«  success 
of  the  enterprise  might  be  considered 
secure.    It  appears  to  be  equally 
certain,  that  whether  these  would 
be  the  points  of  attack  selected,  or 
whether  the  enemy  should  assail,  as 
Sir  Francis  Heaci  anticipates,  the 
dockyard  of  Portsmouth,  or  choose 
any  other  vulnerable  and  convenient 


*  On  NatumaZ  Defence  in  Engtamd,  By  Baron  F.  E.  Manrioe,  Oapitaine  du  Qenie 
de  TEtat,  Major  de  la  Gonf^&d^ration  Suiflse,  &  ca.  TfU^dated  By  Oaptain  J.  B. 
Addison.    Parker,  Fumivall,  and  Parker. 
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locality,  the  result  of  landing  150,000 
xnen,*  or  half  the  niuuber,  upon  our 
shores,  would  be  precisely  the  si^iiie. 
According  to  the  last  returns  laid 
before  Parliament,  the  total  force 
stationed  throughout  Grreat  Britain 
amounted  to  omj  3l»161  cavalrjr 
and  infantry;  and  out  of  these, 
fbrtsmouth,  Plymouth,  Chatham, 
Sheemess,  the  Thames,  and  the 
Channel  Islands  must  be  garrisoned; 
and  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  the 
troops  in  Ireland  would  re<|uiie  to 
be  reinforced,  instead  of  b^ng  able 
to  spare  us  a  single  musket  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital ;  so  that,  pre- 
sumiog  the  landing  to  be  aocom- 
plished,  London  would,  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  invader.  Even  upon 
Boron  Maurice's  estimate  of  our 
available  resources,  which  exceeds 
the  actual  returns,  we  should  be 
powerless.  The  only  modes  of  sav- 
mg  London  would  be  by  erecting 
acmainof  surrounding  forts,  or  throw- 
ing in  a  sufficient  garrison  to  main- 
tain a  sie^e.  But  we  cannot  impro- 
vise soldiers  or  bastions.  Militia 
and  v(dunteers,  even  if  we  had  them 
ready,  would  be  of  little  avail  against 
regularly  trained  and  disciplined 
troops.  They  have  failed  every- 
where on  similar  occasions — ^in  Ame- 
rica, in  France,  in  Spain.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  spontaneous  levies  and 
amateur  rifle-men  might  do  some- 
thing ill  harassing  the  advance  of 
an  army,  but  in  the  operations  of  « 
protracted  campaign,  or  an  elaborate 
sie^,  we  could  place  t^ut  a  slender 
reliance  on  their  assistance. 

That  a  landing  could  be  effected 
without  much  ^ufficulty,  presuming 
the  passa^  of  the  Channel  to  be 
effected,  is  granted  on  all  hands. 
There  is  no  countary  in  the  world, 
peihaps,  so  ill  de£»ded  on  its  shores 
as  England.  Speaking  of  the  sea- 
board tine  from  the  North  Eoreland 
to  the  Selsey  Bill,  near  Portsmouth, 


the  Duke  of  Wellington  says: — 
'  There  is  not  a  spot  on  the  coast  on 
which  infantry  mi^ht  not  be  thrown 
on  shore,  at  any  tune  of  tide,  with 
any  wind,  and  in  any  weather,  and 
from  which  such  body  of  infantzy, 
so  thrown  on  shore,  would  not  find, 
within  the  distance  of  five  miles,  a 
road  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
through  the  cliffs,  nracticable  for  the 
march  of  a  body  or  troops.'  If  liiis 
be  true  of  that  part  of  the  coast, 
where  the  few  defences  we  possess 
appear  to  be  clustered  more  closely 
together  than  in  «ny  other  part  of 
the  kingdom,  we  need  not  waste 
time  over  speculations  as  to  the 
I>racticability  of  the  landing  of  hos- 
tile armaments,  should  all  other  cir- 
cumstances favour  the  experiment. 
In  this  naked  state  of  the  land, 

S,  the  strategical  authorities  Baron 
aurice  has  collected  into  his 
pam^ilet  are  unanimous  in  laying 
extraordinary  stress  on  the  assist- 
ance we  should  derive  from  railroads 
and  electric  tele^^raphs,  and  in  urging 
the  necessity  of  increasing  our  stancU 
ing  force,  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington (in  1847)  proposed  to  aug- 
ment by  an  addition  equal  to  the 
whole  strength  of  the  invading 
army.  But  mese  suggestions,  bril* 
liant  and  imposing  as  they  look 
upon  paper,  are  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  Of  all  the  facitities  upon 
which  mititary  operations  are  de- 
pendent, those  which  are  furnished 
by  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  the 
most  precarious,  not  only  because 
they  may  be  destroyed  with  ease, 
but  because  they  are  equally  avail- 
able to  the  enemy  ;t  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  succour  from  the  cockade 
and  the  drill-ground,  when  all  the 
disposable  force  we  possess  may  be 
required,  at  a  week's  notice,  in  the 
field.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
we  must  seek  other  means  of  de- 


*  Baron  Hauiioe's  estimate  is,  151,800  men,  57,806  horses,  7376  carriages, 
aod  536  guns. 

f  Our  able  oontemponury,  The  Saxmmer,  in  an  excellent  article  on  our  defenceg; 
rejects  the  aawrtioa  that  an  invading  enemy  could  share  the  advantages  of  the 
nulways.  '  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,'  says  7%«  ExanUner,  *  that  a  surprise  could 
be  so  BuddMi  and  complete  as  to  place  any  considerable  terminus  in  the  possessioD 
of  an  enemy ;  and  with  two  hours  warning  of  danger,  every  engine,  carriage,  and 
truck  might  be  despatched  from  the  spot  to  a  phice  of  safety.'  The  Examiner  over- 
looks the  fihct,  that  the  alternative  ne  proposes  for  depriving  an  enemy  of  the 
advantages  of  the  railway,  would  operate  equally  to  our  own  deprivation  of  its  ser- 
vices. This  brings  the  whole  matter  within  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  we  have 
stated  above — ^namely,  that  th§  railway  would  be  rendered  useless  to  both  partieR, 
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fending  onrselyes  against  ag^s- 
sion ;  and  that,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  approach  of  hostilities,  we 
must  ourseLves  take  the  initiative, 
and  transfer  the  scene  of  action  from 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Avon  to  the  waters  of  the  Channel, 
or,  if  necessary,  crush  the  germ  of 
preparation  in  the  harbours  of  the 
enemy. 

According  to  the  calculations  of 
Baron  Maurice,  the  French  govern- 
ment might  gradually  collect  the^ 
ships  of  war  and  steamers  in  groups 
at  Calais,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  and 
Havre,  without  elciting  suspicion, 
and  have  them  in  readiness  to  pro- 
ceed, on  the  sudden,  ta  receive  uieir 
cargoes  at  Brest  and  Cherbourg. 
But  he  admits  that '  these  prepara- 
tions would  require  to  be  conducted 
with  prudence,  not  to  give  England 
a  pretext  for  interfering  before  the 
declaration  of  war.'  Supposing  this 
clever  manoeuvre  to  be  accomplished 
before  England  could  acquire  intel- 
ligence of  the  proceeding, — ^which 
our  sagacious  author,  who  nunts  out 
every  aspect  of  the  hypothesis,  con- 
siders to  be  'scarcely  {probable/ — 
the  next  consideration  is  the  tune 
that  would  be  consumed  in  the  em- 
barkation of  troops  and  material 
and  the  transit  across  the  Channel. 
In  this  calculation  we  do  not  include 
the  time  that  would  be  required  for 
the  concentration  of  the  material 
and  the  assembling  of  the  squadrons; 
for  we  must  suppose  all  these  for- 
midable preparations  to  be  con- 
ducted with  the  same  secresy  that 
marked  the  gathering  of  the  fleet, 
or  the  whole  speculation  goes  for 
nothing.  It  is  necessary,  m  order 
to  comprehend  the  extreme  measure 
of  our  danger,  that  we  should  be 
understood  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  what  was  going  forward  up  to  the 
moment  of  embarkation,  and  that 
the  report  of  the  departure  of  the 


invading  army  should  be  comzauni- 
cated  to  us  contemporaneously-  witii 
the  declaration  of  war,  if  Louis  Na- 
poleon would  condescend  to  give  us 
so  formal  a  notification  of  his   in- 
tentions.     These  conditions   being 
assumed.  Baron  Maurice  proceeds 
to  state,  that  the  embarkaticm  of  the 
three  squadrons  destined  for  Ply- 
mouth, Bristol,  and  Bye  would  oc- 
cupy about  six  days  eaeh,  and  that, 
consequently],  talung  them  in   the 
order  of  their  sailing,  and  allowing 
them  an  average  passage  witliout 
impediments,  the  fint  division  frould 
arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  in 
seven  days  and  ten  hours,  the  second 
would  be  before  Plymouth  in  six 
days  and  a  half  afterwards,  and  the 
third  would  discharge  its  cargo  on 
the  coast  of  Xent  about  the  same 
time  that  the  first  squadron  would 
be  marching  into  Bristol. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  triumphant 
achievement   of    this   undertaking 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption,  thst^ 
while  France  should  be  busiied  in 
her  arsenals  and  dockyards  in  the 
work  of  preparation,  m  conveying 
her  guns,  horses,  and  troops  to  the 
ports  of  embarkation,  and!^  concen- 
trating her  ships  of  war  upon  the 
harbours  nearest  to  our  shores,  Eng- 
land should  be  lulled  into  a  state  of 
profotmd  ignorance  and  passive  in- 
difference ;  that  she  should  carHrfolly 
abstain  from  cruizing  in  the  Channel, 
lest  she  should  pick  up  a  bit  of  stray 
intelligence  from  the  opposite  coast; 
and  rigorously  prohibit  the  use  of 
telescopes,  the  receipt  of  letters,  and    ' 
the  return  of  the  homeward-boxmd 
English,  scared  out  of  France  by  the 
consternation  of  these  movements, 
until  the  moment  was  ripe  for  the 
dispatch  of  the  invading  expedition. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  convoy,  upon  Uie 
scale  contemplated  by  Baron  Man- 
rice,  would  put  into  requisition  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  French  navy. 


or  that  it  might  £fill  into  th^  handi  of  either ;  bo  that,  whichever  way  we  regard 
this  mode  of  mtercommunication  and  transport,  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  aSbiding 
UB  any  certain  means  of  defence.  We.  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  practicability 
of  removing  the  engines,  carriages,  and  trucks  of  any  considerable  terminus  to  a 
place  of  safety  in  two  hours.  Places  of  safety  for  the  concealment  of  such  extensive 
machinery,  are  not  always  easily  to  be  found.  The  vast  locomotive  resources  of  a 
great  railway  terminus  cannot  be  hidden  away  like  the  crown  jewels,  Cr  the  statue 
of  Charles  I. ;  and  if  they  are  not  effectually  hidden,  what  should  hinder  an  invading 
army  finom  conveying  them  back  again  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  occupied  in  their 
removal !  We  fear  that,  in  the  event  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  hostile  force, 
the  only  resource  would  be  to  break  up  the  mils,  or,  imitating  the  patriotism  of 
the  Buasians  at  Moscow,  bum  the  locomotives. 
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but  theentireof  themerchant-service, 
Bteam  and  sail,  Twating  a  grand  total 
of  982  ships  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the 
highest. procurable  tonnage ;  so  that 
there  would  not  be  left  behind  a 
aolitary  vessel  for  defence  or  occu- 
pation in  any  part  of  the  French 
dominions.  And  we  must  suppose, 
for  the  due  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
•digious  scheme,  that  the  bustle  and 
•din  of  preparation,  necessary  in 
dockyaros  and  arsenals,  in  barracks 
-and  enirepdU,  to  get  this  fleet  in 
readiness,  and  to  march  the  troops 
to  the  ports  of  embarkation,  which 
do  not  possess  the  advantage  of 
bein^  connected  by  railroads  with 
the  mterior,  should  be  conducted  so 
fiecretly  as  to  elude  the  vigilant  ob- 
servation of  the  European  powers, 
every  one  of  whom  is  as  much  in- 
terested as  we  are  ourselves  in  noting 
the  movements  of  France.  We  wiU 
merely  observe,  that  if  there  be  a 
Frenonman  alive  who  confides  in  the 
possibility  of  keeping  such  a  secret 
4M  this,  he  is  the  most  deluded  indi- 
vidual the  sun  shines  upon. 

The  apparently  simple  process  of 
coUectingthese  vessels  in  the  har- 
bours of  jBrest  and  Cherbourg  is  an 
impossibility.  The  harbours  could  not 
•contain  them.  The  proposed  concen- 
tration in  the  same  spots  and  at  the 
isame  moment  of  time,  of  150,000 
fighting  men,  and  nearly  60,000 
horses,  besides  parks  of  artillery, 
baggage-waggons,  and  all  the  other 
inmspensabfo  properties  and  deco- 
rations of  war,  majT  be  disposed  of 
as  another  impossibiliiy.  But  we 
do  not  rest  our  security  on  this 
.ground.  For  argument  sake,  we 
will  BU]^pose  it  all  possible,  and  that 
the  design  so  ably  traced  by  Baron 
Maurice  is  quite  capable  of  beinj^ 
realised.  The  question  is,  could  it 
be  conducted  to  this  point,  or  even 
carried  through  its  very  earliest 
atages,  without  'awakening  the 
jea£>usy  of  Europe  P 

Is  it  credible  tnat  such  extensive 
preparations  could  fail  to  be  de- 
tected, or  when  detected,  allowed  to 
becom|>letedP  Louis  Napoleon  may 
extinguish  the  press,  establish  a 
police  surveillance  over  lithographic 
machines,  and  banish  from  hu  terri- 
tories ladies  who  suffer  politics  to  be 
talked  in  their  taUmtf  as  he  has 
banished  Greorge  Sand  and  the  Mar- 
chioness d'Osmond;  but  we  have 
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yet  to  learn  by  what  hitherto  un- 
Jcnown  spells  of  autocratic  necro- 
mancy he  is  to  secure  the  discretion 
of  his  rampant  army,  or  close  the 
eyes  and  gag  the  tongues  of  the 
myriads  ot  people  who  would  feel 
tbiemselves  bound  to  supply  infor- 
mation to  their  respective  govern- 
ments and  parties  of  his  proceedings, 
and  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  exaggerate  than  to  conceal  them. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Eng- 
lish, Italians,  Grermans,  Belgians, 
Svnss,  Sardinians,  resident  in  France, 
or  constantly  passing  through  it.. 
HowisJbe  to  silence  themP  And 
by  what  means  can  he  evade  the 
sleepless  watch  of  the  Legitimists, 
the  Orleanists,  the  Bed  Bepublicans, 
and  the  countless  masses  of  indivi- 
dual enemies,  whose  homes  he  has 
devastated,  and  every  one  of  whom 
is  at  this  moment  acting  as  a  spy 
upon  his  actions,  and  waiting  the 
first  opportunibr  to  consummate  his 
dMtructionP  It  would  be  sheer 
idiotcy  to  suppose  that  armaments 
of  this  fonni<ui!Dle  description  could 
be  put  in  motion  without  the  fact 
being  made  known  all  over  Europe, 
in  ample  time  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gress. In  the  very  heat  of  the  cotrj?- 
a*itai,  dexterously  as  it  was  managed 
between  the  social  hvpocrisy  of  the 
Elys^  and  the  micuiight  outrages 
of  the  police,  we  knew  more  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Paris  than  the 
Parisians  themselves.  Is  it  likely 
we  should  know  less  of  the  gathering 
of  the  whole  French  navy,  and  the 
concentration  of  an  army  of  150,000 
menP 

We  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that 
this  enterprise,  about  whidi  so 
much  alarm  exists,  could  not  be 
undertaken  without  sufficient  warn- 
ing. For  that  matter,  the  warning 
may  be  said  to  be  upon  us  already ; 
at  all  events,  we  have  now  no  excuse 
for  being  taken  by  surprise.  Well, 
in  that  case,  what  would  the  ^plo- 
macy  of  Europe  be  about  P  yfhaX 
would  England  be  doing  P  Would 
a  fleet  of  nearly  a  thousand  sail  be 
suffered  to  spreicMl  its  wings  on  the 
French  coast  with  impimityP  To 
prevent  is  easier  than  to  repel 
aggression ;  and  the  course  whicb  it 
would  be  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
English  minister  to  pursue  would 
be  to  be  beforehand  with  invasion, 
and  'nip  the  treason  in  the  bud.' 
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It  is  certain  tlut  we  ore  not  in  a 
condition  to  meet  a  Hostile  force  <m 
our  own  shores,  and  that  the  only 
defensive  measure  left  to  ns  is  to 
intercept  iheir  approach.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  we  could  not 
contend  against  such  an  amy,  if  we 
(»ioe  allowed  it  to  odleot  in  the 
Channel,  and  that,  whaterer  strength 
we  might  bring  againac  it,  the  mere 
extent  of  its  sauing  lines  would  baffle 
us,  and  ensure  the  safe  oonyoy  of  at 
least  a  considerable  pcErtioaL  of  the 
invading  aimy  to  our  coast.  The 
altematiye,  tnen,  justified  by  Ihe 
practice  of  nations  and  the  necessity 
•of  self-preservation,  is  to  recal«  with- 
out delay,  our  ships  of  war  from 
their  remote  stations,  to  malce  a 
naval  demonstration  in  the  Channel, 
and  upon  the  first  indication  of  w»r- 
like  preparations  in  France,  to  de- 
mand a  peremptory  ezphmation,  and 
in  the  event  of  an  unsatisfaotoiy 
result,  to  antioipBte  the  conflict  by 
canying  the  war  into  the  harboDxs 
of  the  enemy  before  the  thunder 
could  be  foiged  which,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  she  might  be  justly 
accused  of  designing  to  launcn 
against  US. 

Baron  Maurice  is  of  opinion  that 
the  English  fleet  can  never' alone, 
and  of  itself,  preserve  our  coasts 
from  a  hostile  descent.  But  that 
opinion,  if  it  be  a  sound  one,  only 
supplies  an  additional  reason  for 
bemg  in  advance  of  the  dai^er,  and 
laying  the  scene  of  hostilities  at  a 
distance. 

After  all,  the  project  of  an  in- 
vasion by  Louis  Napoleon,  we  must 
,  repeat,  appears  to  us  purely  chime- 
rical. It  would  find  no  support  any- 
where. Napoleon,  says  a  contem- 
porary, reckoned  on  the  Badioak; 
Lamartine  on  the  Irish;  Louis 
Blanc  looked  to  the  Socialists ;  and 
Cavaignac,  perhaps,  relied  on  a  small 
contingent  of  ChartistB.  But  who 
upon  British  soil  is  to  fraternize 
with  Louis  KapoleonP  IN^ow,  the 
only  party  in  thu.  conntnr  fiom 
whom  he  could  expect  a  show  of 
quiescent  sympathy  is  that  of^  the 
itoman  Catnohcs ;  but  even  if  he 
brought  the  Pope  himself  in  his  trun, 
we  have  too  much  reliance  on  the  in- 
tegrity and  tried  nationality  of  our 
Boman  Catholic  countrnnen  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  debase  them- 
selves   by   an  allianoe  with   him. 


They  appreciaie  rational  liber^  too 
well  to  nak  it  in  a  tneaaonmble 


pact' with  a  tyrant,  who,  emnlsBtiing 
the  atrocities  of  a  Nero  and  an  Xvsm, 
begins  his  hopeful  reign  by  a  wikoie- 
sale  camaee  m  the  capitu.    Tlienv 
is  no  bond  of  unitv  between  thxnm,  g. 
and  as,  to  use  tne  parhamentuy 
phrase,  they  would  be  giievonaly  im 
want  of  a  'cry'  to  summon  their 
scattered  adherents  tosether,  we  are 
in  no  lyprehpnsion  tisat  he  "ivoitld 
derive   much   snooour  from    their 
disafleotion.     Mere  discontent    <nL 
mooted  questions  *of  internal  policy 
is  not  enough  to  give  energy   t» 
diysieal  reustanoe  in  a  free  oountzy. 
B^belHoos  of  opinion  must  alwmys 
fail  in  En^and,  unless  they  well  urn 
out  of  the-hearts  of  the  people,  and 
are  fortified  by  urgent  neoesadty, 
and  sustained  liy  a  wide  bans  of 
popular  assent.    Plots  and  Smeutm 
are   either  unknown,   or  held    la 
contempt  amongst  us.     We  have 
had  >  great  revomtiQns;  and  never 
canltfive,  in  the  nature  of  our  insti- 
tutions, any  other  form  of  suooeaafbl 
resistmoe   to   authoritv.      Bat    a 
revolution  of  Boman  cauiolics  would 
only  supply  a  fugitive  jest  for  the 
facetious    pafi[es    of   Punch.     The 
fanatical  aisaples  of  Wiseman  or 
UUathome  might  probably  cbunoor 
for  the  stake,  and  oe  gratified  by  a 
free  passage  to  a  convict  colony, 
where  they  could  vent  their  patriot- 
ism and  their  religious  seal  without 
fear  of  interruption  in  the  excellent 
company  of  Frost,  WiUiams,  and 
Smith  O'Brien.     But  the  bulk  of 
the  English  catholics  are  too  much 
identified  with  our  historical  tradi- 
tions and  the  cause  of  order  to  aisist 
the  designs  of  a  foreign  power.    As 
for  the  £ish  cathoUcs,  we  would  not 
insult  their  political  allegiance,  tested 
in  a  hundred  fields  of  glory,  by 
uttering  one  word  in  its  vindication. 
From  the  general  survey  €i  our 
circumstances,  internal  and  extonal. 
with    a    disorganized    cabinet,    a 
scattered  navy,  and  a  military  forcQ 
dispersed  over  the  world,  it  cannot 
fail  to  strike  every .  Ihinking  man, 
who  brings  to  the  investigation  a 
mindunwarpedby  pernicious  ^eories 
and  inflexible  dogmas,  that  our  colo- 
nial system  hes  at  the  root  of  oar 
national  evils.    To  the  waateful  ex- 
penditure we  incur  in  their  main- 
tenanoe,  the  difficult  of  training 
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ikevk  into  useM  and  profitable  de- 
pendencies, the  hnmiliations  snd 
loflses  to  whieh  we  are  exposed  in 
the  fluetoating  vucoeBsioa  of  ad* 
ministratiye  experiments  we  are 
oonstantly-  trying  upon  them,  and 
the  necessity  mto  which  they  compel 
JIB  of  protecting  or  oyerawmg  them 
bj  the  presence  of  ships  and  troops 
mdch  are  more  wanted  at  home, 
mar  be  traced  much  of  the  anxiety 
and  depression  we  are  now  snfEenng. 
Here  it  is  that,  looking  calmly  into 
the  fatiire>  we  muflt  seek  the  source 
of  our  weakness  and  the  means  of 
oor  recoyeiT* 

Our  whole  colonial  administration 
has  been  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  for 
years    and   years.      Failures    and 
disasters  have  darkened  ererystep 
of  our  progress.  The  ColoniaL  Office 
has  been   beset  by  two   opjjosite 
theories;  the  humanity,  or  abon^gnes 
theory,  and  the  coercive,  or  military 
theory ;  and  the  Coh>nial  Office  has 
followed  them  both  in  turn,  and 
neither  long.    In  the  West  Indies 
we   paid  tw^ity  miUious   on  the 
humanity  theory,  and  fidled;   in 
South  Afirica  we  are  paying  some- 
thing like  ^  million  ana  a^half  a-year 
on   the  military  theory,  and  are 
fiurther  from  our  object  in  the  end 
than  we  were  at  the  oeginning.  We 
hiet  America  by  a  war  of  taxation ; 
and  nursed  Gaiuida  into  a  rebellion, 
whieh  nearly  eost  us  the  allegianee 
o£  our  own  subjects  by  temporising 
with  their  fidehtj  and  uieir  interests. 
Discontents  and  complaints  every- 
where attest  at  onee  me  extremes  of 
severity  and  vadUation  by  which  our 
role  is  distinguished;  and  the  only 
possession  we  have  that  can  be  said  to 
prosper  is  that  with  whichtheGovem- 
ment  has  had  the  least  to  do— we 
mean  India.  And  this  prosperity  has 
grown  up,  not  in  consequence,  but  in 
spite  of  the  influence  <xthe  Gkyvem- 
ment,  whose  interfMenoe  has  almost 
invariably  been  directed  to  thwart 
the  administration  of  the  East  India 
Company — ^to  force  on  unjust  and 
minoos  wars,  such  as  thai  in  Af- 
ghaiiist>an  in  1838,  whieh  was  carried 
out  in  opposition  to  the  protests  of 
the  Supreme  Council  and  the  delibe^ 
nte  opmions  of  the  ablest  generals— 
andto  foment  disorders  and  jealousies 
amengst'  the   neighbourinjg   states 
upon  whose  amicable  relations  with 
OS  oor  security  in  the  East  depends. 


The  causes  of  these  misfortunes 
may  be  mainly  referred  to  the  want 
of  a  oompleto  and  intdiligible  system 
of  colonial  administration,  the  placing 
in  the  hands  of  incompetent  men  the 
affairs  of  our  dependencies,  and  the 
huddHng  into  a  single  burdau  the 
control  and  r^;ulatk>n  of  the  moot 
numerous  and  mAp<»tant  possessions 
in  the  worid,  instead  <^  organiaring 
them  under  separato  departments,  ia 
which  undiviaed  attention  might  be 
paid  to  their  claims.  It  mi^t  be 
almost  supposed  that  ^e  administnir> 
tion  of  o^onial  affiiirs  was  a  gift  of 
inspiration,  so  little  importance  tsj^ 
pears  to  be  attached  to  the  necessi^ 
of  bringing  anything  like  accurate 
knowledjge  and  practical  experienoe 
to  bear  wm  its  development. 

But  of  all  the  failures  in  which 
we  are  at  present  engaged,  that  of 
the  Cafi&e  war  is  tL^  most  eostlhf 
and  discreditable.  During  the  six 
years  Lord  €rrey  has  been  in  offiee^ 
We  have  incurn^.many  misfortuneS! 
but  this  Caffire  war  is  the  crowning 
calamity  and  the  bitterest  disgrace 
of  all.  If  it  could  be  shown  what 
national  interest  is  served,  what; 
honour  is  to  be  gained,  how  com- 
merce is  hdped,  or  oolcmization  pro- 
moted  by  pouring  our  troops  mto 
that  remote  and  thankless  regioiw 
we  might  endeavour  to  bear  our  ro- 
verses  with  philosophy,  hoping  fior 
better  fortune  herMfcer.  ^ut  we 
have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain.  After  a  war  of  tweh>B 
months,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
send  10,000  men  to  the  frontier,  and 
more  are  stUl  required;  we  luvf^ 
had  no  less  than  five  wars  with  the80 
r^ractory  tribes  (the  last  of  wluok 
cost  us  two  millions  of  money),  aad 
they  are  not  yet  subdued ;  and  at  m 
moment  when  all  our  available 
strength  is  zeauired  on  our  owa 
shores,  we  are  devoting  fifteen  rm- 
ments  of  the  line  to  tnis  miserable 
conflict,  from  which  success  can  esp 
tract  no  profit,  and  a  thousand  victo- 
ries no  glosr^.  The  whole  course  of 
cm  proceemngs  in  Caffireland,  froai 
the  coneiliati^  policy  of  Stocko^ 
stroem  to  the  bombast  of  Sir  Haixy 
Smith,  displays,  in  a  eonsmcuoas 
light,  the  inconsistency  whicn  is  ao 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  cokK 
nifll  department.  We  tried  friend^ 
palavers  with  the  chiefr,  and  were 
repaid  with  treachery;  we  tried  war* 
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and  were  eat  to  pieces.  And  now, 
to  mend  the  matter,  we  send  out  a 
general  officer,  whose  military  ex- 
perience amounts  to  little  more  than 
a  staff  appointment  at  Waterloo 
some  foriy  years  ago,  a  skirmish- 
ing in  the  Canadian  rebellion,  the 
discharge  of  his  reeimental  dutjr  in 
the  West  Indies  and  North  America, 
and  a  sinecure  at  the  Tower!  Such 
appointments  as  these  are  not  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  the  country.  This 
is  not  the  sort  of  service  that  fits  a 
soldier  for  the  bush-work  of  the 
Cape.  Were  there  no  better  quali- 
fied men  to  be  found  for  a  post  of 
this  peculiar  nature  P  Why  did  we 
not  send,  as  we  haye  done  in  other 
instances,  to  India  for  an  officer 
whose  antecedents  would  justify 
some  expectation  of  the  promptitude 
and  de<^ion  necessary  to  brin^  this 
wair  to  a  speedy  and  suocessM  oon- 
dnsionP  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  we  have  drafted  both  military 
and  ciril  servants  out  of  the  East  to 
take  the  charge  of  distant  colonies, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Metcalfe  in 
Canada,  Mr.  Anderson  in  Ceylon, 
and  Mr.  Bonham  in  the  Mauritius. 
But,  setting  aside  the  want  of 
judgment  shown  in  the  conduct  of 
this  expensive  and  apparently  end- 
less war,  we  may  ask — ^for  what  pur- 
pose was  it  undertaken,  and  what 
object  do  we  propose  to  accomplish 
by  its  continuance?  What  busi- 
ness, in  short,  have  we  there  at  all  P 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  and  cheaper 
to  relinquish  a  colony  that  seems  to 
be  maintained  solely  for  breeding 
cows  and  sheep,  since  we  find,  to 
our  cost,  that  it  grazes  its  cattle  at 
such  an  enormous  risk?  Are  we 
justified  in  pa^pig  a  price  for  beef 
and  mutton  wmch,  at  a  low  average, 
is  more,  ten  times  over,  than  its 
w^ht  in  gold  P  Even  suppose  that 
we  should  bring  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination,  what  security 
have  we  for  future  tranquillity  P 
Must  we  go  on  for  ever  pushing  our 
fiontier  into  the  interior,  and  dnving 
back  the  natives  to  protect  our  oolo- 
fliats  against  their  mcursions  P  Le 
jeu  ne  vaut  fas  la  ekandelle.  It  is 
like  paying  in  insurance  a  hundred 
times  the  value  of  a  venture,  the 
&te  of  which  is  never  to  be  deter- 
mined. Would  any  man  in  his 
senites  do  that?  And  are  govern- 
ments justified  in  doing  what  men 
of  oommon  sense  would  dedine  P 


To  augment   our   difficulties    of 
every  kind,  fore^  and  domestic, 
we  hftve  a  disruption  of  the  Cabinet 
at  a  time  when  it  is  more  than  ever 
essential  to  show  a  imited  front  to 
the  world.     Whatever  may    have 
been  the  causes  of  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Falmerston,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  entertained  of  hm 
policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
nis  secession  at  this  moment,  betray- 
ing as  it  does  the  existence  of  grave 
internal  difierences,  is  a  serious  mia- 
fortune.     We  do  not  pretend   to 
choose  amongst  the  many  specula- 
tions which  are  afloat  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  nor  is  it  desirable  to  offer  any- 
fresh  conjecture  so  close  upon  the 
opening  night  of  Parliament,  when 
au  doubt  will  be  set  at  rest  by  the 
ministerial    explanations.     But  be 
the  grounds  of  separation  what  they 
mav,  the  defection  of  so  able  a  man 
will  be  severely  felt  by  a  Cabinet 
which  has  little  strei^h  to  spare, 
and  which  has  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  repair  his  loss. 

The  truth  is — and  the  whole 
country  feels  it — ^the  present  admi- 
nistration is  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  time.  The  curious 
division  of  parties  deprives  them  of 
the  weight  requisite  to  carnr  on 
with  vigour  the  business  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  so  notorious  that 
they  have  been  kept  in  office  by  the 
want  of  a  stronger  party  to  take  their 
place,  and  by  a  repentant  pledge  at 
the  close  of  last  session  to  atone  for 

Sist  inefficiency  by  a  new  Seform 
ill,  that  no  great  reliance  can  be 
reposed  on  their  efforts  to  retrieve 
themselves.     Even    the    extorted 

Eromise  of  a  Heform  Bill  lacks  the 
eart  and  sinews  of  a  united  sod 
energetic  Cabinet,  possessing  Ihe 
confidence  of  the  nation,  to  sur- 
round it  with  popular  interest.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
measure  will  come  out  with  the  mo- 
mentum of  cabinet  earnestness  and 
unanimitv  requisite  to  give  it  due 
effect.  Lord  John  appears  to  be 
the  only  member  of  the  administra- 
tion who  is  personally  committed  to 
the  bill,  ana  his  previous  views  on 
the  question  of  reform  are  not  likely 
to  inspire  much  hope  in  that  section 
g£  pohticians  his  taSrdy  concession  is 
designed  to  conciliate.  It  is  eveft 
said  that  he  has  hampered  his  own 
party  by  the  pledge  of  last  session* 
But  his  party,  iTit  be  bo^  should 
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remember  that  its  existence  depended 
on  that  pledge,  which  was  literally 

Siren  in  extremis  to  sare  them  from 
isolation.  If  they  should  now 
turn  round,  or  suffer  dissensions  in 
the  camp  to  threaten  their  tenure  of 
office,  as  their  own  internal  weakness 
threatened  it  before,  they  may  be 
aiisured  that  their  power  is  dated, 
and  that  the  opportunity  of  making 
^esh  conditions  for  a  new  lease  is 
lost  for  ever.  This  is  their  last 
chance ;  and  everything  will  depend 
upon  the  largeness  and  the  wisdom, 
and,  above  all,  the  sincerity  of  the 
measure  they  are  about  to  propose. 
Lord  Johnhas abandoned  his  finality. 
Let  him  take  a  lesson  from  the  past, 
and  embarrass  himself  with  no  more 
fixed  saws,  but  hold  himself  ready, 
if  ilot  to  anticipate  the  necessities  of 
the  age,  at  least  to  yield  to  them  with 
a  statesmanlike  grace. 

But,  unfortunately,  this  placing 
fas^and  loose  is  the  old  sin  of  the 
Whifi|8.  In  times  of  danger,  de- 
manding decision  and  boldness,  they 
httre  never  been  found  equal  to  the 
occasion ;  and  one  reason  why,  with 
all  their  experience  and  repentance, 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  equal  to  it 
now  is,  that  the  people  do  not  be- 
lieve in  them.  It  is  the  tradition 
and  gloiT  of  the  party  that  they 
make  a  famous  opposinon,  but  an 
inoompetent  government.  liioGren- 
villes  failed.  Fox  failed,  Canning 
was  not  suffered  to  succeed,  Met- 
boume  failed,  and  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell  totters.  The  administration 
that  stood  the  longest,  and  that 
seemed  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  our  institutions,  was  that 
of  Lord  Liverpoel.  It  closely  re- 
senbled,  in  the  character  of  its 
chief,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  action, 
the  working  attributes  of  a  limited 
monardby.  Slow,  practical,  and 
honest,  without  showy  qualities  to 
provoke  Jealousv,  or  any  great 
powers  to  keep  down  the  develop- 
ment of  utihty  in  others,  Lorid 
liverpool's  pre-eminent  merit  con- 
sisted in  his  nabits  of  business,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  that  sort  of  common 
sense  which  enabled  him  to  collect 
ekver  men  about  him,  and  to  keep 
them  together  for  effective  co-opera- 
tion, in  spite  of  individual  differences 
of  opinion.  The  only  choice  for  a 
stable  administration  in  England 
liea  between  a  Cabinet  thus  oonsti- 
tated  and  cootrcdled*  and  one  with 


a  man  of  surpassing  capacit3r  at  its 
head,  whose  mtellect  should  inspire- 
and  command  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  But,  unhappily,  when  we 
have  hod  such  men,  the  strength  ot 
party,  and  the  meannesses  and  petty 
persecutions  of  faction,  have  killed 
them.  The  two  greatest  examples* 
of  this  class  of  statesmen  we  hiftve- 
had  in  England  were  Pitt  and  Can- 
ning. Their  fate  was  a  homily.  Pitt 
diea  of  old  age  at  forty-six,  and 
Canning  was  hunted  into  his  grave. 

Whether  the  discussion  of  a  mea- 
sure of  reform  is  opportune  at  this 
crisis,  or  whether,  indeed,  it  is  likely 
to  take  place  at  all  before  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament,  may  be 
doubted.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  an: 
unfortunate  period  for  the  Man- 
chester school  to  select,  for  insisting 
on  sweeping  changes  in  our  repre- 
sentative system.  P^haps  they  are- 
proceeding  on  O'Connell  s  principle, 
and  discover  in  England's  misfor- 
tunes Manchester's  opportunity.. 
But  we  are  not  to  be  diverted  from.* 
more  urgent  topics  because  Lanca- 
shire is  (Sscontented  with  twenty-sir 
representatives.  Nobody  denies  tiie 
necessity  of  Parliamentary  Beform. 
The  disclosures  at  St.  Alban's  must 
convince  the  most  prejudiced  enemy 
of  progress  that  something  must  he 
done  to  purify  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  from  contagion  ,of  that  sort. 
But  it  is  not  the  most  felicitous  mo- 
ment when  the  Cabinet  is  divided 
against  itself,  and  the  kingdom  is 
a^tated  by  an  alarm  of  invasion,  to 
discuss  the  abstract  merits  of  uni- 
versal sufirage  and  equal  representa* 
tion.  Nor  are  we  much  tempted  ta 
do  so  by  the  examples  of  similar  ex- 
periments elsewhere.  In  France^ 
Louis  Napoleon  has  restored  uni- 
versal sufirage,  and,  with  unim- 
peachable equity,  apportioned  the 
representation  to  tne  population. 
In  four  years  there  have  been  four 
distinct  trials  of  universal  sufirage 
in  France.  And  what  is  now  the 
condition  of  France  P  and  of  what 
practical  value  have  these  nominal 
concessions  proved?  We  are  far 
from  thinking  our  system  perfect; 
but  we  are  not,  therefore,  prepared 
for  violent  changes,  which  throaten 
to  abolish  the  peerage,  or  something 
vexy  like  it,  and  to  conduct  us,  by 
gradual  advances,  to  the  confiscation 
of  private  property. 

It  is  possible  that  the  general  ooii<* 
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Tietion  of  Lord  John  Bossell's  re* 
lactance  to  take  any  steps  in  the  di- 
leetion  of  refonn,  until  ne  is  forced 
into  them  bj  pressure  &oin  without, 
mayhaire  the  effect  of  urging  him  to 
hasten  his  bill,  for  the  saJce  of  pro- 
pitiating a  little  extra  parliamentary 
support  in  other  and  more  important 
miU^rs.  But  these  adroit  tactics 
to  secure  majoritieB  will  be  of  no 
a^ail,  unless  he  adopt  decisiye  me&- 
flures  to  ensure  support  out  of  doors. 
It  is  upon  this  atone  his  Cabinet 
must  stand  or  £b11.  hjoA  the  first 
measure  the  country  demands  at  his 
hands  is  the  renovation  of  the 
Cabinet. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad 
that  the  ministry  is  composed  of  a 
family  compact,  and  whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  dissect  the  inter- 
relations of  its  members,  may  satisfy 
himself  of  the  fact.  The  pretensions 
of  g;reat  families,  or  even  of  any  pe- 
culiar cirde  of  men,  to  monopolize 
to  themselves  the  whole  patronage 
and  autiiority  of  the  state,  constitut- 
ing themselves,  as  it  was  eloquently 
described,  into  a  bank  icst  circulating 
the  favours  of  the  house  and  the 
suffirages  of  ^e  people,  and  distri- 
buting them  only  to  their  adherents, 
were  lon^  since  repudiated  bv  him 
who,  usmg  the  language  of  Mr. 
Burke,  d^lared  that  ne  'would 
look  these  ^o^d  combinations  in 
the  &oe.'  The  prt^grees  of  events 
since  that  time  has  not  confcributed 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  sudi  com- 
pacts, which  are  all  the  less  to  be 
tolerated  from  the  feeling  which  is 
saining  ground,  that  the  old  stock 
has  lasted  too  long,  and  that  gout 
and  imbecility  have  kept  office  'vmen 
they  ought  to  be  keeping  their  sofas. 
The  bare  suspicion  of  a  family  ar- 
rangement or  ministerial  portfolios 
is  enough  in  itself  to  we&en  the 
influence  of  a  Cabinet ;  while  the 
convict^  which  can  no  longer  be 
suppressed,  that  itff  principal  mem- 
bers have  outlived  their  work,  must 
be  fruitful  of  complaints  and  warn-  ' 
ings  which  no  ministry  can  continue 
to  treat  with  indifference.  A  country 
like  England  will  not  conisent  to  live 
on  the  reputations  of  superannuated 
statesmezi.  Beputadons  are  of  no 
more  avail  to  us,  in  a  crisis  like  the 
present,  than  l^e  gidlerv  of  por- 
traits in.  which  their  fineaipents 
are  preserved  at  Apsley  Houte. 
Traditions   of  the  Peninaulai  and 


Waterloo  medals  will  not  suffice  to 
save   us    now.      We    must    hsre 
younger  blood  and  fresher  enerr^pfis  z 
men  who  have  to  make  the  hiBtaiy 
of  the  future,  in  which  th^  are  to 
find  their  fame ;  and  not  men  whooe 
laurels  are  already  sere  in  theluBtaEy 
of  the  past.    England  owed  a  laz^ge 
debt  to  the  Duke  of  WeUington  and 
his  '  companions  in  arms  ;*  but  aha 
has  paid  it  in  full,  in  the  honoan 
die  has  showered  upon  them,  in  tlie 
affection  in  which  she  holds  tiiem, 
and  in  the  respect  with  whidh  she 
still  listens  to  tneir  words  of  ancient 
wisdom.    We  shall  not,  therefor^ 
be  chafed  with  ingratitude  to  iJio 
heroes  who  flourish^  so  fiir  back  as 
the  age  of  the  Begency,.  if  we  ex- 
press   unreservedly   the   universal 
opinion,  which  recent  drcumstanoea 
have  quickened  into  birth,  that  the 
time  has  arrived  wh^i  the  directioB 
of  the  army  and  the  navy,  the  ord- 
nance, docks,  fbrts,  and  arsenala^ 
entrusted  with  the  material  of  our 
national  defences,  should  be  confided 
to  more  energetic  hands  than  those 
in  which  they  are  placed  at  present. 
We  have  seen  how  an  old  admiral 
at  Plymouth   sat   quietly   in    hit 
drawing-room  waiting  for  a  formal 
announcement  of  the  Duming  of  the 
Amazon '  before  he  would  even  take 
itito  his  oondderation  the  humanity 
of  sending   out  a  vessd    to   tlio 
succour  of  the  survivors,  althougli 
the  fact  of  the  calamity  had  reached 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  wild  rumaor, 
which  all  themore  demanded  prompt 
inquiry,  because  it  foai  wud  and 
vague.    What  are  we  to  expect  in 
oases  of  emerj^ency  from  the  vigH 
lance  and  activity  of  men.like  thi^» 
who,  educated  m  a  school  of  eti- 
^ette  and  quarter-deck  disdpline^ 
msist  upon  the  Ailfilment  of  empfy 
forms  before  they  will  stir  a  finger 
in  the  way  of  their  obvious  duty? 
And  when  we  come  to  add  the  incfr- 
padtyof  oldagetotheimmovahili^  ' 
of  antiquated  prejudices,  the  neoea- 
dty  of  a  sweeping  change  in  these 
departments  will  nardly  be  denied. 
It  nas  long  been  fdt  that  the  Duke 
of  WeUiniton  was  too  old  for  the 
responsibiSty  imposed  upon  him; 
but  whilst  we  were  at  peace  widi 
tihe  world,  or  likdy  to  continue  lOt 
and  he  had  no  m(»re  arduous  fane* 
tions  to  discharge  than  a  holiday 
vidt  to  Wahner,  or  a  2a^  at  tiie 
Hotbo  Quardsy  nobody  thought  of 
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disturbing  him.  We  are  no  longer 
in  the  lap  of  ease.  The  pageant  and 
the  festival  mnst  be  maplaced  by 
action.  The  Waterloo  Banquet  was 
pleasant  enough  in  the  piping  time 
of  idleness ;  but  it  wouldL  come  to  be 
Tegarded  as  a  sorry  spectacle  if  we 
were  required  to  Iook  to  that  ga- 
thering of  retired  heroism  for  uie 
defence  of  the  country  against  a 
foreign  enemy. 

Amongst  the  most  pressing  topics 
which  may  be  expected  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and 
increase  the  difficulties  of  ministers, 
the  late  strike  of  the  associated  en- 
gineers— affecting,  as  it  does,  the 
Siture  interests^  the  entire  manu- 
facturing  population  of  the  country 
— ^wiU,  noaoubt,  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place.  The  elementary  prin- 
4nj>le8  at  issue  lie  in  a  nut-shell ;  but 
it  is  easier  to  reduce  a  controy^ted 
question  to  its  fundamental  condi- 
tions than  to  persuade  men  who 
haye  committed  themselyes  to  a 
great  practical  error  to  retrace  their 
steps.  It  is  the  duly  of  the  L^is- 
lature,  nevertheless,  to  assert  these 
conditions,  although  it  may  be  be- 
yond its  province  to  insist  upon  their 
maintenance. 

It  is  not  denied,  we  apprehend, ' 
on  either  side,  that  labour  snould  be 
free.  Ifthe  admission  of  that  maxim 
be  the  object  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society,  they  have  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  energy  to  obtain  what  they 
already  possessed.  The  great  prin- 
ciple affirmed  in  our  commercial 
code  of  the  right  of  the  consumer  to 
go  to  the  cheapest  market,  is  a  re- 
cognition in  full  t)f  the  right  of  the 
Eioducer  to  make  the  most  profit 
e  can.  That  producer  is  a  com- 
pound of  labour  and  capital.  Yon 
cannot  separate  them.  They  cannot 
move  independently  of  earn  other ; 
and  the  right  of  the  labourer  to  the 
highest  procurable  wages  is  not  more 
dear  than  the  right  of  capital  to  the 
best  possible  investments.  These 
rights  are,  in  fact,  identical  in  spint 
and  reciprocal  in  action.  If  labour 
is  free,  so,  too,  must  be  capital. 
But  that  which  is  sought  by  the* 
Amalgamated  Society  is,  not  to  esta- 
blish me  right  of  labour  to  choose, 
but  the  right  of  labour  to  dictate; 
and  this  is  the  fallacy  and  the  wrong 
that  vitiate  their  whole  proceedings. 

If  you  demand  for  the  workman 
the  right  of  combining  against  a 


given  scale  of  wages,  joa  must  grant 
to  the  employer  the  right  to  refuse 
any  scale  of  wages  which  he  considers 
excessive.  J£  you  do  not,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  regulate  l^e  labour 
market  by  just  and  equitable  means, 
you  are,  in  reality,  seeking  to  control 
it  by  a  revolution.  We  may  mince 
the  matter  as  we  please,  out  of  a  mis* 
taken  delicacy,  but  every  attempt 
to  force  upon  capital  the  demands 
of  a  class-mterest  is  an  invasion  of 
its  legal  privileges,  and  amounts  in 
effect  to  a  revolution.  ^ 

Hie  experience  of  all  ages  provcS"^ 
that  when  the  rdations  of  the  em-  t 
plqyers  and  the  employed  are  left  to  \ 
themselyes  Ihey  find  their  fair  and  ] 
natural  level.  A  parti6ular  capi-  <J 
talist  may  be  deluded  by  eccentric 
crotchets;  a  ^;reat  manufacturing 
firm  may  be  misled  by  false  theories 
about  work  and  wages ;  but  if  we 
give  pflrfftflt  freedom  to  the  actioU 
of  competition  these  exceptional 
variations  must  right  themselves  in 
the  end.  It  is  as  impossible  for  an 
individual  capitalist  to  alter  the 
scale  of  the  labour-market,  as  for  a 
rusty  vane  that  wont  turn  with  the 
current  to  alter  the  course  of  ihe 
winds.  The  safety  of  the  workman 
depends  on  the  competition  of 
masters,  which  he  ought  to  en- 
courage to  the  utmost  by  leaving 
wages  at  all  times  an  open  question. 
Let  lum  beware  how,  by  attempting 
a  dictation  which  he  cannot  enKnree, 
he  urges  the  masters  into  combina- 
tion. In  such  struggles,  however 
the  fortunes  of  the  conflict  may 
fluctuate,  the  final  victory  must  in- 
evitably be  on  the  side  of  capital. 
What  can  impoverished  labour, 
whose  conscript  funds  are  speedily 
exhausted,  do  against  capital  that 
can  afford  to  retire  and  wait  its 
time?  Besort  to  violence?  Such 
an  alternative  would  only  bring  the 
contest  to  a  speedier  issue  and  a 
more  overwhelming  discomfiture. 

The  rule  laid  down  by  Lord 
Granworth  applies  to  every  possible 
shape  the  demands  of  the  workmen 
may  take,  and  is  not  the  less  fordble 
because  they  have  endeavoured  to 
repudiate  the  charge  of  interfering 
with  the  employment  of  unskilled 
labourers.  '  AH  the  relations,'  says 
his  lordship,  'between  employers 
and  employed  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
those  of  perfectly  free  agents.'  Thils 
is  the  whole  case.    It  is  a  matter  of 
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bargain — ^an  open  contract  between 
two  individoals  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  they  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  discuss  and  agree  upon 
or  reject.  The  assertion  that  the 
Society  haye  not  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  right  of  omskilled 
labourers  to  avail  memselves  of  this 
privilege  is  not  quite  borne  out  by 
facts.  They  interfered  at  Oldham 
and  Manchester;  and  althoiigh  their 
•printed  rules  do  not  contain  express 
jprovisions  against  the  employment 
of  unskilled  labourers,  they  talk  of 
-*  vested  interests'  and  the  hmitation 
•of  apprentices  in  a  way  which  leaves 
jio  doubt  of  their  intention  to  over- 
.awe  the  labour-market,  both  skilled 
jtnd  unskilled,  if  they  can. 

The  effect  of  this  species  of  tyranny 
.over  the  rights  of  capital  would 
l)ring  us  at  last,  if  it  were  permitted 
io  have  its  fling,  to  much  the  same 
^condition  as  if  we  had  adopted 
M.  Froudhon's  celebrated  doctrine, 
.which  denounces  all  property  as 
theft,  and  which  is  beginning  to  be 
jpreached  by  some  of  the  lecturers  of 
the  working-classes  in  this  country, 
iwho  do  not  hesitate  to  trace  it  to 
ihe  New  Testament.  The  example 
of  Him  who  kept  his  hands  pure 
&om  the  things  of  this  world  is 
<:ited  as  an  argument  against  the  ac- 
cumulation ofproperty.  These  blas- 
phemous absurdities,  which  perish 
even  in  the  atmosphere  of  France, 
may,  no  doubt,  be  disclaimed  by 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  £n- 
Queers,  and  other  combinations  of 
uiat  kind  in  their  publib  and  aggre- 
gnte  capacity ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  accredited  ■  by  their 
orators,  and  maintained,  with  a  cer- 
tain covert  inuendOf'in  their  pub- 
lications. The  doctrine,  in  fact,  is 
spreading,  that  property  is  a  wrong 
to  poverty,  and  that  its  redistribu- 
tion is  a  debt  which  piUage  owes  to 
society.  Much  as  we  deplore  the 
diffusion  of  these  mischievous  no- 
tions, we  cannot  believe  that  they 
are  destined  to  take  very  deep  root 
in  a  country  essentially  industrial, 
which  subsists  solely  by  its  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  in  which  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  source 
of  the  national  stability.  They  may 
occasion  a  temporary  disturbance 
amongst  the  classes  who  are  so  cre- 
dulous as  to  embr£ce  them,  but  the 
eommon-Bonseof  thepeople,  the  spirit 


of  our  institutions,  and  the  firigbtltil 
effects  of  the  subdivision  ofpropertj 
in  France,  will  ultimately  dispel  tJie 
delusion. 

How  much  of  the  error  which. 
has  obtained  circulation  oa    tiiese 
subjects  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ar* 
dent  and  eloauent  writings  of  the 
small  but  influential   party    called 
Christian  Socialists,  we  will  not  ven- 
ture even  to  conjecture;    but  that 
they  have  to  some  extent  contributed 
to  give  weight  to  doctrines  which, 
in  meir  naked  form,  they  cannot  be 
suspected   of   entertaining,   is,   ^we 
fear,  too  true.    We  know  9ie  parity 
of  intention  by  which  these  able  and 
honest  men  are  actuated ;  we  believe 
their  objects  to  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree benevolent  and  elevating  ;  that, 
practically,  they  would  be  as  nnwil- 
£ng  as  we  should  be  ourselves  to 
sanction  revolutionary  orcommnnist 
views.    If,  however,  in  th0  pursuit 
of  a  contingent  good,  they  seem  to 
sanction  opmions  and  dognias  dan- 
gerous to  the  repose  of  society,  or 
if  they  leave  their  actual  convictions 
on  these  agitated  questions  open  to 
mi8cx>nstruction,  they  cannot  oe  re- 
lieved from  the  responsibility  of  in- 
directly promoting  a  crusade  against 
order  and  property,  of  which  we  be- 
lieve, thus  plainly  set  before  them* 
no  men  in  the  kingdom  would  mora 
conscientiously    cUsapprove.       We 
touch  upon  the  labours  of  the  Chris- 
tian Socialists  because  we  think  they 
have  been  misunderstood,  and  be- 
cause we  hold  their  talents  and  their 
virtues  in  too  much  respect,  not  to 
desire  to  see  them  exercised  less 
doubtfully,  and  with  more  intelli- 
gible advantage  to  the  community. 

Parliament  will  open  in  a  few 
days,  and  never  were  its  delibera- 
tions looked  for  with  deeper  anxiety. 
At  few  periods  in  our  history  were 
problems  of  greater  moment  waiting 
for  solution.  We  confide  in  the  dis- 
cretion and  energy  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  inaebted  for  the  high 
place  we  have  held  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  alarming  appearances  and 
auguries,  we  have  no  fears  for  ths 
future.  Our  reliance  is  ia  tke 
patriotism  and  union  of  the  people ; 
and  if  war  be  inevitable,  our  last 
word  is — not  to  stand  still  till  it 
comes,  but  to  anticipate  and  teimi- 
nate  it  in  the  harbours  of  the  enezay. 
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THE  mSTOEY  OF  THE  WHIG  MINISTRY  OF  1830  TO  THE 

PASSING  OF  THE  SEFOEM  BILL* 


WEITBBS  wHo  in  England  have 
aaj^red  toahine  inhistoiy,  have 
almoit  invariablj  chosen  an  epoch 
far  remote,  or  at  least  somewhat  re- 
moved ftom  the  strife  and  conten- 
tion of  personal  passions.  Thna 
Gibbon  selected  the  period  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Soman  Em- 
pire: thna  Burke,  in  his  ^Mc^rme^i^ 
<ifSngluh  JBRgtarv,  proceedea  from 
the  invasion  of  Julins  CsBsar  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Sling  John: 
thus  Bobertson  chose  the  period  of 
dharlesV.  Thus,  too,  in  our  own  day, 
Lingard,  Brodie,  Macintosh,  TTallam, 
Macanlay,  and  Mahon,  have  all 
selected  epochs  from  eifhtv  to  two 
hundred  years  removea  m>m  us. 
The  late  Mr.  Adolphus,  whose  JERs' 
tory  of  the  ^eign  cf  O^orge  the 
Third  may  be  regarded  very  much 
in  the  light  of  a  party  pampnlet,  in 
his  first  edition  of  that  work,  pub- 
lished in  1806,  it  ia  true  brought 
events  dovni  to  1783,two-and-twenty 
years  removed  from  the  time  li 
which  he  wrote.  But  most  people 
have  felt  that  the  events  he  descri bed 
were  too  recent  to  be  conmiented 
on  by  even  a  generally  impartial 
writer,  and  the  fact  that  the  volumes 
were  done  to  order  at  the  request  of 
the  late  Lord  Sidmouth  has  deprived 
them,  in  a  great  degree,  of  authority. 
We  are  aware  that  among  our 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover  no  such  theory  or 
practice  prevails  in  reference  to 
historical  composition.  Thiers  and 
Mignet  wrote  the  history  of  the 
first  French  Bevolution  at  a  period 
of  little  more  thirty  years  alter  it 
had  commenced,  and  when  many  of 
the  actors  were  still  living.  The 
Eistofy  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire t  by  Thiers,  Cap^^e,  and 
others,  was  composed  withm  thirty 
j^ears  of  the  greater  part  of  the  stir- 
ring scenes  described;   while   the 


JERitory  d^  the  JBeHoraiion,  by  La- 
erateUe,  Capefigue,  Yaulabelle,  and 
Labis,  touched  on  times  still  more 
recent  than  the  Empire.  We  da 
not  say  that  these  works  are  not 
written  as  fairljr  as  thev  could  be 
written  at  smy  time  by  tne  authors 
of  them.  We  merely  Tnaintain,  that 
if  this  system  of  contemporary  his- 
tory baa  it»  advantages,  it  mis  its 
inconveniences  too. 

This  Mr.  Boebuck  very  fairly 
admits  in  hispreface  to  the  volumes 
before  us.  He  allows  the  passions 
and  prejudices  which  must  of  neces- 
sity affect  a  contemporaiy.  HeaUows 
the  difficulty  he  must  encounter  when 
endeavouring  to  learn  the  secret 
history  connected  with  the  events  he 
describes.  He  allows  the  personal 
antipathies  or  predilections  that 
must  bias  him,  but  then  he  truly  ob- 
serves that  the  bias  that  results  from 
peculiar  views  of  philosophy  and 
morals,  is  an  infirmi^  besetting  men 
of  every  age  and  country;  andliere- 
fore  it  is  tlutt  we  find  as  much  warmth* 
and  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Boebuck« 
as  much  acrimony  evinced  in  dis- 
cussions on  the  parties  of  ancient 
Athens  as  on  those  of  modem  Eng- 
land. The  late  Mr.  Mitford  im- 
ported, indeed,  many  of  his  ultra- 
Tory  views  into  his  History  qf 
Greece,  and  Grrote,  notwithstanding 
his  generally  impartial  and  well- 
balanced  judgment,  is  occasionallT 
infiuenced  (how  can  it  be  otherwise  r) 
by  the  peculiar  opinions  he  professes 
in  1860,  in  his  estimate  of  men  and 
thin^  belonging  to  earlier  and  more 
heroic  ases.  It  is  quite  true,  that 
to  enabk  posterity  to  write  the 
history  of  any  period,  contemporary 
evidence  is 'needed.  As  Mr.  Boe- 
buck remarks,  that  evidence  cannot 
well  be  deemed  complete  imless  it 
be  subjected  to  t;ontemporary  cross 
examination ;  but  this  cross  exami- 
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nation,  so  to  speak,  is  almost  aLways 
afforded  by  the  newspapers,  the 
journals,  the  pamphleteers,  and  the 
partisans  of  the  time;  and  the  histo- 
rian in  carefully  siftinff  these  is 
generally  enableo,  on  a  oalanoe  of 
testimony  and  motives,  to  winnow 
out  the  true  from  the  false — ^the 
probable  from  the  improbable.  Such 
a  system  as  this,  adopted  after  an 
interval  of  a  dozen,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Boebuck,  after  an  in- 
terval of  twenty  years,  is  clearly 
better  than  rushmg  into  print  with 
the  hot  haste  of  Lamartine,  in  refers 
ence  to  events  that  occurred  only 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  in  whicn 
events  he  himself  was  the  mostpromi* 
nent  actor.  Let  a  man  be  as  destitute 
of  vanity,  vain-glory,  and  self-esteem 
as  he  may,  a  system  of  writing  con- 
temporary events  in  this  wise  is 
not  desirable.  The  events  are  too 
recent,  the  passions  excited  by  them 
too  fierce  and  vehement,  to  allow  of 
the  calm  temperance  of  mind,  not 
merely  befittii^,  but  absolutely  in- 
dispensable, to  the  proper  permrm- 
ance  of  the  task. 

Mr.  Eoebuck,  however,  is  not  in 
the  same  category  as  Lamartine.  He 
was  not  an  actor  in  the  scenes  he 
describes.  He  was  not  a  member  of 
the  cabinet,  or  in  anjr  way  connected 
with  the  administration  that  passed 
the  Reform  Bill ;  nor  even  a  member 
of  the  parliament  to  which  it  was 
submitted.  Mr.  Boebuck  did  not 
become  an  M.F.  till  the  Beform  Bill 
was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  since 
that  time  twenty  long  years  filled 
with  stirring  events  have  rolled  over 
our  heads.  He  may  consequently 
be  supposed,  to  use  the  language  of 
tiie  law, '  to  stand  unindififerent  as  he 
Stands  unsworn,'  and  though  a  man 
of  strong  opinions  and  convictions, 
he  is  neither  unfit  nor  incapable  to 
pronounce  a  just  verdict. 

Some  of  the  qualities  necessary  for 
an  historian  Mr.  Boebuck  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  moral  courage  and  con- 
siderable enercy  of  purpose.  He  is 
frank  and  fearless  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions.  He  is  the  slave  of 
few  prejudices,  and  of  cant  and  con- 
tentionalities  he  is  the  determined 
opponent.  However  mistaken  he 
may  be  in  some  of  his  opinions  we 
believe  him  to  be  thoroughly  sincere 
and  honest,  to  be  above  lencUng  him- 


self to  the  petty  intrigues  and  per- 
iSonalities  of  a  party  or  a  faction. 
Somebody  said   that  an  historian 
should  be  of  no  country  or  of  no 
party,  to  which  it  was  rejoined,  let 
nim  rather  be  without  place  or  with- 
out pension.  ■  Mr.  Boeouck  is  in  a 
great  de^ee  divested  of  many  of 
tiiose  prejudices  which  cling  to  ns 
islanders  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts. 
To  a  moderate  infusion  of  these  pre- 
judices either  in  a  book  or  pampnlet 
we  do  not  object,  but  the  misfortune 
is  that  we  often  find  them  put  forth, 
with  too  Islandish  an  intensily.    A 
considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Boe- 
buck's  life  was  snent  out  of  England, 
in  a  colony  not  far  removed  from  the 
United  States.  To  this  circumstance 
may  be,  we  think,  attributed  a  good 
deal,  if  we  may  use  an  Americanism, 
of  his '  go-a-headishness,'  and  of  that 
intrepid  and  independent  spirit  so 
antagonistic  to  shams  and  to  all  those 
solemn   and   pompous    forms  and 
trivialities  in  which  your  mobs  of 
commonplace   people   so  intensely 
delight.    Lidepenaently  of  this  £ha> 
ractw  of  mind  well  fitted  to  deal 
with  political  history,  Mr.  Boebuck 
possesses  other  valuable  qualities  for 
nis  self-imposed  task,  some  natural 
— some  acquired.    His  intellect  is 
dear  and  of  considerable  strength. 
He  is  a  man  of  keen  and  prompt 
perception,    of    very    considerable 
acumen,  and  a  logician  of  no  mean 
order.     This   enables  him  to  sift 
evidence  with  considerable  skill,  en- 
ables him  to  unravel  perplexed  facts, 
to  detect  motives  and  to  discriminate 
character.    His  narrative  is  clear, 
perspicuous,  and  forcible,  entirely 
divested  of  ornament  or  ambitious- 
phraseology.      But   though  never 
either  ti^d  or  obscure,  Mr.  Boe- 
buck occasionally  lacks  fire  and  en- 
thusiasm.   There  is  neither  heat  nor 
glow  in  his  pa^es.   'The  narrative  is 
dear,  cold,  ana  somewhat  judicial  in 
tone,  and  tlierefore  passionless.    En- 
tirely destitute  of  fancy  or  imagi- 
nation, Mr.  Boebuck  deals  neither 
in  tropes  nor  in  metaphors.    He  i& 
throughout  '  downright  as  Shippen,*^ 
with  me  plainness  of  Swift,  Pefoe, 
and  Cobbet,  without  the  humour  and 
CTnicism  of  the  first,  the  raciness  of 
the  second,  or  the  occasionally  pic- 
turesque and  often  graphic  style  of 
the   tniid.      Mr.    Boebuck's   per- 
formance, though  somewhat  phdn,. 
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tmodomed,  and  inartiBtical,  is  neyer- 
tlieless  very  readable.  The  stjle  is 
dear,  forcible,  and  goo8,  without 
being  either  brilliant  or  harmonious. 
Sy  me  great  mass  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  it  will  be  pos- 
sibly more  relished  because  of  thp 
utter  absence  of  rhetorical  artifice 
4>T  ornament.  Men  accustomed  to 
Oibbon,  to  Bobertson,  to  Macaiday, 
•or  to  Mahon,  to  the  stately  periods 
of  Sallust,  or  to  the  epigrammatic 
style  of  Tacitus,  may  find  less  plea- 
sure in  the  j)eriods  of  Mr.  Boeouck 
than  in  their  fayourite  and  more  or- 
nate authors.  But  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  liyes  in  this  positiye  work- 
SrdELY  world,  is  sure  to  prefer  the 
unaaomed  style  of  the  member  for 
Sheffield. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  po- 
litical yiews  and  the  acts  of  Mr.  Boe- 
buck's -public  life  may  induce  many 
not  to  resort  to  his  pages.  They 
who  so  act,  will  be  ^lilty  of  a 
double  injustice :  first,  to  them- 
selyes;  next,  to  the  author.  We 
ourselyes  opened  the  yolumes  before 
ais  with  eyery  desire  to  strictly 
scrutinize,  and  to  receiye  with  cau- 
tiouy  the  statements,  as  well  as  the 
judgments  on  men  and  things  of  one 
who  might  be  supposed  prejudiced 
or  partial.  But  we  must  say.  Mi. 
Boebuck  is  not  justly  open  to  the 
charge.  He  is  almost  uzuformly  dis- 
tinguished by  eminent  fairness,  and 
by  a  strong  and,  it  appears  to  us,  a 
4X>n8cientious  and  most  praiseworthy 
sense  of  justice.  He  will  be  read 
by  the  most  prejudiced  Tory,  at  the 
.first  opening,  with  caution  and  re- 
serye.  But  when  this  worthy  /a«- 
^<Uor  temparU  aeti  discoyers  the 
spirit  of  candour  and  justice  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  are  treated,  he  must 
Admit  that  the  openly-ayowed  and 
thoroughly  well  -  known  political 
opinions  of  Mr.  Boebuck  do  not  in- 
terfere to  preyent  him  from  doins 
justice  to  men  diametrically  opposed 
to  him. 

In  reference  to  the  Beform  Bill, 
Jlir.  Boebuck  has  had  special  know- 
ledge and  peculiar  means  of  infor- 
mation laid  open  to  him.  True,  he 
may  Ibe,  and  possibly  is,  with  all 
these  adyantages,  shut  out  from  an 
acquaintance  with  facts,  and  is  pre- 
cluded from  the  open  use  of  evidence 
which  may  be  freely  communicated 


when  all  the  actors  in  the  scenes 
described  shall  haye  passed  away. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  merely  possible,: 
but  almost  certain,  that  tne  facts 
and  testimony  and  general  eyidence 
must  be,  in  some  degree,  incomplete. 
But  Mr.  Boebuck  contends,  and  with 
reason,  that  the  publication  of  a  nar- 
ratiye  thus  necessarily  imperfect 
must,  if  it  excite  discussion— and 
discussion  it  cannot  fail  to  exciter- 
bring  out  the  truth  at  last,  and  put 
it  on  record. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
great  difficulties  belonging  to  the 
task  which  Mr.  Boebuck  has  im- 
posed on  himself.  There  are  neces- 
sarily passion,  prejudice,  and  conflict 
of  testmiony  to  deal  with ;  and  it  is 
only  by  means  of  comparisons,  ex- 
planations, and  fnendly  cross-«x- 
amination,  that  truth  can  be  at- 
tained. No  doubt  the  author  of  these 
pages  has  had  to  deal  with  multifa- 
rious and  diyerse  testimony.  The 
evidence  of  to-day  sometimes  has 
flatly  contradicted  that  of  yesterday ; 
but  we  yerily  believe  that  in  these 
conflicts  Mr.  Boebuck  has  judged 
fairly,  without  favour  or  affection— 
without  passion,  and  with  less  of 
prejudice  than  is  usually  found  in 
a  man  of  political  convictions  so 
strong,  outspoken,  and  manifestly 
so  sincere.  It  is  a  proof  of  Mr. 
Boebuck's  thorough  mdependenoe 
of  mind,  that  he  hu  often  arriyed  at 
oonclusions  in  direct  opposition  to 
those  formed  by  friends  who  have 
been  most  liberal  in  enabling  him  to 
compose  die  work  before  us.  Among 
these,  it  is  well  known  to  Mr. 
Boebuck's  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and,  indeed,  to  the  political 
world  generally,  that  Lord  Brougham 
has  been  the  most  confiding ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  and  note-worthy  circum- 
stance, that  in  his  estimate  of  the 
character  of  King  William  the 
FourUi,  Mr.  Boebuck  has  spoken  in 
a  way  wholly  opposed,  he  says — 
and  we  entirely  believe  him— to 
every  opinion  tliat  he  has  ever  heard 
Lord  Brougham  express,  when  dis- 
cussing the  character  of  his  royal 
master.  Lord  Brougham  is  known 
to  describe  Williami  the  Fourth 
as  straightforward,  frank,  and 
just — as  m  fact  the  Sailor  Ein^, 
as  the  public  were  wont  to  call  ma 
Majes^,  in  the  period  of  the  Beform 
fever.  Butfromthisestiittateof  thede* 
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oeased  monarch,  Mr.Soebtickwbolhr 
difiers.  Webelieye  the  hanourable 
and  learned  melnber  for  Sheffield 
has  had  no  materialB  for  forming  a 
judgment  other  than  those  open  to 
most  well-informed,  observing,  and 
reading  men,  yet  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  that  William  the 
Fourth  was  very  weak,  and  rery 
false ;  that  he  was  '  a  finished  dis- 
sembler,' and  always  bitterly  hostile 
to  their  great  measure  of  iReform. 
According  to  Mr.  Soebnck,  the  king 
pretended  to  have  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  the  Whigs,  and  great 
respect  for  their  opinions,  even  while 
he  was  plotting  their  oyerthrow,  and 
adopting  every  means  to  depreciate 
them  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 
A  heavier  charge  than  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  bring  against  a  monarch. 
We  conceive,  ourselves,  that  ihe 
eharge  is  too  broadly  and  generally 
made.  At  the  first  moment  of 
popular  joy  and  effervescence,  we 
DeBeTe  me  king  to  have  been  fa- 
Tourably  dispo^,  or  at  least,  not 
doggedfy  and  diametrically  opposed 
to,  me  measure  of  Eeform.  William 
the  Fourth  loved  popularitv,  loved 
to  be  greeted  and  applauded  in  the 
streets,  loved  to  be  cheered  and 
toasted  at  dinners,  in  public  places, 
and  in  the  theatres,  as  the  Befbnner 
King,  who  desired  the  happiness  and 
libedr  of  his  people.  His  Majesty 
was  pleased,  thoroughlypleased,  with 
the  robust  and  somewnat  frank  and 
over-familiar  demonstrations  of  the 
masses,  as  thepeople  werethen  called. 
Bnt  when  the  monarch  came  to 
imow  that  the  great  body  of  the 
peerage,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
aristocracy — that  the  church,  the 
army,  and  the  navy— andthat  thefair- 
est  part  of  the  creation,  almost  with- 
out exception,  were  totally  opposed, 
and,  where  not  totally  opposeo,  neu- 
ixal,  cold,  or  unj&iendly  to  Beform, 
he  began  to  pause.  On  evervside, 
from  his  courtiers — from  roreign 
ministers  and  princes — ^from  peers, 
peeresses,  churchmen,  chaplains,  ge- 
nerals, admirals,  lords  and  ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber,  he  heyd  com-' 
plaints  and  sinister  forebodngs,  and 
tears  of  revolution  and  change.  No 
ironder,  therefore,  that  the  monarch 
was  confounded  and  perplexed,  that 
he  recoiled  from  trymg  an  experi- 
ment to  which  he  had  at  first  given 
oountaaanoe.    When  many  among 


the  wealthy  and  well  to  do  of  tho 
middle  and  shop-keeping  daas  were 
not  withom;  their  misgivings  (whi^ 
they  expressed  audibly,  boUi  in  pii* 
yate  and  in  public),  it  does  not 
BCCTOL  yery  wonderful  tiiat  a  king^, 
not  confusedly  of  the  strongeat  in- 
tellect, should  nave  his  appreheBsion 
excited  by  exaggerated  fears  at  a 
season  when  the  late  Mr.  Thamas 
Greevy,  of  facetious  memory,  and 
formerly  member  for  Liverpool,  de- 
scribed every  man  who  had  a  wfttch» 
or  even  a  chain,  dependent  frtmi  Ida 
fob,  as  opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  author  of  the  volumes  belbre 
us  does  not  take  this  view,  wldcJi 
some  would  call  indulgent,  acme 
T^ausible,  and  many  true.  Mr. 
Koebuck  contends  that  the  docn- 
ments  which  he  has  seen  relating^ 
immediately  to  the  king — and  he 
speccfioally  speaks  of  lett^  writt^i, 
for  the  most  part,  at  his  magesty's 
command,  or  at  his  dictation — ^have 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  tixe 
king  was  not  merely  hostile,  but  in- 
sincere. 

Mr.  Boebuok  admits  that  Lord 
Brougham,  who  had  abundant  op- 
portiomities  of  approaching  his  sove- 
reign, does  not  share  his  opinion  aa 
to  the  king.  The  offhand,  henty 
manner  of  the  kinff,  he  says,  im- 
posed upon  his  chancellor  {  and 
though  he  asserts  that  the  capaoily 
of  the  monarch  was  notoriously  ecm- 
tenrptible,  and  that  Lord  Broag^iam 
could  not  believe  himself  the  dupe 
of  parts  so  inferior,  yet  that,  m 
truth,  he  was  deceived,  and  waa 
r«yiy  the  dupe.  The  'trained 
arti£ce  of  a  mean  spirit,'  says  Mr. 
Boebudc,  'misled  and  cajoled  the 
eonfidinff  generosity  of  a  great  and 
powerful  mind.'  For  ourselves,  we 
eannot  accept  this  theory.  We  oon- 
oeive  it  somewhat  harsh  and  some- 
what mistaken.  That  King  William 
was  a  vain  and  weak  man  is  now 
generally  admitted  What,  then, 
more  natural  than  that,  beset  aa 
he  was  from  all  sides — ^by  foreiCTt 
by  back-stairs,  and  domestic  influ- 
ences, by  obsessions  at  home  and 
abroad — he  should  have  wayered* 
yacillated,  and  even  xegrette^  that 
he  had  yielded  the  sli^test  coun- 
tenance or  assent  to  me  question 
of  BeformP  According  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Boebuck,  it  ia 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Broughazn  tiiat 
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tiie  king  was  a  sincere  Eeformer. 
and    earnest   in   the    stragg[le   to 
bare    the  measure  passed   in  all 
its  integrily.    Without  going  this 
length,  which  is  in  the  very  op- 
posite extreme  to  Mr.  Soebuck,  we 
may  repeat  our  belief  that,  in  the 
oommencement,  and  till  he  was  ope« 
nted  upon  by  direct  and  indirect 
influences,  his  Majesty  really  was 
desirous  of  forwarding  the  measure 
of  his  ministry.    This  view  is  borne 
out  by  a  statement   of  Mr.  Boe« 
buck,  which  may  be  found  at  psfe 
407  of  the  second  volume,  where  the 
writer  says :— '  The  idea  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic,  from  which  all  no- 
bility, and  all  distinctions  of  rank 
and  property  were  to  be  exduded* 
got  into,  or,  raiher  was  put  into,  the 
mind  of  the  kings  and  no  day  passed 
without  eager  declarations  by  him 
of  anziefy,  not  to  say  terror,  as  to 
tlie  fatal  consequences  about  to  re- 
sult from  the  unwise  concessions  to 
popular  power  made  in  the  Beform 
Bill.    Considering  that  Wilfiam  the 
Fourth  was  not  a  monarch  of  su- 
perior, or  eren  of  strong  intellect, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  manner  in 
which  he  £id  been  brought  up,  we 
conceire  his  wavering  and  change 
may  be  accounted  for  from  far  less 
discreditable  motiyes,  without  im- 
puting his  conduct  to  fiEilseness,  to 
artifice,  or  to  dissembling. 

Witih  teference  to  sudi  portions 
of  his  narrative  as  profess  to  relate 
matters  of  which  no  written  re- 
eord  is  in  iBzistenoe^  Mr.  Boebuck 
states  that  they  are  related  on  his 
own  authority  alone.  That  which 
he  found  constantly  spoken  of,  he 
has  properly  considered  public  pro- 
perty, and  deeming  no  permission 
necessaiy  to  relate  it,  has  stated 
on  bis  sole  authority.  Allowing 
no  one  to  lauaw  what  he  wrote 
till  the  whole  became  public,  he 
avows  he  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  responsibili^  which  attadies  to 
his  coDbdnct^  ana  is  ready  to  justify 
it.  .What  he  has  represented  as 
parisinff  in  conference  or  conversation 
with  the  kinff ,  and  with  others  in 
hi^  office,  Mr.  Boebuck  has  given 
in  each  case,  believing  tiie  state- 
ments as  he  has  reoordMl  them,  and 
the  accounts  he  found  floating  in  eo- 
oiely,  to  be  substantially  accurate. 
But  as  to  authority  to  publish  these 
itatemaatSy  he  deelaKes  Aehad  none. 


This  is,  however,  a  question  wi& 
which  tiie  public  will  nttie  concern 
or  interest  itself;  all  the  reader  is 
desirous  of  knowing,  is  whether  Mr. 
Boebuck's  details  are  substantially 
accurate,  and  whether  the  facts  hjs 
has  accumulated,  and  the  informa* 
tion  he  has  collected,  no  matter  how, 
no  matter  from  what  sources,  are 
£Eurlv,  candidly,  and  truthfully  re- 
lated.    Of  the  general  veracity  of 
Mr.  Boebuck  we  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever ;  and  though  it  is  evident 
that  he   entertains   no  favourable 
opinion  of  one  of  the  great  parties 
(the  Whigs),  yet  we  cannot  say  tiiat 
he  has  unjustly  represented  that 
parfy  in  these  pases;  while  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Toryleaders  is  eminently 
fair  and  candid.    Indeed,  his  obse]^> 
vations  in  the  preface,  touching  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  late  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  may,   by  many,   be 
tiiought  too  favourable,  too  pjEurtial ; 
while  his  remarksmust  be  considered, 
even  by  the  friends  and  followers  of 
the  deceased  baronet,  as  candid  and 
friendly  to   a   degree.    €renerallj 
speakine,  indeed,  we  may  say  um- 
mrmly,  Mr.  Boebuck  has  adopted  a 
very  temperate,  calm,  and  judicial 
tone.    There  is  none  of  tiie  vehe- 
mence, fierceness,  or  rancour  some- 
times evoked  in  parliamentary  de- 
bate. So  far  is  this  eminently  proper 
spirit  carried,  that  even  wnat  Mr. 
Boebuck  calls  a  subdued  taunt  in 
reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Shiel,  but 
witii  which  no  friend  of  that  gen- 
tleman coidd  find  any  offence,  is 
softened  down  in  the  pre&ce,  and 
made  the  occasion  of  passing  a  p^* 
negyric  on  the  talents  and  worth  of 
the   brilliant   rhetorician,  now  no 
more.    Having  made  these  prepara^ 
tory  remarks  in  all  fairness,  showing 
the  scope  of  the  work^  the  character 
of  the  materials,  the  neculiarqualifip 
cations  and  disqualincaitioas  of  the 
author,   we   would  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  vohimes  tfaemselveB. 
The  first  chapter  contams  a  general 
view  of  aflhirs  from  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1815,  to  the  dose  of  Lord 
Idverpool's  administration,  in  1827. 
These  few  paces  contain  a  dear; 
candid,  and  jucUoious  reewmS  of  the 
situation  of  the  country,  creditable 
to  the  judgment  and  pers^cadty  of 
Mr.  Boebuck.    He  shows  t^t  the 
habits  wludi  thewar  had  createdtand 
the  modesof  emph^yiag  cq^tal  whidi 
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its  neceBsities  compelled,  could  not 
at  once  be  chaosed  without  immense 
difficulties    ana    enormous  waste. 
The  classes  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  production  of  all  that  was 
necessary  for   the   equipment   and 
maintenance  of  our  vast  naval  and 
military  establishments,  were  sud- 
denly left  without  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence.      Manufacturing    capital 
at  once  became  without  value,  and 
men  in  trade  who  had  been  gaining 
large  profits,  at  one  fell  swoop  found 
themselves  bankrupt.    Agriculture 
suffered  in  nearly  as  great  a  degree 
as  trade.    During  the  last  years  of 
the  war,  the  landed  interest  had  en- 
joyed an  extraordinary  monopoly. 
The  rent  of  land  had  risen  to  an  ex- 
travagant height,  and  profits  were 
large  and  certain.    But  when  peace 
came,  a  sudden  and  permanent  fall 
in  the  price  of  com  compelled  the 
farmers  to  seek  a  reduction  of  rent, 
and  a  reduction  of  rent  brought  the 
landlord  of  an  estate — encumbered, 
as  too  man;^  of  them  were,  by  family 
charges  —  into    difficulties.       The 
miseries  attendant  on  this  state  of 
thlncs   were  certainly  aggravated 
by  Mr.  Peel's  celebrated  act  for 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments, 
passed  in  1819.    This  measure,  as 
Mr.  Soebuck  truly  remarks,  sud- 
denly improved  the  condition  of  cre- 
ditors throughout  the  empire,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degree  made  more 
burdensome  the  position  of  debtors. 
Debts  contracted  in  a  depreciated, 
were  to  be  paid  in  a  highly  valuable, 
currency,  and  the  immediate  suffer- 
ing was  enormous.  •  They  who  suf- 
fered most  were  the  most  powerful 
class,  the  owners  of  land,   lii  both 
houses  they  commanded  a  majority, 
and  they  were  not  long  before  they 
made  attempts  to  relieve  their  own ' 
distresses,    it  is  true,  a  restriction 
upon  the  importation  of  com  had 
precede^   by  some  years,  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments ;  but  the 
system  of  restriction  had  been  per- 
fected into  a  complete  national  policy 
nearly  simultaneously  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  biU  for  the  resumption  of 
caish  payments. 

It  IS  not  our  purpose  to  go  over 
the  stnungle  of  George  lY .  with  his 
Queen,  lb.  Boebuck,  though  takine 
the  part  of  the  weaker  vessel,  ana 
ranging  liimself  on  the  side  of 
Queen  Caroline,  yet  on  the  whole 


^ves  a  fair,  though  necessarily  a  sno* 
cinct,  account  of  a  transaction.  T-eiy 
discreditable  to  Greorse  IV.,  -vrhe* 
ther  as  man  or  monarch.    We  only 
advert  to  this  unpleasant  topic  to 
state  that  Mr.  Eoeouck  conveys  in^ 
formation  not  generally  known,  in  » 
note.   In  allucUng  to  tne  Tory  party 
yielding  itself  altogether  up  to  tiie 
rancorous  will,  or  rather  vengean<;e, 
of  Greorge  lY.,  Mr.  Soebuck  znakee 
the  following  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  Whigs : — 

The  Whig  party  upon  this  occasioii 
are  raui  to  nave  acted  with  a   mag- 
nanimity worthy  of  the  highest  enco- 
mium.     They  gave    the  ministers  to 
understand,  that  if  office  were  offered  to 
them  by  the  king,  in  consequence  of  the 
ministers    refusing    to   prosecute    the 
queen,  they  would  refuse  it,  even  thoi^i 
the  king  would  dispense  in  their  case 
with  the  unworthy  compliance  he  de- 
manded of  his  actual  caoinet.    If  this 
intimation  were  given,  and  that  it  was 
so,   I  have  the  highest  authority  for 
stating,  the  baseness  of  the  ministerial 
acquiescence  is  immeasurably  enhanced. 
The  Whigs  again  gave  evidence  of  the 
same  magnanimous  disdain  of  office,  to 
be  obtained  by  unworthy  means,  in  the 
case  of  the  Emancipation  Act. 

The  storm  raised  by  her  sudden 
appearance  was  allayed  by  the 
Qaeen*8  sudden  death.  The  people, 
as  Mr.  Boebuck  represents,  consi- 
dered heramartyr,  and  looked  on  her 
enemies  as  malignant,  cruel,  and 
unscrupulous  persecutors.  The 
feeling  excited  towards  the  King 
was  indignant  hate  and  contempt, 
mingled  largely  with  the  abhor- 
rence and  horror  with  which  the 
people  regarded  his  ministers.  For 
many  years,  says  our  historian,  the 
estimation  in  which  all  public  men 
were  held  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  part  the  ministers  had  taken  in 
this  miserable  proceeding.  It  is 
true,  the  scrupulous  and  generous 
proceeding  of  the  Whigs  in  refusing 
to  supplant  the  minist^,  waB  an  ex- 
ception to  this  low  estimation  of  the 
character  of  public  men ;  but  the 
generosity  of  the  Whigs  was  not 
generally  known,  and  was  only  a 
portion  of  that  secret  history  wlueh 
floats  in  the  traditions  of  pouticiaas. 

The  following  observations  on 
Bentham  and  !]^I  we  think  emi- 
nently just  and  fair : — 

The  persevering  industiy  of  Bentham 
subjected  our  law  also  to  a  searchiiig 
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JMid  miemtftic  inquiry ;  and  day  by  day 
lbit)ed  the  dictates  of  common  aense 
upon  the  attention  of  those  to  whom 
-was  entrusted  the  government  of  the 
country.     In  times  not  propitious  for 
Toform,  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  had  endea- 
voured, at  the  instigation  of  Bentham, 
to  mitigate  in  some  small  deme  the 
severities  of  our  criminal  code.     His 
efforts  were  highly  thought  of  by  the 
people,  but  were  of  little  avail  in  the 
bouse  of  Commons.    The  truth,  how- 
ever, advanced:  the  responsible  minis- 
ters  became   enlightened    before    the 
legislature,  and  in  the  two  great  de- 
partments of  legal  and  financi^  reform, 
preceded   both  houses  of   parliament. 
Mr.  Feel  began  cautiously  to    collect 
and  arrange  the  various  statutes,  in  which 
'the  law  relating  to  many  departments 
of  our  jurisprudence    was    contained. 
Enactments  scattered  over  the  l^rigla- 
•tion  of  years  were  reduced  into  some 
order,  and  brought   gradually  into   a 
form  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  a 
system  dictated  by  common  sense.    The 
comolicUttion  of  Mr.  Peel  was  viewed 
with  fiivour  as  a  practical  reform,  while 
the  codification  of  Bentham  was  scouted 
as  the  mere  dream  of  a  visionary  theorist. 

The  Irish  movement  and  O'Con- 
nellite  paiiy  in  parliament  generally 
consider  Mr.  Eoebuck  in  the  light 
of  a  prejudiced  enemy,  yet  it  ap- 
pears to  us  nothing  can  be  fairer  or 
in  a  better  spirit  towards  Ireland 
than  the  remarks  which  we  extract : 

But  Ireland,  unfortunately  for  Eng- 
land and  for  herself,  is  so  placed,  as  to 
form  geographically  a  necessaiy  portion 
of  the  ^iglish  dominions.  Conquered 
in  a  rude  age,  die  has  been  from  the 
very  commencement  of  our  rule  the 
victim  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  The 
Beformation,  nnhi^ily,  was  adopted 
by  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Irish  po- 
pulation, and  thus  to  the  political  and 
social  causes  of  quarrel  and  disunion 
was  added  another  source  of  animosity^ 
arising  from  the  diffsrence  of  religion. 
Tlie  original  sin  of  our  conquest  has, 
like  an  evil  genius,  dogged  the  steps  of 
our  dominion.  Every  event  in  our  his- 
tory which  has  by  us  been  deemed  of 
good  augury,  and  looked  upon  as  a 
blessing,  has  in  Ireland  changed  its 
nature,  and  become  a  curse.  The  last 
great  revolution — that  which  placed  a 
Protestant  fiunily  on  the  English  throne, 
and  gave  us  a  government  of  law,  in 
place  of  a  despotism — ^was  to  Ireland 
the  immediate  cause  of  a  system  of  op- 
pression, which  ceased  only  a  few  years 
since-— of  misery,  which  continues  to  the 
present  hour.  In  England,  Catholicism 
had  become  in  the  popular  mind  strongly 


associated  with  the  idea  of  despotism,  so 
that  a  love  of  freedom  was  but  too  pf tea 
united  with  a  hatred  and  fear  of  tho 
catholic  religion.     George  III.  had  most 
of  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his  people, 
and  being,  like  Jl  dull  men,  obstinate, 
to  oppose  catholic  emancipation  became 
with  him  an  eflfect  of  temper  as  well  as 
a  matter  of  conscience.    His  confused 
and  incapable  brain  conceived  a  scruple 
in  consequence  of  certun  words  in  thd 
coronation  oath.    With  this  scruple  he 
puzzled  himself  annoyed  his  ministers, 
and  injured  his  people.    Thus  the  wise 
and  generous   intentions  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
with  respect  to  the  catholics,  when  he 
proposed  and  carried  the  union  with 
Ireland,   were  frustrated;   that  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  sure  means  of 
n^ng  us  an  united  people,  was  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  fittal  dissension ; 
and  that  which  should  have  doubled  our 
strength,  divided,  weakened,  and  almost 
destroyedus.  *  *  GeorgeUI.  allowed  him 
to  carry  the  Act  of  Union,  but  resolved 
to  dismiss  rather  than  permit  him  to 
accomplish  the  remaining  portion  of  his 
plans.    From  that  fatal  hour  up  to  the 
present,  we  have  felt  the  consequences 
of  this  royal  bigotry. 

The  judgment  which  Mr.  Eoebuck 
pronounces  on  the  mediocnty  of 
£ord  Liverpool  is  now  the  universal 
judgment ;  and  as  the  man  and  ihe 
minister  are  nearly  alike  forgotten* 
we  pass  on  to  the  remarks  on  Can- 
ning, as  contrasted  with  PeeL 

Mr.  Canning,  by  his  older  standinff 
and  his  brilOant  capatnty,  appeared 
to  be  their  natural  head.  But  there 
was  one  in  their  ranks  as  ambitious, 
though  not  so  brilliant  and  dazzling 
as  he.  The  powers  of  Mr.  Peel  were, 
at  that  time,  by  the  consent  of  all, 
rated  as  inferior  to  those  of  Mr.  Can« 
ning.  The  wit,  the  eloquence,  the  win- 
ning manners  of  Mr.  Canning,  madp 
rivahy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Peel  hopeless, 
were  they  each  to  trust  to  their  personal 
capacities  alone.  The  passions  of  a 
party  supplied  the  personal  deficiency. 
Mr.  Peel  was  deemed  the  pupil  of  Lord 
Eldon,  and  was  supposed,  at  that  time, 
by  studying  at  the  feet  of  this  Oamaliel, 
to  have  become  imbued  with  his  passions 
and  his  prejudices.  Hatred  and  dread 
of  popery  were  among  the  most  marked, 
most  potent  emotions  evinced  by  that 
learned  lord  during  his  political  career. 
Mr.  Peel  trod  care&ly  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  friend  and  leader,  and  became  in 
the  Commons  the  chief  of  the  no-popery 
fiietion.  This  churacter  suited  him  in 
his  relative  position  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Canning.  As  the  head  of  a  great  no* 
litical  band,  he  was  raised  to  a  rivaby 
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and  flort  of  eqiuJity  with  hii  mora 
ziTBl.  Mr.  Oanning  And  hiB  fridnds 
were  deemed  the  Ittdera  of  the  move- 
ment which  hsd  for  its  aim  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  CathoUos. 

On  the  17th  July,  1827,  Lord 
liyerpool  was  striciken  with  parar 
lysis,  and  at  once  rendered  inca^ble 
of  any  furtlier  discharge  of  official 
duties.  When  the  Sling  requests 
Mr.  Canning  to  form  an  adnunistra- 
tion»  tiie  nation,  saf  s  Mr.  Boebock, 
aoquiesced — he  might  have  added, 
entbnsiasticallT  aoquiesoed — in  the 
wisdom  of  the  selection,  and  yainly 
thon^t  that  the  party  to  which  Mr. 
Canning  belonged  would  also  deem 
him  thenttest  among  them  to  betheir 
future  jzuide  and  chief.  But  the  Duke 
•  of  WeUrngton,  Sir  E.  Peel,  Lord  El- 
don^  Lord  W  estmoreknd.  Lord  Bez- 
ley,  and  Lord  Bathnrst,  thought  dif- 
ferently, and  refused  to  act  under 
Idm.  The  premier,  without  their 
aid,  was  unable  to  maintain  his  po- 
sition, and  was  therefore  compelled, 
if  he  desired  to  remain  prime  mini- 
ster, to  coalesce  with  his  former  an- 
tagonists, tlie  Whigs.  The  alliance 
was  accordingly  made;  and,  with 
lihe  single  exception  of  the  late  Earl 
Grey,  all  tbu9  leading  Whig  states- 
nen  detemiined  to  support  the  new 
minister.  Mr.  Tiezney,  who  had 
acted  as  Opposition  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  became  Master 
of  tiie  Mmt,  Lord  Lansdowne  also 
ioinedthe  administration ;  andthough 
Mr.  Biongham  was  without  office, 
he  yet  gave  the  government  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  support  Lord  Grey, 
howerer,  refused  to  join  Mr.  Can- 
ning; and  in  a  most  remarkable 
Speedi,  stated  that  he  could  hare 
no  confidence  either  in  his  domestic 
Or  foreign  poller. 

As  regarded  nome  affiurs,  the  ses- 
non  of  &27  passed  away  in  personal 
jDecriminatkm.  Abroad,  the  op- 
nreased  of  all  nations  rejoiced,  they 
xnew  not  apparently  why,  so  Tsgoe. 
and  indefinite  were  the  oenefits  ex- 
pected. But  yet  it  is  certain  the 
Italian,  the  Bpamiard,  the  French- 
man, and  ihib  Greek  rejoiced  in 
heaiinff  of  the  promotion  or  Canninff 
tothe^idbest  office,  and  moumea 
bis  unbidden  and  sudden  death,  not 
merely  as  an  European,  but  almost 
as  a  personal  and  indiTidual  Icmbs. 
He  waa  unquestionablv  a  nun  of 
genioa  and  mteUeet;  ne  waa  anp* 


posed  to  be  laden  with  the  best 
most  generous  intentions,  and  wm  his 
days  were  shortened  by  hawMming 
and  factious  persecution,  he  iraa 
honoured  as  a  confessor  to  constita- 
tional  principles,  as  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Lord  Goderich,  a  good-naturedy 
lair-purposed  man,  of  average  abili- 
ties, but  without  nerve  or  eiier)|nr 
for  the  highest  place  (though  veil 
enough  fitted  for  a  suboxdinate  ate- 
tion),  succeeded  Mr.  Canning.     But 
hisministrywas  soon  broken  up;  and* 
at  the  noble  Earl's  request,  the  King 
sent  for  the  Duke  of  WellinRton, 
who,  thpugh  he  would  not  hold  a 
subordinate    position    under    Mr. 
Canning,  consented  to  hold  such  a 
position  in  the  administratiaii    of 
Lmd  Goderidbi.    It  is  impossible  to 
account  for  this  proceeding  wiiiioiit 
imputing  it  to  personal  repugnanee. 
But  on  this  point  we  do  not  now 
care  to  dwell,  considering  that  there 
is  less  of  faction  and  party  fedSng 
to  be  traced  in  the  Ions:  ana  elorions 
career  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington 
than  in  that  of  any  living  man. 

So  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton  assumed  the  insignia  of  office^ 
many  objections  were  urged  against 
his  appointment.  AmQii£  the  fore- 
most objectors  was  Mr.  Broiuham, 
who  contended  that  the  Dukes  ex- 
perience had  been  purely  miHtary, 
not  civil.  The  observations  of  lu. 
Boebuck  on  these  remarks  of  his 
noble  and  learned  fiiend,  are  emi- 
nently fair  and  candid,  and  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  extracting  them : — 

Smce  the  days  (mjb  lb.  Boebook)  cf 
HvlbcKoiidi,  no  soldier  had  swqred  the 
ooaneik  of  tiiis  country,  and  the  Bake 
of  WeDington  had  hiBBalf,alewiiiaBlhs 
before,  ■anotioned  tfaegenendoittnioBaa 
to  the  incapacity  of  a  soldier  to  rule 
over  tiie  civd  affurs  of  the  alafte.  Yet 
there  ie  no  ratioiial  foaodaticn  fcr  uxj 
enoh  belief.  Ko  man  can  be  a  g^rnt 
soldier  union  be  poeeeas  great  adimimk 
trative  talent,  and  this  talent  ie  SMve 
likely  to  be  brooaht  forth,  and  fbetered 
by  we  husineei  of  war,  than  hj  the  b»- 
nageDMut  of  cases  at  Nisi  Mns ;  jet 
bacnse  of  his  habit  of  qwakii^  the 
lawver  is  deemed  capable  of  govemhf^ 
whue  the  soldier  iriioBe  li&  is  qpent  m 
action  and  not  in  talk,  is  oonsderedoi- 
veraed  in  what  are  caUed  the  dTila&in 
of  state.  The  tnining  of  the  Duke  of 
WeiliBgton  was,  however,  cf  a  omoh 
higher  character  thanany lAkh  ordios^ 
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fltotemeD,  or  8oldiez%  or  lavyerB,  can 
hope  to  ei^oy.  In  India,  and  in  Spain 
»nd  Portugal,  he  led  annies,  and  he 
governed  nations.  To  feed  bis  armies, 
and  to  keep  the  people  for  whom  he  was 
ncminallj  engaiged  obedient  and  &yonr- 
able  to  his  canse,  he  was  obliged  to 
bring  into  action  all  those  great  qnali- 
ties  of  mind  which  are  needed  for  the 
practical  goTemment  of  mankind.  Bvery 
antricate  question  of  finance,  the  Tarious 
CHid  perplexing  operations  of  trade,  tike 
cffiscts  of  every  institution,  commercial, 
politioalf  of  law  and  administration, — 
all  had  to  be  understood,  weighed, 
watched,  and  applied,  while  he  led  the 
armies  of  Bogland,  and  in  &ct  governed 
the  people  of  Spain  and  Portu^U. 

So  floon  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  installed  in  office,  the 
'Whigs  recurred  to  their  old  tactics. 
Their  old  notices  of  stock  liberal 
motions  were  af^aixiplaced  on  the 
notice  book  of  tne  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  ODj^osition  tactics  and 
ikea peraowmet  is  thus  described:—- 

Mr.  Tiemey  at  this  time  might  be 
deemed  the  nominal  leader  of  f£e  op- 
position. The  most  formidable  person 
m  their  ranks^  however,  was  without 
doubt  Mr.  Brougham.  He,  neverthe- 
less, though  the  chief  strength  of  their 
party  was  never  looked  upon  or  trusted 
as  their  leader.*  Ability^,  no  matter 
how  commandin|^was  never,  in  the  es- 
timation  of  the  Whigs,  deemed  of  itself 
floiBoient  to  win  for  any  man  the  formal 
leadarship  of  their  party.  By  genius  the 
new  man  might  tower  above  them  all ; 
but  in  station,  in  power — ^he  was  always 
carefully  taught  to  consider  himself  a 
snbordmate.  Burke,  at  the  most  bril- 
liant period  of  his  career — ^when  his 
genius  had  reached  its  meridian,  and  his 
•serriees  were  above  all  price—was  yet 
not  admitted  a  member  of  that  cabinet 
which  lus  powers  had  almost  alone  called 
into  existence :  and  thus  for  the  present 
ICr.  Broq^^bam  was  not  permitted  to 
assume  the  name  of  the  Whig  leader. 
Being,  however,  of  a  bolder  nature  than 
Burlw,  more  eneigetic  and  overbearing, 
be  by  himself  was  a  power,  givinff  as- 
aistanoe  to,  rather  than  deriving  position 
from  the  Whigs.  This  aswifrtannft  they 
ireBB  glad  to  receive,  intending  when  toe 
victory  mi^t  be  won,  to  forget  him 
altogether  in  the  '  division  of  the  q»oils.» 

On  the  oharaeter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Huskiflson,  Mr.  Boebuck  does  not  ex- 


patiateatanygreatlength.  Wethink, 
Lowever,  he  underrates  tbe  utility 
of  that  ver^  remarkable  and  clear- 
beaded  official  man,  and  that  he  lays 
too  much  stress  on  his  pliability  and 
subservience.  Mr.  Huskisson,  a 
few  months  after  the  period  to 
which  Mr.  Soebuck  refers,  lost  hia 
life  by  a  melanoboly  accident.  That 
event,  which  we  remember  as  though 
it  occurred  but  yesterday,  produoed 
a  mournful  feelmg  among  men  of  all 
parties.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
mr,  Huskisson's  death  made  no  gap 
in  the  political  world,  for  it  removed 
a  man  without  a  rival,  since  the 
death  of  Camiing,  in  official  experi- 
ence and  high  administrative  talents. 
Independently  of  these  advantages, 
Mr.  fiusldsson  was  unequalled  for 
extensiye  commercial,  financial,  and 
statistical  knowledge,  for  lucid  ar- 
rangement, great  powers  of  state- 
ment and  exposition,  and  a  most 
amiable  private  character. 

On  Mr.  Boebuck's  observations 
on  the  Bepeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  pause 
to  make  any  comments.  This  event, 
however,  was  but  the  precursor  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation,  a  ques- 
tion which  had  been  forced  on  the 
attention  of  England  by  the  iptO' 
oeedings  of  the  Uatholic  Association 
at  Dumin. 

No  sooner  had  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington entered  on  the  duties  of 
(Office,  than  Ihe  voice  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  was  heurd,  calling  his  country- 
men together.  His  well  known  ac- 
cents a^ed  like  a  spell  on  the  auiok 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  O'Connell  is  thus  described  :«— 

In  the  history  of  mankind  there  have 
been  few  instances  of  a  power  so  extra- 
ordinary  as  that  which  Mr.  O'Gonnell 
now  exercised  over  his  countrymen.  He 
was  himself  thoroughly  an  irishman — 
endowed  with  many  great  powers — ^want- 
ing many  qualities,  without  which  no 
man  can  be  deemed  really  great.  Of  a 
commanding  presence,  gifted  with  a 
bomtiful  and  flexible  voice ;  also  with 
great  quickness^  versatility,  wit,  and  the 
power  of  compressing  a  lonj^  argument 
into  a  diort  and  epigrammatic  sentence 
—h»  seemed  formed  by  nature  for  the 


*  This  assertion  is  literally  accurate.  Even  during  the  two  succeeding  years  of 
1829  and  1880— althoujrii  Mr.  Brougham  was  the  chief  debater  on  the  opposition 
benches,  he  was  never  formally  chosen  as  the  Whig  leader — ^Lord  Althorp  beiog 
usually  deemed  such,  though  Mr.  Brougham's  activi^  often  threw  his  noble  firiend 
Into  de  background.  ThUi  activity  and  superiority  displeased  the  Whig  aristocracy. 
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jierj  part  whtdi  the  peculiar  condition 
of  his  ooantry  called  upon  htm  to  enact. 
His    early    education   had  given    his 
manners  something  of  an  eodesiastical 
smoothness  when  in  the  society  of  gen- 
tlemen— more  particularly  English  gen- 
tlemen ;  but  when  addresidng  his  own 
countrymen^  he  could  assume  (perhaps 
rtmme  might  be  the  more  correct  wora) 
a  rollicking  air,  which  completely  won 
the  hearts  of  the  exciteable  peasantry 
whom  he  sought  to  move,  and  over  whom 
he  indeed  ruled  with  an  absolute  despo- 
tism.    With  the  catholic  priesthood  he 
had  also  great  influence,  and  by  their  aid 
obtained  and  continued  his  extraordinary 
power  over  his  uneducated  oountiymen. 
When  speaking  of  tho  priesthood,  or  to 
a  priest,  the  demeanour  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  indeed,  was  so  deferential  as  to 
appear  a  perfect  prostration  of  mind  and 
body  to  ghostly  dominion.    His  strict 
observance  of  the  forms  of  his  religion, 
the  fervour  of  his  outward  piety,  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  tiie  Irish 
catholic  clergy.    They  believed  him  a 
true  and  obedient  son  of  the  dburch — 
they  trusted  him,  and  finding  him  en- 
dowed with  ffreat  ability,  they,  in  their 
turn,  followed  and  supported  his  political 
agitation.    This  mutual  confidence  was 
creatly  promoted  by  the  character  of 
Mr.  O'Connell's  piety,  in  which  terror 
played  no  common  part.    Subject  to  the 
influence  of  strong  passions — of  undoubt- 
Ing  faith,  but  also  liable  to  fits  of  despon- 
dency and  fear,  he  was  just  the  man  to 
be  an  active  and  useful  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  an  astute  and  grasping 
priesthood.    In  most  cases  in  which  an 
alliance  takes  place  between  a  layman 
and  a  priest,  there  is  a  lurking  mutual 
distrust,  which,  spite  of  every  art  and 
disguise,  betrays  itself  fi-om  time  to  time. 
But  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  O'Connell  no 
such  distrust  seems  ever  to  have  arisen 
on  either  bide.    The  priests  of  his  church 
were  too  sagacious  to  fail  in  accurately 
appreciating  the  extent  and  character  of 
their  power  over  his  mind.    They  knew 
his  weakness  and  their  own  strength; 
the^  had  no  fear,  consequently,  when, 
aidmg  him  to  acquire  power  over  the 
peasantry ; — because  thev  were  sure  that 
this  power  would  never  be  employed  to 
diminish  or  even  to  check  their   own 
spiritual  influence,  and    temporal  au- 
thority and  wealth. 

•  •  «  « 

He  was  a  skilful  lawyer; — thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  his 
counttymen,  and  ready  at  all  times  to 
aid  them  when  subject  to  accusation  by 
the  government,  or  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  They  who  have  witnessed 
his  conduct  on  criminal  trials  and  at 
yisi  Priu8,  describe  him  as  unrivalled 


in  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
a  jury ;  while  those  who  have  heard 
legal  arguments  before  the  judgrai 
Dublin,   speak  of  them  as  models   of 
forensic  skill.    The  contrast  between  liia 
manner    on    these   different    occaoons 
proved  his  marvellous  verBatUity^y  and 
ought  to  have  prepared  the  House  of 
Commons  for  his  aiunirably  apprc^riate 
demeanour,  when  he  first  appeared  be- 
fore them,  as  the  on^,  great  reprasenta^ 
tive  of  Roman-catholic  Ireland.     He  was 
at  all  times  a  finished  actor,  and  oould 
assume,  or  throw  off  at  once  and  com- 
pletely, any  part  he  chose.    The  familiar 
bi^ooneiy,  the  sly  fun,  the  ooane,  na j 
almost  vulgar  but  really  artful  pathos 
and  sarcasm  of  the  coimimZ,  on  the  cir- 
cuit, whether  defending  a  prisoner  in 
the  Crown  Court,  or  engs^ged  in  a  cause 
at  Nid  Priua,  were  all  entirely  bud  aside, 
and  succeeded  by  a  simple,  grave,  and 
even    polished    demeanour,    when    is 
Banco  he  had  to  argue  before  the  judges 
of  the  superior  couri^.  And  this  subdued 
but  BtiU  natural  manner,  how  difEbrent 
was  it  from  that  of  the  fierce  demagogaet, 
the  impassioned  accuser  of  his  country's 
oppressors,  who  led  the  vast  assemblies 
wMch  attended  the   meetings  of    the 
Catholic  Association !    On  this  arena  he 
seemed  to  revel  in  his  freedom — ^to  throw 
away  restraint — to  give  up  all  command 
over  his  feelings — ^to  make  himself,  in- 
deed,  his  passions*  slave.      But  amid 
what  appeared  his  wildest  ravings,  he 
was  ever  truly  master  of  himself; — 
assuming  the  licence  of  an  unbridled 
tongue,  under  the  guise  of  an  overbear- 
ing indignation ; — making  his  passion  an 
excuse,  when  it  was,  in  fiust,  the  pre- 
tence—he forced  others  really  to  fed 
the  indignation,  of  which  he  exhibited 
only  a  finished  imitation.    In  the  House 
of  Commons  every  trace  of  the  ranting, 
rampant    demagogue    entirely   disap- 
peared. ♦  ♦  ♦ 
What  would  make  an  assembly  of  pea- 
sants weep,  would  probably  send  the 
House  of  Commons  to  sleep,  or  would 
keep  them  awake  amply  by  exciting 
their  contempt  and  disgust.    Mr.  O'Con- 
nell knew  this  well,  and  further,  he  was 
aware  that  the  assembly  into  which  he 
entered,  when  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  as  courageous  as  fitftidi- 
ous.    That  it  was  as  d&cult  to  exdte 
their  fear  as  it  was  ea^  to  oifond  thebr 
taste.      To  bully  them  he  knew  ins 
dangerous — to  £nghten  them  impoasible 
— to  persuade  them  out  of  their  fonner 
convictions,    almost    hopeless;   but  to 
amuse  and  interest  them — ^to  commspd 
their    attention    and    respect   by  wit, 
knowledge,  dear  and  forcible  statement 
and  accurate  reasoning,  and  sometimes 
by   r^e    and   felicitous    and   finiflfaed 
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tofaoboB  of  passionate  argument,  to  ex- 
cite and  almost  convince  them,  —  all 
this,  he  was  aware,  was  within  the 
power  of  a  great  .orator.  Proudly  con- 
scious that  he  could  aspire  to  this  high 
calling,  with  a  calm  self-possession 
he  applied  himself  to  his  last  most  diffi- 
cult task  of  conquering  the  attention — 
the  TespectM  attention— of  an  adverse 
Hbuse  of  Commons,  and — succeeded. 

That  Mr.  O'ConneU's  powers  were  of 
the  highest  order  cannot  be  denied — that 
ftw  men  have  had  opportunities  of  ren- 
dering great  services  to  their  country,  so 
numerous  and  happy  as  he  had,  is  also 
certain.  It  must  however  be  confessed 
that  his  great  ability  and  glorious  oppor- 
tunities were  of  comparatively  little  use 
mther  to  himself  or  otherfr-~and  that  few 
men  have  so  long' and  to  such  an  extent 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 
have  passed  away,  leaving  so  little  be- 
hind tnem  bv  which  they  can  be  worthily 
remembered. 

To  assume  the  manner,  and  employ 
the  language  that  would  please  a  parti- 
cular assembly,  and  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  a  siven  end,  was  no  diffi- 
cult task  for  so  miished  an  actor  as  Mr. 
0*Gonnell.  But  to  be  observant  of  the 
truth — ^to  sacrifice  selfish  purposes — ^to 
withstand  the  popular  prejudice  that 
created  his  power,  required  a  mind 
trained  from  in£Euioy  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  the  exalted  morality  fitted  for  a  free 
people,  and  which  among  them  alone 
can  be  found.  Unfortunately  for  his 
fame  and  the  happiness  of  his  country, 
Mr.  O'Oonnell  was  tainted  with  the  vices 
produced  by  that  dominion  against  which 
he  reared  a  gallant  front.  The  slavery 
that  he  attempted  to  vanquish,  had  ex- 
erdsed  its  baneful  influence  over  his 
own  mind.  That  carelessness  respecting 
truth  which  always  attends  the  slave's 
condition,  deformed  the  mind  of  him 
who  was  destined  in  one  remarkable 
instance  to  overcome  the  very  tyranny 
which  marked  with  ignominy  the  race 
to  which  he  belonged. 

This  is  an  admirable  and  an  ably- 
drawn  character,  and,  what  is  bettor, 
it  is  every  word  true.  If  we  were 
to  take  exception  to  any  one  state- 
ment in  it,  it  would  be  that  in  which 
Mr.  Eoebuck  states,  that  in  banco 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  of  'polished  de- 
meanour.' This  he  was  mcapable  at 
any  time  of  being.  It  was  a  grace 
far  above  and  beyond  his  art.  His 
efforts  at  polish  were  lamentable 
failures,  distinguished  only  by  a 
snobbish  and  sneaking  servility  and 
obsequiousness.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  had  not 
the  least  regard  for  truth,  or  the 


sanctions  of  an  exalted  morality,  or 
even  the  essence  of  religion,  though 
he  was  a  great  observer  of  the  forms 
mid  ceremonies  of  his  church.  He 
leaves,  indeed,  little  behind  him  that 
can  be  worthily  remembered,  and» 
even  in  his  country,  his  name  and 
memory  appear  to  be  fast  fading 
away.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably 
true,  as  Mr.  Eoebuok  states,  that 
the  sole  cause  of  the  attention  paid 
to  the  Catholic  question,  and  tho 
demands  of  the  Irish  people,  waa 
the  trouble  given  by  Mr.  O  Connell 
and  his  formidable  organization  of 
his  co-religionists. 

In  1829,  the  Catholic  question, 
after  the  struggles  of  six-and-thirty 
years,  was  earned,  and  this  opened 
the  way  to  the  question  of  ParHa- 
mentajT'  Eeform.  Hiere  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  return  of  Mr. 
0*Connell  for  Clare,  antecedently  ta 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  was  more 
than  a  promoting,  was,  indeed,  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  Irish  Koman 
Catholic  Belief  Bill.  But  the 
Ministry,  in  carrying  their  Bill  by 
legislatmg  against  one  man,  and 
that  man  the  chief  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measure,  had  made  a  de- 
termined enemy  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  forty-shiUing  free- 
holds was  one  pretext  for  complain- 
ing, and  the  issuing  of  a  new  writ  for 
CLare  another.  Tne  demand  for  the 
Ilepeal  of  the  Union  was  therefore 
substituted.  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
thus  made  powerful  for  mischief,  by 
the  refusal  to  admit  him  for  the 
county  which  had  so  enthusiastically 
returned  him.  On  this  passage  in 
the  history  of  the  struggle,  Mr. 
Boebuck  makes  these  forcible  and 
just  remarks : — 

Mr.  O'Connell's  case,  with  respect  to 
his  election  for  the  county  of  Cla!re,  wba 
a  peculiar  one.  It  could  never  have 
been  converted  into  a  precedent — ^no 
mischief  then  could  arise  from  it  by  way 
of  example.  To  exclude  him  from  par- 
liament was  now  no  longer  possible.  If 
the  law,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances' 
of  his  case,  were  doubtful,  policy  re- 
quired that  he  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  thus  additional  grace 
would  have  been  given  to  the  great  oon« 
cession  just  made  in  &vour  of  his  sect. 
No  one,  who  now  dispassionately  views 
the  legal  point  in  the  case,  can  assert 
that  it  is  without  doubt.  The  argument 
of  Mr.  O'Connell  remained  in   many 
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parts  unanswered — and  the  result  of  the 
discufldon  was,  that  in  the  world's  opi> 
nion,  he  was  excluded  from  personal 
pique — not  because  the  law  was  against 
him; — that  he  was  sacrificed  to  party 
resentment,  which  wreaked  its  ven- 
geance on  him  in  spite  o^  and  not  in 
aooordanoe  with,  the  law. 

We  know  since  &om  Lord  Clan- 
carry's  recollections,  that  had  Mr. 
0*Connell  been  more  considerately 
treated,  he  would  have  settled  down 
into  a  patriotic  Irish  member.  But 
the  GoTemment  having  insulted  him, 
be  again  resorted  to  agitation,  not 
less  to  the  detriment  of  his  own 
peace  than  to  the  injury  of  the  empire. 

The  cry  of  the  Eepeal  of  the 
Union  was  now  raised  by  the  Iriah 
agitator, — a  cry  the  real  meaz&inff  of 
"miidi  was  income,  income.  Sad 
the  Grovemment  treated  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  in  a  different  fashion, — ^had  it 
treated  him  in  a  civil,  not  to  say  in  a 
conciliatory  manner,  and  given  his 
ftiends  and  well-wishers  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
avail  itself  of  his  le^al  talents  and 

great  popularity  in  his  own  coimtry, 
ow  dmerent  might  the  condition  of 
Ireland  be  at  this  juncture. 

The  important  session  of  1829 
rivetted  the  attention  of  the  people 
on  parliamentary  and  financial  re- 
form. At  this  period,  the  present 
Sir  James  Ghranam  distingmshed 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs, 
by  motions  on  economical  reforms. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  Session 
of  1830,  in  a  speech  of  great  ability, 
be  moved  an  explanatory  resolution, 
that,  as  a  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments had  enhanced  all  salaries 
which  had  previously  been  raised, 
because  of  the  deprecation  in  the 
currency,  it  was  expedient  to  revise 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  making  all 
possible  reductions  therein. 

In  giving  an  account  of  this  elabo- 
rato  speech,  Mr.  Boebuck  draws  the 
foUowmg  character  of  the  right 
honourable  baronet,  which  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  extracting : 

On  the  12th  of  February,  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  member  for  Cumberland, 
propounded  in  an  elaborate  speech  his 
views  (which  may  be  oonsioered  the 
views  of  his  party  on  the  snbjeot,  for 
Sir  James  was  then  a  Whig)  respecting 
one  great  item  of  expense — viz.,  the 
salaries  of  persons  in  office.  His  speech 
on  this  occasion  contributed  in  no  small 


degree  to  win  for  him  the  bigh  podtioa 
which  he  has  since  maintained — ^pladng 
him  at  onoe  in  the  fbremest  ranks  of 
those  among  the  Whigs  who  then  aspired 
to  office.    His  subeequent  career  justi- 
fied the  expectations  i^ch  his  effi)tt8 
this  year  excited.    To  a  <dear  and  logical 
undentanding  he  added  ^reat  indnstiy, 
andall  his  expositions  were  diatinguidied 
bv  an  exoeeunffly  neat  and  appropriate 
diction ;  a  subdued  and  grave  sarcasm 
lent  interest  to  hisaigumentationB :  and 
while  an  accurate  amngBment  made 
his  statements   clear  and   effective,  a 
sedate  and  collected  manner  gave  weight 
and  a  certain  sort  of  digni^  to  his  dis* 
oourse.    As  an  administmator  he  abone 
afterwards  without  a  rival  among  his 
Whig  asioeiatiefl,  and   aeemed  by  his 
abili^  destined  soon  to  lead  his  Mends 
amid  the  stormy  conflicts  of  party  war^ 
£ue.    The  result  has  not  hitherto  justi- 
fied this  last  anticipation.  •  Timid  and 
fastidious,  he  needs  tiie  robust  hardihood 
of  mind  requisite  for  a  poHtioal  chief. 
Aa  a  second^  none  can  sarpaaa  him  in 
usefulness  and  ability.    The  responaibi- 
litiea  of  a  ohie^  however,  seem  to  op* 
press   his   courage,  and  paralyae  the 
powers  of  his  intdlect.    To  the  r^uta- 
tion  of  an  orator  he  has  no  daim.    He 
is,  neverthelesB,  an  admirable  qpeaker, 
and  is  ready  imd  effective  in  debate; 
but  that  inspiration  which  passion  gives 
he  never  knew ;  and  unmoved  himself 
he  IB  unable  to  win  his  way  into  the 
hearts  of  others.      Ks  spiking,  in- 
deed, is  almost  without  a  fiudt — simple, 
dear,  grave;  often  earnest,  it  always 
wins  attention,  because  alwa3rB  deeerriog 
it.    He,  nevertheless,  leaves  his  hearsr 
unmoved,  and  is  more  apt  by  his  own 
oold  demeanour  to  repel  and  offend  hi* 
audience,  than  by  his  lucid  arrangement 
and  accurate  aigumentation  to  oonvinoe 
and  lead  them. 

Sir  James  Graham's  proposals  of 
economical  reform  were  defeated  ^oj 
large  majorities ;  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Telmyson  to  Mr.  Cal- 
vert's motion  for  the  prevention  o( 
bribery  at  East  Eetford,  was  siao 
lost.  Lord  John  Sussell's  motion 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  va* 
likewise  rejected,  after  a  lengthened 
debate;  and,  to  cap  the  clunaz  of 
disaster,  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  for 
radical  reform,  and  the  amendment 
moved  by  Lord  John  Erussell,  were 
both  defeated,  the  former  by  ^ 
overwhelming  majority. 

Soon  after  these  nntoward  events, 
George  lY.  died,  in  June,  1830.  Be 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Wil- 
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liaiaiy.  Parliament  wtt8,onth623rd 
July,  prorogued,  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, to  the  toUowing  Angnst,  but  was 
the  next  day  diasol^ed  by  pro- 
claxnation.  Writs  returnable  the 
14th  September,  were  immediately 
iasued  ror  a  general  election.  On 
the  WStL  October,  1830,  the  new  Par- 
liament met,  and,  within  a  very 
short  period,  the  government  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  defeated, 
on  a  motion  of  oir  H.  Pamell  for 
an  ingoiry  into  the  civil  list.  On 
the  foQoinng  day,  the  Miniatry  re- 


Of  the  luatoiy  of  the  postpone- 
xnent  of  Mr.  Brongham's  motion  for 
reform  Mr.  Eoebuck  grres  a  fUl, 
interesting,  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
an  accurate  account.    The  passage 
is  far  too  long  to  extract — ^far  too 
interesting  in  any  wise  to  curtail  or 
to  abridge,     lliey  who  desire  to 
inform  themselyea  accurately  on  the 
subject   of  ^e   relations   of  Mr. 
Brougham  at  that  period  with  the 
Whig  party  wiU  dcmbtless  recur  to 
Mr.   lioebuck's   psges,    and   read 
every  word  of  the  appendix,  con- 
sisting of  ten  pages.*     SufSce  it, 
however,  to   say  that   instead   of 
bein^  Attorney-General,  in  the  new 
admmistration,  that  was   speedily 
formed,  or  Ma£cer  of  the  Kolls,  as 
many  surmised,  Mr.  Brougham  was 
made  Lord  CSbancellor — and,  sin- 
gnilar  enough,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Bie  King  nhnself.    Mr.^rougfaam 
passed  from  the  bar  of  the  House, 
at  which  he  had  been  ^engaged  as 
counsel  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  Nov- 
ember, almost  at  once,  and  by  a 
bound,  as  it  were,  to  the  woolsack. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
22nd  of  November,  he  presided  in 
the  Lords  as  Chancellor,  though  at 
that  time  not  a  peer.     On   that 
evening.  Lord  Ghrey  made  his  first 
statement  in  the  character  of  Prime 
Minister,  and  in  general  terms  set 
forth  the  principks  on  which  his 

f)vemment  womd  be  conducted, 
he  question  of  Beform  in  Parlia- 
ment was  naturally  placed  in  the 
foreground.  The  new  ministry, 
thus  suddenly  and  imexpectedly 
called  into  existence,  after  going 
through  some  routine  business,  pro- 


posed to  adjourn  Parliament  tfll  ihe 
3rd  of  February  in  the  comin|i;  year* 

Whatever  might  be  the  views  of 
Lord  Grey  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
refbrm  to  be  attempted,  he  Was 
steadfast  to  his  promise  and  pledge 
as  to  making  the  attempt.  £or  me 
purpose  of  muning  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive plan,  he  appointed  a 
committee  to  discuss  the  whole 
subject,  and  report  upon  it  to  tiia 
Cabinet.  The  committee  consisted 
of  Lords  Durham  and  Duncaimon, 
of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Lord 
John  Bussdl.  The  measure  as 
determined  by  the  committee  was 
explained  in  writing  by  Lord  Ihir- 
ham,  in  a  report  to  the  Cabinet. 
This  scheme,  modified  by  the 
Cabinet,  was,  on  the  90th  of 
January,  1831,  sobmitted  \s^  Jjoird 
Grey  to  the  King  at  %ighton, 
when  it  was  discussed  ficom  point  to 
point,  and  eventually  sanctioned. 
The  whole  was  reauced  to  the 
shane  of  the  bill  which  was  even- 
toaily  proposed  to  PkrHament.  The 
Houses  re-assembled  on  the  3rd  of 
February.  In  the  nu>nth  of  March 
the  oreat  question  was  brought  for- 
wara  by  Lord  John  Boss^,  then 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  but  not  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  Of  this 
nobleman,  Mr.  Eoebuck  thus  speaks : 

Lord  John  RusaeU,  though  afterwards 
destined  to  occupy  a  lof^  position,  was 
at  that  time  looked  upon  as  of  moderate 
parts ;  indnatriouB  though  alow,  and  re- 

3  actable  in  oonduct  as  weU  as  ability, 
e  had  no  ^tension  to  the  name  of 
an  orator ;  hia  uttenmoe  was  hesitating, 
his  voice  thin,  unmumcal,  and  rendered 
utterly  disa^preeable  by  a  drawHnff,  naaal 
twang,  which  would  have  tended  se- 
riously to  render  ineflEbetive  the  most 
pointed  and  eloquent  language,  the 
most  profound  thought,  and  even  the 
most  weighty  argument.  But  in  Lord 
John  RnneU's  speaking,  none  of  these 
redeeming  qualities  were  to  be  found. 
All  he  said  was  marked  by  plain  good 
sense,  and  regulated  generally  by  good 
taste.  The  views  he  took  of  every  sub- 
ject were  the  views  merely  of  hia  clans ; 
without  originality,  unadorned  by  learn- 
ing, unaidei  by  any  force  or  bnllian<nr 
of  style.  Mediocrity  is  the  word  which 
best  describes  the  character  and  daas  of 
his  intellect,  and  simply  not  to  offend 
tiie  highest  reach  of  his  ability. 


*  To  abridge  this  most  interesting  i^tpendix  were  impoadble,  without  running 
the  risk  of  altering  the  sense.  We  therefore  refer  the  general  public  to  the  last 
pages  of  the  first  volume,  which  will  repay  perusal. 
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The  expontion  which  he  now  gave  of 
the  ministerial  plan  was  simple,  un* 
affected,  and  dear:  the  arrangement 
naturally  suggested  by  the  subject, 
brought  the  details  bdTore  the  House 
without  confusion,  and  served  to  prevent 
doubt  or  misconception  as  to  what  was 
intended.  The  spirit  which  animated 
the  speaker  was  that  of  wise  conciliation ; 
and  the  arguments  adduced  in  support 
of  his  proposition  were  derived  fi!t>m  the 
current  every-day  reasoning  familiar  to 
every  reader  of  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine. The  creat  topic,  however,  was 
not  ennobled  by  one  ray  of  genius,  one 
spark  of  wit,  one  touch  of  eloquence ; 
all  was  deoorous,  uniform,  frigid  medio- 
crity— ^the  plodding  exercise  of  an  in- 
dustrious, well4titentioned,  but  unhap- 
pily a  dull  scholar. 

The  snrpriBe  and  pleasure  of  the 
people  at  the  ministerial  plan  was 

great.  The  second  reading  of  the 
iU,  however,  was  only  earned  by  a 
majority  of  one.  One  great  diffi- 
oulty  now  remained  to  the  Ministry. 
The  King  had  yet  to  be  persuaded 
to  conseut  to  a  dissolutioo.  A  party 
in  the  Lords,  eschewing  the  wild 
tactics  of  the  ultra-Tdries,  sought  to 
work  on  the  Sling's  fears,  and  his 
Majesty  hesitated.  The  defeat  of 
his  Ministry  by  a  majority  of  ei^ht, 
on  General  Ghiscoyne's  motion, 
forced  his  Majesty  to  make  up  his 
mind,  for  it  was  plain  the  then 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Minis- 
try could  not  exist  together.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  tluit  the  Premier 
and  the  Chancellor  should  have  an 
interview  with  the  Sovereign,  and 
that  interview  is  thus  described: — 

On  the  morning,  however,  of  the  22nd, 
Lord  Grey  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
waited  on  the  king,  in  order  to  request 
that  he  would  instantly,  and  on  that 
day,  dissolve  the  House.  The  whole 
scene  of  this  interview  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  as  related  by  those  who 
could  alone  describe  it,  is  a  curious  il- 
lustration of  the  way  in  which  the  great 
interests  of  mankind  often  seem  to  de- 

1>end  on  petty  incidents,  and  in  which 
udicrous  puerilities  often  mix  them- 
selves up  with  events  most  important 
to  the  welfiire  of  whole  nations.  *  *  The 
bolder  mind  of  the  chancellor  took  the 
lead,  and  Lord  Gh^y  anxiously  solicited 
him  to  manage  the  king  on  the  occasion. 
So  soon  as  they  were  admitted,  the 
chancellor,  with  some  care  and  circum- 
locution, propounded  to  the  king  the 
object  of  the  mterview  they  had  sought. 
The  startled  monarch  no  sooner  under- 
stood the  drift  of  the  chancellor's  some- 
what periphrastic   statement^  than  he 


exdaimed,  in  wonder  and  anger,  agtiiitst 
the  very  idea  of  such  a  proceeding. 

'  How  is  it  possible,  my  lords,  that  I 
can,  after  this  fashion,  repay  the  kind- 
ness  of  Parliament  to  the  queen  and  my- 
self. They  have  just  granted  me  a  most 
liberal  civil  list,  and  to  the  queen  a 
splendid  annui^  in  case  she  surviveg 
me  V  The  chancellor  confessed  tiiatthej 
had,  as  regarded  his  Majesty,  been  a 
liberal  and  wise  Parliament ;  but  said 
that,  nevertheless,  their  further  existence 
was  incompatible  with  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  kingdom.  Both  he  and 
Lord  €hrey  then  strenuously  insisted  upon 
the  absolute  necessty  of  their  request, 
and  gave  his  Majesty  to  understand  that 
this  advice  was  by  his  ministers  unani- 
mously resolved  on.  This  last  statement 
made  the  king  feel  that  a  general  resigna- 
tion would  be  the  consequence  of  a  further 
refusal ;  of  this,  in  spite  of  his  secret 
wishes,  he  was  at  the  moment  reallj 
afraid,  and  therefore  he,  by  employing 
petty  excuses,  and  suggesting  small  and 
temporary  difficulties,  soon  b^gan  to 
show  that  he  was  about  to  yield. 

'But,  my  lords,  nothing  is  prepared; 
the  great  officers  of  state  are  not  sum- 
moned. '  Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  the  chan- 
cellor, bowing  with  profound  apparent 
humility,    'we   have  taken   the  great 
liberty  of  giving  them   to  understand 
that  your  Majes^  commanded  their  at- 
tendsoice  at  the   proper  hour.'    'But, 
my  lords,    the  crown  and  the  robes, 
and  other  things  needed,  are  not  pre- 
pared.'    '  Again,  I  most  humbly  entreat 
your  ]iaje8ty*s  pardon  for  my  boldness,' 
said  the  chancier;  '  they  are  all  pre* 
pared  and  ready. '     '  But,  my  lords,'  said 
the  king,  reiterating  the  form  in  which 
he  put  his    objection,   'you  know  the 
thing  is  wholly  impossible  ;  the  guards, 
the   troops,  have  had   no  orders,  vA 
cannot  be  ready  in  time.'    The  orders 
to  the  troops,  on  such  occasions,  emanate 
always  directly  from  the  king,  and  no 
person  but  the  king  can,  in  truth,  com- 
mand them  for  such  service ;  and  as  the 
Prime  Minister  and  daring  chancellor 
well  knew  the  nature  of  royal  susoepti* 
bility  on  such  matters,  they  were  in  no 
slight  degree  doubtful  and  anxious  as  to 
the  result.    The  chancellor,  therefore, 
with  some  real  hesitation,  began  again 
as  before:  'Pardon  me,  sir;  we  know 
how  bold  the  step  is,  that,  presuming  oi' 
your  great  goodness,  aiid  your  anrious 
desire  for  ^e  safety  of  your  kingdom** 
and  happiness  of  your  people,  we  have 
presumed  to  take — ^I  have  given  orden> 
and  the  troops  are  ready.'    The  king, 
startled  in  serious  anger,  flamed  red  in 
the  face,  and  burst  forth  with:  'What! 
my  lords !  have  you  dared  to  act  thus ! 
Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  ot    Y^^^ 
my  lord  chancellor,  ought  to  know  that 
such  is  treason — ^high  treason — amyloid* 
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'Tea,  sir/  said  the  chjuioellor,  'I  do 
know  it ;  and  nothing  but  my  thorough 
knowledge  of  your  Jiftjesty's  goodness^ 
of  your  paternal  anxiety  for  the  good  of 
your  people,  and  my  solemn  belief  that 
the  safety  of  the  state  depends  upon 
this  day's  proceedings,  could  have  em- 
boldened me  to  the  performance  of  so 
unusual  and,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
8o  improper  a  prooeedmg.  In  all  hu- 
mility I  submit  myself  to  your  Majesty, 
And  am  ready,  in  my  own  person,  to 
bear  all  the  blame,  and  receive  all  the 
punishment,  which  your  Majesty  may 
think  needful.  But  I  again  entreat  your 
Majestv  to  listen  to  us,  and  to  follow  our 
counsel,  and  as  you  value  the  security  of 
your  crown,  and  the  peace  of  your 
realms,  to  yield  to  our  most  earnest  so- 
licitations.' After  some  further  expos- 
tulations by  both  his  ministers,  the  king 
cooled  down,  and  consented. 

We -regret  we  cannot  follow  Mr. 
Soebuck  through  the  hiBtory  of  the 
debate.  The  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  dosing  night  of  the  debate, 
as  they  concern  two  eminent  states- 
men and  ex-ChanceUors,  will  well 
repay  perusal : — 

The  dorang  night  of  the  debate 
brought  out  the  two  great  champions  of 
the  contending  parties,  when  the  Lord 
Chancellor  addroased  the  House  infiivour 
of  the  ministerial  measure,  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  in  opposition  to  it.  The  two 
noble  lords  had  long  been  rivals,  though 
always  friends,  and  now  they  were 
brought  into  conflict.  The  scene  had 
long  been  expected;  and  some  little 
dallying  had  probably  occurred  on  both 
sides,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
reply.  The  more  excitable  Chan^llor, 
however,  was  content  to  for^^  whatever 
of  advantage  the  last  wora  afforded, 
and,  in  order  to  bring  the  real  question 
to  a  dedsion,  flung  himself  headlong 
into  the  debate.  The  styles  of  the  two 
speakers  were  remarkably  dissimilar. 
The  views  of  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor  were 
of  a  wider  range  than  those  of  his  great 
opponent.  The  principles  upon  which 
he  rested  his  arguments,  and  based  his 
policy,  were  of  a  more  exalted  character, 
were  more  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
vancing spirit  of  the  age ;  and  his  anti- 
cipations of  the  future  were  more  correct, 
&s  experience  has  already  shown,  than 
were  those  to  lyhich  throughout  Lord 
Lyndhurst  appealed,  and  by  which  he 
sought  to  decide  the  great  question  now 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
peers.  The  style  of  Lord  Broughaiu, 
though  vigorous,  and  sometimes  ^ppy, 
was  too  often  difiuse,  loose,  and  cum- 
brous, and  always  wanting  in  that  ex- 
quisite accuracy,   simplicity,  and  con- 
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stantly  equal  and  sustained  force  of  his 
more  sedate  and  sdf-collected  anta- 
gonist. Looking  back,  however,  and 
calmly  weighing  the  merits  of  these 
celebrated  efforts  of  the  two  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  that  day,  we  can- 
not, I  think,  fail  to  fed,  that,  although 
in  Lord  Lyndhurst's  speech  there  was 
nothing  superfluous — ^that  all  was  se- 
verely, ana,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
non,  serenely  g^reat,  yet  that  in  the 
higher — I  ought  to  sav,  the  highest 
excellence  of  impassionea  reasoning,  his 
rival  was  eminently  superior.  The  cold 
sagacity  of  Ijord  Lyndhurst  shines  stea- 
dily throughout  the  whole  of  his  dis- 
course, but  we  fed  no  enthusiasm, — we 
are  not  touched  by  any  appeal  to  a 
generous  sentiment, — ^we  never  appear 
to  oursdves  exalted,  by  being  called* 
upon  to  sharo  in  and  sympathize  with 
any  large  and  liberal  poUcy.  The  speech 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  produces  effects 
of  a  very  diflbront  description.  Discur- 
sive, sometimes  even  trivial,  it  contains 
splendid  and  exdting  appeals,  wise  and 
generous  senthnents,  cogent,  effective 
aigument. 

jN'otwithstanding  all  th'e  brilliant 
and  ingenious  declamation  urged 
against  the  bill  in  both  Houses, 
it  is  plain  to  demonstration  since 
the  measure  has  passed  that  it  has 
not  led  to  any  of  the  anticipated 
evils.  Mr.  Eoeouck  thus  summarily' 
and  succinctly  shows  that  the  anti- 
Beformers  were  false  prophets: — 

The  Reform  Bill  has  not  led,  is  not 
likely  to  lead,  to  violent  revolution. 
The  House  of  Lords  remains,  the 
monarohy  still  flourishes,  profound 
peace  and  unrivalled  security  are  the 
happy  heritage  of  the  people  ;  property 
has  not  been  invaded,  and  divided  by  a 
dominant,  furious,  and  ignorant  mob ; 
neither  have  any  of  our  useful  and  time- 
honoured  institutions  been  destroyed. 
Steady,  peaceful,  waiy  improvements 
aro  indeed  being  proposed,  and  gradu- 
ally adopted. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  bill 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  majority  of  116,, and  sent 
up  to  the  House  ot  Lords.  Though 
the  second  reading  was  carried  m 
the  Upper  House  oy  a  majority  of 
nine,  vet  the  dangers  of  the  bill 
were  far  from  over.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst, at  the  last  moment,  moved  to 
defer  the  two  first  and  most  im- 
portant clauses,  and  carried  his 
motion  against  the  Government  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-five.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  Whig  Minis- 
ters resigned  on  the  9th  of  May. 
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Attempts  to  form  a  o^w  mmistiy, 
notwitnstandin^  the  wiilingnesa  of 
the  Duke  of  W3lingtoii,  were  wholly 
unsncoessfuly  and  Ix»rd  Grey  was 
recalled  on  the  15th  of  May,  1832. 
It  was  now  plain  that  the  biU  must 
be  passed  peaceably,  if  possible ;  if 
not,  it  was  clear  that  reconrse  wotdd 
be  had  to  extreme  measures.  The 
King,  terrified  by  this  fearful  con- 
dition of  affairs,  gave  in  writing  his 
formal  consent  to  create  as  many 
Peers  as  Lord  Grey  and  the  Chan* 
cellor  should  deem  requisite  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  bill. 

On  this  strange  event  in  tiie  his. 
tory  of  the  measure  Mr.  Boebuck 
thus  remarks: — 

The  whole  of  this  proceeding  was  so 

Seculiar  that  it  deserves  to  be  minately 
escribed.  The  exeitement,  and  anger^ 
and  hurt  pride  of  the  king  were  very 
evident,  and  marked  by  two  imusoal 
eircumstances,  in  the  interview  with 
Lord  Grey  and  the  Chancellor ;  the  one 
was,  that  he  kept  them  both  standing 
daring  the  whole  time — ^the  only  time 
this  happened  to  either  of  them: 
the  other,  that  Sir  Herbert  Tavlor  was 
kept  in  the  room.'  The  Chancellor's  ask- 
ing for  a  written  promise.  Lord  Grey 
deemed  harsh  and  uncalled  for.  'I 
wonder,'  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
presence,  to  the  Chancellor,  you  could 
have  the  heart  to  press  it,  when  yon  saw 
the  state  he  was  in.'  The  CmmceDor 
replied :  '  You  will  soon  see  reason  to 
think  I  was  right :'  and  when  Lord  Grey 
learned  that  Sir  H.  Tavlor  had  written 
in  the  manner  describea  in  the  text,  he 
is  said  to  have  confessed  that  the  wisdom 
and  forethought  of  the  Chancellor  had 
prevented  a  great  mischief 

The  paper  on  which  this  promise  was 
ipven  is  missing  from  the  papers  of  Lord 
Brougham,  to  whom  it  was  originally 
entrusted,  but,  at  the  tune,  was  seen  by 
many  persons,  one  of  whom,  Lord  Sefton, 
remarked, — 'I  never  saw  so  large  a 
matter  on  so  small  a  bit  of  paper.' 

Ultimately,  owing  to  the  potency 


of  public  opinion  and  the  practieal 
character  oi  the  people,  the  oiU  was 
carried,  even  in  the  Lords,   by   m 
majorily  of  eighty-four,  and  beeame 
the  law  of  the  land.    On  the  7th  of 
June,  1832,  it  received  the  Soyal 
assent,    by   commission,    and    the 
result  has  oeen  that,  while  in  almost 
every  other  portion  of  Europe  great 
and  organic   changes   have    taken 
place,  England  has  neither  altered 
the  character  of  her  executiTe  nor 
changed  ihe  foim  of  her  constita- 
tioUf  but  has  remuned  a  limited 
moiuurchy,  in  which  tiie  prerogatiTe 
ci  the  Cirown  is  made  not  ineonais- 
tent  with  the  most  perfect  liberty 
of  the  people. 

We  comd  wish  to  have  given  a 
larger  space  to  our  extracts  finom 
Mr.  Eoebuck's  valuable  and  in- 
teresting work.  But  in  reading  the 
most  curious  and  authoritatire  pas- 
sa^  in  it,  we  feh  that  we  could 
neitiier  alter  nor  abridge  with 
advantage,  and  that  every  man 
aspiring  to  the  character  of  poH- 
tician  would  be  prompt  to  consolt 
the  volumes  under  these  particular 
heads,  to  which  we  refer,  and  to 
draw  his  own  inferences  and  dediic- 
tions. 

The  great  fault  to  be  found  with 
these  volumes  arises  not  from  any 
want  of  clearness  or  information  or 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
but  from  the  apparent  want  of  sym- 
pathy, psssion,  or  enthusiasm  in  the 
author.  The  narrative  is  generaDy 
too  calm — too  cold — too  judicial. 
The  author  falls  into  the  error  of 
judging  men  by  abstract  loj^cal 
standards,  and  as  reascming  pditical 
machines,  rather  than  as  fallible 
human  beings,  made  of  flesh  and 
blood,  instinct  with  human  error, 
feeling,  and  human  passion,  and  the 
mani^ld  errors  ana  weaknesses  to 
which  aU  flesh  is  heir. 
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TTTR  rosy  visions  of  'a  good  time 
coming/  and  the  impradently 
definite  prophecies  of  the  same  whicL 
are  propounded  so  zealously  bjr  our 
reformmg,  republican,  and  socialist 
contemporaries,  afford  plentiful  food 
for  the  sneers  and  the  mirth  of  those 
who  glory  in  the  title  of  practical 
men — the  Messrs.  Hardman  of  the 
day.    And  to  a  certain  extent  Hard- 
man  is  ri^t.    Hardman  has  poe« 
aessed  himself  oi  the  best  atliuBes, 
containing  all  the  recent  discoreriea 
and  improrements,  but  he  cannot 
find  Utopia,  or  Icaria»  or  Atlantis-^ 
-whatever  its  confounded  name  may 
be— marked  anywhere.    If  it  exists 
at  all,  it  must  be  an  island  floating 
about  somewhere  among  the  clouds, 
and  the  chances  are,  that  it  does  not 
settle  down  on  London  or  Man- 
chester in  Hardman's  time.    JFiant 
divifia,  ruai  ccslwrn,  is  his  motto; 
he  bustles,  reckons,  and  calculates, 
till  the  hoar  comes  which  baffles  all 
calculation.    'Shrewd,  long-headed 
man,  sir,'  remarks  a  gentleman  in 
one  of  the  mourning  coaches  to  his 
companion;  'Young  Hardman  will 
come  in  for  a  good  uiing.' 

On  the  other  hand,  poor  Ned 
Flyte,  who  began  life  with  a  good 
foiftune,  which  he  spent  in'  treating 
Trades'  Unions  to  champagne,  who 
wrote  such  storing  chartut  songs 
and  such  flaming  leaders  for  the 
Prospective  News,  dies,  and  leaves 
behind  him  a  small  famOy,  consider- 
able debts,  and  the  character  of  a 
crotchety,  visionary,  unpractical 
fellow.  And  yet,  perhaps,  yean 
afler,  some  one  comes  across  a  wild 
rhapsody  of  Ned's  (consigned  .by  the 
judgment  of  his  shrewa  contempo- 
raries to  everlasting  dust  and  obli- 
vion,) and  is  astonished  to  find  that 
it  reads  in  parts  like  a  history.  That 
poor  tite  Sckauffief  which  now  lies 
so  cold,  had  some  sense  in  it  after 
all;  not  common  sense,  perhi^,  bat 
something  better. 

These  seemingly  vague  and  un« 
substantial  visions  may  iiave  a  baaia 
of  reality  which  time  shall  reveal. 
To  the  mariner  the  proximity  of  the 
long  wished-for  shore  is  often  ftrsi 
indicated  by  the  bright  dondtf 
gathered  about  its  islaiuu. 
The  anticipations  of  a  soeial  mil* 


lennium  are,  we  fear,  too  bright  ever 
to  be  realized  in  this  drab-coloured, 
prosaic,  work-day  world ;  yet  the 
veiy  prevalence  of  such  anticipationa 
show,  that  the  said  world  is  oy  way 
of  bettering  itself.  Only  the  old 
are  croakers  now,  and  not  all  of 
them.  Mankind  is  in  good  heart, 
because,  on  the  whole,  times  are,  and 
have  been  these  forty  years,  mend- 
ing. Our  whole  literature,  with 
rare  exceptions,  breathes  the  same 
hc^Ithfol,  cheerful,  hopeful  tone, 
whether  we  take  up  Macaulay,  who, 
with  his  unctuous  optimism,  promises 
to  England  a  future  of  material 
greatness  which  shall  throw  aU  the 
splendid  Past  into  shade— or  the 
!roet,  whose  famous  couplet  every- 
body knows  hy  heart,  because  everj- 
body  feels  it  with  the  heart : 

Tet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one 

increasing  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 

by  the  process  of  the  suns. 

On  the  other  hand,  tam  to  the 
literature  of  any  retrogressive  period 
of  the  world's  history,  and  what  a 
diflerence !  Take,  for  example,  that 
of  Imperial  Home.  What  a  gloom 
overhangs  all  firom  livy  downwards  1 
What  a  fearful  expectation  of  some 
calami^  to  come !  In  almost  every 
page  of  these  unconscious  pro^heta 
we  read  llie  doom  of  that  Some 
which  they  still  hailed  with  the 
name  of  Eternal. 

To  us  the  future  wears  no  suck 
sombre  aspect.  If  there  be  thunder- 
clouds on  the  horizon,  we  trust  that 
men  will  be  found  in  the  hour  of 
danger  bold  and  skilful  enough  to 
conjure  away  from  them  the  fatal 
bolts,  and  leave  them  to  shed  <)^J7  * 
fertilizing  rain  upon  the  earth.  We 
believe  that  we  are  tending  towards 
a  better  state  in  things  political^ 
social,  religious;  towards  a  recon- 
cilement oi  liberty  with  order;  to* 
wards  a  reconcilement  of  the  f^e 
thought  with  the  reverent  mind. 
And  neither  coums-d'itat  nor  barri- 
cade fights — neither  sacerdotal  ana* 
themas  nor  atheistic  blasphemies, 
shall  fright  us  from  our  hope* 
We  win  not  mistake  the  refluence 
of  the  wave  for  the  ebbing  of  the 
u  £iBg-tyzaii]ija]idmol^^za»» 
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ny  may  Bilence  for  a  moment  the 
voice  of  Truth,  but  Truth  herself  is 
beyond  their  power : 

For  spirits  that  live  throughout 
Vital  in  every  part,  not  as  frail  man 
In  entrails,  heart  or  head,  liver  or  veins. 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die ; 
Kor  in  their  liquid  texture  mortsd  wound 
Beceive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air ; 
All  heart  they  live,  all  head,  all  eye,  all 

ear. 
All  intellect,  all  sense. 

Prance  is  prostrate  and  in  chains, 
with  the  tyrant's  foot  u^n  fier  neck, 
but  even  ne  cannot  still  the  great 
heart  throbbing  with  a  sense  of  in- 
tolerable wrong,  and  the  hope  of  a 
sacred  vengeance. 

The  passionate  interest  which  all 
classes  in  this  country  take  in  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  a  people  whom 
our  fathers  were  taught  to  regard  as 
their  natural  and  irreconcilable 
enemies,  proves  that,  however  im- 
practicable the  socialist's  dream  of 
the  solidaritS  des  peuples  may  be, 
we  have  at  all  events  made  very 
appreciable  advances  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  military  preparations 
making,  or  about  to  be  made,  are 
meant  as  defences  against  the  oa- 

g rice  of  a  man,  not  against  the 
ostility  of  a  nation.  Seeing,  then, 
that  the  present  politics  of  JPrance 
engross  so  much  of  our  thoughts,  it 
cannot  be  inopportune  to  calf  atten- 
tion to  her  past  historv.  We  there- 
fore resume  the  consiaeration  of  Sir 
James  Stephen's  lectures,  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  which,  combined 
with  their  happily  timed  publication, 
will  doubtless  secure  a  large  circle 
of  readers.  It  was  not,  however, 
from  anv  such  motive  that  he  se- 
lected France  for  his  especial  sub- 
ject. 

There  are  natural  feelings  or  preju- 
dices which  would  predispose  us  to  re- 
gard our  own  land  as  forming  such  a 
centre  of  the  political  system  to  which 
it  belongs.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
more  deliberate  judgment  of  us  all  will 
induce  us  rather  to  assign  that  distinc- 
tion to  France.  For  among  the  tempo- 
ral powers  of  tlie  Western  world,  mo- 
narchical France  enjoyed  the  longest,  if 
not  the  most  abundant,  possession  of 
whatever  constitutes  national  greatness ; 
such  as  unity  and  continuity  of  govern- 
ment, military  power,  loyalty  and  love 
of  country,  intellectual  eminence,  and 
skill  in  those  social  arts  by  which  life  is 
humanized  and  softened.    In  industryi 


and  wealth,  and  commerce,  in  ibe  great 
science  of  ruling  man,  in  the  lo've  and 
the  right  use  of  fireedom,  and  especially 
of  spiritual  freedom,  England,    ixideedy 
has  neither  a  superior  nor  a  rival.      la 
Northern  Italy,  it  is  true,  art  and  acaenoe 
were  approaching  their  meridian  splen- 
dour,  while  France  was    yet    scaroeiy 
emerging  from  mental  darkness.       The 
Germanic  body,   it  may  be    admitted, 
was  already  holding  in  chedc  the  Piapal 
despotism  and    preparing  the  way  for 
the  Reformation,  and  assuming  its  <xffice 
of  conservator  of  the  national  indepen- 
dence in  Europe,  before  France  had.  con- 
tributed anything  to  the  eeneral  inte- 
rests of  mankind,    or   had    learnt    to 
understand  or  to  prosecute   her  »im. 
Yet,  amidst  disasters  so  feaifbl  and  ao 
protracted  as  no  other  people  have  en- 
dured in  modern  times,    the    Frendi 
have,  during  the  last  six  centuries,  from 
causes  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  been  the 
arbiters  of  peace  and  war  in  Kurope ; 
have  borne  to  the  other  European  states 
relations  more  intimate  and  more  mnlti- 
plied  than  have  been  maintained  by  any 
other  power  with  its  neighbours  ;  have 
diffused  their  manners,  weir  language, 
their  literature,   and  their  ideas  even 
among  the  most  zealous  antagonists  of 
their  power ;  and  have  iiresistibly  at- 
tracted the  gaze,  and  not  seldom  the  re- 
luctant gaze,  of  all  other  people  towards 
their  poUcy,  their  institutions,  and  tfaeir 
wonderful  succession  of  actors  on  the 
stage  of  public  life  among  them ; — of 
actors,  whom  we  occasionally  love  and 
not  seldom    abhor; — ^whom  we   some- 
times regard  with  admiration,  but  more 
often  with  amazement; — ^whose  biogra- 
phies compose  the  greater  part  of  the 
histoiy  of  their  nation  ^ — ^wlu>  have  left 
no  h/eights  of  virtue  or  of  wisdom  un- 
sealed, no  depths  of  guilt  or  fc^y  un> 
fathomed ; — and   who    exhibit  in   the 
strongest  relief  every  conceivable  variety 
of  human  character ;  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  that  they  are  unable  to  be  dull. 

We  confess  that  we  find  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  tiie  preface 
with  the  book,  the  promise  with  the 
performance.    If  the  writer's  object 
were  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
what  we  may  call  the  intemational 
history  of  Europe  in  modem  timea, 
battles,  treaties,  boundaries,  and  the 
balance  of  power,  then  France  would 
indeed  be  the  best  point  of  view. 
Her  vast  extent,  ana  geographical 
position,  in  the  centru  Tiodus  of 
Europe,  borderinj?  on  Germany,  the 
Low  Countries,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  fronting  England,  and 
having  her  shores  washed  hj  the 
Atlantic,  the  German  Ocean,  and 
the  Mediteiranean-^this  unriralled 
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position,  we  say,  marks  ber  out  as 
"the  natural  arbitress  of  Western  and 
Central  and  Southern  Europe.  Un- 
liappily,  the  temper  of  her  people 
lias  in  all  time  led  them  to  throw 
their  sward  into  the  scale.  LiTj's 
irords  might  be  quoted  of  many 
Gallic  chiefs  since  Brennus:  JPau' 
dera  ah  Gallis  allata  iniqua,  et  tri' 
huTU)  recusante,  additus  ab  insolente 
Q-allo  ponderi  gladius  auditague 
intoleranda  vox  'va  victis  esse,-^ 
JAvy,  V.  48.  "Whenever  mischief 
l&as  been  on  foot,  there  the  French 
have  been  the  busiest,  the  oriflamma 
lias  always  been  foremost  in  the 
ran,  the  cry  of  Saint  Denis  loudest 
in  the  din  of  battle.  From  the  ex- 
ordium we  have  quoted  above,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  introduce  a  general  sketch 
of  European  histoiy,  but  such  is  not 
the  chanu;ter  of  the  work.  It  is,  in 
fact,  and  ought  to  be  called '  Lectures 
on  the  Constitutional  History  of 
France.'  The  military  and  external 
history  of  the  nation  is  scarcely 
alluded  to,  except  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
tributed to  this  or  that  change  in 
the  form  or  mode  of  government. 
Dealing,  as  our  author  does,  exclu- 
sively with  cdnstitutional  history, 
we  cannot  see  why  he  should  not 
rather  have  selected  England  for 
his  theme.  What  more  instructive 
than  to  trace  the  slow  steps  by  which 
a  dim  sense  of  right  and  justice, 
floating  vaguely  in  lae  popular  mind, 
is  seiz^  upon  by  some  great  intel- 
lect, condensed  into  a  principle,  and 
uttered  in  a  maxim,  and  finally  forced 
into  action  by  the  calm  strength  of 
the  popular  will.  The  constitutional 
history  of  England  is  the  history  of 
continuous  development  and  suc- 
cessM  growth;  tne  constitutional 
history  of  France  is  a  tale  of  impo- 
tent violence  and  blind  reaction — a 
tale  of  men  who,  age  after  nge,  seek 
an  escape  from  tiie  intolerable  evils 
of  their  condition  in  rebellion,  and 
then  as  a  shelter  from  the  intoler- 
able evils  of  anarchy,  relapse  into 
the  status  juo  ante.  In  all  branches 
of  study,  it  is  surely  more  instruc- 
tive to  examine  the  causes  of  success 
than  the  causes  of  failure.  The  young 
soldier,  for  instance,  would  do  better 
to  study  the  tactics  of  a  Buonaparte 
or  a  WeUington  than  those  of  a 
Wurmser  or  a  Mack.  However, 
there  are  valuable  lessons  to  be 
drawn  even  from  defeat,  and  no  one 


assuredly  can  read  these  volumes 
carefully  without  finding  therein 
matter  for  much  useful  reflection. 
We  fancy  that  at  the  outset  the  author 
had  proposed  to  institute  a  compa- 
rison between  the  English  and 
French  constitutions,  but  as  the 
work  grew  on  his  hands,  the  scheme 
seems  to  have  been  narrowed,  and 
England  is  despatched  in  a  sicigle 
chapter  at  the  end.  It  is  true  that 
allusions  to  our  own  annals  are 
plentifully  scattered  throughout,  and 
the  reader  can  scarcely  avoid  mak- 
ing tacit  references  to  his  own 
coimtry. 

The  problem  which  the  author 
proposes  to  solve  is  this :  How  came 
it  that  France,  with  all  the  elements 
of  freedom,  failed  to  develope  them 
into  some  permanent  system  of 
ordered  liberty  P 

In  England,  every  dass,  especially 
the  privileged  classes,  contributed 
to  the  estafiishment  of  durable  gua- 
rantees against  tyranny  and  anarchy. 
The  cler^,the  noblesse,  the  lawyers, 
the  mumcipalities,  and  the  men  of 
literature,  each  helped  in  the  great 
work  of  social  oraer.  The  same 
classes  and  institutions  existed  in. 
France;  how  was  it  that  they  failed 
there? 

They  had  the  same  means  at  their 
command;  they  held  the  purse- 
strings,  and  they  elected  parliaments; 
how  was  it  tnat  the  means  were 
found  iosufficientP 

Of  all  events  ab  extra  which  con- 
tributed to  the  same  end,  the  Cru- 
sades and  the  Beformation  were  the 
most  puissant.  Both  countries  were 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  these 
agendes— France,  perhaps,  even 
more  than  her  insuLir  ne^hbour; 
how  were  their  natural  efieds  para- 
lyzed there  P 

Our  author  grapples  manfuUy 
with  the  riddles  he  sets ;  there  is 
neither  ambiguity  nor  hesitation  in 
his  answers.  Methodically  arranged, 
admirably  enunciated,  dealing  with 
proximate  causes,  and  eschewiiur 
metaphysical  subtleties,  the  saia 
answers  are  after  Hardman's  own 
heart.  And  we  agree  with  Hard- 
man,  that  thej  are  excellent,  as  far 
as  they  go— >mst-rate  state-papers ; 
but  after  all,  we  miss  that  union  of 
imagination  and  reason,  which  is  for 
ever  grouping  facts  tog;ether  by  an 
idea ;  which,  liable  as  it  is  to  error, 
yet  in  the  main  is  surely  oontribut- 
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inff  to  build  up  a  loftier  pliilosophy ; 
wEieh  lends  an  inexpressible  charm 
to  the  eke  drv  and  pedagogic  paees 
of  Guizotp  ana  reconciles  tEe  reader 
of  Miohelet  to  all  his  glaring  defects. 

If  Sir  James  Stephen  inherits 
this  theorir^hohia  in  conunonwith 
most  of  his  conntrpaen,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  exhibits,  in  an  emi^ 
Bent  degree,  the  English  Tirtnea— - 
fairness,  candour,  and  truthfulness. 
1^0  national  prejudice  prevents  him 
from  recognising  and  hailing  the 
good  on  the  8i<&  of  our  foes;  no 
liational  vanity  deters  him  from 
probing  and  branding  the  bad  among 
ourselves.  Nay,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  he  hais  become  enamoured 
c^  the  nation  whose  annals  he  has 
taken  for  his  theme,  and  assigns 
even  an  undue  meed  of  praise  to 
French  civilization,  French  valour, 
and  French  genius.  And  tius  is 
jiatural;  a  man  always  gets  fond  of 
his  subject,  and,  taking  that  for  his 
eentre,  comes  to  regara  all  else  as 
io  numy  subordinates  grouped  round 
it.  Aner  all,  the  gain  in  an  artistio 
point  of  view  amjuy  ccmsoles  us  for 
a  slight  deviation  from  the  actual 
f  roportions  of  nature. 

In  a  subject  so  vsst,  comprising 
the  results  of  the  interaction  of  so 
many  different  agencies  through  so 
long  a  period  of  tune,  it  is  a  question 
of  no  small  difficulty  how  to  treat  it: 
whether  to  arrange  those  agencies 
under  separate  heads,  and  deal  wit^ 
them  one  by  one,  or  simply  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  events  m  order  of 
auocession.  The  result,  on  ths 
Ibrmer  plan,  would  probably  be  a 
number  of  disjointed  essays ;  on  the 
latter  plan,  a  mere  string  of  annals. 
In  the  one  case,  there  is  a  risk  of 
involving  the  reader  in  a  labyrinth 
of  perplexity  by  losing  the  thread  of 
historical  connexion;  on  the  other 
hand,  seeing  that  every  event  is  the 
product  of  a  multitude  of  causes, 
immediate  and  remote,  we  must 
either  interrupt  the  sequence  of  the, 
narrative  by  per^tual  retrospeotst 
or  else,  to  ™Mti<Ain  the  actual  order 
of  events,  relinquish  the  explanation 
of  causes. 

Sir  James  Stephen  has  made  a 
compromise,  and  has  either  fixed  on. 
or  hit  on,  the  best  possible  arranffe* 
ment,  as  it  appears  to  us.  He  nas 
blended  the  cnronological  with  tiie 
analytical  order ;  he  proceeds  ohro- 
sologioally  down  to  the  fall  <^  Ito 


CArloviogian    dynasty;     ihtesn.     be 
adopts  t£e  analytical  method.,  acnd 
proceeds  to  treat  severally   c^  the 
municipalities,  the  Crusades  (a^minst 
infidels  and  heretics),  the  bar,  ti&e 
noblesse,  the  states-eeneral,  tbe  i«- 
yenues  and  power  of  the  purse,  the 
Seformation    and    religious     iran, 
literature, — a  sketch  of  each  siibject 
being  given  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century;    then    the    chroiiologieal 
order  is  resumed  for  the  main  aab- 
ject  with  the  accession   of  Semi 
Quatre.   The  reason  of  this  arran^ 
ment  is  obvious.     History  sidmita 
of  being  treated  at  once^  chroiiolo- 
gicaHy  and  scientifically,  either  ^rhen 
materials  are  scanty  ahd  few,  or 
when  power  is  stroUgly  centralized ; 
so  Sir  James  follows  the  order  of 
time  during  the  darkest  aj^,  and 
then  resumes  it  on  the  establiahznent 
of  absolute  monarchy. 

We  beg  the  attention  of  oar 
readers  to  b^  brief  and  ixoperfect 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Ftanee, 
such  as  the  means  and  space  at  our 
disposal  shall  enable  us  to  f^e,  in 
the  course  of  which  we  will  endea- 
vour to  embody  the  most  important 
results  of  the  book  before  us,  and 
will  quote  suidi  passages  as  may  be 
most  easily  detached  from  their  con- 
texb.  We  shall  adopt  the  order  of 
time,  as  being  the  most  convenieni, 
and  amply  s^oient  as  the  basis  of 
a  summary  in  which  only  crowning 
actions  and  chief  causes  can  find 
mention,  and  wherein  even  those 
must  be  stated  dogmatically,  not  in- 
yestigated. 

The  history  of  Gaul  and  France 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  six 
periods,  the  first  reaching  to  the  first 
century  B.C.,  the  second  to  the  fifth 
oentuiy  of  our  era,  the  third  to  the 
dose  of  the  tenth  century,  the  foorth 
to  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  while  «the  ever 
memorable  epoch,  1789,  divides  the 
fifth  period  DTom  the  sixth.  The 
first  period  is  that  of  Free  Gaul. 

The  second  that  of  Bomaa  GauL 

The  third  we  pro^e  to  call  the 
Feudal-Imperial  penod,  in  which  a 
great  portion  of  the  western  world 
was  united  under  one  head,  and  the 
culminating  point  of  which  was  the 
truly  imperial  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

Tii<^  fourth  period  is  that  of  the 
Feudal  Monarmy. 

The  fifth  that  of  the  Abflolnta 
Monaichyt 
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The  sixth  is  the  period  of  Bevo- 
luidon. 

following  the  Erench.  precept, 
commen^ons  par  le  commencement, 

1.  At  some  period.  Ions  anterior 
to  their  first  mentioxi  in  mstorj,  a 
yast  horde  of  barbarians,  under  tiie 
names  of  Celts,  Gauls,  <xp  Cymri,  had 
oocupied  the  largest  portion  of  cen- 
taral  and  western  Europe.  The  vague 
manner  in  which  these  names  are 
assigned  by  Soman  or  Greek  writers, 
and  the  scanty  notices  with  which 
the  civilized  world  honoured  tihe 
'outside barbazianB'  involve  the  quai- 
tion  of  the  identity  or  relationship 
of  these  tribes  in  hopeless  obscurity. 
"Yet  that  mif  hty  race  spread  itself 
&Qm  Asia  Minor  to  the  tothest 
Thule  and  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
j&om  the  northeni  ocean  to  the  banks 
of  tiie  Po.  The  highest  summits  of 
the  Alps  bear  still  their  Celtic  names ; 
Celtic  graves  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Styria  no  less  than  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotiiand.  The  tide  of 
Cd.tic  power  seems  to  have  been  at 
its  flood  in  the  fourth  and  third  cen- 
tpries  before  our  era,  when  they 
burnt  Eome  and  forced  ThermopylsB. 
We  may  safely  assume  their  force  to 
have  declined  when  they  consented 
to  share  the  spoils  of  Lombardy  with 
the  Teutons  m  the  -days  of  Marius. 

Modem  French  writers  have 
gleaned  with  laudable  industry  all 
we  brief  notices  of  the  Gauls  to 
be  found  in  classical  literature, 
and  fondly  tnce  points  of  resem- 
blance between  themsdves  and  their 
ancestors.  Perhaps  the  oompazison 
is  Bot  altogether  fanciful,  nor  the 
resemblance  quite  fortuitous.  The 
ancient  Gauls  are  described  aa  a 
people  glib  of  tongue,  shrewd  of  wit, 
fight  of  neart,  fond  of  sharp  fighting, 
gay  clothing,  and  pretty  women, 
bold  in  the  onset,  insolent  m  victory, 
cowed  under  defeat.  As  Tacitus  m 
treating  of  the  Mores  Germanorum 
deals  by  implication  with  the  Mores 
Eomanorum  too,  so  the  historian  of 
Gaul  can  scarcely  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  become  tlie  satirist  of  France. 

It  is  true  that  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  a  people  often  survive 
through  long  ages  under  circum- 
stances the  most  unfavourable ;  yet 
we  think  that  just  now  there  is  a 
tendency  among  historians  to  ex- 
aggerate the  inmiences  of  race. 

Ethnology  is  a  new  science,  and 
men    are    prone  to  follow  after 


novelties  with  more  ardour  than  dis- 
cretion; whereas  the  real  unques- 
tionable progress  which  has  been 
made  therein  ought  to  read  a  lesson 
cii  caution,  for  we  know  that  when 
we  have  been  advancing  with  rapid 
strides  we  are  especially  liable,  from 
the  acquired  impetus,  to  jump 
to  conclusions.  When  we  con- 
sider the  desolation  which  it  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  pervaded  the 
rural  districts  of  Gaul  during  the 
closing  neriod  of  Boman  rule ;  the 
hosts  ot  slaves  fix>m  all  countries 
absorbed  into  the  general  mass;  the 
successive  admixtures  of  Iberians, 
taever  extirpated,  of  colonising 
Greeks,  of  Bomans  and  Teutons  as 
invaders  and  conquerors,  not  to 
mention  the  Norman's  settlement, 
and  the  English  occupation  of  sub- 
sequent date,  we  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  the  inference  that  the  popula- 
tion of  modem  France,  leavmg  out 
Brittany,  has  a  very  small  portion 
of  Celtic  blood  in  its  veins. 

The  French  people  of  the  north 
resemble  the  Engliiui  or  Flemish  far 
more  closely  than  they  resemble 
their  countrymen  of  Brittany;  the 
southern  French  have  affinities  with 
Italians,  Catalonians,  Basques,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  assuredly  have  no 
characteristics,  physical  or  moral, 
in  common  with  any  existing  Celtic 
people.  Where  shall  we  look  in 
modem  Gaul  for  the  lofty  stature,  the 
fair  hair  and  pale  face  whereby  the 
Bomans  recognised  their  ancient 
foesP 

2.  In  ancient  QkoI  as  well  as  in 
Britain  there  was  a  tendency  towards 
aa  ezcewiTe  gabyenion  a£d  mdae 
limitation  of  the  sovereign  authority, 
hence  arose  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
cord, which  rendered  the  nation  in- 
capable of  resisting  attacks  from 
without.  In  ten  years  Ceesar  had 
beaten  in  detail  every  tribe  in  Graul, 
quenched  the  flames  of  insurrection 
in  an  ocean  of  blood,  and  trampled 
out  once  for  all  the  last  sparo  of 
national  independence.  Hencefor- 
ward Gaul  was  a  passive  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Borne.  With  strange 
facility  she  abandoned  her  imme- 
morial customs^  laws,  religion,  and 
language.  Scarcely  a  century  after 
tlie  conquest  the  citizens  of  Lyons 
prided  tnemselves  on  the  purity  of 
their  Latin.  Nowhere  was  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Divus  Augustus  more 
zealoiuly  practised  tnan  in  GaoL 
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At  first  the  cliange  seemed  ail  for 
the  better.  In  their  free  condition 
the  Gauls  had  been  gregarious  but 
not  social.  The  !Eoman  conquerors, 
as  M.  Guizot  says,  introduced  amone 
them  'the  idea  of  the  city/  ana 
transformed  them  from  the  genua 
rabbit  to  the  genus  beaver.  Their 
cities  rapidljr  grew,  so  as  to  rival  all 
but  Some  m  population,  and  even 
Some  herself  in  ma^ficenoe.  The 
amphitheatres  of  Nismes  and  Aries, 
the  Pont  du  Gard,  the  theatre  at 
Orange,  the  Palais  des  Thermes,  are 
hardly  surpassed  for  colossal  gran- 
deur Iby  the  noblest  ruins  of  Italy. 
But  this  prosperity  was  hollow  and 
delusive.  A  civil  polity,  to  be  per- 
manent, must  be  developed  from 
within,  not  imposed  from  without. 
As  the  cities  became  crowded  the 
country  became  desert.  The  surest 
means  for  exterminating  a  people  is 
to  inflict  on  them  a  premature  and 
unnatural  refinement.  Mind  and 
body  pine  and  die  under  the  xm- 
whoiesome  rSgime,  It  wa£  in  vain 
that  the  liberal  policy  of  the  early 
emperors  sought  to  engraft  the  Gal- 
lic branch  upon  the  Koman  stem. 
The  graft  would  not  take,  the  bough 
withered  for  all  their  husband^. 
The  spirit  of  nationality,  patriotism, 
which  must  be  the  product  of  the 
mutual  sympathy  between  governors 
and  governed,  which  is  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  a  nation's  life,  as  the  sap  to 
the  tree,  the  blood  to  the  body, 
never  animated  the  empire  of  Home. 
In  default  of  that  spirit,  the  history 
of  imperial  Some  is  but  a  record  of 
themutual  action  of  selfish  oppression 
on  the  one  part,  and  sullen  natred  on 
the  other.  The  financial  difficulties 
of  the  emperors  forced  them  upon 
a  series  of  edicts  which  only  ag- 
gravated the  burdens  of  the  people 
without  increasing  the  resources  of 
the  state.  With  continually  de- 
creasing means,  the  emperors  iiad  to 
meet  the  continually  increasing  pres- 
sure of  external  foes.  The  fail  of 
the  empire  was  accelerated  by  the 
growth  of  a  world-wide  democracjr, 
which  took  root  and  flourished  m 
despite  of  it — Christianity.  A  system 
which  proclaimed  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  Gt)d  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  other  system  which 
made  gods  of  the  rulers  and  slaves 
of  the  ruled.  The  downward  ten- 
dency was  not  arrested  by  the  con- 
yersion  of  the  emperors  themselves ; 


they  had  thereby  abdicated  tbeir 
prescriptive  ri^ht  to  heaven,  for- 
feited Uieir  ancient  prestige,  and  lost 
their  hold  upon  me  superstiticnis 
fears  of  men. 

3.  At  length,  in  the  fifth  centixry, 
the  long-seething  flood  of  barbaxism 
burst  for  ever  tie  last  feeble  djr^es 
which  defended  the  empire.     In.  the 
general  spoliation,  Graul  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Pranks,  a  deiachment 
of  the  great  Teutonic  race,  which 
ages  before  had  encroached  &r  on  the 
limits  of  the  Gauls,  and  which  ifvns 
only  checked  in  its  career  br  the 
strong  arm  of  Some.    Ab  the  Celtic 
rabe  is  marked  by  levity  and  incxm- 
stancy,  so  tiiie  Teutomc  is  disttn- 
guished  for  strong  convictions  azid 
obstinate  perseverance.     We    find. 
the  Gauls,  at   one   time,  pourmg- 
westward,    at    another,    retuming^ 
eastward,    to    their    old    abodes, 
swayed  hither  and  thither  by  tem- 
porary impulses,  easily  diverted  hy 
a  novel  at&action^  easily  discourajged. 
by   an   imforeseen  obstacle.     The 
l^tonio  race  advanced,  with  nn* 
varying  firmness,  towards  the  west : 
arrest^,  at  first,  upon  the  Shine, 
they  crossed  it  at  length  and  droTe 
bacjc  the  Gauls  to  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Yosges,  where  for  centuries   they 
remained  stationary  before  the  m« 
vinoible  barrier  of  Soman  p6wer. 
When  that  barrier  became  incapable 
of  resisting,  they  broke  through* 
and  advanced  once  more,  and  paused 
only  upon  the  shores  of  the  Athmtic. 
Another  and  more  numerous  seotion 
of  tiie  Teutonic  race,  about  the  same 
time   invaded  Britain,  and  halted 
victorious  on  the  brink  of  the  west- 
em  sea.    The  day  came  when  even 
the  ocean  was  no  obstacle,  and  a 
new  world  rewarded  the  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Tea- 
tonic  people  of  Enffland.    It  is,  we 
believe,  to  this   Teutonic  element 
that  France  owes  whatever  of  unity, 
greatness,  and  strength,  is  to  be 
found  in  her  annals. 

After  nearly  a  century  of  utter 
anarchy,  and  tumult,  and  massacre, 
in  which  Vandals,  and  Groths,  and 
Huns,  and  Burgundians,  contended 
for  the  fair  prize  of  Gaul,  the  Franks 
emerge  victors  and'  dominant,  them- 
selves split  ii^to  two  great  sections, 
the  Salian  to  the  west,  the  Sipuarian 
totheeastoftheMeuse.  Dunngthat 
terrible  period,  the  religious  oommii- 
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Bities  of  tlie  clmrcli  offered,  amidst 
the  Btormj  ocean,  fittle  islands  of 
Becurity  and  rej^se,  not  always  in- 
yiolate,  but  still  renerated  and 
treated  with  oomparative  forbear- 
ance. There  were  nursed  and  kept 
alive  the  germs  of  future  polity, 
learning,  and  ciyilization. 

We  may  also  believe  that  the 
cruel  hands  of  the  conquerors  were 
somewhat  stayed,  by  the  respect 
they  felt  for  uie  higner  culture  of 
the  conauered.  Olovis  pleased  him- 
self witn*  the  title  of  consul,  and, 
after  his  baptism,  zealously  used  the 
only  arguments  he  was  master  of, 
&?e  and  sword,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  and  thought  himself 
overpaid  with  the  title  of  eldest  son 
of  the  church. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Salian 
Franks,  elective  at  first,  became  he- 
reditary in  his  fiunily.  He  indeed 
became,  in  all  but  name,  emperor  of 
the  west.  His  vast  dominions, 
divided  over  and  over  again,  as 
often  re-united  in  one  hand.  Under 
the  Carlovingian  (or  E>ipuarian)  dy- 
nasty, the  opposite  tendency  mani- 
fests itsdf :  once  divided,  they  are 
combined  no  more.  Can  we  trace 
the  causes  of  this  phenomenon? 
May  the  great  cause  be  this, — 
the  principal  leaders,  or  feudal  vas- 
sals, naving  received  their  lands  b^ 
the  grant  of  their  chie(  on  condi- 
tion of  rendering  imlitaiy  service, 
were  stiU,  during  the  firsts  or  Mero- 
vingian, dynasty,  too  new  to  their 
possessions  to  forget  the  original 
granter,  and  the  expressed  tmns, 
and  so  perpetually  gathered  roxmd 
the  monarcn  as  the  source  and  basis 
of  their  own  power,  securing,  mean- 
while, their  own  interest  by  ehcting 
one  of  their  body  to  centred  the 
throne.  Hius  the  king  received  the 
homage;  the  mayor  of  the  palace, 
the  dect  of  the  nobles,  exer«»ed 
the  power,  and  finally  ousted  Vhe 
moniffch.  But  as  time  wore  on,  the 
oreat  vassals  be^[an  to  consider  their 
unds  as  belonging  to  {hem  in  fee 
sinrple,  so  that  their  local  influencQ 
ana  attachments  increased,  while 
their  respect  for,  and  connexion 
with  the  crown,  became  weaker, 
and  thus,  when  the  strong  hand  and 
strong  will  of  Charlema^e  were 
with£awn,  his  empire  spht  of  itself 
into  a  multitude  of  i>ethr  states, 
leaving  to  the  monarch  little  but  an 
empty  name* 


4.  It  was  to  this  emplnr  name  that, 
on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Faineant, 
Hugh  Capet,  the  most  active  and 
kinglike  of  his  vassals,  was  elected, 
by  the  vote  of  the  assembly  at 
Senlis,  in  the  year  987.  Under  the 
last  dynasty,  a  great  and  real  power 
had  mded  into  a  name ;  under  the 
new  dynasty,  the  name  grew  into  a 
power  more  absolute  tiban  it  had 
Been  in  the  hands  even  of  Charle- 
magne. The  growth,  however,  of 
the  royal  authority,  eradual  always, 
was  at  first  scarcmy  perceptLme. 
The  first  two  centuries,  indeed, 
which  followed  the  accession  of  the 
Capetian  dynasty,  may  be  considered 
as  the  paLny  da3rs  of  feudalism. 
The  great  feudatories  of  the  crown, 
the  I>ukes  of  Normandy,  Bui^gundy, 
and  Aquitaine,  the  Counts  of  Tou- 
louse, Champagne,  and  Flanders, 
yielded  homage,  but  not  obedience, 
to  their  sovereign.  The  lesser 
nobles,  too,  had  their  fortified 
strongholds,  where  they  adminis- 
tered justice  to  the  P^P^^*  s^d  de- 
fied their  resentment.  The  church, 
which  in  earlier  times  had  been  tho 
shield  of  the  oppressed,  had  now 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  oppressors. 
iRiches  had  increased,  and  she  had 
set  her  heart  upon  them.  Bishops 
turned  their  crosiers  into  spears, 
and  were  often  ready  to  run  a  tilt 
with  the  boldest  baron  of  them  all. 
Six  ecclesiastics  were  chosen  to  sit 
witJi  fhe  six  great  vassals,  and  so 
complete  the  prescriptive  '  Douze 
pairs  de  France* 

Even  during  this  period  of  tri-> 
umphant  feudalism,  influences  were 
at  work  to  undermine  it,  and  to  for- 
ward concurrently,  at  its  expense, 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  roturier, 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  king. 

The  ruin  of  the  already  crumbling 
edifice  was  fearfully  accelerated  by 
the  diock  of  the  crusades.  Noblea 
and  gentlemen,  to  ftumish  forth 
their  expedition,  sold  privileges  and 
pledged  lands  to  some  thrifty  bour- 
geois; the  baronial  courts,  in  the- 
absence  of  their  judges,  lapsed  into 
desuetude,  and  their  jurisdiction 
was  assumed  by  the  crown.  The 
emancipation  or  serfs  was  power- 
fuUy  promoted  by  the  same  cause; 
it  would  have  been  sin  and  shame 
to  turn  away  a  volunteer  firom  the 
great  enterprise ;  and  how  could  a 
crusader  be  adtcripttu  gUh<Bf  or  a 
soldier  of  Christ  a  slave  of  manP 
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Kot  lesB  remarkable  were  the  moral 
effects  of  the  omsadeB.  Some,  we 
maj  well  believe,  brought  back 
fnm  the  more  ciyilized  lands 
through  which  they  had  travelled  a 
tmctiue  of  polite  letters,  or  a  8mat« 
teriug  of  Boman  law ;  all,  we  oaxmot 
doubt,  must  have  brought' back  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  iguoranoe. 
Certain  it  is  that  ftom  ws  time 
forth,  literature  begins  to  assert  for 
itself  a  prominent  place  in  human 
affairs;  certain  it  is  that  about 
this  time  the  Boman  law  began  to 
re«assert  a  claim  to  its  ancient  au- 
thoritf.  And  then  was  renewed  in 
France  that  old  strug^  between 
code  and  custom  which  so  per« 
plexed  the  brains  of  the  illiterate 
nobles,  that  they  were  fain  first  to 
call  in  some  derk  learned  in  the 
law,,  as  adviser,  and,  finally,  to  re- 
linquish the  bench  to  hun  alto- 
getiier.  Thus,  while  the  crown  was 
perpetually  encroaching  upon  their 
jurisdiction,  their  own  underlin^i 
were  thrusting  them  from  their 
seats.  Cedant  arma  togm'-^&or 
lordships  must  yield  the^cf  to  the 
new  tuwlesse  de  la  robe.  The  same 
successful  usurpati<m  was  made  by 
the  lawyers,  on  a  larger  scale — ^viz., 
when  they  ousted,  by  a  slower  and 
surer  process  than  any  eowp  d^Hat^ 
the  lords  and  barons  fifom  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris.  And  here  tihe 
question  arises,  how  was  it  that 
tnese  astute  aggressors,  so  success- 
fill  against  fendid,  failed  ultimateljjr 
to  control  royal  authority  P  Let  Sir 
James  Stepliim  answer  :•«-• 

The  lecret  of  their  ill  suooees  in  the 
attempt  to  elevate  themselves  to  the 
higheat  rank  amongst  the  members  of 
the  political  commonwealth  is  imme£- 
ately  detected.  They  were  an  aristocraoy 
elevated  by  teaming,  talents,  and  sta- 
tion above  the  mass  of  the  people,  bat 
an  aristocraoy  whidi  was  at  onoe  ob- 
ttozioas  to  the  plebeian  malignity  of  the 
many,  and  to  tiie  patrician  hanghtiness 
of  the  £sw.  In  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
at  laige,  the  parliamentary  oounciUors 
were  but  a  nrivilaged  caste,  and  their 
contests  with  the  Crown  were  but  so 
xnanv  selfish  straggles  for  their  own  per- 
sonal aggrandisement.  And  even  in  the 
judgment  of  many  of  the  illustrious  ma- 
gistrates, of  whom  France  is  so  justly 
proud,  of  L'HApital,  of  MoU,  of  Harlay, 
and  of  D'Agaesseau,  the  attempt  of  their 
oolleagnee  to  attraet  to  the  Fariiament 
of  FSuis  a  lam  participation  in  the 
powers  of  the  Orown^  appeared  at  cnoe 


hopeless  of  sacoess  and  most  disastRnis 
if  successful.      To  those  great  men  it 
was  evident,  that  the  inevitable  cAk^  of 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a  desogn 
must  have  been,  not  to  rescue  the  na- 
tion from  despotism,  but  to  salgect  it 
to  the  most  galling  of  all  tyrannieoy  by 
uniting  the  legislative,  administrativey 
and  judicial  powers  in  the  hands  ai^  ike 
flsmemen,  and  of  men  totally  disqualified 
by  their  education  and    their  hahitai, 
either  to  legislate  with  wisdom,  or  to 
reign  with  magnanimity. 

Neither  were  the  States-General 
more  successful  in  defending   the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  and  in  secmrin^ 
for  themselves  a  recognised  oonati- 
tutionid  position.    And  this  is  tJba 
reason: — ^the  three  orders  oompooiii^ 
those  assemblies  never  acted  in  con- 
cert ;  and  it  is  easy  for  the  dullest 
monarch  to  practise  the  rule  divide 
et  impera,  wnen  the  division  is  ready 
made  to  his  hands.     The  States- 
General  were  not  animated  hj  that 
spirit   of    enlightened    patnotiam, 
uniich  would  have  led  to  a  system 
of  mutual  ocmcession  for  the  common 
good;  and  the  three  orders  weve 
more  jealous  of  each  other  dian  of 
the  king.    "Nor  did  the  po^^s^  of  the 
2W«  Stat  grow  with  sumcient  n^nd- 
ity  to  enable  it  to  conquer  kmf^ 
nobles  and  dergy  together.     Tlie 
people  never  dis^yed  that  earnest- 
ness and  perseverance  which   are 
necessary  to  win  oonstitutionaL  free- 
dom.   Moreover,  the  external  ebr- 
cumstancea  were  unfavourable ;  the 
hundred  years  war  with  England 
harassed  and  desolated  France,  and 
as  soon  as  she  had  driven  tiie  foe 
from  her  own  territories,  she  was 
led  awsY  from  the  pursuit  of  real 
and  soM  good,  by  the  ipUsfaimue 
of  msrtiar  glory  and  the  lust  of 
foreign  conquest.     Her  monarchs 
Imew  the  ruhng  foible  of  their  peo^^, 
and  oftenshared  in  it  enthusiastically 
thenselves.    So  passion  and  polii^ 
were  always  prompting  war.  Charles 
VJlI.,  Louis  XTl.,  taid  Francis  L, 
were  all  popular  because  they  were 
fighting  men,  in  spite  of  the  suffer- 
iigs  which  their  expensive  wars  en- 
taued  upon  the  country ;  Louis  XL 
vas  despised  and  hated,  not  so  much 
for  his  perfidy  and  avarice,  as  for 
Ins  love  of  peace.    £ven  the  baw^ 
aeoie  in  their  hearts  loved  a  wariihe 
sani^,  and  did  not,  we  think,  lament 
theur  pacific  friend,  although  our 
author  nints  they  did.  If  the 'imagi- 
nation' had  been  gratified,  the '  monl 
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tense'  woold  have  ignored  and  tole- 
rated all. 

fern  of  the  ■orereigns  of  France  have 
amifibated  so  muoh  to  her  pemianeiit 
greatness  as  Louis  XL>  and  none  ever 
died  amidst  a  more  nniyersal  nnpopnla- 
liW^  or  more  bitter  resentments.  His 
o&noes  were  of  that  class  for  which 
frenchmen  have  the  least  toleration. 
Cmel,  crafty,  and  cold-hearted,  he 
wounded  the  moral  sense  of  his  people, 
without  being  able  to  kindle  their  ima- 
gination, eren  when  he  promoted  their 
aggrandizement.  His  death  brought  to 
an  end  a  protracted  and  merciless  reign 
of  teiTor.  The  princes  of  his  honse 
ouitted  the  dnngeons  in  which  they  had 
been  taught  toadcnowledge  and  to  1»- 
nent  the  extinction  of  the  boundle« 
privileges  which  had  been  so  long  at- 
tached to  the  blood  royal  of  France. 
The  noblesse  once  more  breathed  freehr» 
and  indulged  the  hope  that  they  should 
not  again  see  their  order  subordinated 
to  base-bom  usurpers  of  the  high  offices 
of  the  state,  nor  have  to  mourn  the 
ignominious  destruction,  on  the  scaffold, 
<tf  ftmiliea  which  traced  their  lineage 
through  tiie  meet  ancient  of  the  peers 
and  &9  greatest  of  the  liBudatoriee  of 
the  kingdom.  The  army  anticipated  a 
time  when  French  soldiers  should  no 
longer  be  superseded  in  the  highest 
and  most  honourable  sendees  by  Sootch 
or  Swiss  mercenaries,  nor  condemned  to 
waste  their  martial  energies  in  an  inglo- 
rious repose.  The  peasantry,  still 
groaning  beneath  the  unmitigated  op- 
pressions to  which  they  had  so  long  been 
subject,  had  at  least  nothing  to  regret 
fiom-  the  loss  of  their  king ;  as  indeed 
they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  his  suc- 
cessor. Yet,  by  two  classes  of  his  sub- 
jectSy  though  by  them  alone,  Iiouis  was 
probably  lamented.  The  bourgeois  lost 
in  him  uie  mostsealous  promoter  of  their 
oommercial  interests  who  had  ever  filled 
the  throne  of  France ;  while,  by  his 
death,  the  men  of  letters  and  of  en- 
lightened intellects  were  deprived  of  an 
associate  whom  they  recarded,  if  with 
ter  and  mistrust,  yet  with  genuine  and 
unbounded  admiration.  From  the  me* 
moirs  of  Philippe  de  Gomines  we  may 
learn  how  profound  ^ma  the  impression 
made  by  Louis  on  those  who  were  capable 
of  appreciating  the  wealth  and  the  va- 
riety of  his  mental  resources,  and  of  fol- 
lowmg  the  eagle  glance  witii  which  he 
penetrated  the  foldi  of  the  human  hearty 
and  the  labyrinths  of  human  policy. 

5.  Thus  the  pririleges  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  were  confiscated  one  hj 
one  to  the  benefit  of  the  bourgeoine 
and  the  crown — ^bnt  the  latter  got 
the  lion's  share.  The  former,  it  is 
true,  gained  and  kept  an  impartant 


social  position,  bat  all  the  political 
power  was  absorbed  in  the  rc^dl 
authority.  It  was  by  a  slow,  and 
not  always  smooth  progression,  that 
this  result  was  achieyed ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  one's  finger  upon 
a  date  and  say,  '  here  ceases  the 
feudal,  hen  Upim  tiie  absolate 
monaichy;'  but  as  we  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere,  it  will  be  not 
unreasonable  to  ^  the  commenoe* 
xnent  of  the  fifth  period  in  the  year 
1615,  at  the  accession  of  Francis  I. ; 
becanae,  to  quote  the  words  of  M. 
de  Bonnechose,  whose  dear,  concise^ 
and  generally  candid  book  we  re- 
oommend  ooraially  to  our  country- 
men, '  in  the  reign  of  Francis  there 
was  a  silence  round  the  throne,'  the 
States-G^eneral  were  summoned  no 
more,  the  parliaments  ^vochiimed 
the  doctrines  of  absolutism;  the 
Churchy  already  doting,  submitted 
to  the  tutelage  of  her  eldest  son» 
and  the  final  coup  de  grace  vra»giye& 
to  moribund  feudalism,  by  the  ab» 
sorption  of  the  last  great  fief,  the 
Duchy  of  BretBfl^e. 

It  was  not  in  France  only  that  the 
royal  authority  became  absolute. 
The  same  efi*eet  was  produced  by 
the  agency  of  similar  causes  about 
the  same  time  in  ahnost  eyezy 
oountry  in  Europe. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  growing 
intelligence  of  the  masses  barred  by 
force  firom  the  political  field*  indem- 
nified itself  by  concentrating  all  its 
energies  in  an  attack  upon  the 
church.  And  thus  religious  Ques- 
tions absorbed  so  compl^dy  all  tiie 
leading  minds  of  the  oay,  tnat  they 
had  no  thought  to  spare  for  politics. 
Otherwise  it  seems  mexplicaole  how 
it  came  to  pass,  that  tiie  rise  of  reli- 
grious  syncnrcMiized  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  political  liberty.  In  England, 
the  bondage  was  of  brief  duration, 
and  eyen  then  mild  and  eentie  by 
c(»nparison;  in  France,  me  heayy 
chams  were  not  broken  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years.  Nat  that  slia 
submitted  in  silence,  but  her  efforta 
for  freedom  "were  desultory  and  dis- 
united. The  yarious  classes  of  the 
community  were  too  jealous  of  each 
other  eyer  tounite  acamst  the  centosl 
oppression.  The  absence  of  sincere 
oonyictLons,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  earnestness  and  continuity  in 
action,  foiled  all  efibrts  for  deUyer- 
anoe.  They  seemed  to  rebel  from 
mare  gaiety  of  heart,  with  as  littlo 
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reflection  as  that  with  which  the 
Edinburgh  lads— our  frandeurs — 
turn  out  for  a  bicker,  or  did  before  the 
days  of  the  police.  Barricades  are  im- 
zaemorial  in  Paris;  they  are  among 
the  most  permanent  institutions  of 
the  French  people;  but  it  was  not  tOl 
centuries  of  misrule  had  produced 
an  accumulation  of  misery  too  ter« 
rible  even  for  Frenchmen  to  laugh  at 
that '  the  bickerers'  became  earnest, 
persevering,  orraiized,  victorious. 
And  that  is  wkj  the  barricades, 
raised  and  defended  with  cries  of 
Vive  la  liberty  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  not  as 
fatal  to  Anne  d'Autriche  as  they 
were  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth, 
to  Marie-Antoinette.  Besides,  the 
times  were  changed  meanwhile.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  *  the  divi- 
nity which  doth  hedge  a  kin^'  was 
something  more  thim  a  sentmxent 
or  fancy ;  it  was  a  creed,  a  rehsion, 
a  worshin.  When  the  mob  of  !raris, 
excited  oy  false  rumours  that  the 
^oung  king  had  been  removed,  burst 
into  the  palace,  they  retired  calm 
and  contented  as  soon  as  Anne 
d' Autriche  had  shown  them  the  boy 
sleeping  quietly  in  spite  of  the  thun- 
ders of  insurrection.  When  the 
mob  in  those  latter  days  stormed  the 
palace,  in  their  rage  of  disappoint- 
ment they  stabbed  with  their  thirslj 
daggers  the  bed  from  which  their 
queen  had  iust  had  time  to  fly. 

The  seeas  of  revolution  are  in- 
herent in  the  very  constitution  of 
despotism.  ^ 

ivs9Tt  ydp  ir«c  rovro  rij  rvpavvUi, 
v6<rtifia  rotQ  ^iXoiei  itij  wtjroiBivai, 

Mutual  distrust  entails  mutual 
hatred  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  and  therefore  the  go- 
remment  can  only  be  maintained  so 
long  as  force  is  greater  than  fear. 
It  is  the  obvious  policy  of  absolute 
monarchs  to  separate  their  subjects, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  by  fostering 
class  antipathies  and  race  antipa- 
thies to  govern  all.  We  do  not  say 
but  that  several  of  the  absolute  kings 
of  France  were  patriotic  and  Idnd- 
hearted  men,  but  such  policy  was 
prescribed  by  the  traditions  of  the 
throne ;  ana  none  of  these  kings 
were  before  their  a^e  and  above 
their  place.  Louis  le  Grand  was  the 
sreatest  despot  of  them  all.  Though 
feudalism  had  been  stripped  of  all 
poHtical  influence,  yet  me  noblesse 
iretained  all  those  seigneurial  rights 


of  which  it  was  not  the  interest  of 
either  the  crown  or  the  great  towns  to 
deprive  them.  The  peasants  groaned 
under  a  condition  micb.  ^vas  slavery 
in  all  but  name. 

A  new  privileged  dass,  the  bureau- 
cratic, were  the  objects  of  a  deeper 
and  a  wider  hatred  still.  The  clergy 
lost  all  hold  upon  the  j>opular  affec- 
tions, and  became  special  marks  of 
popular  hatred,  revolting,  as  ^uj 
dia,  the  general  conscience,  by  exhi- 
biting firequent  and  flagrant  contra- 
dictions between  sanctity  of  profes- 
sion and  wickedness  in  fife. 

lliat  the  inevitable  revolution  wu 
so  long  staved  ofi*,  must  be   attri- 
buted, flrst,  to  the  want  ofsoUdariU 
among  Frenchmen,  and   to   those 
defects  in  the  French  character  oi 
which  we  have  already  made  men- 
tion; and  secondlv,  to  the  fireqnent 
distractions   whicn  fascinated   the 
gaze  of  the  nation,  and  diverted  it 
from  self-inspection.    In  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
were  fierce  Ideological  controversies 
andfre<]^uent  foreign  wars  ;  then  th^ 
theological    controversies    changed 
their  form,  and  desolated  France  as 
religious  wars;   then,  with  the  re- 
establishment  of  internal  peace,  in 
1598,  revived  that  fanatical  phantom- 
worship  of  La  Oloire,  which,  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  made 
the  war-fever  chronic  in   France. 
The  early  successes  of  Louis  Q^ 
torze  kindled  a  king-worship  such 
as  Ghiul  had  not  known  since  the 
times  of  the  Caesars,  but  the  r^ 
verses  of  his  latter  days  disenchanted 
them.    Neither  the  gross  regent, 
nor  the  grosser  Louis  Quinze,  nor 
the  dull  Louis  Seize,^  was  likely  to 
revive  the  idolatry ;  if,  indeed,  any 
faith  or  any  worship  could  have  re- 
sisted Voltaire,  coining  when  he  did 
— ^the  soul  of  Abelard,  bom  into  the 
world  when  the  time  was  ripe. 

6.  The  events  of  the  sixth,  or 
revolutionary  period,  whose  end  no 
man  can  foresee,  are  so  fresh  in  our 
recollection,  and  have  been  so  es* 
penally  recalled  to  our  notice  during 
the  last  four  years,  that  to  ft^^^ 
a  recapitulation  of  them  would  oe 
so  much  time  lost,  and  so  much  spsce 
wasted.  In  that  crowded  hour  of 
glorious  and  execrable  life,  we  h»^® 
seen  the  whole  French  history  w- 
acted,  travestied,  exaggerated.  We 
have  seen  the  well-meant  and  jtis* 
tifiable  attempts  at  constitutioDal 
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reform  lapse  into  the  wildest  ex* 
cesses  of  notous  and  remorseless  de- 
mocracy, as  a  refuge  from  which  the 
nation  iiaQed  with  satisfaction  the 
most  ahsolute  military  tyranny; 
when,  all  the  old  idols  bemg  up- 
rooted and  oyerthrown,  the  faith, 
heart,  and  hope  of  theneople  centered 
in  a  man — ^their  new  Charles  Martel, 
Charlemagne,  or  Henri — ^presented 
to  their  eyes  as  the  ^pe  and  author 
of  domestic  peace  ana  external  glory. 
Soon,  indeed,  their  idol's  extrava- 
gant craying  for  the  latter  led  him 
to  inyade  the  former,  and  the  dis- 
content at  home  caused  by  conscrip- 
tion and  taxation,  together  with  the 
discoun^[ement  j^roauced  by  re- 
verses, aided  foreign  power  m  the 
establishment  of  tlto  old  dynasty. 

But  that  dynasty  had  not  found 
the  precious  jewel  which  Adversity 
wears  in  her  head.  They  had  not 
learned  from  the  precedent  of  Eng- 
land how  popular  discontent  may 
be  conciliated  by  timely  concession ; 
they  had  not  learnt  trom  the  ex- 
ample of  Napoleon  how  a  Parisian 
4meute  may  be  quelled  by  vigorous 
resistance.  The  younger  branch, 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  compro- 
mise of  an  imperfect  revolution, 
showed  similarly  that  it  did  not  pos- 
sess even  that  little  wisdom  which 
is  necessary  for  governing  a  nation. 
Louis  Fhihppe,  Ske  his  two  imme- 
diate predecessors,  had  failed  to  fix 
a  firm  grasp  on  the  love  and  reve- 
rence of  his  people.  After  a  brief 
period  of  anarchy  and  interregnum, 
that  people  chose  for  their  symbol 
the  name  which  was  associated  in 
their  minds  with  the  re-establish- 
ment of  order  and  the -assertion  of 
the  glory  of  France.  With  them 
the  name  is  all  in  all.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  same  spell,  they  have 
submitted  to,  and  sanctionea,  the 
individual  who  holds  that  name,  in 
the  most  daring  violation  of  all  law 
and  all  right  that  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed  since  Ceesar  leapt  his  horse 
across  the  Srubieon. 

France  has  submitted  to  the  new 
despot.  True.  But  not  the  heart 
of  France.  The  heart  of  a  nation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  wisest  and  the 
best  of  all  classes ;  and  that  heart 
will,  sooner  or  later,  make  the  pulses 
of  every  member  of  the  body  cor- 
porate throb  in  unison  with  its  own. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
healing  force   of  nature  work  to 


throw  off  the  vile  disease  which  now 
paralyzes  muscle,  nerve,  and  sense. 
Q,uous^[ue  tandem  f  We  hope  to  live 
to  see  the  r^eil  de  Vai^le, 

French  history,  which  we  have 
thus  passed  cursorily  in  review,  pre- 
sents a  strange  contrast  to  French 
pretension.  No  people  protests 
more    loudly   its   nationality   and 

Satriotism ;  no  country  has  been  so 
esolated  by  civil  wars ;  no  people 
boasts  so  loudly  of  its  glory  and  its 
conquests,  yet  the  bounaaries  of 
France  remain  much  as  they  were 
three  hundred  years  ago ;  no  people 
puts  forth  so  strong  a  claim  to  the 
loremost  place  in  me  ranks  of  pro- 

fressive  humanity,  yet  in  no  history 
o  we  find  so  many  attempts  at  im- 
possible schemes,  and  relapses  into 
obsoleteformulas  y  no  people  presents 
itself  more  ostentatiously  as  a  model 
for  imitation,  and  yet  no  annals  ex- 
hibit so  many  errors  to  be  avoided. 
We  do  not  deny — we  are  forward 
to  acknowledge,  all  the  claims  which 
the  French  nation  has  to  our  admi- 
ration and  gratitude.  In  abstract 
science--in  military  tactics — ^in  the 
arts  of  life,  we  own  the  French  for 
our  betters,  and  our  masters; — ^in 
all  things  relating  to  political  or- 
ganization, we  may  chum  to  teach 
them. 

Bating  the  failures,  errors,  and 
crimes  which,  more  or  less,  darken 
the  course  of  all  human  action,  our 
history  presents  a  majestic  series  of 
continuous  developments,  wherein 
the  two  extremes  of  rash  innovation 
and  blind  adherence  to  the  past  are 
equally  shunned.  The  oalc—trite 
thougn  the  trope  may  be— is  no 
inapt  symbol  of^England, — ^the  oak 
which  fixes  its  roots  deep,  and  slowly 
but  surely  spreads  its  boughs  hign 
and  wide— the  fairest,  the  strongest, 
and  the  most  enduring  of  all  the 
trees  of  the  forest.  JEsto  perpetua. 
As  we  have  qnoted  a  panegyric 
which  Sir  James  Stephen,  in  his 
noble  candour,  has  passed  on  France, 
so  now  let  us  see  whab,  as  an  en- 
lightened patriot,  he  can  say  for 
England. 

The  history  of  our  oommonwealth, 
from  the  earnest  epoch  to  our  own,  is 
that  of  a  people  looking  before  and  after, 
whose  retrospeot  is  unwearied,  that  their 
progress  may  be  at  onoe  constant  and 
secure.  Amidst  all  the  errors,  and  all 
the  crimes,  and  all  the  miseries,  which 
have  disgnused  and  burdened  our  land. 
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it  Has  ever  cheriahed  reverenoe  for  ih« 
traditions,  for  the  achievements,  for  the 
Btniggles,  and  for  the  sufferings,  of  pre- 
ceding generations, — ^reverence  for  the 
church  in  which  Iftiey  wonhinped,  for 
the  crown  whidi  they  honoured,  for  the 
tribunals  which  they  obeyed,  and  for  the 
legfialatnre  which,  at  much  cost  of  blood, 
and  toil,  and  treasure,  they  perpetuated 
—reverenoe  for  the  laws  which  thej 
transmitted  as  a  patrimony  to  their  de- 
scendants— and  reverence  for  the  liber- 
ties which  they  bequeathed  as  a  birth- 
right to  ourselves.  Nor  has  our  land 
ever  yet  been  wanting  in  hope ;  in  a 
hope  sustained  by  an  unfidtering  fiuth 
in  the  expansive  power  of  those  great 
principles,  ofwhidi  the  truth  has  been 
tried  by  the  severest  tests,  and  has  been 

g-oved  alike  in  our  good  and  in  our  evil 
rtunes.  To  improve,  not  to  subvert-^ 
to  adapt  our  institutions  to  the  sucoessivB 
exigencies  to  which  Time  has  given  birth 
— ^to  encounter  and  subdue  evils,  real 
and  remediable,  not  evils  imaginaiy,  or 
inherent  in  the  indestructible  conditions 
of  all  human  society — ^to  abandon  to  the 
schools  all  Utopian  reveries — ^to  regard 
the  constitution  of  the  realm  not  as  the 
absolute  property  of  any  one  generation 
of  men,  but  as  a  sacred  trust  for  which 
each  generation  is  in  turn  responsible-^ 
sudi  (except  during  the  Cromwellian 
usurpation)  have  ^en  the  invariable 
maxima  of  the  English  monarchy  dorinff 
a  period  exceeding  that  which  intervened 
between  the  foundation  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  power  of  Rome. 

To  the  question  of  Voltaire,  then.  Why 
has  England  so  long  and  so  succeasfully 
maintained  her  free  government,  and 
her  free  institutions  ?  1  answer,  because 
England  is  still,  as  she  has  always  been, 
German ;  because  her  national  fran- 
chises are  the  spontaneous  and  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  her  national  character ;  of 
that  character,  dutiful,  serious,  perse- 
vering, reverential,  and  h€^>6ful,  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  us  from  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors^  and  which  it 
now  remains  for  us  to  transmit  to  our 
xemotest  descendants. 

In  comparing  our  own  annals 
with  those  of  our  neighbours,  we 
have  much  cause  for  thankfulness 
and  pride.  For  thankfulness,  that 
our  msulation  and  consequent  ex- 
emption from  tiie  worst  effects  of 
war  have  left  us  at  liberty  to  de- 
velope  our  internal  organization ; 
for  pride,  that  we  have  had  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  to  take  ad- 
THitage  of  owr  fortaoAte  position.  A 


French  Bevolntion  is  almost  al^vrSya 
a  complete  revolution — that  is  to  aay » 
the  state  roUs  all  round,  and.    i>&- 
tums  to  the  old  pUce.    In  Knglfaml, 
with  rare  exceptions,  oar  coazse 
has  been  one  of  continiious    pro* 
gressibn ;  and  the  reason  is,  thaA  aU 
parties  have  practised  modersfeioci* 
and  have  neither  been  innolmil;  in. 
victory,   nor   prostrate   in    defie 
Linked  to  the  principles  aad 
faith  of  our  fathers  by  the 
ranee  of  old  forms  and  old  rites, 
throw  the  09hm  pmhwtdi  upon 
advocates  of  innovation,  we 
no  change  till  it  is  proved  to  l»e 
worth  making,  and  once  made,  it  is 
made  for  ever.     And  as  we  lociik 
with  pride  on  our  past  histoiy,  so 
we  look  with  hope  to  our  fatorv 
prospects,  despite  the  croaking  oF 
those   prophets   of   the   pessmust 
school,  who  haye  this  one  property 
in  common  with  Cassandra,  that 
body  believes  them. 

iThe  timbers  of  the  old  ahm 
sound  still ;  the  old  li^ts,  eartiwaiul 
heavenly,  wherebyherooursehasoeeit 
steered,  are  not  gone  out ;  the  lore  oT 
home,  the  love  of  coun^,  and  tlie 
love  of  Grod  are  not  dead  in  tiie  beaxts 
of  Englishmen — those  gmt  watch* 
words,  without  whose  inspiratkn 
there  can  be  neither  union  nor 
success  for  any  people,  in  default  of 
which  the  history  of  the  olerereatt 
most  clear-headed,  most  logpcal  na- 
tion in  the  world  presents  a  be- 
wildered chaos  revolving  in  cyciea 
ot  crSationt  manqniei.  Meanwhile, 
trusting  that,  sooner  or  later,  ahe 
will  take  example  from  us,  let  na 
not  fail  to  read,  from  the  eriipea, 
errors,  and  misfortunes  of  our  nei^* 
hours,  a  lesson  for  ourselves. 

Scenes  soawfbl 
Withflashinglight  force  wisdom  oaos  all  1 
Sv'n  women  at  the  distaff  hence  may  see 
That  had  men  may  rebel,  but  ne'er  be 

fi«e; 
May  whisper,  when  the  waves  of  Action 

foam, 
Kone  love  thor  oountiy  but  who  lore 

their  home ; 
For  freedom  can  witii  those  alone  abide 
Who  wear  the  golden  chain  with  honest 

pride 
Of  love  and  duty,  at  their  own  fire-aide; 
While  mad  amlntion  ever  doth 
Its  own  Buie  &ts^  ia  itsown 
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As  I  willingly  exchanged  the  op- 
pressiye  confinement  of  a  nni- 
fannforthecoolerhabilimentansnaily 
worn  in  LoncUm  durinff  the  Biimmery 
I  foond  up<m  my  table,  amongst  a 
whole  heap  of  unanswered  letters, 
impaid  bilk,  gloves,  cigars,  and  all  the 
miflcellaoieous  litter  of  a  bachelor's 
abode,  a  small  rose-tinted  note, 
written  in  the  nalest  ink,  indited  by 
ihe  white  hana  of  Mrs.  Man-trap. 

'  Confound  the  woman ! — ^what  caa 
she  mean  by  all  these  dashes?'  I 
thought,  as  I  opened  and  read  the 
following  emphatic  missiye. 

* Street,  Saturday. 


'Dkak  Captaik  Gbakd, — If  not 
too  much  fcUigued  by  your  militabt 
DUTIES,  shsli  you  be  at  Lady 
Cockle's  to-da^fl  am  host  akxious 
to  see  you,  and  shall  ^o  eably.  If 
you  are  not  here  in  ttme  for  me  to 
take  you  down,  I  can,  at  all  eventSy 
BBiKO  TOTT  BACK.  I  shall  be  en- 
chanted  to  hear  all  the  particulars 
of  the  review.    Yours,  ever, 

'  Mabobby  Mak-tbaf.* 

This  was  a  fair  specimen  of  Mrs. 
Man-trap's  usual  style  of  correspon- 
denoe;  but  why  she  should  suppose 
that  she  rendered  her  sent^ces 
more  intelligible  by  underlining 
every  second  word  I  am  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
I  was  certain,  that  the  voUejr  of  in* 
quiries  concerning  our  field-day 
would  be  unbearaole  under  a  hot 
sun,  and  I  therefore  determined  to 
drive  my  own  high-stepping  grey 
cab-horse  quietly  dowii  to  fady 
Cockle's,  and  trust  to  chance  for 
making  mv  excuses.  The  fact  was, 
I  never  felt  so  tired  of  Mrs.  Man- 
trap as  on  that  morning.  Fresh 
from  the  society  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ance, the  charming  Miss  Belmont 
— the  recollection  of  the  maniSrie 
woman  of  the  world  was  thoroufh- 
Iv  distasteful;  and  yet  but  a  few 
snort  days  ago  it  was  the  height  of 
my  ambition  to  be  an  especial  fiivour- 
ite  with  the  latter,  lliere  was  a  de- 
cree of  ielai  in  certain  circles  con- 
ferred by  her  preference  that  waa 
very  fascinating  to  my  vain  imagine 
turn;  and  in  the  absence  i^Zoe,  and 
the  unoertainty  of  my  relaticnis  with 
Conlie  I  had  almost  fancied  that  X 


was  a  little  in  love  with  a  woman 
old  enough  to  be  my  mother.  And 
now  a  newer  idol  had  driven  the 
images  of  all  these  from  my  mind. 
Even  poor  Zoe  I  could  scarce  bear 
to  think  of;  and  it  was  with  a  bitter 
feeling  of  shame  that  I  was  obliged 
to  comess  such  a  heart  as  mine  was 
not  worth  having — *  unstable  as 
water,'  and  fickle  as  a  leaf  upon  the 
breeze.  But,  in  the  meantime,  I 
dressed  as  carefully  as  twenty  ever 
thinks  it  necessary  to  adorn  itself, — 
and  aimed  at  all  points,  found  my- 
self a  well-satisfied  item  of  a  fashion- 
able throng,  enjoying  the  bright 
sunshine  of  the  summer  afternoon  on 
Lady  Cockle's  smoothly  shaven  lawn, 
lloere  were  all  the  usual  ingre- 
dients of  a '  breakfast'  in  the  vicinity 
of  London.  There  were  fiowers  to 
look  at,  and  shadj  walks  to  flirt  in ; 
there  were  glee-smgers  concealed  in 
a  shrubbery,  and  bloated  gold-fish 
in  a  pond;  here  was  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  much  too  few  chairs 
to  sit  down  upon;  in  fact,  good- 
humoured,  ^outy  Sir  Harlequin 
Hautboy  whispered  to  me,  looking 
ruefully  down  the  while  at  a  psirof 
tiny  white  brodequins  whi^  im- 
prisoned his  venerable  feet, '  that  he 
should  go  and  sit  in  the  carriage  till 
his  daughters  were  ready  to  come 
away'-— m  short,  there  was  all  and 
everything  necessary  to  make  the 
breakfrwt  go  off  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  one  concerned;  and  even 
Mrs.  Man-trap,  whom  I  soon  dis- 
covered sitting  in  a  striking  attitude 
and  a  commanding  position,  allowed 
that  it  was  all  very  pretty  and  well 
done.  As  I  bowed  my  way  up  to 
that  irresistible  lady,  1  could  not 
help  being  struck  wxtih  the  contrast 
which  forcibly  presented  itself  be- 
tween my  new  mmie  of  the  morning 
and  the  well-known  ooquetteries  of 
her  to  whom  I  was  now  to  render 
homage.  What  a  difference  between 
the  ifftless  gnce  and  unconscious 
charms  of  Miss  Behncmt,  and  the 
studied  attitudes,  fioouded  and  fur- 
belowed  dress,  and  etched  ringlets 
of  Mrs.  Man-trap !  Sieautifrd  she 
certainly  was,  though  no  longer 
yonng;  but  even  her  most  devoted 
admirars  must  allow  that  she  would 
haye  looked  better  h^d  that  frir  hair 
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been  suffered  to  droop  in  natural 
curls,  and  not  been  fnzzed  out  and 
tortured  into  a  species  of  glory  round 
ber  bead.  Witn  ber  rouge  we  will 
not  quarrel,  as  it  was  but  a  sovfj^^on, 
and  made  ber  eyes  sparkle  witb  a 
brilliancy  all  ber  own;  but  wby, 
witb  a  really  well-turned  and  fully 
rounded  figure,  did  sbe  tbink  it 
necessary  to  disguise  its  proportions 
in  sucb  a  voluminous  multiplicity  of 
starcb  and  draperies,  as  migbt  baye 
defied  tbe  most  experienced  dress- 
maker, and  skilful  anatomist  to  boot, 
to  distinguisb  tbe  actual  from  tbe 
ideal,  tbe  real  from  tbe  iUusiveP 

'How  badly  ypu  bave* bebaved, 
Grand,'  sbe  began,  stretcbing  out  to 
me  tbe  prettiest  Utile  wbite-gloyed 
band,  surmounted  by  a  puffed  out 
cloud  of  muslin,  and  adorned  witb  a 
gold  cbain  and  locket,  containing 
Mr.  Man-trap's  bair,  a  piece  of  sen- 
timent tbe  more  creditable,  as  tbeir 
separation,  a  mensd  et  thoro,  bad 
long  since  relieved  tbe  tedious  rou- 
tine of  business  in  tbe  House  of 
Lords — 'sbainefully:  you  baven't 
been  near  me  for  two  wbole  days, 
and  I  wanted  to  ask  you  tbe  rigbts 
of  tbis  business  about  joxmg  Swindle 
and  tbe  Jockey  Club,  and  wbetber 
YOU  bad  seen  tbe  carriage  St. 
Heliers  bas  ordered  for  SivoKe  P* 

Tbese  were  two  bome-tbrusts,  as 
in  Mj.  Swindle's  business  I  bad 
taken  a  strong  part,  wbicb  was 
likely  to  give  me  a  good  deal  of 
trouble;  and  wben  Goralie's  name 
was  mentioned,  a  mineled  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  regard  lor  tbe  pretty 
danseuse  made  me  almost  commit 
tbe  indecency  of  blusbing. 

But  tbe  worst  of  Mrs.  Man-trap 
was,  tbat  sbe  bad  a  cool  naive  way 
of  asking  impertinent  questions,  and 
making  remarks  upon  tbe  subject 
nearest  one's  beart,  as  if  one's  private 
feelings  were  of  no  eartbly  considera- 
tion wbatever.  I  strove  to  answer 
ber,  nevertbeless,  witb  a  carelessness 
equal  to  ber  own,  and  thinking  I 
bad  really  been  somewbat  inatten- 
tive of  late,  I  tried  to  make  amends 
by  doing  tbe  agreeable  to  tbe  best 
ot  my  abilities.  In  all  affaurs  of 
flirtation,  I  b'^ve  invariably  found 
tbat  Vappetit  vietU  en  mangeant,  and 
in  tbat,  as  in  many  otber  situations 
of  life,  if  not  going  '  too  fast  to  be 
pleasant,'  we  often  find  ourselves 
'  going  too  fast  to  be  safe.'  We 
were  soon  as  good  friends  as  ever, 


and  were  rapidly  arriving  at    ihat 
indefinite  boundary  wbere  fxiend- 
sbip  ceases  and  a  warmer  relation 
begins.    Aa  usual,  I  tbougbt  only 
of  tbe  present,  and  adopting     St. 
HeUcrs'  maxim, '  never  to  look  for- 
ward beyond  dinner-time,'  I  cut  ont 
for  myself  a  very  pleasant  afternoon 
of  gossip  and  love-making  with.  3£rs. 
Man-trap,   varied  by  ODservations 
and  scandal  of  our  neigbboursi,  tea 
and  strawberries  and  cream  for  our- 
selves.   Wbat  cared  I,  that  ninety- 
nine  out  of  one  hundred  most  inti- 
mate friends  were  good-naturedly 
remarking,  'what  a  fool  tbat   boy 
makes  of  himself,  witb  a  woman 
twice  his  age !'  or, '  I  see  Mrs.  Man- 
trap bas  got  bold  of  tbat  unfortunate 
young  Grnmd !'    These  observations 
were  not  addressed  to  us ;  on  tbe 
contrary,   people   rather   refrained 
from  interrupting  our  tSte^c^tSte,  and 
civilly  got  out  of  our  way  as  much 
as  possiole.    So  I  plied  my  fair  com- 
panion witbcomplimentsand  flattery, 
and,    what    sbe    liked   nearly    as 
well,  fed  ber  insatiable  appetite  for 
news:  we  arranged  a  pic-nic ;  talked 
about  a  joint  excursion  to  Cowes; 
voted,  almost  in  plain  terms,  tbat 
we  were  very  unhappy  wben  sepa- 
rated, and  agreed  to  ride  togetner 
regularly  every  day  at  five ;  in  short, 
we  were  getting  on  at  railroad  pace, 
and  Heaven  omy  knows  where  our 
journey  would  have  terminated,  bad 
I  not  been  suddenly  arrested  in  my 
most  emphatic  assurances  by  tbe 
drowsy  voice  of  good  Colonel  Bel- 
mont,   impressing    upon     another 
elderly  gentleman,  in  a  buff*  waist- 
coat, that '  turnips  might  be  grown 
tbe  size  of  his  head  on  li^bt  land,  or 
red  land,  or  some  otber  kmd  of  land, 
by  applying  a  certain  compost  made 
01  simdry  costly  articles,  but  which 
must  pay  in  ,tne  long  run,  as  had 
been  proved  by  a  miluonaire  on  an 
experimental    farm.'     The  elderly 
gentleman,  to  his  shame  be  it  saia, 
was  no  agriculturist,  and  looked  as 
if  be  did  not  much  care  whether 
the  turnips  paid  or  not;  but  a  noble 
duke,  who  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion, and  who  was  beart  and  soul 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  was  soon  at  close  quarters  with 
the  Colonel,  and  walked  him  off 
before  I  had  time  to  see  whether  or 
not  be  was  accompanied  by  bis  pretty 
daughter.      I   need  not   say  that 
I  recognised   the   good    Colonel's 
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drawling  tones  in  an  instant,  and 
liad  some  difficulty  in  concealing 
from  my  companion  the  anxiety  I 
experienced  to  ascertain  if  lie  had 
come  (which  was  very  unlikely)  to 
the  breakfast  on  his  own  accoimt. 

'Do  you  know  Colonel  Belmont 
or  his  oaughterP'  said  Mrs.  Man- 
trap, with  an  intuitire  perception  of 
what  was  going  on  in  my  mmd. 

I  stammerea  out,  *  No—jen — that 
is,  I  have  been  introduced  to  her.* 

'He's  a  dreadful  old  bore,  but 
shea's  a  nice-looking,  unmeaning  sort 
of  girl,'  was  the  careless  reply ;  yet 
a  settled  flush  on  her  cheek-bones, 
lowering  through  the  rouge,  with  a 
contracted  smile  about  her  mouth, 
showed  that  the  speaker  was  ill  at 
ease. 

I  was  now,  however,  so  eager  to 
discover  Miss  Belmont,  that  I  felt 
no  scruples  in  leaving  Mrs.  Man- 
trap to  the  tender  care  of  a  gouty 
peer,  who  was  by  way  of  paying  her 
great  attention  when  he  had  nothing 
better  to  do,  and,  cursins  my  own 
stupidity  in  not  having  mought  of 
askmg  the  fair  Flora  whether  she 
was  going  to  the  breakfast  before 
I  paited  with  her  at  the  review,  I 
hunted  all  over  the  gardens,  like  a 
shepherd  in  French  polish  who  had 
lost  his  love. 

What  a  difference  does  it  make 
in  ball,  breakfast,  or  party,  whether 
we  go  there  simply  with  the  some- 
what  hopeless  mtention  of  being 
amused,  or  whether  we  have  'an 
object,'  to  which  all  the  lights,  orna- 
ments, music,  crowds,  champagne, 
and  dancing  are  merely  accessories. 
Elderly  gentlemen,  depend  upon  it, 
you  have  the  best  of  it.    The  lot  of 
woman  has  ever  been   to   fidget, 
and  when  she  has  done  being  uncom- 
fortable about  herself,  there  is  but 
a  short  interval  ere  it  is  time  to  be 
uncomfortable  about  her  daughters ; 
but  you,  respected  head  of  a  fine 
family! — ^you,  portly  and  port-wine 
drinking  patriarch!  what  nave  you 
to    do    when,    to    your    astonish- 
ment, you  find  yourself  at  dkJHe, 
but  to  stick  your  hands  in  your 
pockets,  and,  hob-nobbing  with  your 
old  cronies,  enjoy  yourself  to  the 
utmost?      What    care    you   that 
Maria's  hair  has  come  out  of  curl, 
and  Mr.  Jilt  has  never  so  much  as 
asked  Jane  to  dance  F     You  4eave 
all  these  matters  in   perfect  con- 
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fidence  to  your  energetic  lady,  whilst 
you  discuss  last  night's  division 
and  the  ever-present  ministerial 
crisis.  I^ow  look  at  your  son  Augus- 
tus; 'tis  true  that  his  form  is  srace- 
ful  and  his  step  is  Hght,  his  nair  is 
flossy  and  his  whiskers  curled.  He 
IS  the  image,  so  you  think,  with  re- 
trospective flattery,  of  what  you 
were  at  his  a^e,  and  for  an  instant 
you  si^  to  thmk  how  long  that  is 
ago.  But  could  you  peep  behind 
^e  embroidered 'ahirt-fi^nt  that 
covers  his  manly  chest — could  you 
lay  bare  the  secrets  of  his  bosom, 
you  would  not  envy  son  Augustus. 
He  came  to  the  ball  on  purpose  to 
meet  Miss  Eglantine,  and  she  is 
waltzing  for  the  second  time  with 
Lord  Haycock,  and  has  not  vouch- 
safed poor  Augustus  a  word.  His 
ambition  (at  his  time  of  life)  is  to  be 
in  a  good  set,  and  to  know  all  the 
great  people.  Alas!  Lady  Over- 
bearing, wnose  carriage  he  calls  IDce 
a  town-crier,  and  wnom,  in  such 
difficulties,  he  attends  like  a  running 
footman,  has  even  now  passed  liim 
without  a  nod.  Painfully  alive  to 
ridicule,  poor  lad,  Mr.  Sneersby 
has  'just  complimented  him,  irom- 
cally,  upon  his  hack ;  and  with  all 
these  mingled  annoyances,  and  a 
variety  of  outstanding  unpaid  bills, 
of  which,  as  yet,  you  know  nothing, 
(but  take  comfort,  yowr  time  wul 
come  upon  that  point)— can  you  lay 
your  hTduponVour  heart  Ld  Bay 
that  you  would  exchange  your  half- 
century  of  experience,  and  the  com- 
fortable mental  repose  which  it  has 
brought,  for  the  hoUow  excitement 
and  craving  restlessness  of  incipient 
manhood  P 

Here  was  I,  in  the  first  bloom  of 
youth,  and  the  good  spirits  which 
accompany  that  unreflecting  age, 
with  health,  position,  not  money, 
but  credit,  which  did  equally  weU, 
and  everything  else  to  make  life  en- 
joyable, and  yet  I  doubt  if  a  more 
restless,  discontented  spirit  ever 
walked  the  earth  than  was  mine  on 
that  sunny  afternoon  whilst  search- 
ing for  Miss  Belmont;  and  then 
when  I  did  find  her,  and  took  her 
into  a  crush  room  to  drink  weak 
tea,  and  then  prevailed  on  her  to 
accompany  me  down  a  shady  walk  . 
to  inspect  certain  camelias,  or  which 
I  hardly  knew  the  names,  did  I  not, 
in  that  very  peaceful  alley,  come 
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face  to  face  witli  Mrs.  Man-trap,  of 
«]1  people  in  the  world,  who  gave 
me  a  look  that  said  as  plainly  as 
look  could  speak,  —  'Aha,  young 
gentleman!  so  I  hare  canght  yon 
out  at  last ;  but  I  will  put  a  spoke  in 
your  wheel,  take  my  word  for  it/ 
And  well  did  she  redeem  that  pro- 
phetic pledge  in  after  days.  It 
must  haye  been  an  instinctive  feeling 
of  well-grounded  horror  that  made 
Miss  B^mont  shrink  involuntarily 
from  her,  and  ask  me  'who  that 
bold-lookmg  lady  wasP'  'Tis  in 
rain  to  recapitulate  the  feelings 
crowded  into  such  an  afternoon  as 
that.  If  there  is  a  tuming-noint  in 
the  career  of  every  man,  wnen  his 
good  and  evil  destinies  are  balanced 
to  a  hair,  and  his  future  fate  is  de- 
termined by  some  trifling  circum- 
stance, too  msignifieant  to  mention, 
•urely  that  sunny  evening  that  saw 
me  wander  through  those  fragrant 
shrubberies  with  flora  Bemont 
had  an  influence  on  my  later  life,  at 
times  almost  imperceptible  —  at 
times  the  only  redeeming  point  in  a 
character  otherwise  steeped  in  sin. 

Need  I  say  that  Mrs.  Man-trap's 
barouche  was  innocent  of  my  weight 
as  it  rolled  back  to  town.    1  was  in 
one  of  those  moods  when  soHtude 
and  reflection  are  our  greatest  luxu- 
ries.   A  new  life  was  dawning  upon 
me.    I  found  myself  shrinking  with 
disgust  from  the  associates  and  the 
amusements  which  yesterday  had 
appeared  so  delightful.     I  looked 
into  futurity,  and  pictured  a  happy 
home,  blessed  by  the  presence  of 
such  a  one  as  her  from  whom  I  had 
•o  lately  parted.    I  saw  myself  de- 
scending on  the  stream  of  time,  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man,  living  in 
the    country,   ministering    to   the 
wants    of  the  poor,  happy  and  re- 
spected.  Then  a  momentary  twinge 
eame  across  me,  as  I  recollected  that 
one  of  the  indispensable  attributes 
of  respectabilily  was  the  pa3rment  of 
one's  debts;  ana  here,  I  must  confess, 
I  did  not  see  my  way  very  clearly ; 
but  without  dwelling  too  long  upon 
that  ]^int,  I  pursued  my  day-dream, 
shuttmg  my  eyes  to  its  oba^reeables, 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  fairy  vision 
of  Haverley  Hall,  with  a  young  and 
beautiful  mistress,  a  weekly  soup- 
kitchen,  a  Christmas  gathering  of 
friends  and  relations,  and  a  life  of 
calm  rational,  domestic  enjoyment. 


I  had  got  thus  far,  and  had  just 
carried  in  the  affirmative  &  knotty 
point  I  was  debating  in  my  own 
mind,  as  to  whether  I  ahonla  keep 
a  padc  of  fox-hounds,  when  a  dainty 
umbrella,  thrust  into  my  horse's 
&oe,  arrested  our  i>rogre88,  and  dis- 
solved my  castles  in  the  aii>  at  the 
same  instant,  while  TTflliTigdon'i 
well-known  voice  shouted  out  mj 
name,  as  he  picked  his  way  sctoa 
Piccadilly  into  St.  James*8-sl3«et. 

'Lucky  that  grey  horse  ib  only 
blind  of  one  eye,  Digby,  or  Z  ahould 
have  been  a  case  £r  the  ho^itak, 
to  a  certainty,'  said  my  friend,  wIuhd 
I  had  all  but  run  over,  and  inter- 
rupting my  vehement  defence  of  my 
cab-horse's  eyesight,  an  aspenion  X 
was  notinclmed  to  give  in  to,  by 
assuring  me  I  looked  sava^  and 
hungry,  he  proposed  that  we  BhonM 
dine  together  at  Crockford'a  in  half- 
an-hour,  and,  if  not  too  late  for  the 
ballet,  go  from  thence  to  the  Opera. 
"What  onild  I  doP — ^the  gastric-jnioes 
of  a  boy  who  has  just  £me  growing 
are  clamorous  in  the  extreme  about 
eijght  o'clock.    I  was  not  engaged  to 
dine  anywhere  else ;  I  had  noliome 
but  the  clubs, — ^a  home,  by  the  way, 
much  appreciated  by  sun^y  middle- 
aged  gentlemen,  who  ought  to  know 
better, — and,  though  I  do  not  excuse 
myself    for    the    inconsistency,   I 
merely  state  the  simple  fiict,   that 
the  upshot  of  all  my  good  resolu- 
tions and  virtuous  schemes  for  the 
future  was    my  sitting   unusually 
long  after  dinner  with  St.  HelierB, 
and  sundry  other  choice  spirits  who 
joined  our  party,  and  losing  five 
hundred  '  upstairs'  before  I  went  to 
bed. 

In  making  these  confessions,  I 
may  as  weU  state,  once  for  all,  that 
I  do  not  seek  to  conceal,  far  leas  to 
palliate,  the  follies  and  vices  into 
which  I,  and  such  as  I,  unhesitat- 
ingly  plunged.  Conscious  of  my 
own  defects,  I  am  aware  that  many 
young  men  enter  the  world  under 
far  worse  auspices  than  were  mine, 
and  come  out  of  that  searching 
ordeal  pure  and  unscathed;  but  I 
g^atly  fear  that  these,  if  not  excep- 
tions, are  at  least  only  a  minority ; 
that  mine  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
usual case;  and  if  such  be  the 
truth,  may  I  venture  to  hope  that 
the  simple  relation  of  facts  and  feel- 
ings, the  plain  unvarnished  recital 
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of  eftcli  step  in  the  downward  eoone, 
each  circamstance  in  Ihe  moral  per- 
version of  a  man  hom  and  bred  a 
.gentleman,  and  entering  life  throogh 
one  of  her  fairest  and  most  promising 
portals,  maj  serve  as  a  warning  ana 
A  beacon  to  those  who  are  themselyet 
aware  of  their  instability  when  ex- 
posed to  temptation — their  organio 
incapabiliiy  of  saying  '  No  1' 

How  often  do  we  see  a  youth,  and 
mare  particularly  the  yoonger  sons 
of  the  nobili^,  tlirast   apon  tiiA 
-world  in  the  fiJaest  of  all  false  posi- 
tiona — placed  in  a  station  which  he 
has  not  the  means  of  keeping  np* 
and  moving  in  a  sphere  mose  ne- 
eessary  expenses  must   eventoally 
entail  min  upon  him.    He  has  pro- 
bably been   educated  at  Eton  or 
Harrow,  with  his  brother  the  mar- 
<niis,  and  when  he  came  home  for 
we  hoHdays,  either  because  he  was 
mamma's  pet»  or  because  he  was 
better-lookmg  or  dererer  than  the 
peer  presumptive,  he  found  himself 
m  every  res^Bct  q|uite  as  important 
a  personage  as  his  elder  brother. 
He  rode  as  good  a  pony,  and  rode 
him  a  turn  luurder ;  was  put  into  as 
*  warm  a  comer'  by  the  keeper,  at 
his  grace's  lordly  battues,  and  was 
in  every  respect  on  the  same  footu^^r. 
So  far  so  good;  it  would  be  hard  to 
make  a  distinction  between  bom 
and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as  bad  lor 
the  elder  as  it  would  be  wholesome 
preparatory  trainingfor  the  younger. 
But  ere  long  the  jadcet  is  (£s(»TCled 
for  a  tailed-KXMt,  and  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  razors  and  a  dressing-case. 
Then  comes  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  still  the  young  one  holds  nis 
senior  a  neck-and-neck  race;  they  are 
both  '  tufts,'  and,  as  far  as  income 
goes,  very  much  on  a  par,  as  they  each 
run  into  debt  pretty  handsomely,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  which  debts  the 
duke,  though  not  as   a  matter  of 
course,  pays.    And  now  comes  the 
tug  of  war, — ^now  the  younger  lord- 
linfi;  enters  npon  the  world,  armed 
mdeed,  generally  speaking,  with  a 
frontlet  of  braas,  but  wofolly  defi- 
cient  in  the  more  valuable  metal  he 
has  all  his  life  been  learning  to 
squander  so  fireely.     '  Lord  (rf  his 
presence  and  small  land  beside,'  his 
nnk  gives  him  aa  entrance  into  the 
meat,  the  highest— what  is  called 
I  L       wcie^,  which  his  previous 
habits  teach  hmi  to  enjoy  and  appre- 


date.  Pleasure  is  for  a  time  a  wiSing 
hand-maid,  and  the  butterfly  frolics 
gaudilyinthesun;  but,unf<»tunatdy9 
a  day  of  reckoning  must  come ;  the 
longest  suffering  tradesmen  like  to 
be  paid  onoe  in  three  years»  u^d  a 
creditor  too  often  put  off  becomes  at 
each  postoonement  a  more  pitiless 
enemy.  Our  sdon  of  nobili^,  like 
the  duld  of  toil,  must  be  dothed  and 
^;  but  what  would  be  luxuries  to 
the  million  are  to  him  the  necessaries 
of  life.  It  is  as  indispensable  for 
him  to  be  well  dressed  as  it  is  for  a 
man  of  middle  station  to  be  dressed 
at  all ;  and  although  he  may  feed  at 
the  mahogany,  and  repose  on  the 
mattreases,  of  another,  yet  he  and  his 
valet  must  move  from  Castle  to 
Hall,  and  posting  is  proverbially 
only  to  be  effected  by  means  of 
ready  money. 

'  Then,  must  he  give  up  hunting,  to 
which  he  has  all  nis  life  been  accus- 
tomed, because,  forsooth,  he  cannot 
keep  horses  P — brought  up  with  the 
Bacmg  Calendar  ana  Stud  Book  at 
his  mgers'  ends,  must  he  abjure  the 
braoing  heath  «ad  the  vdvet  sward, 
over  which  he  loves  to  see  the 
&vourite  skimming  like  an  arrow  P 
Must  he  be  poisoned  with  rough, 
loaded  port,  to  whom  the  dean 
and  silky  Chateau  -  Margeaux  is 
as  mother's  milkP  —  or  must  he 
starve  upon  roast  mutton,  whose 
appetite  nas  been  hitherto  appeased 
withso^sN  de  bwauetf  ISo;  you 
cannot  break  through  the  habits  of 
a  lifetime  with  an  effort :  you  cannot 
redaim  the  eagle  whose  untamed 
youth  has  matured  in  his  lofty  eyrie, 
and  lure  him  to  jour  fist  like  a 
sparrow-hawk;  neither  can  you  ex- 
pect that  the  young  patrician,  whose 
Boyhood  has  oeen  undisciplined  and 
uncontrolled,  shall  suddenly  assume 
withhismanhood  those  prindplesand 
habits  which  it  costs  years  of  self- 
denial  to  acquire.  He  will  go  on  as 
he  has  begun,  and  when  hopdesdy 
involved  and  irretrievably  nuned,  it 
will  be  well  if  he  confine  himself  to 
preying  upon  the  unoffending  trades- 
man, and  do  not  carry  his  depreda- 
tions into  the  class  of  sodety  to 
i|hich  he  belongs. 

We  are  apt  to  attach  a  certain 
de^e  of  credit  to  the  expression, 
'  living  by  one's  wits,'  and  rather 
respeiS  the  individual  who  so  exists 
as  Deing  a  very  dever  fellow ;  but 
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if  we  consider  for  one  moment  to 
what  especial  profession  we  apply 
the  term,  we  snail  esteem  it  a  less 
enviable  distinction.  What  is  the 
man  who  lives  by  his  wits,  in  fact, 
but  one  who  trades  npon  the  want 
of  those  essentials'  in  another  P — ^who 
makes  use  of  his  own:  greater  dex- 
terity, better  information,  or  more 
favourable  luck,  to  fill  his  pockets 
at  the  expense  of  his  friends  and 
associates  r  who  loses  no  opportu- 
nity of  gettinc^  the  better  of  the 
very  man  whose  roof  shelters 
him,  '  and  whose  bread  he  eats  P 
And  is  this  a  worthy  occupation  for, 
the  well-bom  scion  of  a  long  line  of 
ehivalrousancestorsP — ^isthis  afitting 
station  for  one  in  whose  veins  the 
pure  old  JN'orman  blood  courses  un- 
stained? When  the  mailed  grasp 
of  his  warlike  sire  closed  but  upon 
the  knightly  lance,  shall  his  degene- 
rate fingers  wield  only  the  covetous 
pencil  of  a  betting-book  P  Shall  the 
noble  steed,  the  generous  auxiliary, 
the  y^  source  of  the  old  cham- 

E ion's  iame,  be  to  his  descendant 
ut  an  unconscious  machine  of  fraud 
and  disgrace  P  And  yet  to  such 
shifts  as  these  may  be  driven  the 
noblest  of  the  land[,'by  a  bad  edu- 
cation and  the  exigencies  of  a  false 
position. 

I  have  only  stated  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  they  may  have  come  under 
the  observation  of  most  of  us.  Let 
wiser  heads  than  mine  propose  the 
remedy. 

But  to  return  to  IFlora,  as  I  now 
found  myself  calling  her  in  piy  day- 
dreams, the  attachment,  sprung  up 
amidst  the  noise  and  turmod  oi  the 
review,  grew  and  flourished  even  in 
the  worldly  atmosphere  of  a  London 
season.  I  avoided  Mrs.  Man-trap ; 
I  made  no  further  inquiries  as  to 
Coralie,  and  the  first  time  I  saw  her 
again,  pirouetting  as  a  sylphide  in 
her  vocation,  she  studiously  avoided 
looking  towards  my  box,  and  showed 
no  indination  to  renew  our  strange 
acquaintanceship.  I  went  less  to. 
Crockford's,  and  when  there, 
shunned  the  htUe  room  ;  and  I 
dined  a  good  deal  at  Colonel  Bel- 
mont's, whose  cook  would  hai^ 
completely  destroyed  the  niomack 
of  any  man  whose  heart  was  imaf- 
fected.  I  took  to  mominff- walks  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  where  quite 
incidentally  I  used  to  come  across 
Miss  Belmont,  promenading  under 


the  guardianship  of  a  pariicuIaEly 
grim  personage,  who,  having   been 
her  nurse  ui  childhood,  now  acted 
as  waiting-maid  and  local  'dnevMia  to 
my  ladye-love.    These  were    veir 
pleasant  walks,  and  I  often   look 
oack  to  that  peaceful  time  as  a  sort 
of   smiling  oasis  in  the  waste   of 
my  reckless  and  tempestuous   life. 
People  may  sneer  at  the  cockney- 
beauties   of  Kensington    Gardens, 
but  for  my  part,  I  love  those  trim 
alleys  and  Ions  deep  glades  as  well 
as  anything  I  have  met  with  fiirther 
a  field;  and  were  it  not  that  the 
stems  of  the  fine  old  trees  become 
so  engrained  and  blackened    with 
soot,  you  might  fancy,  in  the  heart  of 
that  sylvan  scenery,  that  you  were 
hundreds  of  miles  from   London. 
The  sun  does  not  shine  now-a-days 
as  it  used  to  shine  upon  those  eai^y 
strolls ;  and  then,  when  the  world's 
morning  began  about  half-past  £Lve» 
P.M.,  we  were  wont  to  meet  again  -, 
for  it  was  a  time-honoured  custom 
with  the  kind  old  Colonel  to  take  his 
darling  out  for  a  ride  in  the  park 
regularly  as    the    afternoon    came 
roimd  ;    and    being,    partly    from 
absence  of  mind,  and  partly  from 
short-sightedness,  a  naost  inefficient 
guardian,  I  always  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  papa,  as  an  additional 
escort.    Need  I  say  the  welcome^ 
thoufh  not  so  loudly  expressed,  was 
u  wSrmly  murmured  ^m  the  lip. 
of  the  daughter.    The  rides  were 
nearly  as  delightful  as  the  walks, 
for  flora  look^  unspeakably  lovely 
in  a  riding-habit,  ana  being  a  some- 
what timid  equestrian,  required  all 
the  little  attentions  and  assistances 
which  it  was  my  delight  to  lavish. 
Many  men  are  wonderfully  suscep- 
tible to  beauty  on  horsebadc,  and 
are  completely  captivated  by   the 
skilful   e^uitetion    of   the   woman 
they  admire ;  but  I  confess  to  a  par- 
tiality for  the  less  daring  fair  one, 
whose    characteristic    helplessness 
and  dependence  on  man  are  more 
agreeably    manifested    when    she 
leans  towards  him  for  support  and 
encouragement,  than  when  she  kicks 
the  dirt  up  in  his  face,  as  she  tears 
along  before  him,  in  all  the  trimnph 
of  hmding  a  thorough-bred  one,  that 
its  lord  and  master  is  unable  to  ride, 
but  that  carries  her,  with  her  light 
and  gentle  hand,  quietly  enon^ 

I  have  seen  women  mounted  and 
accoutred  at  the  covert-side,  as  if 
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they  meant  business,  eager  and 
excited  aa  the  yery  huntsman  him- 
self, when  the  shaking  gone  re- 
echoed to  the  crash  of  me  pack.  I 
have  seen  them,  though  not  many, 
sitting  steadily  down  in  their  saddles, 
as  they  got  away  alongside  of  the 
leading  hounds,  skim  the  pastures, 
and  flit  oyer  the  fences,  luce  birds 
upon  the  wing;  and  there  haye 
been  instances  of  the  weaker  sex 
winning  the  honour  of  'e;oing  best' 
through  a  run  from  '  find  to  finish,' 
4nd  'cutting  down,'  firom  sheer 
nerye  and  determination,  the 
bearded  sons  of  Nimrod  themselyes. 
But  I  confess  that  I  was  neyer  prone 
to  be  captiyated  by  proW^ss  such  as 
this ;  and  haye  eyen  had  the  bad 
taste  to  think  that  these  heroines 
woidd  haye  been  infinitely  more 
fascinating  sitting  at  home,  with 
their  feet  upon  the  fender  and  per- 
petrating worsted-work,  ay,  eyen 
although  it  should  entail  the  yery 
counting  of  the  stitches  them- 
selyes. 

No  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was 
Flora.    She  possessed  a  bay  mare 
that  she  thought  and  belieyed  per- 
fection, for  whose  prowess  she  enter- 
tained the  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration, not  unmingled  with  fear; 
and,  truth  to  say,  the  bay  mare  was 
a  good-looking  animal  enough,  and 
wilh  her  mistress  on  her  back,  com- 
pleted a  yery  channing  pair;  and 
alongside  of  this  bay  mare  it  was 
my  greatest  pleasure  to  saunter,  re- 
garmess  of  the  good  Colonel,  who  oc- 
cupied the  other  flank,  and  who  was 
sure  to  pick  up  some  old  friend  or 
companion  in  arms,  with  whom  he 
interchanged  a  considerable  amount 
of  twaddle,  whilst  Flora  and  I  rode 
on  in  that  sweet  communion  of  kin- 
dred snirits,  which  is  eyen  more  de- 
lightful, when  tempered  with  a  de- 
gree of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  than 
when  the  fatal  words,  once  spoken, 
haye  giyen  to  the  relation  existing 
between  the  twain  a  decided  cha- 
racter and  a  name. 

'  There  is  that  horrid  woman 
again,'  would  Flora  say  to  me,  as 
we  paced  up  and  down^the  crowded 
'  riae,'  and  m  each  oft-repeated  turn 
encountered  the  rounded  form  of 
Mrs.  Man-trap,  on  her  showy  steed. 
'  What  makes  her  stare  so  P  would 
add  my  gentle  companion,  as  the 
bold  eyes  and  saucy  smile  would 
greet  me  with  a  meaning  nod.    I 


felt  instinctiyely,  I  know  not  why, 
that  I  had  made  an  enemy,  and  eyer 
after,  receiying  and  returning  the 
salute  of  my  ci-devant  goddess,  I 
felt  a  creeping  sensation  of  impend- 
ing eyil  that  was  unaccountable  as 
it  seemed  absurd. 

Gradually,  as  these  rides  went  on» 
and  I  became  a  more  and  more 
familiar   guest   at   the    house    of 
Colonel  IB^lmont,  I  found  myself  re- 
lapsing in  society  into  the  grade  of 
an     '  engiu^ed    man,'    and   conse- 
quently, 01  less   and  less  account 
amongst  the  ball-giying  dames  and 
ball-going  damsels  of  my  acquaint- 
ance.   People  began  to  nod  to  me 
with  a  meaning  smile ;  and  one  or 
two  intimate  friends  of  my  own  had 
already  (the  profane  and  confirmed 
bachelors!)   'hoped  it  wasn't  true,' 
and  begged  to  know  when  I  was  to 
be  'turned  off.'    And  yet  I  had 
neyer  spoken  a  word  that  could  be 
construed  into  a  proposal  by  Miss 
Belmont,  or  hinted  my  intentions 
to  the  good  old  Colonel.    Howeyer, 
I  had  tnought  a  good  deal  about  it 
myself,  and  had  made  up  ttlj  mind 
tluLt  it  was  absolutely  essential  for 
'Flora's  happiness  as  for  mine,  that 
we  should  spend  the  rest  of  our  Hyes 
together  as  man  and  wife ;  this  in- 
fatuation being  the  more  confirmed 
by  my  own  restlessness  and  discom- 
fort, when  the  illness  of  a  near  rela^ 
tiye  occasioned  the  temporary  ab-. 
sence  of  the  Belmonts  from  London. 
I  began  seriously  to  think  of  rushing 
into  matrimony,  and  withdrawing 
myself  from  all  the  dissipations  ana 
follies  of  the  world ;  for  which  I  de- 
seryed  the  less  credit,  as  the  London 
season  was  now  rapidly  dwindling 
to  its  close.     I  took  to  leading  a 
rational  and  manly  kind  of  life,  de- 
pending upon  my  brother  officers 
for  society,  and  entering  ardently 
into  all  those  yigorous  sports  and 
athletic  exercises  so   popular  with 
the  young  officers  of '  tne  brigade.' 

It  was  our  greatest  delight  on 
those  fine  summer  mornings  to  rush 
down  to  the  margin  of  dirty  and 
yenerable  Father  Thames,  tfCLO,  em- 
barking in  a  four-oar,  dash  merrily 
up  the  riyer  to  breakfast,  in  the 
time-honoured  parlour  of  the  Eed 
House, — an  edifice  now,  alas!  to  be 
swept  awa^  by  the  unsparing  march 
of  modem  improyement.  ^o  more 
shall  the  joyial  crew,  leaping  from 
their  shaUop,  rash  headlong  to  the 
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charge,  and  demolish  a  breakfast* 
mdi  as  those  alone  dare  to  face 
whose  appetites  are  sharpened  by  the 
keen  healthj  morning  air,  and  cujtos- 
tions  fortified  by  t^  Tigour  of  an 
oarsman's  condition.  No  more  shall 
the  cool  and  unerring  shot  level  his 
deadly  tabes,  as  he  quietly  lays  five 
to  two  mK>n  the  gon,  and  ere  the 
'  blue  rock/  swiftest  of  the  children 
of  air,  rises  three  feet  from  tiie 
opening  trap,  mows  him  down  upon 
the  sward  with  a  rapiditj^  and  pre- 
dsion  that  deserve  to  wm,  as  win 
he  does,  a  golden  Tictorr.  No  more 
shall  Messrs.  Htcherana  Wing  shoot 
off  their  ties  with  Captain  Socket 
and  Major  Snap,  and  decide  witiiin 
these  echoing  fists  who  shall  claim 
the  honour  of  being  the  best  shot  in 
£nf  land.  No,  the  place  must  go  to 
make  room  for  a  new  park,  that  the 
increasing  population  of  our  wonder- 
ful metropolis  may  have  a  space 
wherein  to  breathe  themselTes  when 
leleased  from  toil ;  and  much  as  we 
may  regret  the  loss,  we  cannot  cavil 
at  the  object.  We  can  only  say, 
*  we  could  nave  better  spared  a'oetter 
house.'  But  in  the  pafany  days  of 
that  waterman's  resort  we  made  the 
most  oi  it  indeed.  Morning  after 
morning  mi^t  be  seen  our  four-oar, 
with  or  aeamst  tide,  shooting  over 
the  mud^  vraters  on  its  upward 
voyage  ^irou^  the  mimic  waves  of 
a  passing  steamer,  that  caught  the 
tossing  Made  of  the  oar,  whid^unless 
dexterously  feathered,  enforced  u^on 
tiie  novice  the  disgrace  of  '  catchmg 
aorab.' 

'  Give  way  I  my  lads,'saf  s  Maltby, 
as  he  bends  his  stalwart  back  to  the 
atroke,  and  times  each  dip  of  his  oar 
with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum, 
while  the  sharp-nosed  craft  springs 
inward  like  a  race-horse  to  the 
apor — 'Give  way!'  and  we  dash 
vnder  Westminster  Bridge,  with  its 
grim  yawning  arches,  and  massire 
stone  buttreMes,  by  which  the  tide 
always  appears  to  be  rushing  so 
furiously — '  Give  way !'  and  we  speed 
past  the  New  Hovses  of  Parliament, 
seen  only  to  real  advantage  from  the 
lirer,  and  now  shining  gorgeously 
beautifrd  in  the  warmth  of  tl^  rising 
■un—'Gire  way!'  and  our  lungs 
xespire  more  freely,  as  the  perspira- 
tioa  stsrts  from  oat  brows,  and  we 
awing  gallantly  along  by  the  dull 
frowning  walls  of  w&t  the  water- 
IMA  call  'the  Plenipotaitiary  on 


MiUbanke'-^'Give  way!'  the  Bed 
House  looms  in  sight,  and  the  bow* 
oar  is  discovered  turning  his  head 
round  to  look  for  the  promised 
haven,  and  reproved  acooraingky — 
'  Give  way !'  for  a  hundred  more  ot 
these  lon^,  vigorous,  and  well-timed 
strokes  will  iSke  us  across  the  river 
to  where  break&st  is  even  now  hemg 
prepared — *  Grive  way  I'  for  even  as 
the  jockey  finishes  nis  race  with  a 
rush,  even  as  the  post-Hoy  boils  «p 
the  gallop  he  has  reserved  for  't& 
avenue,'  even  so  does  it  behove  tii0 
well-trained  crew  to  throw  the  whola 
vigour  of  their  stalwart  shoulders 
ai^  lithe,  atiiletic  forms  into  those 
concluding  efforts  that  are  to  shoot 
their  quivering  baik  to  the  shore 
and,  as  Jack  "Emery,  the  best  of  fel- 
lows and  most  skilled  of  watermen, 
calls  it,  'bring  her  in  handsome/ 
Willingly  do  we  bend  to  the  tasl^ 
and  just  as  we  are  speedmg  along  at 
our  beet,  and  are  thinking,  some  of 
us,  that  lungs  and  muscle  will  not 
last  for  ever,  the  welcome  'easy' 
poises  every  oar  above  the  surfiuse, 
as  though  arrested  in  mid-stroke  bjr 
a  charm,  and  '  rowed  of  all'  is  fol- 
lowed l^  the  rattling  of  the  thol^ 
pins,  and  the  immeotate  looseaing 
of  every  tongue,  that  has  hitherto 
been  too  short  of  breath  to  speak,  as 
our  lonjg  taper  oars  aie  shipped  and 
our  fairy  keel  grates  against  iine 
shingle  of  the  destined  port.    Out 

CLps  the  bow-oar,  armed  with  a 
t-hook,  and,  bold  as  Captain 
Cook  amoagst  the  savages,  and 
leaving  our  careful  waterman  to 
secure  the  boat,  we  mah  tumul* 
tnously  in  to  breakfast. 

Wi£h  constant  practice,  under  tha 
able  tuition  of  the  'professional' 
above-mentumed,  we  formed  no  de» 
epioahle  crew,  for  amateurs,  at  that 
time.  Maltby,  who  was  alwaya 
present  with  his  regiment  during 
the  summer,  in  <»rder  that  his  leavo 
might  commenoe  in  Novend>er,  a 
month  whose  saddened  hues  and 
leafless  copses  were  far  dearer  to 
ti&e  enthuauyrtic  fox-hunter  than  a)l 
the  luxuriance  of  fldorious  June-* 
Maltby  tock  the  (Mce  of  'stroke/ 
and  acquitted  himself  as  so  keen  a 

Sirit  and  stalwart  a  frame  were 
[ely  to  do  in  that  responsible  situa- 
tion. TTiHingdon,  with  his  canny 
pale  face,  his  lithe  frame,  and  indo- 
mitable pluck,  pulled  No.  2.  My 
duly  was  to  Isboar  like  a  galley* 
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flkiTe,  with  Btnuning  smews  and 
gnnnine  Goantenazice,  at  No.  3; 
wkilst  Tom  Taft,  a  pocket  Herenles 
in  frame,  a  dismoimted  Bacdms  in 
Ikabits,  wielded  the  how-oar  and 
floimshed  the  hoat-hook  with  a 
Tigoar  and  a  qnaintneBS  all  his 
own* 

Snoh  a  erew,  in  such  trainings 
were  no  nnworthy  foes  even  for  the 
top-sawyers  of  the  Goosander  Cluh ; 
and  as  it  would  hare  heen  a  sad  pity 
ihat  so  mneh  energy  and  condition 
should  he  thrown  away,  articles 
were  entered  into,  at  my  instigation, 
that  we  should  make  a  match  with 
a  oertain  chosen  fonr  of  that  aquatic 
body,  to  enliven  the  dull  season  of 
an  aatomn  in  London,  and  fnmish 
food  for  the  eolnmns  of  the  weekly 
sporting  jonmalB.  My  old  hahits 
were  snmciently  strong  within  me 
to  indnee  me  to  get,  hy  every  mesns 
in  my  powMT,  the  hest  mformation  as 
to  the  pace  of  onr  antagonists,  and 
the  '  time'  in  which  they  did  their 
several  distances;  on  comparing 
which  with  onr  own,  it  appeared  to  . 
me  that  there  was  money  to  he  made 
oat  of  the  proceedings,  and  that  if 
we  could  only  keep  Tom  Toft  from 
the  decanters  and  the  heer-harrel, 
we  ought  to  make  a  pretty  good  cer- 
tainty of  winning.  After  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  called  by  the 
vulgar  '  chaff,'  time,  place,  and  dis- 
tance were  arranged,  and  onr  re- 
■peetive  orews  havmg  decided  npon 
ihe  colours  of  their  Jerseys  and  the 
capabilities  of  their  steerers,  went 
into  strong  training  forthwith.  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  diet  pre- 
scribed to  them,  or  the  particular 
r^;imen  adopted  by  Messrs.  Bnffles» 
Mikllerd,  Stretcher,  and  Bowes,  our 
four  laborious  adversaries,  but  I  can 
onlvbear  witness  to  the  perseverance 
irim  whidi  oar  own  crew  disenssed 
Taiw  mutton-chops  and  porter  at 
each  period  when  exhausted  nature 
reqaired  refreshment.  I  have  ever 
since  loathed  the  taste  of  beer,  and 
arppredated  most  heartilv  the  scien- 
tEDc  transformations  of  a  sldlfnl 
cook.  Day  after  day  we  fed  like 
eannibals,  and  worked  like  Helots. 
Pay  after  day,  the  skin  got  dearer, 
the  moseles  harder,  and  the  face 
thinner,  till  at  last  we  boasted  that 
WB  were  not  to  be  '  blown'  by  pace 
or  ezhaosted  by  labour.  Once  only 
Tom  Taft  was  granted  a  dispensa- 
turn  from  the  sevsrily  of  our  rolesy 


and  allowed  to  dine  out  with  an 
aunt  in  Eaton-square,  whom  it  would 
have  been  impolitic  to  offend.  But 
the  aunt  possessed  a  store  of  a  cer- 
tain dry  old  p<»t,  and.  by  cross- 
examination  of  her  butler,  an  office 
I  took  upon  myself,  I  discovered 
that  Master  l!nomas  had  drunk 
thereof  two  whole  bottles  to  his  own. 
cheek  during  the  very  short  interval 
that  he  was  left  alone  in  the  din- 
ing-room, whilst  coffee  was  being 
prepared  up-stairs.  We  allowed  no 
more  dinner  engagements  till  the 
match  was  over,  and  our  jovial 
'  bow'  was  obliged  to  console  him- 
self for  present  abstinence  by  anti- 
cipating the  glorious  joUincation 
with  which  he  was  confident  of  cele- 
brating our  coming  victory.  As  the 
time  for  the  match  drew  nearer,  so 
did  the  weather  become  more  and 
more  unpropitious,  tin  the  eventful 
day  itself  arrived,  heralded  by  a  con- 
tinual downMl  of  rain  that,  if  St. 
Swithin  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
must  have  truly  ^addened  the  heart 
of  that  ladirymose  worthy.  First 
of  all,  we  thought  it  was  sure  to  dear 
at  noon,  aad  when  noon  came,  the 
rain  descended  in  straighter  lines 
than  ever;  then  we  voted,  as  we 
shivered  in  the  damp,  dull  atmo- 
sphere, it  would  be  far  pleasanterto 
pull  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and 
the  weather  must  improve  by  that 
time.  Then  we  }^  a  look  at  the 
style  of  the  other  crew,  as  they  came 
down  with  the  tide  in  a  preparatory 
breadier — ^Maltby  thinkmg  it  better 
to  reserve  his  own  forces  entirdy 
Ibr  the  struggle.  It  was  the  longest 
and  most  unsettled  day  I  ever  spent, 
and  I  felt  quite  rejoiced  when,  at 
seven  in  the  eveniuj^,  the  weadier 
still  clouded  and  drizzling,  I  found 
myself  seated  in  my  own  place  in 
tlie  boat,  arranging  my  stretcher, 
and  preparing  for  the  coming  tug 
of  war. 

It  was  seven  o'dock  ere  the  pre- 
liminaries were  fiurly  arranged,  the 
judge  appointed,  and  the  umpires 
placed.  Tne  dulness  of  tiie  weather 
prevented  our  bdng  honoured  widi 
a  large  quantity  of  spectators,  at 
which  we  were  as  well  pleased,  and 
the  river  for  once  was  clearer  of 
craft  than  usual.  like  a  race-horse 
taking  his  canter,  ere  he  engages  in 
the  strife  of  speed,  we  shot  away 
for  a  half-mile  '  spurt,'  to  get  tho- 
Toaghly  into  oar  swing,  befoBe  1ii» 
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real  contest  should  commence,  and 
when  we  felt  our  muscles  elastic 
and  our  lungs  clear,  we  wheeled  the 
long  narrow  boat  into  its  appointed 
place,  and,  with  beating  hearts  and 
quivering  limbs,  sat  watchingeagerl^ 
&r  the  start.  The  signal  shot  is 
£red — and  we  are  off  I  From  that 
moment,  till,  with  bent  and  aching 
back,  with  numbed  arms,  and  drip- 
ping brow,  I  staggered  on  to  terra 
firma,  and  knew  oy  the  congratula- 
tions of  my  fi^ends  that  we  Imd  won 
a  severew  contested  race  by  a 
len^^th,  I  have  but  a  vague  recol- 
lection of  the  events  of  the  match : 
it  is  all  confused  and  misty  as  the 
dim  perceptions  of  a  dream.  There 
.was  the  shooting  rush  of  our  keel 
and  the  ripple  of  the  water  in  our 
wake,  keepmg  melodious  time  to 
the  roll  of  the  oars,  as  they  feathered 
regularlj  in  their  ruUocks ;  sounds 
echoed  mdistinctly  from  the  adver- 
sary, which,  like  some  phantom- 
boat,  still  hovered  near,  —  now 
along;side,  now  on  our  track,  now 
drawing  slightly  in  advance ;  there 
was  the  steersman's  ea^er  face  peer- 
ing at  times  over  Maltby's  shoulder, 
as  he  bent  to  and  fro  with  every 

1'erk  of  the  dancing  craft,  as  though 
le  too  were  helping  her  along; 
there  were  the  swelling  muscles  of 
Maltby's  back  and  shoulders,  rising 
and  failing,  as  our  stalwart  captain 
bent  gallimtly  to  his  oar ;  there  was 
the  hot  breath  o^the  calm  and  indo- 
mitable Hillingdon  fanning  my  bare 
neck  at  regular  intervals,  as  he  laid 


his  lengthy  frame  well  forward  to  the 
sweeping  stroke;  there  was  my 
own  olood  boiling  with  labour  and 
excitement,  and  the  indescribable 
exhilaration  of  spirits,  arising  from 
severe  muscular  exertion  and  the 
unfailing  determination  to  die  rather 
than  give  in.  Once  and  once  only 
I  was  able  to  steal  a  look  at  the 
other  boat :  it  was  towards  the  dose 
of  the  contest,  and  we  were  slightly 
ahead.  There  was  but  one  word 
spoken  by  any  of  our  crew,  an(}  its 
effect  was  electrical.  '  Kow !'  said 
Maltby,  as  with  redoubled  vigour 
he  strained  to  the  task! — 'Howl* 
gasped  Hillingdon,  behind  me,  in  a 
sepulchral  whisper  through  his 
grmding  teeth — and  'NowP  I  re- 
peated, as,  with  desperate  energy^,  I 
tugged  at  my  resisting  oar.  The 
monosyllable  did  it ! — ^1  know  not 
how  or  when,  but  having  pulled  as 
I  never  pulled  before,  and  hope 
never  to  pull  again,  having  outlasted 
by  sheer  '  condition*  the  unfair  tax 
upon  nature  which  such  efforts  de- 
mand, I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that,  after  a  severe  and 
well-contested  struggle,  we  beat  our 
adversaries  on  the  goal  by  a  short 
boat's  length. 

Let  me  draw  a  veil  over  the  tri- 
umph, and  the  dinner,  composed  of 
both  crews,  which  celebrated  it. 
Tom  Tuft  took  the  chair,  and  how- 
.  ever  many  bottles  he  owed  himself 
for  his  abstinence  and  self-denial, 
I  think  he  must  have  paid  them 
all  up. 


Chaftbb  IK. 

A  UAK  OF  TfiE  WORLD'S  OPINIONS  ON  HATSIXONT — UW^  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS — 
THE  MOUNTAIN  AND  THE  UOOa— PRIVATE  PLAT — A  HOSTILE  MSETINGI — 'A  XIBB 
IS  AS  GOOD  AS  A  MILE.' 

It  was  now  about  the  middle  of 
August,  and  the  excitement  of  our 
boat-race  being  over,  London  began 
to  get  insufferably  hot,  dusty,  and 
stupid:  everybody  had  left  town, 
and  the  very  waiters  in  the  dubs 
were  looking  forward  to  their  little 
excursion  to  the  sea-side.  St.  He- 
llers had  been  absent  on  the  conti- 
nent for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  was 
tile  person  I  should  have  least  ex- 
pected to  meet,  when,  to  my  sur- 
prise, one  hot  and  languid  after- 
noon, as  I  sauntered  listlessly  down 
St.  James's-street,  I  discovered  that 
the  only  other  individual  occupying 
the  pavement  of  that  once-crowdea 


resort  was  St.  Heliers  himself- 
route,  as  he  immediately  informed 
me,  for  the  best  moor  and  the  most 
comfortable  shooting-lodge  in  the 
north  of  Scotland ;  '  where,  Digby, 
my  boy,'  added  the  good-natured 
peer,  '  if  you  will  come  down  with 
me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  yon 
lots  of  grouse  and  occasional  deer, 
and  a  good  deal  of  that  old  claret 
you  so  luphly  approve.'  I  jumped 
at  the  otter,  ana  having  with  litde 
difficulty  obtained  sufficient  leave 
from  my  mihtary  duties,  that  very 
night  saw  me,  in  company  with  my 
noble  host,  occupying  a  cowpie  of 
the  London  ana  North  Weatem 
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■  Sailway,  and,  in  defiance  of 
directors'  bye-laws,  and  forir-shil- 
ling  penalties,  .filling  it  with  the 
fumes  of  the.choicest  and  most  fra- 

rat  of  cigars.  And  now,  I  think, 
cannot  illustrate  St.  Heliers' 
views  upon  men  and  things,  includ- 
ing  women,  better  than  by  detailing 
a  oonyersation  which  took  place 
between  us,  as  we  sped  along  north- 
.ward  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour,  and  which  he  opened  by  an 
obseryation  on  what  he  called  the 
'mistaken  notion'  of  marrying  at 
my  time  |Of  life.  '  What  is  tms  I 
hear,  Digby,'  said  he,  between  the 
pufis  of  ms  cigar,  'about  you  and 
Miss  Belmont  P  Of  course  you  don't 
mean  to  marry  herP' 

•Well,'  I  replied,  'I  certainly 
did  think  of  it.    But  why  not  P' 

•Why  not! — ^why  should  youP 
Has  she  a  yery  large  fortime  P' 

'  Not  a  sixpence,  I  belieye,  during 
her  father's  life,'  I  answered ;  •  but, 
of  course,  if  I  married,  I  should  sell 
out,  and  go  and  live  yery  quietly 
somewhere  in  the  country. 

St.  Heliers'  face,  at  this  proposal, 
would  have  been  a  picture.  '  Have 
you  considered  how  badly  such  a 
life  would  suit  youP'  he  said,  with 
more  earnestness  than  he  usually 
showed  in  any  matters  not  bearing 
directly  on  himself:  '  haye  you  con- 
sidered how  yery  much  disgusted 
you  would  be  beiore  two  years  had 
elapsed  P  Of  course  it  is  no  business 
of  mine,  and  I  neyer  like  to  bore 
people  by  giving  them  advice,  but 
when  I  see  an  agreeable,  pleasant 
fellow  making  with  his  eyes  shut 
for  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  I  can- 
not, in  common  chanty,  refrain 
from  asking  him  if  he  knows  where 
he  is  going.' 

'  Well/  I  interposed,  '  but  I  do 
not  see  the  irrevocable  step  quite  in 
that  light.' 

'That  is  because  you  do  not  in 
the  least  know  what  you  are  going 
to  undertake.  TVust  me,  I  nave 
Been  a  great  deal  of  life,  my  dear 
Digby,  and,  for  a  fellow  like  you, 
marriage,  on  a  small  income,  would 
be  worse  than  transportation.  You 
like  to  come  and  dme  with  me,  for 
instance,  because  I  have  a  really 
good  cook,  and  you  meet  a  pleasant 
party,  with  whom  you  have  lots  of 
fun.  Are  you  prepared  to  sit  down 
every  day,  mmd  you,  to  a  bad 
dinner,  with  the  same  individual. 


whatever  may  have  occurred  to 
damp  the  spirits  or  ruffle  the  good 
humour  of  that  constant  UteS-tite 
companion  P  You  hate  being 
bothered  about  trifles,  and  looking 
into  any  items  of  expense — ^how  shafl 
you  li&e  to  have  to  speak  to  the 
butcher  about  the  mutton  being  too 
fat,  and  add  up  the  grocer's  oook 
with  a  ready-reckoner,  to  find  out 
whether  he  nas  overcharged  you  for 
your  tea  P  I  conclude  you  are  fond 
of  what  the  lower  orders  call  a 
day's  pleasuring,  as  you  are  con- 
stant even  at  Hampton,  and  never 
miss  a  Derby, — but  how  will  it  do 
to  exchange  Xavish's  drag  and  tho 
jollity  of  luncheon  on  the  course, 
for  a  drive  out  in  an  open  carriage 
in  all  weathers  as  far  as  the  turn- 
nike  and  iMick,  more  particularly  if 
Mrs.  Grand  diould  happen  to  be 
nervous,  and,  what  is  no  unusual 
effect,  becomes  cross  when  she  is 
frijghtenedP  I  pass  over  all  the 
minor  annoyances,  of  squalling 
children,  (instead  of  the  Opera,  at 
which  I  happen  to  know  you  are  a 
pretty  constant  attendant,)  squab- 
bling servants,  smoky  chinmeysy 
windows  that  let  the  water  run 
through  them,  and  drains  that  do 
not ;  neither  will  I  dwell  upon  the 
petty  details  of  what  housekeepers 
call  'sundries,'  such  as  mops, 
brooms,  toothpicks,  soap,  soda,  and 
sand-paper,  all  of  which  somebodr 
must  look  into;  but  I  will  only  ask 
you,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  to 
reflect  for  an  instant  on  the  galling 
restraint,  the  intolerable  discomfort 
it  would  be  to  a  man  of  your  habits 
and  pursuits,  to  be  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  respectability  of  demeanour 
and  to  behave  himself  with  propriety 
on  all  occasions  P 

The  gravity  with  which  my 
monitor  propounded  this  last  objeo- 
tion,  as  if  it  were  indeed  a  poser, 
was  too  much  for  both  of  us,  and 
bursts  of  lau^ter  prevented  the 
possibility  of  our  carrying  on  the 
conversation  with  the  seriousnesa 
the  subject  demanded:  but  as  X 
drew  my  travelling'-cap  over  my 
brows,  and  composed  mjrself  to 
sleep  in  my  comer,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  1k>w  thoroughly  the  man  of 
the  wond  had  exposed  his  own  cha- 
racter, his  own  mtense  regard  for 
self,  in  the  matrimonial  lecture  with 
which,  in  reaUy  intended  kindness, 
he  treated  me.     I  saw  what  he 
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meant :  I  knew  ihiere  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  given  np, — ^that  if,  in  my 
nodtion,  I  choae  to  many*  I  must 
loirego  luxuries,  and  do  wiilioiit  ex- 
citement ;  of  flJl  this  I  was  aware, 
and  folly  conaciooB  that  the  aacrifioe 
mieht  cost  me  many  a  sigh;  bat  atiH, 
I  tnought,  there  are  many  pkatnres 
enjoyed  by  those  who  live  mr  others 
rather  thui  themselTes,  of  whidi  I 
am  as  yet  wholly  ignorant.  Man  is 
not  intended  to  exert  all  his  highest 
energies  for  his  own  gratifioation, — 
the  reflected  happiness  of  another 
should  be  the  createst  happiness  to 
ourselves,  and  we  increase  our 
aonrees  of  enioyment  as  we  increase 
oar  responsiDmties.  With  all  his 
wit,  all  nis  plausible  aiffuments  and 
onsporinK  ridicule,  my  better  nature 
tddme  fiiat  St.  Heliers  was  wrong. 
And  yet— and  }ret,  I  pondered  am 
hesitated,  marriage  was  a  serious 
undertaking ;  I  would  pat  it  oflf  a 
little ;  the  present,  as  usual,  was  my 
£nt  ohject.  I  had  a  delightful  six 
we^  of  sport  to  anticipate,  and,  as 
many  a  wise  man  has  done  on  a 
frr  more  important  subject,  I 
dirunk  from  coming  to  a  final  deei- 
■ion  till  'some  more  conyenient 
aeason.' 

In  the  meantime,  we  soon  arrived 
ai  St.  H^ers'  picturesque  lodge  in 
the  fax  north,  now,  in  these  days  of 
steam,  brought  within  a  compara- 
thrcly  easy  mstanee  of  London,  but 
once  a  good  fortniffht's  toil,  and 
wild  and  rugged  wiu  its  fiKyWninff 
mountains,  its  boundless  moors,  ana 
deep,  dark,  silent  loch,  as  if  civiliza- 
tion had  never  penetrated  into  those 
&Btnesse»— the  naunts  of  the  heath- 
eock  and  the  mallard,  the  waiy  red 
deer  and  the  tameless  eagle.  IS  ever 
a  merrier  party  met  tograier  to  en- 
joy the  best  of  dinners  and  the 
most  undeniable  of  wine,  after 
tramping  and  toiling  the  livekmff 
day  over  rugged  mountain  ana 
heathery  eorrie,  than  assembled 
nshtbjr  at  St.  Heliers'  hospitable 
table.  Jack  Lavish  of  course  was 
there,  and  the  life  and  soul  of  our 
party.  Major  Martingale,  who 
eould  shoot  m  a  form  that  Norfolk 
itself  eannot  surpass,  and  who  was 
ever  pr^^md  to  baek  his  own 
prowess  with  'the  grooves,'  the 
*  smooth  bore,'  or '  the  rod,'  for  any 
amount  of  wager  that  the  incredu- 
lous might  choose  to  hazard,  was  no 
nunn  siiiiliMj  oil  the  hill,no 


oomnanion  over  the  maiio- 
gany ;  ana  he,  too,  was  one  of  the 
seleot  assemblage.  My  kindest 
friend  and  favounte  associate,  tJie 
talented  and  romantio  HiUingdon, 
who,  with  all  his  lore  for  the  pieta- 
resque  and  fondness  for  travel,  had 
never  been  in  Scotland,  was  expected 
at  the  end  of  the  week ;  and  wim  such 
companions,  highland  sport,  high* 
land  scenery,  and,  above  aU,  high- 
land air,  what  more  could  mortal 
num  desire  P  My  first  day's  grouse- 
shooting,  in  company  with  our  host 
himself,  wiU  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  passed  our 
momines:  our  evenings,  alas!  wees 
devoted  to  excitement  neither  so 
healthy  nor  so  harmless. 

Eveiythinff  St.  Heliers  did» 
whether  in  uie  way  of  sport  or  in 
the  graver  matters  of  life,  was 
done  m  the  most  efficient,  snd,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  most  comfort- 
able manner.  He  never  began 
shooting  till  the  20th  of  August^ 
instead  of  eagerly  forestalling  his 
sport  on  the  12th,  consequent^  his 
birds  were  full  grown  and  fit  to  kill, 
and  his  annual '  bag'  better  than  his 
neighbours'.  Others,  who  could  not 
boast  half  his  bodily  viffour,  would 
toil  and  exhaost  thems^es  before 
half  the  day  was  over,  and  return 
languid  and  weary,  leaving  the  best 
part  of  their  ground  untondied. 
pTot  so  my  lord ;  he  shot,  as  he  said» 
'  for  pleasure,'  and  a  pleasant  si^^ 
it  was  to  see  him  mounted  on  the 
deverest  of  shooting-ponies,  whose 
back  he  never  quittM  till  luncheon- 
time,  knocking  over  his  birds  right 
and  left  from  the  saddle,  with  a 
merry  smile  and  jovial  remark,  whilst 
ever  and  anon  he  refireshed  himself 
from  a  huge  wicker-covered  jar  of 
sherry  and  water,  the  element  bea^ 
ing  small  proportion  to  the  wine,  and 
carried  by  his  '  giUie-Ganymede,'  as 
he  ^[uaintly  called  a  heatner-legged 
retamer  t^d  off  for  tiiis  especial 
duty,  and  strictly  enjoined  upon  no 
account  to  quit  for  one  moment  his 
master's  side.  Two  coaple  of  high- 
bred pointers,  broke  to  hvnt  to^^euer 
without  a  mistake,  obeyed  thesignah 
of  a  waiy  and  fo^eaX  xeeper,  to  the 
wave  of  whose  arm  they  iastao- 
taneously  dropped;  two  more  coajde, 
straining  in  the  leash,  held  by  two 
active  '  gillies,'  were  ready  to  relieve 
their  companions,  ndiilst,  walking 
steadily  in  the  rear,  two  lynx-syea 
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asoBtanis  were  deroted  solely  to  tiie 
dp:Ur  of  marking  game,  and  picking 
m  dead  birds.  I  walked  upon  St. 
Helien'  left,  the  position  in  whioh 
he  always  placed  nis  friend,  for,  as 
lie  truly  remarked, '  I  can  shoot  himi, 
bat  he  cannot  shoot  me.'  And  in 
this  order  we  marshalled  our  forces, 
to  beat  np  theqnarters  of  the  grouse 
snd  the  black  cook. 

Of  course  we  ooold  both  shoot 
*  ahofve  a  bit,'  as  in  these  days  of  im- 
provement in  fire-arms  who  cannot  P 
and  woe  to  the  xmwary  bird  that 
orossed  within  range  of  Lancaster's 
deadly  tabes.  *  Mark,'  I  shoated,  as 
a  brood,  floahed  almost  at  my  feet» 
wheeled  down  the  wind  to  my  com^ 
panion,  leaving  the  two  ola  birds 
napping  their  life  oat  on  the  heather 
in  tront  of  me.  *  Bang — bang,'  is 
the  reply,  and  two  more  fall  to  his 
deadly  aim,  whilst  the  well-drilled 
pony  stands  like  a  form  of  granite, 
and  the  peer  reloads  with  the  rapiditf 
of  a  Cossack.  We  count  our  spoils 
when  hmcheon-time  arrires,  and 
ihirty-two  brace  bear  witness  to  oor 
success.  The  mountain  spring 
Sparkles  like  a  diamond,  and  the 
pare  rarefied  air  wafts  the  scent  of 
a  thousand  wild  fiowers  that  peep 
ham  out  the  purple  heather;  but 
there  are  truffles  lurking  in  the 
bowels  of  that  cold  gronse-pie,  which 
exact  all  our  attentions,  and  I  fear 
the  gushing  spring  only  serves  to 
eool  an  enormous  measure  of  '  Bad- 
minton,' that  grateful  compound  of 
mingled  daret,  sugar,  and  soda- 
wator ;  and  then  comes  the  fragrant 
cigar,  and^  soothed  by  its  wreathing 
fumes,  we  gaze  with  half-shut  eye 
<m  ihe  glorious  landscape'  spread 
out  before  us,  a  sea  of  mountains 
magnificent  to  contemplate.  An 
hoar's  repose,  and  it  is  tune  again  to 
be  ap  and  doing,  bat  the  white  mist 
has  come  down  apon  the  hill-tops, 
and  as  it  driyes  before  the  rismg 
gale,  the  birds  become  wary  and 
diffioalt  of  approach;  now  most  we 
ehange  our  tactics,  and  sending  off 
a  party  of  do^  and  men  to'  sweep 
the  opposite  hill,we  station  ourselyes, 
8t.  Heliers'  still  glaed  to  the  pony, 
in  a  certain  rocky  pass,  where,  as  he 
observes,  we  shall  naye  '  better  fun 
than  pheasant-shooting.'  Brood 
after  brood  come  skimming  down 
before  the  wind,  high  in  air  abore 
oar  heads,  andf  swut  as  the  blast 
tiuitwhiatleBiouuliis.    Broodaftec 
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brood  pay  their  tribute  to  our  skill, 
for  right  and  left,  brace  after  brace 
keep  tumbling  headlong  to  the 
ground  from  their  nride  of  place. 
This  is  indeed  sport,  tor  nothing  bat 
quickness  of  hand,  accuracy  of  eye, 
and  judgment  of  distance,  not  to 
be  deceived  by  pace,  can  succeed  in 
such  shooting  as  this.  The  weather 
moderates,  and  as  we  traverse  the 
lone  moor  on  our  homeward  way, 
we  keep  picking  up  scattered  biros 
and  finshmg  ondisturbed  coveys,  till 
we  arriye  at  the  Lodge,  exultmg  in 
the  slaughter  of  sixty  brace  of  fine 
weU-grown,  dark-pmmaged  moor- 
fowl.  Notwithstanding  the  labours 
of  the  day,  these  lonely  wilds  were 
disturbed  hj  the  yoice  of  reyeby 
far  into  the  night, — ay,  even  till  tlie 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  lights 
were  sparkling,  and  laughter  was 
ringing  under  the  long,  low  roof  of 
our  mountain  home. 

Knock,  knock,  knock,  from  the 
impatient  knuckles  of  HiUingdon's 
London  valet,  aw<^e  me  some  few 
mornings  after  my  arrival  from  that 
dreamless  slumber  which  follows  a 
hard  day's  walking  and  a  good  deal 
of  daret.  Sleepless  Mocenas!  for 
whom  the  tennis-ball  bounded  by 
day,  the  wine-cup  flowed  at  eyen- 
tiae,  and  the  distant  fountain  mur- 
mured at  night,  that  joa  mi^ht 
tasterepose,  and  all  in  vain!  I  thmk 
that  eyen  you  would  haye  slept  at 
St.  Hehers'  Lodge,  could  you  nave 
exchanged  ihe  toga  for  uie  plaid, 
the  hhck  buski^  for  highland 
brognes,  and,  after  a  day's  walking 
with  Major  Martingale  on  the  hil£ 
and  an  eveninj^  spent  in  pledging 
his  lordship  with  Dumpers  of  '26, 
have  wooed  Morpheus  in  a  bed  such 
as  that  I  left  so  unwillingly,  in  reply 
to  the  summons  of  the  impatient 
gentleman's  gentleman. 

'  My  master  desired  me  to  ciJl 
you,  sir,'  said  this  exotic;  'he  is 
nearly  dressed,  and  there  are  several 
deer  m  the  vicinity  of  the  house,'  he 
added,  with  a  degree  of  imaginatioai 
tiiat  did  him  credit,  as  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  me  to  lose  no 
more  time,  fiilhngdon  had  arrived 
the  previous  day:  we  had  heard  of 
deer  from  a  rugged  highlander  who 
had  taken  an  especial  fanc^  to  me, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  my  friend  and 
I  shoold  be  off  at  daybreak,  and 
endeayour  to  account,  if  p4wtM^» 
Hot  <  the  master-hart  of  the  herlL' 
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Away  we  went  accordingly,  in  the 

§loaming  of  early  morning,  Hilling- 
on  pleased  witn  everything,  and, 
for  Asm,  qnite  excited.  Our  only 
guide  was  the  '  gillie'  aforesaid,  and 
a  long  and  weary  tramp  he  led  us, 
as  we  explored  every  rocky  pass, 
and  deep  dark  corrie,  wiUi  tnat  ex- 
treme caution  so  excessively  pro- 
voking, but  BO  very  necessary  where 
red  deer  are  concerned.  Strange  to 
say,  Hillingdon,  who  had  never  in 
his  life  been  on  '  a  hill'  before,  was 
the  first  to  perceive  dder,  much  to 
the  admiration  of  our  guide;  but 
he  was  gifted  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  sight,  and  had  often  told 
me,  that  when  in  the  desert  with 
the  Arabs,  he  could  distinguish  ob- 
jects in  that  deluding  atmosphere 
more  clearly  than  the  hawk-ejed 
Bedouin  himself.  The  stoical  high- 
lander  was  now  all  excitement,  as, 
throwing  a  f(^w  heather  blossoms 
into  the  air  to  discover  how  the 
wind  set,  he  held  a  rapid  consultation 
in  his  own  mind,  as  to  how  he  was  to 
'  staaalk'  them  as  he  called  it,  and  a 
ffrim,  bloodthirsty  smile  illumined 
his  countenance,  as  he  hit  upon  the 
most  likely  method.  And  now  we 
began  a  series  of  manoBuvres  wily  as 
those  of  an  Indian,  whilst  every 
posture  was  put  in  practice  that 
might  dislocate  the  joints  of  the 
•human  frame.  First  we  ran  for  a 
good  half-mile  stretch  over  the  open, 
to  secure  a  position  to  start  from, 
before  '  the  oeers'  should  move.  The 
ground  was  deep,  the  paca  terrific, 
and,  as  Hillingdon  said,  '  the  boat- 
race  was^  nothing  to  it;'  then  we 
walked  miles  in  a  contrary  direction, 
to  ^et  '  their  wind,'  an  operation  in 
which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving our  own;  then  we  crept, 
bent  to  an  angle  of  forty-five,  up  tne 
bed  of  a  'mountain-stream,  not  yet 
wholly  dry,  which  introduced  us  to  a 
friendly  oorrie,  where  we  could  stand 
upright,  and  relieve  our  aching  loins 
in  concealment;  and  lastly,  we 
*  crawled  on  our  bellies,'  Hke  the 
serpent,  over  an  interminable  space 
of  bare  stubby  heather,  which  led  to 
some  lai^e  grey  stones,  and  which 
the  highlancfer  called  '  a  face.'  At 
length  we  reached  the  shelter  of  this 
favonrable  covering,  and  when  we 
dared  to  look  up  and  feast  our  eyes 
upon  the  wanderers  we  had  talcen 
so  much  pains  to  circumvent,  it  was 
indeed  a  sight  worth  all  the  labours 


of  the  stalk.  Within  ahundred  yards, 
point  blank  distance,  a  mighty  stag 
was  feeding '  broad-side  on*  to  us,  and 
looking  almost  as  large  as  a  cow.  Se 
was  apparently  unconscious  of  the 
vicinity  of  foes  or  ambush,  and  as  he 
unconcernedly  now  whisked  an  emXt 
and  now  moved  a  leg,  annoyed  by 
some  troublesome  fly,  I  had  time  ta 
scan  him  attentively,  and  'count his 
points.'  Eoyall  by  the  shade  of 
ocrope!  twelve  pomts,  as  I'm  a 
sinner,  three  in  a  cup  at  the  top  of 
each  horn,  and  the  largest  brow 
antlers  I  ever  saw:  we  must  hAve 
that  head!  I  had  agreed  that  Hil- 
lingdon was  to  have  the  first  shot, 
ana  I  now  stole  a  look  at  him  to  see 
whether  he  was  likely  to  be  deadly : 
not  he:  the  excitement  was  too 
much,  and  his  flushed  cheek  and 
flashing  eye  told  me  the  wrist  would 
waver  and  the  finger  tremble  when 
the  important  moment  arrived.  The 
highlander,  as  usual,  in  his  eager- 
ness for  the  sport,  was. in  too  great 
a  hurry,  and  ne  put  a  rifle  into  my 
companion's  hand  with  a  glance  that 
spoke  volumes. 

In  vain  I  whispered  almost  under 
my  breath,  '  Take  lots  of  time,  Hil- 
lingdon— no  hurry.'  The  lock  of 
his  '  Purdy'  clinoked  with  noise 
enough  to  startle  a  whole  forest^ 
and  the  nearest  hind  lifted  her  head, 
and  snufled  the  breeze  as  if  antici- 
pating danger.  'The  monarch  of 
the  waste'  naturally  enough  turned 
half-round  to  ascertain  what  had  dis- 
turbed one  of  the  ladies  of  his  family ; 
and  Hillingdon,  afraid  of  losing  him 
altogether,  instantly  let  drive  at 
him,  when  in  the  only  position  that 
could  have  made  a  d^r  at  that  dis* 
tance  a  difficult  shot.  I  had  seen 
how  it  was  likely  to  be,  and  had  re* 
mained  in  readiness  for  a  miss  on 
the  part  of  my  friend.  I  calculate^ 
and  with  reason,  that  on  being  dis* 
turbed,  the  herd  would  take  towards 
the  hill,  and  I  marked  a  sort  of 
pathway  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  us,  that  formed 
the  easiest  access  to  the  brow  over 
which  they  would  probably  dis- 
appear, oure  enough  they  came 
pitching  and  lurching  along  over  the 
very  ground  I  had  marked  out  for 
them,  and  apparently  in  no  great 
hurry;  the  very  last  of  the  parcel 
came  the  still  scatheless  stag.  Like 
everything  else  on  #hich  bets  might 
be  laid  and  won,  I  had  seduloiuly 
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practised  eyery  kind  of  shooting, 
and  aiming  well  in  front  of  him,  with 
perfect  confidence  in  mj  rifle,  I 
stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  heather 
witii  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 
HiUingdon,  who  had  not  an  atom  of 
jealousy  in  his  composition,  and  to 
whom  sport  was  nothing  compared 
with  scenerjr,  was  as  well  pleased  as 
if  he  had  slain  a  hundred  stags  him- 
self; and  we  returned  to  the  Lodge 
in  all  the  triumph  that  attends  the 
'  downfall  of  the  deer/  when,  in  the 
lack  of  a  regular  forest,  you  can 
only  get  the  occasional  chance  of  a 
shot  at  this  seductive  auadruped. 

Would  that  we  had  oeen  satisfied 
with  the  healthy  and  legitimate  ex- 
citement of  the  moor  and  the  loch 
— ^would  that  the  demon  of  play  had 
never  been  allowed  to  enter  those 
mountain  solitudes,  then  would  our 
sjiooting  have  been  confined  to  the 
grouse  and  the  red  deer,  and  no  dis- 
graceM  fracas,  no  bloodthirsty 
encounter  have  destroyed  the  har- 
mony of  our  morning's  pleasure 
and  our  evening's  glee.  However,' 
*  there's  a  divinity  doth  shape  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  wUl ;' 
and  grateful  must  I  ever  be  that  a 
meetmg,  which,  although,  as  in  most 
cases  of  the  kind,  there  were  faults 
on  both  sides,  I  greatly  fear  origi- 
nated in  my  own  intemperate  haste, 
was  innocent  of  that  fatal  conclusion 
which  might  have  left  me  a  corpse, 
or  stainped  me  a  murderer  on  the 
spot.  Thus  it  fell  out,  that  two 
mends,  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  certainly  two  daily 
associates,  were  placed  at  ten  paces 
distance,  with  levelled  weapons, 
thirsting  for  each  other's  blood. 

I  had  already  spent  three  delight- 
ful weeks  with  St.  Heliers,  and,  ex- 
cept that  we  played  high  in  the  even- 
ings, and  I  had  lost  largely,  had  en- 
joyed them  to  the  uttermost,  whenon 
coming  down  to  breakfast  one  cloudy 
morning,  equipped  for  fishing,  and 
promising  myself  from  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  a  capital  day's  sport, 
two  letters  were  put  into  my  hand, 
on  one  of  which  the  su^rscription 
of  'Her  Majesty's  Service'  warned 
me  immediately  to  read  the  missive. 
Alas,  the  stem  requirements  of  duty 
exacted  my  presence  in  London  forth*- 
with,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  be  off  on  the  morrow.  *  Well,' 
thought  I,  '  this  is  a  bore,  but  still 
it's  a  change;— and  nowfor  the  other 


letter.'  As  I  turned  to  the  direction, 
I  recognised  the  hand  of  my  old 
friend  and  Colonel ;  and  as  I  saun- 
tered leisurely  down  to  the  river  I 
perused  the  following  epistle  from 
Cartouch  :— 

'  Crockford's, 
'  Sept.  12th,  18—. 
'  Mt  dbae  Digbt,  — How  sur- 
prised you  will  be  to  hear  that  I  am 
m  London ;  where  I  had  not  been 
very  long,  as  you  may  believe,  before 
I  beat  up  your  quarters,  and  to  my 
disappointment,    only  found    your 
address  in  the  Highlands  instead  of 
yourself.    As  you  are  staying  witii 
St.  Heliers,  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
I  have  no  doubt  you  are  in  very 
lively  society,  but  I  must  write  you 
a  stave  to  tell  you  the  Httle  lliat  is 
going  on  in  liondon,  and  like^e, 
what  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to 
learn,  all  about  myself.    To  begin 
with  the  latter  edifying  subject,  you 
must  know  that  I  am  now  a  '  gentle- 
man at  large,'  being  for  the  third 
time  in  my  military  career  on  half- 
pay.    I  could  not  stand  the  slowness 
of  the  Canadas,  nor  the  sort  of  yOung 
ones  the  War   Office  put  into  the 
101st,  so  I  left  them  to  come  over 
and  have  a  season's  hunting  in  Eng- 
land, wherewith  to  recruit  my  war- 
worn frame.    I  came  home  through 
the  States,  and  paid  our  old  friend 
Sauley  a  visit.    He  had  a  trotting- 
match  coming  off,  which  was  a  re^ 
good  thing,  and  I  won  an  infinity 
of  dollars  f^m  a  gentleman  of  Ala- 
bama, who  paid  up  like  a  trump. 
You  rememoer  Levanter,  who  was 
in  the  regiment.  I  met  him  likewise; 
he  has  found  out  a  dodge  at  long 
.  bowls,  which    fixes    the  Yankees 
to  a  certainty,  and  I  left  him  at  BsJ- 
timore  winnmg  their  money,  chains, 
watches,  and   handkerchiefs.      He 
told  me  one  'rowdy'  literally  placed 
for  his  shirt,  and  Levanter  wmning 
it,  on  stripping  him,  they  found  he 
had  only  *  a  collar.'    As  he  had  a 
long  way  to  walk,  they  left  him  his 
boots    to    go    home   in.      I    un- 
derstand Levanter  was  only  there 
for    a    flying    visit,   as    he  is    a 
regular  turfite  in   England  —  but 
he  must   have  made  ms  trip  pay. 
Sauley  asked  after  you,  whom  he  re- 
membered as  being  '  everlastin'  'cute 
for  a  young  one* — a  great  compli- 
ment &om  nim,  and  a  talent  which 
I  hope  you  turn  to  good  account. 
'  1  am  buying  horses,  and  have 
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got  a  few  Tery  elever  ones  together, 
xou  know  my  sort— well-bred,  to 
cony  weight.  I  find  I  am  quite 
keen  about  November,  and  look 
forward  to  it  almost  as  much  as 
your  friend  Xiord  Maltby,  of  whom 
I  see  a  ffreat  deal.  I  was  not  home 
in  time%T  Groodwood,  but  I  have  a 
capital  book  on  the  St.  Leser.  I 
stand  to  win  five  thousand  by  Tip- 
staff, and  have  not  a  losing  horse  m 
the  race. 

'  So  much  for  self.  Now  for  oar 
friends.  I  hear  Gmndison  is  to 
leave  theGuardsforaregiment--you 
probably  know  all  about  it.  This 
will  give  Tom  Tuft  a  step.  The 
latter  wOTthy  has  been  celebrating 
his  boating  victory  ever  since,  ana 
gave  a  ^hoeman  such  a  licking  the 
other  night,  that  he  was  withm  an 
ace  of  getting  '  a  month  at  the  miU' 
— probablythe  only  '  mill'  at  which 
our  friend  Tom  would  not  find  him- 
self at  home.  However,  the  magis- 
trate was  lenient,  and  hegot  off  for 
a  fine.  De  Bivolte  is  in  lUissia  with 
a  Erench  marquis,  so  report  says, 
but  come&i  back  to  London  in  No- 
vember ;  this  I  do  not  understand^ 
as  she  can  have  no  engagement  at 
that  season.  Talking  of  Franchmen, 
Carambole  is  at  Cowes  with  a  yachtl 
He  came  to  town  the  other  nig[ht 
and  won  2O0OI.  here.  I  saw  mm 
coming  away  to  start  again  for  Cowea 
by  an  early  train  in  tne  most  elabo- 
rate '  get  up'  you  ever  saw,  and  no 
great  coat!  He  is  a  hard  fellow, 
and  they  tell  me  is  a  capital  sailor, 
though  a  Frenchman,  but  too  reck- 
less. Evergreen  has.  returned  from 
abroad,  his  affidrs  having  completely 
come  round — one  of  the  advantages, 
he  says,  of  being  ruined  early  enough 
in  life ;  but  he  is  begiiming  to  look 
old.  Mrs.  Man-trap  lingers  on  in 
town,  and  I  see  her  now  constantly 
driving  i^ut  young  Lavish,  Jack  s 
brother,  who  was  rusticated  the 
other  day  at  Oxford;  he  is  not 
good-lookmg,  but  she  says  he  has 
excellent  principles.  She  abuses 
you  shamefully,  and  I  had  quite  a 
row  with  her  the  other  night  at  the 
Locksleys,  standing  up  for  my  old 
pupil.  She  says  you  are  a  roue,  and 
a  eambler,  and  morous  hly  unprin- 
ciped,  and  not  to  be  aepended  on 
in  any  way,  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
which  I  will  not  repeat.  I  conclude 
she  is  piqued  at  something  you  have 
said  or  done.    I  have  no  more  news. 


as  London  is  at  its  emptiest.  I  mefe 
a  very  charming  giri  the  other  dtty 
at  Hastings — ^a  Miss  Belmont,  whose 
father  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and 
who  knew  you.  If  I  was  youngs 
and  foolish,  X  should  be  in  danger* 
as  I  think  I  never  saw  a  nicer  girL 
However,  it  would  be  useless,  as  ake 
is  to  be  married  almost  immediately' 
to  Sir  Angelo  Parsons,  a  man  yva 
must  have  met.  How  so  slow  m 
feUow  ever  could  get  h<dd  of  such  • 
wife  is  more  than  1  can  tell.  They 
say  he  is  very  rich,  which  I  suppose 
explains  it.  ^ 

'  Ever,  my  deartpigbj, 
'  Yours  vevy  affectionately, 

'  HSNBT  GaSTOUCK.* 

To  describe  my  feelings  as  I  read 
the  concluding  paragra^  of  this 
letter,  penned  m  all  the  cheerful  un« 
consciousness  of  high  spirits  and 
kindly  feelings,  would  be  impossible* 
It  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  my  friend's  in- 
formation, and  I  felt  stunned  and 
'stupified,  as  I  tried  to  realise  tha 
loneliness,  the  ntter  misery  of  my 
position.  And  bitterly  did  I  regret 
the  selfishness  which  had  prevented 
my  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
Efora ;  how  did  I  curse  in  my  very 
soul  die  vain,  unstable  nature  that 
bad  wavered  and  procraatinated  till 
it  was  too  late-— the  despicable 
heart  that  was  incapable  of  sacri- 
ficing the  most  frivolous  pleasure  for 
all  tniBit  it  held  most  dear.  And  now 
she  was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  and  I 
was  alone  in  the  world  I 

Till  I  felt  that  she  was  gone  never 
to  return,  I  knew  not  insA  to  me 
Flora  was  all  in  all.  Those  higher 
principles,  the  noblest  privilege  of 
man,  that  enable  the  Christian  to 
meet  with  unblenching  front  the 
worst  that  this  world  can  show,  were 
to  me  a  sealed  book  and  a  mysteiyt 
and  I  had  nothing,  nothing  on  eartii 
to  look  to  for  support  and  encourage- 
ment. The  day-dream  had  mdted 
into  air,  the  bubble  had  burst,  and« 
spoiled  child  that  I  was,  I  felt  ea- 
pableofwreakingmyspite  uponevoy 
object,  animate  or  inanimate,  that 
inight  cross  my  path.  I  felt  as  if  it 
would  be  a  rehef  to  battle  with  the 
very  wind. 

Of  all  sports,  probably  that  of 
fishing  is  the  one  least  congenial  to 
such  a  frame  of  mind ;  nor  did  un- 
sucoesaful  efforts  and  l«oken  tackle 
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genre  to  raise  my  spirits  or  improTo 
my  temper.  DiamwHing  the  yeae- 
rable  Tiriton  who  attended  me  on 
these  excursions,  I  wandered  list- 
lessly alonff  the  margin  of  the  still* 
calm  Hii^miEuid  loch,  and  gave  vent 
to  my  misery  imobserved.  What  a 
contrast  was  all  around  me  to  the 
heart  within.  The  dark  massiye 
mountains,  the  grey-douded  sky, 
the  broad  smooth  waters,  unrofSed 
by  a  breath,  all  spoke  of  peace  and 
repose;  but  the  angiy  spirit  thai 
was  chafing  in  my  breast  tamed 
loathinff  from  ti^e^uiet  of  ihe scene. 
I  pinea  for  acn^,  I  longed  for  ex- 
citement. I  stroye  to  subdue  the  rest- 
less workings  of  themindbylabonooa 
£itigue  of  the  body.  Faster  and 
fester  I  walked— I  ran— hill  after 
^I'll  I  surmounted,  and  prospect 
after  prospect  I  turned  away  from 
in  disgust.  It  was  dark  ere  I  re- 
turned to  the  Lod^e,  feyered  and  ex- 
hausted, but  bearing  about  with  me 
still  '  the  worm  that  neyer  dies'-— 
the  gnawing  canker  of  remorse  that 
comes  too  late. 

"Why  did  my  spirits  rise  higher 
and  higher;  why  was  my  laugh  the 
loudest,  the  most  frantic  in  its  mirth, 
when  I  took  my  seat  at  St.  Heliers' 
luxurious  boara  P  Why  did  bumper 
after,  bumper  that  I  poured  down 
my  unslaked  throat  fail  to  bring 
forgetfi^ess,  and  only  serye  to  raise 
my  craying  for  excitement  to  a  mad- 
dening pitch  P  The  party  werb  jovial 
as  usiul.  St.  Heliers,  with  his  diy, 
sarcastic  humour--JackLayish,with 
his  merry,  thoughtless  laugh — ^Hil- 
lingdon's  quiet  smile,  and  Martin- 
gale's eternal  Newmarket  stories, 
were  all  as  they  had  ever  been ;  and 
as,  in  consideration  of  my  departure 
on  the  morrow,  an  additional  uuiy- 
num  made  its  appearance,  they 
yoted  that  I  was  in  shamefully  good 
spirits  for  one  who  was  so  soon  to 
lose  their  agreeable  society.  But 
the  excitement  of  wine  alone  was 
insufficient  for  my  boiling  blood. 
Our  usual  whist-party,  although  the 
regular  stakes  we  played  nightly 
would  haye  satisfied  most  men,  waa 
yoted  '  slow/  and  at  my  instigation, 
the  party,  who  had  all  drunk  deep, 
were  nothing  loth  to  substitute 
'  chicken  -  hazard'  for  '  four  by 
honours  and  the  odd  trick.'  The 
stakes  were  '  set,'  the  dice  rattled, 
and  first  notes,  then  I.O.U.'s  besan 
to  circulate  finely  round  the  taSle. 


Fortune  divided  her  favoars  prettv 
equally  amon^  my  friends,  and  X 
alone  lost  heavily.  For  this  I  cared 
little ;  the  excitement  was  the  thing  ; 
andlikff  the  immortal  Fox,  of  playing 
memory,  next  to  the  pleasure  of 
winning,  was  the  pleasure  of  losing. 
At  last  the  game  began  to  get  se- 
rious ;  once  or  twice  )M  St.  JQeliers 
good-naturedly  attempted  to  mode- 
rate the  stakes,  but  in  yain.  Cigaci 
and  brandy  and  soda  came  in,  and 
with  these  additional  inoentiyest 
hundreds  began  to  change  hands 
rapidly— «nd  still  I  lost.  I  could 
have  Dome  to  be  beggared  by  my 
friend  HiUingdon;  to  jovial  Jact: 
Lavish,  or  hospitable  St.  HeHeriy 
I  could  have  paid  my  last  farthing 
unflinchingly,  £ke  a  gentleman ;  but 
at  tiie  bottom  of  my  heart  there 
Inrked  a  feeling  of  dislike  towazda 
Major  Martingale,  and  it  was  galling 
beyond  measure  to  lose  to  him  those 
hundreds  which  were  now  so  nmidl j 
decreasing.  At  length,  nettLed  by 
the  tone  of  superiority  wMdi  he 
was  fond  of  assuming,  especially  after 
dinner,  and  maddened  by  my  mml* 


at  last  an  absurdly  large  sum  de* 

?mded  upon  my  cast  of  the  dice, 
he  others  paujsed  to  see  the  throw, 
and  Martin^e,  with  an  insolent 
sneer,  asked  if  I  would  like  to  stand 
another  hundred.  '  Two,'  I  ex« 
cbumed,  furiously,  '  and  two  more 
besides  that,  if  you  dare ;'  and  not- 
withstanding St.  Heliers'  lenuniF 
strances,  the  already  enormous  stake 
was  increased  by  that  amount.  I. 
dashed  the  box  down  upon  the  ti^le^ 
and  one  of  the  wishel-for  numbers 
was  triumphantly  landed — ^the  other 
die  as  it  rolled  over  on  its  comer 
struck  against  my  adversary's  hand, 
and  I  lost  I  I  claimed  another  throw 
with  vehemence,  asserted  that  Mar- 
tingale's hand  had  no  rif  ht  to  be  on 
the  table,  and  insinuated  it  was  done 
on  purpose ;  he  retorted  (not  cour- 
teously); and  a  wrangle  ensued, 
which  was  referred  to  the  party" 
present,  who  gave  it  against  me,  de- 
ciding that  it  was  impossible  suioh  a 
thin^  could  haye  be^n  done  inten* 
tionally,  but  recommending  that  we 
should  draw  the  stfdces.  To  this 
we  would  neither  of  us  consent,  and 
the  afifair  terminated  in  my  losing 
all  control  of  my  temper,  and  pi^ 
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sen^g  Martingale  with  a  cheque 
for  the  money,  whilst  I  informed 
him,  *  that  I  distinctly  begged  him 
to  understand  I  consiaered  it  a  rob- 
bery, but  not  the  less  welcome  of 
the  more  unusual  to  him  on  that 
account!'  A  dead  silence  ensued 
after  this  most  unjustifiable  demon- 
stration. I  saw  his  fingers  quiver^ 
and  his  fist  clenched  for  an  instant, 
but  he  curbed  his  temper  in  a  man- 
ner that  ought  to  haye  made  me 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  losing  mine, 
and  li^tmg  a  candle,  marched  out 
of  the  room  without  saying  another 
syllable. 

Eor  two  lon^  hours  did  poor  Hil- 
lingdon  sit  with  me  endeayouring 
by  eyery  argument  in  his  power  to 
preyail  upon  me  to  apologize  fbr 
this  unproyoked  insult.  ^  But  I  was 
too  obstinate  to  listen  either  to  the 
dictates  of  my  own  better  feelings 
or  the  remonstrances  of  my  friend. 
JN'o,  the  excitement  I  longed  for  had 
come  at  last ;  in  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  a  duel,  my  restless  spirit 
found  a  sort  of  false  repose;  and 
strange  to  say,  when  HiUingdon 
left  my  room  with  a  lingering  step 
and  clouded  brow,  to  arrange  with 
Layish  an  early  meeting  tor  the 
morrow,  I  fcdt  more  composed  than 
at  anypreyious  part  of  that  eyentAil 
day.  I  undressed,  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  soimdly  for  hours. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  instinctiye 
oppression  with  which  we  wake  to 
misery,  that  our  yet  half-dormant 
faculties  are  Unable  to  realize!  Who 
does  not  know  the  steps  of  gradual 
torture  with  which  the  first  dawn  of 
discomfort  swells  to  the  full  amount 
of  anguish  that  appears  too  heayy 
to  be  borne  I  As  the  faint  strealts 
of  early  morning  found  their  way 
into  my  apartment,  I  started  from 
that  deep  slumber  of  thorough  ex- 
haustion, and  woke  to  the  realities 
of  my  position.  Oh,  the  agony  of 
that  hour !  ruin  and  misery  staured 
me  in  the  face — perhaps  immediate 
death;  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  could 
welcome  its  stroke,  and  forget  all  in 
the  graye;  but  as  I  dressed,  the 
mental  strength  which  in  most  men 
rises  with  the  requirements  of  the 
moment,  enabled  me  to  look  upon 
m^  past  conduct  and  present  situ- 
ation with  a  clearness  and  fortitude 
of  which  the  day  before  I  had  felt 
incapable.  I  knew  myself  in  the 
wrong  as  far  as  Martingale  was  con- 


cerned, and  although  too  proud  to 
confess  it,  I  determmed  that  nothinsp 
should  induce  me  to  lift  my  hand 
against  him.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  receiye  his  fire,  and  discharge  my^ 
own  pistol  in  the  air.  I  felt  more 
comfortable  after  this  resolution, 
and  walked  with  Hillingdon  to  the 
destined  scene  of  comoat  with  a 
sang-JMd  and  carelessness  that  sur- 
prised eyen  myself. 

It  was  strange  that,  knowing  as  X 
did  my  antagonist  to  be  an  unerring 
shot,  I  could  not  realize  the  danger 
of  my  position.  I  tried  to  fancy  I 
was  on  the  brink  of  another  world ; 
I  tried  to  think  of  the  future,  but  in 
yain;  the  most  trifling  objects  ar- 
rested my  attention,  and  my  mind 
kept  wandering  through  all  the  leyi- 
ties  and  friyo&tieB  to  which  I  was 
accustomed.  Is  this  one  of  the 
weaknesses  incidental  to  humanily  P 
Can  this  powerlessness  of  mental 
concentration  be  the  cause  of  that 
supreme  indifference  which  we  hear 
of  eyen  in,  criminals  on  the  scaffold? 

The  mist  was  curling  down  the 
mountain  tops  as  our  seconds  '  put 
us  up'  at  the  longest  ten  paces  eyer 
measured  by  morwl  stride,  out  which 
we  owed  to  the  generous  length  of 
Jack  Layish's  legs.  Hillingdon's 
lip  quiyered  as  he  put  my  weapon 
in  my  hand.  What  hours  seemed 
to  elapse  ere  the  signal  was  giyen. 
A  sharp  whiz,  and  quick,  sup- 
pressed report  found  me  still  unhurt, 
and  lifting  the  muzzle  of  my  weapon, 
I  discharged  it  high  in  air.  We 
shook  hands,  and  walked  back  to 
breakfast.  8ic  transit,  &c. ;  but  as 
we  neared  the  house,  Hillingdon 
whispered  to  me,  '  Touch  and  go, 
Diffby — ^he  put '  one*  in  your  sleeye;* 
ana  sure  enough  the  coat  and  under 
garment  were  perforated  by  the 
mischief-meaning  messenger.  'G^ood 
heayens!'  said  St.  Heliers,  as  he  de- 
lightedly welcomed  us  to  breakfast, 
'  when  I  asked  you  fellows  to  shoot, 
I  had  no  idea  you  meant  to  yary  your 
sports  by  such  a  performance  as  this.' 

As  I  steamed  southward  towards 
the  Scottish  border,  I  could  hardly 
fancy  that  the  eyents  f>f  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  were  ausht  but  a 
dream.  Alas!  I  had  (^ortouch's 
letter  to  conyince  me  of  their  realily ; 
and  as  again  and  again  I  scanned 
the  bitter  paragraph  that  told  of 
Flora's  destiny,  deeper  and  deeper 
'  the  iron  entered  into  my  soul.' 
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GOETHE,  we  think — ^for  we  cannot  cite  chepter  and  vene — says  some* 
where  something  to  this  effect— that  the  realities  of  life  present  Httie 
that  is  either  satisfactory  or  hopefbl ;  and  that  the  only  refii^e  for  a  mind* 
which  aspiies  to  better  views  of  society,  is  in  the  idealities  of  the  theatre. 

Without  going  to  the  full  extent  of  this  opinion,  we  may  say,  that 
the  drama  has  l^n  the  faronrite  study  of  this  portion  of  our  pluralilT» 
and  has  furnished  to  us,  on  many  and  many  occasions,  a  refuge  of  lignt 
and  tranquillity  firom  the  storms  and  darkness  of  eyery-day  life. 

It  is  needless  to  look  further  than  to  the  Athenian  tbueatre  and  Shak- 
speare,  to  establish  the  position  that  the  drama  has  combined  the  highest 
poetry  with  the  highest  wisdom ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  Ihe 
great  masters  of  the  art  have  a  long  train  of  worthy  followers,  partially 
familiar  to  all  who  look  to  dramatic  literature  for  amusement  alone,  and 
more  extensively  so  to  those  who  make  it  a  subject  of  study. 

Still  tiiere  are  many  excellent  dramas  comjiaratiyely  little  known ;  much 
valuable  matter  bearing  on  the  drama,  remaining  to  be  developed ;  and 
many  dramatic  questions,  which  continue  to  be  subjects  of  controversy,  and 
offer  topics  of  interesting  discussion.  ^ 

It  is  our  purpose  to  present  our  views  of  some  of  these  subjects,  in  the 
form  of  analyses  or  criticisms ;  not  following  any  order  of  clironology  or 
classification,  but  only  that  in  which  our  readmgs  or  remimsoences  may 
suggest  them. 

QUSROLUS;  OS,  THE  BURIED  TSEASUBE. 

A  BOMAX  OOMEDT  OP  THE  TBZSD  GEHTUBT. 

This  comedy,  whidi,  from  internal  evidence,  is  assignable  to  the  age  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  is  the  only  Eoman  comedy  which,  in  addition  to 
the  remains  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  It 
is  not  only  on  this  account  a  great  literary  curiosity,  but  it  is  in  itself  a 
veiyamusing  and  original  drama.    It  is  little  known  in  this  country. 

The  first  editors  of  this  comedy  had  access  to  several  manuscript  copies 
of  it.  The  last  editor  had  access  to  two :  the  Codex  Yossianus,  now  in  the 
library  at  Leyden,  in  the  margin  of  which  Yossius  had  written  the  various 
readings  of  another,  the  Codex  Pithoeus ;  and  the  Codex  Farisinus,  now  in 
the  library  at  Paris,  a  manuscript  apparently  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  first  printed  edition  was  edited  by  P.  Danielis,  in  1564.  The  second 
edition  was  edited  by  Eittershusius,  and  printed  by  Commelinus,  in  15d5. 
The  third  edition  was  published  by  Parens,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
Plautus,  in  1619.  The  fourth  and  last  edition  is  that  of  Elinkhamer,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1829.  Of  these  editions,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth 
are  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  second  and  fourth  are  in  our  possession. 

We  have  thus  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  all  the  editions  of  the 
work.  The  first  edition  was  inaccessible  to  Elmkhamer.  The  second 
edition  contains  all  that  is  important  in  the  first,  with  much  that  is  not  in 
any  other ;  including  a  long  poem  by  Yitalis  Blesensis,  a  writer  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  whicm  the  story  is  narrated  in  eleeiac  verse :  the  author 
professing,  that  he  now  does  for  a  second  comedy  of  Plautus  what  he  had 
previously  done  for  his  Amphitryon.  Tlie  author  of  the  comedy  is,  how- 
ever, as  we  shall  subseauently  notice,  innocent  of  its  ascription  to  Plautus. 

In  the  three  first  editions,  the  text  was  printed  as  prose.  £liinkhamer 
recognised  the  traces  of  metre,  and  arrai^ed  the  whole  into  verse,  printing 
the  prose  text  on  the  left-hand  pages,  and  the  metrical  arrangement  on  the 
right.  The  task  is  executed  with  much  skill,  and  little  arbitrary  change. 
In  this  portion  of  his  work,  as  indeed  in  the  whole  of  it,  he  derived  great 
advanti^e  from  having  been  the  pupil  of  D.  J.  Yan  Lennep,*  at  ^ose 
instigation  he  undertook  the  edition.  The  result  is,  a  most  agreeable  read- 
ing, of  which  we  regretted  to  come  to  the  close. 

*  The  learned  and  aocompliahed  editor  of  Terentianus  Maunu.  He  completed 
the  edition  which  Santeniua  had  begun. 
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This  play  is  called  Querolus,  iive  AuliUaria — '  Qaerolus,  or  the  Comedj- 
of  the  Aula,  or  Olla*  a  large  covered  pot  or  yessel  of  any  kind,  which  is 
in  this  case  the  depository  of  a  treasure.    The  dramatis  persons 


IaIlB  FAinLUBIS.  SYCOFHlirTiL. 

QiTBBOLTrs.  Pahtolabus.* 

MAimBOOSBVB. 

Saxdavafalus. 

Flanta8*8  comedy  ofAulularia  (the  basis  of  MoHere's  Z*Avare)  takes 
its  name  from  a  sinuilar  subject ;  but  l^ere  is  nothing  in  common  between, 
the  comedies,  excepting  the  buried  treasure,  the  title,  and  the  circumstanoe 
of  the  prologue  bemg  spoken  by  the  household  deity,  the  Lar  Familiaris. 

In  Flautus's  prologue,  the  Lar  tells  the  audience,  that  the  heads  of  the 
family  had  been  a  succession  of  misers,  one  of  whom  had  buried  a  treasure^ 
the  secret  of  which  he  had  not  the  heart,  eren  when  djing,  to  rereal  to  his 
son ;  that  the  son  had  lived  and  died  poor  and  parsimonious,  and  had  shown 
no  honour  to  him,  the  Lar ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  done  nothing 
towards  aiding  him  to  discover  the  buried  treasure ;  that  the  grandson,  the 
Tvesent jpaterjfiimilias,  was  no  better  than  his  predecessors;  but  that  he 
nad  a  daughter  who  was  very  pious  towards  her  housebold  dei^ ;  on  whicli 
account  he  had  led  the  father  to  the  discovery  of  the  treasure,  m  order  that 
the  daughter  mieht  have  a  dowry. 

The  comedy  of  Querolus  has  no  female  character,  and  the  hero  does  not 
^pear  to  have  a  family.  The  Lai;  tells  the  audience,  that  Euclio,  the  father  of 
Querolus,  going  abroad  on  business,  had  buried  a  treasure  before  the  domestio 
altar ;  that,  dying  abroad,  he  had  entrusted  the  secret  to  Mandrogerus, 
and  had  given  him  a  letter  to  Querolus,  enjoining  his  son  to  divide  the 
treasure  with  his  friend  Mandrogerus,  as  a  reward  for  faithfully  delivering 
the  message ;  that  Mandrogerus  had  made  a  scheme  for  getting  surrep- 
titious possession  of  the  whole ;  that  he,  the  Lar,  would  frustrate  this  scheme, 
and  take  care  that  the  treasure  should  go  to  its  right  owner,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  not  bad,  but  ungrateful. 

The  first  scene  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  Querolus  and  the  Lor. 
Querolus  enters,  complaining  of  Fortone,  when  the  Lar  presents  himself 

before  him. 

• 

Quer,  Oh,  Fortune ! — oh,  blind  Fortune !  impious  Fate ! 

£ar.    Hail,  Querolus ! 

Quer,  What  wouldst  thou  with  me,  friend? 

I  owe  thee  nothing,  nor  have  stolen  goods 

Of  thine  in  my  possession. 
Lar.  Be  not  angiy. 

Stay;  I  must  talk  with  thee. 
Quer.  I  have  no  leisure. 

Lar.    Stay,  for  thou  must.    'Tis  I,  whom  thou  hast  called 

Li  terms  of  accusation. 
Quer.  I  accused 

Fortune  and  Fate. 
Lar.  I  am  thy  household  god, 

Whom  thou  call*st  Fate  and  Fortune. 
Quer.  It  is  strange. 

I  know  not  what  to  think ;  but  this  appears 

One  of  the  Genii  or  the  Mjsteries. 

His  robe  is  white,  and  radiance  is  around  him. 
Lar.    Though  thy  complaint  is  baseless,  Querolus, 

I  am  moved  by  it,  and  have  come  to  render. 

What  never  Lar  to  mortal  did  before, 

The  reason  of  thy  state,    l^ow,  tell  thy  grievances. 

*  The  MSS.  and  editions  have  all  '  PantomaluB,*  a  barbaroiu  composite,  suitable, 
no  doubt,  to  the  age,  bat  not  to  so  correct  and  elegant  a  writer  as  the  author  of  this 
eomedy.  '  PantoUibuB'  is  classical  (see  Hor.  Sat.  i.  8,  11);  and  Take-aU  suits  the 
character  in  question  better  than  AU^fod. 
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Quer.  The  day  would  not  be  long  enongH. 

Lar,  Well,  briefly : 

A  few;  the  beaviest. 
QiMT.  One  only  qneation 

Besolve  me :  wherefore  do  the  nnjnst  thrive» 

And  the  just  anffer  P 

The  Lar  proceeds  to  interrogate  Querolus,  as  to  his  right  to  include  him- 
self in  the  latter  class ;  and  having  led  him  to  confess  himself  guilty  of 
robbing  orchards  as  a  boy,  of  perjuring  himself  as  a  lover,  of  intriguing 
with  his  neighbour's  wife  as  a  man,  ana  of  sundry  other  peccadilloes,  which 
society  tolerates  and  justice  condemns,  he  concludes  that  he  has  no  right 
to  look  on  himself  as  an  egregious  specimen  of  iojured  virtue. 

Querolus,  nevertheless,  insists  that  much  worse  men  are  much  better 
off.  He  has  suffered  by  a  false  friend ;  his  father  has  left  him  nothing  but 
his  poor  house  and  land ;  he  has  a  slave,  Pantolabus,  who  does  nothing  but 
est  and  drink  enormouslr ;  his  last  crops  were  destroyed  by  a  storm ;  he 
hsB  a  bad  neighbour.  To  all  which  the  Lar  answers :  Many  fathers  have 
not  even  left  either  house  or  land:  others  have  had  many  false  friends, 
many  drunken  slaves,  many  bad  neighbours :  he  is  well  enough  with  only 
one  of  each.  Querolus  specifies  somebody  who  abounds  in  worldly  com- 
forts. But,  says  the  Lar,  he  has  an  incurable  malady.  How  is  your  own 
heali^P  Querolus  is  quite  well.  The  Lar  asks.  Would  you  change  condi- 
tions P  Is  not  health  the  first  of  blessings  P  Querolus  admits  that  he  \s 
the  best  off  of  the  two ;  but  stUl  insists  uiat,  though  positively  it  is  well 
with  him,  it  is  ill,  comparatively  with  others.  The  Lar  then  gives  him  his 
choice  of  conditions.  Querolus  first  desires  military  glory;  th^i  civil 
honours.  The  difficulties  and  troubles  of  both  bein^  shown,  he  rejects  both, 
and  desires  a  private  life  of  affluence,  in  which  his  riches  may  give  him 
sufficient  authority  to  domineer  over  his  neighbours.  The  Lar  tells  him, 
that  if  he  wishes  to  live  where  public  law  has  no  authority,  he  had  better 
go  to  the  Loire,  where  every  man  is  judge  in  his  own  cause,  and  the  stronger 
writes  his  decrees  with  a  cudgel  on  the  bones  and  skin  of  the  weaker. 

This  passage,  Klinkhamer  is  of  opinion,  relates  to  the  Bagaud^B,  who, 
about  the  end  of  the  rei^  of  Diocletian,  established  in  that  portion  of  Gaul 
one  of  the  earliest  combinations  of  Socialism  and  Lynch  law:  not  without 
dreadful  provocation  from  the  cruelties  and  extortions  of  the  Eoman  rulers: 
and  were  with  difficulty  reduced  to  submission,  after  a  war  of  some  years, 
by  the  Emperor  Maximian.  The  history  of  this  Bagsudio  war  may  be  read 
in  Gibbon,  Chap.  XIH.  Querdus,  not  without  a  sarcastic  reflection  on 
the  innocence  and  happiness  of  sylvan  life,  renounces  the  offered  share  in 
this  forest  republic:  goes  through  a  series  of  wishes  for  different  states  of 
life,  each  or  which,  with  the  conditions  attached  to  it,  he  successively 
rejects:  then  comes  to  per8(His,  whose  position  he  would  like  to  occupy. 

Quer,  Give  me  at  least  the  money-chests  of  Titius. 

Lar,    Yes,  with  his  gout. 

Quer.  No  gout. 

Lar.  ^OT  money-chests. 

Quer.  Why,  give  me,  then,  the  troop  of  dancing-girls. 

Which  the  new-come  old  usurer  has  brought  with  him. 
Lar,    Take  the  whole  chorus:  take  Cytheris,  Paphia, 

Briseis:  with  the  weight  of  Nestor's  years. 
Quer,  Ha!  ha!  and  wherefore P 
Lar.  The  old  usurer  has  it. 

The  years  and  dancing-girls  must  go  together. 
Quer.  This  wiU  not  do.  Well,  give  me  impudence.* 
Lar,    Be  impudent,  and  dominate  the  forum: 

But  with  the  loss  of  wisdom. 


Qoerolas  seflms  to  hav6  thought  with  BnUer: 

'  He  that  has  but  impudenca 
To  all  things  has  a  just  pietenoe.' 

V2 
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Quer.  WhyP 

Lar.  The  impudent 

Are  never  wise. 
Quer,  Why,  tlien,  are  no  men  happy? 

Lar,    Some  are:  not  those  you  think  bo. 
Quer.  If  I  show  yoa 

One  rich  and  healthy  too,  ia  he  not  happy  P 
Lar,    Ton  aee  the  health^r  body:  not  the  mmd: 

That  may  be  sick  with  envy,  hope,  or  fear. 

Ambition,  ayarice  unsatisfied. 

The  face  shows  not  the  heart    What  if,  in  publio 

Joyous,  he  monms  at  homeP   Loves  not  his  wife? 

Or  loves  too  much,  and  dies  with  jealonsyP 

Qnerolus  gives  np  the  discussion,  and  leaves  his  &te  to  his  Lar.  ^  The 
Lar  tells  him,  he  shall  be  rich  in  spite  of  himself;  he  shall  do  all  in  his 
power  to  send  awaj  his  good  luck,  but  it  shall  force  itself  upon  him :  with 
several  other  ambiguities  of  prophecy,  over  which  he  leaves  Qaerolos 
marvelling.  Querolus,  after  a  soliloquy,  in  which  he  expresses  his  perplexity, 
goes  in. 

Mandrogerus  enters,  with  Sycophanta  and  Sardanapalus.  Mimdroeeras 
has  laid  a  scheme  for  getting  possession  of  the  buned  treasnre,  wimout 
giving  any  portion  of  it  to  Querolus,  and  has  selected  the  other  two  knaves 
as  his  instruments. 

Mandrogerus  exults  in  his  anticipated  success.  But  Sycophanta  has 
had  a  dream  of  bad  omen : 

Sye,      I  saw  last  night  the  treasure,  which  we  hope 

To  get  into  our  hands. 
Mand.  What  thenP 

Syc.  I  saw 

Pieces  of  gold:  but  only  as  a  glimpse. 

Through  barbed  hooks  and  rings,  ai^d  little  chains. 
Mand,  Didst  thou  not  dream  of  fetters  too,  and  lasheaP 
Sard,    Oh,  inauspicious  dreamer !    I  explode  thee, 

And  thy  ill  omens.    I  had  my  dream  too : 

'Twas  of  a  funeral. 
Mand,  The  gods  prosper  thee ! 

Sard,    We  paid  the  last  rites  to  I  know  not  whom. 
Mand.  'Tis  well. 

Sard,  And  wept  the  dead,  although  a  stranger. 

Mand,  These  are  good  signs :  dreams  go  by  contraries : 

Funerals  show  ioy :  and  tears  belong  to  laughter. 

I  also  had  my  dream.    I  know  not  who 

Told  me,  the  fates  assi^ed  to  none  but  me. 

To  find  the  buried  gold :  but  it  should  profit  me. 

Only  so  much  as  I  might  swallow  from  it. 
Syc,      Most  admirable  dream !    What  other  use 

Can  we  have  for  it,  but  to  eat  and  drink  itP 

They  proceed  to  reponnoitre  the  locality,  according  to  the  indications 
received  rrom  Euclio :  a  little  temple :  a  suversmitii's  shop :  a  lofty  houso 
with  oaken  doors.  They  remark  that  the  upriffht  bars  are  wide  apart,  and 
not  defended  with  tenter-hooks;  showing  an  inhabitant  who  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  thieves.  Mandrogerus  then  inquires,  if  they  exactlyrememh^ 
the  description  of  the  interior.  They  repeat  it  accordingly.  The  portico 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance.  Three  little  images  in  the  9aerariif/>^- 
An  altar  in  the  middle.  The  gold  before  the  altar.  So  far  ^  is  right* 
They  thoroughly  understand  their  parts.  The  business  of  Mandrogerus  is 
to  divine.    TinKt  of  the  other  two  is  to  lie.    Mandrogerus  goes  out  to  abide 

*  Sacrarium  here  signifies  a  place  set  apart  to  sacred  purposes  in  a  prit»te 
dwelling.    The  nearest  corresponding  modern  tenn  is  or<Uory. 
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hiB  time.  Ejb  aooomplices  watch  the  coming  of  Qnerolns,  who  enters  well« 
diBpoeedf  by  his  preyious  interriew  with  the  Lar,  to  credulity  in  super- 
natoral  matters.  They  stand  aside,  pretending  not  to  see  him,  and  talking 
as  if  they  did  not  mean  to  be  heard;  He  catches  some  sotmds  which  induce 
him  to  listen. 

Sard,  I  hare  known  magi  and  astrologers ; 

But  never  one  like  this.    Soon  as  he  sees  you. 

He  calls  you  by  your  name :  expounds  your  parents, 

Slares,  family :  tne  history  of  your  life : 

All  you  haye  done,  and  will  do. 
Quer.  (apart)  This  must  be 

A  man  worth  seeing. 
Sard.  Let  us  lose  no  time 

In  seeking  him. 
Sye,  I  would  most  willingly ; 

But,  at  this  moment,  I  hare  not  the  leisure. 
Quer,  I  would  fain  seek  him  too.    Hail,  friends. 
Sye,  We  answer 

Thy  Mendly  salutation. 
QtMT.  Is  your  talk 

OfsecretsP 
Sard,  Secrets  to  the  general ; 

Not  to  the  wise. 
Quer,  I  seemed  to  catch  a  mention 

Of  some  great  magus. 
Sard,  One  most  wonderful 

In  divination.    Who,  or  whence,  I  know  not. 
QtMT.  Is  he  so  deep  in  artP 
Sard,  Most  absolute: 

Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  Sycophanta,  come 

Straightway  to  yisit  him. 
Sye,  I  haye  Mends  at  home. 

Awaiting  me  on  urgent  business. 

Sardanapalus  oyer>rules  Sycophanta's  objections.  Querolus  entreats  to 
be  of  their  party.  They  make  many  difSculties,  and  at  last  consent. 
Sycophanta  suggests  to  Sardanapalus,  that  the  astrologer  may  be  an  im- 
postor ;  and,  anticipating  all  the  scruples  that  Querolus  might  naye  raised, 
completes  the  conquest  of  his  conndence.  While  they  are  discussing, 
Mandrofferus  most  opportunely  comes  in  sight,  walking  slowly  onward,  m 
profound  meditation.  They  stop  him,  and  respectAilly  request  to  be  per- 
mitted to  consult  him,  and  mibibe  some  portion  of  his  wisdom.  He  answers, 
like  one  oyerflowing  with  it,  and  most  bountiful  in  its  distribution,  that  ho 
is  at  leisure,  and  wul  answer  any  questions  tibey  please  to  ask. 

They  begin  with  questions,  respecting  the  powers  to  be  propitiated ;  the 
offerings  to  be  made  to  them ;  the  secondary  instruments  throu^  which 
they  deliver  their  oracles :  stars ;  celestial  and  terrestrial  prodigies ;  oon- 
•emted  animals ;  harpies,  geese,  and  cynooephali :  a  very  curious  enume- 
ration of  powers,  never  otherwise  than  malevolently  exerted,  unless  under 
the  influence  of  abundant  gifts  and  sacrifices,  tiiough  it  is  not  the  god  him- 
self who  exacts  them,  but  his  door-keeper :  in  f3l  which,  while  popular 
superstitions' are  obviously  and  ostensibly,  Klinkhamer  thinks  the  corrup- 
tions and  oppressions  of  the  several  authorities  of  the  state  are  covertly, 
satirised. 

Sycophanta  receives  this  exposition  as  thoroughly  diMx>uraging  all 
application  to  the  powers  in  question ;  and  solicits  an  explanation  of  some 
more  simple  method  of  solving  the  mysteries  of  destiny. 

Hand,  First,  much  depends  upon  the  natal  hour. 
Whether  a  man  be  bom  to  a  £Ood  &te : 
Next,  by  propitiation  of  the  Genii, 
Who  govern  Fate's  decrees,  to  make  that  good 
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Wlucli  ai  ike  first  iru  lU :  by  their  kiad  povwv 
If  Evil  Fortane  dwell  vithin  the  walls* 

She  may  be  ohanaed,  and  bound,  and  earned  Ibcth* 
QiMr«  This  wece  most  exoellent ;  but  that  we  may 
With  confidence  obey  you,  haying  told  na 

Much  that  you  know,  tell  something  that  yoa  know  not. 
Mcmd.  Aasoredly,  I  know  none  of  you  three, 

Sy  any  previoua  knowledge. 
Sard.  That  is  certain. 

Mand,  Eirst,  then,  to  thee.    Thy  name  ia  Sardanapahaa : 

Poor  and  low-bom. 
Sard.  'Tis  so. 

Mand.  A  poor  man's  child, 

Mocked  with  a  royal  name. 
Sard.  I  can't  deny  it. 

Mdiid.  An  idler  and  a  glutton :  petulant : 

Calamitous  th3^Self,  and  a  calamity 

To  all  who  know  thee. 
Sard.  Eh  I  Mandrogeros! 

I  did  not  ask  thee  to  proclaim  my  vices. 
Mand.  I  may  not  lie.    What  hast  thou  more  to  ask  P 
.    Sard.   I  have  heard  too  much  already.    If  thou  hast 

Aught  more,  reserre  it  for  my  private  hearing. 
Syc.      Kow  to  my  torn,  Mandrogeros :  tell  my  fortune : 

80  much  of  it  as  may  be  good :  no  more. 
Mand.  I  must  b^pn  from  the  beginning :  Thou     ^ 

Art  Sycopianta»  and  of  noble  birtL 
S^c.      'Tis  true. 

Mand.  A  worthless  subject  from  the  first. 

Syc.     Alas ! 
Mand.  Pressed  down  by  wrongs,  compassed  by  perils 

From  steel,  and  fire»  and  water. 
Syc.  It  would  leem 

That  thou  hadst  lived  with  me. 
Mand^  Nought  of  thy  own 

Is  left  to  thee:  but  much  of  other  men's.* 
8^,     Too  mudi :  too  mudi.    Pray  favour  me  no  fioorther. 

Turn  to  this  worthy  man. 
Mand.  Step  forward,  fiiend: 

Thy  name  is  Querolus. 
Qmr,  Tis  even  so. 

Mand.  Whai  is  the  hourP    Between  the  sixth  and  seyentL 
Qmt.  Ifothing  escapes  him :  he  propounds  his  Question 

And  straightway  answers  it,  like  a  clep8yara.t 
Mandm  Mars  now  is  trigon.    Saturn  looks  to  Venus. 

.  Jupiter  is  quadrate.    Mercury  is  wroth  with  him. 

The  sun  is  round.    The  moon  is  in  her  spring. 

I  have  combined  ttiy  genealogy, 

Querohu.    Svil  Fortune  presses  thee. 
Qmt.  It  is  too  true. 
Mand.  Thy  £Etther  left  thee  nothing. 

Thy  friends  give  nothing.    Thou  hast  a  bad  neighbour ; 

A  worthless  slave. 
Qmct.  'Tis  BO. 

Mand.  Ss  name  Pftntolabus. 

Thou  hast  another  dave :  his  name  is  Zeta. 
Q,uer.  'Tis  manifest. 
Sjfc.  Divine  aatrologiBir  I 

*  Am  alunmm.    Debt, 
t  Oleptydra:  a  water-dock,  by  which  time  was  meaaared,  as  by  an  hoiu>glaak 
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Jfonii  SluinideseribetlijlKmBeP    Fall  well  iiioii  knofrert 

I  ne'er  was  m  it. 
Quer.  I  would  gladly  hear. 

Mdnd,  Enteriiig,  the  portieo  ie  on  tiie  ngkt; 

And  the  sacnurinm  opposite. 
Quer.  Exactly; 

Mand.  In  the  sacfarinm  are  three  little  statoes : 

One  of  the  household  God ;  two  of  the  Genii.* 
Quer,  Thon  hast  proTedtiiy  knowledge.  Now  produce  the  remedy 

Of  my  ill  fortune.  ^  , 

ManeL  That  is  quickly  done ; 

Without  delay  or  cost.    Is  the  sacrazium 

Secret  and  soHtaiy  P 
Quer,  E^en  so. 

Mand.  Nothing  concealed  there  P 
Quer.  Nothing  there  at  all ; 

Except  the  images. 
Mand,  There  must  be  performed 

A  solemn  rite :  bnt  thee  and  every  one 

That  nte  excludes. 
Quer.  So  he  it. 

Mand.  And  by  strangen 

The  rite  must  be  performed. 
Quer.  So  let  it  be. 

Mand.  Could  we  find  any  on  so  short  a  notice : — 

'Twere  well  and  opportuncy  if  these  would  aid  ns. 

The  two  knares,  on  the  invitatioa  of  Qoerohis,  rery  obliging^promise 
iheir  assistance :  and  Querolus  desires  Pantolabus  to  run  for  his  mend  and 
neighbour,  theArbiter.f  Mandroff  eras,  who  does  not  like  this  sort  of  witness, 
urges  Querolus  not  to  delay.  Tbe  hour  is  auspicious.  l%e  combinationof  stan 
Is  most  promising.  Mandrogerus  asks  Querolus  if  he  has  an  empty  box. 
Querolus  replies,  he  is  too  well  provided  with  empty  boxes.  One  will  be 
neoessaryy  says  Mandrogerus,  to  carry  out  the  lustruim.X  And  they  go  in 
to  perform  their  ceremonies. 

The  next  scene  brings  in  Paatcdairas,  who  indulges  himself  in  a  long 
0oHloqpiy :  first  oomplaimnj^  of  his  master's  unreasonableness  in  objecting 
to  pel^  thefts  and  waste  ofproperty :  in  keepinj^  strict  accounts,  and  re- 
quuring  the  full  change  of  his  money :  in  beffrudgmff  his  domestics  their  own 

auantities  of  sleep  and  wine:  in  requiring  uem,  wEen  he  gives  them  holi- 
ays,  to  return  to  their  day:  in  storming,  if  he  sees  finser-marks  on  his 
drmkinf-cups:  in  discovering  immediately,  if  an  amphora  nas  bisen  cracked 
and  seaJfed  up  again,  or  if  an  abstracted  portion  of  wine  has  been  replaced 
by  water:  in  detecting  abrasions  of  silver  and  gold.  And  his  fnend  the 
Arbiter  is  worse  than  nimself.  He  eives  half-aEowanee  of  food  and  double 
allowance  of  work.  Querolus  feeds  Mb  household  weU,  and  is  not  exacting 
of  hard  labour.  He  is  the  best  of  the  two,  but  too  much  given  to  scolding, 
and  too  liberal  with  his  whip.  But  the  life  of  domestic  slaves  is  not  so  bad 
sn  some  think.  They  are  uiought  drowsy  and  stupid,  because  they  sleep 
in  the  dinr-  But  this  they  do,  because  they  keep  it  im  at  ni^t.  The  night 
is  their  day.  Then  thev  bathe,  then  they  feaat^  then  they  enjoy  them- 
aelvies.  The  worst  of  tnieves  are  masters,  who  sit  up  late  themselveffy 
and  steal  part  of  the  night  from  their  servants.  In  many  respects,  the 
master  is  their  servant.  He  has  to  find  the  revenue,  they  have  to  codp 
Bume  it. 

*  The  Cfeniut  Jjoei:  and  the  Qeniui  Domini, 
•f  Arbiter.    The  Arbiter  was  a  magistrate,  whose  especial  duty  v^  the  de- 
ienniiiation  and  apportionment   of   ii&eritances.     He  is  sent  for  by  Qaerolus, 
only  as  a  friend :  but  in  the  conchiding  scene,  his  peculiar  ofiGloe  is  brought  into 

t  The  hubntm  is  the  residoe  of  the  purification,  in  vlhioh  residue,  the  evil  or 
pollution  to  be  removed,  is  absoibed  and  ii 
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He  then  fancies  he  hears  his  master  oalling,  to  know  why  he  loiters  ; 
and  thinVing  it  very  hard  that  he  cannot  take  his  own  time  about  his  errand, 
utters  a  string  of  maledictions,  and  takes  his  departure. 

Now  come  in  the  three  rogues,  and  Querolus  with  the  box. 

Mand.  Lay  down  the  burthen.    Thou  hast  done  enough 
To  satisfy  religion,  in  thyself 
Aiding  to  bear  HI  Fortune  out  of  doors. 

Qiter,   Thy  ut  is  mighty.    What  a  sudden  weight 
Has  come  into  this  box !    'Twas  light  for  one. 
And  now  o'erburthens  two. 

Mand.  Dost  thou  not  know 

Nothinfi^  is  hearier  than  Evil  Fortune? 

Quer,    Too  weU  I  know  it. 

Mand."  The  Gk)dsfavou]» thee. 

No  house  was  ever  tnmfied  as  thine  is. 
All  the  bad  luck  it  Held  is  here  made  fast. 
We'll  bear  it  to  the  river's  deepest  pool. 
Where  its  own  weight  shall  send  it  to  the  bottom. 
But  Evil  Fortune,  even  from  that  depth, 
Mav  rise  to  trouble  thee.    Therefore  observe. 
To  keep  thv  doors  dose  bolted  night  and  day. 
Till  three  days  end.    Admit  nor  friends  nor  kindred: 
Not  even  Good  Fortune,  shouldst  thou  hear  her  knocking. 
That  period  past,  thy  house  is  clear  for  ever. 

Quer.    I  shall  observe. 

Mand.  Shut  close.    Bars,  locks,  and  chains. 

Quer.    No  fastening  shall  be  spared.    Farewell,  great  Master. 

The  accomplices  are  now  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  prize.  They 
had  kept  Querolus  out  of  the  sacrarium,  while  they  whipped  the  urn  into  the 
box ;  and  now  determine  on  proceeding  to  a  solitary  spot  on  the  river-side, 
where  they  may  break  up  the  vessel,  and  after  abstractmg  tJie  treasure,  sink 
the  fragments  m  some  unfathomable  pool. 

These  being  gone,  Pantolabus  comes  in  with  the  Arbiter.  In  reply  to 
some  inquiries  of  the  Arbiter  concerning  his  master,  Pantolabus  thanks  nim 
for  the  good  advice  he  gives,  and  the  good  example  he  sets,  to  Querolus,  in 
relation  to  the  treatment  of  servants. 

JPant.  Would  that  he  had  your  manners:  were  as  gracious. 

Indulgent,  patient,  xind,  as  you  with  yours. 
Arh.    1  take  your  praise,  Pantolabus,  at  its  value: 

You  do  me  too  much  honour. 
Pant.  We  aU  know  you. 

And  give  you  all  the  thanks  you  so  well  merit. 

Would  all  we  have  wished  for  you  might  betide  you  I 
Arh,     And  may  you  feel,  in  your  own  bones  and  skins. 

Whatever  favours  you  would  shower  on  me. 

Pantolabus  excuses  himself  from  any  double  meaning.  The  Arbiter  it 
satisfied.  He  expresses  his  surprise  at  finding  the  doors  closed.  They 
knock,  and  call,  and  receive  no  answer.  Pantolabus  conducts  him  to  a 
small  back-door,  which,  even  if  that  be  also  closed,  he  knows  how  to  open. 
The  accomplices  return,  full  of  lamentation  and  superstitious  terror. 
They  had  dug  up,  and  carried  off,  a  funeral  urn. 

Mand.  Oh  me,  unhappy! 

8vc.  Oh  me,  miserable  I 

Sard.    Oh  me,  most  miserable,  naked  and  shipwrecked ! 

Mand.  Oh,  Sycophantal 

*^e. '  Oh,  Sardanapalus  I 

Sard.    Oh,  great  Mandrogeros — father  and  master ! 

Unhappy  comrades,  veil  your  heads  in  mourning. 

This  IS  much  worse  than  to  have  lost  a  man. 
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This  is  the  loss  of  losses.*    Where  are  now 

Your  hopes  of  power  and  wealth  F   All  turned  to  ashes. 

False  hope  has  barbed  the  sting  of  poverty. 

Mand,  Iaj  down,  poor  friends,  your  melancholy  ourthen. 
Our  tears  are  due  to  this  cinereal  urn. 
Oh,  most  false  treasure !  have  I  followed  thee     ^ 
Through  seas  and  winds  P  Made  prosperous  navigation  P 
Magic  and  mathematics  have  I  studied. 
That  buried  men  might  cheat  me  P  And  expounded 
Their  fate  to  others,  ignorant  of  my  ownP 
Here  is  a  buried  fatber.    I,  who  wept  not 
My  own,  now  mourn  a  stranger's.    Querolus 
Mourns  not,  to  whom  alone  uiis  grief  is  due. 

Sard,    Oh,  cruel  treasure !    What  was  uie  disease 

That  carried  thee  from  life  P    What  funeral  pyre 
Turned  thee  to  ashes  P    Us,  thy  expectant  heirs. 
Why  hast  thou  disinherited,  on  treasure  P 
Whither  shall  we,  cut  off  without  a  sesterce, 
Now  bend  our  steps  P 

Mand.  Look  to  the  urn  once  more. 

Eead  over  the  inscription. 

Sard.  Funeral  relics 

I  cannot  touch :  nothing  I  dread  so  deeply. 

Sye.       Thou  hast  a  timid  soul,  Sardanapalus. 

(Beads)  Hebe  Lies  Tbiebikits,  Sok  of  TBiciPinirus, 

I)bfosited  and  Bubied.    Oh  me,  miserable ! 

My  heart  is  in  my  throat.    The  smell  of  ^Id, 

I  have  heard,  is  always  sweet  :t  but  this  is  redolent 

Of  dire  aromata ;{  even  through  the  mass 

Of  treacherous  lead,§  that  covers  down  the  ashes. 

Mand.  So  well  perfumed,  the  dead  has  been  much  honoured. 

Sye.  .  Had  I  but  listened  to  the  magpie's  warning, 
I  had  not  fall'n  in  this  calamity. 

Sard.    Nor  I,  had  I  obeyed  the  admonition 

Gtiven  me  this  morning  by  a  crop-tcdleddog. 

Mand.  What  admonition  P 

Sard.  As  I  left  the  house. 

He  ran  between  my  legs,  and  tripped  me  backward. 

Mand.  What  had  I  done  to  thee,  old  Euclio, 

Thou  shouldst  deride  me  in  tihy  life  and  death  P    - 

Sye.      What  shall  we  do  now  P 

Mand.  What  remains  to  us, 

But  to  revenge  oorselves  on  Euclio's  son. 
And  make  us  pastime  of  his  credidous  fear  P 
Peep  in,  and  mark.    Take  care  he  sees  you  not. 

Sdrd.    He  and  his  men  are  ranged  within  the  dSoors, 
All  armed  with  rods  and  cudgels. 

*  —  majore  domus  gemitu,  majore  ttimulta, 
Flaoffnntnr  nammi,  quam  fimera.  Nemo  dolorem 
Ilngit  in  hoc  casu,  vwtem  deduoere  luinmam 
Gontentui,  vezare  oculoa  humore  ooacto. 
Floratnr  laflrimiii  amiasa  pecunia  veris. 

Juv.  xiii.  130—184. 

Feigned  aorrow  oft  in  funeral  rites  appears ; 
The  Ion  of  gold  is  wept  with  real  tean. 

Luori  bonus  est  odor  ex  re 


QoaUbet.  Juv.  ziv.  204,  5. 

Alluding  to  the  well-known  anecdote  of  Veapaaian. — Sneton.  Yesp.  23. 

t  Alluding  te  the  sweet  herbs  which  it  was  oaatomary  to  lay  over  the  aahes  ; 
and  which  may  have  been  placed  in  the  um  by  Eoclio,  to  increase  the  deception. 

§  The  lead  was  well  imagined,  to  give  probabilify  to  the  apparent  weight. 
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Mand.  Xeepmgmaid 

'Ghunst  Eril  Fortnne.  Kow  ftpprosohf  and  fighten  tJiem. 

Sajr  thou  art  ahe,  and  threaten  to  far^  in. 
Sard.    Ho!  QuerolnsP 
Quer.  WhocaOsF 

Sard.  Quick !  let  me  in. 

Quer.    ForwIuktP 

Sard.  That  I  may  enter  my  old  qnarten. 

Quer.    Zeta !  Ptaitolabiui !  stand  bv  the  doora, 

Hence,  Evil  Fortone !  whimer  the  Great  Master 

Conreyed  thee. 
Sard.  He  predicted  my  retom ; 

And  I  am  here. 
Quer.  Wert  thou  Qood  Fortune  eren* 

Thou  shouldst  not  enter. 
Mand.  Thunder  at  the  door. 

To  draw  the  men  aside,  while  through  the  window 

We  cast  this  funeral  urn.    Oh,  Querolua ! 

Seceiye  the  treasure  which  old  Euclio  left  thee. 

Such  wealth  be  erer  thine,  and  such  thy  children's. 

Now,  all  on  board,  lest  from  this  sacnlege 

Arise  some  peril  to  our  liberties; 

They  make  off  accordingly ;  but  Sardana^us  cannot  be  satisfied*  unless 
he  enjoys  the  terror  of  Querolus,  on  receivmg  through  his  window  a  visit 
£rom  the  dead.  He  puts  his  ear  to  the  door.  He  is  astounded  by  shouts 
of  joy,  and  the  jingling  of  gold.  The  broken  urn  has  scattered  its  contents 
on  tne  floor.  He  hastens  back  to  his  comrades;  thinking  that,  if  he 
remains,  he  may  be  apprehended  for  a  thief,  witbcNit  having  the  pleasure 
of  their  company. 

The  Lar  enters  again  :— 

Lar.  Theumhasyieldednpits  weight  of  gold; 
Sendered  true  faith  to  its  depositor; 
Deluded  the  deludera ;  robbed  the  thieves. 
The  simulated  death  gives  the  son  life, 
Bestoring  what  the  living  father  hid. 
Hence  let  men  learn,  that  none  may  win  or  lose, 
But  by  the  will  of  a  divinity.* 
My  (mce  is  absolved  to  Querolus ; 
'  But  now  that  thief  and  cheat,  Mandrogems, 
Will  I  draw  thither,to  put  forth  his  daun 
To  half  the  treasure,  on  old  Euclio's  letter. 
Where  he  shall  find  himself  in  deep  dilemma. 
And  bear  the  burthen  of  his  own  misdeed. 

Querolus,  and  his  fiiend  the  Arbiter,  enter,  discussing  the  oircumstanoea 
of  the  buried  treasure,  the  provident  device  of  Euclio,  me  singular  modes 
of  abstraction  and  restoration.  Mandrogerus  enters,  and  after  some  preli- 
minary, presents  the  letter.  <  Querdus  reiads  it : 

'  BucHo  bids  health  to  his  son,  Querolus. 

Dreading  to  trust  a  stranger,  or  a  slave, 

I  send  my  faithful  firiend,  Mandrogerus, 

To  show  thee,  without  fraud,  what  I  have  lef^  thee. 

This  being  done,  give  him  one  half  the  treasure. 

In  compensation  of  his  faith  and  pains.* 
Quer.  You  were,  abroad,  my  father's  friend  and  comrade  P 
Mand.  The  letter  shows  it. 
Quer.  Show  me,  then,  the  treasure 

Whieh  we  are  to  divide. 


Ihere's  a  dxviiiity  tint  shapes  our  enda^ 
Bongh-bew  them  how  we  may. 
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Ifamd*  I  have  delrrered  it 

Untoached  to  yon. 
Quer.  Indeed! 

Mand.  Do  too  deny  it  P 

Quer.  To  me  P  an  imtonched  treasure  r  Why,  what  treasure  P 
Mand,  That  whioh  yoor  £ither  left 
Quer.  Where  k  it»  thenP    - 

Here  is  the  Aihiter,  to  make  partitioiu 
Mand.  I  say  'tis  in  your  hands. 
Qfier.  EzomyoorsP 

Mand.  Erommine. 

Q;tier.   'Twas  in  your  hands,  then  P 
Mand.  Yes,  and  might  have  staid  there : 

The  whole :  I  only  daim  my  honest  share. 
Quer,  You  stir  not  hence  until  yim  render  it. 
Mand.  Why,  I  have  rendered  it. 

Quer.  To  whomP  When?  HowP 

Mand.  To-day.    How.   Through  the  window. 
Q^er.  Whence,  then*  came  it  P 

Mand.  From  the  sacrariunu 
Qicer.  How  went  it  thence  P 

Mand.  Out  through  the  door.    You  bore  it  out  yourself. 
Q;uer.  You  were  to  show  it  to  me  without  fraudll 

But  thia  is  idle  talk.    The  thing  appears  not. 

Where  is  this  treasure? 
2£amd.  I  haye  giyen  it  to  thee. 

I  swear  b^  all  the  ffods.    'Twas  in  an  urn. 

I  pitched  it  throu^^  the  window. 
Qicer.  Braye  confession! 

This,  then,  is  he,  oh  worthy  Arbiter ! 

Who  hurled  into  my  house  that  funeral  urn. 

Pantokbus,  the  fingments. — Can  you  read 

What  here  is  written  P 
Mand.  I  hare  read,  and  read  it. 

'  HsBS  UBS  Tbisbivub,  sojr  or  TaiaiPiTuius, 

DeFOSIXBD  ajTD  VOWXMD* 

Qner.  Not  ocmtent 

With  failing  in  yoor  duty  to  the  living. 

You  haye  made  sport  and  mockery  ofthe  dead  s 

Broken  into  the  tomb ;  dug  up  the  ashes ; 

Borne  them  abroad  into  the  public  way ; 

Stden  the  treasure  whidi  was  buried  with  them; 

And  hurled  the  fatal  relics  through  the  window. 

To  scatter  on  the  floor,  and  thus  pollute 

The  house  thou  first  hadst  plundered. 
Mand.  Fare  thee  welL 

I  seek  no  more.    Fortune  absndons  me. 

HQuerolus,  howeyer,  wiU  not  let  him  go.  They  examine  and  cross- 
examine  him ;  threaten  to  take  him  to  the  pnetor ;  but  giye  him  the  choice 
of  the  charge  which  th^  shall  make  against  him,  whewer  it  shall  be  for 
robbery  or  ssCTilege.  He  tries  a  defence  on  each  charge  seyerally,  and 
giyes  up  both  points  in  despair,  leaving  it  to  them  to  charge  lum  with 
whicheyer  they  please — eitlver  the  theft,  which  he  could  not  commit,  or  the 
sacrilege,  which  ne  would  not  haye  committed.  But  he  throws  himself  on 
their  mercy,  and  only  entreats  to  be  allowed  to  depart.  The  Arbiter  now 
intercedes  for  him,  as  haying  been  really,  howeyer  unfaithfully,  the  means 
of  Querolus's  wealth.  And  Querolus,  who  had  been  preyiously  disjjosed  to 
be  generous  towards  him,  agrees  to  giye  him  maintenance,  and  receive  him 
into  his  household. 

Syoophanta  and  Sardanapalus  then  present  themselyes.    They  solicit  a 
small  participation  in  Querolus's  bounty.    They  are  aware,  that  one  house 
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does  not  take  three  Inmgry  idlen ;  bat  they  inrplore  a  moderate  donation, 
to  speed  them  on  another  quest.    Querolus  replies : 

Let  tHe  beaten  parasite 
Have  compensation  for  bis  mjories. 

And  immediatelj  follows  a  sort  of  epiloffne,  in  the  form  of  a  senatns- 
consultom,  fixme  a  tariff  of  compensation  ror  torn  clothes,  braises,  broken 
bones,  and  all  ouier  forms  of  ugnry  to  which  parasites  are  liable.  This 
was  most  probably  subjoined  as  an  exposition  of  Querolus's  last  W(»rdB. 

In  this  view  of  the  conclusion,  we  follow  the  old  reading:  Mereedem 
vulnerum  viehu  recipiat  Parcuitus.  In  contnvio  si  JUerii  vesie  discitsuSf 
See.    £linkhamer  terminates  the  comedy  thus : 


Tulnermn  mereedem  victus  recipiat. 


JP,auea  detideraniur. 
And  after  some  preliminary,  presents  the  final  passage  ai  a  pannus  ctuuhu : 
Pabasitus.   In  conyiyio  si  faerit,  &c. 

Three  of  the  editors  of  this  comedy,  and  many  other  writers,  hare 
spoken  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  Gruter  and  Parens  disparaged 
it.  Cannegeiter  thinks  that '  none  can  disparage  it  but  those  who  do  not 
understand  it.'  The  ill-humour  of  Gruter  and  Parens  appears  to  hare 
been  excited  chiefly  from  the  MSS.  bearing  on  the  title,  Plauti  Querolus  f 
but  this  was  not  the  faidt  of  the  author,  who  speaks  of  himself  as  treading 
in  Plautus's  steps.  The  assignment  of  the  authorship  to  Plautus  must  haye 
been  very  ancient,  for  Serrius,  in  his  (hmmeniaiy  on  Virgil  {Ma,  iii.  226), 
(dtesit as  Plauti  Querolus. 

Danielis  calls  it  'a  comedy,  not  less  remarkable  as  a  singular  relic  of 
antiquity,  than  admirable  from  the  novelty  of  its  argument.'  Kittershusius 
says,  this  comedy  '  requires  no  eulc^ium  from  him,  bein^  sufficiently  recom- 
mended  by  its  wondenul  vmetj  ofargument,  the  gravity  of  its  sentences, 
and  the  elegance  of  its  comic  motion.'  Klinkhamer  concurs  in  these  esti- 
mates, and  adds  the  commendation  of  exemplary  propriety  and  modesty. 
He  expresses  his  surprise,  that  a  work  so  well  wortny  to  be  generaUy  letul 
should  have  been  left  to  lurk  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious. 

Barihius  panegyrizes  '  the  simplei  elegance  and  acute  sense  of  the  col- 
loquies, and  their  excellent  adaptation  to  the  several  characters  of  the 
speakers;'  adding,  that  'the  more  it  is  read,  the  more  its  sense  and  elo- 
quence will  be  perceived.' 

Slinkhamer  s  pains  on  this  comedy  have  been  worthily  and  successfully 
bestowed.  We  feel  grateful  to  him,  for  the  form  in  which  he  has  presented 
it  to  us ;  and  shall  be  highly  gratified  if  our  readers  shall  derive,  from  oar 
necessarih'  limited  exposition,  any  portion  of  the  pleasure  which  we  have 
received  6om  the  wok  itself. 

M.  S.  O. 
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Chaftxb  V. 

A  PAT   Zir   ALXZAHDBIA. 


IN  the  meaawhile  Philammon,  with 
his  hosts,  the  Goths,  had  been 
slipping  down  the  stream.  Pasnng, 
one  met  another,  world-old  cities 
now  dwindled  to  decaying  towns,  and 
numberless  canal-moutl^,  now  fast 
falling  into  ruin  with  the  fields  to 
which  they  ensured  fertility,  under 
the  pressiire  of  Boman  extortion  and 
mis-rule,  they  had  entered  one 
evening  the  mouth  of  the  great  canal 
of  Alexandria,  slid  easily  all  night 
across  the  stsur-bespangled  shallows 
of  Lake  Mareotis,  and  found  them- 
selves, when  the  next  morning 
dawned,  among  the  countless  maste 
and  noisy  quays  of  the  greatest  sea- 
port in  the  world.  The  motley 
crowd  of  foreigners,  the  hubbub  of 
all  dialects  m>m  the  Crimssa  to 
Cadiz,  the  vast  piles  of  merchandize, 
and  heaps  of  wheat,  lying  unsheltered 
in  that  rainless  air,  the  huge  bulk 
of  the  com  ships  lading  for  Bome, 
whose  tall  sides  rose  story  over 
story,  like  floating  palaces,  above  the 
buildings  of  some  mner  dock — ^these 
sights,  and  a  hundred  more,  made 
the  young  monk  think  that  the  world 
did  not  look  at  first  sight  a  thing  tobe 
despised.  In  front  of  heaps  of  fruit, 
fresn  from  the  market-boats,  black 
sroups  of  glossy  negro  slaves  were 
basking  and  laughing  on  the  quay, 
looking  anxiously  and  coquettishly 
round  in  hopes  of  a  purchaser; — 
they  evidenuv  did  not  think  the 
change  from  desert  toil  to  city  luxu- 
ries a  change  for  the  worse.  Phi- 
lammon  turned  away  his  eyes  from 
beholding  vanity ;  but  only  to  meet 
fresh  vanity  wheresoever  they  fell. 
He  felt  crushed  by  the  multitude  of 
new  objects,  stunned  by  the  din 
around;  and  scarcely  recollected 
himself  enough  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  escaping  firom  his 
dangerous  companions. 

'Holloa!'  roared  Smid,  the  ar- 
mourer, as  he  scrambled  on  to  the 
steps  of  the  slip ;  '  you  are  not  going 
to  run  away  without   biddix^  us' 
good-bye  P' 


'Stop  with  me,  boy!'  said  old 
Wulf.  ' I  saved  you;  and  joa  are 
my  man.' 

Thilammon  turned  and  hesitated. 

'  I  am  a  monk,  and  God's  man.* 

*  You  can  be  that  anywhere.  I 
will  make  you  a  warrior. 

'  The  weapons  of  my  warfare  are 
not  of  flesh  and  blooa,  but  prayer 
and  fasting,'  answered  poor  Pnilam- 
mon,  who  felt  already  that  he  should 
have  ten  times  more  need  of  the 
said  weapons  in  Alexandria,  than 
ever  he  had  had  in  the  desert.  .  .  • 
'Let  me  go!  I  am  not  made  for 
your  life !  I  thank  ypu,  bless  you ! 
1  will  pray  for  you,  sir !  but  let  me 
gol' 

'  Curse  the  craven  hound  I'  roared 
half  a  dozen  voices.  '  Why  did  you 
not  let  us  have  our  will  with  him. 
Prince  WulfP  You  might  have 
expected  such  gratitude  firom  a 
monk.' 

'He  owes  me  my  share  of  the 
roort,'  quoth  Smid.  '  And  here  it  is  l' 
And  a  hatchet,  thrown  with  prac- 
tised aim,  whistled  right  for  Phi- 
hunmon's  head — He  Imd  just  time 
to  swerve,  and  the  weapon  struck 
and  snapped  against  the  granite 
wallbehmd. 

•  Well  saved !'  said  Wulf,  coolly, 
while  the  sailors  and  market-women 
above  yelled  murder,  and  the  cus- 
tom-house officers,  and  other  con- 
stables and  catchpoles  of  the  har- 
bour, rushed  to  the  place — and 
retired  again  quietly  at  me  thunder 
of  the  Amal  from  the  boat's  stem^- 

'  Never  mind!  my  eood  fellows! 
we're  only  Groths ;  ana  on  a  visit  to 
the  Prefect,  too.' 

'Only  Goths,  my  donkey-riding 
friends !'  echoed  Smid,  and  at  that 
ominous  name  the  whole  ^OMe  comi* 
tatus  tried  to  look  unconcerned,  and 
found  suddenly  that  their  presence 
was  absolutely  required  in  an  oppo- 
site direction. 

'Let  him  go,'  said  Wulf,  as  he 
stalked  up  the  steps.  '  Let  the  boy 
go.    I  never  set  my  heart  on  any 
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man  jet/  he  growled  to  liimself,  in 
an  under  voice,  'bnt  what  he  dis- 
appointed me— and  I  must  not  ex<* 
pect  more  from  this  fellow.  Come, 
men,  ashore,  and  get  drank !' 

Philammon,  of  course,  now  that 
he  had  leave  to  go,  longed  to  stay-* 
at  all  events  he  must  go  back  and 
thank  his  hosts.  He  tiuned  an?ril- 
hnffly  to  do  so,  as  hastilv  as  he  oonld, 
ana  found  Pelagia  and  ker  gigantic 
lover  just  entering  a  palanquin. 
With  downcast  eyes  he  approached 
the  beautiful  basilisk,  and  stammered 
oat  some  common-place;  and  she, 
full  of  smiles,  turned  to  him  at 
once. 

'  Tell  us  more  aboutyourselfbefore 
we  part.  You  speak  such  beautiful 
Greek — ^true  Athenian.  It  is  quite 
delightful  to  hear  one's  own  accent 
agam.    Were  you  ever  at  Athens  ?' 

'  When  I  was  a  child ;  I  recollect 
— ^tbat  is,  I  think' 

'What?'  asked  Pelagia,  eagerly. 

'A  great  house  in  Athens— ^d  a 
great  oattle  there^-and  coming  to 
Egjqpt  in  a  ship.' 

'  Heavens !  -  said   Pelagia,    and 

paused 'How  strange!  Girls, 

who  said  he  was  like  me  P' 

'  I'm  sure  we  meant  no  harm,  if 
we  did  say  it  in  joke,'  pouted  one  of 
the  attenoants. 

'  Like  me ! — ^you  must  come  and 
see  us.  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you You  must !' 

Philammon  misinterpreted  the 
intense  interest  of  her  tone,  and  if 
he  did  not  shrink  back,  gave  some 
involuntary  gesture  of  reluctance. 
Pelaeia  laughed  aloud. 

'  Don't  be  vain  enough  to  suspect, 
foolish  boy,  but  come!  Do  you 
think  that  Ihave  nothing  to  talk  about 
but  nonsense  P  Come  and  see  me. 
It  may  be  better  for  you.    I  live  in 

,'  and  she  namea  a  fashionable 

street,  which  Philammon,  though  he 
inwardly  vowed  not  to  accept  the 
invitation,  somehow  could  not  help 
remembering. 

'  Do  leave  the  wild  man  and  come,' 
growled  the  Amal  from  within  the 
palanquin.  'You  are  not  going  to 
turn  nun,  I  hope  P' 

'  l^ot  while  the  first  man  I  ever 
met  in  the  worid  stays  in  it,'  an- 
swered Pelagia,  as  she  skipped  into 
the  palanquin,  taking  care  to  show 
the  most  lovely  white  heel  and  ande, 
and  like  the  Pbrthian,  send  a  random 


arrow  as  she  retreated.  But  the 
dart  was  lost  on  Philammon,  who 
had  been  already  hustled  away  by 
the  bevy  of  laughing  attenctante^ 
amid  baskets,  dressing-cases,  and 
bird-ca^,  and  wba  fain  to  make  his 
escape  mto  the  Babel  round,  and 
inqmre  his  way  to  the  Patriarch's 
house. 

'  Patriarch's  house  P'  answered  tiie 
man  whom  he  first  addressed,  a  little 
lean,  swarthy  fellow,  with  meny 
black  eyes,  who,  with  a  basket  dc 
fruit  at  nis  feet,  was  sunning  himself 
on  a  baulk  of  timber,  memtatively 
chewing  papyrus-cane,  and  examin- 
ing the  stEWDgers  with  a^look  of 
aMurd  sagacity.  '  I  know  it ;  with- 
out a  doubt  I  know  it;  all  Alex* 
andria  has  good  reason  to  know  it» 
Are  you  a  monk  P' 

'Yes.' 

'Then  ask  your  wa3r  of  the  monks; 
you  wont  go  far  without  finding^ 
(me.' 

'  But  I  do  not  even  know  the  right 
direction:  what  is  your  grudge 
against  monks,  my  good  man  P* 

'  Look  here,  my  youth ;  you  seem 
too  ingenuous  for  a  monk.  Don't 
flatter  yourself  that  it  will  last.  If 
you  can  wear  the  sheep-skin,  and 
haunt  the  churches  here  tor  a  month, 
without  learning  to  he,  and  slander, 
and  clap,  and  h^>t,  and  perhaps  play 
your  part  in  a  sedition-and-murder 
iatjifo  drama-why,  yon  ait)  a 
better  man  than  I  talce  you  for.  I, 
sir,  am  a  Greek,  and  a  imilosopher; 
though  the  whirlpool  ofmatter  may 
have,  and  indeed  has,  involved  my 
ethereal  spark  in  the  body  of  aporter. 
Therefore,  youth,'  continuoi  the 
little  man,  stiu*ttng  up  upon  his  baulk 
like  an  excited  monkey,  and  stretch- 
ing out  one  oratorio  pitw, '  I  bear  a 
treble  hatred  to  the  monkish  tribe. 
Pirst,  as  a  man  and  ahusband ;  .  .  . 
forasforthesmilesof  beauty,  orother- 
wise, — such  as  I  have  I  have ;  and 
the  monks,  if  they  had  their  wicked 
will,  would  leave  neither  men  nor 
women  in  the  world.  Sir,  they 
would  exterminate  the  human  race 
in  a  single  generation,  by  a  volun- 
tary suicide !  Secondly,  as  a  porter ; 
for  if  all  men  turned  monks,  nobody 
would  be  idle,  and  the  precession  of 
portering  would  be  annihilated. 
Thirdly,  sir,  as  a  philosopher ;  for 
aa  the  false  coin  is  odious  to  the 
true,  BO  is  the  irrational  and  asiimal 
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asceticism  of  tJie  monk,  to  the  lo|;ical 
and  methodic  self-restraint  orone 
who,  like  jonr  humblest  of  philoso- 
phers, aspires  to  a  life  according  to 
the  pure  reason/ 

'And  j)ray,'  asked  Philammon, 
half-laughing,  'who  has  been  your 
tutor  in  phiJ&sophyP* 

'  The  fountain  of  classic  wisdom, 
Hypatia  herself.  As  the  ancient 
sage — the  name  is  unimportant  to  a 
monk — ^pumped  water  nightly  that* 
he  might  study  by  day,  so  1,  the 
guardian  of  cloaks  and  parasols  at 
we  sacred  doors  of  her  lecture-room, 
imbibe  celestial  knowledge.  From 
my  youth  I  felt  in  me  a  soul  above 
the  matter  -  entangled  herd.  She 
revealed  to  me  the  glorious  fact,  that 
I  am  a  spark  of  Divinity  itself.  A 
fallen  star,  I  am,  sir !'  continued  he, 
pensively,  stroking  his  lean  stomach 
— *  a  fallen  star ! — ^fallen,  if  the  dig- 
nity of  philosophy  will  allow  of  the 
simile,  among  the  hogs  of  the  lower 
world — inde^  into  me  ho^-bucket 
itself.  Well,  after  all,  I  will  show 
you  the  way  to  the  Archbishop's. 
!lliere  is  a  philosophic  pleasure  in 
opening  one's  treasures  to  the  modest 
young.  Perhaps  you  wiU  assist  me 
by  canying  this  basket  of  fruit  P' 
And  the  little  man  jumped  up,  put 
his  basket  on  Philammon's  nead, 
and  trotted  off  up  a  neighbouring 
street. 

Philammon  followed,  half  con- 
temptuous, half  wondering  at  what 
this  philosophy  might  be,  which 
could  feed  me  self-conceit  of  any- 
thing so  abject  as  his  ragged  little 
apish  guide ;  but  the  novd  roar  and 
whirl  of  the  street,  the  perpetual 
stream  of  busy  faces,  the  hne  of 
curricles,  palanquins,  laden  asses, 
camels,  elephants,  which  met  and 
passed  him,  and  squeezed  him  up 
Btepg  and  into  doorways,  as  they 
threaded  their  way  through  the 
great  Moon -sate  mto  the  ample 
street  beyon(£  drove  everything 
from  his  mind  but  wondering  curio- 
sity, and  a  va^e,  helpless  £ead  of 
that  sreat  living  wildemess,  more 
terrible  than  any  dead  wildemess  of 
sand  which  he  had  left  behind. 
Already  he  longed  for  the  repose, 
the  silence  of  the  Laura — ^for  laces 
which  knew  him  and  smiled  upon 
him;  but  it  was  too  late  to  turn 
back  now. 

His  guide  held  oa  for  more  than 


a  mile  up  the  great  main  street, 
crossed  in  .the  centre  of  the  city,  at 
right  angles,  by  one  equally  magni- 
ficent, at  each  end  of  which,  miles 
away,  appeared,  dim  and  distant 
over  the  neads  of  the  living  streami 
of  passengers,  the  yellow  sand-hills 
of  the  desert;  while  at  the  end  of 
the  vista  in  front  of  them  gleamed 
the  blue  harbour,  through  a  net- 
work of  countless  masts. 

At  last  they  reached  the  quay  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  street ;  and 
there  burst  on  Philammon's  asto- 
nished eyes  a  vast  semicircle  of  blue 
sea,  ringed  with  palaces  and  towers. 
.  •  .  .  He  stopped  involuntarily; 
and  his  little  guide  stopped  also, 
and  looked  askance  at  the  young 
monk,  to  watch  the  effect  whicn  that 
erand  panorama  should  produce  on 
nim. 


There  !- 


-Behold  our  works ! 


Us  Greeks! — us  benighted  hea- 
thens !  Look  at  it,  and  l^el  yourself 
what  you  are,  a  very  small,  con- 
ceited, ignorant  young  person,  who 
fancies  mat  your  new  religion  gives 
you  a  right  to  despise  every  one 
else.  Did  Christians  make  aU  this  P 
Did  ChristianB  build  that  pharos 
there  on  the  left  horn — ^wonder  of 
the  world  P  Did  Christians  raise 
that  mile-long  mole  which  runs  to- 
wards the  land,  with  its  two  draw- 
bridges, connecting  the  two  ports  P 
Did  Christians  buud  this  esplanade, 
or  this  gate  of  the  sun  above  our 
heads  P  Or  that  Cssareum  on  our 
right  here  P  Look  at  those  obelisks 
before  it !'  And  he  pointed  upwards 
to  those  two  world-famous  ones,  one 
of  which  still  lies  on  its  ancient  site, 
as  Cleopatra's  needle.  'Look  tip! 
look  up,  I  say,  and  feel  small — ^veiy 
small  mdeed !  Did  CSiristians  raise 
them,  or  engrave  them  from  base  to 
point,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cients P  Did  Christians  build  that 
Museum  next  to  it,  or  design  its 
statues  and  its  frescoes — ^now,  alas ! 
re-echoing  no  more  to  the  hummings 
of  the  Attic  bee  P  Did  they  pile  up 
out  of  the  waves  that  p^ice  beyond 
it,  or  that  Exchange^r  fill  that 
Temple  of  Neptune  with  breathing 
brass  and  blushing  marble  P  Did 
they  build  that  Tunonium  on  the 
point  where  Antony,  worsted  at 
Actium,  forgot  his  shame  in  Cleo- 
patra's arms?  Did  they  quany  out 
that  island  of  Antizrho^u  into  a 
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nest  of  docks,  or  cover  those  waters 
"with  the  sails  of  ct^t  nation  nnder 
heaven  P  8peak!  Thon  son  of  bats 
and  moles — ^thon  six  feet  of  sand — 
thou  mTimmj  out  of  the  cliff  caverns ! 
Can  monks  do  works  like  these  F' 

'  Other  men  have  laboured,  and  we 
have  entered  into  their  labours/ 
imswered  Philammon,  trying  to  seem 
as  tmconcemed  as  he  comd.  He 
was,  indeed,  too  utterly  astonished 
to  be  angry  at  anything.  The  over- 
whelming vastness,  mtdtiplicity,  and 
magnificence  of  the  whole  scene; 
the  range  of  buildings,  such  as 
mother  ^irth  never,  perhaps,  carried 
on  her  lap  before  or  since ;  the  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  form — the 
pure  Doric  and  Ionic  of  the  earlier 
Ptolemies,  the  barbaric  and  confused 
gorgeousness  of  the  later  Soman, 
and  here  and  there  an  imitation  of 
the  grand  elephantine  style  of  old 
Egypt,  its  gaudy  colours  relieving, 
while  they  aeepened,  the  effect  of 
its  massive  and  simnle  outfines ;  the 
eternal  repose  of  tnat  great  belt  of 
stone  contrasting  with  the  restless 
Tipple  of  the  glittering  harbour,  and 
the  busy  saib  which  crowded  out 
into  the  sea  beyond,  like  white  doves 
taking  their  flight  into  boundless 
space; — all  dazzled,  overpowered, 

saddened  him This  was  the 

world Was  it  not  beautiful  P 

....  Must  not  the  men  who  made 
all  this  have  been — if  not  great .... 
yet ....  he  knew  not  what  P  Surely 
they  had  great  souls  and  noble 
thoughts  in  them!  Surely  there 
was  something  godlike  in  bemg  able 
to  create  such  things!  Not  for 
themselves  alone,  too;  but  for  a 
nation — for  generations  yet  unborn. 
....  And  mere  was  the  sea  .... 
and  beyond  it,  nations  of  men  innu- 
merable  His  imagination  was 

dizzy  with  thinking  of  them 

"Were  they  all  doomed — ^lost  P  .  .  .  . 
Had  God  no  love  for  them  P 

At  last,  recovering  himself,  he  re- 
collected his  errand,  and  again  asked 
his  way  to  the  Archbishop's  house. 

'  This  waA  O  youthful  nonentity !' 
answered  tne  little  man,  leading  the 
way  round  the  great  front  of  the 
Cffisareum,  at  the  foot  of  the  obe- 
lisks. 

Philammon's  eye  fell  on  some 
new  masonry  in  the  pediment,  orna- 
mented with  Christian  symbols. 

<HowP  Is  this  a  church P' 


'  It  is  the  CsBsareum.  It  has  be- 
come temporarilv  a  church.  Tlie 
immortal  gods  have,  for  the  tame 
being,  condescended  to  waive  tlieir 
rights;  but  it  is  the  CfBsareaxn* 
nevertheless.  This  way;  downtluB 
street  to  the  right.  There,'  said  lie^ 
pointing  to  a  doorway  in  the  side  of 
the  Museum,'  is  the  last  haunt  d 
the  Muses — the  lecture-room  of 
Hypatia,  the  school  of  mv  unwor- 

thmess And  here,  stopping 

at  the  door  of  a  splendid  house  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  *  u 
the  residence  of  that  blest  favourite 
of  Athene — ^Neith,  as  the  barbarians 
of  Egypt  would  denominate  the 
goddess — ^we  men  of  Macedonia  re- 
tain  the   time-honoured    Grecian 

nomenclature Tou  may  put 

down  your  basket.*  And  he  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  delivering  the  fimit 
to  a  black  porter,  made  a  polite 
obeisance  to  Philammon,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  taking  his  departure. 

'But  where  is  the  Archbishop's 
house  P* 

'Close  to  the  Serapeium.  Yoa 
cannot  miss  the  place :  tour  hundred 
columns  of  marole,  now  ruined  by 
Christian  persecutors,  stand  on  an 
eminence * 

*  But  how  far  off  P' 

'  About  three  miles ;  near  the 
gate  of  the  Moon.' 

'  Why,  was  not  that  the  gate  by 
which  we  entered  the  city  on  the 
other  side  P' 

*  Exactly  so.  You  will  know  your 
way  back,  having  already  traversed 

Iv. 

Philammon  checked  a  decidedly 
carnal  inclination  to  seize  the  little 
fellow  by  the  throat,  and  knock  his 
head  against  the  wall,  and  contented 
himself  by  saying —  ' 

'  Then  do  you  actually  mean  to 
say,  you  heathen  villain,  that  you 
have  taken  me  six  or  seven  nules 
out  of  my  road  P* 

*  Grood  words,  young  man.  If  you 
do  me  harm,  I  call  for  help ;  we  are 
close  to  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  there 
are  some  thousanos  there  who  will 
swarm  out  like  wasps  on  the  chance 
of  beating  a  monk  to  death.  Yet 
that  which  I  have  done,  I  have 
done  with  good  purpose.  First,  po- 
litically, or  according  to  practical 
wisdom-in  order  that  you,  not  I, 
might  carry  the  basket.  Next,  phi- 
losophically, or  according  to  the  in- 
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tuitions  of  the  pure  reason — in  order 
that  jon  might*  by  beholding^  tiie 
magnificence  of  that  great  civiliza- 
tion which  yonr  fellows  wish  to  de- 
stroy, leam  that  yon  are  an  ass,  and 
a  tortoise,  and  a  nonentity ;  and  so 
beholding  yourself  to'  be  nothing, 
may  be  moved  to  become  something.' 

And  he  moved  off. 

Philammon  seized  him  by  the 
collar  of  his  ragged  tunic,  and  held 
him  in  a  grip  from  which  the  little 
man,  though  he  twisted  like  an  eel, 
conld  not  escape. 

'  Peaceably,  if  you  wilL  If  not, 
hj  main  force.  Ic  on  shall  go  back 
with  me,  and  show  me  eveiy  step  of 
the  way.  It  is  a  just  penalty.' 
.  '  The  philosopner  conquers  cir- 
cumstances by  submitting  to  them. 
I  go  peacealuy.  Indeed  the  base 
necessities  of  tne  hog-bucket  side  of 
existence  compel  me  of  themselves 
back  to  the  Moon-gate,  for  another 
early  fruit  job.' 

So  they  went  back  together. 

Now  why  Fhilammon's  thoughts 
should  have  been  running  on  the 
next  new  specimen  of  womankind  to 
whomhehad  beenintroduced,  though 
only  in  name,  let  psycholo^ts  iSl, 
but  certainly,  after  he  had  walked 
some  half-mile  in  silence,  he  sud- 
denly woke  up,  as  out  of  many  medi- 
tations, and  asked — 

'  But  who  is  this  Hypatia  of  whom 
you  tallc  so  muchP' 

'  Who  is  Hypatia,  rusticP  The 
Queen  of  Alexandria!  In  wit, 
Athene ;  Hera  in  majesty;  in  beauty. 
Aphrodite!'  ^ 

'  And  who*  are  theyP'  asked  Phi- 
lammon. 

The  porter  stopped ;  surveyed  him 
slowly  from  foot  to  head  witn  an  ex- 
pression of  boundless  pity  and  con- 
tempt, and  was  in  the  act  of  walking 
off  m  the  ecstasy  of  his  disdain, 
when  he  was  brought  to  suddenly  by 
Philammon's  strong  arm. 

'Ah! — I  recollect.  There  is  a 
comiNict  ....  YHioisAtheneP  The 
goddess,  giver  of  wisdom.  Hera, 
spouse  of  Zeus,  Queen  of  the  Celes- 
tials. Aphrodite,  mother  of  love. 
....  You  are  not  expected  to  un- 
derstand.' 

Philammon  did  understand,  how- 
ever, so  much  as  this,  that  Hypatia 
was  a  very  unioue  and  wonderful 
person  in  the  mind  of  his  little  goide ; 
and  therefore  asked  the  only  further 
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question  by  which  he  conld  as  yet 
test  any  Alexandrian  phenomenon — 

*  And  is  she  a  friend  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs P' 

The  porter  opened  his  eyes  very 
wide,  put  his  middle  finger  in  a 
carefVd  and  complicated  fashion  be- 
tween his  fore  and  third  finger, 
and  extending  it  pkyfully  toward 
Philammon,  performed  therewith 
certain  mysterious  signals,  the  effect 
whereof  oeing  totally  lost  on  him, 
the  little  man  stopped,  took  another 
look  at  Philammon's  stately  figure, 
and  answered — 

'  Of  the  human  race  in  general, 
my  young  friend.  The  philosopher 
must  zise  above  the  individual,  to 


the  contemplation  of  the  universal 
.  .  .  .  Aha! — Here  is  something 
worth  seeing,  and  the  gates  are  open.' 
And  he  stopped  at  me  portal  of  a 
vast  building. 

'  Is  this  the  patriarch's  houseP 

'  The  Pbtriaron's  tastes  are  more 
plebeian.  He  lives,  they  say,  in  two 
dirty  little  rooms — knowing  what 
is  nt  for  him.  The  Patriarch's 
house  P  Its  antipodes,  my  young 
friend — ^that  is,  if  such  beinss  have 
a  cosmic  existence,  on  whi^  point 
Hypatia  has  her  doubts.  This  is  the 
temple  of  art  and  beauty;  the  Del- 
phic tripod  of  poetic  inspiration;  the 
solace  of  the  earth- worn  drudge;  in 
a  word,  the  theatre;  which  your  pa- 
triarch, if  he  could,  would  convert  to- 
morrow into  a ^but  the  philoso- 
pher must  not  revile.  Ah!  I  see 
the  prefect's  apparitors  at  the  gate. 
He  is  making  the  polity,  as  we  call 
it  here;  the  dispositions;  settling, 
in  short,  the  bill  of  fare  for  the  day, 
in  compliance  with  the  public  palate. 
A  facetious  pantomime  dances  here 
on  this  day  every  week — admired  by 
some,  the  Jews  especially.  To  the 
more  classic  taste,  many  of  his  move- 
ments— ^his  recoil,  especiaUy — are 
wanting  in  the  true  antique  severity 
— ^might  be  called  nerliaps,  on  the 
whole,  indecent.  Still  the  weary 
pilgrim  must  be  amused.  Let  us 
step  in  and  hear.' 

But  before  Philammon  could  re- 
fuse, an  uproar  arose  within,  a  rush 
outward  of  the  mob,  and  inward  of 
the  prefect's  apparitors. 

'  It  is  false!  shouted  many  voices. 
'  A  Jewish  calumny!  The  man  is 
innocent!' 

'  There's  no  more  sedition  in  him 
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than  there  k  in  me/  roared  a  &t 
butcher,  who  looked  as  ready  to  feU 
a  man  as  an  ox.  '  He  was  always 
the  first  and  the  last  to  clap  Qkd  holy 
patriarch  at  sermon.' 

'  Dear  tender  soul/  whimpered  a 
woman ;  '  and  I  said  to  him  only 
this  morning,  why  don't  you  flog  my 
boys,  Mast^  Hierax  P  how  can  you 
expect  them  to  learn  if  they  are  not 
flogged  P  And  he  said,  he  never  could 
abuu  the  sight  of  a  zymI,  it  made  his 
back  tingle  so.' 

*  Wbidti  was  plainly  a  proi^iecy  1' 

'And  proves  him  innocent;  lor 
bow  could  he  prophecy  if  he  wasn't 
one  of  the  holy  onesP' 

'  Monks  to  the  rescue!  Hierax 
a  Christian  is  taken  and  tortured  in 
the  theatre!'  thundered  a  wild  her- 
mit, his  beard  and  hair  streaming 
about  his  chest  and  shoulders. 

'  Nitrial  Nitria!  For  God  and 
the  mother  of  Gx>d,  monks  of  Nitria! 
Down  with  the  Jewish,  slanderers! 
Down  with  heathen  tyrants!' — ^And 
the  mob,  reinforced  as  if  by  magic 
by  hundb!ed8  from  without,  swept 
down  the  huge  vaulted  passage, 
curying  Philaounon  and  the  porter 
with  them. 

'  My  friends' — auotb  tiie  little 
man,  trying  to  Iook  philosophicaJij 
calm,  though  he  was  fiurly  off  his 
legs,  and  hanging  between  heaven 
and  earth  on  we  elbows  of  tJbe  by* 
standers ;  '  whence  this  tumultP' 

'  The  Jews  got  up  a  cry  that 
Hierax  wanted  to  raise  a  riot.  Curse 
them  and  their  Sald)ath9  they're 
alwa]^  rioting  on  Saturdays  about 
this  dancer  of  theirs,  instead  of 
workine  like  honest  Christians!' 

'  And  rioting  on  Sunday  instead. 
Ahem!  sectarian  diflerenoes,  which 
the  philosopher' — 

Tne  rest  of  the  sentence  disap- 
peared with  the  speaker,  as  a  sudden 
opening  of  the  mob  let  him  drop, 
and  buried  him  under  innumezable 

Philammon,  fbrious  at  the  notion 
of  persecution,  maddened  hj  the 
cries  around  him,  found  mmself 
bursting  fiercely  through  the.  crowd, 
tiU  he  reached  tne  front  ranks,  where 
tfdl  gates  of  open  iron  work  baired 
all  further  progress,  but  left  a  AiU 
view  of  the  tragedy  which  was  enact- 
ing within,  where  the  poor  innocent 
wretch,  suspended  from  a  gibbet, 
writhed    and    shrieked    at    every 


stroke  of  the  hide^whips  of  his  tocw 
mentors. 

In  vain  Fhilammon  and  the  mosikB 
around  him  knocked  and  beat  at  the 
gates;  they  were  only  answered  by 
mughter  and  taunts  from  the  appaf- 
riton  within,  comes  on  the  tow 
bulent  mob  of  Alexandria,  witk 
its  patriarch,  der^,  saints,  and 
dhuitshes,  and  pronuses  to  each,  and 
all  outside,  that  their  torn  would 
come  next;  while  the  piteous  acresiBS 
crew  fiunter  and  more  &int»  and  ait 
Eist,  with  a  convulsive  sbuddec^ 
motion  and  suffering  ceased  for  ever 
in  the  poor  manglea  body. 

'They  have  killed  lum!  Mar- 
t^ed  him!  Back  to  the  Arch- 
Inshop !  To  the  Patriarch's  bouse : 
be  will  avenge  us!'  And  as  the 
horrible  news,  and  the  watdiword 
which  followed  it,  passed  outwards 
through  the  crowd,  they  wbeeled 
rouna  as  one  man,  and  poured 
through  street  after  street  towards 
Cyril's  house,  while  Philammon*  be- 
side himself  with  horror,  rage,  and 
pity,  hurried  onward  with  them. 

A  tumultuous  hour,  or  more^  was 
passed  in  the  street,  before  he  ooold 
gain  entrance;  and  then  be  was 
swept,  along  with  the  mob  in  whicb 
he  had  been  fStlst  wedged,  through  a 
dark  low  passage,  andlanded  breath* 
less  in  a  qua&angle  of  mean  and 
new  buildings,  overiiung  by  the  four 
hundredstately  columns  of  theruined 
Serapeinin.  Jhe  g^  '^..'^^ 
growing  on  the  rumed  capitals  and 
architraves. ....  Little  dia  even  its 
destroyers  dream  then,  that  the  day 
would  come  when  one  only  of  that 
four  himdred  woidd  be  left»  as 
'  Pompey 's  Pillar,'  to  show  what  the 
men  of  old  could  think  and  do. 

Philammon  at  last  escaped  from 
the  crowd,  and  putting  tne  letter 
which  he  had  earned  in  his  bosom 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  priests 
who  was  mixing  with  the  moo,  was 
beckoned  by  him  into  a  corridor,  and 
up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  into  a  large, 
low,  mean  room,  and  there,  by  virtue 
of  the  world-wide  free-masonry 
which  Christianity  had,  for  the  first 
time  on  earth,  established,  found 
himself  in  five  minutes  awaiting  the 
summons  of  the  most  powerful  man 
south  of  the  Mediterranean. 

A  curtain  hung  across  the  door  oi 
the  inner  chamber,  through  which 
Philammon  could  hear  plainly  the 
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steps  of  some  one  walking  np  and 
down  hnniedly  and  fieroely. 

'  Tliey  win  aiiye  me  to  it !'  at  lart 
burst  out  a  deep  sonoions  roice. 
*  Thef  will  drive  me  to  it.  •  .  Their 
blood  be  on  their  own  head!  Is  it 
not  enonf  h  for  them  to  blaspheme 
€k>d  and  his  church,  to  h&ye  the 
monopoly  of  all  the  cheating,  fortone- 
telling,  nsory,  soroery,  and  coining 
of  the  city,  but  they  must  deliFer 
my  clergy  into  the  hands  of  the 
tyrantP 

'It  was  so  even  in  the  anostliNi' 
time/  suggested  a  softer,  But  &r 
more  unpleasant  voice. 

'Then  it  shall  be  so  no  longer  1 
God  has  given  me  the  power  to  stop 
them;  and  God  do  so  to  me,  and 
more  also,  if  I  do  not  use  that  power. 
To-morrow  I  sweep  out  this  Augean 
stable  of  viUany,  and  leave  not  a 
Jew  to  blaspheme  and  cheat  in 
Alexandria.' 

'I  am  afraid  such  a  judgment* 
however  righteous,  might  offend  his 
excellencyr 

'His  ezoelleneyl  His  tyranny  I 
Why  does  Orestes  tmckle  to  these 
circumcised,  but  because  they  lend 
money  to  him  and  to  his  creatoiesP 
He  would  keep  up  a  den  of  fiends  in 
Alexandria  if  tney  would  do  as  much 
iat  him — and  then  to  play  them  off 
against  me  and  mine,  to  bring  Be* 
]]gion  into  contempt  by  setting  the 
mob  together  by  the  ears,  and  to  end 
with  outrages  like  this !  Seditious ! 
Have  they  not  cause  enoo^P  The 
sooner  I  remove  one  of  their  tempta- 
tions, the  better:  let  the  other 
tempter  beware,  lest  his  judgment 
be  at  hand !' 

'The  prefect,  your  holiness P' 
asked  the  other  voice,  slyly. 

'Who  spoke  of  the  prefect  P  Who- 
soever i9  a  tyrant,  and  a  murderer, 
and  an  oppressor  of  the  poor,  and  a 
favourer  of  the  philosophy  which 
despises  and  enslAves  the  poor, 
should  not  he  perish,  though  ne  be 
seven  times  a  prefect  P' 

At  this  juncture  Fhilammon, 
thinking  perhaps  that  he  had  already 
heard  too  much,  notified  his  presence 
by  some  slight  noise,  at  which  the 
secretarv,  as  he  seemed  to  be,  hastily 
lifted  tne  curtain,  and  somewhat 
sharply  demanded  his  business.  The 
names  of  Fambo  and  Arsenius,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  pacify  him  at  once, 
and  the  trembling  youth  was  ushered 


into  the  presence  of  him  who  in 
reality,  though  not  in  name,  sat  oa 
the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Not,  indeed,  in  &eir  outward 
pomp ;  the  furniture  of  the  chamber 
was  but  a  grade  above  that  of  the 
artisans ;  the  dress  of  the  great  man 
was  coarse  and  simple;  if  personal 
vanity  peeped  out  anywhere,  it  was 
in  the  careful  arrangement  of  the 
bushy  beard,  and  of  me  few  curling 
locks  which  the  tonsure  had  spared. 
But  the  height  and  majesty  of  his 
fiffure,  l^e  stem  and  massive  beauty 
of  his  features,  and  the  flashing  eye, 
curling  lip,  and  projecting  brow— hbII 
markM.  mm  as  one  bom  to  com- 
mand. As  the  youtii  entered,  Cyrfl 
stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and  look- 
ing him  through  and  throujg;h,  with 
a  »anoe  which  burnt  upon  his  cheeks 
like  fire,  and  made  him  all  but  wish 
Uie  kindly  earth  would  open  and 
hide  him,  took  the  letters,  rrad  them, 
and  then  began. 

'Bhilammon.  A  Greek.  You 
are  said  to  have  learned  to  obey.  If 
so,  you  have  also  learned  to  role. 
Your  father-abbot  has  transferred 
you  to  my  tutelage.  You  are  now 
to  obey  me.' 

'AndlwilL* 

'  Well  said.    Go  to  that  window, . 
Hien,  and  leap  into  the  court.' 

Fhilammon  walked  to  it,  and 
opened  it.  The  pavement  was  full 
twenty  feet  below ;  but  his  business 
was  to  obey,  and  not  take  measure- 
ments. There  was  a  flower  in  a  vase 
upon  the  sill.  He  quietly  removed 
it,  and  in  an  instant  more  would 
have  leapt,  for  life  or  death,  when 
'Cyril's  voice  thundered  '  Stop !' 

'  The  lad  will  pass,  my  Peter.  I 
shall  not  be  afraid,  now,  for  the 
secrets  which  he  may  have  over- 
heard.' 

Peter  smiled  assent,  looking  all 
the  while  as  if  he  thought  it  a  great 
pity  that  the  young  man  had  not 
Deen  allowed  to  put  talebearing  out 
of  his  own  power,  by  breaking  his 
neck. 

'You  wish  to  see  Hie  woridP 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  something 
of  it  to-day.' 

'  I  saw  the  murder ' 

'Then  you  saw  what  you  came 
hither  to  see;  what  the  worid  is, 
and  what  justice  and  mercy  it  can 
deal  out.  You  would  not  dislike  to 
see  God's  reprisals  toman's  tyrannyP 
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.  .  .  Or  to  be  a  fellow-worker  with 
God  therein,  if  I  judge  rightly  by 
your  looks  P* 

*  I  would  ayenge  that  man.' 

'Ah!  my  poor  simple  school- 
master !  And  his  fate  is  the  portent 
of  portents  to  you  now!  Star 
awhile,  till  you  have  gone  with 
Ezekiel  into  the  inner  chambers  of 
the  devil's  temple,  and  you  will  see 
worse  things  than  these — women 
weeping  for  Thanmiuz ;  bemoaning 
the  decay  of  an  idolatry  which  thej 
themselves  disbelieve — ^That,  too,  is 
on  the  list  of  Hercules'  labours, 
Peter  mine.' 

At  this  moment  a  deacon  entered 
....  'Your  Holiness,  the  rabbis 
of  the  accursed  nation  are  below, 
at  your  summons.  We  brought 
tiiem  in  through  the  back  gate,  for 
fear  of — ' 

'Sight,  right.  An  accident  to 
them  might  have  ruined  us.  I  shall 
not  forget  you.  Brinff  them  up. 
Peter,  take  this  youth,  introduce 
him  to  the  parabdlani  •  ;  •  •  Who 
will  be  the  best  man  for  him  to  work 
underP' 

'The  brother  Theopompus  is 
especially  sober  and  gentle.' 

Cyril  shook  his  head  laughingly. 
•  ...  *  Go  into  the  next  room,  my 
son.  .  .  .  No,  Peter,  put  him  under 
some  fiery  saint,  some  trueBoanerges, 
who  will  talk  him  down,  and  work 
him  to  death,  and  show  him  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  everything. 
Oleitophon  will  be  the  man.  Now 
then,  let  me  see  my  engagements : 
five  minutes  for  these  Jews — Orestes 
did  not  choose  to  frishten  them :  let 
us  see  whether  Cyru  cannot ;  then 
an  hour  to  look  over  the  hospitsd 
accounts  ;  an  hour  for  the  schools ; 
a  half  hour  for  the  reserved  cases  of 
distress ;  and  another  half  hour  for 
myself;  and  then  divine  service. 
See  that  the  boy  is  there.  Do  bring 
in^  every  one  in  their  turn,  Peter 
mine,  oo  much  time  goes  in  hunting 
for  this  man  and  that  man  .... 
and  life  is  too  short  for  all  that. 
Where  are  these  Jews  P'  and  Cyril 
plunged  into  the  latter  half  of  his 
day 's  work  with  that  imtiring energy, 
self-sacrifice  and  method  which  com- 
manded for  him,  in  spite  of  all  sus- 
j^icions  of  his  violence,  ambition, 
and  intrimie,  the  loving  awe  and 
implicit  obedience  of  several  hundred 
thousand  human  beings. 


So  Philammon  went  out  with  the 
parabolani,  a  sort  of  organized  guild 

of  district  visitors And  in 

their  company,  he  saw  that  after- 
noon the  dark  side  of  that  world* 
whereof  the  harbour-panorama  had 
been  the  bright  one.  In  squalid 
misery,  filth,  profligacy,  i^orance, 
ferocity,  discontent,  negkcted  in 
body,  nouse,  and  soul,  by  the  civil 
authorities,  proving  their  existence 
only  in  aimless  and  sanguinary  riots, 
there  they  starved  and  rotted,  heap 
on  heap,  the  masses  of  the  old  Ghreek 
population,  close  to  the  great  food- 
exporting  harbour  of  uie  world. 
Among  uiese,  fiercely  perhaps,  and 
fanatically,  but  still  among  thepu 
and  for  tiiem,  laboured  those  district 
visitors,  night  and  day.  And  so 
Philammon  toiled  away  with  them, 
carrying  food  and  clouiing,  helping 
sick  to  the  hospital,  and  dead  to  the 
burial;  cleaning  out  the  infected 
houses — ^for  the  fever  was  all  hut 
perennial  in  those  quarters  —  and 
comforting  the  dying  with  the  good 
news  of  forgiveness  from  above,  till 
the  larger  number  had  to  return  for 
evening  service.  He,  however,  waa 
kept  by  his  superior,  watching  at  a 
sicK  bed-side,  and  it  was  ikte  at 
night  before  he  got  home,  and  was 
reported  to  Peter  the  S«ader  as 
having  acquitted  himself  like  '  a  man 
of  Gr^'  as,  indeed,  without  the 
least  thought  of  doing  anything 
noble  or  self-sacrificing,  he  had  truly 
done,  being  a  monk.  And  so  he 
threw  himself  on  a  truckle  bed,  in 
one  of  the  many  cells  which  opened 
off  a  long  corridor,  and  fell  fast 
asleep  in  a  minute. 

He  was  just  weltering  about  in  a 
dreary  dream  -  jumble  of  Gk>ti[is 
dancing  with  district  visitors,  Pela- 

S a  as  an  angel,  with  peacock's  wings ; 
[ypatia  with  horns  and  cloven  feet, 
riding  three  hippopotami  at  once, 
round  tiie  theatre-;  O^  standing  at 
an  open  window,  cursing  frightfully, 
and  pelting  him  with  flower-pots; 
and  a  similar  self-sown  after  crop  <^ 
his  day's  impressions,  when  he  was 
awakened  by  the  tramp  of  hurried 
feet  in  the  street  outside,  and  shouts, 
which  gradually,  as  he  became  con- 
scious, shaped  themselves  into  cries 
of  'Alexander's  church  is  on  fire  I 
Help,  good  Christians!  Fire!  Help!' 
Whereat  he  sat  up  in  his  truckle- 
bed,  tried  to  recollect  where  he  was. 
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and  hAYing  with  some  trouble  sno- 
oeeded,  wew  on  his  sheep-skin,  and 
jumped  up  to  ask  the  news  from  the 
deacons  and. monks  who  were  hur- 
Tving  along  the  corridor  outside. 
'Yes,  Alexander's  church  was  on 
fire;'  and  down  the  stairs  they 
poured,  across  the  courtyard,  and 
out  into  the  street,  Peter's  tall  ngure 
•emng  «  .  Bt«id«d  and  raUying 
pomt. 

As  they  rushed  out  through  the 
^teway,  JPhiiammon,  dazzled  oy  the 
«udden  transition  from  the  darkness 
within  to  the  blaze  of  moon  and 
starlight  which  flooded  the  street, 
jmd  walls,  and  shining  roofs,  hung 
back  a  moment.  That  hesitation 
probablr  saved  his  Ufe;  for  in  an 
instant  ne  saw  a  dark  figure  spring 
out  of  the  shadow,  a  long  kni^ 
flashed  across  his  eyes,  and  a  priest 
next  to  him  sunk  upK>n  the  parement 
with  a  groan,  while  the  assassin 
^Uuhed  'ofi*  down  the  street,  hotly 
pursued  by  monks  and  uarabolani. 

Fhilammon,  who  ran  like  a  desert 
•ostrich,  had  soon  outstripped  all  but 
Peter,  when  several  more  dark 
figures  sprang  out  of  doorways  and 
oomers,  and  jomed,  or  seemed  to 
join,  the  pursuit.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, after  running  a  hundred  yards, 
thej  drew  up  opposite  the  mouth  of 
A  side  street ;  the  assassin  stopped 
also.  Peter,  suspectiiig  sometnmg 
wrong,  slackened  his  pace,  ana 
caudpt  Philammon's  arm. 

'  Vo  you  see  those  fellows  in  the 
shadow?' 

But,  before  Philammon  could  an- 
swer, some  thirty  or  forty  men, 
"their  daggers  gleaming  in  the  moon- 
light, moved  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  received  the  fugitives 
into  their  ranks.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  it  F  Here  was  a  pleasant 
taste  ofthe  ways  of  the  most  Chris- 
tian and  civilised  city  of  the  Empire ! 

'WeU,'  thought  Phikmmon,  'I 
iiave  come  out  to  see  the  world,  and 
I  seem,  at  this  rate,  to  be  likely  to 
-see  enough  of  it.' 

Peter  turned  at  once,  and  fled  as 
quickly  as  he  had  pursued;  while 
Philammon,  considering  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valour,  followed, 
4ind  they  rejoined  their  party,breath- 
less. 

'There  is  an  armed  mob  at  the 
-end  of  the  street.' 

'Assassinsl'    'Jews!'    'A   con- 


spiracy !'  Up  rose  a  Babel  of  doubt- 
ful voices.  The  foe  appeared  in 
sight,  advancing  stealthily,  and  the 
whole  partv  tooK  to  flight,  led  once 
more  by  Peter,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  free  use,  in  behalf  of 
his  own  safety,  of  the  long  legs 
which  nature  nad  given  him. 

Philammon  followed,  sulkily  and 
unwillingly,  at  a  foot's  pace ;  out  he 
had  not  gone  a  dozen  yards  when  a 
pitiable  voice  at  his  feet  called  to 

'Help!  mercy!  Do  not  leave  me 
here  to  be  murdered!  I  am  a 
Christian;  indeed  lam  a  Christian l' 

Philammon  stooped,  and  lifted 
from  the  ground  a  comely  negro 
woman,  weeping,  and  shivering  in  a 
few  tattered  remnants  of  clothmg. 

'I  ran  out  when  they  said  the 
church  was  on  fibre,'  sobl>ed  the  poor 
creature,  'and  the  Jews  beat  and 
wounded  me.  They  tore  my  shawl 
and  tunic  off  me  before  I  could 
get  away  from  them ;  and  then  our 
own  people  ran  over  me,  and  trod 
me  down.  And  now  my  husband 
will  beat  me,  if  I  ever  get  home. 
Quick !  up  this  side  street,  or  we 
dall  be  murdered !' 

The  armed  men,  whosoever  they 
were,  were  close  on  them.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and  Philam- 
mon, assuring  her  that  he  would  not 
desert  her,  hurried  her  up  the  side 
street  which  she  pointed  out.  But 
the  pursuers  had  caught  sight  of 
them,  and  while  the  mass  held  on  up 
the  main  street,  three  or  four  turned 
aside  and  gave  chase.  The  jKxn* 
ne^ss  coukl  only  limp  along,  and 
Philammon,  unharmed,  lookea  back, 
and  saw  the  bright  steel  points 
gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  die  as  a  mcmk  should. 
Nevertheless,  youth  is  hopeful.  One 
chance  for  life !  He  thrust  the  ne- 
gress  into  a  dark  doorway,  where 
ner  colour  hid  her  well  enough,  and 
had  just  time  to  ensconce  nimself 
behind  a  pillar,  when  the  foremost 
pursuer  reached  him.  He  held  his 
breath  in  fearful  suspense.  Should 
he  be  seen  P  He  would  not  die  with- 
out a  struggle,  at  least.  No!  the 
fellow  ran  on,  panting.  But  in  a 
minute  more,  another  came  up,  saw 
him  suddenly,  and  sprang  aside 
startled.  That  start  saved  Philam- 
mon. Quick  as  a  cat,  he  leapt  upon 
him,  felled  him  to  the  earth  witk  a 
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BiBgle  blow,  tore  the  dagger  frcm 
his  Land,  and  sprang  to  his  feet 
again  just  in  time  to  strike  his  new 
weapon  fuU  into  the  third  pnrsaer's 
£B«ce.  The  man  put  his  hand  to  his 
head,  and  recoiled  against  a  fellow- 
roffian,  who  waa  dose  on  his  heek. 
Philaminon,  flushed  with  yictoiy, 
took  advantage  of  the  confusion,  and 
before  the  worthy  pair  could  re- 
iK>yer,  dealt  themnalf-a-dozen  blows 
wHch,  luckily  for  them,  came  j&om 
an  unpractised  hand,  or  the  young 
monk  might  hare  had  more  than 
one  life  to  answer  for.  As  it  was, 
they  turned  and  limped  off,  cursing 
in  an  unknown  tongue ;  and  Philam- 
mon  found  himselT  triumphant  and 
alone,  with  the  trembliiue  negress 
and  the  prostrate  rumasi,  who, 
stunned  by  the  blow  and  ^e  fall, 
lay  groaning  on  the  payement. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  minute.  •  .  . 
The  negress  was  kneeling  under  the 
eateway,  pouni^  out  ner  simple 
Sbanks  toHeaven  for  thisune]^oted 
deliyerance;  and  Philammon  was 
about  to  kneel  too,  when  a  thought 
Btruok  him,  and  cooBy  dMpol&ig 
the  Jew  of  his  shawl  and  sash,  he 
handed  them  over  to  the  poor 
negress,  considering^  them  fairly 
enough  as  his  own  by  rifhtof  con- 
quest ;  but,  lo  and  behcud !  as  she 
was  overwhelming  him  with  thanks, 
a  fresh  mob  poured  into  the  street 
iram  the  upper  end,  snd  were  dose 
on  them  before  they  wei«  aware. 
«...  Aflushof  terror  and  despair, 
....  and  then  a  burst  of  joy,  as, 
by  minffled  moon-light  and  torch- 
light, Philammon  descried  priestly 
robes,  and  in  the  fare-front  of  the 
battle — ^there  being  no  apparent 
danger  —  Peter  the  Beader,  who 
seemed  anxious  to  prevent  inquiry, 
by  beginning  to  talk  as  fast  as 
possible. 

'Ah,  boy!  SafeP  The  saints  be 
praised !  We  gave  you  up  for  dead  I 
who  have  you  here  P  A  prisoner  P 
And  we  have  another.  He  ran 
light  into  our  arms  up  the  street, 
am  the  Lord  ddivered  him  into 
our  hand.  He  must  have  passed 
you.' 

'  So  he  did«'  said  Philammon, 
dragging  up  his  captive,  '  and  here 
is  his  feUow-scoundrel.'  Whereon 
~  the  two  worthies  were  speedily  tied 
together  by  the  elbows ;  and  the 
pwty  marched   on  once  more  in 


search  of  Alexander's  churdw  and 
the  supposed  ocmflagratLon. 

PhiiMumon  look^  round  for  iiie 
negress,  but  she  had  yanidied.  He 
was  far  too  much  ashamed  of  bein^ 
known  to  have  been  alone  with  a 
woman  to  say  anything  about  her. 
Yet  he  lon^^  to  see  her  aeain; 
an  interests-even  something  like  wm 
affection,  had  already  ^rong  op  in. 
his  heart  toward  the  poor  simple 
oreature  whon^  he  had  deliyered 
from  death.  Instead  of  thinking 
her  ungrateful  for  not  staying  to 
tell  what  he  had  done  for  ner,  be 
was  thankful  to  her  for  havingBttfed 
his  blushes,  by  disappett^  so 
opportunely.  .  .  .  And  ne  longed  to 
tell  her  so— to  know  if  ahe  was 
hurt-— to— .  Oh,PhiLanmianl  onir 
four  days  from  the  Laura»  and  a 
whole  rcsiment  of  women  aoqnaiii- 
tanoes  afieady!  True,  Providenoe 
having  sent  into  the  wodd  about  as 
many  women  as  men,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  keep  out  of  their  -waj 
altogether.  Perhaps,  too,  Proyi- 
denoe  may  have  intended  them  to 
be  of  some  use  to  that  other  aez, 
with  whom  it  has  so  mixed  tfaem 
up.  Don't  argue,  poor  Philammon  ; 
Alexander's  diurcn  is  on  fireS — 
forward! 

And  so  they  hurried  on,  a  eonfoaed 
mass  of  jnonks  and  popolaee,  witk 
their  hapless  priscmers  in  the  centre* 
who,  hauled,  cuffed,  questioiied, 
and  cursed,  by  twenty  self-elected 
inquisitors  at  onee,  thought  fit, 
either  from  Jewish  obstinacy,  or 
aheer  bewilderment,  to  give  no  ao- 
cxnmt  whatsoever  of  themsehrea. 

As  they  tamed  the  oomar  of  a 
street,  the  folding-doors  of  a  large 
gateway  rolled  open ;  a  long  line  of 
glittering  figures  poured  across  ^le 
road,  drop^d  their  spear-butts  on 
the  pavement  with  a  single  rattle, 
and  remained  motionless.  The  front 
rank  of  the  mob  recoiled ;  and  an 
awe-struck  whisper  ran  throogb 
them '  The  Stationaiies  V 

<  Who  are  they  P'  aaked  Philam- 
mon, in  a  whisper. 

'liiesoldiers — ^theBomaasoldiefB,' 
answered  a  whisperer  to  him. 

Philammon,  who  was  among  the 
leaders,  had  reooiled  too— he  hardly 
knew  why — at  that  stem  apparition. 
His  next  instinct  was  to  press  fcr- 

ward  as  close  as  he  dared 

And  these  were  Boman  soUieiB ! — 
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ihe  oonqneroro  of  the  world! — 
the  men  whose  name  had  thrilled 
him  from  his  childhood  with  ya^e 
ttWe  and  admiration,  dimly  heora  of 
np  there  in  the  lonely  Lanra.  .  .  .  . 
!&)man  soldiers !  And  here  he  was 
£we  to  face  with  them  at  last ! 

His  curiosity  reoeiFed  a  sudden 
ehedc,  however,  as  he  foond  his  arm 
seized  by  an  officer,  as  he  took  him  to 
be,  from  the  gold  ornaments  on  his 
helmet  and  coirass,  who  lifted  his 
vine-stock  threateningly  orer  the 
yoong  monk's  head,  ana  oemaaded — 

'  What's  all  this  abontP  Why 
are  you  not  quietly  in  your  beds^ 
you  Alexandimn  rssoals  r 

'  Alexander's  Church  is  on  fire,' 
•asweied  Fhilammon,  thinlring  the 
shortest  answer  the  wisest 

'  So  much  the  better.' 

*  And  the  Jews  are  mordeiiBg  the 
Christians.'  - 

'Fi^ht  it  out,  then.  Turn  in, 
men,  it's  only  a  riot.' 

And  the  Bteel-dad  appuition 
suddenly  flashedroQnd,andTanishedy 
tramplinff  and  jingling  into  the  dark 
jaws  of  uie  guardhouse-gate,  wJiQe 
the  stream,  its  temponuy  barrier 
vemored,  rushed  on  wilder  than 
ever. 

Fhilammon  huiried  on  too  with 
ihem,  not  without  a  strange  feehnff 
of  disappointment.  '  Only  a  notP 
Peter  was  drackhng  to  his  brotiiers 
over  their  cleyemess  in  'haying 
kept  the  prisoners  in  the  middle, 
and  stopped  the  rascals'  mouths  till 
they  were  past  the  guard- house.' 
*  A  fine  thing  to  boast  of,'  thought 
Pfailammon, '  in  the  face  o£  the  men 
who  make  and  unmake  kinss  and 
Cssars !'  '  Only  a  riot !'  .He,  and 
the  corps  of  district  yisiton— whom 
he  fancied  the  most  august  body  on 
teuth  —  and  Alexander's  Church, 
Christians  murdered  by  Jews,  per- 
seoution  of  the  Cathoho  faith,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  was  simply,  then, 
not  worth  the  notice  of  those  forty 
men,  akxie  and  secure  in  the  sense 
of  power  and  discipline,  among  tens 
of  thousands.  .  .  .  He  hated  them, 
those  soldiers.  Was  it  because  they 
were  indiffeorent  to  the  cause  of  ttbis 
Church  P  .  .  .  or  because  they  were 
indifferent  to  the  cause  of  wmch  he 
was  inclined  to  think  himself  a  not 
imimportant  member,  onthe  strength 
of  his  late  Samsonic  defeat  of  Jewish 
pcaeootorsP    At  least*  he  obeyed 


tiie  little  porter's  advice,  and  *  felt 
veiT  smalTindeed.' 

And  he  felt  smaller  still,  being 
young  and  alive  to  ridicule,  when, 
at  some  sudden  ebb  or  flow,  wave  or 
wavelet,  of  the  Babel  sea,  which 
weltered  up  and  down  every  street, 
a  shrill  female  voice  informed  them 
from  an  upper  window,  that  Alex- 
ander's church  was  not  on  ^e  at 
all ;  that  she  had  gone  to  the  top  of' 
Ihe  house,  as  they  might  have  gone, 
if  thsY  had  not  been  fools,  &c.  &c. ; 
»nd  that  it  '  looked  as  safe  and  as« 
ugly  as  ever;'  wherewith,  a  brick- 
bat or  two  having  been  sent  up  in 
answer,  she  shut  me  bHnds,  leaving: 
them  to  halt,  inquire,  discover  grar 
dually  and  piecemeal,  after  the  me- 
thod of  mobs,  they  had  been  follow* 
ing  the  nature  of  mobs;  that  no  one- 
had  seen  the  church  on  &^,  or  seen 
any  one  else  who  had  seen  the  same, . 
or  even  seen  any  light  in  the  sW  in 
any  quarter,  or  knew  who  raised  the 
ciy;  or— or — ^in  short,  Alexander's^^ 
ohuroh  was  two  miles  off;  if  it  was. 
on  fire,  it  was  either  burnt  down  or 
saved  by  this  time;  if  not,  the  night- - 
airwas,to  say  the  least,  chilly;  and» 
whether  it  was  or  not,  there  were- 
ambuscades   of  Jews — Satan  only 
knew  how  strone — in  every  street 

between  them  and  it Might 

it  not  be  better  to  secure  their  tivo- 
prisoners,  and  then  ask  for  further 
orders  from  the  archbishopP  Where- 
with, after  the  manner  of  mobs,  they 
n«lted  off  the  way  they  came,  by 
twos  and  threes,  t&l  those  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  began  to  find  them-- 
selves  left  alone,  and  having  a  strong 
dislike  to  Jewi^  daggers,  were  lain 
to  follow  the  stream. 

With  a  panic  or  two,  a  cry  of' 
^  The  Jews  are  on  us!'  and  a  general 
rush  in  every  direction,  (in  which 
one  or  two,  seeking  shelter  from 
the  awful  nothing  in  neighbouring 
houses,  were  handed  over  to  the 
watch  as  burglars,  and  sent  to  tiie 
quarries  accordingly,)  they  reached 
we  Serapeinm,  and  there  found,  of 
oourse,  a  counter-mob  collected  t& 
inform  them  that  tiiey  had  beest 
taken  in — that  Alexander's  church 
had  never  been  on  fire  at  all— 4hat 
the  Jews  had  murdered  a  thousand 
Christians  at  least,  though  three 
dead  bodies,  indnding  tiie  ^voot 
priest  who  lay  in  the  house  within, 
were  all  of  me  thousand  who  had 
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yet  been  seen — and  that  the  whole 
5ewB'  qua^r  was  marehbg  upon 
them.  At  which  news,  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  to  retreat  into  the 
archbishop's  house  as  auickly  as 
possible,  barricade  the  aoors,  and 
prepare  for  a  siege— a  work  at  which 
Phiiammon  performed  prodigies, 
tearing  woodwork  from  the  rooms, 
and  stones  from  the  parapets,  before 
it  struck  some  of  the  more  sober- 
;Dunded  that  it  was  as  well  to  wait 
for  some  more  decided  demonstra- 
tion of  attack  before  incurring  so 
heayy  a  carpenter's  biU  of  repairs. 

At  last  me  heavy  tramp  of  foot- 
steps was  heard  coming  down  the 
street,  and  every  wmdow  was 
crowded  in  an  instant  with  eager 
beads;  while  Peter  rushed  down 
stairs  to  heat  the  large  coppers, 
having  some  experience  in  the  de- 
fensive virtues  of  boiling  water. 
The  bright  moon  glittered  on  a  Ipn^ 
line  of  helmets  and  cuirasses.  Thank 
heaven !  it  was  the  soldiery. 

'  Are  the  Jews  coming  P'  '  Is  the 
dty  quiet  ?'  *  Why  did  not  you  pre- 
vent this  viUanyP'  'A  thousand  citi- 
zens murdered  while  you  have  been 
snoring!' — ^and  a  voUey  of  similar 
ejaculations,  greeted  the  soldiers  aa 
tnev  passed,  and  were  answered  by  a 
cool,  '  To  your  perches,  and  sleep, 
you  noisy  chickens,  or  we'll  set  the 
coop  on  fire  about  your  ears.' 

A  yell  of  defiance  answered  this 
polite  speech,  and  the  soldiery,  who 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  un- 
armed ecclesiastics  within  were  not 
io  be  trifled  with,  and  had  no  am- 
bition to  die  by  coping-stones  and 
hot  water,  went  quieUy  on  their 
way. 

All  danger  was  now  past,  and  the 
cackling  rose  jubilant,  louder  than 
ever,  and  might  have  continued  till 
daylight,  had  not  a  window  in  the 
court-yard  been  suddenly  thrown 
open,  and  the  awful  voice  of  Cyril 
commanded  silence. 

'  Every  man  sleep  where  he  can. 
I  shall  want  you  at  daybreak.  The 
superiors  of  the  parabolani  are  to 
come  up  to  me  with  the  two  pri- 
soners, and  the  men  who  took  them.' 

In  a  few  minutes  Philammon 
found  himself,  with  some  twenty 
others,  in  the  great  man's  presence : 
be  was  sittine  at  his  desk,  writing, 
quietly,  smaU  notes  on  slips  of 
paper. 


'  Here  is  the  youth  who  helped 
me  to  pursue  the  murderer,  toad, 
having  outrun  me,  was  attacked  by 
the  prisoners,'  said  Peter.  '  M^ 
hands  are  dean  from  blood,  I  tliaiik 
the  Lord!' 

'  Three  set  on  me  with  dB^ean,' 
said  Philammon,  apologetically, 
'  and  I  was  forced  to  take  Uiis  one's 
digger  awa^,  and  beat  off  the  two 
others  with  it.' 

Cyril  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 

'  Thou  art  a  brave  boy ;  but  hast 
thou  not  read, '  If  a  man  smite  thee 
on  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other?'  • 

'  I  could  not  ran  away,  as  Master 
Peter  and  the  rest  did.' 

'  So  you  ran  away,  ehP  my  wor- 
thy friend  P' 

'  Is  it  not  written,'  asked  Peter, 
in  his  blandest  tone, '  If  they  perse- 
cute you  in  one  city,  flee  unto  an- 
other P' 

Cyril  smiled  again.  'And  why 
could  not  you  run  away,  boy  P' 

Philammon  blushed  scarlet,  but 
he  dared  not  lie.  '  There  was  Si — a 
poor  black  woman,  wounded  and 
trodden  down,  and  I  dare  not  leave 
her,  for  she  told  me  she  was  a 
Christian.' 

'  Bight,  mj  son,  right.  I  shall 
remember  this.  What  was  her 
nameP' 

'  I  did  not  hear  it-^Stay,  I  think 
she  said  Judith.* 

'  Ah  I  the  wife  of  the  porter  who 
stands  at  the  lecture-room  door, 
which  Gfod  confound!  A  devout 
woman,  full  of  good  works,  and 
sorely  ill-treated  by  her  heathen 
husband.  Peter,  thou  shalt  fp  to 
her  to-morrow  with  the  physician, 
and  see  if  she  is  in  need  of  anythin^^. 
Boy,  thou  hast  done  well.  Cynl 
never  forgets.  Now  bring  up  those 
Jews.  Tneir  Babbia  were  with  me 
two  hours  ago  promising  peace: 
and  this  is  the  way  they  have  k^ 
their  promise.  So  lie  it.  The  wicked 
is  sniued  in  his  own  wickedness.' 

The  Jews  were  brought  in,  bat 
kept  a  stubborn  silence. 

'Your  holiness  perceives,'  said 
some  one,  'that  they  have  eackd 
them  rings  of  green  pahn-baxk  on 
their  right  hand.' 

'A  very  dangerous  sign!  An 
evident  conspiracy !'  commented 
Peter. 

'Ah!    What  does  that  mean,  yoa 
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rascals  P  Answer  me,  as  you  valae 
your  liyes  r 

'  You  have  no  business  with  us ; 
we  are  Jews,  and  none  of  your 
people,'  said  one,  sulkily. 

'  I^one  of  my  people  r  You  have 
murdered  my  people !  None  of  my 
people  1  £yery  soul  in  Alexandria 
IS  mine,  if  the  kingdom  of  God 
means  anythine ;  and  you  shall  find 
it  out.  I  shall  not  ai^e  with  you, 
my  good  friends,  anj  more  than  I 
did  with  your  Rabbis.  Take  these 
fellows  away,  Peter,  and  lock  them 
up  in  the  rael-cellar,  and  see  that 
they  are  fi|uarded.  If  any  man  lets 
them  go,  nis  life  shall  be  for  the  life 
of  them.' 

And  the  two  worthies  were  led 
out. 

*  Now,  my  brothers,  here  are  your 
orders.  You  will  divide  these  notes 
among  yourselves,  and  distribute 
them  to  trusty  and  godly  catholics 
in  your  districts.  Wait  one  hour, 
till  the  city  be  quiet ;  and  then  start, 
and  raise  the  cnurch.  I  must  have 
thirty  thousand  men  by  sunrise.' 

'  What  for,  your  holmess  P'  asked 
a  dozen  voices. 

*  Eead  your  notes.  Whosoever  will 
fight  to-morrow  under  the  banner 
of  the  Lord,  shall  have  free  plunder 
of  the  Jew's  quarter,  outrage  and 
murder  only  forbidden.  As  I  have 
said  it,  God  do  so  to  me,  and  mote 
also,  if  there  be  a  Jew  left  in 
Alexandria  by  to-morrow  at  noon. 
Go.' 

And  the  staff  of  orderlies  filed  out, 
thanking  Heaven  that  they  had  a 
leader  so  prompt  and  valiant,  and 


spent  the  next  hour  over  the  hall 
me,  eating  millet  cakes,  drinking 
bad  beer,  likening  Cyril  to  Barak, 
Gideon,  Samson,  Jephtha,  Judas 
Maccabeus,  and  all  the  worthies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  then  started 
on  their  pacific  errand. 

Fhilammon  was  about  to  follow 
them,  when  Cyril  stopped  him. 

'  Stay,  my  son :  you  are  young  and 
rash,  and  do  not  know  the  city.  lie 
down  here  and  sleep  in  the  anteroom. 
Three  hours  hence  the  sun  rises,  and 
we  go  forth  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord.' 

Fhilammon  threw  himself  on  the 
floor  in  a  comer,  and  slumbered  like 
a  child,  till  he  was  awakened  in  the 
greydawn  by  one  of  the  parabolani. 

'Up,  boy !  and  see  wnat  we  can 
do.  Cyril  goes  down  greater  than 
Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  not  with 
ten,  but  with  thirty  thousand  men 
at  his  feet !' 

'  Ay,  my  brothers !'  said  Cyril,  as 
he  passed  proudly  out  in  full  ponti- 
ficals, with  a  gorgeous  retinue  of 
priest  and  deacons — 'the  Catholic 
church  has  her  organization,  her 
unity,  her  common  cause,  her  watch- 
words, such  as  the  tyrants  of  the 
earth,  in  their  weakness  and  their 
divisions,  may  envy  and  tremble  at, 
but  cannot  imitate.  Could  Orestes 
raise,  in  three  hours,  thirty  thousand 
men  who  would  die  for  hmiP' 

'As  we  will  for  you!'  shouted 
many  voices. 

'  Say,  for  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
And  he  passed  out. 

And  so  ended  Fhilammon's  firvt 
day  in  Alexandria. 


Chaptbb  TL 
the  nbw  dioobneb. 


About  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, Baphael  Aben-£zra  was  lying  in 
bed,  altematdy  yawning  over  a 
manuscript  of  ^hilo  Judsus, 


the  ears  of  his  huge  British  mas- 
tiff, watching  the  sparkle  of  the 
fountain  in  me  court  outside,  won- 
dering when  that  lazy  boy  would 
come  to  tell  him  that  the  bath 
was  warmed,  and  meditating,  half 
fdoud.  .... 

'Alas!  x)Oor  me!  Here  I  am, 
back  again — just  at  the  point  firam 
which  I  started !  ....  How  am  I 
to  get  firee  fiom  that  heathen  Siren  P 


Places  on  her!^  I  shall  end  by 
faUmg  in  love  with  her.  ....  I 
don't Imow  that  I  have  not  got  a 
barb  of  the  blind  boy  in  me  al- 
ready. I  felt  absurdly  glad  the  other 
day  when  that  fool  told  me  he  dare 
not  accept  her  modest  offer.  Ha! 
ha !  A  delicious  joke  it  would  have 
been,  to  have  seen  Orestes  bowing 
down  to  stocks  and  stones,  and  Hv- 
natia  installed  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Serapeium,  as  High  Priestess  of  the 
Abomination  of  Desolation !  .  .  .  . 
And  now  ....  Well:  I  call  all 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  that  I 
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fou^t  TaliaDtlj.  I  hiKve  faced 
zmughij^ litUe  EroB  like  a  mam,  rod 
in  AanaT  Wbat  oouLd  a  poor  humaa 
being  do  m(^  than  try  to  marry  her 
to  Bome  one  else,  in  hopes  of  sieken- 
ing  himself  of  the  whole  matter? 
Well,  every  moth  has  its  oandle, 
and  every  man  his  destiny.  Bntthe 
daring  of  the  little  fool!  What 
hnge  imaginations  she  has!  She 
might  be  another  Zenobia,  now* 
wiui  Orestes  as  Odenatas,  and  Sa- 
phael  Aben-Ezra  to  nlay  the  part  of 
XionginaB  ....  ana  receive  Lou- 
ginus's  salary  of  axe  or  poison.  She 
oon't  care  for  me;  she  would  sacri- 
fice me,  or  a  thousand  of  me,  the 
oold-blooded  fanatical  arch-angel 
that  she  is,  to  water  with  our  bl<K)d 
the  foundation  of  some  new  tomple 

of  cast  rags  and  broken  doUs 

Oh,  Bapmiel  Aben-Ezra,  what  a  fool 

you  are Yon  know  tou  are 

going  off'  as  usual  to  her  lectuxv^ 
tkis  very  moniing !' 

At  this  crisis  of  his  conlessionav 
ike  page  entered,  and  announced,  not 
the  bath,  but  Miriam. 

The  old  woman,  who,  in  virtue  of 
her  profession,  had  the  private  en- 

aof  all  fashionable  cnambers  in 
ocandria,  came  in  hurriedly ;  and 
instead  of  seatin§[  herself  as  usual* 
for  a  gossip,  remamed  standing,  and 
motioned  the  boy  out  of  the  room. 

'Well,  my  sweet  mother?  Sit: 
Ah  I  I  see  I  You  rascal,  you  have 
brought  in  no  wine  f(xt  the  lady. 
Don't  yon  know  her  little  wave  yetP' 

'Eos  has  got  it  at  the  door,  of 
course,'  answered  the  boy,  witii  a 
sau^  air  of  offended  virtue. 

'Out  wiih  yon,  imp  of  Satan!' 
cried  Miriam.  '  This  is  no  time  for 
wine-bibbing.  Eaphael  Aben-Ezra, 
why  are  you  lying  here  P  Did  yon 
not  receive  a  note  last  night  P' 

'AnotoP  So  I  did:  but  I  WW 
too  sleepy  to  read  it.    There  it  lies. 

Boy,  bring  it  here What's 

thisP  A  scrap  out  of  Jeremiah  P 
^  Arise,  and  flee  for  thy  life,  for  evil 
is  determined  against  the  wlwle 
lioiise  of  Israeli' — ^Does  this  come 
from  the  chief  rabbi  P  I  always  took 
the  venerable  father  for  a  sober  man. 
•  •  •  .  Eh,  Miriam  P' 

'Fod!  instead  of  langhing  at  the 
saered  words  of  the  pro^ets,  get  up 
and  obey  them.  X  sent  you  the 
aoto.' 

'  Wby  can't  I  obey  them  in  bedP 


I  MftidiL 


Here  I  am,  reading  hard  at  the 
Cabbala,  or  Philo— who  is  stupider 
still — and  what  more  would  you 
haveP' 

The  old  woman,  unable  to  restnin 
her  impatience,  literally  ran  at  bim, 
gnashing  her  teeth,  and,  before  be 
was  aware,  dragged  him  out  of  bed 
upon  tiie  floor,  where  he  stood 
suBckly  wondering  what  would  come 
next.  * 

'  Many  thanks,  mother,  for  having 
saved  me  the  one  daily  torture  <x 
life — getting  out  of  bed  by  one'* 
own  exertion. 

'  Saphael  Aben-Ezra !  are  yon  ao 
besotted  with  your  philosopny  and 
your  heathenry,  and  vour  lazineflB, 
and  your  contempt  for  God  and 
man,  that  you  will  see  your  natioB 
given  up  for  a  prey,  and  your  wealth 
plunderod  by  &auien  dogs  P    I  tell 

Sou  Cyril  hais  sworn  that  God  shall 
o  so  to  him,  and  more  also,  if  theve 
be  a  Jew  left  in  Alexandria  by  to- 
morrow  about  this  time.' 

. '  So  much  the  better  for  the  JewB» 
then,  if  they  are  half  as  tired  of  this 
noisy  Pandemonium  as  I  am.  But 
how  can  I  belp  it  P  Am  I  Queen 
Esther,  to  go  to  Ahasuerus  there  in 
the  prefect  s  palace,  and  get  him  to 
hold  out  the  golden  sceptre  to  me  ?' 
'  Pool!  if  you  had  r<»d  that  note 
last  night,  you  might  have  gone  and 
saved  us,  and  your  name  w<ndd  have 
been  handed  down  for  ever  from 

Sneration  to  generation  as  a  second 
ordecai.' 

'My  dear  mother,  Ahasnerua 
would  have  been  either  fast  asleep^ 
or  far  too  drunk  to  list^i  to  me. 
Why  did  you  not  go  yourself  P' 

'  Do  you  suppose  that  I  would  not 
have  gone  if  I  could  P  Do  you  &ncy 
me  a  sluggard  like  yourself?  At 
the  risk  of  my  life  X  luive  got  hither 
in  time,  if  there  be  time,  to  save 
you.' 

'Well:  shall  I  dressP  Whatom 
be  done  now  P' 

'JN^othing!  The  streets  are  block- 
aded by  Cyril's  molH-Tbrare  1  doyou 
hear  the  shouts  and  screams  P  Iney 
are  attacking  the  fiirthsr  part  of  tibe 
quarter  already.' 

<  What  I  are  they  murdering 
them  P'  asked  Baphael,  tlm)wiBg  oa 
his  pelisse.  '  Because,  if  it  has  really 
eome  to  a  practical  joke  of  that  kind^ 
I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
employing  a  oofonter-initant.  Hera^ 
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boy!     My    sword    and    dagger! 
Quick! 

*No,  ihe  hrpocriteB!  No  blood 
is  to  be  shed,  they  say,  if  we  make 
BO  resigtance,  and  let  them  pillage. 
Cyril  and  his  monks  are  tH(ere«  to 

5reTent  outrage,  and  so  forth 
^he  Angel  of  the  Lord  scatter 
them!' 

The  oonTersatLon  was  interrapted 
by  the  rushing  in  of  fSe  whole  house- 
hold, in  an  agoxiy  of  terror;  and 
Saphael,  at  last  thoroughly  roused, 
went  to  a  window  which  looked  into 
the  street.  The  thoroughfiBoe  was 
full  of  soolding  women  and  scream- 
ing children;  while  meii,  old  and 
young,  looked  on  at  theplunder of 
their  jnroperty  with  true  Jewish  dog- 
gedness,  too  prudent  to  reBist,but  too 
manful  to  complain ;  while  Aimiture 
came  flyine  out  of  every  window, 
and  from  door  after  door  poured  a 
stream  of  rascality,  carrying  o£f 
money,  jewels,  silks,  and  all  the 
treasures  whidi  Jewish  usury  had 
accumulated  during  many  a  genera- 
tion. But  unmoved  amid  the  roaring 
sea  of  plunderers  and  plunderec^ 
stood,  scattered  up  and  down,  Cyril's 
spiritual  poHce,  enforcing,  by  a  word, 
an  obedience  which  the  Soman  sol- 
diers could  hare  only  compelled  by 
hard  blows  of  the  spear-butt.  There 
was  to  be  no  outrage,  and  no  put- 
rage  there  was ;  and  more  than  once 
aameman  in  priertlj  robes  iniried 
through  the  crowd,  leading  by  the 
hand,  tenderly  enoul^  a  lost  child 
in  search  of  its  parents. 

Baphael  stood  watching  silently, 
while  Miriam,  who  had  followed 
him  up  stairs,  paced  tibie  room  in  an 
ecstasy  of  rage,  calling  vainly  to  him 
to  speak  or  act. 

'  Let  me  alone,  mother,'  he  said, 
at  last  '  It  will  be  full  ten  minutes 
more  before  they  pay  me  a  visit, 
and  in  the  meantime  what  can  one 
do  better  than  watch  the  progress 
of  this,  the  litde  Exodus  P 

*Not  like  that  first  one!  Then 
we  went  forth  with  cymbals  and 
songs  to  the  Bed  Sc»  triumph! 
Then  yfe  borrowed,  everv  woman  of 
her  neighboiur,  jeweb  or  silver,  and 
jeweb  of  gold,  and  raiment.' 

'And  BOW  we  pay  them  back 
acnin ;  .  .  .  .  it  is  but  fair,  after  all. 
We  ought  to  have  listened  to  Jere- 
Biiah  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
B0VGO:  gone  bade  again,  life  fods. 


into  a  country  to  which  we  were  so 
deeply  in  debt.' 
'Accursed  land!'  cried  Miriam. 

*  In  an  evil  hour  our  forefathers  dis- 
obeyed the  proph^rt;  and  now  wb 
reap  the  harvest  of  our  sins ! — Our 
sons  have  forgotten  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers  for  the  philosophy  of  the 
Grentiles,  and  fill  their  cliamBers' 
(with  a  contemptuous  look  round) 
'wkh  heathen  imaeeir;  and  our 
daughters  are — ^Look  tnere !' 

J^  she  spoke,  a  beautiful  ^1 
rushed  shrieking  out  of  an  adjoin- 
ing house,  followed  by  some  naif- 
drunk  ruffian,  who  was  clutching  at 
the  gold  chams  and  trinkets  with 
whi(£  she  was  profusel^r  bedecked, 
after  the  fashion  of  Jewish  women. 
The  rascal  had  just  seized  with  one 
hand  her  streaming  black  tresses, 
and  wit^  the  other  a  heavy  collar  of 
gold  which  was  wound  round  her 
throat,  when  a  priest,  stepping  up, 
1^  a  quiet  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  fellow,  too  maddened  to  obey, 
turned,  and  struck  back  the  restrain- 
ing arm  ....  and  in  an  instant 
was  felled  to  the  earth  by  a  young 
monk 

'  Touchest  thou  the  Lord's 
anointed,  sacrilegious  wretch  P'  cried 
tiie  man  of  the  oesert,  as  the  fellow- 
dropped  on  the  pavement,  with  his 
booty  IB  his  hana. 

The  Bionk  tore  the  gold  Becklace 
firom  his  ^[rasp,  lookea  at  it  for  a 
moment  with  childish  wonder,  as  a 
savage  mig^t  at  some  incomprehen- 
sible product  of  civilized  industry, 
and  then,  spitting  on  it  in  contempt, 
dashed  it  on  the  ground,  and  tram- 
pled it  into  the  mud. 

'  FoUow  the  golden  wedge  ^  of 
Achan,  and  the  silver  of  Is^Briot, 
tlum  root  of  all  evil!'  And  he  rushed 
on,  yelling,  '  Down  with  the  circum- 

•  dsion !  Down  with  the  blasphemers  I' 
— while  the  poor  girl  vanished  among 
the  crowd. 

Baphael  watched  him  with  a 
quaint,  thoughtfol  smile,  while  Mi- 
riam shrieked  aloud  at  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  precious  trumpeir. 

'  Hie  monk  is  right,  mother.  If 
those  Christians  go  on  upon  that 
method,  they  must  beat  us.  It  has 
been  our  ruin  firom  the  first,  our 
fimcy  fcsr  loading  ourselves  with  the 
thick  day.' 

'What  will  YOU  doP'  cried  Mi- 
riam, clutching  him  by  the  arm. 
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S*  What  will  you  doP* 
^jl^m  safe.  I  have  a  boat  waiting 
for  m^Hm  the  canal  at  the  garden 
gate,  ancrin^Alexandria  I  stay ;  no 
uhristian  hobad  shall  make  old 
Miriam  move  a  foot  against  her  will. 
My  jewels  are  all  buried — my  girls 
all  sold;  save  what  you  can*  and 
come  with  me !' 

•  My  sweet  mother,  why  so  pecu- 
liarly solicitous  about  my  welfare, 
above  that  of  all  the  sons  of  Judah  P' 

'  Because— because — ^No,  I'll  tell 
you  that  another  time.  But  I  loved 
your  mother,  and  she  loved  me. 
Come !' 

Baphael  relapsed  into  silence  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  watched  the 
tumult  below. 

'  How  those  Christian  priests  keep 
their  men  in  order!  There  is  no 
use  resisting  destiny.  They  are  the 
strong  men  of  the  time,  after  aU; 
And  me  little  Exodus  must  needs 
have  its  course.  Miriam,  daughter 
of  Jonathan ' 

'  I  am  no  man's  daughter !  I  have 
neither  father  nor  mother,  husband 
nor Call  me  mother  again !' 

'Whatsoever  I  am  to  call  you, 
there  are  jewels  enough  in  that 
closet  to  buy  half  Alexandria.  Take 
them.    I  am  going.' 

•With  me  P^ 

*Out  into  the  wide  world,  my 
dear  lady.  I  am  bored  with  riches. 
That  young  savage  of  a  monk  under- 
stood them  better  than  we  Jews  do. 
I  shall  lust  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
Bity,  ana  turn  beggar.' 

•  Beggar  P' 

•Why  not?  Don't  argue.  These 
scoundrels  will  make  me  one,  whe- 
ther I  like  or  not;. so  forth  I  go. 
There  will  be  few  leave-takings. 
This  brute  of  a  dog  is  the  only  friend 
I  have  on  earth;  and  I  love  her, 
because  she  has  the  true  old,  dogged, 
spiteful,  cunning,  obstinate  Maceabee 
spirit  in  her — of  which  if  we  had  a 
Bpark  lefl  in  us  just  now,  there  would 
be  no  little  Exodus ;  eh,  Bran,  my 
beauty  P' 

•  You  can  escape  with  me  to  the 
Prefect's,  and  save  the  mass  of  your 
wealth.' 

•  Exactly  what  I  don't  want  to  do. 
I  hate  that  Prefect  as  I  hate  a  dead 
camel,  or  the  vulture  who  eats  him. 
And  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  crowing 
A  great  deal  too  fond  of  that  heathen 
woman  there'— 


•  What?'  shrieked  the  old  woman 
— 'HypatiaP' 

•  If  you  choose.  At  all  events, 
the  easiest  way  to  cut  the  knot  is  to 
expatriate.  I  shall  beg  my  passage 
on  board  the  first  ship  to  Cyrene, 
and  go  and  study  life  m  Italy  with 
Heraclian's  expedition.  Quick — 
take  the  jewels,  and  breed  finesh. 
troubles  for  yourself  with  them.  I 
am  going.  My  liberators  are  bat- 
tering the  outer  door  already.' 

Miriam  greedily  tore  out  of  the 
closet  diamonds  and  pearls,  rubies 
and  emeralds,  and  concealed  l^em 
among  her  ample  robes — *  Gro !  go ! 
Escape  from  her !  I  will  hide  your 
jewels  !* 

•  Ay,  hide  them,  as  mother  earth 
does  all  things,  in  thatall-embradng 
bosom.  You  will  have  doubled  them 
before  we  meet  again,  no  doubt. 
Farewell,  mother  !* 

•  But  not  for  ever!  Baphael!  not 
for  ever !  Promise  me,  in  the  name 
of  the  four  Archangels,  that  if  you 
are  in  trouble  or  <Smger,  you  will 
write  to  me,  at  the  house  of  Eu- 
daimon.' 

•The  litde  porter  philosopher, 
who  hangs  about  Hypatia's  lectoK 
roomP' 

The  same,  the  same.  He  will 
give  me  your  letter,  and  I  swear  to 
you,  I  yfvl  cross  the  moimtains  of 
!kaf  to  deliver  you ! — ^I  will  pay  you 
all  back.  By  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  I  swear!  May  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  Foof  of  my  mouth,  u  I 
do  not  account  to  you  for  the  last 
penny  I' 

•  Don't  commit  yourself  to  rash 
promises,  my  dear  lady.  If  I  am 
bored  with  poverty,  I  can  but  bor- 
row a  few  goldpieoes  of  a  rabbi,  and 
turn  pedlar.  1  really  do  not  tmst 
YOU  to  pay  me  back,  so  I  shall  not 
be  disappointed  if  you  do  not.  Why 
should  IP' 

•Because — because.  —  Oh,  God! 
No— never  mind !  You  shall  have 
all  back.  Spirit  of  Elias !  where  is 
the  black  agate  P  Why  is  it  not 
among  these  P — The  broken  half  of 
the  bmck  agate  talisman  P'  * 

Baphael  turned  pale.  •  How  did 
you  Imow  that  I  have  a  black  agateP' 

•How  did  IP  How  did  I  notP* 
cried  she,  clutching  him  by  the  am. 
•  Where  is  itP  All  depencLa  on  that! 
Fool  I'  she  went  on,  throwing  him 
off  from  her  at  arm's  length,  as  a 
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sudden  sosp^icion  stung  her  — '  vou 
haye  not  giv^en  it  to  the  heathen 
woman  P' 

*  By  the  soul  of  mj  fathers,  then, 
you  mysterious  old  witch,  who  seem 
to  know  eyerythinff ,  that  is  exactly 
what  I  have  done. 

Miriam  clapped  her  hands  toge- 
ther wildly.  'Lost!  lost!  lost!  No! 
I  will  have  it,  if  I  tear  it  out  of  her 
heart !  I  will  be  ayenged  of  her— 
the  strange  woman  who  flatters 
with  her  words,  to  whom  the  simple 
go  in,  and  know  not  that  the  dead 
are  there,- and  that  her  guests  are  in 
the  depths  of  hell !  G^  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  she  and  her 
sorceries  be  on  earth  a  twelyemonth 
hence !' 

'Silence,  Jezebel!  Heathen  or 
none,  she  is  as  pure  as  the  sunlight! 
I  only  gaye  it  her  because  she 
iancied  the  t«»^i"WAn  upon  it.' 

'  To  enchant  you  with  it,  to  your 
ruin!* 

'Brute  of  a  slaye-dealer !  you 
fancy  eyery  one  as  base  as  the  poor 
wretches  whom  you  buy  and  sell  to 
shame,  that  you  may  make  them  as 
much  the  children  or  hell,  if  that  be 
possible,  as  yourself!' 

Miriam  looked  at  him,  her  large 
black  eyes  widening  and  kindling. 
Por  an  instant  she  felt  for  her 
poniard — and  then  burst  into  an 
a^ony  of  tears,  hid  her  face  in  her 
withered  hands,  and  rushed  from 
the  room,  as  a  crash  and  shout 
below  announced  the  bursting  of 
the  door. 

'  There  she  goes,  with  my  jewels. 
And  here  come  my  guests,  with  the 
y^oung  monk  at  their  head. — One 
rising  when  the  other  sets.  A 
wortny  pair  of  Dioscuri!  Come, 
Bran!  .  .  .  Boys!  Slayes!  Where 
are  you  P  Steal  eyery  one  what  he 
can  i&j  his  hands  on,  and  run  for 
your  hyes  through  the  back  gate.' 

The  slayes  hadobeyed  him  already. 
He  walked  smiling  down  stairs 
through  utter  solitude,  and  in  the 
front  passage,  met  face  to  face  the 
mob  of  monks,  costermongers  and 
dock-workers,  fishwiyes  anobeggars, 
who  were  thron^g  up  the  narrow 
entry,  and  burstmg  into  the  doors 
right  and  left ;  and  at  their  head, 
alas !  the  young  monk  who  had  just 
trampled  the  necklace  into  the  mud 
....  no  other,  in  fact,  than  Phi- 
lammon. 


'Welcome,  my  worthy  guests! 
Enter,  I  beseech  you,  and  fulfil,  in 
your  own  peculiar  way,  the  precepts 
which  bid  you  not  be  oyer-anxLous 
for  the  ^ood  thin^  of  this  life.  .  .  . 
For  eating  and  dnnking,^my  kitchen 
and  cellar  are  at  your  semce.  For 
clothing,  if  any  illustrious  personage 
will  do  me  the  honour  to  cnange  his 
holy  rags  with  me,  here .  are  an 
Incuan  shawl-pelisse  and  a  pair  of 
silk  trowsers  at  his  seryice.  ^Per- 
haps you  will  accommodate  me, 
my  himdsome  young  captain,  cho- 
ragus  of  this  new  school  of  the  pro- 
phets?' 

Philammon,  who  was  the  person 
addressed,  tried  to  push  by  him 
contemptuously. 

'Allow  me,  sir.  I  lead  the  way. 
This  dagger  is  poisoned, — ^a  scratch, 
and  you  are  dead.  This  dog  is  of  the 
true  British  breed ;  if  she  seizes  you, 
red-hot  iron  will  not  loose  her,  till 
she  hears  the  bone  crack.  If  any 
one  will  change  clothes  with  me,  aU 
I  haye  is  at  your  seryice.  If  not, 
the  first  who  sturs  is  a  dead  man.' 

There  was  no  mistaking  ^e  quiet 
high-bred  determination  of  the 
speaker.  Had  he  raged  and  blus* 
tired,  Philammon  could  haye  met 
him  on  his  own  ground :  but  there 
was  an  easy  seu-possessed  diRdAit^ 
about  him,  which  utterly  abashed  the 
young  monk,  and  abashed,  too,  the 
whole  crowd  of  rascaLs  at  his  heels. 

'  I'll  change  clothes  with  you,  yoa 
Jewish  dogl'  roared  a  dir^  feUow 
out  of  the  mob. 

'  I  am  your  eternal  debtor.  Let 
us  step  into  this  side  room.  Walk 
Tip  stairs,  my  friends.  Take  care, 
there,  sir ! — That  porcelain,  whole, 
is  worth  three  thousand  gold  pieces; 
broken,  it  is  not  worth  three  pence. 
I  leaye  it  to  your  good  sense  to  treat 
it  accordingly.  Now  then,  my 
friend !'  Ana  in  the  midst  of  the 
raging  yortex  of  plunderers,  who 
were  snatching  up  eyerything  which 
they  could  carry  away,  and  breaking 
eyerything  which  they  could  not,  he 
quietly  diyested  himself  of  his  fineij, 
and  put  on  the  ragged  cotton  tumc, 
and  oattered  straw  hat,  which  the 
fellow  handed  oyer  to  him. 

Philammon,  who  had  had  from 
the  first  no  mind  to  plunder,  stood 
watching  Baphael  with  dumb  won- 
der; and  a  shudder  of  regret,  he 
knew  not  why,  passed  through  him. 
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as  he  saw  the  mob  tearing  down 
pictures,  and  dashing  stataes  to  the 
sTonnd.  Heathen  tl^y  were,  doubt- 
less; bat  stiU,  tiie  JN'ymphs  and 
y  enuses  looked  too  lovelyto  be  to 
brntally  destroyed.  .  .  .  'There  was 
somethmg  ahnost  hnmanly  pitiM 
in  their  poor  broken  arms  and  legs, 
as  they  Liy  about  upon  the  pave- 
ment.  .  .  •  He  huigaied  at  himself 
for  the  notion;  but  he  could  not 
langhjt  away. 

Kaphael  seemed  to  think  that  he 
ou^ht  not  to  laof  h  it  away ;  for  he 
pomted  to  the  nagments,.  and  with 
a  quaint  look  at  the  young  mcmk— > 

<  Our  nurses  used  to  teu  iis» 

If  you  can't  make  it 

Ton  ought  not  to  break  it.' 

'  I  had  no  nurse,'  said  fhilammon. 

'Ah! — that  accounts — for  this 
and  other  things.  Well,'  he  went 
on,  with  the  n^st  proyoking  good- 


nature, '  you  are  in  a  ikir  road,  my 
handsome  youth ;  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  fellow-workmen,  and  of  your 
apprenticeship  in  the  noble  art  of 
monkery.    Siot  and  pillage,  shriek- 
ing women  and  houseless  children 
in  your  twentieth  snmmer,  are  the 
sure  path  to  a  saintship,  such  as  Paul 
of  Tarsus,  who,  with  all  his  eccen- 
tricities, was  a  gentleman,  certainly 
nerer  contemplated.    I  hanre  heaxd 
of  PhoBbus  Aj^llo  under  many  dis- 
guises, but  thb  is  the  first  tmie  I 
ever  saw  him  in  the  wolfs  hide.' 

'  Or  in  the  lion's,'  said  PMLammon, 
trying  in  his  shame  to  make  a  fine 
speech. 

'Idke  the  Ass  in  the  Fable.  Eaze- 
well !  Stand  out  of  the  way.  Mends! 
'Ware  teeth  and  poison !' 

And  he  disappeared  among  tilie 
crowd,  who  rnlSTm^respe^^ 
enough  for  his  dagger  and  his 
brinoled  companion. 


LOBD  PALMEESTON,  ENGHLAOT),  AOT)  THB  CONTINBNT.^ 


AEBIEND  of  ours,  who  happens 
to  be  acquainted  with  one  or  the 
gentlemen  appointed  to  prescribe,  or 
rather  proecnoe  for  the  public  mind 
of  France,  was,  a  few  weeks  since, 
in  tibie  bureau  of  the  censorship  at 
the  Ministry  of  liie  Interior,  in 
Paris,  when  a  person  entered,  and 
laid  before  one  of  the  censors  a 
thick  octayo  yolume,  in  a  yellow 
coyer,  saving  that  '  someboay  was 
below,  waiting  for  the  answer.  This 
simple  phrase,  of  daily  recurrence, 
is  not  without  its  terrors  for  us,  we 
confess,  eyen  when  accompanying  a 
noteof ordinary  dimensions,  butwhen 
employed  in  reference  to  400  pages 
of  dose  ]^nt,  its  import  must  be 
fearM.  The  licensed  taster  of  the 
intellectual  food  of  thirty-fiye  mil- 
lions of  individuals  seemed  pro- 
phetically ayerse  eyen  to  open  the 
txx>k;  and  observing  with  a  yawn 
that  he  had  sat  up  till  three  in  Ihe 
morning  with  'Ihose  confounded 
newspapers,'  he  merely  took  a  care- 
fbl  Burvey  of  the  outer  page.  The 
result  of  his  scrutiny  appeared  satis- 
factory, for  reading  out  musingly 


ihe  publisher's  name  and  addressy 
he  pronounced  and  gaye  his  reasons 
for  judgment  in  these  words  — 
'Amyot  ....  BuedelaPaix  .  •  • 
six mmcs ....  laissezpcuser*  An 
Austrian  diplomatiBt,  it  was  thought, 
was  not  likely  to  be  a  dangerously 
liberal  writer;  and  eyen  nad  he 
been  so,  a  book  which  cost  six  francs 
was  addressed  to  a  class  of  readers 
too  enlightened  not  to  be  hopelessly 
adyerse  to  the  IdSet  Napolwmennes, 
Thus  it  was  that  Count  de  Ficquel- 
mont,  ex- Austrian  Ambassador  to 
St.  Petersburgh  and  to  Constan- 
tinople, ex-Minister  of  Stete,  ex- 
President  of  the  Council,  and 
ex-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  H.  M.  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
obtained  the  permission  to  lay 
his  opinions  on  eyery  imaginable 
political  subject,  in  somewhat  doubt- 
idl French,  Defore  the  public;  and 
it  is  our  conviction  (a  conviction 
obtained  at  a  somewhat  more  pain- 
ful cost  than  that  of  the  expedi- 
tious censor)  that  there  is  not  a 
single  word  in  his  whole  yolume 
which  can  be  in  the  least  objection- 


*  liordPcdn^tUm^L'Angkim^etkContiimL  ParleComte  de  licqueknont. 
Amyot,  Paris,  1852. 
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able  to  the  present  GoTeroment  of 
France.* 

Tiiis  book  has  attracted  much 
attention  in  Paris,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  fai^  station  of  the 
author,  which  gives  significanoe  to 
his  remarks  on  certain  subjects,  bat 
because  thosesubjects  are  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  all  men  just  now. 
The  title — with  which,  like  the 
'  censure^*  we  must  begin — ^is  lik^ 
to  deceive  the  reader.  The  worcui 
'Lord  Falmerston»  England,  tmdi 
the  Continent,'  while  wminding 
one,  in  their  curious  jnadation,  <» 
the  &moDS  '  History  of  Timbuctooy 
and  of  the  World  in  General,'  would 
convey  the  impression  that  the 
conduct  of  one  particohir  statesman 
was  to  be  discussed;  wharaaa  M.  do 
Ficquelmont's  act  of  accusation  is 
fax  more  sweeping,  and  embraoea 
the  whole  English  nation.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  only  taken  as  a  type 
of  that  constitutional  propagandism 
which  the  author  oonaiders  a  part 
of  the  English  character,  and  tiie 
natural  result  of  our  defective  insti* 
tutioxis  and  peculiar  oommerdal 
situation.  Li  a  passage  written,  of 
course,  before  Lord  Palmerston  had 
gone  '  the  wav  of  all  Ministers,'  and 
which  offiurs  tke  advantage  of  giving 
a  good  idea  of  the  author's  curious 
style,  when  he  strives  to  be  figurative 
—-he  says:     • 

^  In  England  an  extraordinanr  incsma- 
tion,  for  the  time  being,  has  taken  plaoe. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  the  Wordy  and  Eng- 
land  is  the  Body.  The  Word  has  no 
other  power  than  that  which  the  Body 
confers. 

This  absurd  sentence,  which^ 
taken  by  itself,  means  nothing— for 
the  word  is  evidently  superior  to 
the  body,  and  gives  matead  of  ze- 
ceivinff  power — ^means  in  tJiis  case 
that  Lord  Palmerston's  mode  of 
conducting  foreign  relations  em- 
bodied penectly  the  English,  idea  of 
constitutional  proseljrtism;  for  if  we 
slop  (page  146)  a  digression  on  t^ 
difierent  modies  of.  colonisation 
among  the  Phomicians,  Carthagi- 


nians, Eomaas,  YenetianB,  Genoese* 
and  Dutch— if  we  forbear  firom 
dwdling  (page  163)  on  the  relative 
nnce  ana  durabili^  of  cotton  and 
linen  stufis — if  we  pass  over  the 
question  which  the  author  inci-< 
oentally  introduces  (page  166)  con- 
cerning the  probable  results  to 
Some  of  a  more  lenient  policy 
towards  Carthage  (a  subject  upon 
which  we  have  inexcusably  deferred 
making  up  our  minds,  under  the 
inqpression  that  it  was  not  of  imme- 
diate importance) — ^if  we  shed  with 
hzm  a  hnty  tear  (page  174)  on  the 
irr^pazable  ruin  of  Babylon,  and 
(page  175)  the  hopeless  degradation. 
<^  Constantinople — if  we  admit 
(pa^  181)  for  the  sake  of  rapidity, 
(wbde  our  conscience  smites  us  for 
the  concession),  that  the  feudal 
system  was  based  an  the  principla 
cff  honour — if,  in  short,  we  pass  over 
forty  other  subjects  contained  in 
fnrty  pages,  which  read  like  as 
manr  Darentheses  hooked  togethexv 
wennathalr^ 

When  aa  BngBshman  arrives  in  a 
fiotei^  coimiry  as  an  envoy,  his  first  caie 
18  to  mqnixe  into  the  state  of  parties;  ha 
selects  the  one  which  is  apparently  most 
in  aooordanoe  with  the  interests  of  Sng- 
land.  If  no  such  party  existed,  he  would 
strive  to  fbnn  it ;  once  formed,  the  con- 
stant aim  of  his  activity  is  to  bring  it 
into  power. 

Nor  is  this  all — 

The  flame  which  is  kindled  at  a  const!- 
tutional  focus  as  powerful  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, has  not  official  organs  as  the  only  con- 
ductors of  its  activity.  Eveiy  travelling 
Sngliidiman  is«n  apostieof  the  doctrines 
of  his  comitry.  Bvefy  writer,  eveiy 
editor  of  aa  English  newspaper  is  a 
oollaborsitor  in  the  work 'prosecuted  by 
the  ministry. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however, 
that  this  desire  to  promote  the  uni- 
versal adoptaon  of  constitutional 
government  is  attributed  by  M.  de 
Fic^uelmont  to  any  of  those  better 
feelmgs  which  ennoble  ^roselytism, 
whether  it  be  religious,  mtellectual, 
or  politicaL  No;  he  ascribes  the 
zeaT  with  which  he  supposes  every 


*  By  law,  work9  numbering  less  than  ten  sheets  are  alone  subjected  to  the 
'cenmre*  previous  to  puhlication,  and  the  present  volume  would  be,  strictly  speak- 
ing, beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  that  arbitrary  tribunal ;  but  as,  under  the  present 
system,  any  such  limitation  wriold  form  but  a  poor  barrier  agunst  the  suppression 
of  a  woriL  suspected  to  be  of  hostile  tendencies,  or  even  against  the  suppression  of 
the  publisher,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  hitter  should  take  care  to  be  on  the  right 
side  of  the  law. 
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natire  of  this  conntiy  to  be  inflamed 
toameremercaatile  instinct.  Eveiy 
Enfflisliman  on  the  continent  is  more 
orless  in  his  eyes  a  commercial 
trayeller  for  the  honse  of  Britannia  & 
Co.|  whose  object  is  to  dispose  of 
Charters  and  calicos,  parhaments 
and  penkniyes,  newspapers  and  flan- 
nels, in  a  lot,  to  the  greatest  posoble 
number  of  customers. 

The  English  ciyilize  men,  not  ao  muok 
in  order  to  subdue  or  goyern  them  as  to 
^ye  them  new  wants  and  oonyert  them 
into  oonBumera. 

This  is  a  y  ery  common  notion  with 
forei^  politicians  of  a  certain  school, 
and  it  neyer  seems  to  occur  to  them 
that,  admitting  their  interpretation 
to  be  correct,  tiie  yery  fact  that  self- 
goyemment  has  been  discoyered  by 
the  unerring  instinct  of  commerce 
to  be  mystOTiously  connected  with 
an  increased  demand  for  calico  shirts, 
cotton  stocking,  and  other  comfort- 
alHe  articles,  is  as  good  a  reason  as 
any  for  its  adoption  all  oyer  the 
world.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  pre- 
judice in  this  country,  and  among 
many  enlightened  people  elsewhere, 
in  fayour  of  that  form  of  goyem- 
ment  which,  by  protecting  inmyidual 
liberty,  promotes  progress  in  indus- 
try, science,  and  furt,  and  thus  indi- 
rectiy  confers  the  greatest  amount 
of  material  blessings  on  the  masses. 
The  object  with  M.  de  Ficquelmont, 
and  most  of  his  political  co-religion- 
ists, is  therefore  to  put  us  out  of 
conceit  with  the  improyements  of 
the  age,  or  rather  to  proye  that 
modem  changes  are  not  entitled  to 
that  name.  In  a  digression  on  rail- 
ways which  he  condudes  by  saying 
that  he  does  not  oppose  their  esta- 
blishment, '  because  it  would  be  mad- 
ness— ^the  madness  of  impotence, — 
to  do  so,'  he  seeks  to  establish  that 
this  new  mode  of  locomotion,  like 
most  of  our  industrial  reforms,  has 
imposed  equality,  and  destroyed 
liberty.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceiye,  we  confess,  what  ideas  of 
lost  liberty  can  be  connected  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  stage  coach 
or  the  diligence,  in  which  men  were 
booked  like  parcels,  and  which  once 
missed  left  the  unfortunate  passenger 
no  consoling  hope  of  a  'next  tram.' 
It  may  be,  howeyer,  that  M.  de 
Ficquelmont  looks  further  back  still, 
and  sighs  for  those  good  old  times  of 
traTol,  when  horsemen  might  be  seen 


slowly  winding  their  way  along  the 
high  road,  like  the  heroes  m  Mr.  Q.  P. 
!R.  James'  noyels.    If  so,  we  beg  to 
assure  him  that  nothing  but  his  own. 
unconscious  recognition  of  the  im- 
proyements of  these  degenerate  days 
preyents  his    conyeying    Madame 
VAmbassadrice  on  a  pimon  behind 
him,  in  the  old  free  fashion  of  yore. 
JNTo  law  condemns  him  indiyidually  to 
comfort.  He  may  if  he  chooses  haye 
his  stockings  kmtted  by  old  womCTi 
(insteadof  buying  them  at  a  manufac- 
tory athalf  tne  price  to  himself,  and 
twice  the  remuneration  to  the  opera- 
tiye),  and  he  may  haye  her  Excel- 
lency's lace  made  on  pillows,as  in  the 
good  old  times  when,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  'luxury  was  charity.'    In  a 
word,  admitiang  for  an  instant  his 
distinction   between   equality    and 
liberty,  the  only  thing  that  preyents 
Ids  using  the  Uberiy  of  being  as 
uncomfortable  as  his  great  grand- 
father  is,  his  own  desire  to  enjoy  an 
equalUy  of  blessings  with  his  contem- 
poraries.     As   regards    society  in 
general,  we  haye  neyer  been  able  to 
comprehend  the  fears  of  those  who 
foresee   that  man's  yictories   oyer 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  phy- 
sical world  will  be  ultimately  ^- 
basing  to  human  nature.   Is  not  the 
workman  who  has  machinery  and 
steam  for  his  helpmates  relieyed  of 
aU  the  brutish  toil  that  those  inde- 
fatigable comrades  execute?    It  is 
idle  to  talk  of  one  particular  trade 
or  one  especial  class;  the  fact  is, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  men  with 
heads,  hearts,  and  souls,  had  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  what  the  steam  horse 
does  now.    May  we  not  fairly  hope 
that  a  time  may  come  when  rational 
beings  will  be  exempted  from  all 
work  that  requires  no  exercise  of 
reason,  and  that  future  generations 
may — treading  in  our  steps — see  the 
day  when  eyery  creature  shall  enjoy 
a  share  of  tliat   great  blessing — 
leisure— which  is  but  another  name 
for  liberty.   Eyen  as  it  is,  we  suspect 
that  the  eyils  attendant  on  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  into  many 
branches  of  manufacture  haye  been 
much  exaggerated   by  those  who, 
like  our  author,  while  hypocritically 
congratulating   the    world   on  the 
adyancement  of  science,  would  at 
the  same  time  seek  to  persuade  us 
that  we  should  be  much  nappier  if  it 
had  stood  still.    If  it  be  true  that 
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the  misery  and  degradation  of  the 
xnany  are  the  effects  of  our  present 
industrial  system,  why  not  openly 
deplore  its  existence  r  Why,  to 
quote  the  author's  own  words,  must 
'  every  man,  who  is  worthy  of  that 
name,  be  proud'  of  a  state  of  things 
which  'increases  the  number  of 
those  who  suffer  the  ills  of  extreme 
want  P'  If  we  held  such  opinionst 
we  should  openly  advocate  retro- 
gression. 

How  contaeions  is  the  lore  of 
digression  and  discursiveness,  and 
how  easily  is  the  malady  trans- 
mitted by  an  author  to  his  reviewer! 
Here  we  are,  following  M.  de  Fic- 
quelmont  in  his  ramblings,  and 
losing  sight  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
England  and  the  Ck>ntinent  alto- 
gemer,  instead  of  trying  to  disen- 
cage  the  thread  of  his  argument 
ftoin  under  the  heavy  mass  of  em- 
broidery which  he  has  laid  upon  it. 
The  task,  though  a  weajy  one,  is 
not  d^Bcult,  for  the  principal  points 
of  his  political  system  may  be  des- 
cried here  and  there,  through  his 
wordiness,  as  the  treacherous  peaks 
of  submarine  rocks  are  discovered 
now  and  then  above  the  froth  and 
foam  of  the  surrounding  waters. 

His  first  proposition  is,  as  we  have 
said,  tiiat  the  political  proselytism 
of  England  threatens  the  peace  of 
all  European  nations;  her  motive 
for  this  covert  excitation  to  revolt 
being  twofold,  and  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  induced  Bertrand  and 
Saton  to'  steal  the  chesnuts : 
Son  hien  premUretMiU,  et  puia  U  iMd 

While  extending  the  circle  of  her 
customers,  she  at  the  same  time 
destroys  her  rivals  by  conferring  on 
them  the  fearful  gift  of  constitu- 
tional government — ^a  sort  of  Deja- 
nira's  robe,  of  which  perfidious 
Albion  well  knows  the  fatal  proper- 
ties. M.  de  Ficquelmont  admito,  it 
is  true,  that  representative  govern- 
ment has  not  yet  exercised  its  dis- 
solving power  over  this  countiy  (the 
only  European  one  in  which  it  has 
had  a  fair  trial  during  a  siifficient 
number  of  years),  but  then  he  ac- 
counts for  this  by  the  fact,  that 
England  is  an  island.  One  would 
reiuly  suppose,  to  hear  these  conti- 
nental advocates  of  absolutism, 
that  England  was  surrounded  by  a 
boundless  ocean,  debarring  her  £rom 
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all  communication  with  other  lands, 
and  consequentiy  allowing  her  in- 
sulated sons  to  act  and  think  quito 
differently  from  any  other  race  of 
men.  Such  of  our  readers  who  have 
travelled,  and  have  ventured  to  hint 
to  tiie  forei^  champions  of  autho- 
rity that  public  meetings  may  take 
place  without  being  necessarily 
followed  by  insurrection  —  that 
public  agitation  may  be  a  safety- 
valve  ana  a  guarantee  against  secret 
conspiracy  —  or  that  newspapers 
may  oe  tolerated  even  when  they  do 
not  support  government  measures— 
will  allow  tli^t  nine  times  out  of  ten 
they  have  been  met  by  the  follow- 
ing unanswerable  argument:  'Oh, 

certainly — in  England but 

with  us  .  .  it  womd  never  do ...  . 
we  are  quite  different!'  which  means, 
doubtless,  foe  require  to  be  fined, 
and  gagged,  and  shot  at,  and  are 
very  partial  to  being  ruled  with  a 
rod  or  iron,  and,  in  ract,  would  mis- 
behave ourselves  immediately  if  our 
rulers  put  the  smallest  piece  of 
velvet  on  it.  We  may  add,  that 
more  than  one  Englishman — in- 
wardly flattered  at  the  distinction — 
retires  from  the  contest,  thanking 
God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are, 
and  intimately  convinced  that  the 
continental  nations  are  not  fit  for 
liberty.  A  fact  much  more  indis- 
putably proved  we  think  by  their 
rrequent  revolutions  is,  that  they 
are  not  fit  for  despotism. 

To  return  to  M.  de  Ficquelmont : 
England  is  an  island,  and  has  there- 
fore resisted  hitherto  the  disorganiz- 
ing influence  of  constitutions  go- 
'  vemment ;  America,  it  is  said,  with 
equal  truth,  is  a  vast  continent ; 
and  it  is  therefore  admitted  that  she 
may  prosper  as  a  republic,  but  the 
pohtical  disease  under  whibh  they 
labour  may  be  conveyed  to  other 
nations,  to  which  it  would  be  fatal ; 
measures  must  therefore  be  taken 
to  prevent  contagion.  Considering 
M.  de  Ficquelmont 's  indignation  at 
any  interference,  even  by  mode  of 
persuasion,  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
states,  we  were  rather  surprised  at 
the  following  sv^gestive  remarks  on 
this  subject.  (Diey  certainlv  seem 
strangely  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention. 

If  it  were  possible  to  assemble  an 
areopagus  composed  of  the  wisert  men 
of  aU  the  European  states,  iu  order  to 
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deliberate  on  the  means  of  establubi&g 
a  oommon  code,  which  should  be  bincH 
mg  on  nations  and  on  governments,  the 
JliiBt  question  that  such  an  assembly 
would  have  to  examine  would  be,  whe- 
ther it  can  be  optional  for  a  people  de- 
siring to  remain  a  member  of  that  great 
political  association,  called  Europe,  to 
make  for  itself  laws  that  oontiun  a  prin- 
dple  of  hostility  against  other  nations. 
Ko  form  of  government  can  confer  the 
right  of  preserving  in  its  legidation  prin- 
ciples hostile  to  other  states. 

Free  states,  like  sJl  other  nation^ 
have  no  right  but  over  themselves. 
Thej  can  in  no  wise  apply  their  prin. 
ciples  in  their  relations  Mtween  state 
and  state,  for  the  liberty  ^ich  diould 
oonliBr  rights  over  otiier  countries  would 
be  a  weapon  of  oppression  that  the  whole 
world  would  be  justified  in  destroying. 
The  relations  between  different  states 
BDBt  be  vsgulated  by  other  laws  than 
those  which  it  may  soitaoouatry  toimpose 
npon,  itself.  All  governments  h%ve  com* 
mon  interests  to  defend — general  peaoe^ 
•rderi  and  justice.  Bat  it  would  seem 
that  certain  people  do  not  or  will  not 
nnderstand  the  conditions  whldi  are  in- 
dispensable  for  a  real  state  of  peace. 

When  a  government  signs  a  treaty  of 
peace  or  an  act  of  neutrality,  does  it 
onl^  stipulate  its  wish  to  oondude  peace, 
or  }ts  intention  of  neutrality  ?  Does  it 
noi,  besides,  stipulate  peace  and  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  the  citisens  of  the 
eountryT  Does  not  that  countiy,  above 
aU  others,  whose  constitution  authorises 
the  discussion  of  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment, contract  still  stronger  obliga- 
tions? 

Thus,  for  exsmple,  when  the  Eugliah 
Parliament  has  given  its  assent  to  a  poli- 
tical transaction  concluded  by  the  CK)- 
vemment,  either  all  the  'Kngliah  doo- 
'  trines  of  the  sovereignty  ofUie  pe<M>le 
and  of  national  representation  are  fiiue, 
or  the  approved  transaction  has  become 
doubly  obligatory  on  evety  Englishman, 
from  the  q>irit  of  the  constitution,  whi<di 
should  bind  him  personally  not  to  vio- 
late any  of  its  conditions.  Would  not 
the  most  sacred  engagements  between 
nations  become  illusory  if  the  exaggera- 
tion of  individual  liberty  left  each  man 
unshackled  by  the  conventions  ngned 
by  the  Government?  Can  it  be  that 
international  law  is  binding  only  on 
foreigners  towards  England,  and  that 
Engtish  liberty  gives  up  tiie  whole  world 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  every  I^Ush- 
man? 

We  will  not  pretend  to  antidpate 
what  the  decision  of  ^e  wise  £inio- 
pean  Areopagus  (auppose  we  call  it 
a  congress)  might  be,  and  we  fiincy 
that  it  would  greatly  depend  on  the 


meaaa  at  Hs  dispoflal  for  potting  Hhm 
sentence  into  execation.  The  qiies- 
tion  itself  is  highly  aignificant^  and 
notwit^tanding  the  ambiguity  off 
IL  de  Fioqaelmont'a  Btrle*  thiO  jxp^ 
shot  of  his  remarks  is  clear  enon^u 
Thfioka  to  the  individnal  lib^bf 
that  every  Englishman  holds  aa  hm 
birthright,  he  oonaiders  himself  free 
to  csriticiBe  men  and  tJiings  in  ooon- 
tries  where  men  and  things  will  not 
stand  criticism;  thisiswluitisnisaBft 
by '  javing  up  the  whole  wori.d  to 
l&|oodplea^ 

man.'  The  Engtishman  retama 
home,  and«  som^ow  <fr  othflr,  whafc 
he  has  observed  sets  into  the  Bew»- 
papers,  thereby  hampering  tiie  do* 
mestic  arrangements  of  cerfcam 
for^^  states  very  much ;  thoa  the 
individual  libertv  of  Eiylishmw 
and  the  liberty  of  the  Engluh  prasa 
are  institations  which  became 
'  weapons  of  oppression,  that  all  the 
worla  would  be  justified  in  destraF- 
in^.*  We  do  not  ezacthr  see  how  tae 
thmg  can  be  manage<C  but  pcfhapa 
M.  de  Eioqnelmont  may  teU  oa  m 
his  next  yoAurne. 

As  may  be  supposed,  in  the  list 
of  grievances,  the  protection  granted 
in  this  country  to  political  rofogeea 
is  not  nassea  over,  but  the  note 
lately  aadressed  by  the  government 
to  foreign  powers  on  tiiis  subject 
leaves  us  nothing  to  sa^.  We  will 
only  remark,  that  there  is  an  inaooo- 
racy  in  re^wsenting  England  as  m 
'  court  of  appeal  from  the  tribunals 
of  other  nations.'  She  floes  not 
presume  to  reverse  any  judgment 
pronounced  elsewhere,  she  leaTes 
that  privilege  to  public  opimcm,  and 
only  claims  to  be  a  '  place  of  reAi(<e.' 
M.  de  Ficquelmont  (we  say  it  with- 
out malice)  may  one  daj  find  e«t» 
as  other  Austrian  ministera  ha;ve 
done  before,  the  advantage  to  all 
nations  and  all  partiea  of  an  asylum 
where  every  Aigitive  xaaj  find  i«st 
and  every  exile  a  home. 

Liberty  and  hospitality  are  there- 
fore it  seems,  the  two  great  sins 
which  render  England  a  foul  blot 
cm  the  map  of  Europe,  abladc  sheep 
in  the  European  fold.  To  her  in- 
fluence M.  de  Ficquelmont  attri- 
butes all  the  mischief  that  distttrhs 
the  worid  and  even  France— who^ 
at  the  time  of  his  writinj^  might  be 
accounted  our  accomphoe,  escapes 
comparatively    uncensured.      One 
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miffht  fanOT  that  he  had  some  foceo 
boding  of  those  startUnff  czimes 
whieh  vere  bo  aocm  to  rob  lu — ^let 
us  hope  bat  for  a  time— of  the  co- 
operation of  that  moat  Talned  and 
poweilal  alljr  in  the  cause  of  oonsti- 
tational  ffovemnient.  The  Anglo- 
iEVench  uJiance  is  paxtieiilarlj  ob- 
noxious to  M.  da  RoqiidMOirt, 
although  ha  pretends  U^  be  ooo- 
▼inced  of  its  nollowness ;  aod  we 
ean  fiincy  hoir  his  heart  must  ze- 
jotoe  at  the  present  position  of 
affairs,  at  our  national-aefanees  ex- 
citement, and  our  Tolnnteer  riflemen ! 
'  France  and  Endand,'  Chateau- 
briand had  said,  *  like  two  monstrona 
battering-rams,  are  demolishing  the 
old  soci&L  system;'  M.  de  Ficqnd- 
mont  adds,  '  the  power  of  destroe- 
tion  is  inoontestsble,  we  see^t  at 
woik  eymirhere;  but  does  thoae 
^exist  a  lepazatoiy  zeeoDstmedTe 
force  to  take  its  place?  The  two 
battering  rams  say  so  (let  detix 
hSUert  le  dketU).  Can  we  take 
them  at  their  word  P*  How  gratify- 
ing it  must  be  to  him  to  think  that 
one  of  the  battering-rams  has  tamed 
mason  and  is  bnuly  empk>yed  in 
iilastering  up  that  ineffectual  onua- 
bling  waU  he  so  prizes. 

Our  readers  must  hare  observred 
that  one  of  this  writer's  peculiarities 
is  his  firequMit  use— ^e  may  say 
abuse—of  l^e  interrogative  lorm; 
he  is  perpetually  askmg  ouestkms 
and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  nis  pages 
that  does  not  contain  at  least  a 
^doaen  notesof  interrosation.  Beaders 
who  axe  fond  of  malnng  marpnal 
remarks,  would  fmd  his  book  an  in- 
valuable opportunity  for  writing  a 
volume  of  answers  running  pandlel 
with  the  queries  in  the  text.  For 
instance,  after  complacentlT  repre- 
aenting  JSnglmd  as  oppoaea  to  oon- 
tine&tal  £ur<^,(France  being,  as  we 
said,  prophetioally  overlooked),  he 
appeals  to  the  gratitude  and  good 
aense  of  Enghsmnen  in  a  ^series  of 
questions.  'Does  any  Englishman 
think  that  England  could  have  at- 
tained her  present  degree  of  prospe- 
rity without  the  aid  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations  P'  '  What  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  Ensland  as 
regards  Art  and  Science  had  she 


been  left  to  her  own  unaided  effi>rtsP' 
Sui.  &c.;  aod  then,  inconsistently 
enough,  he  inquires:  'Whethw 
England  supposes  that  her  navj 
alone,  would  M  sufficient  to  protect 
Europe  acainst  the  attacks  of  Am»- 
ricaP  ana  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a  war  between  imited  Ame- 
rica and  divided  Europe  P'*  Some 
of  these  questionsy  the  latter  espe» 
mJQj,  ase  quite  beyond  our  compe- 
tencv;  but  we  think  that  we  can 
safdy  answer,  that  every  Englishman 
is  perfect^v  aware  of  what  we  owe  in 
respect  of  science,  literature,  and 
art  to  other  nations.  The  last  Immh 
but  one  of  the  ereat  European  fiuniLy 
is  not  disposea  to  boast  of  the  joint 
inheritance,  as  of  the  result  of  her 
own  exclusive  labours.  But  we  think 
that  England  would  repay  her  debt 
to  continental  nations— great  as  it 
may  be^-if  she  eovld  (not  hj  insi- 
dious propagandism  or  by  violent 
intervention,  but  by  the  force  of  her 
example)  induce  them  to  imitate  that 
respect  for  the  law  and  the  political 
compact —- whatever  it  may  be*^ 
which  distinguishes  her  people  and 
her  government.  '  Idolatry  for  our 
institutions,'  is,  we  suspect,  fSar  leaa 
univMsal  in  this  countiy  than  M.  do 
Ficqu^mont  supposes,  and  no  better 
proof  of  the  general  consciousness  of 
their  imperfecticm  can  be  given,  thiva 
the  fact  that  they  are  continually 
flndfiirg^^Fig  iwH?  fi^M!^tifMffiff  r  Still  these 
imper&ct  institutions — with  all  their 
room  for  imprevement— with  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  and  to  be  undone 
^^lave  given  England  the  right  to 
boast  tluit,  in  the  path  of  freedom 
and  civilization,  she  has  never  taken 
a  retrograde  step.  This  is  the  great 
point  in  the  long  and  patient  life  of 
nations,  and  for  this  reason  alone  we 
are  justified  in  deeming  them  the 
best  that  Europe  has  seen. 

Kotwithstandiog  all  its  deficien- 
cies, contradictions,  and  ambiguitieSf 
M.  de  Ficquelmont's  first  volume  is 
worth  reading,  and  we  [confess  that 
we  are  curious  to  see  the  second. 
Austrian  diplomatists  do  not  often 
write  books,  and  writers  should  feel 
flattered,  and  readers  should  be 
crateful  when  they  condescend  to 
do  so.    We  are  for  our  part  thank- 


*  By  'VAmSripie  rhmk,*  be  means, 
other  portions  of  the  western  heni]q|»here 
-as  the  most  distiaotsd  ceontriee  of  JSozope 
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ful  for  any  little  peep  behind  the 
scenes  of  absolntism,  and  hail  as  a 
concession  any  written  defence  of 
theories  whose  very  essence  is  to  sup- 
press discussion ;  in  fact,  any  argu- 
ment less  noisy  than  a  cannon  is  an 
improvement.  A  book  like  this  has 
the  adyantaee,  too,  of  silencing  all 
the  doubts  of  our  conscience,  aUour 
misgivings,  and  sends  us  refreshed 
and  invigorated  to  the  great  fight 
wiiich,  as  M.  de  Ficquelmont  says, 
divides  the  world  into  two  camps. 
One  abnost  feels  a  mistrust  of  one's 
own  judgment  in  standing  up  for 
shades  of  opinion  against  men  whose 
principles  on  fundunental  Questions 
one  respects ;  but  this  autnor  puts 
ene  at  one's  ease— he  advocates  al- 
most all  we  dislike,  and  detests  what 
we  revere.  His  opinions  on  the 
press,  for  instance — a  subject  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  Shibboleth 
of  the  friends  of  freedom — are  too 
curious  to  be  passed  quite  unnoticed, 
and  we  regret  that  we  have  devoted 
too  much  space  to  other  matters  to 
aUow  of  our  layingthem  in  full  be- 
fore our  readers.  He  begins  ab  ovo, 
and  asks  himself  in  his  usual  inqui- 
sitive way,  whether  men  have  a  right 
to  think  r  We  must  allow  that  he 
answers  the  question  affirmatively, 
and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  concede 
the  right  of  speaking — ^but  there  he 
stops.  Publicity  is  the  one  great 
obstacle  which  prevents  governments 
in  every  country  making  all  kinds  of 
pleasant  surprises  to  their '  peoples;' 
and  in  proof^of  this,  we  are  tola  diat 
nothing  is  well  done  but  what  is 
done  in  secret,  and  that  good  laws 
have  alw^s  been  prommgated  in 
mystery:  Moses,  the  goddess Egeria, 
and  Mahomet,  are  brought  forward 
in  strange  assemblage  to  exemplify 
this.  The  refreshing  influence  ot  the 
dews  of  night  are  ^duced  in  proof 
of  the  benefits  attendant  on  silence, 
and  the  mysterious  sympathies  of 
first  love  are  complacently  dwelt  on 
in  contradistinction  to  the  unfeeling 
publicity  of  the  newspapers.  But 
the  strangest  plea  against  the  press 
is  presented  on  tbe  score  of  huma- 
nity ;  with  our  usual  impartially 
we  lay  it  before  the  oppressed 
reader. 

If  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  presB 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a  nght,  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  seen  to  what  extent  it  may 
be  judicious  to  grant  it.    The  word  law 


implies  protection;  could' all  men,  can 
all  men  make  an  equal  use  of  the  press? 
Must  all  those  who  are  unable,  or  who 
have  no  leisure  to  write,  be  left  entirely 
defenceless  at  the  mercy  of  writers  1   Is 
it  not  evident  that  a   new  serfdom  i& 
arising,  the  serfdom  of  the  mind  I  Thus 
the  present  epoch  would  aee  the  right  of 
the  sword  in  the  middle  ages  replaced 
by  that  of  the  pen  ;  but  ii  the  people 
had  no  right  to  use  the  Rword,  they  had 
at  least  Sie  strength  to  do  so;  it  was 
only  because  the  masBes  were  unarmed 
that  the  sword  reigned  so  long,  for,  alter 
allf  eveiy  man  could  seize  and  wield  it ; 
but  the  pen,  in  wpearaikce  so  light  and 
easy  to  hold,  and  yet  so  powerful,  can 
every  one  use  it  t    Does  equality  exist 
in  respect  to  it,  and  should  not  society 
ever  protect  the  weak?     Writers  who 
entitle  yourselves — ^men  of  Liberty,  be- 
ware !  diere  is  always  a  latent  desire  to 
enslave  others  in  the  pretension  to  exer- 
cise, without  limit,  a  right  which  all 
cannot  claim.     When  the  use  of  Bie- 
arms  first  disarmed  chivalry  and  put  an 
end  to  the  feudal  system,  it  became  ne* 
cessaiy  to  regulate  the    new  state  of 
things.    Had  eveiy  individual,  withoat 
distinction,  been  allowed  to  cany  fire- 
arms, there  would  have  been  an  end  of 
oirilization.     The  right  of  the  better 
armed,  in  other  wor£  the  right  of  the 
strongest,   would    have    conquered  all    • 
others:  in  consequence,  in  eveiy  coun- 
try severe  laws  were  enacted  restrictiog 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  those  countries 
where  no  such  laws  did  exist  are  now 
barbarous  lands,  where  one  sees  the  un' 
armed  population  enslaved  by  men  who 
never  appear  but  with  a  brace  of  pistols 
at  their  girdle. 

Now  it  strikes  us    that  it  was 
exactly  because  the  sword  oould  be 
wielded  by  all  that  there  was  some 
hardship  m  making  it  the  privilege 
of  a  few.    The  pen  is  forbidden  to 
no  one  who  can  use  it,  and  those 
who  cannot — with  some  few  un- 
fortunate exceptions — ^have  no  wish 
to  do  so.    To  the  lower  classes  no 
labour  appears  so  irksome  as  that 
of  the  mmd ;  and  even  in  far  moi^ 
educate  ranks  of  life,  the  feudal 
privileges  of  the  press  excite  little 
envy ;  whereas  we  suspect  that  the 
meanest  peasant  of  the  middle  ages 
would  have  usurped  with  pleasure, 
and  in  many  instances  have  <x>id- 
petently    filled,  his    lord's    V^^' 
Injustice  consists  in  depriving  vk^ 
of  the  rights  they  held  from  uMisare 
or  in  preventing  the  developmeat 
and  use  of  their  natural  gifb;  but 
M.  de  Ficquelmont  falls  unawares 
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into  the  errors  of  the  most  arbitrary 
school  of  levellers,  when  he  seeks 
to  annid  the  natural  inequalities 
of  nature,  and  his  '  protection  of  the 
weak*  (alias  the  ignorant)  a^;ain8t 
the  influence  of  the  more  intelligent, 
is  merely  an  intellectual  com- 
munism. A  writer  may  not  be, 
in  a  general  sense,  intellectually 
superior  to  his  reader,  but  he  may 
faurly  be  supposed  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  one  subject  he 
attempts  to  treat ;  and  in  that  par- 
ticular he  is  superior  for  the  time 
being.  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
those  who  have  complete  and  de- 
finite notions  on  any  one  question, 
should  not  exercise  an  mfluence 
over  those  who  hare  neyer  thought 
of  it  but  with  that  delightful  in- 
accuracy which  is  the  charming  pri- 
vilege and  the  besetting  temptation 
of  Sie  amateur  thinker.  A  writer 
is  not  a  judge,  far  less  a  Caesar  (as 
M.  de  ficquelmoQt  has  it);  he  is 
the  advocate  of  a  cause,  and  no 
power  can  prevent  his  reasoning  or 
his  eloquence  from  having  their  due 
weight;  but  the  tribunal  is  the 
same  as  in  the  days  before  the 
printdn^-press,  and  trie  only  differ- 
ence is  uiat  the  jury  is  daily  becoming 
more  numerous.  The  power  of  the 
press  we  will  not  attempt  to  denyj 
nor  that,  like  all  other  powers,  it  is 
subject  to  abuse;  but  it  differs 
greatly  from  all  other  powers  in 
una — that  the  allegiance  paid  to  it 
is  always  voluntary.  We,  for 
instance,  have  read  M.  de  Eicquel- 
mont's  volume  and  yet  have  re- 
tained the  liberty  not  to  adopt  one 
of  lus  opinions.  The  love  of  domi- 
nion is  not,  however,  the  only  sin  of 
the  press : — 

The  pren  itself  is  at  no  pains  to  dis- 
guise its  attitude;  it  speaks  of  its  influ- 
ence as  of  a  new  power  in  the  state ;  it 
proclaims  its  own  dignity.  What  means 
such  lan^age  ?  Is  the  press,  then,  a 
moral  bemg,  and  in  whose  name  does  it 
Apeak!  whose  power?  whose  dignity! 
Wi  the  press  must  necessarily  end  by 
being  embodied  in  an  individual,  it 
comes  to  this,  that  here  we  have  a  single 
individual — armed  with  his  pen  as  with 
IB  sceptre — speaking  of  his  power,  and 
shamelessly  proclaiming  his  own  dignity 
to  the  world.  This  CsBsar  of  a  new  kind 
pretends  to  the  right  of  imposing  tribute 
on  the  weakness  of  minds,  as  the  former 
GsBsars  used  to  tax  the  feebleness  of  na- 
tions.   Yet  the  newspaper  writer  who 


thus  proclaims  his  dignity,  descends 
every  morning  from  the  throne  he  has 
raised  for  himself  in  order  to  sell  his 
thoughts  in  the  street !  That,  indeed, 
is  the  first  aim  of  his  efforts,  and  he  un- 
dertakes the  labour  of  the  mind  as  a 
trade. 

Have  we  been  dreaming?  Did 
we  not  pay  six  francs  for  M.  de 
Ficquehnont's  book  the  other  dayP 
Have  we  not,  moreover,  paid  taxes 
all  our  life,  in  order  to  nimish  the 
funds  for  civil  lists,  army  pensions, 
and  diplomatic  services  r  Are  not 
the  paternal  care  of  the  sovereign,  the 
patnotism  of  the  soldier, — ^nay,  even 
the  apostleship  of  the  preacher,  re- 
munerated? Pid  not  G»sar  {puisque 
Casar  ily  a)  exact  tribute?  Could 
tiie  press  presume  to  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  such  precedents?  In  one 
respect  it  has  differed,  we  admit, 
firomaU  other  pubhc  services:  it  has 
never  imposed  taxation.  Those  who 
read  the  Times  buy  the  l^imea, — ^those 
who  prefer  the  Standard  purchase 
that,  and  the  willing  sixpences  come 
forward  of  themselves;  whereas,  the 
reluctant  kreutzers  which  compose 
an  ambassador's  salary  are  levied  by 
authority  and  have  often  been  ex- 
torted by  violence.  Can  it  be  (why 
should  not  we  ask  questions  in  our 
turn?) — can  it  be  that  the  generality 
of  mankind  have  not  so  clear  a  per- 
ception of  the  'value  received  in 
the  latter  case  as  in  the  former? 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  M.  de 
Ficquelmont,  witii  the  regret  that 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  do  him 
justice  in  the  sentimental  line ;  for 
he  is  not  always  the  diplomatist,  and 
now  and  then  indulges  in  political 
Anacreontics  which  have  a  singular 
effect.  His  muse  holds  a  protocol 
in  one  hand  and  a  myrtle  wreath  in 
the  other.  One  passage  particularly 
struck  us :  he  addresses  himself  to 
the  rising  generation  who,  under  the 
names  of  xoung  Italy,  Young  Grer- 
many,  &c.  &c.,  are  often  so  trouble- 
some to  elderly  gentlemen  in  autho- 
rity ;  and  advises  them — ^with  some 
reason,  we  admit — ^to  postpone  the 
promulgation  of  their  political  theo- 
ries to  a  more  mature  age.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  them  that  he  is  not  old, 
even  now,  for  his  'hair,  though  grey, 
is  still  erect'  (an  unpleasing  comoina- 
tion  of  properties,  by-the- bye,  to  our 
mind's  eye),  and  that  when  he  was 
young  he  enjoyed  himself  amazingly. 
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Be,  then,  riniDly  young :  it  will  be 
better  for  os  all;  it  is  a  good  part 
to  play  in  thifl  brief  life,  and  a  part 
that  every  one  regrets  when  it  is  oTer. 
Loye  f  crown  your  mistreBses  with 
nmileB  and  roeei;  Wye  by  the  heart, 
oelebrate  its  joys  and  its  grie&.  Saeh 
are  the  righte  of  man  at  the  dawn  of 
fife. 

We  are  glad  that  M.  de  Ficqnel- 
mant  had  Buch  a  pleasant  time  of  it, 
and  we  caudder  nim  Teiy  lucky  to 
liare  secnred  pleasure  in  youth  and 
honours  in  age.  We  will  not  quarrel 
with  him  for  the  doubtful  morality 
of  his  adyioe  to  youn^  Eurone ;  but 
we  confess  that  our  hair  stands  erect, 
and  almost  turns  grey  (we  speak,  of 


course,  of  the  hair  of  the  Magazine, 
not  of  our  own  individual  locks,  as 
an  ambassador  might  do)  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  snug  manner  in 
whicn  Groremment  business  might 
be  oonduoted,  without  publidiy,  and 
with  the  hold  of  dissipation  onYOuiJh 
and  ambition  on  age.  We  wiH  not 
attempt  to  advise  young  Europe  an 
its  pleasures,  but  in  self-defence 
we  would  say  to  its  fortunate 
members— ''If  you  hare  spent 
your  youth  in  wreathing  garlands, 
&c.  £c.  Ac.,  turn  ambt^sador,  mi* 
nister,  or  what  you  will  in  age,  bat, 
for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  take  to 
writing  books.* 


HISTOEY  OF  THE  HUNGABIAN  WAS. 


Wb  earnestly  hope  that  beforo  long  some  authentio  histoxy  of  thepoUtioal  ooons 
tiie  Hungarian  insarreotion  will  be  poblished  by  those  best  acquainted  with  its  ^ 
ehancter.— 2%€  Times,  October  17, 1851. 


prepared  to  pronounce,  by  niaVmg 
uieir  terms  before  they  surrendere£ 
The  desertion  of  the  officers  made 
the  troops  still  more  desponding  and 
mutinous. 

Under  these  drcumstanoes,  it 
became  General  Gtirgey's  dutf 
to  re-animate  the  courage  of  bis 
Mxmjf  by  a  vindication  of  the 
motives  which  had  guided  liie 
fforemment  in  its  late  measures. 
The  common  gossip  of  the  camn 
accused  Mr.  Kossuth  and  his  ad* 
▼isers  of  inoompfstency,  treason,  and 
cowardice.  Harsh,  words!  but 
easily  to  be  shamed  into  silence 
among  a  nation  which  delist  in 
strong  terms,  and  which,  for  good  m 
for  evil,  are  in  the  halnt  of  ei^vssinff 
more  than  they  mean.  ThatTa^neru 
Goi^^ey  felt  the  responsibiUfy  of  bis 
position  is  clearly  shown  1^  the  fitft 
of  his  assembling  a  council  d  war  St 
Waitsen,  and  notifying  hii  deteimi* 
nation  toproceed  a^pdnst  all  deserters 
with  the  utmost  ngour  of  the  law. 
At  the  same  time,  he  offered  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  every  officer 
whose  coura^  or  patriotism  was  not 
ej^ual  to  the  dangers  of  the  enedi* 
tion.  But  he  was  &r  from  defend- 
ing the  coarse  which  Uie  gorenmient 
h£aL  taken.  Such  a  £fenee  was 
easy  enoa|B^,  for  he  could  rest  it  on 
truth.    l£e  retreat  upon  Pesth»  and 


CHAPTEByi. 

ON  the  6th  of  January,  1849,  the 
aimr  of  the  Upper  Danube^ 
under  uenenJ  G^orgey's  command, 
was  concentrated  at  \V  aitxen.  The 
troqpe,  to  the  number  of  15,000, 
were  humbled,  discouraged,  and  di»* 
contented.  Their  recent  defeats,  the 
lossof  thecapital,and  their  seemingly 
hopeless  expedition  were  eagerly 
canvassed  among  them  and  formed 
subjects  for  the  most  sinister  specu* 
lations.  Their  leaders,  most  of  whom 
had  joined  the  insurrection  with  a 
view  to  immediate  and  signal  ad- 
vantage to  themselves,  deplored  that 
■elfish  step,  now  that  its  object  wss 
foiled.  Many  were  the  reorets 
and  loud  the  sighs  for  the  flesh* 
pots  of  old  Sgypt,  for  tiie  amuse- 
ments and  the  easjr  routine  duty 
of  an  Austrian  regiment.  Some 
asked  for  leave  of  absence.  They 
departed,  and  never  returned  to 
their  standards.  One  of  them, 
Cheneral  Laaar,  who  went  to  Pesth, 
and  sought  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  Austrian  commander,  was 
anested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
twenty  years'  confinement  in  a  for- 
tress, for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  insurrection.  Others  obtained 
a  mitigation  of  the  sentence  which 
the  courts-martial  at  Peeth  were 
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tiie  Bnbfleqaent  retreat  into  the 
Theiss  counties,  was  sogn^ested  not 
"by  choice  but  by  necessity.  They 
were,  moreoyer,  justified  by  the  pre- 
cedent of  almost  all  Hungarian  cam- 
paigns.' Instead  of  urging  the  obvi- 
ous reasons  whichnaturally  suggested 
themselres  for  the  government  mea- 
sures and  its  plan  of  the  campaign, 
reasons  which  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him,  and  which  at  the  time 
had  at  least  the  sanction  of  his  si- 
lence, he  published  a  general  order 
to  the  troops,  which  in  strong,  though 
guarded  language,  accused  the  go- 
▼emment  of  inoapacitv  and  oowar- 
dioe.  He  declared  that  ther  had 
abaakdoned  the  capital  under  uie  in- 
fluence of  a  panic,  that  they  were 
actuated  by  motives  of  selfish  ambi- 
tion, and  wished  to  make  the  tro(^ 
Bubsorvient  to  that  ambition.  He  en- 
couraged the  army  to  protest  against 
the  government  measures  and  plans 
and  to  follow  no  guidance  but  his 
own.  He  caused  this  order  to  be 
signed  by  all  the  staff-officers  of  the 
corps,  wno  were  presumed  to  act 
for  and  with  the  assent  of  the  troops. 
Subsequent  evento  proved  that  none 
but  tiie  officers,  and  among  them 
scarcely  any  but  the  deserters  from 
the  Austrian  service,  stooped  to  sym- 
pathize with  Gorgey's  feelings  and 
plans.  Even  General  Elapka  admits 
that  the  sergeants  and  men  of  the 
corps  were  unanimous  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  general  order  of 
the  6th  January.* 

When  this  mutinous  document 
was  communicated  to  Mr.  Kossuth, 
he  met  it  with  remonstrances  and 
entreaties.  He  implored  Gorgey, 
*  for  God's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  and  of  history,'  to  aban- 
don the  ruinous  course  on  which  he 
entered  by  publishing  his  proclama- 
tion. To  b^  and  entreat  was  all  he 
cmdd  do.  The  rebellious  general 
and  his  corps  were  detached.  Their 
nosition,  if  dangerous,  was  also  per- 
fectly independent.  A  laree  hostile 
amy  separated  them  nom  the 
sovemment  troops  on  the  banks  of 
me  Theiss.  Any  attempt  to  super- 
sede Grdrgey  in'  his  command  was 
hkeJy  to  goad  him  on  to  open 
rebellion,  and  perhaps  to  deser- 
tion. It  was  thereKoe  perfedty 
natural  that  no  energetic  steps  were 


taken  to  reduce  him  to  obedience, 
and  that  for  the  time  being  he  was 
allowed  to  fight  his  own  battles  in 
his  own  manner.  He  was  fond  of 
complaining  that  on  the  retreat  from 
Schwechat  to  Pesth,  his  plans  were 
foiled  and  his  movements  hampered 
by  the  instructicHis  of  the  Committee 
or  Defence,  of  which  Mr.  Kossuth 
was  the  president.  In  his  orders  to 
the  troops  he  laid  great  stress  on  his 
, desire  for  action  andgreat  and  glori- 
ous deeds  of  war.  "&  was  now  in  a 
position  to  ^ve  full  scope  to  the 
leanings  of  his  mind.  His  instruiv 
tions  were  vague,  as  they  naturally 
must  be  under  the  circumstances. 
He  was  to  advance  to  the  Upper 
Danube,  and  remain  in  commumc»- 
tion  with  the  fortress  of  Komom, 
and  Xremnitz,  and  Schemnitz,  the 
mountain  cities  of  the  Carpathians. 
It  is  an  important  and  significant 
fact,  that  no  mention  whatever  was 
made  in  these  instructions  of  a  diver- 
sion across  the  Austrian  frontier. 
The  rebellious  spiritof  the  Austrians 
and  their  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
Hungary,  were  will  known  to  Mr. 
Kossuth  md  his  associates.  Nc 
formidable  array  offerees  obstructed 
the  road  to  Moravia.  The  Austrian 
General  Simunioh,  with  a  few  thou« 
sand  men,  blockaded  the  Hungarian 
garrison  of  Leopoldstadt.  Gdiffey 's 
army  of  15,000  might  have  been 
increased  to  25,000  men  by  drafts 
upon  Komom,  Leopoldstadt,  and  the 
forces  in  the  Carpathians,  and  as  na 
mentionable  number  of  troops  was 
likely  to  resist  his  progress  eithei;  in 
Hungary  or  Moravia^  the  advance 
into  uie  enemy's  country,  which  was 
likely  to  cause  a  general  insurrectum 
against  the  Emperor's  power,  offered 
many  chances  of  success.  It  was  a 
desnerate  move  in  a  desperate  gaiae» 
and  ought  to  have  tempted  a  warrior 
who  professed  to  scorn  all  prudential 
considerations  whidi  influenced  the 
counsels  of  his  chiefs.  But  the  idea 
of  an  invasion  of  the  Austrian  pro» 
vinoes,  which  most  naturally  sug- 
gested itself  to  all  foreign  com- 
manders  in  the  Hungarian  amm 

qruietly  discountenanced  oy  Mr. 
&ossuth  and  all  the  native  g^enerals. 
Indeed,  if  Gorgey  had  received  in- 
structions to  sucn  a  purpose,  it  is 
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Tery  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  obeyed  them.  The  very  plau 
of  )u8  wst  independent  operations 
sho^s  that  no  aavance  into  Auatria 
was  ever  thought  of  by  him.  He 
proposed  to  proceed  along  the  river 
Waag,  leaning  on  Komom  on  the 
one  Imnd  and  on  the  forces  in  the 
Carpathians  on  the  other,  to  relieve 
the  fortress  of  Leopoldstadt,  compel 
General  Simunich  to  retom  into 
Austria,  and  next— instead  of  fol- 
lowing up  his  advantage— to  gain 
Tymau  or  Presburg,  or  to  ma- 
nceuvre,  that  is  to  say,  to  wait  for 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Waag  and 
Gran. 

With  these  views  he  left  Wait- 
zen  on  the  7th  of  January,  at 
the  very  time  that  the  Austrian 
General  Csorich,  with  a  force  of 
about  7000  men,  was  detached  to 
pursue  him.  T^iis  small  corps  fol- 
lowed so  closely  in  Gorgey's  track, 
molesting  his  rear-guard  under 
Colonel  Guyon,  and  so  great  was 
his  desire  to  escape  from  pur- 
suit, that  he  never  on  any  occasion 
thought  of  ascertiuningthe  exact* 
strength  of  the  enemy.  ^Throughout 
his  retreat,  he  was  naunted  by  the 
fear  of  a  large  corps  having  been 
detached  to  crush  his  16,0C^  men. 
If  he  had  waited  for  the  advance  of 
his  Austrian  pursuers,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  his  troops  would  have 
defeated  them,  for  besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  numbers,  Grorgey's  coips 
had  seventy-two  pieces  of  artillery 
to  General  Csorich's  thirty-six  can- 
non. A  battle  at  Leva,  which  his 
troons  reached  on  the  11th  January, 
would  have  had  an  important,  if  not 
a  decisive  influence  on  the  course  of 
events.  It  would  have  compelled 
Prince  Windischgratz  still  Airtner  to 
reduce  his  army  at  Pesth,  by  send- 
ing another  corps  ac^unst  the  Hun- 
garian army  on  the  Upper  Danube ; 
was  weakening  his  own  forces  and 
exposing  himself  to  the  attacks  of 
the  troops  which  Mr.  Elossuth,  in 
such  a  case,  would  have  directed 
against  him  from  Debreczin.  But 
the  chief  advantage  of  a  victory  at 
Leva  would  have  been  found  in  the 
increased  confidence  of  the  army 
and  of  the  country  at  large.  K  any- 
thing, could  excuse  Gorgej^'s  pubfio 
acts  of  mutiny,  such  a  victory,  gained 
within  the  mrst  fortnight  of  his  in- 


dependent operations,  might 
excused  them.  It  would  have  proved 
that  his  rebellion  was  not  caused  Ygy 
his  own  evil  desires  and  almost  ix&- 
sane  vanity,  but  that  his  superior 
talents  conld  not  brook,  and  that  his 
ardent  courage   disdained  the  re- 
straint of  incompetent  and  pusil- 
lanimous   leaders.      But    G^eral 
Gorgey,  who  in  his  proclamations 
stated  that  he  thirsted  for  a  decisive 
engagement,  evaded  the  battle,  even. 
when  he  was  informed  that  Gren^al 
Csorich    had    detached   a    strong 
column  on  the  direct  road  to  the 
Carpathians.    He  remained  at  Lev» 
and  suffered  Guyon  and  his  rear- 
guard to   be    thrown  back   upon 
Maygarad. 

At  Leva,  he  heard  of  fresh  dis- 
asters which  had  overtaken  the  Hun- 
garian  forces  in  the  Carpathians, 
iolonel  Benitzky,  who  commanded 
4000   men   in   the   valley  of   tiie 
Upper  Waag,  had  been  defeated 
and  expelled  from  that  position  by 
the  Austrian  General   Gotz,  who 
was,  moreover,  on  the  point  of  re- 
ceiving considerable  reinforcements. 
This  news  was  enough  to  make  Grene* 
ral  Gorgey  aban£>n   all   thought 
of  Leopoldstadt  and  its  garrison^ 
which  was  subsequently  compelled 
to   surrender.      He    directed    his 
troops    in    forced    marches   upon 
the  Carpathian  cities  of  Cremnits 
and  Schemnitz,  with  a  view  to  an 
escape  to  the  banks  of  the  Theiss. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  divide 
his  force  to  expedite  their  move- 
ments.    Thus,   hastily  retreatin^t 
and  pursued  by  an  enemy  whom  his 
corps  might  have  crushed  at  any 
moment,  he  reached  Schemnitz  oil 
the  13th  of  January.    So  hurried 
were  his  dispositions  on  this  march 
that  he  completely  overlooked  the 
existence  of  an  important   defile 
at  Nemethi,  which  the  Austrian! 
were  expected  to  pass  on  their  ad- 
vance  to    Schemnitz.     When  re- 
minded of  the  danger,  he  secured 
that  defile   by  detaching  a  small 
body  of  volunteers,  who  occupied 
and  defended  that  position  against 
a  detached  column  of  Gt>tz*s  corps. 
That  corps  was  allowed  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  army  of  QeomX 
Csorich  without  one  single  effiirt 
on  the  part  of  Grdrgey  to  prevent 
tlus  imnortant  manoBuvre. 
On  .the  14th  of  January,  dei- 
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patohes  Toaehed  himfrom  Debreczin. 
bbneral  Meazaros,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  defend  the  ooiinties  of  the 
Theiss,  and  Debreczin  the  seat  of  the 
Groyeniment,  against  the  inroads  of 
an  Austrian  corps  under  Greneral 
Schlick — the  most  humane  and 
talented  of  the  Imperialist  leaders^ 
had  met  that  omcer  at  Kaschau 
and  had  suffered  a  si£;nal  defeat. 
Schlick's  corps  was  likely  to  become 
dangerous  to  the  Government.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  to  ease  the 
troops  of  Meszaros  from  their  pur- 
auem,  who  pressed  upon  their  heels, 
the  President  Kossuth  instructed 
Gorgey  to  attack  the  rear  of  Schliek's 
corps,  and  advancing  either  by  G<>- 
mor,  or  through  the  Zips  County, 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  troops 
of  General  Meszaros.  These  in- 
structions corresponded  in  every 
particular  with  Gorgey's  previous 
mtentions.  His  forced  marches  to 
Schemnitz  had  no  other  object  than 
the  very  junction  with  the  forces  on 
the  Theiss  which  he  was  now 
ordered  to  effect  with  all  possible 
despatch.  But,  perhaps  because  it 
was  ordered  and  because  some 
good  was  to  be  effected  by  it,  the 
plan  became  distasteful  tp  Grorgey. 
He  abandoned  it.  For  the  nrst 
time,  after  his  departure  from  Wait- 
zen,  he  pretended  to  feel  for  the 
fatigues  and  privations  of  his  troops. 
He  coidd  not  possibly  go  on  retreat- 
ing. Even  the  enemy  in  his  rear 
faued  to  shake  his  resolutions.  He 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Schem- 
nitz, and  prepared  to  hold  out  in 
the  mountain  cities  of  the  Carpa- 
thians. 

For  once,  however,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  relinquish  his 
practical  opposition  against  the 
Government,  whose  interests  he  pre- 
tended to  espouse,  and  whose  plans 
he  most  deliberately  sought  to  foil. 
The  Carpathian  cities  were  alto- 
gether void  of  provisions  for  man 
and  beast.  If  he  remained,  his 
army  was  likely  to  be  reduced  by 
starvation.  The  troops  might  pos- 
sibly imitate  his  own  example,  and 
goaded  on  by  despair,  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  rise 
against  their  leader.  "No  choice  was 
iSt  him,  and  on  the  18th  January, 
four  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
orders  which  instructed  him  to  sup- 
port General  Meszaros,  he  removed 


his  head-quarters  to  Neusohl,  where 
he  proposed  to  concentrate  his  forces 
from  SIremnitz,  Heilig-  Kreutz, 
Schemnitz,  and  Windschacht;  which 
places  they  occupied  during  his  halt. 
But  on  tne  20th,  the  IJnperialists 
advanced  against  Windschacht^ 
which  Colonel  Guyon  with  lion- 
like courage  defended  against  num* 
bers  far  exceeding  those  of  the 
troops  under  his  command.  Be* 
treating  in  the  course  of  the  lugbt 
upon  Schemnitz,  that  gallant  officer 
was  again  attacked  on  the  22nd, 
and,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  town,  and 
fall  Dack  upon  Neusohl.  Gorgey, 
indeed,  who  took  the  commana  of 
Filler's  brigade,  which  stood  next 
to  Guyon,  made  a  faint  endeavour 
to  attack  the  Austrian  fiank;  but 
so  awkward  and  precipitate  were 
his  movements,  that  he  was  soon  en- 
tangled in  a  woody  defile,  where  the 
Austrians  surrounded  his  troops,  cap- 
tured five  of  their  guns,  and  finally 
put  them  to  a  disorderly  and  ruinous 
night.  So  bewildered  was  General 
Gorgey  by  this  terrible  reverse,  that 
he  remained  motionless  and  almost 
bereft  of  his  senses,  while  his  soldiers 
fled  or  fell  around  him.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fusztelnik,  who  sought  to 
make  head  against  the  Austrians, 
fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment  of  volunteers.  The 
Hungarian  officers  state,  that  700 
men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
engagements  of  Windschacht  and 
Schemnitz,  and  that  ten  pieces  of 
artillery  were  captmred  by  the  Aus- 
trians. Such  was  the  result  of 
Gorgey's  first  attempt  at  independ* 
ant  generalship. 

For  a  time,  me  safety  of  his  retreat 
was  seriously  endangered,  for  the 
Austrian  corps  under  General  Gotz» 
sought,  as  early  as  the  19th,  to  gain 
the  defiles  in  his  rear,  and  would 
have  gained  them  but  for  Colonel 
Aulich,  who  leading  his  division 
from  Kremnitz,  on  the  17th  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Imperialists  at 
Turczek,  and  then  jomed  Grdrgey 
at  Neusohl,  where  he  arrived  on  tlie 
23rd,  after  a  miraculous  march 
through  the  terrible  ravine  which 
divides  Kremnitz  from  Neusohl. 

^  On  the  24th,  Grdrgey  commenced 
his  march  across  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  Dividing  his  corps  into 
two  columns,  each  preceded  and  fol- 
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lowed  by  detachments  of  jnoiieera» 
the  roads,  which  were  blocked  np 
with  snow  and  earthfalls,  were 
deared  as  the  troops  adyanoed, 
while  the  rear-gnard  sooght  hj  all 
neans  to  niake  them  impracticable, 
in  order  to  impede  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy.  Ascending  the  long 
steep  ridees  of  moontains,  climbinK 

ing  Btreams  and  ravines,  the  Hun- 
garian troops  proceeded  slowly,  bat 
•till  less  slow^  than  their  pnrsiieiBy 
who  foond  tne  roads  blocked  up 
with  fragments  of  rocks,  the  Inridgea 
burnt,  and  the  descents  into  ravines 
made  imroacticable  by  breaks  in  the 
roads.  Dnthe29thof  Jannary,tlie 
eolnmn  which  Gorgey  himself  com- 
manded readied  Kosenberg,  and 
proceeded  along  the  Waag  to  St. 
Jiiklos,  and  from  thence  to  JPoj^ad. 
The  second  cohmm,  which  was  com* 
maaded  by  Guyon  and  Piller,  con- 
qnered  the  dangers  of  the  mountains 
with  equal  snooess,  and  advanced 
vpon  GFomor.  On  this  road  they 
were  met  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
General  Scmick's  army.  That  officer, 
whose  troops  occupied  the  roads 
from  Slashau  to  Debreczin  and  from 
Pukla  into  GUlida,  had  scarody 
been  informed  of  the  advance  of 
Hungarian  troops  in  his  rear,  when 
be  nukde  good  Mr.  Kossnth'spredic- 
tion,  by  retreating  u|Km  Eashau, 
wiib  a  view  of  occupying  the  Bra- 
lutsko  defiles  on  the  road  to  Eperies, 
and  the  defiles  of  the  Hemad 
Valley  on  the  Kashau  road.  By 
this  mancBuvre,  he  would  have  com- 
pelled Gorgey  to  remain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carpathians  and  await 
the  attack  of  GK>tz  and  Csorich,  who 
were  following  in  his  track. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  two 
bostile  corps  was  at  Igl6»  where 
General  ScUick's  advanced  guard 
made  a  descent  upon  Gtotou's  corps, 
on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  February. 
The  surprise  was  complete  on  dther 
side.  Ocdonel  Ghiyon,  who  was  not 
aware  of  the  vidmty  of  the  enemy, 
had  no  videttes.  The  Austrian 
officer  fancied  he  led  his  troops 
uainst  a  detached  outpost  The 
Anstrians  proceeded  into  the  very 
beart  of  tlM  place  before  they  were 
diallenged  l^  a  sentind.  When 
at  len^  the  alarm  was  given,  the 
oonfriBion  was  altogether  appaUing. 
A  straggling  fire  was  kept  ua^  from 


all  the  windows,  as  sddier 
soldier,  roused  from  his  deep,  dis- 
eharged  his  musket  up<m  the  animil- 
ants.  Some  wbo  rushed  out  <^  tbe 
houses  and  into  the  verv  midst  of 
the  enemy,  were  engaged  in  despe- 
rate  hand  to  hand  ngnts.  The  mir 
was  filled  with  curses,  the  shrill  cry 
of  women,  words  of  command,  ilia 
rapid  dischaiffe  of  musketry,  and  tiie 
deep-mouthed  bellowing  chT  cannoo. 
Burning  houses  threw  a  deep-xed 

flare  on  the  scene  of  confusion  and 
loodshed.     But   as   one   cohmm 
of  Gny<m's  soldiers  after  anoHfter 
crowded  tbe  streets,  and  proeeedad 
to  dear  them  at  the  pomt  of  ih/ei 
Imyonet — when  their  ranks,  epen- 
ing  at  intervals  at  a  hoarse  cry  mMB 
the  rear,  made  way  for  the  neir 
and  fatd  discharge  of  artillery,  the 
Austrians   found  to  their  dunnsy 
that  they  had  indeed  waked  a  lion 
in   his  lair.     They  wavered*  lost 
ground,  and  fled,  taking  with  them 
some  cannon  which  they  nadcaptured 
during  the  first  moments  of  tiia 
engagement.     But  Guyon,  at  fl» 
head  of  two  squadrons  of  hussars, 
pursued  them,  reciqitured  hia  artil- 
lezy,  and  took  some  of  the  Austrian 
cars  and  ammunition.    He  porsaad 
the  retreating  Imperialists  to  the 
veiy  mouth  of  the  Branitdco  defika, 
which,  supported  by  a  few  other 
troops,  he  stormed  on  the  5tii  of 
February,  thus   relieving   Gorier 
from  the  dread  of  Genenl  Gsondt 
and  the  corps  which  for  thirty  daya 
had  hunted  on  his  beds,  and  facing 
his  force  in  direct  communication 
with  the  government  at  Debreczin 
and  the  army  on  the  Upper  Thdsa. 
On   the   6th   February  Colond 
Gt^n  occupied  Eperies.    A  rspid 
advance  agamst  the  corps  of  Ocn»» 
ral  Sehlick  would  have  placed  the 
Austrian   troops    in    a   dangerona 
position  between  the  army  of  the 
Theiss  and  Gorgey's  army  of  the 
Upper   Danube.     But   so   unpr^ 
pared  was  Gorgey  for  the  sncoesi 
of  Guyon's  bola  entotprise,  and  so 
immoderate  was  his  joy,  that  he 
remained  inactive  in  the  nodtion 
which  the  brave  Irishman  had  gained 
for  him.    His  lethargy  was  themoie 
profound  since  bis  rear  remained 
unmdested  from  the  dreaded  ad- 
vance  of  the   Austrian   corp  of 
Csorich.   Bendes,  ti&e  occnpatioa  of 
theBranitsko  pass  enabiea  him  at 
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length  to  defy  the  enemy.  On  the 
8th  February,  his  corps  was  still 
vnoonoentrated;  nor  did  he  re- 
Mmimenee  his  operations  imtil  he 
xeceired  positiTe  orders  firom  the 
GDTemment  to  co-qMorste  with  the 
army  of  the  Upper  xbeiss,  and  tinlpl 
the  Tanffiiard  of  the  two  armies  met 
at  Sasdhaa  on  the  10th  February. 
Thus  ended  G^eral  GKhvey's  re- 
treat,  which  has   repeatedly  bees 

Soted  as  fbmishing  the  most  bril* 
nt  pvo<^  of  his  gallantly,  judg- 
ment, and  energy  of  action.  Li 
nality ,  this  retreat  wants  the  ex- 
,  ease  of  necessity.  But  for  the  ap- 
parent desire  to  escape  from  the 
enemy,  it  would  also  be  devoid  of 


dangers 

dition,  whatever  th^  were,  fdl  to 
the  share  of  Colond  Giqron,  who 
alone  and  unsupported  commanded 
{he  rear-^uard  while  the  enemy  was 
in  pursuit,  and  who  equally  unsup- 
ported led  the  ran  of  the  army  m 
the  assault  upon  the  Branitsko  when 
the  danger  shifted  from  the  rear  to 
the  front.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  confession  of  Gorgey's  friend 
and  comrade,  Xlapka,  who  admits 
that  the  commander  of  the  army  of 
the  Upper  Danube  proved  '  a  master 
of  the  art  of  retreating,  while  he 
was  a  mere  tyro  in  the  attack.'*  To 
this  testimony  may  be  added  the 
statement  of  G^eneral  Dembtnski, 
who  mentions  Goivey  as  an  officer 
*■  who  has  the  misfortune  of  seeing 
the  enemy  wherever  they  are  not» 
while  he  can  never  see  tnem  where 
ther  really  are.'f 

After  its  defeat  at  Kashau,  the 
oommand  of  the  annv  of  the 
Upper  Theiss  had  passed  nom  G^e- 
Tfll  Meszaros  to  Colonel  Klapka. 
The  history  of  this  fraction  of 
the  campaini  admits  of  a  short 
aiunmary .  M essaros  succeeded  for 
a  time  in  defeating  the  advance 
of  Colonel  Schlick,  who,  according 
to  the  i^ans  of  Prince  Windisoh- 
griitz,  was  to  support  the  operations 
of  the  chief  army  of  Imperialists 
against  Peslh,  by  a  rapid  advance 
into  the  stronghuds  of  Magrarism. 
Battles  were  fought  at  Szisako  and 
Sashaa  on  the  S^th  December  and 
tiie  4th  January.    At  S[ashau  Ge» 
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oeral  Meszaros  suffered  a  signal 
defeat,  in  oonseouence  of  which  he 
retreated  upon  Tokaj  and  resigned 
his  command.  G^»e  E3ap]a^  a 
young  Hungarian  <mcer  and  ex- 
lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria's noble  guard,  was  promoted 
to  the  vacant  corps.  He  concen- 
trated the  remainaer  of  the  troops 
at  Tokaj,  and  held  that  place  against 
Oenaral  Schlick's  attacks  from  the 
11th  to  the  31st  of  January,  when 
he  was  relieved  from  his  nost,  and 
placed  under  the  command  qS.  Ge- 
neral Dembinski,  who  arrived  frofOL 
Debreczin  with  money,  arms,  and 
leinforeements,  and  who  at  once 
attempted  to  change  the  character 
of  the  operations  en  the  Hungarian 


The  Magyar  officers  (or,  to  speak 
more  coReo%',  the  native  Mun* 
g^arians  who  rormeriy  held  oommis- 
sioDS  in  the  Austrian  armr,)  gloried 
in  their  retreats.  Henry  l)embindd 
toc^theoffensive.  He,  tKe  descendant 
of  an  ancient  Polish  fSunilj,  bom  in 
1791,  received  his  education  in  the 
Academy  of  Engineers  at  Yienna : 
he  learned  the  rudiments  of  war 
under  Napoleon.  He  was  a  captahi 
after  the  battle  of  Smolensk.  In 
the  Polish  revolution  of  1830  he 
entered  the  ^National  army,  and 
commanded  the  levies  in  the  district 
of  Kalish.  After  the  battle  of 
Grochow,  in  which  he  took  a  distin- 
rashed  part,  he  was  ]^romoted  to 
tiie  command  of  a  bnj;ade.  The 
battle  of  Kuflew^  in  which  he  took 
the  odds  of  one  against  ten,  made 
him  a  General.  As  such  he  planned 
and  executed  the  ezpediticm  into 
Lithuania,  and  gained  the  battle  of 
Baygrod.  But  wt  the  incompetency 
of  Mb  commander-in-chief,  he  woidd 
have  carried  the  banner  of  the  Bevo- 
Intion  into  the  Bnssian  province  of 
Kurland.  Foiled  in  this  plan,  he» 
with  a  corps  of  only  4000  men,  con- 
tinued the  operations  in  lilhuaniay 
and  finaUr  conducted  his  troops 
through  uie  very  midst  of  hostue 
armies,  to  Pnea  and  Warsaw. 
This  retreat,  whim  will  always  stand 
pre-eminent  in  the  mihtaiy  histoiy 
of  modem  times,  continued  during 
twenty-five  days,  and  extended  over 


*  See  KIapka'8  Nadmna  War,  voL  i.  p.  172. 
■f  Dembinaki's  Report  to  the  fteadent  Koesatii,  dated  Debrecsin,  18ih  Mardi. 
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a  length,  of  road  of  130  Gemum 
miles.  He  crossed  eleven  rivers, 
led  his  army  over  the  most  danger- 
ous ground  amidst  lakes  and  moors; 
while  he  defeated  or  outwitted  his 
pursuers  on  every  da^  of  his  march. 
He  commanded  a  division  at  War- 
saw, and  after  Skrzinecki's  fall  he 
took  the  chief  command  of  the  army, 
and  fought  the  last  battle  on  Polish 
ground.  A  refugee  in  Paris  in  the 
year.1848,  his  experience  and  talents 
were  gained  for  the  cause  of  Hun- 
gary by  Coimt  Ladislas  Teleky,  the 
agent  of  Mr.  Kossuth's  government 
in  Prance. 

Thus  was  General  Dembinski's 
name  connected  with  some  of  the 
greatest  military  achievements  of 
modem  times.  Though  a  foreigner, 
he  was  boimd  to  the  cause  of  Hun- 
gry by  political  sympathies  and  by 
the  hope  that  the  independence  of 
the  Magyars  might  leaa  to  the  in- 
dependence of  me  Poles.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  he  saw  his  old 
foes,  the  Austrian  bclavonians;  and 
beyond  them,  their  allies  by  con- 
sanguinity and  principle — ^the  Eus- 
sians.  His  talents  were  on  record : 
there  was  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  his  fideUir  to  the  cause  which 
he  espoused.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  Hungarian  officers  would  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  learning 
the  art  of  war  under  so  renowned  a 
chief.  But  the  yoimg  men  whom 
the  convulsions  of  the  time  raised 
above  their  proper  level,  were  too 
vain  and  selnsh  to  fed  anything  but 
displeasure  at  the  appointment  of  a 
general  whose  mental  superiority 
and  brilliant  achievements  eclipsed 
their  own  ill-founded  pretensions  to 
martial  renown. 

.General  Dembinski  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Upper 
Theiss  on  the  2nd  of  February. 
That  army  consisted  at  the  time 
of  two  Bqoarate  corps,  imder  the 
Colonels  Eiapka  and  Bepas^.  Al- 
most on  the  first  day  or  his  com- 
mand he  had  to  correct  the  inexpe- 
rience and  discountenance  the  hasty 
iJans  of  one  of  these  officers.  Colonel 
SUi^ka,  whose  quarters  were  at 
Pakamor,  had  impressed  himself 
with  a  firm  conviction  that  General 
Schlick  iivtended  to  attack  him  on 
the  left  biuik  of  the  Theiss.  He 
wrote  to  his  commander  asking  for 


support  and  giving  a  detailed  and. 
impressive  description  of  the  enemy's 
numbers  and  movements.    Buinoum 
had  already  reached  the  army  on 
the    Theiss  of   General    Gorgey's 
retreat  and  Guyon's  advance  upon 
the  Branit2^o.   Leaving  his  quarters 
at  Polgar  and  proceeding  to  Baka- 
mor  in   a  forced  march.  General 
Dembinski  came  in  time  to  witness 
his  junior  officer's  discomfituze   afe 
the  false  alarm  he  had  given,  for  by 
that  time  it  was  evident  that  General 
Schlick's  corps  was  in  lull  retreat 
upon    Kashau    and   that   Colonel 
Sjapka    had    been    deceived    by^ 
demonstrations  in  the  enemy's  zear, 
which  were  intended  to  mask  that 
retreat.    In  order  to  atone  for  this 
mistake,  the  yoimg  Colonel  proposed 
to  pursue  General  Schlick  toKaahau. 
Dembinski  opposed  this  plan ;  but 
when  Colonel  ^lapka  insisted  and 
when  his  views  were  supported  by 
Mr.  Kossuth's  agent,  Ssemere,  he 
was  compelled  to  give  his  oonseat 
to  the  expedition.    He  said :  'I  wOl 
let  y^ou  do  as  jou  please.,  but  only 
to  give  you  satisfactory  proof  that  I 
know  more  of  war  than  yoa  do. 
You  will  not  come  up  with  Schlick 
at  Kashau  and  for  the  future  you 
will  know  that  tiw  will  alone  ought 
to  be  the  standard  of  ^ur  judgment.' 
Upon  this  Colonel  ^Llapka  kd  his 
troops  upon  Kashau,  where  he  was 
a|;ain  deceived  by  the  demonstra- 
tions of   General   Schlick's    rear- 
guard, for  in   his  first  report  he 
assured   his   commander  uiat  the 
Imperialists  were  preparing  to  hold 
the  city  against  him.    He  desired 
support  for  his  left  wing  at  Srisako^ 
and  support  was  sent  accordingly. 
His  second  report  showed  that  the 
demoustrations  of  the  Austrian  rear- 
guard had  completely  scared  him. 
He  had  retreated  the  length  of  one 
day's  march.  Four*  and-twenty hours 
after  this  unreasonable  movementi 
he  informed  Greneral  Dembinski  thai 
the  Imperialists  had  evacuated  Ka- 
shau, that  he  proposed  to  pass  the 
ni|[ht  where  he  was,  and  that  on  the 
foflowing  morning  he  intended  to 
'make  a  cautious  advance'  against 
the  place.    After  wastine  another 
four-and-twenty  hours  in  t£is  useless 
advance.  Colonel  Klapka  at  length 
consented  to  march  upon  Miakokx, 
where  Dembinski  awaited  the  tenni- 
nation  of  his  manoeuvres.     Upon 
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receiyini;^  this  news,  General  Dem- 
binBid  placed  his  yangoard  tinder 
lieutenant-Colonel  Kazinzy,  whom 
he  sent  forward  to  Edelen,  with  u 
view  to  molest  the  flank  of  the 
Anstrians  at  Szendro.  But  Colonel 
Slapka's  marchings  and  coonter- 
marchings  in  front  of  Kashau  proved 
fatal  to  tne  success  of  this  manoeuyre. 
When  Ihe  Hungarians  reached 
Edelen,  the  Austrians  had  already 
crossed  the  line  between  Ihat  village 
and  Szendro,  and  were  in  fuU  re- 
treat upon  Toma  Alya,  which  they 
reached  on  the  13th  of  February, 
after  a  march  which  General  Dem- 
binski,  even  after  the  experience  of 
'his  Lithuanian  retreat,  designates 
^fabulous.  At  Toma  Alya  General 
Sddick  proposed  to  grant  his  troops 
some  rest  and  food.  He  quartered 
his  army  on  the  surrounding  villages 
and  made  preparations  for  a  halt  of 
several  days.  But  General  Dem- 
binski,  hastening  up  in  forced 
marches  from  Miskolcz,  attacked 
the  Austrians  at  noon  on  the  14th, 
and  compelled  them  to  evacuate 
Toma  Aiya.  On  the  15th,  the 
Austrians  fell  back  upon  Eima 
Szombat,  making  their  way  through 
a  narrow  defile,  which  efleotuaUy 
prevented  Dembinski  from  molest- 
mg  their  march.  In  his  despatches, 
Dembinski  protests  that  wneral 
Sdilick  would  have  been  com- 
pletely routed  if  Colonel  !Klapka 
had  not  misled  him  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  corps,  of  which  the 
Colonel  protested  he  had  the  ord/re 
de  batatllet  quoting  16,000  men, 
while  in  the  attack  on  Toma  Alya 
it  was  found  that  the  Austrians 
mustered  at  most  to  the  strength 
-of  9000  men.  Another  reason  of 
the  incompleteness  of  Dembinski's 
success  is  to  be  found  in  the  refusal 
of  Colonel  Piller,  of  Gorgejr's  ad- 
vanced guard,  to  take  part  in  the 
engagement.  That  officer,  though 
repeatedly  entreated  to  support 
Dembinslci's  operations,  pleadea  the 
positive  orders  of  lus  chief,  which 
compelled  lum  to  retreat  upon 
Xashau.  On  the  day  after  the 
battle,  Dembinski  received  des- 
patches from  Debreczin,  which 
placed  the  corps  of  Greneral  Grorgey 
under  *his  command.  The  oraer 
was  dated  of  tiie  12th  of  February. 
If  it  had  reached  the  General  two 
days  earlieTi  there  can  be  no  doubt 


that  the  campaign  against  Schlick's 
corps  would  nave  ended  with  the 
battle  of  Toma  Alya. 

The  order  of  the  government 
which  instructed  Gorgey  to  place 
himself  and  his  corps  under  the 
command  of  General  Dembinski, 
was  followed  by  another  mutinous 
proclamation  to  the  troops,  in  which 
Mr.  Kossuth,  as  well  as  Dembinski, 
were  mentioned  with  great  acerbity 
and  disrespect.  Immediately  afler 
the  publication  of  this  proclamation, 
the  officers  of  the  corps  assembled 
and  declared  that  they  owned  no 
commander  but  Grorgey  and  that 
his  orders  alone  should  be  obeyed. 
The  two  documents  were  duly  for- 
warded to  the  government  at  De- 
breczin,  which  in  reply  thought 
proper  to  admonUh  Gorgey  and  his 
officers.  According  to  imhtary  law, 
the  Greneral  ou^t  to  have  been 
shot  and  his  officers  deprived  of 
their  commands. 

Dembinski's  first  order  to  Gorgey 
instructed  him  to  lean  his  force  upon 
Miskolcz.  Gorgey's  first  act  under 
the  new  command  was  an  act  of  in- 
direct disobedience.  He  protested 
that  his  presence  was  necessary  in 
the  Zips  county,  where  he  was 
quartered  and  pleaded  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  the  connexion  with 
Ghdlicia.  It  required  a  second  and 
peremptory  order  to  induce  him  to 
march  upon  Miskolcz. 

Greneral  Grorgey  was  generally 
considered  to  be  ja  proud  and*  sen- 
sitive man.  Presuming  this  to  be 
his  character,  his  Folish  com- 
mander-in-chief treated  him  most 
judiciously  and  delicately,  by  re- 
questing Mr.  Kossuth  to  reward 
tnis  act  of  obedience  on  thepart  of 
the  refractory  Greneral.  He  pro- 
posed, if  Grorgey's  movementproved 
successful,  to  raise  that  officer  to 
the  command  of  a  division.  It  ought 
to  be  added,  that  at  the  time,  Dem- 
binski was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
offensive  general  order  which  Gorgey 
had  addrliBed  to  bia  troops.      ^' 

General  Schlick,  meanwhile,  rely- 
ing on  Gorgey's  previous  inactivity, 
made  preparations  for  an  advance 
upon  Miskolcz,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  junction  of  tne  two 
Hungarian  corps.  Dembinski,  who 
anticipated  this  manoBUvre,  con- 
centrated a  force  of  10,000  men 
under  the  Colonels  Schulz,  Folten- 
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berg,  and  Anlich,  at  St.  Tetee, 
in  tne  vicinitY  of  Miskolcz,  wlule 
Colonel  Klapka  was  infltnxcted  to 
make  a  rapid  advance  upon  Mezo- 
Kovesdi  ihe  object  of  this  latter 
xnanoenvre  was  to  compel  the  An*- 
trians  to  expose  Szdnok  and  the 
line  of  railway  from  tibuit  place  to 

While  these  operations  were  ia 
progress  and  while  the  commander" 
m-cMef  waited  at  St  Peter  for  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Crayon's  brigade, 
which  had  been  directed  to  join  nim, 
he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of 
an  officer  £rom  Debreczin  witJi  a 
verbal  order  from  the  President 
Xossnth,  instructing  him  to  send 
10,000  men  of  Gorgey's  corps  to 
Szegedin,  where  they  were  to  ope- 
rate against  Windischgratz  and  to 
attack  Sohlick  with  me  remainder 
of  his  forces.  The  general  refused 
to  make  so  important  and,  in  his 
opinion,  fatal  a  movement  on 
the  streaigth  of  a  mere  verbal  mes- 
sage. He  demanded  a  written 
order,  and  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
precated thePresident's  interference. 
MX.  Xossuth,  who  overlooked  the 
most  flagrant  disobedience  on  the 

fart  of  Gorgey,  gave  this  act  of 
)embinskr8  the  most  xmfavourabla 
interpretation  and  professed  to  re- 
member it  for  a  long  time. 

The  next  days  passed  amidst 
continual  misunderstandings  and 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Hun- 
garian officers  to  nz  a  quarrel  upon 
^eir  commander  -  in  -  chief.  His 
orders  were  evaded  whenever  eva- 
sion was  possible ;  if  impossible, 
they  were  reluctantlvand  negligently 
executed.  General  Gx>rgey  wrote 
offensive  and  impertinent  letters, 
asking  what  had  Income  of  his  divi* 
sionsP  where  they  were  marching 
to  P  whether  his  commander  woula 
guarantee  the  safety  of  his  baggage  P 
— evidently  'with  the  intention  of 
compelling  Dembinski  to  submit  his 
plans  and  discuss  his  operations  with 
^e  officers  under  his  command 
The  Hungarian  generals  were  partial 
to  councils  of  war :  Dembinski,  act- 
ing on  the  experience  of  his  former 
compaigns,  refused  to  state  his  plan 
of  operations  or  add  to  his  orders 
the  motives  and  reasons  he  had  for 
giving  them.  The  one  instance  in 
which  he  departed  from  this  rule  of 
conduct  by  meeting  General  Gorgey 


on  the  24th  February  and  infixmuni^ 
him  of  the  exact  nature  and  object 
of  the  operations,  was  not  calculated 
by  its  result  to  encourage  him  to  a 
repetition.  It  was  Beinbiiiakra  ix^ 
tentian  to  attadk  the  AnsiriaBS  aifc 
Mezo-Sovesd,  and  if  possible  to 
occupy  Szolnok  and  the  tSte  dupomt 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Theisa. 
General  Gorgey  and  the  chief  of  his 
staff,  CokmeTmyer,  endeAvoured  to 
dissuade  the  oommander- in-chief 
from  this  plan,  and  finally,  by  ihmr 
hints  as  to  Schlick's  force  and  move- 
ments,  they  suooeeded  in  impairii^ 
the  dispatch  and  consequently  tlie 
success  of  the  expedition.  Kor  waa 
this  aJL  Now  that  the  responsibLlily 
of  the  operati<ms  nested  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  foreigner,  Mr.  Szemere 
the  government  commissioner  at- 
tached to  the  army,  displayed  a  cul- 
pable negligence.  He  reported  that 
two  weeks'  provisions  for  10,000  mea 
had  been  collected  in  the  dep6tB  d 
Tisza-Fiired.  When  the  oommaader- 
in-chief  visited  those  depdts,  he  was 
shocked  to  And  that  ihe  proTisiona 
were  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  couple 
ofd^s.  And  vet,  in  aU  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Dzemere  thero  recurs  the  earneat 
entreaty  :  '  ^^Y*  remember  the 
troops!' — 'For  Uod's  sakel  pray,. 
collect  bread  and  meat !' 
In  suite  of  all  thk  ill-will  and  in 

Site  of  all  these  ob8taoles,vGeneial 
embinski  reached  £rlaa  on  the 
28th  of  Febroary.  Here  he  fixed 
his  head-quarten,  for  he  wished  to 
tempt  the  Auatnaos  into  an  attack 
and  by  this  means  to  lessen  their 
garrison  at  Szolnok.  He  was  there- 
fore very  anxious  to  let  the  Imperi- 
alists know  of  his  presence  at  ErlwL 
The  stratagem  succeeded.  Several 
strong  detachmiMite,  12,000  men, 
foot,  horse,  and  artilleiT,  firom  Saol- 
Bok,  advanced  on  his  left  to  AroJc- 
szallas.  Prince  Windischgratz,  who 
hastened  from  Pesih  to  conduct 
ihe  operations  agaiast  the  redoubt- 
able Pole,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at 
Hatvan,  and  an  Austrian  oor^  <^ 
6000  men  took  up  a  strong  position 
at  Gyongyos.  (Sen&nl  S^ck  was 
at  Petervasar,  endeavouring  to  effect 
a  junction  with  the  troops  whidi 
crowded  the  space  between  Hatvan 
and  Gjrongyos.  Yerpeledwas  tiie 
only  poiat  of  junction  which  offered 
on  this  line ;  for  on  any  other  route 
it  would  have  taken  General  Schliok 
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tbree  days  at  least  to  reach  eith^ 
of  the  tfro  places.  GrexieTal  Schlick's 
corps  was  watched  by  Colonel  Klap- 
ka's  brigade,  who  marched  to  Yer- 
peled  on  the  26th  February.  Tha 
other  diyisions  were  concentrated 
at  Kapohia,  Dobro,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Toma.  In  short,  erery* 
thing  was  preparing  for  a  genem 
and  aeciBiye  engagement.  Ueneral 
Damyanich  was  sent  to  tsJce  Szohiok, 
while  Greneral  Schlick  on  the  other 
hand,  alive  to  the  risk  of  an  adyance 
by  way  of  Yerpeled,  sooeht  to  join 
toe  corps  of  his  commander-in-ciuef 
by  a  circuitons  ronte. 

A  few  days  before  the  battle  whidi 
had  been  preparing  by  all  the  march- 
ings and  connter-mardiings  of  the 
last  days,  General  Goi^ey  came 
to  Demoinski's  qnarters.  Ine  oom- 
msxider  took  him  aside,  sayin|^ 
'  Greneral,  we  are  on  the  ere  of  * 
dec^ye  batde.  Teil  me  hoMstly, 
may  I  rely  on  the  gaUaaitry  of  roar 
troops  P'  Grorgey's  refptf  was  snort. 
'  No !  said  he,  *  not  by  any  means !' 
And  after  a  few  momente,  remem« 
bering  Gnroft's  yictoiions  assanlt 
npon  the  Kanitzko,  he  added, '  giye 
mem  m  yillaf  e  or  a  wood  to  storm, 
ssad  they'll  do  it ;  but  if  yoa  show 
ttem  the  enemy  in  the  plain,  they 
will  not  stand  the  Bjte  of  the  artillezy 
far  fiye  minntes.' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  Of 
Febroary,  Colonel  Elupka,  whose  po- 
sition was  at  Yerpeled*  where  he  was 
instructed  to  lo<«  to  his  right  and 
stop  Greneral  Schlick,  if  that  ofBcer's 
ocwps  attemjpted  to  adyance  through 
the  yalley  or  Peteryssar,  commenced 
an  action  with  the  Austrian  troops 
near  Kapolna,  on  his  left  wing.  Amr 
a  time.  Colonel  Poltenberg^s  origade 
was  brought  into  action  against  the 
Austrians ;  who,  howeyer,  defeated 
the  two  and  attacked  Xapolna. 
The  confusion  which  followed  is  in- 
describable. '  Nobody,'  to  use  the 
emphatic  expression  of  the  officers 
ana  soldiers  who  fought  on  the 
occasion — 'nobody  commanded  at 
Kapolna.  The  diyisi<ms  were  led 
singly  into  the  fire,  adyancing  or 
retreating  unsupported.  Some  of 
the  officers  at  Kapolna  marched 
their  troops  awajr ;  they  knew  not 
what  position  their  battalions  were 
to  delend,  and  they  preferred  re- 
moying  their  troops,  to  seeing  them 
swept  away  in  the  general  comusion. 


At  a  later  period  of  this'disorderiy 
and  unauthorized  engagement,  just 
when  all  the  detachments  and  diyi- 
sions were  in  fdSl  retreat.  General 
D^nbinski,  attracted  by  the  can- 
nonade, and  attended  oy  Gorgey 
and  Bayer,  hastened  &om  Erlau  to 
Kapolna.  Within  a  few  gun-shots 
of  the  yillage,  they  were  met  by 
the  whole  of  the  Commissariat  in 
foil  flight.  After  them  came  small 
parties  of  honyeds  and  hussars,  each 
carrying  the  spear  of  an  Imperialist 
lancer,  in  despite  of  these  troj^bies, 
they  were  bent  upcm  increasing  tha 
distuice  between  them  and  the  sceoa 
of  the  combat.  Scaored  by  die  rout. 
General  G^ofgej  wcmld  haye  joined 
their  fli|^  b^  nir  the  remonstrances 
of  his  daef^  who,  at  lengthy  oompro- 
Bused  this  disjgraceful  quanel  by 
despatching  his  refractory  junior 
with  orders  to  lieutenant-Ciolonel 
Saekulit,  at  Saab.  This  done,  tiba 
nllant  Pole  hastened  on  towaida 
Slapolna,  placing  the  troops,  which 
were  UT^ld  soldy  by  fheir  undisci- 
plmed  orayezy,  under  the  command 
of  their  proper  officers,  whom  he 
rallied,  and  restored  the  equilibrium 
of  the  fight.  While  the  command- 
ers of  corps  and  diyisions  were  re- 
treating on  all  sides  and  while  Hm 
Lnperialists  were  still  pouring  a 
shower  of  rockets  and  snells  upon 
the  yillage,  Greneral  Dembinski,  es- 
tablishing himself  on  the  contested 
ground,  addressed  a  general  order 
to  the  troops  with  the  date  of  ^Head' 
quarien  at  Kapolna.' 

Hie  boldneas  of  this  stratagem 
insured  its  anccess.  The  Colonels 
Klapka  and  Poltenberg,  who  were 
retreating  from  their  positions  at 
Yerpded  and  Dobro,  retraced  their 
steps  and  resumed  their  places  in 
tibe  line.  The  batUe  was  oyer  for 
the  day,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  were  indeed  established  at 
Kapolna.  In  the  course  of  the 
nignt  Prince  Windischgratz  brought 
up  his  troops  with  a  yiew  to  anouer 
attack  on  the  following  morning. 
General  Dembinski  too  made  his 
preparations,  by  ordering  three  diyi* 
sions  under  the  Colonels  Aulich, 
Kmetty,  and  Gnyon,  to  come  up 
before  daybreak  to  support  his 
centre  at  Ks^lna,  The  orders  to 
this  effect  were  entrusted  to  Colonel 
Bayer,  the  chief  of  Gorgey's  staff, 
who  todc  charge  of  them  at  seyen  in 
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the  eyening,  and  wlio  promised  to 
deliver  them  before  one  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning ;  but  bv 
Colonel  Bayer's  treachery,  Aulich 
alone  receiyed  his  order  in  time. 
The  order  to  Guyon  was  deliyered 
at  four  and  that  to  Kmetty  at  six 
o'clock  next  morning.  Thus  when 
the  Hungarian  army  went  into 
battle,  two  important  diyisions  were 
wanting  in  places  where  their  pre- 
sence had  been  calculated  upon  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th  of  February,  just  as  day 
was  breaking,  there  was  amoyement 
among  the  dense  masses  of  Impe- 
rialist which  occupied  the  heights 
around  Xapolna  and  the  neighbour- 
in^yillageof  Nagyfalu.  Largemasses 
of  mfantry  were  pushed  sideways,  en 
echelon,  from  the  right  to  the  left. 
At  seyen  o'clock,  as  Prince  Win- 
dischgratz  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
staff,  appearing  in  front  of  the  army, 
rode  down  the  line,  the  air  was 
rent  by  the  wild  shouts  of  the  troops, 
which  now  for  the  first  time  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  rebel  soldiers  in  a 
pitched  battle.  On  either  side,  the 
issue  of  that  battle  was  looked  to 
with  hope  and  ^paye  anxiety.  Thirty- 
nine  thousand  miperialists  were  con- 
centrated before  Kapolna;  thirty- 
six  thousand  Hungarians  under 
Dembinski's  command,  occupied  the 
country  on  the  other  side.  If  the 
Hungarians  gained  the  battle,  they 
had  opened  for  themselyes  the  road 
into  Austria.  K  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz  preyaUed,  there  was  nothing 
to  preyent  his  march  to  the  Lower 
Theiss,  into  the  yeiy  strongholds  of 
Magyarism. 

As  Prince  Windischgratz  passed 
down  the  battle  line,  the  word  of  com- 
mand was  ^yen,  and  the  tirailleurs, 
lancers,  cuirassiers,  and  light-horse, 
as  well  as  foot  and  rifles,  swarmed 
out  of  the  compact  masses  on  the 
hills  and  approached  the  Hunmian 
position  at  Kapolna,  where  l)em- 
oinski,  with  two  battalions,  (the 
whole  of  his  '  centre,'  imtil  Guyon 
and  Kmetty  should  haye  come  ud), 
awaited  their  arrival  behind  me 
hollow  banks  of  the  mountain  stream 
which  skirts  the  village.  The  bridge 
across  this  stream  was  barricadeid 
and  provided  with  guns  to  the  right 
and  left.  The  Imperialists  attacked 
Kapolna   and  Nagyfalu   (about   a 


gunshot's  distance)  almost  simul- 
taneously. Their  tirailleurs,  alter 
waiting  some  time  in  reconnoitring 
the  ^mgarian  position,  fell  hm^k^ 
and  aternJble  cannonade  commenced 
upon  the  village,  which  Dembinski 
wa9  compelled  to  evacuate,  after  it 
had  been  deserted  by  all  his  troops. 

Prince  Windischgratz,  who  occu- 
pied Kapolna,  was  just  in  the  act  of 
sending  ids  artillery  in  pursuit,  when 
Colonel  Aulich,  obedient  to  Dem- 
binski's instruction,  opened  upon 
them  with  his  batteries.  The  Ck>m- 
mander-in-Chief  himself,  rallying  his 
troops,  preparedto  attack  the  viUa^. 
His  van  was  composed  of  an  Italian 
regiment.  These  soldiers  entered 
Kapolna  without  pulling  a  trigger* 
nor  did  any  of  them  ever  come  bade. 
When  within  call  of  the  Imperialiats, 
they  hoisted  the  Austrian  coloun 
and  deserted.  Their  leader*  an 
Italian  officer,  was  afterwards  tried 
and  executed,  by  the  order  of  Prince 
Windischgratz. 

General  Dembinski  had  scarcely 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of 
this  treachery,  when  he  was 
astounded  by  the  sudden  and  in- 
explicable cessation  of  the  cannonade 
on  the  part  of  Colonel  Aulich's 
artilleiT.  That  officer  saw  his  left 
wing  threatened  by  four  Austrian 
batteries  and  retreated  accordingly. 
Thus  abandoned.  General  Dem- 
binski, supported  onlv  by  Colonel 
Psotta,  an  Italian  officer,  deprived 
of  his  infantry,  and  having  no  other 
forces  except  400  hussars  and  six 
field  pieces,  held  out,  and  detained 
the  Austrians  in  Kapohm  until  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 

Siive  his  involuntary  sanction  to 
olonel  Aulich's  retreat,  bv  direct- 
ing him  to  fall  back  upon  Porosslo. 
Later  in  the  afternoon,  Colonel 
Ghiyoh's  division  came  up  and  the 
battle  recommenced  with  strong 
chaiices  of  success  for  the  Hun- 
garians. But  General  G6rgey,  who 
was  at  Kerescend,  at  the  distance  of 
five  gun-shots  from  the  Austrian 
lines,  interfered  in  favour  of  the 
Austrians.  He  sent  to  the  Colonels 
who  took  part  in  the  engaeement* 
and  ordered  them  to  faU  back. 
Colonel  Guyon,  who  knew  his  duty, 
referred  the  bearer  of  the  order 
to  the  Commander-in-chief;  but 
Colonel  Poltenberg,  who  belonged 
to    Gorgey's    corps,    turned    and. 
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without  notice  to  the  commanding 
general,  he  commenced  a  rapidretreat 
beyond  Elerescend.  The  Imperialists 
-were  thus  at  liberty  to  concentrate 
their  forces  against  Guyon*s  corps. 
This  movement  decided  the  day.  mLsl- 
polna,  so  hotly  contested,  remained 
m  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists; 
and  but  for  the  exertions  of  Dem- 
binski,  Guyon,  and  Psotta,  the 
Hungarian  forces  on  the  Theiss 
would  hare  been  put  to  the  rout. 
As  it  was,  the  head-quarters  re- 
mained at  !Kerescend  during  the 
night;  on  the  two  following  days 
the  army,  with  Prince  Windiscngratz 
imd  the  whole  of  his  forces  on  their 
heels,  made  an  orderly  retreat  to 
Mezo-Kovezd  and  Porosslo. 

General  Gorgey,  when  called 
upon  to  account  for  the  fatal  order 
wnich  defeated  his  own  troops  at 
Kapolna,  pleaded  the  danger  of  their 
position.  He  had  reason  to  fear 
that  they  would  be  cut  off  on  their 
right.  It  was  afterwards  proved 
that  their  right  was  protected  by  a 
detachment  of  Klapka's  corps. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  when 
General  Dembinski's  head-qjiarters 
were  removed  from  Porosslo  to 
Ivanka,  Colonel  £lapka*s  corps 
engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Imperialists  at  Tarmos,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  that  officer  re- 
treated upon  Porosslo.  On  this 
occasion.  General  Gorgey,  scared  by 
the  report  of  the  distant  cannonade, 
left  his  position  in  the  line  without 
seeing  the  enemy,  and  retreated 
upon  Lova.*  In  the  course  of  the 
same  night.  General  Gorgey  hastened 
from  Lbva  to  Porosslo,  against  the 
express  orders  of  his  commander, 
who  directed  Guyon's  corps  upon 
Ivanka,  and  desired  Gorgey  to  wait 
imtil  that  brave  officer  should  have 
marched  up.     The  following  day. 


Dembinski  and  Gorgey  met  at  Po- 
rosslo ;  and  the  latter,  when  charged 
with  his  crime,  disarmed  the  wrath 
of  his  chief  by  confessing  his  fault 
with  a  great  show  of  himiility  and 
penitence. 

On  that  day  it  may  with  justice 
be  said  of  General  Dembinski,  that 
he  connived  at  •  Gorgey's  crime. 
When  the  fate  of  armies  and 
nations  may  be  marred  by  the 
cowardice,  insubordination,  or  trea- 
chery of  one  man,  no  prudential 
considerations,  no  motives  of  false 
humanity,  ought  to  stand  between 
that  man  ana  the  doom  which  the 
military  codes  of  all  nations  and 
times  pronounce  against  the  soldier 
who    disobeys    the    orders  of  his 

general,  who  leaves  his  post  on  the 
ay  of  battle,  or  who  intentionally 
and  maliciously  favors  the  operations 
of  the  enemy.  Of  two  of  these 
crimes  Gorgey  was  convicted;  of 
the  third  he  was  susnected.  General 
Dembinski  shrank  Irom  the  harsh 
and  painful  duty  which  devolves 
upon  a  commander  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  evaded  it  by  simply 
reporting  the  matter  to  the  Iresident 
Xossuth,  who,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  announced  his  intention  of 
repairing  to  the  head-quarters,  for 
the  purpose  of  'adjusting  the  differ- 
ences between  Gorgey  and  his  Com- 

mander-in-chief.'t 

General  Dembinski's  evasion  of 
his  duty  as  Commander-in-chief 
was  soon  to  be  punished  by  the 
los^  of  his  command.  Gorgey,  em- 
boldened by  a  clemency  which  men 
of  a  certain  stamp  are  but  too  apt 
to  mistake  for  weakness,  proceeded 
from  one  act  of  insubordmation  to 
another.  He  disobeyed  the  orders 
that  were  sent  him.  He  soon  neg- 
lected to  report  his  movements  to 
the  Commander-in-chief.    The  ope- 


*  Qenerftl  Dembinski's  opinion  of  this  conduct  is  emphatically  expressed  in  his 
despatches.  He  says : — '  This  was  too  bad.  It  was  the  same  proceeding  which  had 
shocked  me  at  Kapolna.  He  was  afraid  to  be  cut  off,  and  he  ran  away  without  orders 
or  authority.  My  reply  to  lus  adjutant  was, '  Tell  your  general  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence whatever  between  a  general  who  runs  away  from  his  post,  and  a  sentry  who 
goes  off  before  the  relief  comes.' ' — Report  of  thel6tk  March,  1849. 

f  That  (jeneral  Dembinski  was  fully  sensible  of  Gorgey's  crimes,  is  proved  by 
his  report  to  Mr.  Kossuth.  He  says,  '  If  Mr.  Commissioner  Szemere  had  not  assured 
me  that  you,  sir,  intended  to  come  to  Tisza  Fured  within  the  next  few  hours,  I 
would  have  given  my  orders  for  the  arrest  of  General  Gorgey.  But,  of  course,  I 
-could  not  but  believe  that  so  many  instances  of  criminal  insubordination  and  cowar- 
dice were  not  sufficiently  punished  by  a  simple  arrest.  I  expected  that  the  powers 
of  the  Government,  if  once  brought  to  bear  upon  the  transgressor,  would  effectually 
prevent  him  from  doing  harm  to  the  cause.' 
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rations  agamst  the  Anstriaa  annies 
came  to  a  stand-still  for  want  of 
oo-operation.  The^  were  reduced 
to  tnat  defenaire  attitude  which  most 
of  the  Austro-Magyar  officers  lored 
so  well.  The  next  step  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  General  Dembinski. 
Alrfeaay,  on  a  former  occaaion,  had 
Colonel  Klapka  secretly  and  by 
night  left  his  positionon  tne  outposts 
for  the  purpose  of  conf^nng  with 
General  Gorgey.  These  ooaSeX" 
enees  were  now  open  and  frequent. 
The  GoTemment  Commissioner 
Szemere  suj^rted  them,  and  the 
Colonels  Bepaay  and  Aulich  stooped 
to  take  part  in  the  plot.  On  the 
4th  of  March,  the  four  officers 
ai^eared  at  the  Coknmander-ia- 
chiefsquartMivatTixza-Fured.  Gre*- 
neral  Gorgey  was  the  kadw  and 
•pokesman  of  the  paarty.  He  in- 
formed his  superior  officer  that  the 
troops  had  no  confidence  in  him, 
and  that  henceforward  he  was  ex- 
pected to  communicate  his  plans  to 
the  <^lcers  under  his  command. 
Dembinski  refused,  and  an  hour 
afterwards  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Szemere  that,  acting  asMr.Kossuth's 
representative,  he  transferred  the 
command  of  the  army  into  the 
hands  of  General  Gorgey.* 

After  this,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  insults  and  outrages  were 
heaped  upon  the  deposed  QeosmX, 
Colonel  Kiyer,  the  chief  of  Gorgey 's 
staff,  came  to  seize  his  papers  and 
despatches.  OnDembinski's  refusing 
to  surrender  them,  a  corporal's  guard 
was  introduced  into  tne  corridor, 
and  sentinels  would  haye  been 
stationed  in  the  room,  but  for 
his  adjutant,  who  shut  the  door 
and   turned   the    key.     A   guard 


was  then  placed  against  the  door» 
and  the  commander  of  the  Hungarian, 
armjr  remained  a  priscmer  until  ih» 
President  Kossuth  arriyed  at  Tisza- 
Fiired.    Dembinski  was  then   seat 
iar  and  called  upon  to  reply  to  the 
accusations  of  General  Grorgey.    On 
the  same  day,  Meszaros  was  deputed 
to  negotiate  with  the  deposed  Gene- 
ral  Irhat  office  assured  him,  ia 
Mr.    Kossuth's    name,    thai     tlie 
President   had    the  will,   but   not 
ilie    power    to    punish    Grorgey; 
that  Dembinski  was  not  reqniTed 
to  resign  his  command;  but  tliat 
isxt  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  Hun- 
gary  and  of  freedom  he  must  sub- 
mit  to   be    dedared    inconmeietUp 
lest  Gorgej's  mutiny  should,    by 
appeanng  unjustifiable,  tend  to  de- 

owed  it  to  himself  and  to  tiie 
cause  which  he  wished  to  serve,  to 
resist  this  aroeal  ad  miBerieordUmm, 
Yielding  to  lus  feelings  rather  than 
to  Hie  dictates  of  his  conscience  he 
c<Misented.  The  president  Kossuth 
confirming  the  decision  of  his  Com- 
missioner, declared  that  General 
Dembinski  had  been  justly  depoaed, 
and  that  Gorgey's  mutiny  had  the 
excuse  of  imperatiye  necessity.  The 
chief  command  remained  in  tfciehaads 
of  General  Gorgey.  It  is  impossible 
to  conclude  this  account  of  Dradm- 
dd's  merits  and  claims  to  confi- 
dence more  ax^ropriately  than  by 
quoting  his  prophetic  aj^peal  to 
Mr.  Kossuth :  '  You  haye  giyea  dig- 
nity, power,  and  your  own  hAe 
into  the  hands  of  the  man  who  of  all 
is  most  dangerous  to  the  cause  of 
Hungary.  God  forbid  lest  you  and 
the  country  suffer  for  it  I'f 


*  Dembineki'i  reply  to  the  coxxBpirators  ought  in  jixstice  to  be  quoted  wherever 
mention  is  made  of  lus  previoua  fault.  He  said,  '  The  same  request  was  made  to  me 
in  the  course  of  my  Lithuanian  campaign.  I  met  it  with  a  peremptory  refuaal,  and 
said,  '  I'd  fling  my  cap  away  if  I  knew  that  it  inquired  into  my  plans.'  It  is  now 
eighteen  years  since  I  commanded  in  Lithuania.  I  have  since  reconsidered  my 
views  on  war,  and  my  will  has  improved  in  determinati<m.  You  may  break  m^  as 
you  do  steel ;  you  can  never  hend  me  to  your  will.' 

t  Bembinski's  Despatches,  March  16th,  1849. 
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CLAEEKDON  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORAEIES.^ 


CONSPICUOUS  amongst  the 
pablic  men  who  flonrished  in  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  is  Hyde,  Earl 
of  Clarendon.  Hislifeandworkshave 
been  canyassed  with  a  dili^nce  and 
seal  e3Etended  to  none  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  the  lesnlt  of  aU  the 
criticism,  hostile  and  defensive,  that 
has  been  applied  to  him,  conducts 
tts  to  this  conclnsion,  that,  to  jndge 
of  him  troty  and  jnstlj,  he  should  be 
regarded  under  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct aspects.  No  one  man  can  differ 
from  another  in  some  respects  more 
widely  than  Clarendon  the  historian 
differsfrom  Clarendon  the  chancellor. 
He  seems  to  have  had  two  natures, 
two  characters— one  in  his  books, 
and  one  in  his  office.  The  contrast 
may,  perhaps,  be  in  some  measure 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  his 
outer  life,  his  actiritf ,  his  pMssions 
were  expended  in  his  official  and 
political  capacity ;  while  his  books 
were  the  ^voduce  of  retirement  and 
leisure,  liberated  from  the  dangerous 
seductions  of  power,  and  reflecting 
the  hived-up  wisdom  and  subduea 
judgment  of  matured  age  looking 
out  upon  the  world  'ti&ough  the 
loop-holes  of  retreat.' 

There  is  no  name  in  English  histo- 
rical literature  better  known  ormore 
frequently  referred  to.  The  charm 
of  a  fluent  style,  sagacious  observa- 
tion, great  talent  for  portraiture,  a 
sin^puarly  tenacious  memory,  and  a 
position  in  public  affairs  which 
Drought  him  mto  relation,  more  or 
less  direct,  with  the  leading  men  of 
his  age,  combine  to  impart  a  value 
and  an  interest  to  his  writings  which 
no  similar  records  possess  in  our 
own,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. Whatever  difierence  of  opi- 
nion may  prevail  as  to  the  trust  to 
be  reposed  in  his  facts  and  porthiits, 
or  rather  in  the  colouring  he  flings 
over  them,  it  is  allowed  on  aU  hands 
that  his  industry  and  skill  have  laid 
the  world  under  weighty  obligations. 
To  the  information  he  collected  with 
so  much  exactitude  and  assiduity, 
and  to  the  life-like  pictures  he  has 
given  us  of  his  contemporaries,  we 
are  all  obliged  to  have  recourse 
whenever  the  subject  of  the  Civil 


Wars  comes  under  consideration^ 
To  say  that  he  is  not  chargeable  with 
errors  and  prejudices  would  be  in  so 
many  foolish  words  to  claim  for  him 
an  exemption  from  human  infirmi- 
ties. But  it  may  be  asserted  with 
justice  on  the  whole,  that,  consider- 
mg  the  difficulties  and  temptations 
of  contemporary  hist(»]y,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  m  which  he 
was  placed  as  a  prominent  actor  in 
the  scenes  he  describes,  few  men 
could  have  executed  such  an  under- 
taking with  greater  moderation,  can- 
dour, and  independence.  And  this 
may  be  honesuy  asserted  without 
compromising  the  exceptions  which 
have  been  taken  in  detad  to  matters 
of  fact  and  opinion.  He  himself 
frequently  supplies  the  means  by 
which  his  own  accuracy  and  judg- 
ment may  be  put  to  the  severest 
tests. 

-  His  personal  reputation  is  another 
question.  No  man's  public  character 
has  been  more  vi<Mently  disputed. 
If  it  be  a  proof  of  thorough  im^Mur- 
tiality  in  the  discharge  of  a  high 
office  (as  some  of  his  diampions  as- 
sume) to  have  incurred  Ihe  oitterest 
hostility  of  aU  parties,  then  the  Lord 
ChancellorClarendon  musthavebeen 
the  most  impartial  of  men.  No  man 
was  ever  more  cordially  disliked,  or 
industriously  scandalized.  And  the 
&ct  is  seized  upon  by  his  panegyrists 
as  aflbrding  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  integrity  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  functions.  We  confess 
we  cannot  subscribe  to  a  doctrine 
which  declares  universal  odium,  or 
suspicion,  or  something  very  like  it, 
to  be  an  indispensable  condition  of 
official  honesty.  The  world  knows 
how  to  deal  more  discriminately  with 
the  baseness  of  party  than  to  accept 
its  praise  or  censure  as  a  final  crite- 
rion either  way ;  and  we  beHeve  that 
the  ultimate  verdict  of  opinion  on  the 
actions  of  public  men  redresses  the 
balance  with  tolerable  accuracy  in 
the  long  run.  If  we  find,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Clarendon,  that  grave 
doubts  of  the  purity  of  a  high  fnnc* 
tionary  survive  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal jealousies  and  party  detract 
tion,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose 


*  Lives  of  the  Friends  and  Ccntemporariei  of  Lord  CftaneeUor  Clarendon,  illuS' 
tratite  qfPortrmti  in  hi$  CfaUery,  By  Lady  Theresa  Lewis.   3  vols.   Mumy.  1852. 
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that  tbey  must  have  some  foun- 
dation in  truth.  The  abuse  of  pa- 
tronage is  more  likely  to  generate 
unanimous  vituperation  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  lofty  and  fearless  impar- 
tiality. We  must  not  overlook  the 
probabilities  on  that  side  of  the 
question,  and  out  of  our  eagerness 
io  vindicate  on  historical  reputation, 
set  down  all  asperities  and  attacks 
to  the  score  of  venal  disappointment, 
and  the  alternate  hatreds  of  opposing 
factions  sacrificed  in  turn  to  severe 
and  dispassionate  justice. 

Lady  Theresa  Lewis  has  under- 
taken mthe  introduction  to  her  Lives 
9f  Clarendons  Friends  and  Contem' 
poraries,  to  rescue  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon  from  the  charges  of 
bribery  and  corruption  that  were 
bruited  against  him  in  his  lifetime, 
and  which  it  is  only  fair  to  say  have 
never  been  either  satisfactorily 
proved,  or  conclusively  rebuttea. 
That  she  should  take  this  view  of 
his  character  is  natural  enough ;  nor 
do  we  object,  as  far  as  the  interests 
of  truth  are  concerned,  to  see  the 
eld  discussion  re-opened  in  so  frank 
and  generous  a  spirit.  But  it  appears 
to  us,  that  she  would  have  oetter 
served  the  reputation  of  her  hero  if 
she  had  left  such  doubtful  matters 
in  abeyance,  seeing  that  it  was  by 
no  means  possible  to  disprove  asser- 
tions whicn,  although  'they  are  sus- 
tained only  by  a  tram  of  circumstan- 
tial conjectures,  are  yet  justified  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  suspicious 
appearances  and  the  absence  of  ex- 
culpatory evidence. 

The  sura  of  all  we  know  of  Lord 
Clarendon  is  certainly  not  in  favour 
of  Lady  Theresa's  vindication.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  ambition,  with 
'  a  sharp  and  luxuriant  fancy.'  These 
are  his  own  words.  Originally  of  a 
proud  and  impetuous  temper,  he 
teamed  to  subdue  his  humours  in 
high  company,  and  by  the  force  of 
the  strict  restraint  he  put  upon  him- 
self, became  courteous  and  afiable  to 
all  manner  of  people.  This  is  his 
own  account  of  himself,  and  we 
presume  it  may  be  relied  upon.  Now 
when  an  ambitious  man,  with  a  pas- 
sionate temper,  brings  himself  down 
to  this  universal  afiability,  the  infer- 
ence is  obvious  that  he  does  so  to 
subserve  his  own  aspiring  ends.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  was 
studious    of    his     aggrandizement 


and  his  mode  of  life ;  and  the  gran- 
deurs he  collected  about  him  show 
with  what  success  he  cultivated  that 
object. 

Turning  to  his  accusers.  Lady 
Theresa  sets  aside  the  testimony 
of  Andrew  Marvell's  poems  as  not 
being  legitimate  historical  evidence. 
Why  notP  Andrew  Marvell  was 
one  of  the  most  honest  and  un- 
compromising of  men,  and  making 
all  reasonable  allowances  for  the 
biliousness  of  satire,  we  know  of  no 
more  trustworthy  witness.  He  was 
at  least  sincere  and  in  earnest,  and 
his  satires  difier  from  mere  political 
pasquinades  in  this  essential  chane- 
teristic,  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  impress  of  a  deep  and 
thoughtful  conviction.  No  doubt 
he  felt  strongly,  and  judged  harady; 
but  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  strije, 
and  knew  what  was  going  forward, 
and  entertained  such  a  loathing  of 
corruption  in  his  own  person  as  to 
place  his  testimony  above  the  sus- 
picion of  being  actuated  by  inter- 
ested motives. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  little 
to  the  purpose  that  Pepys  says 
nothing  against  the  Lora  Chan- 
cellor. Tins  kind  of  negative  de- 
fence is  a  remarkably  slight  reed  to 
lean  upon.  Pepys  visited  Lord 
Clarendon's  house  m  Piccadilly,  and 
is  content  to  tell  us  that  it  was  a  very 
noble  house,  full  of  brave  pictures-^ 
and  no  more.  Pepys,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  was  a  courtier  in  his 
own  way,  and  a  cautious  and  time- 
serving courtier  to  boot,  and  would 
be  much  more  likely,  on  a  calcula- 
tion of  chances,  to  speak  fiatteringly 
than  disparagingly  of  so  powerfuT. 
man  as  Lord  Clarendon.  It  was  not 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
to  let  loose  his  humours  on  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Pepys  had  an  apt 
genius  for  gossip  and  scandal,  but 
it  was  not  rnddyred  at  the  expense 
of  such  men  as  Clarendon ;  it  flew 
at  the  players,  and  the  idle  hangers- 
on  of  the  state,  and  the  people  that 
stood  in  his  way,  or  that  borrowed 
money  from  him  and  didn't  return 
it,  or  that  exi)ected  favours  froai 
him  without  being  ready  to  pay  for 
them.  Of  aU  sins,  that  of  omdal 
corruption  was  about  the  last  that 
Pepys  would  have  found  fault  with. 
He  had  too  much  s^pathy  with 
itching  palms  to  afiect  a  virtuous 
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indignation  about  bribes.  Yet,  for 
all  that,  there  ia  a  passage  in  his 
Diary  which  openly  asserts  that 
Lord  Clarendon  *  never  did  nor  never 
will  do  anything  but  for  money.' 
This  nnequivoc^  statement  occurs 
in  the  report  of  a  conversation  Pepvs 
had  with  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  from  tne 
structure  of  the  passage  some  doubt 
arises  as  to  which  of  them  is  respon- 
sible for  it.  Lady  Theresa  is  at 
considerable  pains  to  show,  from  the 
general  tumof  Mr.  Evelyn's  opinions 
respecting  the  Chancellor,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  uttered  by  him, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  must  be 
ascribed  to  Pepys  himself.  It  is  of 
little  moment  to  which  of  them  it 
belongs.  If  it  be  simply  a  report  of 
Evelyn's  words — ^which,  taking  the 
sentence  as  it  stands,  is  the  more 
probable  interpretation — ^then  it  goes 
a  great  wa^  to  stultify  the  enco- 
miums which  Evelyn  elsewhere 
lavishes  on  the  Chancellor ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  emanated  from 
Pepys  himself,  it  deprives  her  lady- 
ship of  the  advantages  which,  m 
another  place,  she  dniws  from  his 
silence.  One  thing  is  ouite  clear, 
that  either  Evelyn  or  Pepys  dis- 
tinctly aver  that  Lord  Clarendon 
never  extended  his  patronage  to  any 
body  'but  for  money.*  Whether 
the  charge  wafl  true  or  not,  this  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  at  all  events  it 
was  current  at  the  time,  and  that 
there  were  people  of  no  mean  autho- 
ritywho  believed  it  to  be  true. 

The  gallery  of  portraits  and  the 
luxurious  property  of  various  kinds 
which  Clarendon  accumulated  at  his 
house,  afforded  warrant  for  these 
aiccusations  of  venality.  It  was 
sufficiently  notorious,  that  in  the 
disposal  of  patronage  he  chiefly  fa- 
Toured  those  who  had  formerly  been 
opposed  to  the  king's  cause ;  and  it 
was  said,  that  he  promoted  them  in 
preference  to  the  members  of  his 
own  party  because  they  had  carried 
off  all  the  spoils  of  the  war,  and 
could  afford  to  purchase  his  protec- 
tion, while  the  cavaliers,'  stripped 
of  their  possessions,  had  no  bribe  to 
offer  but  their  loyalty.  These  ac- 
cusations were  redmced  to  a  distinct 
shape  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  a  note 
on  Burnet's  History,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Agar  Ellis,  in  his  Historical 
Inquiries.  Lord  Dartmouth  openly 
asserts  that  Jjord   Clarendon  *de- 


Eressed  everyone's  merits  to  advance 
is  own,'  alleges  that  ho  resorted  to 
*  other  means  than  the  Crown  could 
afford  to  increase  his  fortune,'  and 
that  it  was  in  pursuance  of  "this  self- 
aggrandizing  policy  he  took  under 
his  protection  '  those  who  had  plun- 
dered and  sequestered  the  others,' 
and  who  were  <  not  wanting  in  their 
acknowledgments  in  the  manner  he 
expected,  which  produced  the  ^eat 
house  in  the  Piccadilly,  furmshed 
chiefly  with  cavaliers' goods,  brought 
thither   for   peace-offerings,  which 
the  right  owners  durst  not  claim 
when  they  were  in  his  possession.' 
Lady  Theresa  observes  upon  this 
note,  that  it  is  '  written  in  a  tone  of 
hostility  and  insinuation  that  be- 
tokens   rather     personal      enmity 
(though  Lord  Duimouth  was  bora 
too  late  for  personal  acquaintance) 
than  honest  reprobation  of  public 
misconduct.'      We  confess,  we  do 
not  read  the  note  in  this  spirit.  We 
see  nothing  in  itinconsistent  with  the 
honest  reprobation  of  public  corrup- 
tion; nor  can  it  be  mirl^  charged 
with  insinuating  an  accusation  which 
it  enunciates  so  explicitly.    Neither 
can  personal  enmily  be  supposed  to 
have  actuated  its  author,  who  waa 
only  two  years  old  when  Clarendon 
died.    We  must   look   for   better 
reasons  for  discrediting  this  ugly 
little  note. 

The  arguments  raised  against  itf 
reception  by  our  author  are  not  of 
mucn  validity.  First :  Lord  Dart- 
mouth was  not  a  contemporary  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  must  nave 
received  his  information  at  second* 
hand;  and  as  he  has  not  given  us 
the  names  of  his  informants,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  judgment  of 
their  impartiality  or  means  of 
Imowledge.  Now,  it  is  an  admitted 
axiom  in  all  questions  of  historipal 
evidence,  that  the  nearer  we  can  get 
to  contemporaneous  testimony,  me 
more  likely  we  are  to  set  at  the 
truth.  Lord  Dartmouth  Uved  near 
enough  to  Clarendon's  time  to  have 
received  his  information  direct  from 
men  who  might  have  been  person- 
ally cognizant  of  the  facts ;  and  if 
he  has  not  given  us  their  names,  te 
enable  us  to  judge  of  what  credit 
mieht  be  reposed  in  their  veracity, 
we liave  the  current  rumours  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  own  day  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  probable  truth  of  their 
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statements.  If  Lord  Dartmouth 
had  been  the  first  person  who  made 
this  charge,  we  should  be  quite 
willing  to  give  Lord  Clarendon  the 
advantage  of  that  fact ;  but  it  must 
not  be  ^rgotten  (to  say  nothing  of 
other  vouchers)  that  the  cautious 
Pepjfl  or  the  religious  Evelyn  (no 
ereat  matter  which)  avers  that  Lord 
Clarendon  never  did  anything  '  but 
lor  money.' 

Second::  Lord  Dartmouth's  note 
was  not  published  till  nearly  a  cen- 
tury after  it  waa  written,  and  there- 
fore did  not  ^aas  the  ordeal  of  con- 
temporary criticism.  The  greater 
the  reason  for  subjecting  it  to  such 
other  tests  as  we  possess — ^but  no 
reason  whatever  for  rejecting  it. 

Third :  It  was  written  from  loose 
impressions,  without  any  view  to 
publication,  and  its  grounds  were 
not  organized  with  care.  If  the 
fact  of  not  having  been  written  for 
publication  is  to  invalidate  testi- 
monies of  this  kind,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  surrender  some  of  the 
most  valuable  memorabilia  we  pos- 
sess, and  to  extinguish  tJie  lights 
that  have  been  thrown  on  our  ute- 
rary  and  social  history  by  such  mesi 
•0  Henslowe,  Pepys,  and  Spenoe, 
whose  authority  nobody  thinks  of 
calling  into  question  mereljr  because 
they  never  mtended  to  print  their 

gocket-books.  And  so  far  from 
eing  written  firom  loose  impres- 
sions without  due  examination. 
Lord  Dartmouth's  note,  for  what- 
ever it  may  be  otherwise  worth, 
Sppears  to  us  to  carry  internal  evi- 
enoe  of  a  fixed  conviction. 
The  suspicious  circumstances 
whichttttachlikelihood  to  thedbargee 
it  contains  are  found  in  that  ex- 
traordinary assembli^  of  portraits, 
embracing  nearly  all  the  conspicu- 
ous families  on  xLe  king's  side  in  the 
«ivil  wars,  which  formed  the  Claren- 
don Gallery.  Mr.  Agar  Ellis  wants 
to  know  how  the  Chancellor  eame  to 
be  possessed  of  such  a  number  of  por- 
traits of  distinguished  people,  with 
whom  he  was  unconnected  'either 
hj  relatioiMhip,  connexion,  or  even 
mendshin.'  Be  could  not  have 
bought  tnem,  for  surely,  adds  Mr. 
SUis,  if  they  had  be^i  ror  sale,  'the 
fiimilies  to  which  they  originally 
l>elonged  would  have  managed  to 
purchase  them.'  Lady  llieresa's 
mswear  to  these  uneasy  doubts  is. 


that  the  Chancellor  did  buy  some  of 
them,  that  others  were  given  tohiin, 
and  some  might  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  family  and  p^sonal 
connexion. 

The  vindication,  if  it  be  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  is  at  least  plausible 
and  inj^enious.     Out  of  a  gallesty 
oontaiiung  an  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  portraits,  fjady  Theresa  enu- 
merates some  twenty,  exclusive  of  a 
small  batch  of  the  Hy  dee,  that  might 
be  supposed  to  have  come  into  Lord 
darendon's  hands  as  presents.     It 
was  known  that  he  was  a  collector 
of  portraits;     and  it  is  therefore 
Idghly  probable   that  his  friends, 
with  or  without  personal  objects  to 
serve,  might  have  oontributed  to  en- 
rich his  gallery.    A  passage  fr^mk 
Evdyn,  wnich  is  mu(£  relied  upon 
in   Lord  Clarend<»i'8   defence,    aa 
showing  that  he  came  honestly  bj 
these  presents,  is  nevertheless  open, 
to  a  aamaging  construction,    ^e 
says  that,  vast  as  the  Chancellor's 
collection  was,  it  did  not  cost  him 
any  extraordinary  expense, 'because, 
when  his  design  was   once  made 
known,  anybody  who   either   had 
them  of  their  own,  or  could  purchaae 
tiiein  at  any  price,  etrove  to  moJbs 
their  court  bjf  these preseHts,hj  which 
means  he  got  many  excellent  pieces 
of  Yandyck  and    the  originals  of 
Lely  and  ihe  best  of  our  modem 
masters'  hands.'    It  is  evident  ftom 
this   statement   that  the  presents 
were  not  always  made  by  friends, 
that  the  Chancellor  was  open  to 
receive  them  firom  onjr  hodfimo  had 
them,  or  who  could  purchase  them 
€tt  am^priodt  that  he  accepted  l^ieni 
as  the  offerings  of  people  'vmo  wanted 
to  make  court  to  nim  and  thus  ftr 
committed   himself  dearty  to  the 
suspidon.  of  tvrostitutinff  his  influ- 
ence  for  brioes.      Jmj   llieiesa 
Lewis  sees  notiiing  to  blame  in  thesd 
transactions,  except  the  meanness  of 
the  people  who  mittered  the  Chan- 
cellor in  this  servile  manner ;  but  to 
suppose,  she  adds,  that '  he  misused 
his  mfluence,  or  was  corrupt  in  the 
administration  of  lustioe,  in  retom 
for  sudi  g^,  would  be  to  give  sa 
intei^retation   to   Evelyn's   words 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  opinion 
which,  in  the  very  same  letter,  he 
expresses  of  llie  Chancellor's  worth,' 
YHiy,  if  th«!e  be  any  one  circum- 
stance whidi,  more  than  anotiier. 
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fpycB  a  fatal  weight  to  this  rev  elatioiw 
it  is  that  it  proceeds  from  Evelyn 
himself,  who  is  known  to  have  been 
the  paaeeynst  of  Chirendon,  and 
who  womd  have  been  one  of  the 
last  men  in  the  world  to  breathe 
a  gratuitous  shmder  against  his 
reputation.  If  we  are  to  ignore 
Marvell's  testimony  because  he  was 
the  enemy  of  Clarendon,  must  we 
deprive  Evelyn's  of  its  obvious  mean- 
inffbecause  he  was  his  friend  P 

That  some  of  these  pictures  were 
purchasedfrom  the  coUectioiis  thrown 
upon  the  market  by  plunder  and  ne- 
cessity is  not  improbable.  Pc^tndts 
bv  {(reat  artists  will  always  sell  on 
tneir  own  merit,  without  refers 
enoe  to  the  subject ;  therefore,  when 
a  Vandyck  or  a  Jansen  turned  up 
on  these  occasions,  the  people  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Olarenabn  to  buy 
for  him  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  on  the  alert.  But  giving  the 
fbllest  latitude  to  this  supposition,  it 
will  not  account  for  a  great  gallery 
of  portraits,  in  which  the  remarkable 
feature  was  not  excellence  in  art,  but 
the  concentration  of  the  familj  pic- 
tures of  the  principal  houses  m  the 
kingdom  under  the  roof  of  the  C^ban- 
cellor.  How  did  they  get  ihere? 
The  histoxy  of  a  portrait  is  generally 
very  easily  traced;  here  we  can  trace 
souiing ;  and  the  apparent  suppres- 
sion of  that  kind  of  infoxmation 
which  usually  accompanies  portraits 
as  evidence  of  their  authenticity  is 
not  in  favour  of  the  conjecture  that 
the  pictures  were  collected  at  sales. 
We  must  be  permitted  also  to  doubt 
that  pictures  of  this  class  found  their 
way  to  any  great  extent  into  the 
auction-rooms.  However  shattered 
in  fortune  the  Soyahsts  were,  they 
would  have  contrived  by  some  means 
to  have  saved  their  family  portraits 
from  the  wreck.  Lady  xheresa^ 
however,  thinks  that  if  they  oould 
have  tLffarded  to  re-purdiase  their 
pictures,  they  oould  have  bribed  the 
Lord  ChanceUor.  This  does  not 
£>llow.  A  Chancellor  may  not  per- 
haps consent  to  be  brilied  by  the 
pnce  of  a  portrait,  although  he  is 
ready  to  lower  his  dignity  b}[  ac- 
ceptmg  the  portrait  itself.  Besides, 
the  bulk  of  these  portraits  were 
intrinsically  of  Httle  value  in  money 
compared  with  the  value  they  re- 
presented in  the  families  to  which 
they  originally  beknged. 


Their  subsec^uent  history  has  a 
sort  of  moral  in  it.  Lord  Clarendon's 
heir  was  a  man  of  profligate  habits, 
and,  under  writs  of  execution,  many 
of  the  pictures  were  sacrificed  to  his 
creditors.  A  lar^e  collection,  how- 
ever, still  remained,  which,  after 
sundry  vicissitudes,  was  finally  con- 
tended for  and  partitioned  between 
different  members  of  the  family; 
and  of  all  that  now  survives  of  tne 
great  Clarendon  Gallery,  one  por- 
tion, we  believe  by  far  the  more 
important,  is  preserved  at  the  Grove, 
Watford,  the  seat  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  remain- 
der at  Bothwell  Castle  in  Scotland, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Douglas. 

The  ClarendonMSo.,  which  passed 
through  stall  more  perilous  adven- 
tures than  the  pictures,  were  luckier 
in  the  care  by  which  they  were  ulti- 
mately i«eserved.  The  Chancellor 
left  a  niodigious  quantity  of  papers 
behina  him,  lettm  from  cavaliers 
and  puritans,  from  ambassadors, 
mimsters,  secret  agents,  and  parti- 
zans  of  all  creeds  and  colours ;  cor- 
respondence connected  with  all  the 
departments  of  the  state ;  and  such  a 
mass  of  miscellaneous  public  docu- 
ments as  could  not  have  been  accu- 
mulated by  any  man  except  one  in 
the  position  Clarendon  occupied; 
nor  would  that  in  itself  have  been 
sofficieat*  unless  he  had  also  Claren- 
don's genius  for makingcollections 
ofthbidnd.  After  the  Chancellor's 
death,  the  MSS.  became  dispersed 
amongst  different  hands.  Mr.Biyan 
Sichards,  to  whom  Lord  Clarendon's 
son  was  under  pecuniarY  obligations, 
ffot  a  large  portion  of  them ;  Mr« 
Jotetfh.  Badimffe,  one  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's executors,  got  more,  but 
how  he  got  them  does  not  appear ; 
an  anonymous  lady  also  came  m  for 
a  share;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
some  WOTe  destroyed  by  nre  in  1721. 
Ultimately,  the  scattered  reliques 
were  gathered  together,  and  secured 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  the 
exerticms  of  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury ;  and  the  suosequent  pub- 
Hcation  of  three  volumes  of  the 
Clarendon  State  Fapen  and  also  of 
Lord  Bochester's  papers,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  exhausted  the 
chief  interest  of  the  collection.  The 
papers  which  have  been  left  inedited 
at  Oxford  are  ptobably  of  little 
histozieal  value,  and  the  MSS.  stifl 
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preserved  unpublished  at  Uie  Grove 
are  neither  numerous  nor  important. 

The  controversy  raised  By  Old- 
mixon  on  the  iirst  edition  of  the 
History  of  the  Itehellum,  published 
in  1702.  is  a  matter  of  book-history 
well-known  to  all  readers.  He  ac- 
cused the  editors  and  the  University 
of  interpolations  and  omissions  tend- 
ing to  falsify  the  text.  From  that 
charge  the  University  redeemed 
itself  by  ref)ubliBhing  the  work  entire 
from  the  original  MS.  in  1826.'  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis,  who  chivalrously 
casts  her  shield  over  the  assailed  on 
most  occasions,  comes  to  the  rescue 
'  of  the  editors.  She  defends  them 
on  the  ground  that  a  discretionary 
power  over  the  MS.  was  vested  in 
their  hands  by  Lord  Clarendon's 
wiU,  and  that  they  were  therefore 
justified  in  exercising  their  own 
judgment  in  ite  publication.  Two 
questions  arise  out  of  this  defence — 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  discre- 
tionary power  P  and  whether  it  was 
exercised  soundly  P 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  from  Lord 
Clarendon's  will  (which  refers  to 
the  whole  of  his  papers)  that  he 
intended  to  repose  in  his  sons  any 
further  discretion  than  that  of 
choosing  the  time  of  publication,  or 
of  not  publishing  at  all,  if  they 
thought  fit  and  were  so  advised. 
He  bequeaths  his  papers  and  writ- 
ings of  all  kinds,  and  leaves  them  to 
the  '  entire  disposal'  of  his  sons,  '  as 
they  shall  be  advised,  either  by 
suppressing  or  publishing.'  These 
papers,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
voluminous  and  related  to  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  subjects;  and  the 
discretion  here  confided  to  his  sons 
seems  to  contemplate  entire  sup- 
pression or  entire  publication,  rather 
than  the  arbitrary  suppression  of 
particular  words,  sentences,  and 
passages,  by  which  the  spirit  and  in- 
tention of'^  the  original  might  be 
materially  perverted.  A  discretion 
of  so  large  and  responsible  a, kind 
would  require  a  more  explicit  de- 
claration ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
believed  that  if  Lord  Clarendon 
really  meant  that  his  sons  should 
exercise  such  a  power,  he  would 
have  distinctly  expressed  himself  to 
that  efiect. 

Granting,  however,  that  the  terms 
of  the  bequest  are  susceptible  of  a 
wider  interpretation  than  we  are 


disposed  to   put   upon  them,    th» 
question  still  remains,  whether  the 
editors  exhibited  sound  judgment  in 
the  use  of  the  powers  confided,  to 
them.     A  comparison  of  the   two 
editions  will  show  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  direction  they  muti- 
lated  the  text;  and  notwithstanding^ 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Bandinel,  that 
the  editors  were  'justified  in  with- 
holding some  parts  of  the  histoiyy' 
and  that  'they  had  in  no  one   in- 
stance added,  suppressed,  or  altered, 
any  historical  fact,'  the  verdict    ot 
the  public  accords  fully  with  the 
opinion  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
that  their   omissions    constitute    a 
suppression  of  evidence  *  very  blame- 
able  in  itself,  and  by  no  means  cal- 
culated to  inspire  confidence  in  their 
general  good  faith.'    Lady  Theresa 
thinks  it  unfair  to  accuse  them,  of 
bad  faith;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  so  too.    Their  motives  were 
no    doubt    pure.      Many  personal 
influences,  of  which    we    at    this 
distance  of  time  are  ignorant,  may 
have  actuated  them;    but  we  are 
not  the  less  satisfied  that  their  judg- 
ment was  uneaual  to  the  task  they 
undertook,  ana  that  they  sacrificed 
to  temporary  and  inferior  considera- 
tions what  was  due  to  the  integrity 
of  history. 

Turning  from  the  chief  personage 
in  these  volumes  to  his  contempo- 
raries, whose  biographies  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis  has  collected  into 
narratives  of  considerable  interest,  a 
field  of  more  diversified  materials 
opens  upon  us.  These  biographies 
embrace  the  lives  of  Lord  !]^dkiand. 
Lord  Capell.  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of  So* 
merset.  Tlie  selection  is  judicious ;. 
and  although  the  writer  is  com- 
pelled unavoidably  to  traverse 
ground  that  has  been  often  ploughed 
before  and  is  placed  under  the 
necessity  of  occasionally  generaliz- 
ing her  statements,  at  some  sacrifice 
of  accuracy  and  fulness,  of  detail, 
she  has  produced  upon  the  whole 
a  work  that  is  highly  creditable  ta 
her  talents  and  that  ma^  be  con- 
sidered as  a  graceful  contnbution  to 
the  history  of  the  period. 

When  a  lady  enters  the  arena  of 
historical  disquisition,  she  cannot 
be  expected  to  treat  the  great  poU* 
tical  problems  that  come  before  her 
with  the  boldness  and  decision  we* 
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are  accustomed  to  look  for  elsewhere 
on  such  subjects ;  and  if  we  say  that 
the  accomplished  anthoress  is  more 
successful  in  the  delineation  of  the 
characters  and  lires  of  her  heroes 
than  in  the  discussion  of  the  politi- 
cal difficulties  and  military  acmere- 
ments  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
we  shall  hare  discharged  in  full  our 
critical  obligations  on  that  score. 
Actuated  by  an  equitable  disposi- 
tion to  do  justice  on  all  sides,  she 
endearours  to  balance  the  scales  so 
nicely,  that  we  feel  the  delicacy 
rather  than  the  firmness  of  her 
hand,  and  are  more  tempted  to  ad- 
mire the  disposition  to  distribute 
praise  and  blame  impartially,  than 
the  judicial  canacity  to  apportion 
the  award  strictly. 

Thus,  at  thebeginningof  the  breach 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
she  finds  equal  fault  with  both  parties. 
*  A  period,'  she  observes,  '  was  soon 
to  arise  when  neither  the  conscien- 
tious royalist  nor  the  honest  patriot 
could  have  trod  with  unmixed  satis- 
faction the  path  that  he  had  chosen, 
or  rather  the  path  which  events  had 
forced  upNon  his  choice.'  Now,  the 
question  is  not  whether  patriots  or 
royalists  could  feel  unmixed  satis- 
faction in  the  course  they  had 
chosen,  but  whether  any  other 
course  could  have  been  taken  by 
the  patriots  with  safety  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  they  could  not  have 
taken  any  other.  The  argument  of 
necessity  deprives  them  of  the  merit 
of  the  courage,  enersy,  and  pene- 
tration they  ejdiibitea  all  through- 
out, and  reduces  to  a  mere  matter 
of  expediency  the  whole  course  of 
that  skilful  and  decisive  policy 
through  which  they  vindicated  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  throne.  We 
must  look  back  on  these  events 
from  this  point  of  sight,  or  we  shall 
miss  both  the  justice  of  the  case 
and  the  moral  it  has  bequeathed  to 
us. 

Again,  when  Pym  opposed  the 
proposition  for  a  committee  to  sit 
upon  the  charges  against  Strafford, 
before  the  House  proceeded  to  his 
impeachment,  under  the  reasonable 
apprehension  that,  in  the  delay 
which  would  be  thus  incurred,  the 
course  of  justice  might  be  frustrated 
by   a   dissolution.    Lady   Theresa 


cites  his  advocacy  of  prompt  mea- 
sures as  an  example  of 'hasty  legis* 
lation.'  It  is  in  words  like  these 
that  we  get  the  colour  of  that  timi- 
dity which  weakens  the  political 
power  of  the  book.  Had  Pym's 
views  on  this  subject  been  called 
'imperative  legislation,'  it  would 
have  been  nearer  to  the  mark ;  and 
truth  would  have  been  still  better 
served  had  the  resolution  to  brin^ 
Strafford  at  once  to  an  open  trifJ 
been  described  as  an  example  of 
legislation  distinguished  by  its  wis- 
dom. These  shght  passages  will 
sufficiently  indicate  ^the  spirit  of 
deprecation  in  which  Lady  Theresa 
treats  the  extreme  acts  that  were 
adopted  by  both  parties;  a  spirit 
honourable  to  a  nature  which  shrinks 
from  violence  and  hostility,  but 
hardly  rigorous  enough  to  deal  with 
the  exigencies  of  a  struggle  so  ex* 
ceptional  in  its  character. 

In  the  first  of  these  biographies. 
Lady  Theresa  Lewis  has  thrown 
some  new  light  on  the  early  life 
of  Lord  Falkland,  and  has  traced 
him  in  his  public  career  with  as 
much  minuteness  as  existing  mate- 
rials would  permit.  His  life  was 
short ;  and  the  facts  that  have  come 
down  to  us  concerning  him  are 
scanty;  nor  do  we  think  that  his 
historical  reputation  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  frequent  extenuations 
and  defences  of  ms  conduct  which 
the  examination  of  it  appears  to 
render  necessary.  Embalmed  in 
the  admiration  of  posterity  by  a  line 
of  Pope,  and  enjoying  a  sort  of 
romantic  fame  founded  upon  the 
general  tradition  of  a  reckless  gal- 
bntry  singularly  united  to  a  perse* 
vering  love  of  peace,  and  of  an  un- 
happy attachment  which  Clarendon 
gravely  discredits  and  which  Lady 
Theresa  dismisses  as  irreconcileable 
with  his  conjugal  fideUW,  we  have 
hitherto  regarded  him  n'om  a  dis- 
tance as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
spotless  spirits  of  his  time.  But 
when  we  come  to  look  more  closely 
into  his  actions,  we  perceive  much 
reason  for  distrusting  the  correct- 
ness of  our  former  impressions^ 
Chivalrous  and  self-sacnficing  he 
was,  in  the  highest  sense ;  but  we 
discover  some  glaring  contradictions 
in  his  character,  which  considerably 
diminish  our  respect  for  his  judg- 
ment and  consistency.    Let  us  run 
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Tspidly  over  the  evidence  <mi  wliicli 
we  have  been  led  to  this  condusion. 
Clarendon  and  Falkland  were  in- 
separable frienda.  The  praises  of 
Falkland's  learning,  amiability,  and 
generosity,  are  amongst  the  most 
eloquent  and  toachinff  passaspes  of 

to  US  by  the  historian.  The  first 
time  a  difference  arose  between 
them  was  in  parliament,  when  the 
bill  for  taking  away  the  lejnslatiye 
and  judicial  powers  of  the  oishops 
was  nnder  discussion.  Falkland  was 
J'or  the  bill — Clazendon  againH  it. 
At  that  time  popery  was  creepmg 
into  high  places;  and  the  famous 
London  petition  was  in  fact  an 
earnest  protest  of  the  people  against 
its  encroachments.  I^y  Thwesa's 
picture  of  its  insidious  progress 
might  be  applied  with  no  leiss  force 
to  similar  experiences  of  a  more 
recent  date. 

The  reTival  of  particular  forms  of 
worship,  the  pecaliM*  cat  of  Testmenti, 
the  internal  armagement  and  deooni- 
tion  of  the  chnrdiea,  the  introduction  of 
pictures,  candlestidu,  and  images  on 
the  communion  table,  the  selhng  of 
enicifixes,  the  strict  obaervances  of 
saints'  days,  the  publication  of  some 
books  deemed  too  light  for  edification, 
and  the  hindering  of  others  from  being 
printed  which  were  held  as  'godly/ 
could  never  have  found  their  place  by 
the  side  of  charges  tSiat  most  deeply 
aflfoeted  the  civil  and  religious  condition 
of  the  Church  of  England,  had  they  not 
been  viewed  as  bo  mariy  indications  of 
a  design  to  asnmulate  and  re-unite  with 
the  Church  of  Rome^  then  dedaied  by  the 
prelatea,  in  defiance  of  the  19th  Amde 
of  their  own  church,  '  never  to  have  erred 
in  fumdatneiUaU.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Chiirch 
when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the 
secular  power  of  the  bishops  was 
introduced.  Falldand  had  only  just 
entered  Parliament.  He  had  already 
taken  his  stand  beside  Pym  and 
Hampden  a^nst  the  '  grievanoes,' 
€i  wnidi  ship-money  was  the  most 
prominent ;  and  be  now  denounced 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm  the  into- 
lerance and  Eomish  s^pathies  of 
the  bishops.  All  tms  was  per- 
fectly consistent  in  itself  .  Thepcurtf 
with  which  he  coalesced  fixmi  his 
first  start  in  par&ment  was  that  of 
the  peonle.  The}r  appear  to  have 
hailed  nis  accession  wilJi  ardour 
and  to  have  been  willing  to  forget 


tiiat,  earnest  as  be  now  was  in  bis 
resistance  to  episcopal   despotisiBv 
only  a  Tear  or  two  had  elapsed  ssnea 
be  iiaa  idcen  service  in  the  long** 
orosade  against  liberty  of  oonscieiioe 
in  the  north,  for  the  puzpoee  o£ 
fardnff  episcopal  instituticms  and  a 
oomptusory  liturgy  on  the  Sootdu 
Perha|is  that  ver^r  droumstanoe  majr 
have  given  additional  wei^t  in  thie 
eyes  of  the  patriots  to  his  support  a£ 
lioeral  docmnes  in  the  Hovae  o£ 
Commons;  bat  it  is  impossible  in  the 
dispassionate  estimate  of  history  noi 
to  regard  his  activity  on  both  sides 
of  the  same  question  as  a  course  of 
oondnct  that  involved  a  direct  eoi^ 
tradicttoninprinci|^.  ThatClaren* 
don  took  this  view  of  it  himself  is 
evident  from  his  account  of  the  inci- 
dent as  it  actually  haj^ffined  in  the 
house.    They  always  sat  together ; 
they  generaUy  came  in  together; 
and  w:hen  thejr  did  not»  the  j^aoe  of 
the  absent  friend  was  left  vaosiii 
by  the  other  members.    Clarendaa 
had  just  spoken  against  the  bill. 
when   Falkland,    says    Clarendon^ 
*  suddenly  stood  up  and  dedsxvd 
himself  to  be  of  another  opinion.* 
He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  de* 
light  of  the  house  at  seeing  the 
inseparable  friends  divided  on  so 
important  a  point ;    and  he  adds^ 
'  they  could  not  abstain  from  a  kind 
of  rejoicing,  and  the  mote  becanse 
they  saw  Mr.  Hyde  was  much  snr- 
prised  by  the  cantradietiHm,  as  in 
truth  he  was;  kaivinf  never  disoO' 
veted  the  letut  imdmaHon  tn  <Ae 
other  towards  mek  a  campliameeJ 
Lady  Theresa  observes  that  Choeft- 
don  ought  not  to  have  been  snr* 
prised  at  FaUdand's  opinions  on  this 
subject,  as  he  had  expressed  then  a 
month  before  in  a  speech  on  epis* 
copacy;  but  the  &ct  that  he  wee 
surprised  is  recorded  by  bimadf, 
and  admits  of  as  little  doubt  as  the 
unexpected  inoonsiBtency  by  whiflh 
it  was  occasioned. 

Then  came  the  fiunous  'Boot  and 
Branch'  bill,  and  the  bandying  of 
bills  between  the  two  houses  for  the 
abolition  of  the  ten^fKxral  i  uziadiotiaa 
and  audumty  of  the  clergy;  and 
when,  finally,  a  bill  to  that  efleet 
was  brought  into  the  Commons* 
differing  m  little  from  that  which 
Lord  Falkland  had  previously  sup* 
ported,  he  was  found  concurring 
with  his  friend  in  his  opposition  to 
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it!  In  Tsin  Hampden  roproAched 
liim  witih  his  change  of  opmion ;  in 
yain  the  torrent  ewept  on ;  Falkland, 
who  seems  to  have  been  crotchety 
on  points  of  form  at  the  cost  of  great 
principles,  refnsed  to  oomndt  himself 
to  the  stream  after  having  helped  to 
throw  down  the  flood-^tes. 

The  defence  which  is  set  np  for 
him  by  onr  aathoress  is  ingMiiooB 
but  weak,  for  it  amoonts  to  no  more . 
than  iiuB — ^that,  havine  originally 
declared  his  conviction  that  a  certain 
concession  was  necessary  to  the  re- 
pose and  security  of  the  Idngdom, 
he  thought  it  ought  to  be  resisted 
when  it  took  the  shape  of  a  demand. 
It  was  not  a  time  for  public  mm  to 
aeparate  and  break  np  l^eir  forty 
on  matters  of  eti<{nette  and  K>rm; 
broad  and  dedsive  views  and  ener^ 
in  the  prosecation  of  them,  were  m- 
di^ensable  to  the  great  work  that 
was  to  be  done ;  ana  for  this  work 
Falkland  was  imfitted  by  the  con- 
atitation  of  his  mind.  It  mi^t 
easily  be  diown  that,  in  tommg 
aside  npon  such  grounds  from  the 
cause  1^  had  so  warmly  espoused, 
he  suffered  a  trivial  sophiatsry  to 
assert  a  fiital  ascendancy  over  his 
judgment ;  but  we  have  no  space  for 
disquisitions.  The  contrast  between 
his  subsequent  cmer  and  that  of 
Ham 


mden  is  painful  and  developes 
clearly  tiie  difference  between  the 
strong  and  faithful  intellect,  which 
rises  with  the  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion, vindicating  and  sustaining  its 
consistency  to  the  end,  and  the 
leebler  reason  which  wastes  its  in- 
gBBLjaty  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
reconode  antagonistic  elements. 
Falkland  devoted  himself  to  this 
sort  of  generous  and  hopeless  Quix- 
otism. It  was  like  a  man  expend- 
ing his  life  over  such  impossible 
problems  as  the  philosopher's  stone 
or  the  squaring  of  the  circle. 

The  king  iNnng  now  reduced  to 
extremities,  desirod  to  call  to  his 
councils  men  who,  opposing  the 
abuses  of  the  church  and  the  mo- 
narchy, yet  stood  well  affected  to 
the  crown ;  men  who  were  for  autho- 
rity in  its  forms  and  against  it  in  its 
vsurpations,  and  who,  when  the  con- 
flict came  betwerai  the  final  dioice 
of  liie  two,  would  be  likely  to  take 
the  side  of  authority,  at  all  risks,  as 
the  more  legitimate  battle-groimd. 
Falklsskd  was  one  ci  these.    Hera 


was  another  inconsistency  arising 
from  his  constitutional  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate opposing  parties.  He  liad 
the  high^  veneration  for  parlia- 
ment and  but  little  trust  m  the 
king;  yet  nevertheless  he  considered 
it  ms  duty  to  accept  office  in  the 
hoar  of  royal  trouble.  He  and  Ool- 
pepp^  were  accordingly  sworn  into 
tiie^rivy  Council;  but  Hyde,  who 
was  also  solicited,  wisely  reftised«# 
consenting,  however,  to  aid  them 
with  his  coimcils,  the  king  pledging 
himself  at  the  same  timetodo  nothing 
rdating  to  the  Commons  without 
their  joint  advice.  This  plecbe  was 
scarcely  given  when  it  was  broken 
by  the  impeachment  and  arrest  of 
Ijord  Kimoolton  and  five  members 
•of  the  Commons;  an  act,  says 
Clarendon,  'to  which  they  were 
absolute  strangers  and  which  they 
perfectly  deterted.'  What  course 
was  now  open  to  Falkland,  as  an 
upright  ana  independent  manP  Se- 
turement  from  vbe  councils  of  isbe 
king.  But  he  did  not  retire;  and 
the  arguments  by  which  his  conduct 
in  this  juncture  is  defended  might 
have  been  advan'togeously  spared. 
He  not  only  remained  in  the  Frivy 
Council,  but  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
an  act  he  '^tested,*  by  accepting 
the  seal  of  a  Secretary  of  State  four 
dajTs  after  that  act  was  accomplished. 
Tma  proceeding  requires  no  oom« 
mentaiy. 

Then  followed  the  ludicrous  coup 
tMmt  in  l^e  Commons,  when  the 
king  went  in  person  to  demand  the 
five  members,  and  the  subsequent 
flight  from  Whitehall,  which  his 
Majesty  nei^er  re-entered  as  king  <^ 
Ei^hmd. 

Throu^out  all  the  scenes  that 
followed,  leading  up  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  Array  ana  the  breaking  oat 
of  the  civil  war,  Falldand  was 
staunch  to  the  king,  whose  per- 
petod  duplidtie.  aifinded  groond 
enon^  for  any  man  of  conscienoe 
to  withdraw  from  his  service.  But 
this  was  the  chivalric  error  of  his 
character.  He  held  all  the  more  to 
his  fidelity"  in  Hie  royal  cause  as 
adversity  thidtened  around  it ;  and 
mcudi  as  we  may  lament  the  im- 
broglio of  falsities  in  which  it  in- 
volved him,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse 
ovr  admiration  to  the  devotion  he 
exhibited  under  the  most  untoward 
droomstances.    Lady  Theresa  is  at 
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some  pains  to  liberate  him  from  the 
imputatioii  of  having  had  any  share 
in  the  perfidious  poucy  pursued  by 
the  ki^;  but  the  whole  exculpa- 
tion rests  on  the  doubt  as  to  what 
part  of  the  declarations  to  which  his 
signature  was  attached  were  really 
adopted  by  him.   We  wish  we  could 

S>e  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
ut  he  had  not  even  the  excuse  of 
Fairfax,  whose  name  was  used  by 
the  Commons  without   his   know- 
ledge or  assent,  and  at  times,  too, 
when  he  was  not  in  London .  and 
could  not  have  been  cognizant  of 
the  proceedings  he  was  &xib  made 
to  appear  to  sanction.      Falkland 
was  present  and  active  in  the  kme*s 
aervice,  and  it  is  not  denied  that  ne 
actually  signed  these  declarations. 
His    r^ponsibility,    therefore,    is 
dear.     Even  if  it  were  other?rise, 
if  it  could  be  assumed  to  be  true 
that  he  was  constantly  acting  in  the 
kmg's   service   against  his  convic- 
tions, that  he  was  the   strenuous 
advocate  for  peace  while  he  was 
contributing   norses    aiid   help   in 
other  shapes  to  the  war,  and  that  he 
showed  an  unwearied  zeal  in  carry- 
ing out  measures  of  which  his  moral 
convictions  disapproved,  we  do  not 
see  that  his  reputation  can  derive 
much  advantage  from  an  argument 
which  defends  his  conduct  at  the 
expense  of  his  honour.     He  cer- 
taml^  cannot  have  credit  both  ways. 
He  either  approved  of  the  perfidies 
he  subscribea,  or  acted  upon  tiiem  in 
opposition  to  his  conscience.      So 
far  as  his  earnest  desire  for  peace 
was  engaged  in  these  transactions, 
he  might  have  felt  that  he    had 
already  done  enough,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  round  a  reconciliation,  by 
assenting  to  a  course  of  treacheries 
which  he  must  have  abhorred ;  and 
when  that  failed  and  war  had  be- 
come  inevitable,  he    should  have 
vindicated  his  principles  by  with- 
drawing from  the  stage.    Tne  most 
eurious  contradiction  of  all  was,  that, 
being  foremost  amongst  those  who 
laboured  for  peace,  he  was  equally 
prominent  in  his  exposure  of  him- 
self in  the  field,  assigning    as    a 
reason  for  so  conspicuous  a  display 
of  heroism,  the  necessity  of  show- 
ing to  the  world  that  his  love  of 
peace  did  not  proceed  from  any  fear 
of  war. 
These  contradictions  and  incon* 


sistencies  evince  a  weakness  of  will 
strangely  opposed  to  the  received 
notions  of  Falkland's  character,  and 
above  all  to  his  undaunted  bravcsry 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  qualities 
of  moral  and  physical  courage  were 
not  mingled  in  him  in  equal  proper* 
tions;  and  his  nature  appears  to 
have  been  too  sensitive  ana  impres- 
sionable for  the  stratagems  in  which 
he  became  entangled  in  the  service 
of  the  king.  It  must  be  felt  that  he 
comes  out  of  them  like  a  man  who 
was  always  placed  in  dilemmas,  for 
which  of  all  men  he  was  the  least 
qualified  by  taste,  habit,  or  capacity. 
X  et  in  spite  of  the  shadows  that 
fell  upon  nis  path  from  the  moment 
he  renounced  his  political  con- 
nexions with  Pym  and  Hampden,  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  charm  which 
attaches  to  him  in  his  personal  rela* 
tions,  and  the  melancnoly  interest 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  inci- 
dents of  his  life.  A  scholar  and  a 
poet,  a  munificent  patron  of  letters, 
distiuguished  in  his  house  by  the 
genial  grace  of  his  hospitalities^  and 
m  the  field  of  battle  by  a  spirit  of 
sanspeur  et  som  reprocKe^ 


le  will  always  be  regarded  as  one 
who,  notwithstanding  many  errors 
of  judgment,  reflected  lus^  upon 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  sacrifikced 
at  the  early  age  of  four-and-thirty. 

The  bio^phy  of  Lord  Capell  is 
more  stirring  and  will  probably  be 
found  more  attractive  on  that  acs 
count,  than  the  memoir  of  Fa]k« 
land.  He,  too,  commenced  lus  par- 
liamentary career  on  the  side  or  the 
patriots,  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  all  at  once  went  over  to  uie 
king.  Joining  his  majesty  at  York,he 
was  aflerwanis  present  at  the  raisinsr 
of  the  standard  at  Nottingham,  ana 
thenceforth  became  one  of  the  most 
active  and  enterprising  adherents  of 
hunted  royalty  throu^out  the  cala- 
mitous incidents  of  the  war  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  king's  family.  His 
life  is  a  sort  of  microoosmof  the  fly- 
ing camp  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
court,  in  which  he  personally  parti- 
cipated. It  is  related  with  vigour 
and  skill,  and  displays  to  much  ad- 
vantage the  versatihty  and  literaiy 
power  of  the  writer. 

We  need  not  trace  Lord  CapeU 
through  the  struggles  of  sequestra- 
tion, tne  escapes  and  wandmngs  in 
Jersey  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
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the  subsequent  return  to  England-^ 
circumBtantial  details  which  form  a 
part  of  the  eeneral  history,  and  for 
a  minate  and  vivid  account  of  which 
the  reader  maybe  referred  to  the 
narrative  before  ns.  Passing  over 
these  incidents,  we  come  to  that 
memorable  closing  scene  of  his  life 
which,  as  it  forms  the  most  striking 
passage  in  his  career,  has  receive! 
the  li^gest  share  of  attention  from 
his  bic^rapher. 

Having  obtained  a  pass  to  return 
to  England,  and  being  permitted  by 
the  House  of  Lords  to  reside  at  his 
own  house,  he  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied himself  ostensibly  in  making  a 
imposition  for  deUnquen(^..  But 
his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  king  was 
not  to  be  extinguished  by  any  terrors 
the  Parliament  could  inspire.  His 
majesty  was  at  Hampton  Court,  in 
the  hands  of  the  army,  and  thither 
Lord  Capell  repaired  to  pay  his  duty/ 
This  lea  to  a  renewal  of  his  secret 
correspondence  with  Clarendon  and 
others,  having  for  its  object  the  re- 
kindling of  the  flame  of  loyalty  and 
the  collecting  of  resources  to  resusci- 
tate the  hopeless  contest.  The  next 
move  was  in  Essex,  where  the  roy- 
alists made  a  bold  demonstration 
under  Goring  and  l^orwich ;  and 
where  they  were  joined  by  CapeU, 
Lucas,  Lisle,  and  Grascoigne,  who, 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  Fairfax, 
shut  memSelves  up  in  Colchester. 
The  issue  is  well  known.  After  a 
protracted  siege,  Colchester,  starved 
and  riddled,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  mercy;  Lucas  and  Lisle 
were  executed  on  the  spot,  Gas- 
coigne  was  spared  on  the  ground  of 
his  being  a  foreigner,  and  Capell  was 
reserved  for  trial  by  the  parliament, 
who,  finding  him  ^ilty  of  high 
treason,  sentenced  him  to  death. 

Great  credit  must  be  given  to 
Lady  Theresa  Lewis  for  the  careful 
and  dispaasionate  spirit  in  which  she 
sifts  the  evidence  and  traces  the 
whole  course  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Capell :  and  how- 
ever opinions  may  differ  in  reference 
to  the  justice  or  humanity  of  the 
verdict  which  doomed  him  to  the 
scaffold,  there  cannot  be  any  hesita- 
tion in  awarding  to  his  biographer 
the  highest  praise  for  the  abihty  and 
impartiality  with  which  she  has 
treated  a  question  often  discussed 
before,  but  never  with  so  much  ful- 


ness alid  clearness  of  statement. 
The  cases  of  Capell,  Lucas,  and 
Lisle  were  not  in  all  aspects  similar. 
There  were  special  points  upon  which 
they  presented  special  differences ; 
but  they  all  came  within  the  same  in* 
terpretation  of  treason  to  the*  state. 
Capell  himself  had  the  courage  to 
assert  to  Lreton,  that  as  they  were 
all  equally  concerned  (alluding  to 
Lucas  and  Lisle),  they  should  havQ 
all  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  if  he 
had  been  condemned  with  his  com- 
panions, the  verdict  would  at  least 
have  fallen  within  the  operation  of 
those  military  tribunals  whose  de- 
cisions, howeVer  their  severity  might 
be  lamented,  could  not  be  arraigned 
on  the  ground  of  illegality  or  in- 
justice. But  the  quarter  wnich  waa 
given  to  him  at  that  moment  justified 
to  some  extent  the  belief  that  his 
life  would  be  spared,  although  in 
handing  him  over  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  civil  power,  no  such  expec- 
tation was  or  could  be  imnlied.  Li 
the  course  subsequently  aaopted  by 
the  two  houses  of  Parliament  there 
are  traces  of  vacillation  which  still 
further  encouraged  the  reliance  of 
Lord  Capell's  friends  upon  the  mercy 
of  his  judges;  but  the  crisis  that 
was  coming— the  ^at  catastrophe 
that  was  now  looming  over  the  deli- 
berations of  the  legislature— -appears 
to  have  led  the  Commons  to  the  ulti- 
mate conviction  that  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  and  derogatory  to  its  jus- 
tice to  extend  to  a  peer  a  measure 
of  forbearance  that  had  been  with- 
held from  men  of  lesser  rank  and  in- 
fluence. We  cannot  agree  with  his 
able  bio^pher  that  he  was  '  tried 
for  his  life  and  condemned  to  death, 
in  spite  of  assurance  of  fair  quarter* 
We  find  no  such  assurance  given  in 
any  formal  or  authoritative  shape ; 
but  the  question  is  nevertheless  fairly 
argued  and  exhausted  in  the  lumi- 
nous investigation  to  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted by  I^dy  Theresa. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room 
to  enter  upon  the  Hfe  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  enlightened  of  the  king's 
supporters,  who,  like  Falkland  and 
Capell,  began  his  public  career  in 
the  ranks  of  the  reformers  and 
ended  it  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
but  who,  more  fortunate  than  they, 
lived  to  hail  the  era  of  Hie  Bestora- 
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ixm,  and  ta  be  rewarded  for  Ms 
fidelity  and  reinstated  in.  his  hononrs. 
The  biography  is  crowded  with  vain- 
able  matter,  and  carries  ns  into 
scenes  which  develop  sources  of  in- 
terest of  a  difiOsrent  character  from 
those  which  constitute  the  attraction 
of  the  preceding  narratiyes ;  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  by  a  judicious  choice 
01  subjects,  the  writer  has  been 
enablea  to  avoid  the  tediousness  of 
Tepeatin|^  the  same  incidents,  al- 
though baling  with  the  same  general 
subject,  and  to  impart  freshness  and 
individuality  to  each  of  her  memoirs. 
If  in  our  notice  of  this  work  we 
have  given  more  space  to  the  bio- 
grraphy  of  Falklana  than  to  that  of 
vxe  omers,  it  is  because  his  name  is 


more  familiar  in  the  moatha  of 
in  relation  to  the  chivalry  of  tiae 
cavaliers;  but  the  general  reader 
will  probably  discover  more  intesesi 
of  a  dramatic  and  exciting  kind,  and. 
closer  views  of  the  eventful  life  oT 
the  period,  in  the  biogr^hies  ot 
Gapcll  and  Hertford.  Tskm  altoge- 
ther, they  form  an  excellent  pendant 
to  ike  Sistor$f  oT  the  £ebelUom, 
and  combine,  with  the  resp(MisiU» 
earnestness  of  the  political  memoir* 
some  of  the  most  fascinating  charae* 
teristics  of  the  romantic  ^ironide. 
The  work  is  written  throughout  in 
the  best  taste  and  displays  a  capa- 
city of  research  and  original  obaerr- 
ati^  'not  often  found  m  sodi  happy 
combination* 


STATE  Aim  PEOSPECTS  OF  FEANCE  AJSD  THE  CONTnCE^T 

OF  EUBOPE. 


HOW  differently  the  new  year  has 
opened  and  the  month  of  March 
commences  in  1852  from  what  was 
ffapposed  in  February  and  March 
1851.  At  those  two  periods,  now 
thirteen  andtwelve  months  ago,  reac- 
tionists, whether  of  the  Carlist  or 
Orleanist  shades,  onlydreamed  of  the 
progress  of  a  Sed  Kepubllc — ^mode- 
rate Hepublicans  only  feared  the 
progress  of  communism  and  socialism, 
and  liberal  constitutionalists  only  cour 
sidered  within  themselves  whether 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  to  use  an 
English  university  phi^e,  had  not 
proceeded  somewnat  too  fast  and 
furious  with  a  view  to  permanent 
results.  Behold  how  the  anticipa- 
tions of  all  have  been  disappointed. 
Everywhere  in  Europe,  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Spree,  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Manzanares,  from  the  Somme 
and  the  Moselle  to  the  Po  and 
the  Arno-— from  the  Bhine  and  the 
Elbe  to  the  Iser  and  the  Neva  and 
Yolga — reaction  is  uppermost  and 
military  and  autocratic  government 
triumpnant.  While  we  cannot  choose 
but  mnent  this  state  of  things  in  the 
interests  of  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation, and  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  in  arts,  in  uterature,  and 
in  commerce — on  the  other  hand  we 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the 
conduct  and  proceedings  of  the  move- 
ment party  everywhere  in  Europe 
afforded  but  too  many  occasions,  if 


not  reasonable  pretexts,  to  the  ene- 
mies of  all  freedom  of  thought  and 
all  political  liberty  in  GermanT,  m. 

•^^^y*  in  Hi«>gMy.  in  SwitsBerkmd. 
and  m  France. 

Though  nearly  all  the  states  of 
Germany  were  revolutionised  be- 
tween 1848  and  1850,  yet  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  neither  m  the  Central 
Parliament  at  Frankfort,  nor  in  the 
Parliaments  convoked  in  Austria^  in 
Prussia,  or  in  the  smaller  states,  did 
there  appear  a  single  practical  intel- 
lect, or  one  man  ralculated  by  oons- 
manding  talents  and  an  energetic 
will  to  have  an  ascendancy  over 
his  father  land.  Honest,  sincere, 
thoughtful,  brave,  and  respectaUe 
men  there  were  in  abundance ;  and 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  these  stood 
Heniv  von  Gragem,  now  a  settler  in 
the  United  States  of  America ;  but 
though  a  firm,  brave,  and  truly  inde- 
pendent character,  the  gift  was  not 
given  to  Gagem  to  innuence  or  to 
control  his  countiymen.  In  Prussia 
again  there  appeared  Badowitz,  a 
man  enjoying  the  favour  of  his  sove- 
reign and  the  j;ood-will  of  many  of 
the  boldest  thinkers  of  his  nation; 
but  though  a  general  officer  of  rare 
scientific  attamments,  and  prone  to 
abstract   speculations  on  torma  of 

government  and  constitutions,  ^Ba- 
owitz  was  unused  to  parliamentary 
and  political  life,  and  was  not  formed 
for  tne  contentions  of  pabhc 
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Uies.  In  Aiutria  there  was  less  of 
political  talent  than  in  Prossia,  or 
the  smaller  states.  J^o  man  of  eyeo. 
moderate  abilities  appeared*  or  who 
liad  the  least  inflnence  on  the  current 
c^  public  affairs.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem  as  though  firom  disuse,  the 
German  intellect  had  ceased  to  be 
practical,  and  had  become  more 
dreamy,  nebulous,  and  crazy  than 
usual.  The  fiction  of  Grerman  unity 
passed  away,  and  the  excesses  of  the 
democratic  purty  resulting  in  erimes 
of  murder  and  violence,  alienated 
snany  at  first  well  disposed  to  Ger- 
man freedom.  The  result  has  been, 
that  all  the  States  speaking  the 
German  tongue  are  in  as  bad,  if  not 
a  worse  condition  now,  than  they 
were  antecedently  to  1848.  In 
Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Pied- 
mont, public  affairs  are  positiyely 
worse  than  they  were  preyious  to 
February,  1848.  Suffice  it,  how- 
erer,  now  to  say,  that  the  extreme 
libml  party — ^and  the  party  look- 
ing for  the  TInita  lUuiana  were 
not  wholly  blameless.  We  have  no 
desire-— on  the  oantrary,  it  is  far 
from  our  wish — ^to  press  on  fallen 
men,  but  it  is  due  to  truth  to 
state  that  the  republican  party  in 
Italy  showed  themselyes  occasion- 
ally unyielding  and  impracticable. 
Wnen  they  might  haye  coalesced  or 
smoothed  the  way  to  a  combination 
with  the  liberal,  moderate,  and  oon- 
stitntional  parties,  they  stood  lofti^ 
aloof,  inyohring  themselves  in  thenr 
abstract  and  superhuman  virtue; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
common  enemy  has  alone  profited 
by  their  error.  Similar  mistakes 
were  committed  in  Hungary.  Ex- 
treme opinions  and  courses  appear 
to  have  oeen  hastily  adopted  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  wiuout  a  due 
regard  to  ultimate  consequences. 

We  are  aware  there  is  nothing  so 
easy  as  to  perform  the  part  of  cntic, 
sittmg  in  an  easy  chair  in  a  snug 
library,  with  books  and  papers 
around  you,  a  good  fire  blazmg  on 
the  hearth,  and  all  going  smoothly 
and  equally  on  in  tne  outer  world. 
The  men  engaged  in  revolutions  in 
Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Hun^pry, 
it  may  be  said,  were  not  in  a  position 
to  pause  and  balance,  or  to  weigh 
nicely,  each  scruple  of  opinion. 
There  may  be  some  truth  m  this 
pfea,  and  the  extreme  party  may 


have  generally  had  only  a  choice  of 
difficiuties.  But,  on  the  other  hand» 
they  not  seldom  showed  a  wilfaland 
headstrong  spirit  and  a  disposition 
far  too  prone  to  listen  to  strangers 
and  mere  condottieri.  Against  the 
brave  and  expatriated  Poles  we  do- 
not  mean  to  utter  a  word.  We 
must,  however,  say  it  is  one  of  th» 
peculiar  misfortunes  of  our  time  that 
the  expatriated  Poles,  whether  Bus* 
sian  or  Austrian,  have  been  thrown 
on  Central  Europe  with  all  their 
wrongs  and  sufferings,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  fiing 
themselves  heart  and  soul  into 
every  contest  between  oppression 
and  the  oppresscnrs — ^between  con- 
stituted authorities  and  insurgents 
— ^with  all  the  energy  of  despair. 
Wherever  their  counsels  have  oeen 
listened  to,  Hiey  have  advised  insur- 
rection ;  and  wnen  insurrection  had 
broken  out,  they  were  always  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  But  though 
we  can  scarcely  blame  the  Poles  ror 
holding  thia  langnage.  or  puTBmng 
this  line  of  conduct,  for  their  object 
is  to  regain  their  country  and  inde- 
pendence by  a  general  war,  yet  we 
conceive  Italians,  Grermans,  and 
Hungarians,  not  whoUy  blameless,, 
and  far  indeed  from  wise,  in  resort- 
ing to  Polish  counsels  or  to  Polish 
aid.  Kever,  in  the  history  of  na* 
tional  struggles  for  independence^ 
was  there  a  morepregnant  truth  than 
this — '  Who  wtmld  be  free,  them- 
selves must  strike  the  blow.' 

The  observations  we  have  made, 
apply  even  more  to  Polish  civil 
councils  than  to  military  aid ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Bem  and 
Dembinski  rendered  immense  mili- 
tary services  to  the  Hungarians. 
But  in  Germany  generally,  m  Italy, 
and  even  in  Hungary,  with  these 
and  a  few  other  exceptions,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  mineling 
of  the  Poles  either  in  the  oouncus  or 
in  the  strife  of  other  nations  was  far 
from  a  benefit  for  the  nations  receiv- 
ing such  perilous  aid.  We  are  not 
saying  that,  ccmsidering  how  the 
constitution  of  Poland  hSa  been  vio- 
lated, and  the  name  of  the  nation  as 
a  nation  has  been  blotted  out  of 
the  map  of  Europe,  the  eager  and 
yehement  feelinss  of  the  Poles  are 
not  very  natural,  but  what  we  are 
contendmg  is,  that  the  policy  of  im- 
porting Polish  wrongs  into  German, 
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Italian,  and  Hungarian  questions, 
was  ill-advised,  and  in  its  results 
unprosperous. 

Another  cause  that  discredited  all 
attempts  at  change  in  Europe  was 
the  prevalence  of  communistic  and 
socialist  doctrines ;  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  murders  of  Lich- 
nowski  and  Auerswald;  and  the 
exaggerated  doctrines  of  Hecker, 
Struve,  and  Robert  Blum  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  Blanquis,  Barbes, 
Loms  Blancs»  and  Learu  BoUins  in 
France.  Doctrines  such  as  these. 
And  put  forward  by  such  men,  pro- 
duced a  reaction  not  merely  in 
favour  of  authority,  but  in  favour  of 
what  is  called  a  strong  executive, 
meaning  thereby  a  military,  or 
autocratic,  or  non  -  parliamentary 
government.  Of  this  we  now  see 
the  unhappy  fruits,  not  merely  in 
-Germany  and  Italy,  but  in  France, 
for  sevefi  or  eight-and-thirty  years 
the  foremost  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
rank  a  man  of  the  mental  capa- 
city and  vigour  of  Mazzini  with 
the  Ledru  Eollins,  the  Heckers 
and  Struves,  or  the  Flocons,  or 
Caussidi^res ;  but  we  fear  that, 
even  Mazzini  has  sought  poli- 
tical objects,  if  not  impossible, 
very  impracticable  in  our  day. 
For  the  peaceable  reform  and  re- 
generation of  all  the  nations,  there 
was  hope  so  lon^  as  there  remained 
the  shadow  of  Ireedom  in  France  ; 
but  now  that  not  a  vestige  of  liberty 
Tcmains  in  that  country,  the  pros- 
pect of  the  continent  ot  Europe  is, 
it  must  be  confessed,  but  little 
cheering. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
recount  the  history  of  the  coup 
dHat  of  the  2nd  December.  That 
has  already  been  done  at  some  length 
in  our  January  number,  but  we  may 
remark  that  for  the  last  eleven  weeks 
the  cx)nduct  of  M.  L.  N.  Bonaparte 
has  been  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  an  individual  who  has  set  at 
nought  all  laws,  both  human  and 
divine.  The  ordinary  government 
of  the  country  has  been  carried  on, 
not  by  the  written  laws,  but  by  a 
series  of  arbitrary  decrees,  unex- 
ampled for  tyranny  and  the  arbitraiy 
stretch  of  lawless  power.  France, 
it  should  be  spoken  aloud,  is  degraded 
and  disgraced,  and  seems  lor  the 
moment  utterly  apathetic  and  pros- 


trate.   It  is  a  bitter  and  hmniliiiting 
sight  to  look  on  such  a  state  of  things, 
but  for  the  present,  or  perhaps  far 
one,  two,  three,  or  even  six  months 
to  come,  there  appears  no  remedy. 
But  that  the  remedy  will  come  at 
last,  and  as  swiftly  and  as  surely  as 
the  calamity,  we  have  no  more  dotabt 
than  we  have  of  our  own  existence. 
Paris  is  still,  is  sullen,  is  quiet  if  you 
will,  but  not  submissive.     Of  the 
spirit  that  broods  in  men's  minds 
and  lies   deeply  imbedded  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  within  that  same  city 
of  Paris — ^no  man,    from   reading 
French  newspapers,  can  have  any 
idea  whatever.    The  press  is  for  the 
moment  utterly  and    entirely   ex- 
tinct.   There  are  but  half  a  doz^i 
instead  of  the  dozen  morning^  and 
half  a  dozen  evening  newspapers 
which  were  wont  to  appear,  till  the 
early  days  of  December.     All  the 
republican,  democratic,  libeitd,  and 
Orleans  organs  are  destroyed — their 
writers  in  exile,  their  printing  offices 
shut  up,  their  types  scattered — the 
brevets  d'imprimeur  arbitrarily  with- 
drawn from  their  proprietors   and 
printers.    The  CoTutitutionnel,  once 
the  sentinel  of  the  public  liberty,  is 
now  the  mere  fulsome  flatterer  of 
the  Prince  President,  as  they  call  M. 
Bonaparte;   the  Dibats  is  obliged 
to  use  the  greatest  discretion  in  the 
handling  or  the  most  ordinary  topics, 
and  is  forced  altogether  to  renounce 
any  comment  or  remarks  on  the 
measures  of  the  French  government. 
The  Steele,  which  is  stiU  allowed  to 
subsist,  would  scarcely  be  recognised 
by  any  one  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  paper  four  short  months  ago. 
The  types  indeed  are  the  same,  and 
in  the  Monday  paper  the  commercial 
news  is  pretty  much  as  of  old,  but 
all  else  is  changed.    There  are  no 
leading  articles.     All  the  writers, 
from   Louis    Jourdan    and   Pierre 
Bernard,  down  to  Emile  do  Lab^ 
dolli^re,  are  utterly  silent — or  have 
temporarily  withdrawn  fix)m  France. 
M.  fiippoiyte  Lamarche  indeed  is 
allowed  now  and  again  to  tnuislate 
a  passage  from  English  newspapers 
or  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
chances  of  a  change  of  ministry  in 
England,  but  even  this  permission  is 
rigorously  fenced  and  guarded  hj  a 
jealous  censorship — for  no  paper  is 
allowed  to  publish  an  article  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to  and  ap- 
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? roved  of  at  the  Mmistry  of  the 
nterior.  Not  aword  of  tram  against 
the  goTemment,  or  againgt  one  of 
the  supporters  of  the  government,  is 
allow^  to  ooze  ont  even  in  a  stray 
paragraph.    WhUe  acoonnts  of  So- 
cialism, Commnnism,  and  !Red  Be- 
poblicanism  have  been  mixed  up  with 
the  most  horrible  and  revolting  de- 
floriptions  of  fabulous  crimes — ^while 
^kdtecuue  are  stated  to  have  been 
pillaged— onurders,    robberies,   and 
rapes,  and  even  worse  crimes  to  have 
been  committed — and  such  details 
have  been  carefully  sent  to  EngUsh 
papers  by  purveyors  of  horrors  in 
the  interest  of  the  President,  not 
one  word  is  allowed  to  be  uttered  in 
France  in  contradiction  of  the  lies, 
however  specific  and  satisfaotoiy  the 
evidence.    Thus  it  was  stated  in  a 
London  journal,  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  that   certain  Socialists 
had  broken  into  a  convent  at  Cl»- 
mecy,  had  abused  the  inmates,  and 
had  afterwards  proceeded  to  more 
infamous    extremities    at   a   bova* 
school ;  yet  to  this  day  this  horriole 
accusation  has  never  been  substan- 
tiated, and  though   courts-martisl 
have  been  sitting  at  Clamecy  for  the 
trial  of  prisoners,  and  also  courts  of 
assize,  yet  no   crimes   resembling 
these  in  atrocitjr  appear  to  have  come 
either  before  tne  ConseOs  de  Guerre 
or  the  Cours  d' Assises.  The  journal 
which  originally  published  this  state- 
ment has  through  its  Paris  oorre- 
jpondent,  to  its  very  great  credit,  re- 
marked no  less  than  twoorthree  times 
•on  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  these 
horrible  accusations  on  the  trials  of 
the  rioters,  but  for  one  who  may  read 
the  remarks,  there,  are  twenty  who 
will  remember  the  original  accUsa- 
Uon.    In  fact  it  is  now  well  known 
to  every  man  acquainted  with  Paris 
that  there  has  been  aregular  officina 
•oi  these  fabrications  concocted  by 
the  Yerons,  the  De  Gesenas,  the 
Delamarres,  the  Cucheval  de  Cla- 
rignys,  and    the  Granier  de  Cas- 
sagnacs. 

No  man  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  has  played  a  more  im- 
portant, or  we  may  sav,  a  more  dis- 
creditable part  in  reference  to  the 
Press,  than  this  same  Dr.  Louis 
Veaon,  and  we  may  therefore  be 
pardoned  for  dwelling  a  short  time 
on  the  history  of  a  personage  who 
iias  become  a  power  in  the  state. 
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Yeion  must  now  be  in  his  59th  or 
60th  year.  He  was  bom  at  Paris, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
G^ermain,  in  which  his  father  kent  a 
stationer's  shop  in  the  Bue  du  Bac. 
About  the  period  of  the  second  Ee- 
storation,  m  1815,  Yeron,  who  had 
studied  medicine  at  the  hospital  of 
La  Charity,  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  and  for  two  or 
three  years  essayed  to  practise, 
without  having  become  a  formidable 
rival  to  either  Broussais  or  Andral. 
Li  1818,  finding  the  Parisian  public 
insensible  to  his  medical  merits,  he 
determined  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  press,  and  enrolled  himself  in 
the  QuotidiSnne,  then  distinguished 
by  the  fervour  of  its  monarchical 
and  religious  convictions.  Bis  devo- 
tion was  rewarded,  in  1822,  by  the 
being  named  Professor  of  Physio- 
logy to  the  SocieU  dsBawnesLettrea. 
This  sinecure  allowed  the  doctor 
abundant  leisure  to  invent  a  patent 
medicine,  well  known  in  aB.  the 
chemists'  shops  of  Paris,  and  in 
most  of  those  of  London,  as  the 
P6te  Peetorale  of  Be^nauU  Aind, 
Begnault,  a  chemist  m  the  Bue 
Caumartin,  limited  himself  to  the 
fabrication  and  sale  of  this  sove- 
reign specific  for  coughs  and  ca- 
tarrhs; but  the  fortunate  proprietor 
of  the  medicine  was  Yeron,  who— 
owing  to  the  facilities  which  his  con- 
nexion with  the  press  afforded  him 
for  the  advertisement  of  the  article— 
is  said,  even  in  the  first  years  of  the 
vogue  of  the  Pdte,  to  have  netted 
between  30002.  and  4000/.  a  year, 
and  subseouently  sums  much  more 
considerable.  The  piety  and  royalism 
of  Dr.  Yeron  were  so  remarkable  in 
the  earlv  days  of  Charles  X.  that 
M.  Sosmene  de  la  Bochefoucauld 
named  the  modem  Esculapius  Me- 
deein  des  Mtu^s  Boyaux.  After 
the  Bevolution  of  July  the  Carlism 
of  M.  Yeron  gave  place  to  an  ardent 
Louis  Philippe-ism,  and  thanks  to  the 
good  offices  of  M.  Aguado,  the 
Danker,  he  was  appointed  in  ^831 
to  the  direction  of^the  Opera.  In 
this  lucrative  place,  in  seven  or 
eight  years,  he  made  a  verv  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  and  when  he 
sold  his  appointment  in  1838,  was 
enabled  to  purchase  a  share  in  the 
Cotutitutumnel,  Subsequently,  in 
1843,  other  shares  of  this  journal 
were  in  the  market,  and  when  it 
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was  reduced  to  a  Bmall  oiroiilation, 
M.  Yeron  became  the  varehtmet 
o£  them  for  a  very  Bmau  and  in* 
Bignificant  simiy  for  the  cironlation 
<n  the  journal  was,  at  that  period,  not 
above  3000.  Eugene  Sue,  however, 
was  then  in  his  gfeatest  pomdaril^, 
having  just  pubushed  his  Mytihrei 
de  Paris,  and  Yeron  having  be- 
spoken of  him  a  romance,  for  which 
he  agreed  to  pay  100,000  francs,  to 
appear  as  a  f^mMn^femUetont  an* 
noonced  this  fact  not  merely  in  the 
journals  but  placarded  it  throughout 
Paris.  The  result  was  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  (htutUutumnel  rose  6om  8000 
to  30,000.  The  romance  of  which 
we  spisak  was  The  Wandering  Jew, 
Such  is  the  man  who,  after  the 
events  of  the  10th  December,  1848, 
offered  his  journal  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon, and  who  now,  thanks  to  the 
support  he  has  rendered,  is  en* 
abled  to  make  prefects  and  sub* 
prefects  and  who  looks  himself 
to  be  a  senator,  if  not  indeed  a 
minister.  Cassagnac,  the  right- 
hand  man  ef  Verim,  who  has  written 
to  uphold  the  divine  mission  of  M« 
Louis  N.  Bonaparte,  to  maintain 
order,  and  to  brmse  the  head  of  re* 
volution,  is  the  person  to  whom  M. 
Constant  Hilbey  sent  a  silver  tea* 
pot,  value  200  francs,  four  silver 
diflhes,  and  six  spoons,  for  the  notice 
of  a  volume  oi  his  poems  in  the 
columns  of  the  Preeee,  when  Cassag- 
nac was  connected  with  that  joumfu, 
a  bribe  which  the  virtuous  journalist 
did  not  reject.  The  character  drawn< 
of  this  Cassagnac  by  his  ex-friend 
Girardin  is  not  the  most  flattering. 
He  calls  him  an  impudent  Gascon, 
who  was  flogged  at  Toulouse,  and 
who  sent  about  proanectuses  of  the 
Spoque.'hj  mounteoanks  showily 
clothed  to  excite  attention.  Cassag* 
nac  is  however  now  in  tBe  highest 
favour  with  the  ruler  of  France,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  legislative  chamber 
in  the  interest  of  the  government, 
and  08  he  is  protected  by  a  man  who 
has  a  divine  mission  there  is  no 
saying  what  he  may  come  to,  should 
his  patron  remain  six  months  longer 
in  the  position  he  now  occupes. 
Another  vaunter  of  the  '  divine 
mission'  of  M.  Bonaparte,  M. 
Cucheval  Clavigny,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  ConHiUiUonnel  to 
the  censorship,  and  is  also  a  Go- 
vernment candidate  for  the  Corps 


Legislaiif.   Hiese  three  individnalSp. 
with  the  Delamarres  and  llie  !>• 
Cesenas  of  the  Patrie,  are  the  oom- 
mittee  of  Ave,  working  at  two  organa 
of  the  press  to  a  common  intent^ 
who  have  invented  the  conspiraciea 
and  crimes  which,  it  is  contended^ 
justify  the  '  divine  mission'  of  di^ 
man  whom  they  blasphemonaly  call 
the  political  saviour  <n  France.  The 
system,  however,  was  felt  to  be  in- 
complete without  the  censorahm— 
that  oensonhip  repudiated  by  public 
opinion  in  1789,  and  which,  even  at 
that  epoch,  was  a  vain  formaK^, 
eombined,  as  it  might  have  beesi, 
with  stete  prisons  and  lettres  de 
eaekei.    Sixty-three  years^  ago,  the 
suppression  of  an  institution  which 
has  been  revived  in  1862  waa  de- 
manded by  the  three  orders  on  the 
convooatiim  of  the  States-GeneraL 
At  the  epodi  of  which  we  speak,  the 
royal  censors,  nevertheless,  no  loziger 
exerted  their  functions,  so  that  in 
1789  the  very  name  of  censorship-^ 
therealitydid  not  exist — ^hadbeoOTie 
odious  to  the  French  people.    Br  a 
special  law  of  1791  uie  censoranm 
was  in  terms  abolished,  and  the  woA 
'  censure'  only  appears  in  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  year  3,  as  oome* 
crating   the   principle   fhat  every 
citicen  has  a  right  to  censure  Hie 
acts  of  the  government.    The  to* 
esteblishment  of  so  hateful  a  system, 
like  many  of  the  worst  acts,  may  be 
tnu»d  to  the  Consulate.    It  was, 
however,  under  the  Empire  that  it 
was  organized  in  its  largest  dimen- 
sions, and  it  is  the  Imperial  system 
we  now  see  revived.    Then,  as  now» 
a  new  department  was  created  under 
the  title  of  Direction  ^Sn^ale  de 
rimprimerie  et  dela  labrairie.    A 
censor  then,  as  now,  was  imposed 
on  each  journal.    The  IMate,  then 
called  the  Jummal  de  rjSmpif^,  had 
for  ite  censor,  Etienne ;  the  QtaeUe 
de  JPrance,  M.  Tissot ;  the  JourtuU 
de  Paris,  M.  Jay.     In  180i  and 
1806,   dramatic  authors   and  dra- 
matic criticisms  were  subjected,  as 
at  jpresent,  to  the  censures  of  the 
ministry  of  police.    Kot  more  than 
ten   dajTs   ago,  M.  Armand   Ber- 
tin,  the  proprietor  of  the  Dibats, 
was  summoned  before  the  axithori- 
ties  because  he  had  committed  the 
inexpiable  crime  ofpublishing  a  dra* 
mabc  criticism  of  Jules  Janin,  mm* 
auiorisaium.     This  strictness  is  as 
rigorously  enforced  as  to  the  new 
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dramaido  works,  vrhedier  in  tragedy, 
comedy,  or  Tandeyillaa.  During  t£e 
iBmpire,  the  ancient  dajsaical  works 
could  not  be  reprinted  wfu  approha" 
tion;  and  for  aiu^ht  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  a  luce  rule  preyailB 
now.  The  first  Bonsq^tarte,  Doth  as 
consul  and  as  emperor,  used  to  de- 
claim against  the  reading  <^  the 
classics,  and  we  find  a  series  of  dia- 
tribes to  the  same  tune  in  an  organ 
of  his  nephew,  the  Pftrisian  UmcerM^ 
durinff  the  past  month  of  February. 
The  Unio9r$,  as  wdl  as  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert,  wishes  to  revive,  not  the 
Greek  of  Homer  and  Thuey dides,  or 
the  Latin  of  Yirgil  and  Horace,  but 
the  Greek  and  I^tin  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church. 

In  reality,  there  is  abundant  truth 
in  the  remark,  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  All  the  Impe- 
rial usages,  whether  as  to  laws,  cua- 
.  toms,  or  oostomes^haye  been  revived. 
£ven  in  the  law  published  on  the 
press  a  fewdays  ago,  there  is  scarcely 
aprovision  tliat  may  not  be  found  in 
the  Imperial  decrees  of  nearly  half 
a  centrnT"  ago.  It  is  a  fkct  equally 
melaiudioly  and  humiliating,  in  con- 
sidering  recent  events,  tiw  Louis 
Xynl.,  by  the  declaration  of  St. 
Omer,  recognised  the  liberty  of  the 
press  eifiiit  and  thirty  ]^eanago.  The 
words  (tt  this  dedamtion  were,  Lu 
X^romfoU  ojU  le  droU  de  jpubUer  ei 
de  foAre  imfrimer  leu/re  apkUone 
em  ee  cot^brmomt  atuf  loie  fei  doieetU 
reprimei*  lee  dbme  de  eette  Ubert^. 
And  though  by  the  charter  of  1890, 
a  still  more  solemn  and  positive  de- 
dacation  was  made,  in  dear  and 
precise  terms,  to  the  effect  that  La 
eeneure  tte  serajamaie  ritabUe  en 
iFranee^  yet  botn  these  provisions 
ere  disroKarded  by  the  absolute  die* 
tator  and  lyrant,  whose  will  is  now 
aeceptedforoositivelaw.  M.Bona» 
parte  evidently  considers  the  French 
nation,  and  all  that  ia  within  it,  as  his 
property,  and  that  he  may  impose 
on  it  wnatever  phantasies  his  wicked 
will  suggests.  There  are  among 
us  peome  silly  enough  to  believe 
that  theDictator  is  a  patenial  despoil 
and  Ihat  he  puts  the  strait-waistcoat 
<m  the  mind  of  Franoe  wholly  and 
solely  because  the  nation  n  in  a  state 
of  lunacy ;  but  if  he  were  sooh  a  cha- 
racter as  is  described,  men  would-be 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  oensors 
distinjzuiahed  for  their  honour  and 
infiezunlity.— men  inaooeasible  to 


corruption  or  to  interest,  to  fear,  to 
fiivour,  or  to  affection.  Even  with 
such  men  in  office,  a  censorship  must 
be  considered  as  a  badge  of  slavery ; 
but  how  pitiable  must  be  the  case  of 
jmblio  writers,  when  their  lucubra- 
tions are  subjected  to  the  considerap 
tion  of  officials  who  have  neither  lite- 
rature, character,  nor  honour.  The 
new  law  on  the  press,  published 
in  the  daily  journals  of  the  20th 
and  2l8t  of  February,  transcends 
in  arbitrariness  anytlung  that  had 
ever  been  dreamed  of  by  Charles 
2.  or  by  Poli^iac,  or  that  was 
conceived  by  the  first  Bonaparte. 
No  journal  can  be  established 
without  the  authority  of  the  Go- 
yemment,  and  no  foreign  journal 
can  circulate  without  its  permission. 
Any  one  landing  in  France  with  an 
English  newspaper  in  his  pocket* 
which  is  prohibited,  is  liable  to  aa 
imprisonment  from  one  month  to  a 
year  and  to  a  fine  of  from  100  to 
5000  francs.  The  security,  or  what 
the  Parisian  correspondents  of  Eng- 
lish newspapen  strangely  call  the 
'  caution  money,'  is  fixed,  At  200O2.« 
and  the  stamp  duty  is  extended  to 
all  political  writings  of  less  than  ten 
printed  sheets.  G9ie  stamp  b  raised 
from  five  centimes  to  six  for  ordip 
naij  papers,  and  to  seven  for  num- 
bers containing  a  romaatrfBuilleUm, 
Two  eondemnations  fi>r  offenl^es 
against  this  iniquitous  ordinance  it 
is  provided  lead  to  the  suppression 
of  a  joumaL  Offences  aj;am8t  the 
press  are,  moreover,  multiplied  with 
perverse  and  pettifogging  mgenuiiy. 
The  publication  of  tiilse  news,  or  of 
documents  which  turn  out  to  be  in- 
oorrect  or  unauthentic,  leads  to  fines 
varying  from  60  to  1000  franca. 
Without  publidty,  as  all  our  readers 
are  aware,  there  can  be  nothing  but 
tyranny,  malversation,  and  corrup- 
tion ;  yet,  under  this  ukase,  worthj 
of  the  meridian  of  Morocco,  it  is 
forbidden  to  rej^ort  the  proceedings 
in  the  Senate, — ^it  is  forbidden  to  re- 
port the  proeeedinss  in  the  Council 
of  State, — ^it  is  forbidden  to  report 
Ihe  prooeedings  for  offences  by  the 
press  against  the  law  itself.  Nor 
does  the  tyiannj  end  here.  The 
publication  of  drawings,  prints,  Ac., 
without  the  previous  permission  of 
the  minister  of  police,  is  forbidden, 
and  the  publishers'  and  booksellers' 
trades  are  both  placed  under  the 
aonoyingi  vexatious,  and  arbitrary 
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syBtem  of  licences.  As  though  the 
measure  of  tpranny  were  not  brim 
frill,  the  President  of  the  Bepnblic, 
as  this  irresponsible  autocrat  is 
strangely  called,  is  to  possess  the 
right  of  suspending  every  jonmal  at 
pteasore  for  two  months.  One  oonld 
understand  such  a  system  as  this  in 
Siberia  or  in  Bnssia,  where  serfdom 
nrevails,  a  ootmtry  which  has  never 
Known  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or 
freedom  of  any  kind ;  but  in  France, 
—in  the  France  of  1789, 1791, 1814, 
1830,  and  1848,  it  does  really  seem 
incredible.  Conceal  or  disguise  it 
as  we  may,  journalism  or  newspaper 
writing  is,  for  the  present,  dead 
within  ninety  minutes  sail  of  Eng- 
land. The  despotic  law  is  not  aimed 
at  low  or  scurrilous  journals,  atiiick- 
ing  prirate  character,  but  it  is  aimed 
at  the  very  highest  class  of  political 
writing,  —  at  the  most  temperate 
and  logical  discussions.  The  truth 
is,  that  unbridled  tyranny  cannot 
exist  if  the  smallest  ray  of  light  or 
free  discussion  is  allowed  to  enter 
France.  TheremustbenoHberfyof 
thought,  or  tongue,  or  of  the  press. 
The  expression  of  thought,  if  not 
thought  itself,  must  be  annihilated. 
"Not  only  must  the  press  of  France  be 
gagged  and  manacled,  but  measures 
must  be  taken  to  exclude  the  free 
press  of  England.  Dr.  Yeron 
says  this  is  constitutional  physic ; 
Dr.  Yeron  says  that  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  France  reouires  this  regimen ; 
Dr.  Yeron  says  tnat  this  is  the  onl^ 
way  to  save  family  property  and  reh- 
gion,whicharestillmenacea.  Butwho 
believes  the  proprietor  of  the  Pdte 
pedorale  de  Be^nault,  or  the  Candi- 
date for  the  duunber  at  Landemau 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  was  rejected  by  the  brave 
Bretons,  because  his  opponent  told 
ihe  electors  that  Yeron  '  etait  un 
komme  gut  a^ait  fait  9a  fortune  h 
fnontrer  desfemmes  tatUes  nues.'  Is 
this  the  individual  who  is  now  the 
judge  of  religion,  morality,  order, 
and  law  P  Are  we,  however,  alto- 
gether, irrespectively  of  the  doctor's 
pre'nous  antecedents,  to  give  credit 
to  his  assertions  as  a  journalist  P  It 
cannot  be  foigotten  that  tlus  man, 
the  confidant  of  the  Elys^  in  1840, 
1850,  and  in  1851,  assured  us  daily 
throughout  these  three  years  that 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  no 
personal  ambition,  tampered  not 
with  the  army,  and  meditated  no 


coup  d^SUtt,    Nay,  so  far  did    He 
carry  the  system  of  deception  anid 
lying,  that  on  the  very  momin^  of 
the  2nd  of  December,  the  day   on 
which  the  coiwp  d'etat  was  stradr, 
there  appeared  an  article  in   tJie* 
Constituttownel,    showing   what     a 
ridicolous  supposition  a  cot^  eTdiat 
was  and  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  execute  it.     At  that  very 
time  the  five  generals  had  been 
seised  on;  thednimsof  thenstionftl 
guards  had  been  removed,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  them  beatinff  the 
rappel ;   and  the  first  act  o?  the 
game  of  Louis  Napoleon  had  been 
played  out. 

WeU  may  the  prince  jmndeait 
of  the  renublic,  as  M.  ^naparie 
is  absurdly  called,  aay  to  I>r. 
Yeron,  in  the  words  of  Poureeam- 
anae,  in  Moliere,  in  reference  to  the 
French  nation,  JEntre  nous  auires 
Jburhes  de  la  premiere  classe^  itovr 
ne  faisons  que  nous  iousr^  lorsque 
nous  trowoons  un  gtbier  si  ^aede. 
A  Question  mav,  however,  anae  by- 
ana-bye,  whemer,  in  reference  to 
the  English  journals  at  least,  a  so- 
lemn mtemational  treaty  ia  not 
violated  by  this  monstrous  law. 

If  the  traditions  of  the  empire 
are  ridiculoosly  travestied  in  the 
legislation  on  tiie  press,  they  ace 
more  servilely  followed  in  reference 
to   the   ministry   of  police.    The 
police  is  now  as  absc^ute,  as  active, 
and  as  arbitrary  as  in  the  daya  of 
Fouch^.     Sspionage  is,  under  M. 
Maupas,  earned  to  as  infamous  an 
extent  as  under  the  Duke  of  Otranto,. 
wilhout  one  of  the  excuses   that 
might  be  pleaded  from  1804  to  1814. 
Montesquieu  well  says,  UugMtmrnge 
n'est  jamais  tcUrahle,     Wheneter 
such  a  system  obtaina,  society,  if 
not  previously  vitiated  in  the  highest 
degree,  must  become  corrupted  to 
the  core.    All  the  relations  of  life 
are  thickly  sown  with  snares ;  and 
in  the  very  bosom  of  families  in* 

Gfttitude,  infamy  and  delations  are 
tched.  A  nation  watched  by 
legions  of  spies  must,  in  process  <n 
time,  become  as  putrid  and  rotten 
as  its  own  meuckards.  None  bat 
infamous,  double-dealing,  and  de- 
ceitful beings  ever  undnortake  the 
office  of  delators ;  and  when  such 
are  found  in  the  household  of  the 
principal  people  of  the  countiy,  the 
condition  of  a  nation  must  be  in  a 
mond  sense  deplorable.    It  waa  a 
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TepToaoH  made  to  d'Argenson,  the 
famous  minister  of  police,  that  he 
only  employed />^(m«  and  cwmins 
as  his  spies.  The  answer  of  the 
minister  was  significant.  '  Tnmvez 
fnai,'  said  he,  '  cThonnStes  gens  qui 
veuUlent  fairs  ce  mStisr.*  M.  Bona- 
parte calls  his  police,  like  his  govem- 
ment,  paternal ;  but  we  simple  peo- 
ple in  England  cannot  see  the  need, 
under  a  good  and  virtuous  system, 
of  making  every  man  suspeot  and 
distrust  his  neighbour.  Universal 
misanthropy  must  be  the  result  of 
such  a  system.  Where>  however, 
is  all  this  to  end?  Tlus,  heaven 
alone  knows ;  for,  as  a  clever 
Frenchman  said  to  us  the  other  day, 
in  conversation, '  Nouspouvons  nous 
attendre  a  tout  de  la  part  d'un  Louis 
X.I.  doubU  dHun  JSsuite*  Some  of 
the  qualities  of  Louis  XI.  disclose 
themselves  in  M.  Bonaparte,  and 
he  has  among  his  advisers  an  Oliver 
le  Dain  and  a  John  de  la  Balue. 

Fialin,  calling  himself  de  Persigny, 
— a  person  who  figured  both  in  the 
expeditions  of  Sfasburg  and  Bou- 
logne and  who  is  more  deeply  im- 
bued with  Kapoleonian  doctrines 
than  any  man  m  France,  with  the 
exception  of  M.  Bonaparte  himself-^ 
Fialm  is  a  short,  thm,  brown  little 
man,  with  dark  eyes,  and  a  mobile 
and  intelligent  countenance.  He 
speaks  with  fluency,  and  apparently 
with  earnestness  and  conviction;  but 
the  idea  always  rises  in  your  mind 
that  it  is  the  earnestness  and  con- 
viction of  an  attorney's  derk,  who  is 
desirous  of  persuading  you  that  his 
master  the  awmS  is  not  only  one  of 
the  cleverest,  but  also  one  of  the 
very  honestest  fellows  in  this  wicked 
world.  Above  all,  he  would  teU 
you  his  master  has  at  heart  the  in- 
terests of  the  poor  and  the  working 
classes.  M.  Fialin  is  not  without 
^fietM  .and  a  certain  quickness,  but 
of  politics  or  administration  he  has 
no  more  idea  than  any  intelligent 
man  you  might  mck  up  at  the  comer 
of  the  street.  The  only  notions  he 
has  of  government  are  to  conciliate 
the  amcultund  population,  thearmy, 
and  me  clergy,  and  to  sacrifice  to 
these  classes  the  interests  of  the 
hourgecisie.  Whether,  with  such 
ideas  as  these,  France  can  be 
governed  for  six  months  longer  in 
1852,  or  not  become  dangerous  to 
Sorope,  we  leave  rational  men  to 
decide.    From  the  composition  of 


the  Council  of  State  we  should,  how- 
ever, say  that  the  system  of  M. 
Bonaparte,  or  of  the  minister,  affords 
no  guarantee.  There  is  not  any  one 
name  of  weight  or  authority.  Not 
one  distinguished  parliamentarian  or 
administrator  has  accepted  office— 
the  most  presentable  name  being- 
that  of  a  man  called  Baroche,  a  third- 
rate  advocate,  who  was  for  a  short 
period  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
Bubsequentiy  Minister  of  Foreisn 
Afiairs.  Tke  Senators,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  generals^- 
such  as  Baraguay  d'Himers,  Cas* 
tellane,d'Hautpoui  andHusson,  and 
a  couple  of  admirals,  such  as  Hugon 
and  Casy,  none  of  whom  have 
political  talents  —  are  mere  non- 
entities, or  worse  than  non-entities, 
men  of  indifferent  character,  or  of 
infamous  repute.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Senators  are  to  wear 
fine  dresses  richly  spangled,  and  the 
velvet  of  which  is  to  be  charged  at 
80  francs  a  yard.  Nothing  of  so 
costW'  a  nature  beiog  produ^,  the 
stufi'^has  been  specialhr  made  to> 
order,  and  this  it  is  noped  will  satisfy 
the  ouvrisrs  of  that  celebrated  dtf 
called  Lyons,  so  often  the  scene  of 
discontent  and  insurrection.  Hie 
velvet  dress  of  each  Senator,  it  is 
estimated,  will  cost  2000  francs,  or 
SOL  of  our  money.  Surely  a  ruler 
who  thus  encourages  trade  deserves, 
say  those  who  cry  up  his  'divine- 
mission,'  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the 
ouvrisrs, 

.  But  even  in  the  frippery  of  the 
Senate  there  is  nothmg  original. 
The  mere  '  toggery,*  so  to  speak,  of 
the  question  was  regulated  and. 
determined  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Napoleon.  There  ia  a  spirit  of 
servile  imitation  about  the  present 
man  more  remarkable  than  com- 
mendable. Anything  good  or  tole- 
rable in  the  system  of  the  great 
Napoleon  he  eschews,  and  only 
adheres  to  that  whidi  is  ridiculous 
or  misduevous.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  should  the  Senate  of  1852 
ever  meet,  that  it  wiU  be  as  servila 
as  the  Senat  Conservateur,  in  which 
there  were  only  four  or  five  inde* 
pendent  men,  among  whom  we  may 
name  Gregoire,  Ganit,  and  Lan|m- 
nais.  Yet  these  base  and  crouching 
slaves,  at  the  first  ,breath  of  evu 
fortune,  were  the  foremost  to  pro- 
nounce the  dscJUance  of  the  man 
whom  they  adopted  and  on  whom. 
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ihcra' had  often  baseljr  fawned.  By- 
ana-bye»when  iinancialand  political 
difficuldea  press  around  the  occupant 
of  the  Elys^  or  the  Tuileriea,  the 
most  damoronsy  it  is  probable,  in 
<erying  d  biu  le  Ufrauit  will  be  those 
very  Sybarite  senators  clothed  in 
Tehret  at  80  francs  the  yard. 

Such  despicable  time-servers  as 
Baroche,     Fould,     Eouher,     and 
Ma^ne,  who  evaded  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  hardier  criminau,  Be 
Morny  and  Le  iU>y  St.  Amaud,  will 
in  the  hour  of  danger  be  the  first  to 
desert  a  man  whom  they  now  adulate 
and  adore   aa  the  saviour  of  his 
country.  Alas!  pooroountry.  Neither 
the  largesses  of  this  man  now,  northe 
extravagance  xji  what  ia  called  hia 
*  Maistm  Miliitrire,'  will  save  him 
Id.  tibe  d«r  of  ealamity.    M.  Bona- 
parte, who  haa  no    military  rank 
whatever,  but  who  yet  wears  the 
dress  of  a  iVenoh  general  officer,  haa 
eleven  aide-de<camp8,  among  whom 
may  be  numbered  one  general  of  di* 
viaion,  &ur  senerala  otbrignde,  two 
eoloneis  of  we  line,  two  cdonels  of 
cavalry,  and  one  of  engineers,  besides 
Colonel  y audrey,  who  was  implicated 
in  the  afiair  of  £oul<^;ne,  ana  whom 
M.  Bonaparte  of  his  own  mere  mo- 
tion haa  made  ageneral.    The  pomp 
of  the  new  court  does  not  end  with, 
aide-dft-camps.  There  are  to  be  a  first 
and  a  secoxul  equerry,  with  salaries 
of  a^DO/.  and   1000^.  respectively. 
There  are  to  be  a  first  grand  voneur 
and  a  second  grand  veneur,  the  first 
with   a  salary   of  24002.    a  year. 
Well  may  tbie  French  nation  say 
with  the  Bowrgeou   GhniUkammef 
CTe&t  Monsieur  gui  Vordonnet  maia 
^wt  moi  qvi  paie.    The  court  of  M. 
Bonaparte  liaa  menus  plaisirs  q£  a 
character  such  as  were  never  asaerted 
or  claimed  by  le^ritimate  kings.  Bjaa 
arransement  with  ^e  director  of  the 
Grand  Opera  this  man  with  a '  divine 
miaaion,'   thia   aavious    of   fiunily 
property,  order,  and  religion,  de- 
manda  the  ezduffive  right,  for  hia 
own  virtnoua  purposes,  doubtless* 
0f|^oing  behind  the  scenes,  and  ex- 
ensuing  the  droU  de  seigneur  in  the 
eouUsses. 

Notwitiiatanding  that  socialism  is 
pot  down,  that  the  republic  is  dead 
and  buried,  trade  doea  not  flouriah. 
In  the  worst  days  of  184fi-9  the  6o»- 
Uguierswere  never  in  suchsorestraite 
aa  at  preaent,  and  far  &om  mending, 
mattm  are  daily  growing  worse. 


After  proscriptiona,  d^portstioos, 
a  coup  ditatj  and  the  ooxmacation  ci 
the  Orleans  property,  this  ruler  by 
*  heavenly  compulsion,'  thia  '  knave 
by  a  divine  thrusting  in,'  to  use  Ihe 
language  of  Shakespeare,  wonden 
that  trade  does  not  prosper  at  Paris, 
1^  foreigners  do  not  flock  to  tho 
coital,  or  that  foreign  govemmenti 
are  not  quite  reassured  as  to  his 

Ssacefbl  designs  and  fiur  intentions, 
nt  when  it  is  considered  that  Be 
has  threatened  Switzerland  and 
Piedmont,  that  he  has  made  large 
peconiaiy  demands  upon  S|«in,  and 
upon  a  amaller  atate,  Belgium, 
idiere  French  agents,  lay  and  ckri- 
c«l,  are  at  thia  moment  intriguing, 
ia  it  wonderful  that  Europe  u 
incredulous,  wakeful,  and  more  than 
ausnicionBp 

^ough  some  of  tke  continentil 
sovvereigns  love  the  treason  of  M. 
Bonapivte,  they  do  notthe  lesahatB 
the  traitor.  He  feda  thai  neither 
with  Bussia,  Austria,  nor  Pmaaia,  is 
he  completely  safe — he  feels,  mors- 
over,  that  by  the  people  of  England 
he  is  mistrusted,  though  not  mis- 
judged*  Gladly  would  he  sacrifiM 
Bussia  to  Kngland,  or  England  to 
Bussia*  could  he  but  aecure^us  own 
predominance  and  make  his  own 
terms,  but  this  may  not  be,  for  no 
one  has  confidence  in  his  integritf  , 
or  believes  in  his  word.  Soaner  or 
later,  then,  he  must  be  driven*  ^ 
iMwmfitofo,  to  aggression,  snd  to  war, 

and  his  first  attack  will  be  made  witft 
an  utter  diaregard  of  prindpls* 
IThoo^  a  man  of  amall  talent,  heii 
the  most  dangerous  and  eold-bloodsd 
fimatio  ever  eujgendered  by  a  rsvo* 
lution  firuitfial  in  mischievoas  cres- 
tions.  In  common  with  all  tbosa 
whoae  name  he  bears,  without  hay* 
in^  one  drop  of  their  blood  in  kv 
vema,  he  cherishes  an  inextingoiiii' 
able  hatred  of  England.  He  iM 
not  fiirget  that  England  it  was  wlio 
ehiefiy  did  batde  against  Nsptdeon 
and  who  most  contributed  to  his 
down&lL  And  he  must  feel  in  w 
reoeaaes  of  hia  own  mind  thst  ui 
own  acta  and  intentions  now  ]pnrr w 
a  similar  and  as  signal  chastueiDflDt 
on  the  part  of  l£e  great  powsrs  of 

Europe.  Under  such  drcamftsD^ 
aa  theae,  for  England  to  be  p^^ 
pare^  ia  a  law  of  necessity  *Bd 
a  meaauxe  of  safety.  ^     . 

The  great  militery  monacelii0>  ^ 
SuxopehAye  all  their  eoDtingantiA 
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a  footmg  of  war.  S>ii88ia  nuBtnuts 
and  diRowns  the  Bystem — ^Austria,  at 
first  neutral,  now  anderstanda  better 
the  real  position  of  thin^B,  and  is 
prepared  to  follow  the  feadinff  of 
JtoBsia.  Prussia  is  decidedly  nos- 
tile,  and  will  draw  in  her  wake  the 
smaller  princes  of  Germanr,  some 
of  whom  hare  been  robbed  by  M. 
Bonaparte's  decrees.  Belsinm  is 
adding  to  her  army,  and  loddng  to 
the  frontier  fortresses,  while  Spain, 
at  the  other  extremity^  of  Europe, 
has  taken  the  alarm.  jBngland,  too, 
notwithstanding  the  strange  lan- 
guage of  some  of  her  jrublio  m«i-— 
we  cannot  call  them  either  states- 
men or  politicians-— is  looking  to  her 
defences  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
and,  ixrespeotirel J  of  this  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  feels  that  the  ex- 
istence of  thirty-six  millions  of  people 
so  dead  to  aU  feelings  of  HbOTijr  as 
the  French  appear  now  to  be,  is  a 
new  danger  for  Europe  and  the 
world. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  are  so  harassed  and  dis- 
tracted at  home,  that  thev  are  so 
much  in  fear  and  dread  of  tneir  own 
subjects,  that  they  can  make  no 
combined  efforts  against  fVanoe. 
In  this  opinion  we  cannot  agree. 
The  Emperor  of  Buesia  has  no  oread 
(nt  fear  of  his  own  people,  and  his 
army  was  neyer  larger  nor  better 
disdiplined  than  now.  A  large  gar- 
rison is  at  this  moment  on  the  m>n- 
tiers  of  Poland,  considerably  in- 
creased by  the  corps  commanded 
by  General  Luders,  and  never  were 
the  means  of  prompt  transport  so 
facile  as  they  now  are.  Eauroads, 
it  should  be  remembered,  connect 
EuBsian-Poland  and  all  the  Prussian 
provinces  with  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp, so  that  100,000  Eussians,  and 
an  equal  number  of  Prussians,  could 
enter  Belgium  within  three  or  four 
days,  and  every  man  of  them  be 
garrisoned  or  prepared  for  action 
#ithin  a  week.  Tne  Belgian  army, 
animated  by  a  natioiud  spint, 
amoimts  to  nearly  90,000  men,  and 
of  these  50,000  would  be  prepared 
to  operate  wiUi  Eussians  and  Pnu- 
sians  in  defence  of  their  own  soil, 
of  their  constitution,  and  of  those 
treaties  to  which  France  herself  is 
one  of  the  contracting  parties.  Hol- 
land and  England  are  nearly  as 
much  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  independence  of  Belgium  as 


Belgium  herself.  It  could  never  b» 
tolerated  by  any  man  pretending  to 
the  character  of  a  statesman,  Suit 
M.  Bona^parte  should  be  allowed  to 

gossess  Imnself  of  the  mouths  of  the 
cheldt,  the  Holder,  of  the  arsenal 
of  Antwerp,  and  the  port  of  Ostend* 
The  independence  of  Holland  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  a  vain 
dream,  and  the  danger  of  England 
from  a  coup  de  main  would  be  in- 
creased fifty  fold.  But  independ- 
ently of  these  considerations,  purely 
selfish,  and  which  concern  our 
own  existence  and  independence  aa 
a  nation,  we  are  contracting  parties 
to  the  treaties  of  Vienna  in  1814 
and  1815,  and  also  to  the  treaty  of 
London,  by  which  the  independence 
of  Belgiom  is  guaranteed.  Tnterest, 
therefore,  as  well  as  nrinciple,  and  a 
respect  for  puhUo  faitn,  treaties,  and 
international  law,  would  all  combine 
in  binding  us  to  make  common  cause 
against  a  perturbator  and  a  dis- 
torber,  who  threatens  to  interrupt 
seven-and-thirty  years  of  repose  by 
projects  of  wila  aggression,  and  the 
most  detestable  personal  ambition. 
Our  oo«operation  would  probably 
be  chiefiy  maritime,  and  in  this 
good  work  we  should  be  aided  by 
the  fleets  of  Holland  and  of  Sweden, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
by  the  fleet  of  Denmark  also.  Every 
power  in  Europe,  whether  great  or 
small,  has  a  direct  and  positive 
interest  in  stiflin|^  the  jprojects  and 
defeating  the  designs  ot  a  man  who, 
unchecked  in  his  career,  would  in- 
.evitably  become  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind and  tile  scourge  of  Europe.  It 
is  idle  to  say  that  this  man  is  the  elect 
of  seven  millions.  The  moment  the 
pressure  and  ooeroian  under  which 
they  yoted  is  taken  off  the  neck  of 
the  French,  the  nation  wiU  awake 
from  its  apathy  and  seek  to  retrieve 
and  repair  l£e  errors  into  which 
it  was  lured,  entrapped,  and  ter- 
rified. 

The  good  wishes  and  the  goodwill 
of  Ausma  are  not  wanting  to  the 
other  powers  of  Europe,  bnt  it 
maybequestioned — ^notmthstanding 
her  yeiy  large  army,  whether 
Austria  could  supply  a  eonsidenible 
contingent  of  troops.  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia,  and  Croatia  are  rest- 
less, and  all  demand  large  gwrisons. 
Loanbardy  and  the  Milanese  are 
openly  disaffected,  and  require  to 
be  kept  down  by  t^e  strong  hand ; 
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independently  of  which  AtLstria  has 
now  imposed  on  herself  the  task  of 
keepingToscany  and  Modena  tran- 
quil. Florence,  Pisa,  and  Vienna 
are  all  garrisoned  by  Austrian 
soldiers,  and  if  any  considerable 
number  of  these  were  removed, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  tran- 
quillity of  Italy  might  be  inter- 
ruptea.  Independently  of  these 
•considerations,  too,  Austria  feels 
that  while  there  is  a  French  garri- 
son in  Bome,  it  is  doubly  incum- 
bent on  her  not  to  weaken  lier  inte- 
rests or  her  army  in  Italy,  for  she 
is  well  aware  that,  foiled  m  an  at- 
tempt on  Belgium,  the  attention  of 
M.  Bonaparte  might  be  directed  to 
the  Italian  Peninsula.  But  since 
the  invasion  of  Bome,  and  the 
scenes  that  have  recently  passed  in 
France,  a  French  army  would  find 
in  every  Italian  a  deaaly  foe.  The 
Italians  certainly  have  no  love  for 
the  Austrians,  out  much  as  they 
dislike  the  German  yoke,  they  dis- 
like still  more  the  French. 

The  siege  and  the  occupation  of 
Bome  by  French  troops  have  taught 
Bomans  and  Italians  that  they  are 
to  expect  nothing  from  the  fVench 
that  can  tend  to  ameliorate  their  sad 
condition.  Notwithstandii^twoyears 
4ind  a  half  occupation  of  fiome  by  a 
French  army,  the  government  of  the 
Pope  is  as  detestably  retrograde 
Ana  out  of  joint  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  as  it  was  in  1846,  in 
the  last  days  of  the  reign  of  Gre- 
gory XVI.  No  useful  reformation 
has  been  carried.  Every  employ- 
ment— every  office  of  confidence  and 
emolument^is  filled  by  churchmen. 
Taxation  is  insupportably  heavy — 
discontent  is  umversal.  Were  the 
French  troops  withdrawn  or  dimi- 
nished in  any  considerable  degree, 
an  insurrection  against  the  Papal 
Government  would  instantaneously 
take  place.  Two  and  twenty  years 
ago  the  Italians  regarded  theFrench 
people  as  the  champions  and  pio- 
neers of  liberty  and  representative 
f)vemment;  but  two  occupations  of 
noona,  the  siege  and  occupation  of 
Bome,  and  events  occurring  on  the 
soil  of  France,  have  dispelled  these 
fond  and  foolish  illusions.  Every 
Italian  now  says,  in  the  words  of 
Byron — 
'IVuBt  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks, 
They  have  a  Prince  that  buys  and  flells; 


In  native  sworda  and  native  ranks 
Your  only  hope  of  freedom  dwelk. 

From  1804  to  1814  Italy  waa  one  of 
the  shields  and  ramparts  of  l^apo- 
leon.    In  1852  the  ruler  of  Frsnoe 
can  look  to  no  aid  from  Italy,    Sm- 
voy  has  placed  its  wcU-disciplined 
army  on  a  war  footing,  and  woald 
join  Austria  against  France ;  and  m^ 
the  other  extremity  of  the  Penixt- 
sula,  the  King  of  JN'aples,  thongli. 
arbitrary  enough  at  home,  and  re- 
sembling M.  Bonaparte  in  some  of 
his  bad  qualities,  is  prepared   to 
make  common  cause  with  his  bro- 
ther sovereigns  against  a  man  who 
compromises   all  authority  by  him 
hypocrisy,  his  treachery,  his  per^ 
Junes,  and  his  cruelties.    These  are 
the  reasons  that  induce  ua  to  think 
that  the  personal  position   of  M. 
Bonaparte  is  full  of  danger.   Hiooi^ 
the  great  powers  may  have  dntieB 
to  perform  in  reference  to  thia  man 
which  will  impose  outlay  and  eSort, 
yet  in  the  results  they  h^ve  nothini^ 
to  dread. 

That  France  can  long  voluntarih^ 
submit  to  such  a  system  as  M. 
Bonaparte's,  we  do  not  and  can- 
not believe.  The  mind,  the  intel* 
ligence,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country  are  opposed  to  it,  and  even 
the  army  is  now  beginning  to  aee 
that  its  honour  has  been  sumed,  and 
its  character  compromised,  not  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  order— or 
of  family  property  and  reHsion,  bat 
for  the  personal  projects  of  a  politi- 
eal  adventurer,  who  is  prepared  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  the 
integrity  of  states,  and  the  sanctity 
of  treaties,  to  subserve  his  own  wild 
and  criminal  ambition. 

A  quarter  of  the  year  1852  baa 
not  yet  dawned  on  Europe,  and  it  ia 
yet  impossible  to  predicate  what  ita 
middle  or  close  may  bring  forth. 
The  future — we  ourselves  believe 
the  immediate  future,  is  pregnant 
with  great  events,  and  for  tboae 
which  may  occur  in  the  ides  of  this 
instant  March,  or  which  may  be 
postponed  to  June,  July,  or  Auguat, 
it  boeomes  Great  Britain  and  ber 
allies  to  be  prepared. 

In  maintainmg  the  integrity  of 
Europe  and  the  sanctity  of  treatiee* 
they  must  contemporaneously  ire- 
vive  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
France,  and  coxLsolidate  those  <^ 
Europe. 
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THE  COLLEGES  OP  OXFOED. 


THE  dates  of  ihe  Colleges  of  Ox* 
ford  lie  scattered  orer  a  period 
of  four  centuries  and  a  lialf .  When 
the  first  was  founded,  Liberty  had 
but  just  raised  her  head  with  LeioeS' 
ter  m  the  field,  and  witli  Grosteste 
'and  Boger  Bacon  in  the  closet ;  the 
last  was  scarcely  completed  when 
the  hopes  of  Some  and  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  sank  tosether  at  Culloden.  . 
In  their  architcOTure  is  fi^^en  tike 
taste  of  maaiT  times.  The  ^  early 
simplicity  of  tne  Gothic  style  lingers 
in  tne  courts  of  Merton ;  while  the 
fiolness  of  its  mature  beau^  is  ex- 
panded in  the  chapeL  Magdalen 
exhibits  the  grace  x)f  its  decay.  The 
manorial  beautr  of 'Wadham  marks 
tl^e  era  of  Uie  Tudors.  Two  colon- 
nades, which  mar  the  inner  quad- 
rangle of  St.  John's,  recal  the  un- 
fortonate  memory  of  Laud  and  of 
his  knv.  The  later  Stuarts  are 
not  without  their  monuments ;  and 

Saeen's  and  Worcester  preserye,  if 
ey  do  not  commend,  the  classical 
toreidilections  of  Anne  and  of  the 
Georees.  Among  the  founders  and 
beneiactors  whose  names  are  com^ 
memorated  in  St.  Mary's,  and  whose 

Strtraits  look  down  mpon  the  i^llege 
alls,  are  to  be  found  e^ery  yariefj 
of  character  and  costume  which  so 
many  centuries  could  produce — scep- 
terea  Flantagenets,  warrior  prelates, 
stoled  priests,  ecclesiastical  chancel- 
lors, statesmen-bishopsof  the  Tudors, 
gray e  knights  and  bountiful  ladies  of 
Elizabeth  and  James;  fat  incumbents 
and  rich  traders  of  a  later  day.  Yet, 
as  in  the  general  form  of  the  half 
monastic  ouadrangle,  with  its  hall, 
chapel  ana  gfate-tower,  which  holds 
and  once  confined  the  members  of 
the  college,  so  in  the  object,  consti- 
tution, «and  statutes  of  these  founda- 
tions, there'  is  a  similarity  of  the 
strongest  kind. 

The  first  colleges  were  founded 
tbwards  the  close  of  the  thirteentihi 
oentuiy.  If  the  reader^  will  carry 
his  mind  back  to  that  period,  he  wiU 
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find  an  his  present  ideas  of  the  XJni- 
yersity  reyersed. 

Oxford,  eyer  since  die  Beformsp 
Mon,  has  been  the  consecrated  abode 
of  Tory  pditics  and  high-churdi  * 
diyini^.  The  Puritan  party  made 
}m^  in  ihe  beginning  oi  the  seven- 
teenth century;  but  they  were 
quelled  by  the  ooerdve  genius  of 
jjandL  In  their  triumphant  hour 
they  broke  fiercely  in  ^  upon  the 
stronghold  of  their  enemies,  and  the 
snoment  of  their  ascendancy  is 
marked  by  the  appearance  among 
the  chancellors  dtihe  great  Pro- 
tector and  his  feeble  son.  Other 
heresies,  perhaps,  haye  lurked  in 
coyert,  or  raised  their  head  in  the 
person  of  eccentric  individuals ;  and 
once  an  Oxford  college  made  what 
is  always  represented  as  a  stand  foe 
dvil  liDerty.  The  president  and 
fellows  of  Magdalen,  finding  their 
own  rights  disturbed  by  me  e|i- 
croachments  of  King  James  II., 
deviated  from  those  maxims  of 
hyperbolical  loyalty  which  Oxford 
at  ue  time  professeo,  and  jperformed 
an  act  of  patrio^o  resistance  to 
arbitrary  power.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  Oxford  has  been  always 
for  diurdi  and  king.  There  Laud 
reigned  supreme,;  tioere  he  leamtf 
in' me  government  of  a  college,  those 
lessons  of  administration  vniich  he 
idflerwards  applied  to  a  more  exten- 
sive and  less  ductile  element;  an4 
there  he  has  left  the  most  charac- 
teristic monument  of  himself,  in  a 
constitution  of  which  the  sole  object 
is  restriction.  In  1622,  under  Laud's 
domination,  the  University  passed 
,  and  imposed,  as  a  test  at  graduation, 
the  famous  decree,  that  in  no  case  can 
it  be  lawful  for  subiects  to  use  force 
or.  to  appear  in  the  field  against  their 
king.  In  ' Oxford  halls,'  asin  '  Ihir- 
ham  stalls,'  Marston  and  Nase^ 
spread  grief  and  mourning.  In 
Oxford,  Jacobitism  lingered  longest; 
and  the  University  received  from 
theliOQse  of  Brunswick  a  troop  of 
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horse,  when  Cambridge  received  a 
jxresent  of  books.  In  more  recent 
times,  Lord  Eldon  appears  as  the 
Cynosure  of  the  Umyersityf  where 
he  was  reared.  In  the  theatre  of 
Oxford,  the  'Pacificators  of  Europe,' 
amidst  xmiyersal  academic  hallela- 
jahs  and  laudatory  efihsions  of  the 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
Muse,  celebrated  their  victory — ^as 
they  thought,  their  eternal  victory — 
over  thefsSlen  monsterof  Hevolution. 
In  the  same  theatre,  the  successful 
general  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
consummated  his  triumph,  and 
placed  the  chancellor's  academic 
cap  on  the  head  which  was  already 
wreathed  with  the  laurels  of  Water- 
loo. On  that  occasion,  the  Tories 
were  assembled  in  such  force,  that 
had  the  roof  of  the  theatre  fallen 
in,  or  been  pulled  down  by  a  Whiff 
Samson,  it  would  have  annihilatea 
the  party.  From  the  cheers  of  Ox- 
ford undergraduates,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
are  said  to  have  conceived  the  inspi- 
riting hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  !Re- 
form  Bill,  the  heart  of  England  was 
still  sound,  and  that  re-action  might 
be  looked  for  from  the  rising  gene- 
ration. Oxford  punished  Sir  Robert  ^ 
Peel  for  his  first  apostasy.  To  Ox- 
ford, in  the  confidence  tmit  his  spirit 
was  hers,  Mr.  Gladstone  dedicated 
his  Church  and  State.  In  Oxford 
was  commenced  the  great  re-action 
against  the  movement  of  intellectual 
and  religious  liberalism  which  ad- 
vanced with  pohtical  reform;  and 
the  clergy,  finding  the  arm  of  the 
state  withdrawn,  began  to  look  for 
other  standing  ground,  with  results 
which  are  present  and  familiar. 

In  intellect,  too,  as  in  religion 
and  in  pohtics,  Oxford  has  been  on 
the  Conservative  side.  Modem 
science  has  remained  excluded  from 
the  circle  of  her  teaching.  Modem 
philosophy  and  comparative  philo- 
logy have  rather  stolen  than  been 
received  into  her  fold.  And  though 
in  Newmanism  she  originated  a 
great  intellectual  movement,  it  is 
certain  that  the  age  has  been  shaped 
elsewhere.  In  the  educational  de- 
partment, the  Hebdomadal  Board 
were  able  to  state  in  their  letter  to 
the  late  Premier,  that  the  present 
Universit;^  system  had  been  fixed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Even 
the  study  of  mathematira  exists  but 


in  a  languid  and  unhonoured  state. 
And  the  strict  retention  of  the 
classical  system  and  the  Aristoteluin 
philosophy  is  the  glory  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  its  shame. 

The  students  at  Oxford  at  the 
present  day  are  and  Iobr  have  been 
entirely  from  the  higher  dasaefl. 
They  nave  the  manners  of  their 
class.  They  are  limited  in  number. 
They  are  aecorous  in  demeanour. 
They  all  belong  to  colleges  and 
are  under  college  government  and 
tutorial  instrucnon.  The  colleges 
are  everything.  Their  heads  arc 
the  governing  oligarchy ;  their  fel- 
lows are  the .  ins^ctors ;  in  their 
lecture-rooms  the  education  of  the 
University  goes  on,  and  their  resi- 
dents are  the  learned  men.  The 
University,  as  distinguished  pom 
the  colleges,  is  absolutely  nothing. 

The  tlurteenth  century  exhilnts  a 
picture  precisely  the  reverse  of  this. 
The  Umversity  is  a  great,  free,  and 
turbulent  literary  republic.  Its 
legislative  consists  of  all  its  grada- 
ates,  who  are  also  its  free  teachers. 
Its  executive  consists  of  an  electire 
chancellor  and  two  elective  proctors, 
representing  the  two  nations  of 
Northerns  and  Southerns,  that  is 
Britain  north  and  south  of  Trent, 
whose  antipathies  form  the  subject 
of  precautionary  provisions  in  col- 
lege statistics,  ana  in  whom  Hnber 
discovers  the  ancestors  of  the  Whigs 
and  Tories.  CoUeges  are  but  just 
beginning  to  rise.  The  schoola  of 
the  University  are  the  ulaces  of 
instruction ;  and  those  scnools  are 
held,  not  in  a  large  and  sumptuous 
building,  but  in  sheds  and  allejSi 
in  church  porches  and  hired  roontf . 
and  wherever  the  teacher  coiud 
find  shelter  for  himself  and  ^f 
hungry  minds  who  crowded  to  his 
lecture.  . 

For  there  was  a  passionate  ana 
romantic  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  unequalled  perhaps  ui 
the  history  of  the  world :  the  intel- 
lectual counterpartof  the  spiritwhico 
produced  monasticism,  chivaby*  «"^ 
the  crusades.  The  baby  science 
grasped  at  the  moon.  Thealchemtf* 
sought  his  fancied  gold,  and  ^^ 
BeiOist  attempted  by  a  syUogia^^ 
process  to  obtain  the  knowledge  oi 
things  from  words.  '  Too  rigoious 
a  fancy,'  says  Huber,  'seized  upon 
4uid  consumed  all  the  materifll^  <>> 
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]uK>wled^.  ^  They  yaniahed  nnder 
the  magical  inflaence  of  an  intellect 
which  conyerted  their  most  solid 
substance  into  artificial  webs.'  The 
mental  actiyity  was  feyerish.  It 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  it  has  been 
thought  to  exceea  that  of  the  siz- 
teenm.  It  was  the  yemal  stirring 
of  the  human  spirit  after  the  long 
and  weary  winter. 

In  the  course  of  the  eleyenth  and 
twelfth  centuries,  the  old  system  of 
education — ^the  trivium  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric ;  the  qwoLdrivitim 
ofarithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  music — a  liberal  system  in  its 
day — ^had  fallen  into  the  background. 
The  scholastic  system  of  theolo^ 
and  philosophy  had  arisen,  with  its 
dialectical  formality,  with  its  child- 
like faith,  with  the  speculatiye  keen- 
ness by  which  that  faith  was  under- 
mined, and  with  a  list  of  names — 
Anselm,  Abelard,  Peter  Lombard, 
Albertus  Magnus,  Thonuifl  Aquinas 
—which  Huber  justly  says  naye  a 
place  in  the  golaen  book  of  intel- 
lect, and  which  during  the  medisya- 
lizing  moyement  of  me  last  twenty 
years  haye  been  half  resuscitated  in' 
Oxford  studies.  With  the  new 
speculatiye  philosophy  there  arose 
two  new  practical  studies,  those  of 
law  and  medicine,  which  attracted 
the  gain-seeking  and  ambitious,  as 
the  other  did  the  j^ulosophic  mind. 
The  law  was  the  xtoman  jurispru- 
dence, repulsed  by  the  barons  who 
had  enforced  Magna  Charta,  and 
met  with  a  NolumuM  Lege*  Anglic 
muiari  by  the  partizans  of  the 
feudal  common  law,  but  encouraged 
by  the  ciyilizing  ambition  of  the 
church  and  rewarded  by  the  prac- 
tice of  her  courts.  The  natural 
philosophy  of  the  time,  the  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabians^ 
was  narrowly  watched  in  its  gene- 
ral applications,  as  being  apt  to  con- 
jure spirits  of  more  than  one  kind 
firom  the  deep  of  physical  specula- 
tion ;  but  in  Its  application  to  medi- 
cine it  could  not  be  restrained. 
'  The  physician,'  it  has  been  justly 
said,  '  was  a  person  practicaJly  too 
indispensable  to  be  under  surveil- 
lance for  his  orthodoxy  by  Church 
or  by  State ;  nay,  nor  could  he  be 
troubled  by  tnem,  whether  he 
learned  his  art  firom  Jew,  firom  Ara- 
bian, or  from  the  yexy  spirits  of  hell.' 


The  church  saw  men  eating  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  she  m^et 
the  emergency  with  wisdom — wis- 
dom like  that  of  a  single  sa^ioua 
mind,  though  where  the  mind  re- 
sided is  JEi  mystery.  '  She  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  new  speculatiye 
spirit  for  herself;  to  mcmld  it  (as 
far  as  possible)  to  her  service ;  yet 
to  isolate  it  from  theology,  her  own 
peculiar  charge.  To  meet  the  wants 
of  the  age,  sne  established  (as  at 
other  times)  new  organs.  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans,  under  her 
banners,  rushing  into  the  arena  of 
speculation,  soon  made  it  their  own; 
and  though  the  movement  was  not 
quelled  (for  actiye  controversy  con- 
tmued  between  the  ver^  champions 
of  the  church)  it  was  &r  less  dan- 
gerous than  if  it  had  been  wholly 
mdej^ndent  of  her.'  Houses  of 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  accord- 
iiigly  were  posted  in  Oxford  to 
watch,  control,  appropriate,  or  when 
it  tended  to  heresy,  combat  the 
speculative  moyement  of  the  schools. 

From  the  new-bom  knowledge  a 
system  evolved  itself,  consisting  of 
arts  and  the  three  faculties  of  theo- 
logy, law,  and  medicine.  The  higher 
part  of  arts  was  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, whence  it  is  called  philo" 
ecphta  in  collej^  statutes  and  in 
foreign  universities;  but  the  sub- 
jects of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium 
seem  to  h^ye  been  included  as  a 
subordinate  part,  so  that  the  course 
of  arts  included  all  the  general, 
liberal,  and  polite  knowledge  of  the 
time.  After  a  struggle  between  the 
libei^  party  in  the  Uniyersitjr  and 
the  monastic  orders,  it  was  decided, 
against  the  wish  of  the  orders,  that 
every  one  should  pass  through  Arts 
before  he  was  permitted  to  proceed 
in  a  faculty.  A  residence  of  about 
fifteen  years,  with  perpetual  lectures 
and  disputations,  was  required  in 
order  to  attain  the  doctor's  deme 
in  either  of  the  faculties.  TkuB 
mediffval  Oxford  embraced  within 
the  circle  of  her  studies  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  age,  both  gene- 
ral and  professional;  both  that 
which  is  now  represented  by  the 
littersB  Humaniores  and  mathe- 
matical schools,  and  that  which  has 
long  since  migrated  to  the  London 
hospitals  and  the  inns  of  court,  or 
ceased  to  be  studied  as  a  re^;ular 
ikculty  at  all.  And  the  Universitiea, 
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wUeh  are  now  little  more  ttian  great 
fjniBhJTig  schools  for  the  higher 
elasses,  were  the  capitals  of  all 
learpinff,  the  soiils  and  centres  of 
all  intellectaal  morement,  the  em- 
porhmis  of  aU  knowledge.  The 
feelings  with  which  a  northern  pea- 
sant D07,  fired  with  the  lore  of 
learning,  must  hare  looked  on  Ox- 
ford  for  the  first  time,  alter  his 
Idng  jonmey  on  foot  from  Cmnber« 
land  or  Yorkshire,  ean  soarcelj'  be 
equalled  now. 

And  Oxford  was  in  the  Tangoard 
of  the  age.    She  eagerly  accepted, 
and  onts&ipped  other  nmronities  in 
porsninj^,  the  new  knowledge  of  the 
day.    ^e  fostered  the  her&cal  ten* 
dendesto  which  that  knowled^  gave 
birth.    Bobert  Ghrosteste,  John  Ba* 
aingstock,  and  BogerBaoon,  the  great 
coltiyators  of  physical  science  in  the 
TTniyersity  dnruig  the  thirteenth  cen* 
fnry,  were  names  dreaded  bv  the 
chnrch.    Grosteste,  who  in  in&lleo- 
tnal  and  academical  i^flnence  was  at 
once  the  Cyril  Jackson  and  New« 
man  of  his  day,  died  nnder  an  ex- 
commnnication.    The  first  colleges 
were  the  antagonists  of  the  monas- 
teries.    When   in   the  fulness  of 
time  Wydiffism  arose  within  the 
walls  of  Merton  College,  it  at  once 
took  possession  of  the  mind  of  the 
University.    The  Pope  and  bishops 
were  set  at  nought.    Bven   affer 
Wyclifie's  recantation  his    tenets 
were  defended,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficultyand  by  a  strong  exOTtion 
g£  the  jECing's  power,  theit  a  eon- 
demnatioli  of  the  dangerous  doctrine 
was  at  length  obtain^,  and  an  anti- 
Wyolilfite  test  imposed;  an  early 
Instance  of  the  use  of  oaths  to  con- 
trol dreaded  thought.    And  in  spite 
of  this,  and  all  the  engines  of  hitel- 
lectual  coercion,  in  the  use  of  whidi 
that  age  was  no  mean  proficient,  Lol* 
lardism,  and  more  staitling  things 
tiian  Lollardism  continued  to  find 
champions,  and  the  great  seat  of 
theological  innoration  in  that  day 
was  in  the  University  of  Laud  and 
Dr.  Posey. 

The  number  of  students,  insteadi 
6f  1500,  amounted,  it  is  said,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  80,000.  They 
were  of  all  aees  and  of  all  dasses ; 
or  rather,  peniaps,  principally  of  the 
poorest  cuss.  Mendicancy  was 
common,  and  broueht  no  dishonour. 
Soholan  begged  amis  firom  door  to 


door.  On  one  occasion,  the  f^tjr, 
having  offended  against  tbe  Uni- 
versity, was  oondexmied  anuTmlly  to 
give  a  dole  of  bread  and  beer  to  si 
certain  number  of  poor  scholars. 
Among  the  number,  both  Of  teachierB 
and  students,  were  max^  foreigners. 
For  tiie  catholic  drarch  and  i&  uni- 
versal lanraige  made  all  European 
places  of  Teaming  one,  and  the  tide 
of  thought  and  Imowledge  flowc»d 
freely  through  il^iris,  Ozrord,  and 
Bologna.  The  spaces  now  oociroied 
by  the  buildingB  and  gardens  ot  the 
coUeees  were  crowdea  by  the  houses 
in  'wmch  the  students  lod^d,  and 
some  of  which,  at  one  time  it  is  said 
three  hundred,  were  devoted  to  their 
exclusive  use,  under  the  name  of 
hospices  and  haUs.  The  vast  and 
mouey  muMtnde,  if  it  contained  the 
flower  of  the  nation's  intellect^  con- 
tained also  some  of  thequinteasenee 
of  its  blackguardism.  The  king  gava 
the  ehanceflor  the  use  of  the  gaol  ibr 
his  refiractory  scholars.  And  Hie 
whole  mass  was  as  remarkable  as  a 
source  of  national  turbulence  aa  of 
national  thought. 

Chronica  si  penses 

Otan  pttgnant  Oxoniensfis 

I\Mt  panooB  menses 

y olat  ira  per  AngligeiMDses. 

The  puffTUB  were  barbarous  and 
sanguinary  frays  between  the 
nations,  who  fought  pitched  battles 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  or  b^ 
tween  the  University  and  the  town* 
Or  between  the  scholan  and  the 
Jews,  a  dass  whom  we  are  sar* 
prised  to  find  acting  furiously  on  tiie 
aggressive.  The  irregolanties  of 
'rowing  under-graduates* ^  those 
days  were  repressed,  not  by  the 
gentle  interference  of  the  proctor 
and  his  '  bull-dogs,'  but  by  saiHes  of 
bilhnen  and  archers  from  the  castle, 
andonslau^tsof  the  jKw«e  eomOaihu. 

Such  is  vhe  contrast  between  the 
modem  and  the  medieval  Oxford.  A 
limited,  orderhr,  and  orthodox  schod 
of  classics  and  mathematics,  for  ths 
upper  classes,  between  the  m$  of 
nmeteen  and  twenty-two,  on  the  one 
hand ;  an  unfimited,  disorderly,  de- 
mocratic, heretical  school  of  ererr 
kind  of  kaowledse  for  all  ages  andaS 
da8ses,OQtheotner.  Learning,  tta 
concentrated,  is  now  <£iflused.  Lew 
and  medicinehavefbund  otherhomet. 
Teachers  have  become  ubiqmtottl 
by  meSEUi  of -printing.    Boyian  edi^ 
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eation  ia  better  earned  on  m  sdioola. 
The  world' will  ne'er  be  yoim^ again/ 
But  there  was  aomething  which,  this 
age  can  scacoely  paraUel,  in  that 
daily  contact  of  eager  minds,  toilh)^ 
with  unbounded  hope  in  the  paxsan 
of  every  kind  of  learning ;  in  that 
-vast,  barbarous,  tnmultoous  multi-* 
tode  of  all  agea  and  nations^  not 
■ant  hv  fiithers  to  a  finishing  school, 
but  tnrongine  to  the  Umversily, 
penniless  ana  footsore,  to  gather 
knowledge,  as  men  throng  now  ta 
California  to  dig  for  gold. 

The  whole  was  ue  possession^ 
the  grand  and  peploua  possession  of 
the  Church,  xhat  the  UmTenity 
and  colleges  are  lay  corporations' 
inay  he  good  law,  put  it  is  bad 
history.  As  a  municipal  body  with 
dyil  rights  and  privileges  the  Uni* 
Tersity  was  the  creature  and  sulject 
of  the  crown;  and  the  kings  con- 
stantly interfered  by  proclamations 
and  by  arms  to  keep  order,  and  to 
oompose  the  disputes  between  the 
university  and  the  citisens  respect- 
ing the  prices  of  provisions  ana  tbe 
xfSDii  of  houses  for  the  schoknu  Bat 
as  a  plaoe  of  learning  and  education, 
the  U  niversity  was  an  ecclesiastical 
bodv,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
thebisJiop,  the  metropolitan,  or  aU- 
absorbing  Eome.  It  was  visited  by 
legates,  who  sometimes  met  with  a 
rude  reception.  All  soholars  were 
dorks,  chaucer  calls  his  scholar  a 
'olarkeof  Qzenforde.'  Andproclama- 
tiona  distinpiish  between  MckolarM 
and  2a»0»-Hmplying,  of  course,  that 
soholars  were  the  opposite  of  lay^ 
SBen*  The  lar  members  of  founda- 
tions, and  at  CJazist  Church  the  com* 
monera,  like  those  who  are  in  orders, 
wear  the  surplice  in  chapel,  at  the 
present  day. 

It  was  the  fashion  in  the  twelftii 
and  thirteenth  centuries  for  great 
men  and  prelates  to  maintain  poor 
scholars  at  the  University  by  means 
of  pensionscalled  exhibitions.  Bishop 
Grosteste,  the  great  philosopher  and 
reformer,  was  an  eminent  bone&ctor 
in  this  way.  But  the  bounty  of  the 
exhibitor  endedwith  his  life.  William 
of  Puiham,  a  northern  ecclesiastic, 
appears  first  to  have  thooj^t  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  civil  immor- 
tshty  of  the  XTniversity  to  make  his 
own  beneficence  immortsL  In  1249 
he  left  a  sum  to  the  University  for 
tii0  so^Kirt  and  relief  of  masten* 


The  University  settled  these  mastenH 
in  a  hall,  with  a  brief  code  of  statutes, 
to  study  divinity,  itself  bdng  their* 
visitor.     Here  we  have  the  ffenn^. 
but  the  germ  only,  of  a  collega. 
The  HaU  was  called  Jfi^na  JmU^- 
UnwenUatis,  which  is  the  proper 
title  of  University  College  at  the 
present  day.    Li  later  times  some 
'  extravagant   and  ambitious   per~ 
sens,'  as  Wood  says,  started  a  '  sim-. 
posal'  that  the  great  hall  of  tho' 
Universitf  had  Men  the  seat  of  a 
societv  of  students  founded  by  King 
Al&ed.    A  court  of  law,  in  a  cas» 
renpecting  the  visitorship   of  thO' 
GoliiBge,  iSopted  ibid  confirmed  this; 
legemL    No  Hege  flubiect  can  now 
deny  its  truth.    And  ner  Majesty 
is  founder  and  visitor  of  Universily^ 
College  by  transmission  foom  King 

In  1269,  John  BalHol,  the  fothsr- 
of  the  pretender  kins,  on  his  death- 
bed besought  his  widow  to  continue 
the  duiii^  which  he  had  given  to^^ 
poor  schdlars  during  his  me.  The 
'noble  and  virtuous  lady'  bought, 
a  house,  and  settled  in  it  her  hua* 
band's  scholars.  She  gave  them  & 
short  and  sensiUe  code  of  statutes, 
bidding  them  attend  divine  offioesw 
on  festivals,  and  on  other  days 
frequent  the  schools,  and  enjoining' 
them  to  nray  for  her  husbana  ssojdlU 
and  for  tne  souls  of  the  faithful,  witk 
some  simple  rules  of  life*  They 
were  to  have  a  principal,  chosen  by 
themselves  firom  their  own  number- 
— a  provision  which  gives  her  society 
a  more  organic  character  than  that 
of  William  of  Durham.  A  pooc^ 
scholar,  the  pototyne  of  aervitora, 
was  to  be  mamtainea  by  the  brdken 
meat  foam  the  college  table.  For 
visitors  the  college  was  to  ohoosa 
two  procurators  among  the  membera. 
of  the  University;  and  foom  this* 
arran^ment  Baliiol  derives  what  it 
calls  in  the  University  calendar,  tha 
'singular  privilege  of  choosinff  its 
own  visitor.'  The  allowance  of  the^ 
fellows  was  limited  to  eightpenoe^ 
a-week — ^a  penny  on  week  days,  and 
twopence<m  Sundays.  DervonrniUa'a. 
statutes,  in  spite  of  the  ini ' 
of  founders'  wills,  were  su] 

by  new  codes,  siven  by  Sir     

Slomerville,  ana  afterwards  by  the 
Bishcm  of  London,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope-— the  last  just  befaK» 
the  Beformmon.     Bat  her 
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fellowsliips  lived  throoffh  these  reyo* 
lutions.  AndherlmmDlelLOUBehAB 
done,  and  is  doing,  noble  service  to 
learning  and  education,  while  the 
magni&ent  foundations  of  Wyke- 
ham  and  WaVnflete  mourn  in  barren- 
ness the  tyranny  of  their  founders' 
will 

'  But  the  first  perfect  cc^ege,  and 
the  real  tvpe  of  tne  college  system, 
both  at  uxford  and  elsewhere,  was 
the  Domus  Scholarium  de  Merton, 
founded  about  1274,  by  Walter  de 
Merton,  Chancellor  to  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.,  and  one  of  a  party 
friendly  to  Anglican  liberties,  and 
hostile  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
pa^  power  anc^the  monastic  orders 
which  were  its  instruments.  His 
college  may  be  regarded  as  a  secular 
monastery  of  students  antagonistic 
to  the  monasteries  of  regulars — ^his 
monks  being  under  no  vows,  and 
destined,  not  for  asceticism  or  con- 
templation, but  for  study.  Merton 
had  oefore  him  ijie  monasteries,  the 
houses  for  the  education  of  novices 
belon^g  to  monastic  orders,  which 
the  wisdom  of  those  orders  placed 
in  Oxford,  the  exhibitions  for  poor 
scholars,  and  the  halls  in  which  com- 
munities of  scholars  dwelt,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  principal^elected 
by  themselves,  and  into  which  a  large 
pNortion  of  the  students  had  by  tlmt 
time  been  gathered.  He  first  fol-. 
lowed  the  type  of  the  houses  for  the 
education  of  novices,  placing  his 
domus  at  Maiden,  in  Surrey,  on  the 
estate,  while  his  scholars  were  to  be 
sent  up  to  Oxford.  Afterwards,  he 
placed  the  whole  at  Oxford,  under 
the  title  of  the  House  of  the  Scholars 
of  Merton,  which  he  declares  him- 
self to  have  founded  '  for  the  per- 
petual support  of  scholars  resiaing 
at  the  scnools  of  Oxford  or  else- 
where, where  a  University  exists, 
and  for  the  support  of  three  or  four 
ministers  of  the  Altar  of  Christ,  who 
are  to  reside  therein.' 

The  scholars  of  Merton,  now  the 
fellows  of  Merton  College,  were  to 
be  chaste,  of  good  conduct,  neace&l» 
humble,  inm^ent,  of  ability  for 
study,  and  desirous  of  improvement. 
The  character  and  abilities  of  tiie 
scholar  elected  were  to  be  teste^t 
not  by  examination,  but  by  a  year 
of  proDatdon,  in  which  we  may  trace 
an  analogy  to  the  monastic  novitiate. 
Merton  set  the  example  of  confining 


feUowshipe  to  localities,  though  lie 
admitted  all  the  dioceses  where  the 
college  had  property.  He  also  gave 
a  preference  to  his  Idn,  whieh  lie 
declares  to  be  intended  as  an  indem- 
nification for  the  loss  of  tlieir  inhe- 
ritance. Any  person  who  became  a 
monk,  or  entered  into  service,  or 
obtained  too  liberal  a  benefice,  or 
retired  from  the  house  wiUi  the  in- 
tention of  giving  up  learning,  or  ne- 
glected to  stuG^-  in  the  house,  was 
to.  forfeit  his  fellowship.  The  pio- 
vision  for  the  expulsum  of  any  one 
who  became  a  monk,  which  Tuns 
through  the  colleges  down  to  the 
Iteformation,  marJu  the. antagonism 
between  the  monastery  and  me  col- 
lege. Visitors  are  even  forbidden 
io  employ  a  monk  as  their  deputy  in 
visitations. 

.  The  fellows  were  bound  to  con* 
stant  residence  and  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  schools.  They  were 
first  to  stadj  '  the  liberal  arts  and 
philosophy,'  then  to  pass  on  to 
theology,  except  four,  or  five,  who 
might  study  canon  law.  One  of 
them  also  was  to  be  a  grammarian, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  juniors.  Me* 
dicine,  which  afterwards  crept  in, 
was  a  study  not  sanctioned  by  the 
founder.  The  rule  of  study  then 
was  simply  that  of  the  UniveiBit]^. 
The  rule  of  life  was  monastic:  it 
prescribed  common  meals,  at  which 
the  fellows  were  to  sit  silent,  and 
listen  to  the  reader ;  uniform  dress,* 
the  use  of  the  Latan  tonfue,  stricfe 
obedience,  snrveillauoe  of  we  juniors 
b^  the  seoiorB,  and  tenninal  scroti- 
mes  inlD  the  character  and  conduct 
of  all  members  of  the  society.  At- 
tendance at  the  canonical  hours  and 
celebration  of  masses  was  enjoined 
OQ  all,  and  with  this  object  three 
of  the  sodety  were  reouired  to  be 
in  priests'  orders,  masses  were 
also  to  be  said  for  the  founder's 
soul,  and  no  doubt  also  for  that  of 
Gilbert  le  Clare,  the  superior  lord, 
who  was  moved  by  his  soul's  health 
to  give  a  Uoence  in  mortmain  for  the 
foundation. 

The  College  was  governed  by  a 
warden,  who  is  to  be  'a  man  of 
circumraection  in  spintoal  and  tem- 
poral anairs.'  There  is  also  to  be  a 
vice-warden  to  act  in  the  absence  of 
the  warden;  deans  for  disd^ine^ 
and.  proctors  for  accounts.  There 
are  also  to  be  stewards  of  the  house 
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onitBestateBandmaiiors;  andeyeij 
year  after  Iiarrest  the  warden  is  to 
make  Yob  progi:e's8,  and  report  the 
state  of  the  property  to  the  society 
on  his  return. 

The  annual  stipend  of  the  fellows 
is  fifty  shillings,  of  which  they  are 
to  be  molcted  rateably  for  absence 
from  the  schools.  The  warden  has 
fifty  marks  for  his  table  and  two 
horses  for  his  pro^ss.  Wardens 
disabled  by  innrimty  or  age  are  to 
be  provided  for  in  the  house ;  fel- 
lows disabled  by  disease^  in  the 
hospital  at  Basingstoke.  The  num- 
ber of  the  fellows  is  to  increase  with 
the  estate,  and  strong  denunciations 
are  levelled  against  all  who  oppose 
this  increase,  unless  they  '  openly 
express  a  just  and  very  dear  reason 
for  this  opposition,  as,  for  instance, 
a  burdensome  debt,  or  a  suit  with  a 
powerftd  adversary,  or  some  contri- 
bution imposed  on  the  churches 
destined  for  the  benefit  of  the  colle- 
gians, or  a  subsidy  to  the  Holy 
Land,  the  ransom  or  the  prince  or  a 
prelate,  the  sudden  firing  or  fall  of 
the  houses  or  churches,  a  murrain 
among  the  sheep,  herds,  or  flocks, 
or  similar  accidents.' 

Each  fellow  at  his  election  took 
an  oath  to  obey  the  statutes,  and 
though  power  is  given  to  the  society 
to  make  new  lules,  no  power  is 
given  to  repeal  those  of  the  founder. 
This,  which  has  barred  needful 
change  and  adaptation,  is  perhans 
the  only  observable  defect  in  a  coae 
which  must  otherwise  be  regarded 
as  wise,  tender,  and  liberal,  especi- 
alljT  if  compared  with  some  of  those 
wmch  followed.  The  institution  of 
a  monastic  rule  of  life,  and  a  general 
over-estimate  of  the  virtues  of  go- 
vernment and  discipline  in  formmg 
moral,  much  more  mtellectual,  cha- 
racter, was  not  the  error  of  Merton, 
but  his  age.  The  college  fulfilled, 
and  perhaps  in  one  respect  surpassed, 
the  wishes  of  its  founder.  It  Became 
a  famous  place  of  learning;  it  main- 
tained a  discipline  so  strict  that  some 
resigned  their  fellowships  rather 
than  bear  it ;  it  combated  the  mo- 
nasteries; andamoiu?  its  members 
were  Duns  Sootus,  Occam,  the  de- 
stroyer of  Bealism,  Soger  Bacon, 
the  father  of  English  science,  and 
Wycliffe,  the  father  of  the  reforma- 
tion. 

We  have  noticed  only  the  salient 


points  of  Mertdn's  ordinances,  but 
we  have  noticed  enough  to  convey  a 
general  notion  t>f  wnat  a  coUege 
originally  was,  and  of  the  contrast  l^- 
tween  tlie  present  and  the  past.  Now, 
the  main  ranction  of  a  college  is  edu- 
cation ;  its  most  important  members 
are  the  independent  commoners ;  its 
most  important  officers  are  the  tutors 
by  whom  these  commoners  are  go- 
verned and  instructed ;  its  fellows 
are  mostiy  non-residents,  clergymen 
with  cures  and  sometimes  with  be- 
nefices, lawyers,  schoolmasters,  gen- 
tlemen at  large,  even  officers  in  the 
army,  deriving  an  annual  income 
from  the  enaowments,  but  rare 
visitors  at  the  college,.and  as  a  class, 
not  peculiar]^  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  Originally  the  fellows 
were  the  college;  they  filled  its 
chambers  and  its  hall,  they  were 
devoted  to  study,  they  took  no  part 
in  general  education,  they  lived  un- 
der a  strict  rule  of  lifb,  and  instead 
qf  governing  they  were  eovc^ed. 

The  rule  of  life  in  all  tiie  Boman- 
Catholic  colleges,  at  least  that  is  in 
all  but  four,  remained  monastic-  And 
Wykeham  and  the  Boman-catholic. 
founders  who  followed  him,  in-, 
creased  its  strictness  and  minute- 
ness, pursuing  the  fellows  mi\  ty- 
rannical accuracy  into  all  the  par-; 
ticulars  of  their  life  and  conduct,.* 
forbidding  them  to  leave  the  college, 
gates  wimout  a  companion,  dic-; 
toting  their  private  devotions,  and 
encouraging  secret  denunciations.. 
The  admission  of  strangers  is  re- 
stricted. Females  are  careftdly  ex-, 
eluded.  Even  the  age  and  face  of  a 
laundress  who  takes  the  linen  from 
the  porter  are  required  to  be  above, 
suspicion ;  and  the  fellows  and  scho- 
lars of  Corpus  are  speciallv  forbidden 
to  take  their  own  dlothes  to  the 
wash.  Gay  &shions  in  dress  are 
interdicted,  and  the  'liripoops*  of 
the  fellows  of  All  Souls  may  not  ex- 
ceed three-quarters  of  a  yard  in 
lenetb,  orthe  sixtii-part  of  a  yard 
in  breadth.  The  fellows  of  Mag^ 
dalen  are  required  always  to  wear 
gowns,  sewn  in  front  downwards,  to 
tke  verjr  hem.  '  Howbeit,  we  grant 
permission  that,  in  case  of  their 
riding  or  journeying  to  parts  beyond 
the  University,  the  opening  in  their 
short  gowns  may  be  so  great  on  the 
anterior  and  posterior  s^e  (and  not 
more  ample),  as  to  be  conveniently 
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amlicable  to  men  who  fare  travdliiig 
and  on  lianeback.'  Moroarer  the^ 
are  not '  inordinately  to  chonsh  their 
hair,  or  wear  it  too  long  in  the  m^ 
or  in  the  front,'  .and  to  '  walk  with 
pricked  ean,  aooordin^  to  the  holy 
canooa.'  Ghirnh1ing,andcertain  other 
diyersionB,  such  as  playing  at  ball 
and  throwing  stones,  are  also  the 
sobjeet  of  prohibitiona.  Hounds 
and  hawks  are  forbidden  to  be  kept. 
'Beesose,'  says  one  foonder,  *  it  be- 
'oomes  not  poor  men  liyinff  on  alms 
to  give  the  oread  of  the  ^uldren  of 
mBD.  to  dogs ;  and  woe  is  denoonoed 
on  those  wno  sport  with  the  birds  of 
heayen.'  We  profK»e  the  yerification 
of  thelast  qnotation  as  aproblmn  to 
onr  readers.  Silence  at  meals,  and 
listening  to  the  reader  are  enjoined, 
and  talkmg  in  hall  after  mesls  pro* 
Mhited,  'except,*  says  the  founder 
of  Magdalen,  *  when  from  reyerenoe 
to  Gmor  to  his  Mother,  or  other 
aaiat  whomsoeyer,  a  fire,  which  we 
^  would  haye  to  be  of  eharooai  only, 
is  made  in  the  hall  finr  the  fellows ; 
for  then  the  feUows  and  scholara 
(Demyes)  axe  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
after  dinner  or  sup^r  time,  and  to 
amnse  themaelyes  m  a  becoming  way 
with  songs  and  other  reputable 
pa8ti;aie8,  and  sedatefy  to  discuss 
poems,  the  dironicles  of  the  realm, 
asd  the  wonders  of  this  world,  and 
mch  otiier  matters  as  lend  a  grace 
to  the  profession  of  clergymen.* 
These,  or  similar  proyisions,  are 
vepeated  in  many  of  the  fioman-Ca- 
wolio  statutes,  one  founder  copying 
literally  icam  another.  And  there 
is  reason  to  beheye  that  the  most 
iciyial  of  them  were  regarded  by  the 
ibunders,  and  by  the  college  at  first, 
aa  equally  inyiolable  with  .1^ 
wmghtier  matters  of  their  kw. 

The  founder  of  Magdalen  speaks 
of  the  penalty  appointed  for  those 
who  'misuse  their  tongues  by  speak- 
ing their.motber  language.'  Tnis  is 
aot  80  hard  as  it  seems.  Latin  was 
aoi  only  tibe"  language  of  books,  but 
ef  all  learned  oonyersation,  dispnta- 
iioB,  and  prater ;  and  to  force  a 
derk  to  speak  Latin  was  to  make 
him  a  eituen  of  educated  Europe. 
The  injunction  occurs,  we  belieye, 
in  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  most  re- 
oent  colleges.  The  founder  of  Oriel, 
who  was  afanoner  to  Sdward  II., 
and  the  founder  of  Queen's,  who 
HKBS  eonfiBSSor  to  Queen  imnlippa. 


hare,  aa  courtiers,  allowed  ilieir 
fellows  tiiie  choice  between  Idutin 
and  Nonnan  Erendi.  Hie  finmder 
of  Corpus,  who  Uyed  at  the  revivai 
of  learning,  and  fostered  claiwifliB, 
has  allow^  Latin  or  Greeks  the 
founder  of  Jesus,  Latin,  C^reek,  or 
MArmo.  Jesus  was  the  first  Prk 
teetant  college,  and  the  founder  pro- 
bably wished  his  fellows  to  stiidy 
the  Scriptures  in  the  orinnal,  a prao- 
tioe  whidi  had  so  mueh  cononeod 
to  the  yictory  of  his  fidth.  *  IntelE- 
gere  Grece  heretieomf  Sebraioa 
dialx^cuni,'  was  the  MDOphthfigm 
of  the  most  stanch  and  sagacioafl 
diampionsof  theoldrehgUKu  Thsj 
were  right. 

We  haye  not  traced  in  the  sta- 
tutes anything  like  asceticism ;  not 
eyen  an  mjunction  to  keep  the  fhafa. 
IS'or  is  tiiere  any  yow  oi  eeEbaey. 
But  we  haye  seen  that  femalea  were 
rigidly  excluded,  and  that&Uowsfaqi* 
were  always  forfeited  by  manuM ; 
a  ^poroyision  which  has  produced  & 
curious  and  anomalons  kmd  of  J^o- 
testant  monkery  at  the  present  dar. 
Of  course,  the  yery  nature  of  cm- 
lege  life,  whidi  was  Msentially 
cQBnobitic,  precluded  mairiage.  Pko- 
testanttsm,  which  is  hostile  alike  to 
cehbacy  and  restraint,  has  neyier 
been  able  to  make  the  college  ay*. 
tern  thoroughly  its  own,  or  to.  bear 
it  in  its  integrity.  At  Trini^  col* 
lege,  Dubhn,  marriage  is  permitted. 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  rosidsnea 
is  dispensed  with,  and  celibacy  ia 
onW  retained  as  an  irra&nal  hmifc 
to  me  tenure  of  the  feUowshm.  A 
.  HbUow  engaged  to  be  manieo^  and 
waiting  for  a  liying  to  foe  manied 
on,  and  atill-  more  a  manied  fiallow 
inhis  yaar  of  grace,  would  of  ooarsa 
have  been  a  portent  in  the  eyea  of 
a  mediayal  founder. 

The  quaUficatiotts  of  fellows  had 
refiarence  to  their  obligatioBS,  whieb 
were  to  conduct  themsehres  peaea- 
ably  and  obedieniiy  as  members  of 
the  brotheriiood,  and  to  stodr  itt 
their  fhoulty .  In  &e  statutes  wiiiflh 
we  haye  seen,  moral  qualificatioaa 
are  quite  as  much  insisted  on  as  ia- 
teUectual;  and  the  inteUeetoal 
qualificatioas  are  those  of  a  stadenl» 
not  a  teacher.  'Tirtuous,  ohasteb 
modest,  and  suited  to  study,'  is  Ihe 
Qualification  of  the  fellowB  of  Ma^ 
oalen.  Poyerty,  too,  was  a  proni^* 
nest  requiaitoy  the  ooUegea  being 
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dEafoedy  dedmosyiuDT.  This  has 
bedii  questioned,  and  sSew  CoUege 
was  q[aoted  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  as  an  instanoe  to  the  oontnu^. 
Bat  that  college  is  described  in  the 
opening  of  its  statates  as  '  a  per- 
petual ooHese  of  poor  and  indigent 
8oholar<«len[s  in  the  school  ot  the 
UnirersityofOzfinrd;'  and  farther 
<m,  it  is  stated  to  be  ibonded  in 
obedience  to  the  precept  of  Christ, 
who  bids  OS  shelter  and  reliere  the 
poor. 

The  allowaaoe  indeed  which  is 
assigned  to  fdlows  hj  the  sfestntes 
is  snch  as  when  coupled  with  tiie 
oonditions  of  lestnintand  discipline 
odold  hardly  hare  tempted  any  but 
a  poor  man.  It  oonsisted  principally 
of  a  fixed  smn,  which  appears  to  nave 
been  sometimes  paid  annually,  but 
generally  weekly  in  the  shape  of 
oommons.  When  it  was  paid  weeUhr 
there  was  sometimes  a  small  annual 
stipend  in  addition  and  occasionally 
a  dole  of  doth  for  ffannents.  It  is 
remarkable  that  while  the  commons 
at  Merton  are  fixed  at  fifty  shillings 
a  vear,  at  Corpus,  two  centories  and 
a  naif  afterwards,  thi^  are  still  only 
twehre  pence  a  weex  in  ordinary 
times. 

The  college  wss  governed  by  a 
head,  whose  vanoas  titles,  master, 
warden,  rector,  president,  princiiNd, 
appear  to  have  been  dictated  only 
by  tiie  fimey  of  the  founders.  He 
was  supported,  and  in  his  absence 
represented^  by  a  vicegerent,  and 
assisted  in  discipline  and  eovemment 
by  deans  or  censors,  in  &e  adminis- 
tration and  custody  of  the  revenues 
W  proctors,  treasurers,  or  bnmrs. 
His  aUowance  was  more  ample,  he 
was  permitted  to  hold  boiefioes 
when  the  fellows  were  forbidden, 
and  his  powers  in  some  instances 
were  great.  His  lodgings  we  believe 
woe  generafly  over  the  great  gate 
of  the  college.  The  heads  now 
marry  and  live  in  separate  houses 
adjoining'the  collese.  And  as  tiiey 
oonstituto  with  the  proctors  the 
^[OTeming  board  which  since  tiie 
tone  of  Laud  has  absorbed  all  power 
into  itself,  they  are  at  least  as  mudh 
eflfeen  of  tiie  unxversity  as  of  the 
oi^lege. 

The  tators,  on  whose  efficiency  the 
teputation  of  a  odlege  now  so  nmeh 
depends,  were  not  even  known  to 
the  oldest  foundations.    And  when 


tii^  did  arise,  their  duty  was  to 
superintend  the  conduct  of  tiieir 
pupils  and  to  answer  for  their  ex- 

Senses,  not  to  instruct  them.  The 
uty  of  instruction  was  left  either 
to  we  university,  or  where  there 
were  any  to  the  college  lecturers. 
But  the  colleges  as  we  before  ob- 
served were  not  originally  intended 
as  places  of  general  edueatibn.  They 
were  communities  of  poor  students. 
A  limited  number  of  sons  of  noUe- 
men,  answering  tothe  modem  gentie- 
men  oommoners,  was  permitted  at 
Magdalen  and  perhaps  elsewhere 
in  ancient  times.  But  it  was  not 
we  believe  till  some  time  after  tiie 
Beformation  that  the  colleges  gene- 
rally were  opened  for  the  reception 
of  commoners,  and  invested  wilik 
the  responsibilities  ofgeneral  edu« 
cation.  Magdalen,  New  College, 
and  All  Souls,'  wludi  hove  never 
been  opened  for  commoners,  and 
Corpus,  which  has  only  just  been 
Opened  for  them,  stiU  exhibit  in- 
stances of  the  original  state  of  things. 

In  some  ooUeges  where  the  fellows 
were  graduates,  there  was  a  junior 
foun<&tion  for  undergraduates,  to 
which  the  name  of  scholars  at  first 
given  to  tiie  fellows  was  afterwardt 
appropriated,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  sometimes  intenoed  as  a 
nursery  of  fellowi.  But  tiie  name 
of  scholars  indudes  some  who  were 
at  first  almost  on  a  menial  footings 
as  for  instance  the  poor  boys  of 
Queen's,  who  originafly  waited  on 
the  fellows  at  table. 

We  must  add  to  complete  tiie 
community  the  college  servants, 
manciple,  tmtler,  cook,  porter,  and 
barber,  and  the  groom  who  tended 
tiie  horses  for  the  annual  progress. 
These  were,  sometimes  at  least,  a 
regular  part  of  the  foundation,  and 
at  Corpus  their  commons  are  as* 
signed  like  those  of  the  fellows  and 
scmolars. 

The  founder  of  Merton  rather 
implies  tiian  prescribes  tiiat  masses 
should  be  onered  for  his  soul.  In 
later  Bonian-cath<^c  foundations 
however,  prayers,  masses,  and  obits 
for  tiie  souls  of  founders  and  bene- 
foctors  are  ordained  witii  anxious 
minuteness  and  perplexing  mult^i* 
city.  The  fellows  of  Magdalen  are 
bound  to  ^j  twice  dai^  for  tiie 
soul  of  tiieir  nmndw^  in  nnvate,  be* 
sides  innumerable  publio  prayers 
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9,nd  masses.  Bat  it  cannot  we  be- 
lieve be  proved,  thotiffli  it  has  been 
alleged,  that  prayer  for  the  soul  of 
the  founder  was  ever  the  main  object 
of  a  colle«^e.  An  object  it  probably 
was  of  afi  charitable  foimdations  in 
the  middle  ages.  The  Eeformation 
of  course  swept  away  all  this.  And 
nothing  remams  now  to  the  founders 
but  a  commemoration  of  their  names 
and  a  thanksgiving  for  their  bounties 
—a  poor  compensation  for  prayers 
and  masses  to  a  medisval  soul. 

Partly  perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
these  masses,  but  partly  also  because 
a  general  object  with  founders  was 
to  mcrease  theleaming  and  efficiency 
of  the  secular  clergy,  most  fellows 
of  colleges  were  required  to  take 
priest's  orders;  and  from  this  in- 
junction, protestant  orders  being 
substituted  for  catholic,  flows  the 
clerical  character  of  the  university 
at  the  present  day. 

In  some,  especially  in  the  earlier 
colleges,  religious  offices  were  only 
enjoined  as  a  part  of  the  rule  of  life ; 
and  two  or  three  colleges  were  even 
unprovided  with  chapeb.  In  others, 
the  founder  had  distmctly  a  religious 
as  well  as  a  literary  object.  Mag- 
dalen and  Xew  College  were  pro- 
vided with  noble  chapels  and  fall 
choirs  for  the  performance,  in  all  its 
pomp,  of  Soman-catholic  worship. 
Surpliced  ranks  filled  the  choir. 
Long  processions  swept  the  quadran- 
gle, and  the  founder  s  eye  seems  to 
anticipate  the  pomp,  as  he  dictates 
the  order,  and  prescribes  the  vest- 
ments. 

Inviolable  statutes  sealed  the 
founders'  will.  They  were  to  be 
read  periodically  berore  the  whole 
Society.  The  fellows  were  bound 
to  their  observance  by  oaths,  which 
the  founder  of  New  College  carried 
to  a  nreat  pitch  of  strictness.  The 
founder  of  Magdalen  has  added  an 
anathema.  The  founder  of  Corpus 
has  illustrated  the  state  of  conscience 
and  reU^on  in  his  time  by  requiring 
a  pecuniary  bond  aeainst  dispensa- 
tions. Observing  that  the  statutes 
of  their  predecessors  had  not  been 
kept,  the  founders  seem  to  have 
thought  that  the  remedy  was  to 
make  theirown  statutes  moreminute, 
and  their  oaths  more  stringent.  No 
founder  had  learnt  from  mstory  the 
mutability  of  human  things,  or  from 


philosophy  the  lesson  that  yrha.t 
man  does  not  alter  for  the  better, 
time  alters  for  the  worse.  It  is 
almost  pitiable  to  see  men  aaanTning 
the  eternity  of  their  market  mices 
on  the  eve  of  the  discovery  of  JPeru, 
and  the  eternity  of  their  religion  on 
the  eve  of  the  Seformation.  Sut 
that  spirit  which  could  lead  a  man 
after  repeatedly  changing  a  code  of 
statutes  in  his  lifetime  to  impoee 
them  on  the  conscience  of  men.  as 
inviolable  for  ever,  deserves  a  ^vrorse 
name  than  folly;  whether  charge- 
able on  the  man  or  on  his  age,  it  is 
a  crime. 

Finally,  a  visitor,  wbo  down  to 
the  Reformation  was  always  an 
ecclesiastic,  was  named  by  the 
founder  not  only  to  hear  appeala, 
which  the  visitors  still  do,  but  also 
to  visit,  which  they  have  long^  left 
undone. 

The  foundation  of  Merton  was 
followed  by  that  of  Exeter  CoU^e, 
founded  by  Walter  de  Stapyldon«  a 
statesman  prelate  of  the  time  of  £d- 
ward  II.,  who  fell  in  civil  broil,  de- 
fending himself  bravely,  in  his  Jkae^ 
queton,  near  Paul's  Cross,  in  Cheap- 
side.    Stapledon  Hall,  so  it  was  at 
first  called!,  seems  to  have  been  more 
like  the  fraternities  of  scholars  at 
Balliol  Hall  and  University  Hall, 
than  the  more  organized  Society  of 
Merton.     One  peculiarity  we  be- 
lieve was,  that  the  head  was  elected 
annually.    The  college  had  a  second 
founder,  and  again,  in  defiance  of 
the  inviolability  of  wills,  a  second 
lawgiver,  in  Sir  William  Petre,  of 
Elizabethan  memory,  who  disputed 
on  education  with  Boger  Ascham, 
Ascham  advocating  kindness  while 
Sir  William  stood  up  for  whipping. 
But    before   Petre's   time   it   h£a 
earned    distinction   in    academical 
annals.  For  in  Exeter  College,  Wil- 
liam Grrocyn,  the  scholar  orVitelli, 
Chalcondyles,  and  Politian,  first  pub- 
licly taught  Greek. 

Oriel  18  a  ^at,  and  to  many, 
dreaded  name  m  the  modem  history 
of  Oxford.  Its  founder  was  Adam 
de  Brome,  who  gave  the  honour  to 


ward's  soul.  Adam  de  Brome  hu 
obtained,  unjustly  we  fear,  the 
singular    creoit    of    having    per- 
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mitted  his  Society,  in  case  of  need, 
to   cliange    his .  laws.     We   have 
heard  quoted  from  his  statates  the 
dolefal  words,   Omnes  res  humana 
iendunt  visHnliter  ad  non  esse.  Such 
seemed  the  prospects  of  the  world 
to  an  ohsenrer  in  the  reisn  of  Ed- 
ward n.     It  could  harcQy  be  ex- 
pected, tha^  one  who  took  so  black 
a  view  of  things  would  make  pro- 
vision for  the  wants  of  future  times. 
The  college  boasts  the  famous  names 
of  Ealeini  and  of  Butler ;  perhaps 
it  may  better  boast  the  name  of 
Butler  than  of  Baleigh,  whose  best 
school  was  that  of  action  and  enter- 
prise by  land  and  sea.    But  the  glo- 
ries of  Oriel  belong  to  more  recent 
times.    The  two  hut  provosts,  Eve- 
leigh  and  Copleston,  earned  in  their 
generation  deep  gratitude  from  all 
advocates  of  University  refoiTU.  The 
first  was  the   main  supporter    of 
Cyril  Jackson  in  the  institution  of 
'  Honours,'  the   first  thing  which 
roused  educational  Oxford  from  a 
torpor  of  two  centuries.    The  second 
was  a  stanch  supporter  of  election 
to  fellowships  by  merit,  which  the 
first,  however,  had  commenced.  But 
that  which  will  make  Oriel  a  name 
in  history  is  that  its  common  room 
produced  Arnold  and  Newman,  an 
opposition  remarkable,  but  not  won- 
derful.   Arnold's  influence  was  ex- 
erted at  a  distance   from  Oxford 
through  his  great  school  and  his 
heroic   words;   and  the  iron  hour 
came  before  he  could  brins .  back  to 
the  University  which  he  loved  his 
courageous  wisdom,  his  chivalrouB 
love  of  good,  and  his  fearless  advo- 
cacy of  truth.     But  the '  name  of 
Newman  is  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  ten  years. 

Queen's  College  was  named  after 
the  queen  of  chivalry,  the  warlike 
Fhilippa.  Its  founder,  Bobert  Ec- 
desfield,  was  her  chapkin  and  con- 
fessor. He  placed  his  college  under 
thepatronage  of  all  Queens  Consort 
of  England.  Henrietta  Maria  was 
one  of  those  who  accepted  the  oom- 
]^dment  and  enrichea  the  college. 
The  number  of  thirteen  was  fixed 
upon  by  the  founder  in  reference  to 
Cnrist  and  the  twelve  Apostles;  and 
he  intended  to  add  to  the  provost 
and  fellows  seventy  poor  youths,  in 
allusion  to  the  seventy  dUsciples,  a 
fancy  for  mystical  numbers  which 


seems  to  have  been  common  among 
the  founders,  who  choose  seventy, 
forty,  and  twelve.  '  Them  also,'  says 
Wood,  speaking  of  the  poor  youths, 
'  he  intended  to  have  summoned  to 
refection,  as  it  elsewhere  appears, 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  the 
fellows  on  the  one  side  of  the  table, 
in  robes  of  scarlet  (the  doctors  in 
divinity  and  decrees  to  have  them 
faced  with  black  furs)  to  oppose  in 
philosophy  the  poor  scholars,  kneel- 
ing on  the  other  side;  but  he  dying 
immaturely,  left  the  said  design  very 
imperfect.  As  for  the  formality  of 
scarlet,  it  continued  manv  years, 
tiU  the  charge  thereof,  ana  trouble 
of  wearing  it  at  refection,  caused  it 
to  be  laS  aside;  but  as  for  the 
opposing  of  poor  scholars  (or  child- 
ren, as  they  are  called)  which  are 
but  very  few  considering  the  foun- 
der's intention,  it  continueth  to  this 
day.'  The  original  building,  a  cluster 
of  old  halls  irregularly  massed,  was 
twice  the  seat  of  Boyal  education. 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  and 
Henry  Y.  are  both  said  to  have 
been  students  there,  the  second 
under  the  tuition  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort. In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  arose  the  present  classical 
palace,  a  monument  of  the  taste,  or 
tastelessness  of  its  age.  About  the 
same  time  the  collej|re  seems  to  have 
produced  some  emment  men — ^Wy- 
cherley,  Addison,  and  Tickell  among 
the  number.  It  has  for  some  time 
past  been  distinguished  principally 
as  a  Northern  Society.  But  to  the 
list  of  regular  wor&ies  given  by 
Dr.  Ingram  must  be  added,  what 
to  that  worthy  antiquary  would  have 
seemed  the  portentous  name  of 
Bentham.  Ine  legislator  of  the 
human  race,  sage  or  charlatan,  when 
a  boy  of  twelve  commenced  his 
studies  in  these  walls,  and,  in  that 
age  of  port,  found  small  help  and 
left  small  thanks. 

New  College,  founded  1386, 
formed  a  ^^reat  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Umveraity.  Its  proper  title 
is  St.  Mary  of  Winchester  m  Oxen- 
ford;  and  Wykeham's  name  re- 
sounds from  the  University  pulpit 
as  '  the  sole  and  munificent  founaer 
of  the  two  St.  Mary  Winton  Col- 
leges.' It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
medisBval  Mecsnas  was  himself  at  a 
umveraity.    His  architectural  skill 
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and  Iii6  general  alnlify  reoommended 
Him  to  a  good  judge  of  men.  King 
Edward  &I.  He  became  that, 
monarch's  chief  architect  and  atates- 
man,  and  was  great  in  both  capi^ 
cities.  As  a  statesman,  he  belonged 
to  the  ConservatiTe  and  Papal 
par^.  A  hostile  Wydiffite  paztf, 
xieaaed  by  the  Duke  of  Lanoister, 
impeached  him  and  for  a  time 
droTO  him  firom  power.  Thou£^ 
charged  with  peculation,  he  can  be 
proved  guilty  only  of  colossal  plu- 
ralism, which  iu  tnat  a^e  was  held 
no  crime,  No  doubt,  m  his  gene- 
ration, he  was  a  most  dext^us, 
pnnoely,  and  accomplished  man. 
Thirty  ^ears  he  laboured  to  com- 
plete his  great  design.  The  Uni- 
yersity  was  then  in  a  declining 
state,  and  this  ma^iificent  founda- 
tion would  be  ha&d  as  a  reviyaL 
It  exceeded  all  farmer  cdU^es  in 
the  splendour  of  its  buildingSt 
planned  by  the  first  architect  of  his 
lime.  It  exceeded  the  realities  of 
all  former  colleges,  though  not  per- 
haps the  yiaions  of  the  found^of 
Queen's,  in  the  number  of  its  fel- 
lows, which  probably  represents  the 
seyenty  disciples.  It  differed  from 
all  former  colleges  in  being  dia- 
tincUy  a  reIif;ious  as  well  as  a  lite- 
rary foundation,  and  having  as  one 
of  the  special  objects  of  its  institu- 
tion the  constant  and  magnifirtftnf 
celebration  of  the  Catholic  worship, 
by  its  numerous  dioir,  in  its  sump- 
tuous chapel.  It  was  the  first  ooL- 
lege  c<Hmected  with  a  public  school, 
and  that  public  school  was  the  first 
in  England.  Grammar,  which 
Wykeham  held  to  be  the  portal  of 
all  knowledge,  was  to  be  taught  at 
Winchester,  and  from  that  training 
was  to  arise  a  succession  of  youths 
apt  to  receive  the  higher  mysteries 
and  to  bring  forth  golden  mats  of 
learning,  to  the  honour  of  the  col- 
lege. rTew  importance  was  given 
to  the  college,  as  distinct  from  the 
Universitjr  system,  by  the  institutioa 
of  a  multitude  of  dolleg[e  Disputa- 
tions ;  oiod  voce  disputations,  under 
tiie  presidency  of  deans  or  mode- 
rators, being  the  great  intellectual 
test  and  exercise  of  those  times. 
Other  litOTary  innovations  mark  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  founder.  In- 
creased encouragement  was  given  to 
Civil  and  Canon  Law  by  the  appro- 


priation of  ten  fellowabipB  to  each. 
JPermission  was  given  to  two  feUows 
to  follow  the  new  study  of  medidne, 
and  to  two  more  to  ibHow  that  of 
astronomy.     But  a  worse  chapge 
was    made    by  Wykeham.      xum 
statotes  are  wt  more  prefix  and 
tyrannical;  his  oaths  far  more  stnn- 
gent  than  those  of  previofus  fboii!-' 
ders.  His  code  was  copied  by  other 
founders,  both   at  Oxford  and  act 
Cambridge;  among  otfaers.  bj  tiao 
founder  of  King's  College;  and  it 
seems  to  have  earned  aUi^t  with  it. 
New   College   itself,  with  all    its 
princely   means  ^snd^  TirmgTiifiA<»n|r 
Duildings,  sinks  into  insignificanoe 
as  a  puice  of  education,  eonqwred 
with  the  unendowed  activity  of  an 
t  adioining  Hall.    Wykeham  g&ya  aa 
umimiteia  preference  to  his  kin  in 
tiie  election  of  fSoIIowB,  which,  as  lus 
kin   wore   very   luimecous,  would 
have  swamped  the  college.    A  limit 
was  set  to  the  tide  of  oonsangninity 
by  the  saving,  though  iUfig^  inter- 
yention  of  the  Yimtor.    The  late 
Mr.  Augustas  Hare  made  ,a  oallant 
but  vain  endeavour  to  free  the  ecd- 
lege  from  the  claims  of  Idn  alto- 
gether.   He  and  Dr.  Shuttlew<»ih 
were  more  successful  in  their  eflK>rtB 
to  throw  off  what  Dr.  Ihsxam  calls 
*  the  hi^h  and  distinguishea  privilege 
of  takmg  decrees  without  a  grace 
from  convocation;'  and  the  m^Dbecs 
of  New  College,  restored  to  the 
University,    undergo    flraminatiiiB 
,and    atand    fiar    nononrs.       The 
charaoter  of  the  colle^  is  of  course 
proved  hj  its  ezelasive  oonnexian 
with   Winchester    SchooL      And 
Winchester,  onoe  alone  as  a  place 
of  education*  is  now  one  of  many 
good  schools. 

lancolnCollege  followed.  Bichard 
Hemyng,  Bishop  of  LinooLa,  a  reoa- 
gade  W  ydiffite,  displw^ed  his  seal  as 
a  renegade,  first  by  £gfpng  up  the 
body  of  WydifS)^  bummg  it,  and 
throwing  the  ashes  into  the  Swift; 
and  secondly,  by  founding  a  ooUe- 
ffiate  church  of  theologiAns  to  eon- 
Ittte  Wydiffism.  He  left  his  design 
unfinished.  But  Thomas  Bother- 
ham,  his  successor  in  the  see,  in- 
herited his  qurit,  completed  the 
college,  and  save  it  statutes,  in  which 
he  decrees  that  if  any  fellow  lavoan 
heresies,  *  and  especiaUy  that  novel 
and  pestilent  sect  whicti  assails  all 
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the  aaoramenis,  ardeara,  and  posiea- 
BioiiB  of  the  ohureh,'  he  aaaJl  be 
oast  oat  like  a  diseased  sheep  from 
the  fold  of  the  ooUege.  Hhe  ecH" 
l^e  floQiiahed*  and  produced  John 
Wesley. 

I^ezt  Chiohele,  dweUing  with  eyes 
of  oQmpaBsion  on  the  state  of  the 
umynned  soldiery  of    the  ehosdb, 
-which  hath  in  piteous  sort  deoKjtd 
immeasurably,  and  with  no  less  piW 
on  the  general  aihnent  of  the  armed 
soldieiy.of  the  world,  which  hath 
been  very  mndi  reduced  by  the  wars 
between  the  realms  of  Enf^and  and 
franco,  founded  '  a  college  of  poor 
and  indis;eiit  scholar  .derln,  who  are 
constant^  botmdea  not  so  mnoh  to 
ply  thecem  the  Tarioos  sdenoes  and 
ncokies,  as  withaU  derottiA  to 
pray  for  the  souls,  of  sAarioiis  me- 
mory, of  Hemy  the  Fifth,  lately 
Xing  of  England  and  France,  his 
illustrious  progenitor,  and  the  Lord 
Thomas  Duke  of  Clarenoe,  and  the 
other  lords  and  lieges  of  his  realm 
of  En^^land,  whom  inhisown  and  in 
his  said  Other's  times,  the  hero  of 
that  warfare  so  long  prevailing  be- 
tween the  said   two  realms  nath 
drenched  with  the  bowl  of  bitter 
death,  and  also  for  the  souls  of  all 
the  faithful  departed,  the  same  to  be 
called  All  Sovies  Coilepe.'    Unless 
Shakspeaie's  tradition  hes,  the  com- 
passionate prelate  had  helped  to  mix 
the  bitter   bowl  with   which   the 
armed  soldiery  of  the  world  were 
drendied.   Though  the  words  above 
quoted  would  seem  to  make  AU 
douls  a  chantry,its  statutes  are  those 
of  a  college.    In  fact,  they  are  in 
great  measure  copies  firom  those  of 
Kew  College,  of  which  Chichele  was 
a  fellow.    And  All  Souls  must  have 
escaped  as  a  place  of  learning  at  the 
Beformation  when  chantriM  were 
suppressed.    Chichele  purchased  of 
the  crown  some  priories,  confiscated 
because  they  were  cells  to  foreign 
monasteries,  and  therein,  per]uqM» 
established  a  pregnant  preeedeat^ 
which  the  founder  of  Ma|[dalen  fol- 
lowed, on  which  Wolsey  innxroved, 
and   which   Hemy   cappedL     Tb^ 
present  character  of  the  college  we 
prefer  to  describe  in  the  prudent 
words  of  Dr.  Ingram,  who  says,— ^ 
'  From  the  peciuiar  constitution  of 
this  college,  and  the  nature  of  the 
elections  to  feUowahips^  it  is  not  so 


much  a  place  of  elementary  edacar- 
tion  as  of  cultivated  society.' 

Next  oomes  Waynflete,  another 
Pellow  of  New  CoUe;^  Provost  of 
Eton,  Biriiop  of  Wmchester,  and 
Chancellor  to  Henry  YI.,  who,  in 
ibe  times  of  the  Boses,  retired  firom 
the  storms  of  state  to  rule  his  diocese 
and  to  found  a  college.  And  nob^ 
he  founded  it,  and  richly  he  endowed 
it  with  wealth  and  beauty ;  but  ho 
save  it  Wykdiam's  statotes,  and 
nttered  it  with  local  lesteietianB, 
«id  by  oaths  and  anatheauB  bound 
it  for  ever  to  his  will.  Tet  a  long 
list  of  names  attests  that  it  was 
mat.  In  the  ball  hang  the  elegant 
Whi^ery  of  Addison  and  the  grim 
Toryism  of  Sacheverell.  Hammond 
mused  in  those  walks,  compared  by 
Wood  to  the  banks  of  the  Surotas. 
And  in  those  buildings  dwehGibban, 
in  all  the  lioenoe  of  a  gentleman 
oommoner,  untutored  and  unguidedt 
gathering  hatred  of  religion  and 
oontempt  for  'the  monks  of  Mag- 
dalen, whose  deep  but  duU  potations 
excused  the  brisk  intemperance  of 
youth.'  Waynfiete  founded  his 
ooUege  for  a  jpresident  and  forty 
'poor  and  indigent  ashdlar  derks,' 
wnose  duty  was  to  '  study  and  make 
progress  in  the  school  of  iho  IJni- 
yersity  of  Oxford  in  sundry  seienoes 
and  faculties ;'  and  thir^  other  poor 
and  indigent  scholars  ca&eddemyes» 
who  were  to  learn  jframmar,  log^, 
and  sophistry.  Besides  these,  tl^oie 
was  a  choir,  and  all  the  solemn  ser- 
viees  and  processions  pa  at  New 
College — '  the  president  attired  m  a 
msy  amice,  and  aU  tiie  graduate 
fellows  and  scholars  in  surpHoes, 
with  capes  of  fur,  or  tamed  np  with 
flilk.'  But  one  part  of  Wayi^ete's 
foundation  was  entirely  new.  '  Co- 
veting with  glowing  desire  of  heart 
the  instruction  not  only  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  college,  but  of  all 
other  students,'  he  instituted  in  his 
oolle^e  three  proleotors  to  lecture 
pubholy  on  natural  philosophy, 
moral  philosophyv  nnd  divinity. 
This  '  glowing  desire'  hss  been  but 
illfulMed. 

Brasenose  had  two  founders—* 
Smyth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir 
Bicnard  Sutton,  a  privy  councillor 
of  Hemy  VII.,  and  steward  of  the 
monastery  of  Sion,  in  whieh  he 
passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
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These  two  were  zealois  of  the  old 
reli^on  in  its  declining  hour ;  and 
their  fellows  were  bonnd  every  day 
to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  five  times 
in  honour  of  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ,  and  the  Angelic  Salutation 
fiye  times  in  honour  of  the  fire  j  oys 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  This, 
like  Lincoln,  was  a  coUege  of  theo- 
logians. Handed  over  to  Protest- 
antism by  the  Keformation,  it  has 
become  a  wealthy  and  numerQus 
Bodety,  and  showed  its  power  in 
conyocation  by  obtaining  the  chan- 
oellorship  of  Tory  Oxford  for  the 
liberal  Lord  Grenyille. 

And  now  a  great  change  had  come. 
Greek  literatue  had  reyiyed  in  Eu- 
rope. The  mediffiyal  school,  pure 
and  fantastic  as  the  winter  frost- 
work, to  borrow,  the  metaphor  of 
Dr.  Newman,  melted  before  the 
radiance  of  a  sun  unriyalled  in  the 
intellectual  firmament.  We  can 
hardly,  realize  that  dawn.  The 
bigots  of  Catholicism  instinctiyely 
repulsed  Greek  literature.  Tfaue 
freer  spirits  grasped  tihe  golden  firuit, 
'and  Knew  not  eating  death.'  At 
this  moment  Fox,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  a  counsellor  of  Henry 
YII.,  bethought  him  of  founding  a 
collee^e  of  monks  at  Oxford.  An 
enlightened  and  obseryant  friend, 
Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
persuaded  him,  instead  of  H  college 
of  monks  to  found  a  college  of  se- 
culars. '  What,  my  lord,  shall  we 
build  houses  and  provide  livelihoods 
for  a  company  of  bussing  monks, 
whose  end  and  fall  we  ourselves 
may  live  to  see  P  No,  no ;  it  is  more 
meet  a  great  deal  tliat  we  should 
have  care  to  provide  for  the  increase 
of  learning,  and  for  such  as  by  their 
learning  snail  do  good  in  the  church 
and  commonwealth.'  Oldham  was 
right.  At  the  Reformation,  not 
omy  the  colleges  of  regulars,  but 
mixed  colleges  of  regulars  and  secu- 
lars were  swept  awa^  by  the  search- 
ing cupidity  of  the  ctestroyer.  Thus 
a(m8ea.  Fox  founded  '  a  certain  bee- 
garden,  which  we  have  named  the 
Uollege  of  Corpus  Christi,  wherein 
scholars,  like  ingenious  bees,  are  by 
day  and  mght  to  make  wax  to  the 
honour  of  Grod,  and  honef ,  dropping 
sweetness,  to  the  profit  ofwemsmves 
and  of  all  Christians.'  The  bees 
were  a  president  and  twenty  fellows. 


and   twenty  disciples  or  scholnTS  ; 
and  the  honey  to  be  made  was,  iii 
part  at  least,  that  of  the  new  leani- 
in^  which  was  now  battling  for  ad- 
mission, and  of  which  Fox  and  Old- 
ham were  partizans.    The  fouiider 
shows  his  Classical  taste  and  his  re- 
spect for  the  great  examples  of  Grreek 
antiauity  by  grounding  nisdesire  that 
his  tiaeologians  should  hear  lecstuxea 
on  the  pnuHice  of  the  PythagOFeana, 
who  listened  for  five  years  without 
ever   speaking.     He   requires    his 
scholars  to  be  instructed  to  such 
extent  in  Latin  grammar  and  the 
approved    authors    of    the   XAtin 
tongue,  that  they  can  dictate  LiStiBL 
letters  offhand,  and  make  verses  at 
least  in  a  middling  way.    We  have 
already  noticed  uie  statute  which 
requires  the  fellows  and  scholars  to 
speak   Latin  or   Oreek.    But  the 
great  measure  by  which  Fox  pro- 
moted classical  learning  was  the  in- 
stitution of  public  lectmreshipB,  simi- 
lar to  those  at  Magdalen,  but  with 
different  subjects.   This  he  prefiusee, 
like  everything  else,  with  his  favour- 
ite metaphor  of  the  bee-garden  and 
a  classical  allusion  to  the  honey- 
bearing  flowers  of  Attica  and  ^^bla. 
The  t£ree  lecturers  are  three  herb- 
alists, and  bees  are  to  swarm  from 
the  whole  gymnasium  of  Oxford, 
with  great  results,  not  so  much  to 
themselves  as  to  the  English  name. 
The  first  is  the  lecturer  m  humani- 
ties, who  is  to  BOW  and  plant  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  root  out  oarbarity 
from  the  garden.    His  subjects  in- 
clude most  of  the  good  authors ; 
the  worst  omissions  being  Tadtoa 
and  Lucretius.    The  second,  and  by 
far  the  most  important,  was  tlie 
reader  of  Greek.    This  was  the  first 
regular  provision  made  for  Greek 
literature  in  Oxford,  and  a  great 
literary  victory  in  that  day.    The 
onlygreat  omissions  in  the  subjects 
axe  Herodotus  and  JSschylus.    But 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  sub- 
jects  some  inferior  authors,  such  u 
Pliny  the  naturahst,  and  Philostra- 
tus,  are  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
best.    The  third  lecturer  was  to 
read  theology,  and  a  preference  is 
given  to  the  more  learned  and  an- 
cient fathers  over  the  more  modem. 
This  classical  Utopia  was  thrown 
into  ihe  shade  by  the  foundation  of 
Christ  Ghuroh,  and  the  magnificence 
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of  Wolsej.  The  Enelisli  Leo  began 
by  founding  seven  piiblic  lectures  in 
the  University,  one  of  which  was  for 
Greek,  of  which  he  too  was  a  cham- 
pion. Then  a  sweeping  confiscation 
of  small  monasteries  furnished  funds 
for  the  foundation  of  a  college  with 
a  hundred  secular  canons,  a  nu- 
merous choir,  six  public  professors 
for  the  whole  University,  and  four 
private  professors  for  the  college. 
Scholars  were  gathered  firom  all 
parts,  and  some  brought  heresies 
with  them.  A  grammar  school  was 
founded  at  Ipswich,  to  feed  the 
college  as  'New  College  was  fed  from 
Winchester.  But  the  Furies  of  the 
murdered  monasteries  haunted  the 
rising  pile,  chanting 
Haec  domus  ex  uiuUis   nuper  conflata 

minis 
Aut  cadet,  aut  certe  Dsemoii  habebit  earn. 

His  Majesty  King  Henry  YIII. 
entered  into  possession  of  Cardinal 
College  on  the  disgrace  of  his  gre^t 
minister.  The  foundation  became  a 
mixed  cathedral  and  coUege,  the 
former  governing  the.  latter.  The 
himdred  secular  canonries  became  a 
Hundred  studentships,  which  were 
connected  with  Westminster  School, 
while  Ipswich  died  with  its  founder. 
The  professorships  were ,  lost.  Yet 
Wolsey's  grandeur  lived  in  the 
greatness  of  his  college.     In  the 

f  olden  days  of  Westmmster  under 
lusby,  Cfhrist  Church  was  at  the 
head  of  English  literature.  Two  of 
its  deans,  Ajdrich  and  Cyril  Jackson, 
have  been  dictators  of  Oxford,  and 
the  last  at  least  was  a  most  be- 
neficent dictator.  Christ  Church  has 
been  the  resort  of  mien  of  rank ;  and 
to  be  the  resort  of  men  of  rank  is  to 

I)roduce  statesmen.  But  to  produce 
iterary  statesmen  is  a  more  unques- 
tionable honour,  and  Christ  Church 
has  produced  many.  In  the  por- 
traits which  cover  the  College  Hall, 
and  form  the  test  of  its  lame,  a 
forei^er  studies  the  physiognomy  of 
English  greatness.  Huber  thinks 
he  can  trace  in  them  the  physio- 

fnomy  of  party.  He  finds  in  the 
'ory  face  an  admirable  materiel 
foundation;  and  fancies  that  the 
'sly  and  slender  features*  of  Canning, 
and  his  eyes  '  gleaming  with  a  false 
light  of  higher  intellect,'  are  among 
the  other  Tories  'as  a  fox  among 
bears.* 
The  fall  of  Wolsey  was  soon  fol- 
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lowed  by  that  of  his  religion ;  and 
all  the  colleges  were  in  danger.  The 
courtiers,  fieshed  with  the  monas- 
teries, hungered  for  the  college  lands, 
but  the  better  part  of  Henry  pre- 
vailed. Yet  in  the  fierce  times  which 
followed,  the  University  seems  to 
have  been  reduced  to  death's  door. 
It  was  swept  by  three  proscribing 
visitations,  whicn  probably  purgea 
it  of  most  of  its  conscience  ana  much 
of  its  learning.  And  it  was  not  till 
the  peaceful  and  learned  times  of 
Elizabeth  and  James.  I.  that  the 
young  gentry  and  nobility,  resorting 
to  the  colleges,  filled  Oxford  with  a 
new  life,  and  gave  it  the  character  it 
now  bears. 

Yet  in  the  brief  revival  of  Catho- 
licism tmder  Philip  and  Mary  two 
colleges  were  founded  by  a  pair  of 
knightly  friends.  Sir  Thomas  Pope 
and  Sir  Thomas  White.  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  a  pupil  of  More  and  a  minis- 
ter of  Mary,  founded  Trinity  on  the 
site  of  Durham  College,  which  had 
been  suppressed  because  its  mem- 
bers were  half  regulars.  *  Trini^ 
College,*  says  Dr.  Ingram,  'stands 
at  the  head  of  those  colleges  which 
have  been  founded  since  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
has  the  distinguished  honour  of 
being  the  first  layman  who  bestowed 
on  the  University  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  which  came  into  general  cir- 
culation waon  that  event.*  Sir 
Thomas  White  was  a  wealthy  trader 
and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  when 
to  be  Lord  mayor  of  London  was 
to  be  a  great  power  in  the  realm. 
He  seems  to  have  founded  St.  John's 
on  the  model  of  New  College,  and 
to  have  copied  Wykeham's  statutes. 
St.  John's  was  connected  with  Mer- 
chant Tailoi*3*  and  other  schools,  as 
New  College  was  with  Winchester. 
Both  these  founders  were  Eomau 
Catholics.  Sir  Thomas  White  must 
have  seen  his  college  purged  of 
Boman  Catholics  under  Elizabeth. 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  according  to  Dr. 
Ingram,  made  proWsion  in  his  col- 
lege for  the  study  of  the  Greek 
tongue  and  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  according  to  the  same  authority 
his  plan  of  study  had  been  approved 
by  tne  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was 
placed  in  his  custody  by  her  sister. 

Elizabeth  first  purged  Oxford 
and  then  patronized  it.  On  her 
two  visits  there  she  was  received 
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with  Greek  speeches  and  Latin 
comedies ;  for  the  Greeks  had  now 
completely  triumphed  over  the 
Trojans,  and  classical  literature  and 
classical  taste  had  expelled,  as  it 
seemed  for  ever,  the  medisyal 
school.  Schools  for  the  Latin  lan- 
guage were  founded  in  yarious 
places,  Harrow  and  S^ugbv  among 
the  number,  which  supplied  the  col- 
leges with  classical  scholars,  and 
tmit  educational  revolution  was  con- 
summated which,  like  all  revolu- 
tions, seemed  the  last. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  petition 
of  Dr.  Hugh  Price,  a  Welshman, 
founded  Jesus  College  for  certain 
scholars  of  Wales  to  be  trained  up 
in  good  letters.  Jesus  College  was 
very  poor  and  humble  in  its  be- 
ginning, and  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  great  Boman  -  catholic 
foundations.  It  grew  to  wealth 
through  benefactions,  especially  that 
of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkyns,  a  Welsh 
eivilian,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  statutes 
show  the  change  from  !Roman-catho- 
licism  to  Protestantism  not  only  in 
the  substitution  of  the  Protestant 
service  for  the  Catholic  mass,  and 
the  oath  which  the  fellows  take  to 
prefer  that  which  is  written  to  that 
which  is  not  written,  that  which  is 
true  to  that  which  is  established; 
but  in  a  softening  of  the  mediseval 
and  monastic  rule  of  life.  Further- 
more, the  changed  relation  between 
the  TJniversities  and  the  colleges, 
and  the  growth  of  the  college 
education  is  shown  by  the  institu- 
tion of  college  lectures  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  a  more  definite  provision 
for  the  admission  of  commoners. 
Otherwise,  Jesus  CoUege  conformed 
to  the  old  model.  The  permission 
to  speak  Hebrew  has  probably  re- 
mained a  permission ;  but  one  lesson, 
we  believe,  is  read  in  Welsh. 

Wadham  Collegemarks  the  learned 
reign  of  James  I.  Its  founders, 
Nicholas  and  Dorothy  Wadham, 
were  Eoman-catholies,  and  their  first 
design  was  to  found  a  college  for 
Englisll  Boman-catholics  at  '^^nice. 
But  they  were  persuaded  by  a  friend 
to  build  a  college  for  Protestants  at 
Oxford  instead.  Whether  they  were 
converted  in  the  interim  does  not 
appear.  The  affair  probably  marks 
the  still  fluctuating  or  inoifferent 
state  of  some  minds  on  the  subject  of 


religion.    The  lingering  respect  for 
celibacy,  too,  appears  in  the  statute 
which  prohibited  the  warden  from 
marrying,  and  which  lias  been  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  the  determination  of 
the  foundress,  then  a  widow,  that  the 
first  warden,  who  wouldnot  marry  her, 
should  marry  no  one  else.     Nicholas 
Wadham  was  cut  off*  by  death,  and 
Dorothy  founded  the  college  on  the 
site  of  a  suppressed  monastery  of 
Austen  Friars.  The  most  remarlcable 
points  in  its  constitution  are,  that 
all  its  fellows  are  permitted  to  remain 
laymen,  and  that  the  fellowships  are 
terminable.  Thelastfactsnggestothat 
the  fellowship  in  the  older  colleges, 
though  not  terminable  by  statute, 
were  in  fact  generaUy  terminated 
when  the  long  course  of  nniversity 
study   was    completed ;    especially 
when  church  preferment  was  con- 
fined to  those  who  had  taken  the 
superior  degrees.    In  haying  a  body 
of  undergraduate     scholars,    from 
which  the  graduate    fellows  were 
elected,  the  foundress  of  Wadham 
had  been    already  anticipated   hj 
other  founders. 

Wadham  may  be  almost  said  to 
close  the  history  of  the  coUegea. 
Henceforth,  there  are  many  bene- 
factions,   especially   for    undergra- 
duates, who  have  now  become  the 
real  students,  but  only  two  dubiouB 
foundations.  The  famdj*  fellowships 
of  the  Tesdales  and  Wurhtwicks  si 
Pembroke  were  originaUy  int^ided 
not  as  an  independent  college,  hut 
as  an  addition  to  Balliol.     InouglL 
this  coUege  produced  and  neglected 
Johnson,  its  real  importance  is  of 
yesterday.    And  Worcester  College 
rather  grew  by  a  series  of  accretions 
than  from  the  definite  will  and  plan 
of  any  one  founder.    The  collegefl 
had  now  completely   become  the 
university.  The  few  remaining  halb 
had  lost  their  nature  when  Leicester 
took  into  his  hands  as  chanoeUor  tb^ 
nomination  of  their  principals,  the 
election  of  whom  by  the  scholars 
gave  the  halls  their  free  character. 
The  proctorial  cycle  had  been  intro- 
duced, giving  tne  election  of  <^ 
proctors  to  the  colleges  in  tan  in- 
stead of  the  imiversity.  Thegoven- 
ing  body  was  narrowed  by  Leioeit^ 
to  the  heads  of  houses  and  doetorSf 
by  Laud  to  the  heads.    The  univer- 
sity ceased  to  teach,  and  each  coHeffO 
became  a  little  university  to  itseu. 
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And  little  enough  they  tamrht,  even 
in  the  judgment  of  their  partizons, 
durmg  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
Tnretcned  was  the  state  of  Oxford 
during  that  period.  The  fellowships, 
already  close  enough,  to  localities^ 
families,  and  schoob,  were  further 
closed  by  interest  and  corruption. 
The  fellows  became  notorious  only 
for  their  grossness  and  their  port. 
What  little  literature  there  was,  waa 
chiefly  of  the  classical  kind.    Eyen 
Aristotle's  philosophy  appears  at  one 
time  to  haye  been  scarcely  read. 
Theolo^,  of  course,  still  liyed  as  a 
study  m  a  uniyersity  exclusiyely 
•clerical.     But  the  tluree  faculties, 
with  all  their  lectures  and  disputa- 
tions, became,  as  two  of  them  at 
least  still  remain,  a  mere  jungle  of 
formalities  and  fees.  The  beginning 
of  this  century  saw  a  reyiyal,  in  which 
Cyril    Jackson,    Dean    of    Christ 
Cnurch,  Eyelei^h,  P^yost  of  Oriel« 
and  Parsons,  ]!£urter  of  Balliol,  were 
the  great  moyers. 
IT  there  is  anything  clear  in  his- 


tory, it  is  that  monasticism  belongs 
to  the  Soman  Catholic  and  not  to 
the  Protestant  system.  And  to  us 
it  is  clear  that  colleges,  as  designed 
by  their  founders,  are  institutions 
essentially  monastic.  The  difficulty 
has  been  eyaded  by  dispensing  witn 
residence,  that  is,  simply  by  de- 
stroying the  whole  idea  ana  purpose 
of  a  college.  And  the  foundation  of 
colleges  nas  ceased.  Fellowships, 
and  still  more  exhibitions,  haye  been 
added  to  those  which  exist;  but 
no  one  imitates  Merton  or  Wyke- 
ham.  This  is  simple  historical  fact, 
which  it  is  useral  to  appreciate 
before  the  practical  question  is 
approached. 

Those  in  whom  this  slight  sketch 
may  excite  any  desire  to  pursue  the 
subject,  had  better  commence  by, 
studying  the  published  statutes  of 
Meiton,  AH  souls,  Magdalen,  and 
Corpus.  It  is  in  these,  not  in  Wood 
or  Huber,  howeyer  great  on  the 
Uniyersities,  that  the  truth  respect- 
ing the  Colleges  is  to  be  found. 


THE  NATURALTST  IN  JAMAICA.* 


JAMAICA!  What  a  host  of 
thoughts  jostle  each  other  as  we 
write  the  name;  when  we  think  of 
what  it  was  in  its  palmy  days,  of 
what  it  is, — ^alas!  of^what  it  might 
still  be  if  its  glorious  soil  and  climate 
had  but  fair  play.  Time  was  when 
its  sugar  canes  exuded  a  golden 
flood,  when  its  planters  were  princes, 
and  all  was  flourishing  in  spite  of 
slayery,  maroons,  and  Obi;  when  it 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest 

gems  in  the  British  crown,  andwhen 
e  who  sayed  the  West  Indies  was 
almost  worshipped  as  a  demigod. 
Now,  the  estates  that  lavishly  sup- 
plied eyery  luxury  to  their  lavish 
proprietors  are  mere  incumbrances ; 
and  the  no  longer  fortunate  islands 
drain  the  mother  country  instead  of 
pouring  wealth  into  it.  But  though 
politicians  may  minish  countries  and 
bring  them  low,  they  cannot  change 
nature.  Her  plants  stiU  will  spring 
and  her  animals  ob^  the  myine 
command,  and  nowhere  is  she  more 
exuberantly  prdific  than  in  the  isles 


of  the  Caribbean  sea.  When,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Grosse,  stimulated  by  his 
love  of  natural  history,  determined 
upon  a  sojourn  in  Jamaica,  he  did 
well;  in  publishing  the  result  of  his 
observaUonsduringthe  many  months 
which  he  so  pleasantiy  passed  there, 
he  has  done  still  better. 

Qui  haret — the  proverb  is  some- 
wh^  musty — is  applicable  to  lite- 
rature as  well  as  law;  but  the 
first  half-page  of  the  Naturalist* s 
Sojourn  determined  us  to  accompany 
him  on  his  voyage,  and  -we  tnint 
that  those  of  our  readers  who  open 
the  book  wiU  not  be  satisfied  till 
they  have  followed  our  example  and 
read  Mr.  Goase's  most  interesting 
volume  from  beginning  to  end. 

Three  weeks'  ran  exchanged  the  chilly 
fiogB  and  frosts  of  a  London  autumn  fen* 
'  an  atmosphere  so  hot,  that  even  a  sheet 
on  one's  bed  at  night  was  too  oppressive 
to  be  endured.  The  dark  grey  waves 
of  the  north,  swelling  and  suTging  with 
hoarse  roar  and  crests  of  driving  foam, 
were  left  behind ;  and  were  replaced  by 
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the  delightful  stillness  of  the  tropic  sea, 
where  tae  sun's  rays  piercing  into  the 
depth,  imparted  a  beautiful  azure  tint, 
approaching  to  pale  Antwerp  blue,  to 
the  transparent  water;  and  the  little 
crests  of  the  rippling  suiiace,  as  they  rose 
and  fell,  and  broke  into  drops  beneath  the 
unclouded  light,  glittered  and  sparkled 
gloriously. 

The  voyager's  eye  was  soon  filled 
by  an  enormous  whale  wallowing  in 
his  huge  unwieldiness  and  making 
*  the  deep  to  be   hoary/ — (p.  2!) 
This  from  the  description  must  have 
been     a    Eorqual     {BaUBtioptera.) 
Presently  a  bonito  was  taJcen,  with 
its  stomach  distended  with  a  multi- 
tude of  small  snii)e-fi8hes,  (centriscus) 
and  a  Hving  specimen  of  the  fish  last 
named  was  drawn  up  on  the  same 
day  in  a  bucket,  thus  proving  that 
the    centrisctis,  although  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Eisso  as  rarely  wandering 
far  from  the  shore,  and  as  delighting 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
sea,  is  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  stomach  of  a  sur- 
face swimmer,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  show,  that  so  far  from 
being  a  httoral  species,  it  is  pelagic, 
frequenting  the  ocean. 
Where  fethom-line  did  never  touch  the 
ground. 
Here  we  have  an  example  of  the 
danger    of  drawing    general    con- 
clusions from  particular  premises. 

On  sailed  the  good  ship,  disturbing 
in  its  course  the  recreations  of  a 
large  turtle  (supposed  to  be  chelone 
caretta),  which  was  leisurely  swim- 
ming on  the  surface,  eleven  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  land, 
sending  hin^  on  a  dive  and  with  a 
splash  into  the  security  of  the  dark 
blue    depths   below;    and   soon  a 
squadron  of  those  fairy  vessels,  the 
Portuguese  men-of-war    (Physalia 
Arethusa,  for    the  species    is   the 
Aretusa  of  Browne,  and  his  name, 
therefore,  has  the  priority,  taking 
date  before  that  of  Lamarck,  who 
describes  it  under  the  name  of  phy- 
solus  pelagicus),  floating  and  rocking 
upon  the  azure  waves,  with  their  ricn 
rosy  i>ink  sails,  and  their  brilliant 
glassy-looking  hulls  glittering  in  the 
sun.      These    appeared    unusually 
beautiful  even  to  the  eye  of  Mr. 
Gosse,  who  once,  in  the  gulf,  had 
been  nearly  a  whole  day  traversing 
a  multitudinous  fleet  of  tnem.   Then 
came  a  herd   of  large    cetaceans. 


trooping  astern  of  the  ship,  and  soon 
commencinga  game  of  marine  romps, 
frolicked  around,  after  the  maimer 
of  dolphms,  all  the  evening,  remain- 
ing in  company  long  after  night-fall, 

wmle 

— pura  noctumo  renidet 

Luna  man. 
These,    Mr.  Gosse    thinks— and 
from  his  description  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  right--wcre 
of  the  rare  species  known  as  the 
toothless  whale  of  Havre  {Delphi- 
norhynchus  micropterus.)     He  was 
very  anxious  to  ascertain  whether 
they  spouted.    They  nsually  expired 
witn  a  rushmg  sound  the  instant  the 
blow-hole  was  exposed,  but  did  not, 
as  far  as  he  observed,  apout.    Once, 
however,  he  noticed  a  little  cloud  ot 
steam  sailing  away  on  the  wind,  from 
the  spot  where  one  had   just  dis- 
appeared.   It  exactly  resembled,  he 
tells  us,  that  appearance  which  suo 
ceeds  lie  spouting  of  the  common 
rorqual,  but  as  his  eye  did  not  catch 
theani'ial  itself,  he  cannot  positively 
speak  to  its  origin  on  this  occasion. 
While  the  De^hinian  frolics  were 
going  on,  the  ship  was  bounding 
before  a  gallant  breeze,  and  pro- 
ceeded nearly  120  English  miles. 
What  a  notion  this  conveys  of  the 
facility  with  which  cetaceans  cleare 
the  bnne. 

All  this  while  the  surface  net  was 
not  idle,  and  Mr.  Gosse  was  re- 
warded with  some  of  those  delicate 
pteropods,  the  hyaheat  known  to 
collectors  as  Venus's  chariots ;  and 
several  specimens,  more  or  less  im- 
perfect, of  that  most  interesting 
cephalopod,  the  spirula,  to  some  ot 
wmch  barnacles  (lepas),  tiny,  but 
perfectly  developed,  were  attachea, 
as  weU  as  many  oblong  dark  brovvni 
eggs  apparently  of  the  same  cirrhi- 
peds.  , 

The  common  opinion  that  tue 
motion  of  the  flying-fish  through  the 
air  is  nothing  more  than  a  y}goTO^ 
leap,  is  satiswctorily  contradicted  bj' 
our  observer,  who  noticed  tiicir 
power  of  changing  their  direction  i^ 
the  air,  saw  more  than  one  turn  aside 
at  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  several 
rise  and  sink  in  undulations  j  re- 
marked one  suddenly  turn  downward 
and  perpendicularly,  and  enter  tlie  • 
water  with  an  action  exactly  re- 
sembling that  of  a  bird;  beheld^ 
when  they  came  near,  an  occasional 
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flnttermg  of  the  pectoral  fins,  and 
saw  one  curve  its  course  so  as  to 
describe  more  than  half  a  circle. 
He  figures  one  of  these  marine  fliers, 
a  delicate  creature,  and  apparently 
A  new  species  (pi.  1). 

Now  for  a  starlight  picture,  followed 
hj  a  sunrise : 

The  watoh  were  all  seated  ou  the 
booms  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  boats 
amidships,  and  the  only  living  being 
visible  on  deck  was  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
Mid  he  did  his  easy  work  silent  and 
,  motionless.  The  white  sails  were  bel- 
lying out  before  the  gallant  trade-wind, 
and  the  rushing  of  the  bows  through  the 
little  waves,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
water  beneath  the  quarter,  were  the 
only  sounds  to  be  heard.  The  sky  was 
Jilmost  cloudless;  Orion,  in  glittering 
splendoiu', — *armattuavro  Orion,* — was 
nearly  in  the  zenith ;  Ursus  major  had 
just  risen  from  his  ocean  bath,  no  longer 
answering  to  the  ancient  description, — 

OiTjd*afiftop6Q  IvTt  Xoirpwv'Occavoto, — 
and  was  curving  round  the  low  Pole-star ; 
the  Moon  and  Jupiter  had  set.   I^^sently 
Venus  rose  from  the  sea,  enveloped  in  a 
flight  haze,  and  looking,  when  a  few 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  exactly  like 
a  light-house,  but  glowing  like  a  torch 
as  she  rapidly  mounted  up  the  sky. 
About  six  o'clock  I  went  aloft  and  sat 
in  the  maintop  to  see  the  sun  rise  firee 
from  distraction.      It  was  a  splendid 
sight :  the  gradual  lighting  up  of  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
refulgent  gilding  of  the  few  clouds  that 
gathered  there,  were  most  goTgeous,  and 
went  on  increasing  in  splendour  every 
moment ;  till  at  length  the  sun  leaped 
up  *  in  his   clearness,'  and   irradiated 
the  solitary  ocean  fax  and  wide.     The 
whole  scene  was  indescribably  beautifdl ; 
and  though  its  elements  are  common  to 
all  parte  of  the  earth,  yet  the  effect  was 
something  new,  and  produced  a  peculiar 
emotion  of  delight;  a  sort  of  thrilling 
feeling,  somewhat  Hke  that  which  the 
deep  tones  of  a  fine  band  of  music  will 
often  excite. 

Bravo!  but  why  Ursus  major? 
Are  we  to  change  our  time-honoured 
and  comparatively  enphonious  Ursa 
major  for  Mr.  Gosse's  Ursus  and 
cluster  of  consonants?  No,  by  the 
Blessed  Bear  of  St.  Duthac :  by  the 
bones  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine, 
no. 

Here  is  a  night  scene  by  this 
painter  with  the  pen: 

The  moon,  '  waJking  in  brightness,' 
poured  down  a  flood  of  soft  light  on  the 
^ip  and  the  wide  sea  around,  putting 


out  the  stars  above,but  making  amends 
by  the  thousand  mimic  ones  that  were 
momentanly  forming  below  by  the  re- 
flection of  her  silver  face  in  the  dancing, 
breaking  wave-crests.  Sometimes  we 
watched  the  phosphorescent  flashings  of 
the  sea,  and  the  brilliant  sparks  that 
went  and  came  among  the  curdled  mil- 
kiness  beneath  the  stem,  stirred  and 
whirled  by  the  action  of  the  rudder ;  or 
sometimes  we  would  walk  into  the  fore- 
part of  the  ship,  and  see  the  same  curious 
phenomena  to  still  more  advantage, 
where  the  bows  dived  into  the  sea,  and 
threw  off  the  luminous  foam  on  either 
side.  Or  fix>m  the  same  spot  we  would 
gaze  aloft,  and  admire  the  swelling  can- 
vass, partly  white  as  snow  in  the  glancing 
moonoeam,  pardy  in  deepest  diadow ; 
while  each  sail  stretched  and  bellied  out 
before  the  breeze,  just  as  the  poet  ham 
described  it, — 
•  <— ^itomidoque  inflator  earbasns  Austro.* 

But  land!  knd!  The  little  isle 
Desirada  was  detected  in  the  horizon 
like  a  thin  blue  cloud;  Antigua  and 
Goadaloupo  next  showed  themselves 
dim  and  distant.  Montserrat  then 
appeared,  and  the  fresh  breeze  swept 
them  along  between  that  island  and 
Badonda,  a  vast  mass  of  barren  rock 
that  rose  steep  and  abrupt  out  of  the 
sea,  relieved  against  tne  horizon, 
already  glowing  with  the  declining 
sun,  and  reminding  the  observer  of 
the  Bass,  not  only  by  its  form  and 
appearance,  but  by  the  myriads  of 
sea-birds  congregated  in  clouds 
around  it. 

They  were  settling  down  for  the  night ; 
and  strings  of  other  birds,  firom  all  points 
of  the  compass,  were  seen  on  flagvinff 
wing  wending  tiieir  way  to  their  isutnd 
lodging,  after  their  predatory  seaward 
excursions  of  the  day.  Behind  the  rock 
in  the  northern  horizon,  was  seen  the 
conical  form  of  Nevis,  that  lovely  little 
gem  of  the  Hesperidan  archipelago,  but 
blue  and  distant,  and  presently  lost ;  for 
the  sun  had  set,  and  the  night,  like  a 
giant,  strode  quickly  over  the  scene. — 
(P-  17.) 
The  sun's  rim  dips ;  the  stars  rash. 

out: 
Atone  stride  camee  the  Darh-- 

True  and  beautiful  Coleridge! 

At  daybreak,  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, they  were  off  the  mouth  of 
Kingston  Harbour,  becalmed  on  a 
sea  of  crystal  clearness,  and  presently 
the  beauteous  island  with  its  glorious 
peak,  purpled  by  the  sunbeams,  lay 
oefore  them  in  vivid  distinctness, 
justifying     the     appropriate    bnt 
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homely  comparison  hj  which  Colmn* 
bus  is  said  to  hare  siren  an  idea  of 
it  to  Qneen  Isab^a — a  sheet  of 
paper  crompled  np  tichtlj  in  the 
Land  and  tnen  purtia&y  stretched 
out.  But  Mr.  Grosse  can  speak  best 
for  himself: 


It  was  noon  before  the  welcome 
breeze  came  in,  and  then  it  was  so  slight 
that  we  could  scarcely  feel  its  gentle 
breathing.  It  was  sufficient,  however, 
to  impel  us  gradually  nearer  to  the  land, 
and  thus  to  reyeal  we  minuter  beauties 
of  the  scene,  whose  grander  features  we 
had  been  admiring  at  a  distance.  Many 
little  flat  kays,  as  such  islets  are  called, 
lay  around,  among  which  our  tortuous 
course  led  us;  scarcely  more  than  the 
flat  tope  of  coral  rocks,  almost  level  with 
the  sea,  on  which  sand  and  shells  had 
been  accumulated  by  the  waves;  yet 
pleasant  to  look  on,  because  oovored 
with  low  bushes  of  a  refreshing  green- 
ness. On  their  snowy  beaches,  where 
the  gentle  ripple  was  sparkHnff,  or 
perched  on  the  irregular  blocks  of  uack 
lock  that  lay  half  covered  with  the  tide, 
sat  many  Pelicans,  preening  their  plu- 
mage, and  dashing  Uke  wato'  over  tneir 
wings,  or  lazily  resting  after  their 
morning's  fishing  excursion.  Some  sat 
sleepily  on  the  sea,  their  forms  reflected 
from  its  bosom,  inert  and  motionless, 
except  for  the  alternate  rise  and  &U 
which  were  produced  by  the  undulation 
of  the  ground-swell. 

At  length,  the  peculiar  harsh  rattling 
of  the  chain  cable  rushing  through  the 
iron-lined  hawse-hole,  annoimced  that 
the  anchor  was  dropped,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  captain's  gig  was  lowered 
to  convey  himself  and  the  passengers 
across  the  beautiful  broad  harbour,  to 
the  thriving  d^  at  its  head.  But  it 
was  as  a  naturalist  that  I  was  there,  and 
the  sea-beaten  shore  promised  me  greater 
gratification  than  a  visit  to  Kingston ; 
hence  I  availed  myself  of  the  boat  only 
to  be  put  ashore  at  PortBoyal  Whai^ 
whence  I  speedily  found  my  way  to  the 
long  sandy  beech  of  the  Pauaades. 

This  low  barren  bank  of  sand, 
which  to  an  unobserving  eye  would 
have  presented  nothing  but  desola- 
tion, hadcharms  for  our  naturalist: 

The  graceful  Ooooa-nut  Palm  sprang 
np  in  ffroups  finom  the  water's  edge, 
waving  its  feathery  fronds  over  the  rip- 
pling waves  that  dashed  about  its  fibrous 
foot.  Great  bushes  of  Prickly-pear  and 
other  Cadi  were  growing  on  the  low 
summit  pf  the  bank,  covering  large  spaces 
of  ground  with  their  impeneteable 
masses,  presentinff  a  formidable  array 
of  spines:  asdidsJsoaspedesofiieacia, 
that  grew  in  thickets  and  single  trees. 


All  along  the  line  of  hi^  water  lay  hesps 
of  sea-weeds  diying  in  the  sun,  among 
which  was  particularly  abundant  a 
species  of  Padiva,  dosehr  resembling 
tne  pretty  '  Peacock's  talr  of  our  own 
shores,  though  less  regolarly  beautifol. 
Sponges  of  various  fonii%  and  large  FSn- 
oorals,  with  the  gelatinoins  flesh  dried 
on  the  homy  skeleton,  vrers  also  thrown 
np  on  the  higher  beach  ;  and  I  fonndin 
some  abundiuioe,  a  Goralliiie,  of  a  soft 
consistence,  and  of  a  bright  graas-gresB 
hue,  each  branch  of  which  was  tenni- 
nated  by  a  radiating  tuft  of  slender  fila- 
ments. 

Shdis  were  very  scaroe  on  the  sea- 
beach  ;  but  on  the  harix>ar  side  many 
species  were  found  in  the  ewsvices  and 
pools  of  the  low  rodu^  and  just  within 
the  margin  of  the  water.  AllweresmaU, 
and  few  presented  any  fiusta  worthy  cf 
being  noticed. 


At  Alligator  Pondhe  was  tempted 
by  the  plumpness  and  rich  blooming 
colour  to  taste  one  of  these  jirickly 
pears,  and  his  lips  were  soon  bristliog 
with  the  spines  which  guard  the  froit, 
and  are  detached  man  it  by  the 
slii^htest  force;  but  nothixig  daunted, 
he  improves  the  occasion  by  remind- 
ing us  that  an  excellent  crimson  dye, 
equal  to  true  cochineal,  has  recently 
been  obtained  in  tiie  East  Indi» 
from  the  fruitof  <m«n^  coed/neUifert 
the  nopM,  on  wnich  the  cochineal 
insect  is  fed,  and  he  suggests  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  institute 
experiments   on  the  fruit  of  this 
species  which  is  so  abundant  in  ths 
most   sterile   places  in  the  West 
Indies.    While  he  was  looking  at  s 
large  butterfly  {caUtdryoM  eiUful^ 
that   flitted   about   the    exp«i<ied 
blossoms,  and  admiring  the  simili- 
tude of  colour  between  the  fly  si^° 
the  flower,  both  being  entirely  of  • 
delicate  yellow,  a  humming-biid  sud- 
denly appeared  probing  one  o^  the 
lattor;  but  was  gone  before  onr  obiMr- 
yer  could  well  note  his  plumage.  ^^ 
ruby  gleam  that  flashed  firom  a^ 
throat  as  he  came  and  went  Vke  s 
meteor,  induced  the  conclusioD  that 
the  species  was  lamforni*  poffy" 
runu,  the  mango,  as  it  is  commomy 
caUedi,  the  sides  of  whose  goiget  v^ 
crimson  in  some  lights.    He  n^ 
came  upon  a  spider  nursery,  ^Soj^' 
ing  evidence  of  first  lessons  in^I' 
catching   in   the   homes  of  these 
truculent  spinners  and  weavers: 

Among   the  joints   of  the  taa^ 
Prickly -pear,  many  vertical  spiden^  i^ 
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were  hun^  some  of  which  were  of  suffi- 
cient strength  to  offer  oonsidenble  re- 
ostanoe  to  the  hand.  I  looked  at  the 
tenant,  and  found  it  to  be  NepkUa  ela- 
vipes,  a  spider  of  exceeding  be&uty.  It 
18  of  large  size,  being  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  eauduaive  of  the  legs,  which 
extend  oyer  a  space  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  body  is  lengthened,  and 
studded  with  round  white  spots,  each 
environed  with  a  black  border,  on  a  rich 
greenish-brown  ground,  reminding  one 
of  the  characteristic  marking  of  the  Tra- 
gopans  among  birds.  •  *  •  * 
Several  young  ones  were  scattered  about 
the  net  of  one  of  large  size,  each  of 
which  hunff  head  downwards  on  the 
threads  in  ue  manner  of  the  adult,  re- 
mote from  her,  and  from  its  fellowB. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  young  of 
this  species  learns  its  first  fly-catching 
lessons  on  the  parentalrweb,  and  is  not 
sent  into  the  world  to  practise  on  its 
own  account  its  net-weaving  trade,  until 
it  has  attained  some  size  and  strength. 
Most  of  the  nets,  however,  in  the  Prickly* 
pear  bush  were  occupied  by  Spiders 
{Oatteracantha)  of  sinaller  size,  but 
equally  curious ;  the  abdomen  having  a 
shell-like  hardness  and  polish,  and  being 
hexagonal  in  form,  with  the  angles  pro- 
duced into  sharp  points.  There  seemed 
to  be  two  species  of  these,  some  having 
the  abdomen  of  a  dull  red,  and  others, 
the  more  common^  of  a  poroelain  white- 


He  who  would  collect  chitons  bo 
as  to  preserve  their  beauty,  and 
does  not  mind  being  knocked  down 
by  the  surf  now  and  then  during 
the  process,  will  do  well  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  modus  ope^ 
randi  stated  at  p.  33. 

After  a  narrow  escape  £rom  ship- 
wreck in  port,  from  striking  on  a 
reef,  that  stretches  off  some  dutance 
from  the  entrance  to  Bluefields 
Bay:— 

When  morning  broke,  it  found  us 
in  the  midst  of  the  broad  bay,  that 
stretched  in  a  wide  semicircle  before  us, 
just  off  the  open  harbour,  or  rather  road- 
stead, of  Savanna-le-Mar.  Under  a 
rntle  breeze  we  were  running  in,  and 
had  opportunity  to  admire  the  lovely 
scene,  llie  verduit  Guinea-grass  pieces 
and  pastures  of  Bluefields  and  the  pens 
around,  sloped  up  from  the  sea^  studded 
with  white  houses  that  gleamed  in  the 
risine  sun.  Further  to  the  eastward 
lay  the  park-like  estate  of  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  its  greensward  varied  with  groves 
and  clumps  of  the  graceful  Pimento. 
Behind,  rose  the  mighty  rampart  of  the 
Bluefields  Ridge,  rising  into  one  conical 
peak  of  half  a  mile  inheight^  and  others 


of  less  elevation,  and  jutting  out  into 
the  bay  in  a  bold  promontory,  covered, 
from  the  rounded  summit  to  the  very 
foot  upon  the  sea-beadi,  with  the  daik 
and  dense  primeval  forest.  The  town 
of  Savanna-le-Mar,  scarcely  rising  above 
the  sea-level,  could  be  recognised  only 
by  the  clustered  masts  of  the  shipping 
at  anchor ;  and  from  it  stretched  away, 
in  a  long  needle-like  point,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island.  Cape  Negril. 
Blue  and  distant,  yet  bold  and  well- 
defined  in  outline,  rose  above  the  flat 
country  about  Savanna-le-Mar,  the  Dol- 
phin's Head,  a  single  mountain,  resem- 
bling in  form  a  crouching  lion,  and  re- 
puted to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  in 
altitude  to  Bluefields  Peak.  In  the 
smooth  water  in-shore,  that  accurately 
reflected  the  outline  of  the  land,  long 
strings  of  Pelicans  were  alternately 
plunging  after  their  prey,  and  sailing 
on  heavv  flagging  wing;  and  fiir,  hx 
overhead,  likebla^  specks  against  the 
bright  sky,  a  flock  of  Man-of-war  birds 
were  pbundly  floating,  resting,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  term,  in  the  lofty  air, 
after  their  morning  meal  upon  the  flying- 
fish  in  the  ofling. 

The  water  all  over  this  beautiful  bay 
is  unusually  transparent,  so  that  in  six 
fibthoms  the  bottom,  ¥rith  every  rock, 
patch  of  sand,  or  bunch  of  weed,  was  as 
distinct  as  if  seen  simply  through  a 
broad  plate  of  glass.  We  ran  in  through 
a  very  narrow  channel,  the  coral  reef 
almost  touching  us  on  either  side,  as  I 
saw  plainly  enough  from  a  little  way  up 
theenrouoB. 

The  contrast  of  the  palmy  days  of 
the  exuberant  island,  as  displayed  in 
the  pages  of  Sloane,  Browne,  and 
Bryan  JSdwards,  with  the  followinj^ 
too  truly  painted  scene,  is  painfuL 
The  mere  catalogue  of  the  wild 
plants  which  bounteous  nature  has 
scattered  with  so  prodigal  a  hand 
over  fields  once  nch  in  cultivated 
crops,  shows  what  a  fertile  soil  has 
been  sufiered  to  become  eren  as  the 
garden  of  the  sluggard. 

In  the  prosperous  days  of  Jamaica, 
Bluefields  was  a  sugar  estate ;  but  is 
now,  like  many  other  beautiful  proper- 
ties, given  up,  almost  entirely,  to  resome 
the  original  wildness  of  nature.  The 
greater  part  is,  therefore,  what  is  called 
ruuuUe,  the  expreonve  tenn  applied  te 
land  in  such  a  neglected  condition. 
About  a  dozen  acres  are  kept  open  in 
pasture,  among  the  grass  of  which  grow 
many  flowering  weecb,  such  as  the  Mexi- 
can Hom-p(^py  {Arffontme),  the  West 
Indian  Vervain  {Sta€kytarpha),  Swallow- 
worts  {Aaelqnada),  small  Paniform,  and 
others;   and  about  as  much  more  is 
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planted  with  the  valuable,  and  always 
Terdant,  Guinea-gi'ass  {Panicum  jumen- 
iorum),  among  the  tussocks  of  which 
niay  generally  be  seen  fluttering  dozens 
of  that  pretty  pink-winged  moth,  Deio- 
peia  hdta.  But  all  around  is  covered 
with  a  dense  and  tangled  mass  of  second- 
growth,  chiefly  logwood,  interspersed 
with  calabashes,  breadnuts,  and  cotton 
trees,  and  with  the  usual  fruit-trees  of 
a  plantation,  the  avocada-pear,  the  akee, 
a  recent  introduction  from  Africa, 
oranges  and  limes,  cocoa-nuts,  mangoes, 
guavas,  papaws,  sops,  and  custard  apples. 
Ihere  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  in  which 
fruit  fi*om  some .  or  other  of  these  may 
not  be  plucked. 

We  can  only  stop,  in  passing 
throngb,  or  rather  looking  into  a 
tropical  forest — for  passing  through, 
practically,  is  impossible,  as  all  who 
nave  made  the  attempt  on  the  spot 
know — to  notice  the  wild  pines.  Of 
these — 

The  most  imposing  of  all  is  the  noble 
jTiUcmdeia  linguUUa;  the  leaves  of  which 
are  long,  and  shaped  like  those  of  the 
pine- apple,  widened  and,  as  usual, 
sheathing  each  other  at  their  bases,  and 
throwing  out  in  July  large  flowers  of  a 
rich  crimson  hue  and  polished  surface. 
The  sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves  form 
natural  reservoirs  for  water;  the  rains 
and  dews  accumulating  there  in  oonsi- 
fTerable  quantities,  and  forming  a  resource 
for  thousands  of  birds,  and  even  for  man 
himself,  in  the  season  of  drought,  and 
affording  retreats,  always  cool  and  moist, 
for  those  reptiles  that  respire  through 
the  skin. 

"While  Mr.  Grosse,  attracted  by 
one  of  those  beautiful  orchidea  that 
f^land  tropical  boughs,  was  up 
in  a  calabasn  tree,  engaged  in  de- 
taching bunches  of  oncidium — 

The  beautiful  Long-tailed  Humming- 
bird {Trochilus  polytmus)  came  shooting 
by  with  its  two  long  velvet-black  feathers 
fluttering  like  streamers  behind  it ;  and 
began  to  suck  at  the  blossoms  of  the 
tree  in  which  I  was.  Quite  regardless 
of  my  presence,  consciously  secure  in 
its  power  of  wing,  the  lovely  little  gem 
hovered  around  Uie  trunk,  and  threiuled 
the  branches,  now  probing  here,  now 
there,  its  cloudy  wings  on  each  side 
vibrating  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
q>inning-wheel,  and  its  emerald  breast 
for  a  moment  flashing  brilliantly  in  the 
sun's  ray ;  then  apparently  black,  all  the 
light  being  absorbed ;  then,  as  it  slightly 
tamed,  becoming  a  dark  olive ;  then  in 
an  instant  blu^g  forth  again  with 
emerald  efiulgenoe.  SeverJ^  times  it 
came  close  to  me,  as  I  sat  motionless 


with  delight,  and  holding:  my  breath  for 
fear  of  alarming  it,  and  driving  it  away; 
it  seemed  almost  worth  a  voyage  acnuB 
the  sea  to  behold  so  radiant  a  creature 
in  all  the  wildness  of  its  native  freedom. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
corals  from  the  dried  specimens  in 
our  mufleums  only,  should  follow 
Mr.  Gosse, 

Where  the  rocks  of  coral  grow, 
and    entering  the   sea    with    him, 
takinff  care  not  to  go  barefoot,  if  he 
would  avoid  the  penetrating  prickles 
and  spines  of  the  echini,  or  sea-eggs, 
behold  the  works  of  this  inunense 
joint-stock  building  company,  glow- 
ing with  the  expanded  multitudinoiu 
polypes  which  nave  raised  the  won- 
derM  pile.    They  will  do  well  if 
they^  protect  their  legs  as   well  as 
theur  feet,  for  our  bare-legged  wader 
was  soon  feelingly  convmced  that 
these  polypes,  lixe  the  2£eduscB  or 
sea-nettles,  sting,  and  having  some- 
what rudely  come  in  contact  witi 
the  coral  rock,  he  received  a  scratch 
on  the  leg,  which  the  stineing  in- 
fluence,— of  which   he  had  before 
been  warned,  by  its  effect  on  his 
unbroken    skin,  —  soon     converted 
into  a  large  and  very  painful  tu- 
mour. 

There  is  an  animated  picture  of 
a  market-day  at  Savanna-le-Mar, 
with  a  submarine  view,  dotted  wiA 
moUusca  and  echinoderms  in  their 
habits  as  they  live  (p.  57). 

Lunar  rainbows,  the  leaf  of  life, 
(Verea  crenaia,) — ^whose  vitality  re- 
sists all  attacks,  save  those  of  a  hot 
iron  or  boiling  water, — Bluefields 
Mountain,  wim  its  botanical  and 
zoological  treasures ;  those  charm- 
ing soaring  butterflies,  the  urania, 
plying  to  a  height  which  leave  oiff 
own  purple  hign-flyer.  Sir  Joseph's 
Emperor,  far  below,  ascending  to  a 
height  of  five  hundred  feet,  must 
not  arrest  usj  but  Jamaica  is  the 
land  of  lizards,  and  we  shall  pre- 
sently pause  to  examine  some  of 
them,  as  soon  as  we  have  gazed  at 
the  fire-flies,  which. 


starring  the  sky. 


BoM  like  a  shower  of  fire. 
Mr.  Gosse,  by  the  way,  would 
substitute  '  green  radiance '  for 
*  blue'  in  Southey's  beautiful  lincSj 
and  he  objects  to '  starring  the  sky/ 
as  at  variance  with  the  lowly  habita 
of  the  genus;  'but  that's  not 
much ;'  so  we  shall  leave  our  nattt* 
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ralifit  taspeak  of  the  Glow-flies, 
rophorus  noctilucus,)  to  whicli  both 
he  and  Mr.  Hill,  his  able  coadjutor, 
have  paid  particular  attention. 

From  February  to  the  middle  of  gmn- 
mer,  this  beetle  is  common  in  the  low- 
lands, and  at  moderate  eleyations. 
Lacordaire's  account  of  the  luminosity 
of  this  Slater  (known  to  me,  however, 
only  by  the  citation  in  Kirby  and 
Spence's  Introd.  to  Ent,  ii.  333,  6th 
edit.)  differs  so  greatly  from  the  phse- 
nomena  presented  by  our  Jamaica  speci- 
mens, that  I  cannot  help  concluding 
that  he  has  described  an  allied  but  very 
distinct  species,  and  I  feel  justified,  there- 
fore, in  recording  what  I  have  myself 
observed.  The  light  from  the  two  oval 
tubercules  on  the  dorsal  sur&ce  of  the 
thorax  is  very  visible  even  in  broad  day- 
light. When  the  insect  is  undisturbed, 
these  spots  are  generally  quite  opaque, 
of  a  dull  white  hue;  but,  on  being 
handled,  they  ignite,  not  suddenly  but 
gradually,  the  centre  of  each  tubercle 
first  showing  a  point  of  light,  which  in 
a  moment  spreads  to  the  circumference, 
and  increases  in  intensity  till  it  blazes 
with  a  lustre  almost  dazzling.  The 
colour  of  the  thoracic  light  is  a  rich  yel- 
low-green. In  a  dark  room,  pitch-dark, 
this  insect  gives  so  much  illumination 
as  to  cast  a  definite  shadow  of  any  object 
on  the  opposite  wall,  and  when  held 
two  inches  from  a  book  the  whole  line 
may  be  read  tnthoiU  movirig  it.  The 
under  part  of  the  thorax  has  a  singular 
appearance  when  the  tubercles  are  fiilly 
lighted  up  ;  for  the  homy  coat  of  skin 
being  somewhat  pellucid,  displays  the 
liffht  within  redly  and  dhnly,  as  if  the 
whole  thorax  were  red-hot,  particularly 
at  the  edges,  immediately  beneath  the 
tubercles.  When  left  alone,  the  insect 
soon  relapses  into  stillness,  and  the 
tubercles  presently  fade  into  darkness, 
either  total,  or  redeemed  only  by  a  spark 

scarcely  perceptible. 

*  *  •  •» 

That  the  thoracic  light  is  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  insect  is  indubitable ;  but 
whether  the  same  can  be  predicated  of 
the  abdominal  light  I  am  not  assured. 
During  flight  it  is  every  second  inter- 
mitted, as  &r  as  the  observer  can  detect ; 
but  its  appearance  or  disappearance  may 
depend  upon  whether  the  dorsal  or  ven- 
tral surface  is  presented  to  the  eye. 
This  is  when,  soon  after  dark,  the  insect 
is  sweeping  in  rapid,  headlong,  irregular 
curves  over  the  fields  or  along  the  ^ges 
of  the  forest ;  when  the  appearance  re- 
sembles that  of  a  stick  with  the  end  on 
fire  (but  not  in  flame)  carried  or  whirled 
along  by  one  running  swiftly,  quenched 
suddenly  after  a  course  of  a  dozen  yards, 
to  appear  again  at  a  similar  distance. 


When  slowly  flying  over  the  grass,  the 
progress  of  one  may  often  be  traced  by 
the  red  glare  on  the  ground  beneath ;  a 
space  of  about  a  yard  square  being 
brightly  illuminated,  when  no  light  at 
all  reaches  the  spectator's  eye  from  the 
body  of  the  insect. 

Now  for  Mr.  Hill's  speculations 
on  the  cause  of  the  light : — 

No  one  can  have  looked  upon  a  stretch 
of  canes  in  some  rich  and  teeming 
soil  in  one  of  our  serene  nights,  and 
seen  the  numerous  luminous  insects 
shooting  athwart  the  gloom  like  meteors, 
or  spangling  the  wide  landscape  as  with 
a  thousand  stars,  without  being  struck 
with  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  prevalence  of  phospJtorescent  insects, 
and  the  growth  of  a  plant,  like  the 
sugar-cane,  which  depends  on  the 
presence  of  an  unusual  degree  of  phot- 
j^es  in  the  soil.  The  &ct  is,  that  the 
peculiar  economy  of  these  insects  with 
respect  to  their  pho^horesoence  is 
carried  on  by  the  aid  of  vegetable  food 
in  which  phosphorus  is  elaborated. 
Vegetables  &8hion  elementary  or  mine- 
ral matter;  and  when  feshioned  those 
matters  pass  ready  formed  into  the 
bodies  of  animals ; — animals  change  one 
portion  of  them,  and  store  up  anotiier  in 
their  tissues : — ^they  engender  heat,  and 
elicit  fopce  in  consuming  that  which 
vegetables  have  produced  and  slowly 
accumulated.  This  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  luminous  insect,  and  the  soil 
charged  with  phosphates.  What  tho 
plant  reduces,  the  insect  appropriates 
and  consumes; — plants  decompose  car- 
bonic acid  to  seize  upon  its  caibon,  and 
they  decompose  water  to  seize  upon  its 
hycirogen ;  animals  bum  carbon  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  they  act  on  hydrogen 
to  form  water.  The  Fire-fly,  in  its 
economy  of  life,  bums  the  phosphorus, 
absorbed  from  the  plants  that  nourished 
it,  to  give  forth  light.  The  phosphorus 
in  a  state  of  combustion  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  when  we  experi- 
mentalise this  process  of  combustion,  in 
order  to  trace  itie  parts  severally  played 
by  vegetables  and  by  animals  m  the 
economy  of  nature,  we  find  that  phos- 
phorus, when  it  unites  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  produces  a  solid  acid,  which 
falls  down  in  the  included  air  like  flakes 
of  snow,  and  in  this  way  it  again  com- 
bines with  the  soil. 

It  is  certain  that  the  fire-fly  feeds 
upon  the  sugar-cane;  and  should  the 
larva  do  so  likewise,  as  it  is  xylqphagons, 
this  insect  must  be  added  to  those  that 
do  mischief  to  the  planter ;  considering 
the  abundant  swarms  which  nightly,  at 
certain  seasons,  illuminate  the  cane-fields. 
When  Mr.  Lees,  from  the  Bahamas, 
carried  the  living  fire-fly  to  England,  he 
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took  stiflftr-canes  to  sea  \nth  him,  on 
which  we  beetles  fed.  They  readily 
broke  away  the  wood  to  obtain  the  sao- 
charine  matter ;  and  after  his  stock  of 
oanes  was  oonsnmed,  they  ate  brown 
■agar ;  and  were  kept  alive  the  whole 
of  their  voyage  from  June  to  the  middle 
of  September.  {Zod.  Jownal,  vol.  iiL) 
Of  the  two  kinds  of  luminous  beetles 
which  we  possess,  the  Elater  noctUucus, 
with  the  lam  phosphorescent  taberde 
on  either  si^  of  the  thorax,  produces 
the  ¥Kre-worm  of  the  com-field% — ^the 
Lampyris,  which  we  call  the  BlMer, 
has  not  been  traced  through  its  trans- 
fonnations.  It  is  usually  found  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity;— during  the  day  it  clings  to  their 
bark  or  is  con^aled  in  their  fissures. 

llie  trap-door  spiders  {Cteniza 
nidulans)  are  well  described  at  p. 
U5. 

One  word  of  palms  and  tree- 
ferns  :— 

Two  fine  species  of  real  palms  are 
foiond  in  these  lofty  woods,  though  not 
in  great  numbers.  The  one  is  the  Long 
Thatch,  a  species  of  Coeo$,  whose  long 
pinnate  fronds  are  used  for  thatching 
the  houses. of  the  negro  peasants;  the 
other  is  the  Mountain  Cabbage  (Areea 
eleracea),  one  of  the  very  noblest  of 
this  kingly  race  of  plants.  It  shoots 
up  its  verdant  tuft  of  feathery  fronds 
to  an  enormous  elevation,  some  sped- 
mens  even  to  the  height  (as  is  cre- 
dibly asserted)  of  two  hundred  feet.  To 
think  of  a  tree  as  high  as  the  Monument 
of  London,  with  a  slender  branchless 
item,  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  perfectly 
cylindrical,  yet  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter  ]  The  inmiense  spike  of  blos- 
som that  projects  in  the  early  autumn 
from  the  base  of  the  crown,  arching 
sraoefully  downwaids,  is  a  fine  object. 
I  have  seen,  at  such  times,  the  earth 
beneath  the  tree,  for  a  space  of  many 
square  yards,  qfnte  white  with  the  scat- 
tOTed  pollen,  as  if  a  light  snow  shower 
had  fiillen.  Bees,  brnties,  flies,  and 
other  insects,  throng  around  it  in  this 
season,  attracted  by  the  nectariferous 
bloom,  and  themselves  fonning  an  attrac- 
tion for  numerous  swallowB>  which, 
darting  bv  on  rapid  wing,  snabch  their 
selected  victims  as  they  pass,  and,  wheel- 
ing round,  return  agam  and  again  to 
tiie  prey. 

But  if  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most 
prominent  character  of  the  vegetation 
on  these  lofty  peaks,  I  should  deagnate 
it  a  region  of  ferns.  Scores  of  spedes, 
and  thousands  of  individuals,  fringe  the 
sides  of  the  path  with  their  graceful 
fronds,  and  almost  choke  the  way.  If 
we  sit  down  on  the  grey-spurred  root 
of  a  tree^  the  great  fronds  of  PhUbodmm 


wurewn,  so  elegantly  pinnate,  airdi  over 
our  heads,  and  spread  widely  on  each 
side ;  while  the  eye  in  pleaaed  with  ils 
massive  twisted  leaf-baaes,  covered  with 
golden  hair  that  shines  like  silk,  and 
with  the  brown,  delicate,   thread-like 
roots,  that  ding  to  the  bark  of  the  tree 
spur,  meandering  over  it  like  a  spider's 
web.     The  large  triangular  pinns  of 
AdiatUwn    maSnpkyilwn     overlapping 
each  other,  and  gradually  diminifthing, 
have  a  very  striking  appearanoe ;  asd 
many  of  the  minuter  kinds  growing  in 
the  hollows  of  the  stones,  and  benea& 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  display  a  grace 
and  beauty  peculiarly  their  own.  Within 
the  gloom  of  the  forest  other  forms  are 
seen  in  luxuriant  profiision.     The  trees 
aro  loaded  with  them :  many  of  the  ter- 
restrial kinds  spring  in   featheiy  tnfli 
from  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  curve 
gracefully  towards  the  gronnd ;  otben 
fiiage  the  horizontal  lixnbs,  and  conceal 
theforks ;  and  others,  perhaps  the mo^ 
curious  of  all,  as  Phlebodntm  Ij/oopo- 
d<nde»,  Ph.  vaccinifolium,  PolypodiuM 
aero^uAaides,  &c.,  crawl  up  the  tradu 
of  the  tall  trees,  frxmi  the  earth  to  tteir 
summits;     thdr    lengthened    ^^^ 
stems  din^g  fast  to  the  bark«  frisge^r 
throughout  a&  their  irregular  windingi» 
with  their  small  oval  or  oblong  kaf-lftj 
fronds.    The  sides  of  the  bare  rocks,  and 
the  sur&ces  of  the  large  loose  stones 
that  lie  in  the  woods,  half  concealed  J>y 
bushes,   are  rorawled  over  by  rimiUr 
caulescent  and  dinging  spedes  of  »« 
great  fern  tribe,  which  is   estimated  to 
constitute  one  ninth  part  of  the  whole 
vegetation  of  Jamaica. 

And  now  for  the  brilliant  diang«* 
able 
Gay  lizards  glittering  on  the  waUa 
Of  ruined  shrines,  busy  and  bright^ 
As  they  were  all  alive  with  light 
Mr.  GoBse  met  with  that  to 
Igttaniform  Lizard,  {Dactylaa  Bi- 
wardsii,)  called  Venuaby  the  ncgrotf. 
but  not,  as  he  thinks,  in  alluaon  to 
the  Queen  of  Love,  on  the  Bw^ 
fields  ridge.     Mr.  Hill  states  ihat 
it  is  usuauy  called  the  Green  VcnuBi 
and  that  he  takes  Venus,  in  this  <^ 
to  be  an  Lidian  word ;  for  he  tow» 
the  haard  in  a  district  of  St.  Donna- 
ffo,  (Yasica,)  in  which  all  the  n*«s 
nad  Lidian  names,  and  he  remand 
that  they  have  an  Lidian  nsn^  ^^ 
another  of  their  lisards  in  ^$^^\ 
Mr.  Gosse  having  ascended  the 
ridge  with  a  companion,  saw  one  ^ 
these  hzards  about  a  foot  1<^' "^ 
of  a  lively  green  colour,  which,  bc» 
downward,  was  intently  "^^^^^^ 
their  motions  as  they  approson^ 
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His  joia^  firiend  sng^ested  tlie  pOB- 
Bibility  of  captmiiig  it,  by  slipping 
a  noose  oyer  its  hi^d,  wnUe  its  at- 
tention was  engaeed  by  whistling. 
Mr.  Grosse  took  the  bint,  and,  bay- 
ms  made  a  noose  of  small  twine, 
wbidi  be  tied  to  the  end  of  aswitch, 
gently  walked  towazds  the  creatme, 
whistling  a  byely  tone.  To  bis  as- 
tonishment, it  allowed  him  to  slip 
the  noose  oyer  its  bead,  merelj 
glancing  its  bncbt  eye  at  the  string 
as  it  passed,  ae  ierled  the  switch ; 
the  music  ceased,  and  the  green- 
coated  forester  was  sprawling  and 
flMJiglfug  in  a  great  rage  at  ihe 
end  of  the  string,  biting  at  eyery- 
thing  near.  Its  choler  socm  bad  a 
chameleon-like  effect  on  its  sldn, 
which  presently  began  to  change 
£rom  green  to  blaSdah,  till  the 
animal  was  of  an  nniform  bluiah- 
black,  with  dazker  bands  on  the 
body,  and  of  a  browmsh-blaek  on 
the  ta^  the  oolj  trace  of  green 
being  just  around  the  eyes.  Mr. 
Gosse  carefblly  secured  his  prize 
without  iniuiy,  and  brought  it  home 
in  his  oollectuig-basket,  into  which 
it  was  no  sooner  put,  than  it  fiercely 
seised  a  piece  or  linen  in  its  teeth, 
and  would  not  let  it  go  for  seyeral 
hours;  so  it  was  tra^erred,  linen 
and  all,  to  a  wired  cage,  when,  at 
length,  it  suddenly  let  go  its  hold, 
and  flew  wildly  about  the  cage, 
biting  at  eyerytiaing  presented. 

At  nifi^t  (writes  Mr.  Qcme)  I  ob- 
served him  vividly  green  as  at  first ;  a 
token,  as  I  presomed,  that  he  had  in 
some  measure  recovered  lus  eqnanhnity. 

The  next  day  be  oontinned  veiy  fierce. 
I  bong  the  cage  oat  in  the  son ;  two  or 
three  times  in  the  ooorse  of  the  day  I 
observed  bim  green ;  bat  for  the  most 
part  he  wasb£ok.  The  changes 
rather  qoi^ly  aocomplished. 

After  he  had  been  in  my 
aboat  fovir  days,  I  observed  him  one 
morning  slooglung  his  skin  ;  the  delicate 
epidermii,  loosened  fitm  the  body  and 
legs,  looked  like  agament  of  thin  white 
mndin,  split  inregolariy  down  tha  legs 
and  toesy  and  senratad  fixan  that  of  l£e 
taU,  on  which  ne  integnmsnt  yet  ad- 
hered unbroken.  Iliroiigfaoat  the  dnr 
the  loosened  skin  hong  aboat  the  animal, 
thoagh  more  and  more  loosely.  Ha  had 
not  abated  a  whit  of  his  fierceness;  leap- 
ing at  a  Slick  pointed  at  him,  andsozing 
it  forcibly  with  his  teeth. 

The  food  of  this  iisard  spears  to  in- 
dnde  both  vegetable  and  animal  sab- 
I  wsa  never  able  to  indnoe 


one  to  eat  in  csptivity ;  bat  the  dissec- 
tion of  seversl  has  given  me  this  resolt. 
Thus  in  one  I  found  bard  seeds  and  fiui- 
naoeoos  sobstanoe  ;  in  another  the  frag- 
ments of  a  brilliant  CuradUmidoms 
beetle,  and  other  insects.  lonoe  observed 
a  large  one  on  the  sommit  of  the  moun- 
tain, deliberately  eating  the  ripe  Glass- 
eye  berries,  munching  half  of  one  away 
at  amoathfuL 

It  would  require  no  great  wannth  of 
imagination  to  identify  these  sunny, 
Ipicy,  pomiferouB  ffroves  with  the  goMen- 
fruited  gardens  of  tiie  Heeperide^  and 
this  fierce,  rinister,  saw-crested  lizard, 
witii  the  watdiinl  diagon  that  guarded 
them. 

Mr.  Hill  thus  accounts  for  the 
changeability  of  colour  in  the  lizard 


'  It  is  now  pretty  satiabotorily  deter- 
mined, that  the  diract  or  more  immedi- 
ate caoae  of  this  pecoliarity  is  phyado- 
gical,  and  dependent  on  the  action  of 
the  brngsopon  tiie  arsolatoiy  syatenu 
Their  famgs  are  la^ge,  dilatable,  and  pro* 
longed;  and  the  phenomenon  itsdlf  is 
always  most  rsmaikable  among  lizards, 
whose  general  cntaneoos  covering  does 
not  adhere  closely  or  uniformly  to  the 
muscular  layer  beneath.  A  huge  portion 
of  ur  enters  below  the  ddn ;  and  as  it 
is  variously  distributed,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  reptile,  in  respect  to  tran- 
quilitty  or  disquietode,  it  gives  the  many 
coloured  hoes  we  see  so  instantaneomay 
ooeui'i'iiy  in  them.  Cuvier  says,  that 
'  in  efifeot,  th«r  hmgs,  rendering  them 
more  or  less  tranqiarent,  urge  the  blood 
to  rush  more  upon  the  skin,  and,  accord- 
ing  as  the  fimd  fiUs  itself  or  empties  it- 
sraf  of  air,  its  colour  becomes  more  or 
less  lively.'  By  the  investigations  of 
Mr.  Houston  {Tramt.  ef  Roff,  IrukAcad. 
xy.  177.)  the  proximate  canse  of  diange- 
nbifity  is  connected  with  the  ciroulatooy 
system.  Hie  akin  of  the  changeable 
Samians  is  not  only  Tory  thin,  bat  hiffUy 
vascular ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  ooloor 
of  the  blood  appearing  tiirough  the  aenu- 
transrarcnt  covering,  aadbmag  variously 
modmfd  by  its  more  permanent  hues,  is 
of  itsdf  sttfi&cient  to  account  for  eveiy 
^verrity  of  tint  whidi  the  CkarndttHn 
can  assame.  He  maintr**n*  the  opinioa 
that  these  effMts  are  produced  by  vaa- 
eular  tuigeaoeaee,  'just  as  the  ineraaaed 
redness  in  bhuhing  is  caused  bf  ararii 
of  Uoodto  thedieeks.*  IwooMseekin 
addition  an  ittastration  from  tiie  diange- 
aUe  hoea  in  the  coniNolei  of  the  tmkey. 
There,  too,  aeration  prodoces  a  divetsity 
of  influences  on  the  ciroalatoiy  svstem. 
ne  red  Hood  diatrAvted  CikrM^  CAsk 
parftinereaaesaad  diminishes  its  inten- 
aty  of  tint  by  the  diiierent  aeratioaa  at 
the  caprice  of  the  bird,  aad,  being 
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times  wholly  deprived  of  its  red  particles, 
ffows  colourless,  as  the  fluids  circulate 
in  the  white  of  the  eye.' 

If  all  the  birds  of  Jamaica  were 
voiceless  except  the  mocking-bird, 
the  woods,  the  groves,  the  gardens 
would  still,  Mr.  Gosse  assures  us, 
be  everywhere  vocal  with  his  pro- 
fuse and  rapturous  songs. 

In  those  brilliant  nights,  when  the 
fiill-orbed  moon  shines  from  the  depth 
of  the  clear  sky  with  such  intensity  that 
the  eye  cannot  gaze  upon  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  her  £fice,  shedding  down 
on  plain  and  sea  a  flood  of  soft  light 
sufficient  to  enable  one  to  read  an  ordi- 
nary book  with  ease  in  the  open  air, — 
how  sweet,  how  rich,  how  thrilling,  are 
the  bursts  of  melody  that  rise  from  the 
trees  around,  the  serenades  of  wakeful 
mocking-birds.  Nothing  to  be  compared 
>  to  it  have  I  ever  heard  in  England ;  the 
night-song  of  a  single  bird,  however  fine 
may  he  its  execution,  is  no  more  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  such  a  chorus,  than 
tiie  performance  of  a  single  musician, 
though  a  master,  with  that  of  a  band. 
Nights  so  lovely  are  seen  only  in  the 
tropics,  and  the  music  is  worthy  of  the 
night. 

Turn  we  now  to  that  gorgeous 
flower,  the  night-blowing  Cereus, 
{Cereus  grandiflora  .*) — 

The  long  trailing  stems  of  this  cactus 
are  very  commonly  seen  in  the  lowlands, 
sprawling  to  a  great  length  over  the 
stone  fences,  hangring  in  irregular  fes- 
toons from  the  forks  and  limbs  of  the 
trees,  the  great  cotton-tree  in  parfciculan*, 
and  intertwining  its  tough  and  prickly 
.vines  among  the  shrubs,  helping  to  give 
the  woods  that  formidable,  repellent, 
impenetrable  character  which  a  tropic 
'  bush'  is  known  to  present.  The  magni- 
ficent flowers  are,  however,  rarely  seen ; 
the  plant  seems  to  be  a  shy  bloomer ; 
and  when  the  blossoms  do  meet  the  eye 
it  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  either  as 
unexpanded  buds,  or  in  that  miserable 
drenched  condition,  which  the  flowers 
of  a  cactus  always  assume  when  &ding, 
looking  exactly  as  if  they  had  been 
dragged  through  boiling  water.  In 
order  to  see  it  in  perfection,  one  must 
make  it  open  in  the  house,  or  visit  it  at 
midnight,  which  is  inconvenient.  I 
have  several  times  marked  a  maturing 
bud,  and  when  it  appeared  nearly  ready 
to  burst,  cut  a  few  inches  of  the  stem  on 
each  fflde,  and  brought  it  within  doors. 
Soon  after  dark  it  b^ins  to  open,  and 
towards  midnight  expands  in  its  noble 
beautv,  a  disk  six  inches  in  diameter, 
very  double,  the  exterior  rows  of  petals 
of  a  yellowish-brown  hue,  gradually  pal- 
ing in  tint  to  the  centre,  where  the 


petals  are  of  the  purest  white.  If  4 
while  the  d^cious  clove-tike  perfkuoe  is 
difiiised  in  such  abundance,  that  &  deli- 
cate person  can  scarcely  sit  in  tibe  room, 
and  tiie  very  house  is  filled  with  it  finom 
one  end  to  the  other.  In  the  moriuiig 
beauty  and  frugranoe  »e  both  g<me,  mud 
the  blossom,  lately  so  gorgeousy  poaaeases 
no  more  of  ^ther  than  may  be  pretend^ 
to  by  a  boiled  cabbage. 

ThePondTurtles(.Bfwwcfe«M»a<a,) 
in  their  turbid  and  tepid  home,  oir^"- 
hung  with  a  vigorous^astard  Cedar, 
from   which    the    luxuriant   vines, 
which  bear  the  melon,  named  after 
that  ne^  hobgoblin,  the  Doppj, 
dip  their  tangl^  mazes  into    the 
water,    are   most    mphically     de- 
scribed dozing  in  me  sunshine  or 
chequered    smtde,     on     logs     and 
branches,  till    a  stick   thrown    in 
makes  them  vanish,  as  they   drop 
from    their  seats  into  the    water, 
without  a  sound,  and  almost  with- 
out ripijling  the  surface;   nor  are 
the  habits  of  that  ^rim  giant,  the 
Ant  lion,  less  amusinjgly  described. 
Then  we  have  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  fishing  and  fishes,  among 
which  the  Parrot-fish,  with  its  ab- 
rupt almost  vertical  profile,  white 
eye,  and  brilliant  azure  hue,  is  re- 
markable, like  its  feathered  name- 
sake, for  the  power  of  moving  the 
upper  jaw. 

The  snakes  next  claim  our  atten- 
tion, and  our  observer  notices  the 
mode  by  which  they  dimb,  a  hint 
that  should  not  be  lost  on  our  illus- 
trators of  books  of  natural  histoiy. 
Writing  of  the  black  snake,  {Niatrix 
atra,  Gosse,)  he  remarks : — 

It  climbs  with  fJMaUty,  mounting  per- 
pendicularly the  smooth  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  gliding    along    the  branches,    oo 
which  it  loves  to  lie  in  the  son.    If 
alarmed  it  will  sometimes  move  along 
the  branch,  but  generally  drops  to  the 
ground,  lowering  its  foreparts  gradually, 
but  very  quickly,  and  letting  gowiUi 
the  tail  last  of  ail.    The  mode  in  which 
Colubrine  Snakes  (and  perhaps  others) 
mount  trees  is,  I  think,  misunderstood. 
We  see  them  represented  in  engnriogSy 
as  encircling  the  trunk  or  bruiches  in 
spiral  coils,  but  this,  though  it  may  do 
very  well  for  stufied  specimens  in  a  mo- 
seum,  is  not  the  way  in  which  a  liring 
snake  mounts  a  tree.    It  simply  glides 
up  with  the  whole  body  extended  in  a 
straight    line,    doubtless    dinging  by 
means  of  the  tips  of  the  expanded  rib^ 
as  we  can  see  that  the  body  is  percep- 
tibly dilated  and  flattened.    In  £m^  a 
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snake  finda  no  more  difficuUyin  passing 
swiftly  up  the  vertical  trunk  of  a  tree, 
than  in  gliding  over  the  ground.  I  have 
been  astonished  to  remark  how  slight  a 
contact  is  sufficient  for  it  to  maintain  its 
hold.     The  black  snake  will  allow  the 
greatest  part  of  its  body  to  hang  down 
in  the  air,  and  thus  remain  stil(  while 
little  more  than  the  tail  maintains  its 
position  by  clinging  (straight,  not  spi- 
rally, and  not  hfdf  round  it,  but  longitu- 
dinally along  it)  to  the  upper  surface  of 
a   branch  :  and  it  will  often  pass  freely 
and    gracefully   from    one    branch    to 
another  at  a  considerable  interval,  pro- 
jecting its  head  and  body  with  the  ut- 
most ease  across  the  interval.     The  mo- 
tions of  a  snake  in  a  tree  are  beautifully 
easy  and  free,  and  convey  the  impression 
that  the  reptile  feels    quite   at  home 
among  the  branches. 

In  observing  thepretly  VioletFlat 
Crabs,  ( Goniopsis  ruricola,  De  Geer,) 
in  those  dismal  morasses  which  bor- 
der the  shore, .  and  communicate 
with  the  sea  bv  means  of  creeks,  as 
they  crawled,  by  thousands,  on  the 
roots  and  up  the  trunks  of  the  man- 
groves, clad  ia  their  bright  but  not 
gaudy  panoply,  Mr.  Grosse  remarked 
a  sensibility  of  touch  in  the  indu- 
rated points  of  the  claws,  which  we 
should  hardly  expect  to  find  under 
such  a  stony  integument. 

The  Crab  crawls  slowly  along,  in  no 
defined  direction,  while  the  two  claws 
are  held,  points  downward,  in  firont  of 
the  face,  and  lightly  feel  the  sur&ce  of 
the  mud,   as  we  should  by  using  the 
finger  and  thumb.     At  very  short  inter- 
vals, one  or  the  other  claw  picks  up 
some  little  morsel, — often  so  small  that 
the  spectator  can  only  guess  its  presence 
by  the  action, — ana  carries  it  to  the 
mouth  with  so  easy,  ao  humaT^like  a  mo- 
tion, that  I  have  been  greatly  pleased 
with  it ;  exactly  like  a  person  feeding 
himself  with  his  fingers.    That  the  eyes 
are  not  the  guides  to  the  situation  of  the 
morsels,   I  feel  assured,    for  they  are 
placed  high  up  on  the  forehead,  and 
point  upwards ;  and  moreover,  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  claws  feel,  and  even 
pick  up,  from  under  the  body.    I  have 
watched  the  progress  of  the  Crab,  too,  to 
some  morsel  that  I  had  thrown  in  ;  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it,  until  the  claw 
touched  it,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  in 
feeling  round  and  round ;  but  the  in- 
stant it  was  touched  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  mouth. 

Why  will  not  some  adventurous 
epicure  establish  a  correspondence 
with  our  West  India  Islands,  and 
import   the    delicious    frugirorous 


land  crab,  which,  when  artistically 
dressed  in  its  own  shell,  and  sea- 
soned with  a  soupgon  of  cayenne, 
and  a  squeeze  of  lime-juice,  comes, 
if  we  are  to  believe  one  whose  re- 
fined taste  we  have  never  yet  caught 
tripping,  as  near  to  ambrosia  as  any 
moiial  dish  can  ?  A  few  days  would 
bring  them,  with  almost  no  care,  to 
our  shores,  in  good  condition.  Even 
in  the  old  slow  sailing  days,  they 
were  brought  here  alive,  and  some 
were  exhibited  in  the  Zoological 
Garden  in  the  Eegent's  Park,  where 
they  lived  for  several  weeks. 

The  AmphisbfiDna,  or  Two-lieaded 
Snake  of  tne  old  books  of  natural 
history,  which  we  hare  seen  figured 
in  one  of  those  veracious  chronicles 
with  two  distinct  heads,  branching 
off  from  the  same  neck,  derived 
its  name  from  i^  power  of  moving 
backward  or  forward  with  equal 
facility.  This  pretty  little  serpent, 
named  from  its  apparent  want  of 
eyes,  Tupklqps,  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, ana,  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
Mr.  Gosse  found  an  egg  new  to  him, 
in  the  secluded  woods  of  Auld  Ayr. 

Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses 
For  honest  men  and  bonny  lasses. 

This  egg  proved  to  be  the  cradle  of 
Ttfphlops  lumbricalis, 

I  was  out  shooting  (writes  our  sport- 
ing naturalist)  with  my  negro  servants, 
when  we  heard  in  these  lonely  woods 
what  we  supposed  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
ringtail  pigeon.  As  this  fine  and  rare 
bird  is  said  to  resort  to  the  smoke  t^at 
ascends  from  any  fire  that  may  be 
kindled  within  its  haunts,  for  the  relief 
which  is  thus  afforded  to  it  from  the  in- 
cessant torment  of  the  musquitoes,  we 
determined  to  make  a  fire,  in  order  to 
get  a  shot.  The  lads  had  collected  some 
deserted  nests  of  termites  for  fuel,  and 
on  breaking  them  up,  I  discovered  in 
one  of  the  cavities  an  egg  of  a  long-oval 
form,  and  of  a  clear  buff  hue,  with  a 
stifflv  membranous  integument.  The 
breaking  of  the  surrounding  mass  had 
ruptured  also  the  egg,  and  disclosed  a 
young  typhlopSf  which  writhed  nimbly 
about,  and  soon  crawled  from  its  prison, 
to  which  it  remained  attached,  however, 
by  the  vitellns.  It  was  very  active, 
fully  formed,  similar  in  colour  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  adult,  except  that  the 
inferior  sur&ce  wba  tinged  with  a  deli- 
cate rosy  hue.  The  eyes  were  very 
plfdnly  discernible,  though  in  the  adult 
I  had  searched  for  these  organs  in  vain. 
The  frequent  protrusion  of  its  forked 
tongue  gave  it  a  snake-like  character. 
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which  its  general  aspect  did  not  possess. 
It  was  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
depressed  in  form  as  the  adult.  The 
tail  was  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length; 
■and  the  tem^tcttf  was  exactly  one  inch 
distant  from  the  caudal  point.  The  ^|g 
measured  an  inch  and  one-eighth  in 
length,  and  five-twelfths  in  diameter: 
■and  this  size  struck  me  as  surprisingly 
great,  seeing  that  the  greatest  thickness 
of  the  body  in  the  adult  animal  is  consi- 
derably less  than  that  of  this  ^[g  !*  The 
appearance  of  a  female  Tjmhlofjp»  with 
such  an  ^g  contained  in  uie  abdomen, 
must  be  singular,  even  if  but  one  is 
developed  at  a  time ;  but  if  many  are 
synchronously  matnivd,  her  dimensions 
must  be  immensely  enlarged  during 
pregnancT. 

In  another,  of  about  the  same  size  as 
this  prematurely  bom  young  one,  or 
rather  less,  which  was  taken  on  the  first 
of  Kovember,  wriggling  quickly  along 
on  the  ffround  near  Bluefields  house, 
the  umitZiciif  was  not  perceptible,  ex- 
•cept  by  an  exceedingly  slight  depres- 
sion. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  reptile,  or 
any  of  the  allied  species,  is  aquatic  in 
tiie  stigfatest  degree;  but  its  natatory 
powers  are  considerable.  One,  which  I 
put  into  a  vessel  of  water  for  observa> 
tion,  swam  rapidly  and  gracefully, 
throwing  the  body  into  elegant  vertical 
undulations,  like  a  leech.  Snakes,  X 
think,  swim  in  this  way.  The  fiscal 
discharges  I  found  to  have  the  white 
creamy  appearance  common  to  ser- 
pents. 

Mr.  Hill  informs  me  that,  in  course  of 
the  cuttings  for  the  laying  down  of  the 
railway  iMtween  Spanuh-town  and 
Kingston,  the  labourers  laid  open  the 
subterranean  habitations  of  several  of 
these  reptiles ;  a  circumstance  which 
afforded  subject  of  wondering  comment 
to  the  vulgar,  who  suppose  that  th^ 
are  truly  monsters,  with  a  head  at  each 
extremity.  The  depth  of  the  burrow, 
which  would  be  inferestinf  to  know, 
my  friend  has  not  mentioned. 

Last  year  a  monBtrons  viper  with 
two  heads  was  sent  to  the  vivarium 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
but  it  did  not  live. 

The  Yellow  Boa,  ( Chilahothrus  in- 
oTfuUtu,) — an  nnapt  specific  name, 
by  t^e  way,  for  its  black  and  yellow 
liveiT,  well  sliown  in  Mr.  Uosse's 
foorth  plate,  joined  to  the  purple 
iridescent  e^low  reflected  from  me 
playing  light  emanating  from  the 


dark  parts,  make  it  anything  but 
unadorned,  serves  to  introduce   in- 
teresting   anecdotes   of  its  habits. 
A  great  devourer  of  rats,  and  also 
of  nen's  eggs,   which  it  swallows 
whole,   it    evidently   possesses,    in 
common    with    other    serpentB,     a 
power   of  fascination,    ana,   more- 
over, can  erect  itself  on  its  tail,  and 
leap  on  its  prey,  or  its  adversary,  at 
a  bound  of  several  feet. — (pp.  314, 
et  teq.)  Thia  is  the  Yellow  Siaalce  of 
Sloane  and  others,  and,  although  it 
is  normally  oviparous,  it  is  not  un* 
frequently    viviparous.     This    has 
been  proved  both  abroad  and  at 
home.    Mr.  Oosae  asks,  *  is  it  pos- 
sible that  a  serpent  UOTmally  onn^ 
rous  might  retain  Ihe  eggs  within 
the  ovimict  until  the  birm  of  the 
young,   when   drcumstanoes    were 
not  propitious  for  their  deposition  F' 
To  which  we  answer,  *Yes/    Mr. 
Griffith  eave  to  Mr.  Hill  an  aecoont 
of  one  of  these  serpents,  whicJi  pro- 
duced at  Cumberland  Pen,  in  Ja- 
maica, twenty-three  young  ones,  all 
perfectly  formed ;  and,  on  the  28th 
of  November  last,  a  gravid  female, 
of  the  same  species,  sent  to  the  Zoo- 
lo^cal  Socief^  of  London,  by  Mr. 
B3U  and  Dr.  Bowerbanli^  produced 
twelve  young  ones,  being  probably 
the  first  ins&nce  of  such  an  event 
having  occurred  to  a  Yellow  Snake, 
in  any  European  menagerie. 

But  who  will  send  us  the  wonder- 
iul  crested  and  wattled  Snake,  which 
is  said  to  crow  like  a  cock  P    One  of 
these  was  kiUed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  plantation  called  Drmn- 
mond  Castle,  about  eight  miles  from 
Kingston,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  me    romantic    scenery   of  the 
'Falls,'  remarkable  as  tlie  hiding- 
place  of    Three-fingered  Jack,  of 
melo-dramaticmemory;  acascadedia- 
trict  of  wild  wonders,  which,  as  Mr. 
Gosse  observes,  the  imagination  ci 
no  painter  of  theatrical  spectacles 
can  sunMss.  This  serpent,  although 
its  bul£  equalled  that  of  a  Yellov 
Snake  of  seven  feet,  did  not  exceed 
four  feet  in  len^,  and  this  bulk 
and  shortness,  jomed  to  the  galeated 
head,  with  a  crest  like  a  guinea-fowl, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  possession  of 
what  may  be  called  a  voice,  justify 
Mr.  OoBse's  conjecttue  that  it  may 


*  This  yonng  spedmen,  still  attached  to  the  egg,  is  now  in  the  magaifioent  col- 
lection of  the  British  Mnsenm. 
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l>e   an  AeomtitUt — ^in  fact,  a  lizard 
-vrithout  limbs. 

It  may  be  suj^posed  that  the  Silk- 
eotton  tree  (JSr%odend/ron  anfiraetuo' 
sum)  would  not  pass  mmoticed ;  and 
this  noble  vegetable  ^iant,  with  a 
trunk  of  forty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  a  towermg  altitade,  that  raises 
it  BO  far  above  the  general  level  of 
the  forest  as  to  give  it  a  place  in 
nautical  guide  books  as  a  landmark, 
is  descried  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
a  tree  that  is  said  not  unfrequently 
'  to  attain  a  height  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.     It  appears  to  bear  a 
sort  of  charmed  life,  for  the  negroes 
believe  that  if  one  throw  a  stone  at 
the  trunk,  he  will  be  visited  by  sick- 
ness, or  other  misfortune,  by  the 
ofiended  dryad. 

When  they  intend  to  cut  one  down, 
they  first  pour  rum  at  the  root  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory offering.  In  Demerara,  I  have 
been  todd,  the  African  negroes  will  not 
lift  the  axe  agfunat  a  €otton-tree  on  any 
consideration,  but  in  Jamaica  the  suit- 
ability of  the  wood  for  canoes  overcomes 
their  scruples.  The  immense  trunk  is 
shaped  and  hollowed,  and  thus  even 
canoes  of  large  size  are  made  out  of  a 
single  piece.  The  softness  of  the  timber 
facilitates  the  operation. 

If  any  one  should  discover  how 
the  fine  silky  filamentous  down  of 
the  rinened  pods,  which  is  now 
sufferea  to  be  the  sport  of  the 
breeze,  could  be  made  to  cohere, 
either  by  felting  or  otherwise,  what 
a  waste  of  material  might  be 
avoided ! 

A  mere  sketch  of  the  different 
modes  by  which  Nature  endeavours 
to  secure  the  safety  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  would  fill  a  good-sized 
volume ;  but  Mr.  Grosse  relates  one 
which  is  quite  new  to  us,  and  which 
we  cannot  pass  without  notice. 
There  is  a  pretty  little  fish  called 
the  Sand-gootoo  by  the  negroes, 
(Tetraodon  ammocrgptus,  Grosse,) 
from  its  habit  of  himng  iteelf  occa- 
sionally in  the  sand ;  but  it  seems 
that  itis  shifts  are  not  confined  to 
this  operation,  and  that  the  feat  of 
the  bottle-conjuror  is  no  longer  a 
romance.  But  we  must  let  the 
donor  of  its  scientific  name  tell  the 
story: — 

In  endeavouring  to  capture  some  of 
theae  little  fishes,  a  curious  habit  came 
to  my  knowledge.  Having  in  my  hand 
a  gause  insect-net,  I  clapped  it  over  a 


Gootoo  beginning  to  hide  itself  in  the 
sand.  I  felt  sure  that  I  had  it,  but  my 
servant  could  not  feel  it  with  his  hand, 
through  the  gauze,  as  I  held  the  ring 
tightly  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
shallow  water.  Presently  I  saw,  emerg- 
ing firom  under  the  edee  of  the  ring,  an 
object,  that,  in  size,  mrm,  and  colour, 
looked  exactly  like  a  hen's  egg.  The 
lad  instantly  seized  it,  telling  me  that 
it  was  the  fish  ;  and  as  he  h^d  it  up,  I 
saw  with  surprise  the  abdomen  tightly 
inflated  to  the  dimensions  described, 
and  the  fish  still  inspiring  more  air  with 
a  suckinff  noise,  and  motion  of  the 
mouth.  To  the  touch  it  was  as  tense 
as  a  blown  bladder,  and  it  was  with  dif- 
ficult that  I  could  foroe.it  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  pickle  bottle  of  sea-water,  for 
it  filled  the  neck  like  a  cork.  The  in- 
stant, however,  it  touched  the  water  in 
the  bottle,  it  resumed  its  ordinaiy  ap- 
pearance, and  the  change  of  fi>rm  was 
uke  the  effect  of  magic. 

Mr.  Gkwse's  amusing  description 
of  the  Pedro  Seal  (p.  307)  is  rendered 
very  interesting,  by  one  or  two  re- 
marks on  its  organization,  such  as 
observers  only  make;  we  can  only 
notice  the  observation,  tiiat  in  the 
female  seals,  the  niATnnifft  are  con- 
cealed in  the  skin,  and  the  lacteal 
folness  swells  with  the  rotundity  of 
the  body,  so  that  the  animal  does 
not  Buffer  pain  or  inconvenience  in 
its  proeress  on  hmd.  Moreover, 
the  bifid  termination  of  the  tongue, 
another  peculiarilr,  is,  ba  he  states, 
an  adaptation  wnich  enables  the 
young  of  the  Phocida  to  seize  the 
nipple  under  comparatively  difficult 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Hill's  account  of  the  Alco,  or 
native  dog,  (p.  329,)  found  both  in 
the  island  and  on  the  continent, 
is  worthy  of  all  attention,  and  is  en- 
livened by  interesting  anecdote. 
Here  is  a  touching  instance  of  the 
fidelity  and  jealousy  of  one  of  this 
curious  breed : — 

Some  four  years  and  a  half  ago, 
(writes  Mr.  Hill)  a  firiend  sent  me 
a  grown  up  pup,  then  about  seven 
months  old,  a  Creole  product  of  a 
stock  originally  procured  from  the 
Indian  mam.  As  this  dog,  which 
we  stin  possess,  exhibits  marked  traits 
of  character  which  are  said  to  prevail 
always  in  the  breed,  I  shall  set  down 
some  few  of  its  peculiarities. 

The  first  act  of  Primee  when  brought 
to  us,  was  to  attach  himself  to  a  little 
niece  of  mine,  twelve  years  old, — ^to 
whom,  rather  than  to  my  nster  or  my- 
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self  he  was  a  present,  and  he  became  so 
exclusively  hers,  as  to  disregard,  and 
even  receive  with  displeasure,  the 
caresses  of  everybody  beside.  He  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  beneficent  eye  of  this 
mistress  ; — she  was  seized  with  a  mortal 
fever  which  carried  her  off  in  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  in  our  house.  Prince's 
place  was,  however,  always  by  her  pil- 
low,"—and  he  would  rise  from  the 
soundest  sleep  at  midnight  to  kiss  her 
fevered  cheek  and  be  fondled  by  her,  if 
he  heard  her  voice.  When  she  was  in 
her  coffin.  Prince's  place  was  under  the 
head  of  it,  where  he  sat  silent  and  sullen, 
and  seemed  as  much  a  mourner  as  any 
of  the  &mily. 

Prince's  affection  continues  to  main- 
tain this  marked  undivided  character. 
His  attachment  has  been  transferred  to 
the  mother  of  his  first  fiivourite,  since 
the  child's  death.  No  other  object  is 
permitted  to  participate  in  his  regards. 
His  whole  heart  is  with  his  mistress. 
He  sleeps  at  night  by  her  bedside, — and 
he  selects  for  his  place  of  repose  the 
spot  where  her  shoes  are  put  down.  By 
dky  he  lies  at  her  feet.  No  other  living 
being  is  allowed  to  share  in  her  caresses. 
If  a  child  be  taken  into  her  lap.  Prince 
leaps  up  immediately,  and  strives  to 
thrust  the  object  of  his  jealou^  away. 
If  he  be  checked  or  scolded  for  his  pre- 
sumption, his  countenance  assumes  a 
character  of  unmistakeable  displeasure, 
and  he  withdraws  himself  into  some  re- 
tired part  of  the  room,  and  rejects  every 
endeavour  to  reconcile  him  to  his  disap- 
pointment. His  eyes  being  a  deep  un- 
mingled  black,  his  countenance  expresses 
with  distinctness  all  his  varying  emo- 
tions. 

There  is  much  more  equally  at- 
tractive, but  Mr.  Grosse  calls  our 
attention  to  the  Manatee  {Manatus 
Americanus),  and  we  must  obey  the 
call. 

One  of  these  interesting  animals, 
with  a  bosom  like  a  Naiad's,  wa^ 
observed  by  him  at  Savannd-le- 
Mar,  where  it  had  become  entangled 
in  a  seine.  It  was  still  alive,  and 
apparently  uninjured,  but  gave  little 
sign  of  vitality  beyond  an  occasional 
lazy  flap  of  the  broad  tail,  and  the 
periodical  opening  of  the  nostrils. 
The  pachyaermatous  character  of 
the  animal  struck  our  observer  at 
once.  Unlike  the  smooth  integu- 
ment of  the  Dolphin,  which  lie  com- 
nares  to  kid  leather,  that  of  the 
Manatee  resembled  the  hide  of  a 
pi^.  The  nostrils,  placed  on  the  top 
of^  the  muzzle,  consisting  of  two 
tubular  orifices,  about  an  inch  in 


diameter  when  open,  were  ordinarily 
closed  by  a  sort  of  semilimar  valre. 
so  that  their  position  is  then  onlj 
indicated  by  a  depression   of  that 
form  with  the  horns  pointing  for- 
ward.   The  action  of  breathing  wa? 
periodical  and  sudden.    Mr.  Oosse 
Hid  not  measure  the  internals,  but 
several    minutes    appear    to    hare 
elapsed  between  the  acts.     '  Sud- 
denly the  crescentic  depressions  be- 
come circular   openings,    and    the 
warm  breath  is  expired;  in  about 
half  a  minute  they  are  closed  as 
suddenly.    The  yalye  or  stopper  has 
a  singular   appearance:    Wnen    its 
action  is  caremlly  watched,  it  seems 
to  be  the  front  nde  of  the  tube  if-^elf 
elevated  by  muscular  action  to  close. 
and  depressed  to  open,  the  nostril/ 
The  periodical  and  sudden  openiscg 
of  the  yalyular  nostrils  of  the  Hippo- 
potamus in  the  Zoological  Graroens, 
and  the  explosive  emission  of  the 
air,  when  that  animal  is  breathing 
in  the  water,  forcibly  reminded  Mr. 
Gosse  of  the  Manatee.    Our  natu- 
ralist, though  he  rose  early,  was  too 
late  to  secure  the  skin  of  the  unfor- 
tunate captive,  which  was   already 
killed  and  cut  up ;  but  was  console<i 
by  a  delicious  breakfast  of  Manatee 
steaks.    A  total  absence  of  oiliness, 
and  a  flavour  between  veal  and  pork, 
with  a  nearer  approach  to  the  latter, 
render  Ihe  flesn  very  desirable,  and 
the  carcase  was  eagerly  bought  up 
in  joints   for   the  gastronomes   of 
Jamaica.    Dr.  Eobinson  states  thsX 
a  large  Manatee  would  sell  at  Kings- 
ton fir  30/.  currency  (18/.  sterling) : 
and  that  at  Port  JSoyal  it  fetched 
15rf.  currency  (9i.  sterling)  per  lb. 
In  St.  Elizabeth's,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  worth  little  or  nothing. 

Were  the  *  Mermaids*  seen  by 
Columbus  off  the  mouth  of  tho 
Taqui  in  Haiti,  Manatees?  As  he 
says  that  they  were  by  no  means 
the  beautiful  beings  which  they  had 
been  represented  to  be,  we  think 
that  we  may  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Seals  would  not  have  mani- 
fested the  swelling  breasts  placed 
between  the  fore-paws,  and  bearing 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
a  woman. 

The  ancient  Italian  Dolnhin  that 
formed  an  attachment  to  tne  youth 
whom  it  carried  oyer  the  azure  soa 
on  its  back,  has  a  pendant  in  a 
sociable  Manatee,  if  we  are  to  believe 
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old  Purchas,  who  writes  on  the  au- 
thority of  Peter  Martyr : — 

'  There  was  a  king  of  Hispaniola  which 
put  one  of  these  animals  (being  presented 
nim  by  his  fisherman)  into  a  lake  of 
standing  water,  where  it  lived  five-and 
tw^enty  years.  When  any  of  the  servants 
came  to  the  lake  and  called  Matto-matto, 
she  would  come  and  receive  meat  at 
their  hands ;  and  if  any  would  be  ferried 
over  the  lake,  she  willingly  yielded  her 
back,  and  performed  the  office  faithfully  ; 
yea,  she  hath  carried  ten  men  at  once, 
singing  and  playing.    A  Spaniard  had 
once  wronged  her,  by  casting  a  dart  at 
her ;  and  Sierefore  after  that,  when  she 
was  called,    she  would    plunge  down 
again  ;  otherwise  to  the  Indians  she  re- 
mained officious.    She  would  be  as  full 
of  play  as  a  monkey,  and  would  wrestle 
wltn  them  ;  especially  she  was  addicted 
to  one  young  man,  which  used  to  feed 
her.     This  proceeded  partly  from  her 
docile  nature,  partly  being  taken  younff ; 
she  Was  kept  up  awhile  at  home,  in  the 
king's  house,  with  bread.    The  river 
swelling  over  his  banks  into  the  lake,  it 
followed  the  stream,  and  was  seen  no 
more.'    {PUffrima,  B.  viii.  c.  14.) 

Mr.  Hill  gives  an  account  of  a 
Cachalot*  hunt  in  the  Bay  of  Fort 
Dauphin,  Haiti,  commenced  by  a 
Eword-fish,  and  continued  bv  a 
swarm  of  canoes  that  would  naye 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  Long  Tom 
Coffin  or  Magnus  Troil  (p.  351),  but 
we  must  pass  on,  regardless  of  wild 
hogs,  maroon  hog -hunting,  and 
'  barbecued  pig  ;*  all  of  which  will 
bo  read  witn  relish,  es]peciall^  the 
account  of  the  latter,  dressed  m  the 
true  maroon  fashion  on  a  barbecue 
or  frame  of  wicker-work,  through 
whose  interstices  the  culinary  steam 
ascends,  and  filled  with  peppers  and 
spices  of  the  highest  flavour,  wrapped 
in  plaintain  leaves,  and  then  buried 
in  a  hole  with  hot  stones,  by  whose 
vapour  it  is  baked.  Thus  no  par- 
ticle of  ihe  juice  is  suffered  to  eya- 
porate.  It  seems  to  haye  made  a 
proper  impression  on  the  discrimi- 
natmg  palate  of  that  'jewel  of  a 
man,'  Monk  Lewis.  '  I  haye  eaten,' 
says  he,  'seyeral  other  good  Jamaica 
dishes,  but  none  so  exc^ent  as  this.' 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  Croco- 
diles, we  must  endeayour  to  answer 
a  question  relatiye  to  the  eggs  of 
another  Saurian.  Between  the  mid- 
dle and  end  of  February  a  good 
many  little  eggs,  coyered  with  a  white 


calcareous  shell  of  reguhirly  oval 
form,  and  exactly  resembling  a  bird's 
egg  in  miniature,  were  brought  to 
Mr.  Grosse.  Some  were  found  in 
old  thatch  and  other  rubbish,  some 
in  creyices  of  boards,  slightly  con- 
cealed. They  proved  to  be  the  eggs 
of  that  very  sinall  Gecko,  the  eyai 
'Palette-tiplSphariodactyliis  argus)^ 
not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  dwell- 
ing-houses  and  out-buildings  of  Ja- 
maica. Li  the  gizzard  of  a  White- 
belly  Dove  (Peristera  Jamaicensu), 
was  found  one  of  these  eggs.  The 
integument,  however,  was  not  shelly, 
but  tough  and  membranous,  and  of 
a  dirty  yellowish  hue.  A  perfectly 
formed  Gecko  of  this  species  was 
taken  out  of  it,  and  Mr.  Gosse  in- 
quires whether  the  action  of  the 
gizzard  could  have  dissolved  the 
Sme  of  the  shell  ?  To  which  query 
we  unhesitatingly  answer, '  Tes.' 

Even  now,  it  appears,  Crocodiles, 
or,  as  they  are  there  usually  called, 
Alligators,  are  sufficiently  numerous 
in  some  parts  of  Jamaica.  Tliat  any 
true  alligators  are  found  in  the 
Antilles,  nas  not  as  yet,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends, been  proved; 
but  the  crocodile  of  Jamaica,  Mar- 
tinique, and  Haiti  is  the  Slender- 
muzzled  species,  Crocodilus  acutus, 
whilst  in  Cuba  the  form  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Jjozenge-scaled  Croco- 
dile, Crocodilus  rhombifer. 

The  notes  of  Mr.  Hill  contain 
some  very  interesting  observations 
on  the  habits  of  these  truculent 
saurians.  Mr.  Waterton,  it  will  be 
remembered  by  hisnumerousreaders, 
in  his  second  series  of  essays,  con- 
tradicts Mr.  Swainson's  statement, 
that  the  Cayman  '  conveys  its  food 
to  some  hole  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  where  it  is  suffered  to  putrify 
before  it  is  devoured,'  and  Mr. 
Waterton  gives  as  his  reason  for  the 
rejection  of  this  statement,  that '  the 
mouth  of  this  reptile  is  completely 
formed  for  snatch  and  swallow.' 
Now,  we  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Waterton's  observa- 
tions on  the  habits  of  animals,  but 
we  have  also  the  most  firm  reliance 
on  those  of  Mr.  Swainson,  whom 
we  have  long  known  and  respected ; 
nor  have  we  ever  detected  an  in- 
stance where  the  remarks  of  the 
last-named  acute  zoologist  on  such 
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kabits  failed  to  prove  well-foanded. 
Mr.  Hill's  ezpenenoe  and  obflerra- 
tion  accord  with  Mr.  SwaiiiB<Mi's 
ttatement. 

Here  is  a  striking  tabletm  vivani, 
bj  the  same  head : — 

'  The  yerdant  xnarBhes  of  the  Estdr  in 
Westeni  Hniti,  where  I  fiffit  saw  the 
Oajman,  is  the  fisediiig  ground  of  niuiie> 
vouB  cattle,  dumps  of  acacia  and  tuffea 
of  bamboos  festooned  with  lianas,  and 
embellished  with  blooming  nymphmnii 
floating' on  the  waters,  contribute  to 
^naj  the  aspect  of  these  swamps. 
ISgrets  and  gallinules  inhabit  them  in 
numbers,  and  ducks  frequent  them  in 
Tast  flocks.  Large  Caymans  are  to  be 
seen  there  floating  in  the  clear  stream 
and  prowling  in  the  thickets  ;  yet  I  saw 
naked  herdismen  and  fishermen  navi- 
sating,  the  waters  in  narrow  oaaoeB, 
from  six  to  nine  feet  long,  and  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  broad. 
They  had  tied  their  camisettes  of  blue 
and  pink  and  white  check  around  their 
heads  like  turbans,  having  only  the  tanga 
or  waist-cloth  round  the  naked  body, 
that  they  might  wade  the  waters  when 
necessary.  Their  singularly  wild  ap- 
pearance, in  these  mere  logs  of  boato, 
pushed  along  by  noles, — ^the  numerous 
cattle,  and  the  multitudinous  birds,  with 
the  frequent  Alligators,  in  the  midst  of 
which  man,  bird,  and  beast  were  moving 
about^  was  altogether  one  of  tiie 
strangest  wild  sights  I  had  ever  wit- 
nessed.'— (Bir.  HiB.) 

The  story  of  the  doss  lapping  the 
water  of  the  Nile  witnout  stopping 
in  their  run,  so  that  they  nught 
baffle  the  crocodiles,  which  are  said 
to  have  a  great  predilection  for  dog's 
flesh — wim  what  truth  we  sluJl 
presently  inquire — is  fi^miliiLr  to 
most ;  and  it  is  ^  curious  to  find  the 
same  legend  in  the  New  World* 
carried,  however,  a  little  farther. 
In  the  Antilles  lliey  hold  that  tiie 
voice  of  the  dog  will  always  draw 
these  reptiles  away  from  an  object 
when  prowling,  and  those  who  would 
cross  a  river  without  any  risk  from 
their  attacks,  send  a  scout  down 
stream  to  imitate  a  dog's  howl,  yelp, 
or  bark,  which  is  no  sooner  heard 
by  the  alligators,  than  away  they  all 
swim,  animated  by  the  deUcious 
hope  of  dog,  leaving  a  clear  and  safe 
ford  for  the  traveller  higher  up.  Mr. 


HjII  farther  informs  us  that  u 
has  taught  the  dog  to- secure 
by  a  similar  expedient,  and.  tliAt 
whfloi  he  has  to  fcrayerse  a  streteii  of' 
water,  he  boldly  sees  down  tii0 
stream  howling  ana  harking.  On 
perceiving  the  crocodiles  congregate 
mg  in  eager  cupidity  to  the  spot,  he 
ereeps  gentl  v  up  the  baaks  and. 
swims  over  1^  spot  higher  np,  le&w- 
ingtite  expectants  to  their  medita^ 
tions. 

Now  this  reads  rather  Mondftsa* 
lenish;    but  let  us   caoBidi&r  M>, 
Hill's  reasons  for  aoceptiag  it  as  tlie 
truth,  except  as  to  the  penehami  for 
'flesh  obscene  of  dog,   because*  as 
he  truly  observes,  the  well  known 
habit  of  the  reptile  (whick  never 
eats  its  food  until  it  has  acquired  a 
very  high /fMa«^),  negatives  uie  snp- 
pjosition  tnat  it  exercises  any  P!>^ 
ticular  choice.    The  fishes  on  which 
itpreys,it  probably  dsvonT8,a8  keol^ 
serves,  immediately  after  thair  cap. 
ture ;  but  aU  other  victims,  as  sooa  as 
they  are  slain,  are  torn  and  manned* 
ana  are  left  to  putrefy,  limb  by  bmby 
in  the  river  or  m  the  settees  adjcnn- 
ing  its  lurking  place.     What  then 
makes  the  crocodile  all  ear  when  it 
hears  the  voiee  of  a  dog  P 

Hear  Mr.  Hill:— 

'  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  this  siuoepir- 
bility  to  be  roused  at  the  canine  yelp  tn 
the  similarity  of  that  sennd  to  its  otm 
peculiar  crgt  under  any  speetas  of  sk- 
citement ; — to  the  fiust  that  it  is  the  im- 
passioned voice  of  its  young — ^to  the  m*' 
temal  solicitude  of  the  female  tag  its 
progeny  when  it  hears  that  voice — and 
to  tibe  ravenous  appetite  of  the  male  on 
the  same  occasion ;  for,  like  many  of 
the  rapacious  animals,  the  male  6f  this 
tribe  preys  upon  its  own  oftpring.* 

'It  is  not  veiy  clear  wtietiier  the 
male  parent,  after  it  has  sought  the  st- 
tachment  of  the  female,  in  wMch  its  pas- 
sion is  fierce  and  violent,  assists  her  in 
the  office  of  disposing  the  eggs  in  the 
earth.    It  is  much  more  likelv,  from  the 
necessity  of  her  after  wattuiiolBesi  to 
gfuard  against  his  reprisals,  that  he  does 
not.    After  burying  the  eggs  in  the  soil, 
to  be  there  matured  by  the  sno,  tiie 
female  visits  fiom  time  to  time  the  pisoe 
in  which  they  are  secx^sted,  and,  just  as 
the  period  of  Batching  is  oomj^eted,  ex- 
hibits her  eagerness  for  her  offipnng  m 


*  Professor  Buckland  has  discovered  in  the  ezerementitious  fossils  of  the  Pleoo- 
aaoros  or  Fish  Lizard  evidences  of  a  similar  rapacious  appetite  in  titose  extinct 
animals.  The  bones  of  the  young  plesiosaunis  were  found  in  the  petrified  doag  of 
the  older  ones. 
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the  anxiety  witb  w^ich  she  oomes  and 
goes,  walks  around  the  nest  of  her  hopes^ 
scratches  the  firaotured  shell,  and  by 
mmnds  whidi  resemble  the  bark  of  a  dog, 
excites  the  half-extricated  young  to 
fltroggle  forth  into  life.  When  she  has 
b^eld,  with  this  sort  of  joy,  fear,  and 
anxiety,  the  last  of  her  offipring  quit  its 
broken  casement,  she  leads  them  forth 
into  the  plaeliy  pools,  away  from  the 
river,  and  among  the  thick  underwood, 
to  avoid  the  predatory  visits  of  the  &ther. 
In  this  season  of  care  and  of  watdiful- 
nesB  over  them,  she  is  ferocious,  darinsv 
and  morose,  gaardinff  with  inquietude 
her  young  wherever  uiey  wander.  She 
turns  when  they  turn,  and  by  whining 
and  grunting,  shows  a  particular  s(^ci- 
tude  to  keep  them  in  such  pools  only  as 
are  much  too  shallow  for  the  resort  of 
the  full'grown  reptile.  When  I  was  in- 
Tasioa,  a  river  district  of  that  name,  as 
many  as  forty  had  been  diaoovered  in 
one  of  these  secret  resorts ;  but  in  half 
an  hour,  when  the  boys  who  had  found 
them  out  returned  to  visit  their  hiding- 
place,  they  saw  only  the  traces  of  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  watchful  parent 
who  had  led  them  away  to  some  further 
and  safer  retreat.  In  this  period  of  their 
helplessness,  the  mother  feeds  thorn  with 
her  masticated  food,  disgorging  it  out  to 
them  as  the  dog  does  to  its  pups.  In 
general  it  is  rarely  seen  otherwise  than 
crouching  with  its  belly  to  the  earth, 
and  crawling  with  a  curvilinear  motion ; 
but  at  this  time  it  may  be  observed 
firmly  standing  on  its  feet  This  is  the 
attitude  of  anger  and  attack;  and  its 
spring  is  quick,  a  sort  of  agile  leap,  bv 
no  means  short  in  distance.  During  aU 
this  time  of  protection  and  dependence, 
is  heard  the  voice  by  which  the  yoimg 
makes  its  wants  known,  and  the  parent 
assures  its  offipring  of  its  superinten- 
dence. It  is  the  yelping  hark  of  the  dog, 
and  the  whiiwng  of  the  puppy. 

'From  all  these  facts  I  take  it  that 
when  the  sound  of  the  dog's  bark  is 
heard,  the  Caymans  press  to  the  spot 
from  which  it  issues,  agitated  by  two 
several  passions^ — the  femaUa  to  protect 
their  young,  and  the  males  to  devour 
them  ;  and  to  this,  and  not  to  their  pre- 
dilection for  the  flesh  of  dogs,  are  we  to 
ascribe  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
scud  away,  agitated  by  that  voice  which 
in  the  one  case  is  the  thrilling  cry  of 
danger,  and  in  the  other,  the  exciting 
announcement  of  food.* 

To  this  well  considered  and  satis- 
factory reasoning,  founded  on  a  full 
acquaintance  wim  the  habits  of  the 
animal,  the  same  enlightened  ob- 
server  adds  a  oonfimation  of  Hnm- 
boldt's  assertion  that  the  back  of  the 
animal  is  arched  when  it  leaps  to 


attack ;  and  he  relates  an  occurrence 
that  happened  to  a  Spanish  priest  on 
the  banks  of  the  Giiayabino,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  predaceous  vehemence 
and  lurking  patience  of  the  crea- 
ture:— 

'The large  sarannah  rivers  in  l^anish 
Haiti  flow  through  wide  but  gently  de» 
scending  borders,  carpeted  with  grass, 
and  interspersed  with  thidtets  and 
clumps  of  flowering  shrubs  and  forest 
trees.  The  grass  has  all  the  dean  ver- 
dure of  a  lawn,  and  the  clumps  the 
variety  and  arrangement  of  orna- 
mental shrubberies,  and  the  earth  is 
deep  and  loamy.  These  are  fovourite 
sporting  grounds.  Beside  being  verdant 
and  beautiful,  they  are  notoriously  the 
game  country.  My  friend  and  his  com- 
panions, who  counted  some  four  in 
number,  had  divided  themselves,  trust- 
ing to  the  crack  of  their  fowling-pieoea 
to  ascertain  each  other's  whereabout. 
When  they  had  finished  their  day's 
sport,  the  descending  sun  was  already 
struggling  through  the  lengthening 
shadows  on  the  river.  The  friends  as- 
sembled where  -they  had  parted  in  the 
morning,  but  the  Spanish  priest  had  not 
yet  come  in.  No  one  had  heard  his  gun 
from  the  time  they  had  separated.  They 
sought  him  through  the  darkening 
thickets,  and  along  the  stream,  ana^ 
found  him  at  last,  fast  seated  in  a  tree,' 
into  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  be- 
take himself  to  esci^e  an  Alligator  that 
had  pursued  him  by  a  succession  of 
leaps.  It  had  run  in  pursuit  of  him,  as 
he  said,  jumping  rapidly  after  him,  with 
its  back  crooked,  like  a  frightened  cat. 
He  had  sprung  to  the  branches,  and 
gained  their  security  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  reptile,  who  for  a  long  time  after  he 
had  got  into  the  tree,  crouched  in  a 
thicket  close  by,  where  it  quietlv 
watched  and  waited  his  descent  from  his 
retreat.  I  was  not  aware,  until  after  I 
had  heard  this  relation,  that  Humboldt 
had  similarly  described  the  attack  of  ^e 
crocodile  when  pursuing  its  victim  on 
Lmd.' 

When  the  Thames  forgets  the 
critical  injnnction  and  does  not  go 
between  his  banks,  the  worst  that 
happens  is,  that  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  adjoining  level,  gardens  and 
cellars  are  inundated,  to  the  great 
discomfiture  of  the  rats,  and  boats 
ply  in  Wapping  streets ;  but  when 
the  Orinoco  inundates  the  quays  of 
Angostura,  Humboldt  tells  us,  and, 
tells  us  truly,  that  persons  in  i^e 
streets  fall  a  prey  to  the  crocodilidtB 
which  the  over-proud  river  canies 
to  a  civilized  dinner.    The  evidenoe 
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of  tHeir  man-eatins  propensities, 
whatever  may  be  Baidof  dogs,  is  but 
too  strong ;  and  the  ereat  Prussian 
traveller,  who  is  now  Blessed  with  all 
his  intellectual  powers  at  the  a^e  of 
eighty-one,  relates  that  an  Indian  of 
Margarita,  when  he  had  gone  to 
anchor  his  canoe  in  acove  where  hehad 
not  three  feet  of  water,  was  seized 
by  the  leg  and  carried  off.  In  vain 
did  the  surprised  man  search  for  Jiis 
pocket-knife  and  drive  his  fingers 
into  the  monster's  eyes:  instinct 
|>revailed  over  reason,  the  huge  rep- 
tile retained  its  hold,  plunged  to  the 
bottom  and  drownedhim.  lamiliarity 
with  danger  renders  men  bold,  and 
Humboldt  states  that  the  natives 
when  contending  against  these  mou- 
sters,  observe  their  mode  of  attack 
and  general  habits  as  the  torero 
studies  those  of  the  bull.  This  quiet 
calculation  reminds  one  of  that  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  when  measur- 
ing the  furious  bursts  of  the  raging 
Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Peronne,  and 

Earrying  with  the  hand  of  a  master 
is  blind  and  brutal  onsets. 
The  Dervise  in  the  Arabian  tale 
had  the  power  of  shooting  his  soul 
into  the  body  of  anything  alive,  if 
we  are  to  beheve  Mr.  Spectator,  and 
Mr.  Hill  seems  to  have  shot  his  soul 
into  the  body  of  one  of  these  croco- 
diles. Mark  too  '  the  lively  and 
pleasurable  recollection  of  the  garden 
with  all  its  crocodilo-sybaritean  ad- 
juncts.* 

'In  some  previous  observations  set 
down  by  me  on  the  Cayman  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, identical  with  our  Crocodile,  I 
had  mentioned  that,  beside  the  habit 
constantly  maintained  by  a  young  one 
kept  in  the  garden  of  the  French  consul 
at  Cape  Hai'tien,  of  stuffing  its  mangled 
prey  into  the  pond  banks  till  it  was  pu- 
trid, it  used  to  lie  for  hours  together, 
with  nostriis  barely  elevated  above  the 
water,  keeping  in  its  mouth  junkets  of 
frogs  it  had  killed,  without  eating  them. 
I  now  see  that  this  habit  was  the  young 
Cayman  practising  the  art  of  drowning 
living  prey.  It  did  not  eat  what  it  had 
in  its  mouth  while  within  the  water,  be- 
cause its  structure  was  as  unsuited  for 
feeding  as  it  was  for  breathing  open- 
mouthed  in  that  element ;  and  its  feeble 
palatal  organization  could  scarcely  do 
more  towards  gratifying  its  taste  with 
the  portion  of  frog  it  held,  than  keeping 
constantly  present  a  sort  of  sensual  con- 
sciousness of  food.  I  have  a  lively  and 
pleasurable  recollection  of  the  garden 
of  Consul   Barbot,   at    Cape   Haitien. 


A  small  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the 
Haut  du  Cap  Mountain,  filled  with 
clamps  of  shrubberies  and  scattered 
palms  festooned  and  clustered  -with 
gaily-coloured  bind-weeds,  shauiowed  a 
little  basin  which  collected  the  current 
of  a  spring  that  ran  dashinff  and  epaik- 
ling  from  the  rocks.  The  K>untain  -waa 
always  cool,  for  it  was  constantly  re- 
freshed from  the  mountain.  The  son's 
rays  played  within  the  foliage  ;  and  tJbe 
Cayman  lay  on  the  sunny  waters,  indulg- 
ing his  solitary  passion  in  dreamy  quiet- 
ness. The  mghtly  dews  dripping  firoKn 
the  herbage,  and  uie  oozy  rivulet  wind- 
ing among  the  shrubs,  tempted  the  froga 
at  nightfSEdl  within  his  prowl ;  for  ewry 
morning  saw  the  putrid  food  of  the  pre- 
vious day  devoured,  and  fi^sh  cansaaes 
mangled  and  torn  and  stuffed  into  Uae 
crevices  of  the  pond,  and  friesh  pieces  of 
meat  in  the  Cayman's  mouth,  to  afibrd 
him  the  imaginative  enjoyment  of  hold- 
ing a  struggling  victim  between  hia  teeth 
while  he  quietly  rested  afloat  and  killed 
it.' 

But  when  our  crocodilian  has  to 
do  with  a  live-fish  dinner  he  tickles 
the  victims  othergates.  The  Mos- 
quitian  consul,  General  M'Cliryatj, 
who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence, a  guest  at  the  King's  House, 
not  only  related  the  foregoing, 
among  other  traits  of  instinct,  to  ])t&. 
HiU,  out  favoured  him  with  the 
following  which  fell  under  his  obser- 
vation on  the  Cape  of  Nicaragua, 
and  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  other  observers: 

'  There  he  had  observed  the  Caymans 
throw  up  into  the  air  fresh-captured  fish, 
which  they  afterwards  caught  in  their 
mouth,  and  then  threw  up  again.  This 
they  continued  to  do  several  times. 
This  was  another  way  of  killine  prey. 
It  would  be  labour  in  vain  to  endeavour 
to  drown  a  fish  ;  the  Cayman  therefore 
killed  it  by  keeping  it  in  the  air.  This  in- 
cident had  been  mentioned  to  me  before, 
but  the  object  of  it  was  not  clearly  made 
out.  I  now  see  that  it  was  another  applica- 
tion of  instinct  to  the  one  purpose  of 
slaughtering  prey.  The  victim  that 
could  not  be  destroyed  by  being  kept 
under  water  was  killed  by  being  Uirown 
out  of  it.' 

But  Mr.  Hill  has  not  merely  satis- 
fied himself  ynih  collecting  popular 
anecdotes  as  to  the  habits  of  these 
dragons  of  the  waters.  Hb  obser- 
vations on  their  organization  will  be 
welcome  to  many  a  physiologist  wjio, 
if  the  truth  be  confessed,  will  thank 
him  for  some  new  light.  Thus, 
though  the  operations  or  the  Negro 
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butcher  who  cut  up  the  crocodile 
which  fell  under  his  clumsy  hands, 
prevented  Mr.  Hill  from  tracing  the 
proTision  which  exists  in  this  reptile 
for  circulating  by  a  trilocukr  heart 
pure  arterial  olood  in  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  body,  and  mixed  venous 
and  arterial  blood  in  the  hinder 
members,  the  difference  of  the  two 
qualities  of  the  blood  was  verv  per- 
ceptible, by  the  absence  of  all  red 
blood  in  the  hind  limbs  and  tail, 
and  by  the  presence  of  brilliant 
arterial  blood  in  the  foreparts  and 
the  head. 

Every  hahituS  who  has  watched 
dear  old  Lablache  in  the  Matrimonio 
Segreto  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  truth  of  his  action  when,  with 
open  mouth  he  endeavours  to  aid  his 
aeafiiess.  Our  friend  the  crocodiJe 
has  recourse  to  the  same  expedient. 

*  The  orifice  of  the  Crocodile's  ear  is 
guarded  by  a  plate  firmly  hinged,  form' 
ing  a  moveable  lid,  rising  and  shutting 
at  the  pletisure  of  the  reptile.  This  is  a 
coincident  provision  with  that  for  breath- 
ing by  the  nostrils,  when  all  the  head 
save  the  snout  is  under  water.  If  the 
closing  of  the  auricular  valve  be  accor- 
dant with  the  act  of  shutting  up  the  val- 
viilar  apparatus  of  the  tlm>at, — as  it 
must  necessarily  be,  since  both  are  pro- 
visions against  the  access  of  water  under 
one  and  the  same  submemon, — then  the 
lifting  of  the  ear-lid  must  be  simulta- 
neous with  the  act  of  relaxing  the  sular 
cartilages.  This  seems  to  explam  a 
well-known  habit  of  the  Crocodile  in 
lying  out  of  the  Water  with  his  mouth 
open, — ^the  opened  throat  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  open  ear-valve.  The 
Urocodile  is  in  the  act  of  listening  for  an 
approaching  prey.  It  is  similar  to  that 
act  in  ourselves.  The  lips  apart  increase 
distinct  hearing, — sound  producing  an 
aural  influence  as  well  internally  as  ex« 
temally.' 

That  the  ambushed  reptile  does 
not  always  listen  in  vain  is  proved  by 
the  dreadful  incident  of  which  Black 
Biver,  where  crocodiles  abound,  was 
the  scene : 

IM  July,  1849.<-'On  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river,  just  above  the  bridge, 
and  right  within  a  quay  and  jutting 
cranehouse  attached  to  a  long  line  of 
stores,  a  Crocodile,  some  twelve  months 
ago,  snatched  off  from  the  beach  a 
young  girl  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
iige,  who  was  washing  a  towel  at  the 
river,  in  company  with  an  elder  compa- 
jCvm,  at  nighcfall.  She  had  been  warned 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  stand  at  all 


within  the  water  after  dark,  for  Alii" 
ffotors,  as  these  Crocodiles  of  ours  are 
erroneously  called,  would  be  then  prowl- 
ing, and  mtal  casualties  had  occurred. 
Just  as  the  little  braggart  boasted  that 
she  heeded  no  such  danger,  a  scream  for 
help,  and  a  cry, '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
me!  Alligator  has  caught  me!'  apprised 
her  companion,  intent  on  her  own  wash- 
ing, that  the  girl  was  carried  off.  She 
was  instantly  snatched  under  water  and 
drowned.  The  body  was  found  Bom» 
days  after  half-devoured,  and  two  Croco- 
diles, one  nine  feet  long  and  the  other 
seventeen,  were  hunted  down,  and 
taken  wiUi  portions  of  the  flesh  undi- 
gested within  them.  The  bowels  had 
been  eaten  away  ; — ^the  lower  limbs  torn 
off;  half  of  one  thigh  only  remaining. 
The  body  had  been  carried  away  consi- 
derably up  the  stream  ;  and  the  strange 
assertion,  that  the  Manati,  a  cetaceous 
inhabitant  of  the  Black  River  with  the 
Crocodile,  will  remain  watching  a  dead 
body,  if  brought  within  its  haunts, — wa« 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  this  girl,  by  the 
body  being  found  uuder  the  guardianship 
of  a  Manati,  up  at  a  pliice  called  Salt- 
spring,  a  tributary  of  the  Black  River, 
where  Manatis  abound.' 

We  cannot  leave  our  readers 
without  reUeving  them  by  a  slight 
touch  of  farce  after  this  tragedy, 
more  especially  as  it  exemplifies  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Waterton's  well  known 
feat,  on  which  some  not  over-well 
informedsceptics  have  thrown  doubt. 

'  Some  time  in  the  spring  of  29  or  30 
(most  probably  in  March,  1830),  a  Cay- 
man fr«)m  the  neighbouring  Lagoons  of 
Lyson's  estate  in  St.  Thomas's  in  the 
East,  that  used  occasionallv  to  poach 
the  ducks  and  ducklings,  having  free 
warren  about  the  watermUl,  was  taken 
in  his  prowl,  and  killed.  All  sorts  of 
suspicion  was  entertained  about  the  de- 
predator among  the  ducks,  tiU  the  Cro- 
codile was  surprised  lounging  in  one  of 
the  ponds  after  a  night's  plunder.  Dow- 
nie,  the  engineer  of  the  plantation,  shot 
at  him  and  wounded  him  ;  and  though 
it  did  not  seem  that  he  was  much  hurt, 
he  was  hit  with  such  sensitive  effect  that 
he  immediately  rose  out  of  the  pond  to 
regain  the  morass.  It  was  now  that 
David  Brown,  an  African  wainman, 
carae  up ;  and  before  the  reptile  could 
make  a  dodge  to  get  away,  he  threw 
himself  astride  over  his  back,  snatched 
up  his  fore-paws  in  a  moment,  and  held 
them  doubled  up.  The  beast  was  im- 
mediately thrown  upon  his  snout ;  and 
though  able  to  move  freely  his  hind  feet, 
and  slap  his  tail  about,  he  could  not 
budge  half  a  yard,  his  power  being  alto- 
gether spent  in  a  fhdtless  endeavour  to 
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grab  himself  onward.  Ab  he  was  neoeB- 
Burily  confined  to  move  in  »  circle,  he 
was  pretty  nearly  held  to  one  spot.  The 
African  kept  his  seat.  His  place  across 
liie  beast  being  at  the  shonlders,  he  was 
exposed  only  to  severe  jerks  as  a  chance 
of  being  thrown  off.  In  this  way  a 
hnge  reptile  eighteen  feet  long,  for  so  he 
measored  when  killed,  was  held  nuEntt 
forti  by  one  man,  till  Downie  reloaded 
his  fowling-piece,  and  shot  him  qnietly 
throngh  the  brain.' 

Very  satisfactory  to  aQ  parties,  no 
doubt,  except  the  bestridden  and 
'  quietly'  disposed  of  saurian :  but 
we  must  not  omit  Mr.  Hill's  com- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  those  who, 
stimulated  by  thisprovoldng  volume, 
may  start  for  a  tnp  to  these  tropical 
islands — 100  woula,  if  we  could  get 
our  foot  loose — ^not  without  a  detor- 
mination  on  their  parts 

''To  witch  the  world  with  noble  cayman- 
t4tp.' 

'  Ton  win  perceive  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  feat  performed  by  Mr.  Water- 
ton.    He  says  his  Cayman  plnnged  fu- 


riously, and  lashed  the  sand  with  his 
Uil,  but  that,  being  near  the  head,  h» 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  strolLas  of  It, 
and  that  his  plunging  and  striking  only 
made  his  seat  uncomfortable.  This 
seemed  really  almost  all  the  difficulty  in 
David  Brown's  horaemanship  ;  hot  as 
every  plunge  with  him  onty  drove  the 
Oroooule*s  nose  into  the  ground,  where- 
as Mr.  Waterton's  Cayman  warn  kspt 
head-up  by  the  people  tugging  at  the 
hook  in  his  throat,  ttiat  would  make  his 
chivalry  a  more  desperate  adTentare 
than  David  Brown's,  for  hit  beast's 
efforts  to  get  forward  only  more  effecta- 
ally  set  him  fost  where  he  was.' 

And  now,  dear  reader,  we  leave 
you  to  the  book  of  whidi  we  have 
only  given  you  a  taste:  enoufh* 
however,  we  trust,  to  make  you  reuish 
the  difference  between  tne  necro- 
logical  catalogues  of  the  dusty  dry- 
ness of  museums — though  for  them 
we  entertain  aU  due  respect — ^and  the 
zoological  freshness  of  Mr.  Gosse's 
scientific  but  po^nilar  descriptions  of 
animated  natiure  in  the  free  and  opea 
air. 


AUTOBIOGEAPHY  OF  CAPTAIN  DIGBY  GEAND. 

Chaptbb  X. 

JUaSQ  LOOKED-FOa  TWINTT-OHI — 'TEE  OLD  HOUSB  AT  HOKl' — GUHHIKO  IV  TSB 
OBSBHWOOD— A  WOUNDXD  WABBIOB — THE  FOBXIOir  POST — '  'TIS  WELL  TO  BE  OWW 
WITH  THE  OLD  LOVE*— ▲  OOUKTT  BALL— AN  UNEXFBOTED  XEBTDIG — ^LOVBE'k 
QUABBELB  ABD  BBCOBCILZATIOVS. 


THERE  be  bright  &oea  in  the  busy 
hall; 
Bowls  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the 
wall. 

At  least  we  have  the  authority  of 
Byron  for  supposing  that  such  was 
the  reception  ot  the  Polish  chieftain 
in  his  ancestral  home;  and  such 
was,  indeed,  the  'order  of  the  day' 
at  old  HaverleTi  on  the  auspicious 
occasion  of  the  neir's  oompletmg  his 
twenty-first  year. 

The  serfii  were  glad  in  lara's  wide  do- 
main. 
And  Blaveiy  half  forgot  her  feudal  chain; 

in  which  respect  those  semi-barba> 
rians  of  the  north  seem  to  have 
conducted  themselves  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  more  civilized 
fellows  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The   gentlemen   '  in   powder   and 

E lush,  who  still  swarmed  at  Haver- 
sy,  giving  vent  to  their  rejoicings 
by  an   enormous   consumption  of 


provender  and  wsssail  at  the  shortest 
possible  intervals;  whQst  'so  nu* 
merous !  so  flourishing !  and  so  in- 
fluential a  tenantry ! !'  as  the  farmen 
holdixi^  land  under  Sir  Perf^giine 
were  invariably  denominated  in  all 
after-dinner  speeches,  forgot  hard 
times,  hazy  weather,  and  indifferent 
crops,  whilst  they  poured  bumper 
after  bumper  down  those  insatialble 
and  vigorous  throats,  which   still 
shoutea  good  wishes,  health,    and 
future   prosperity,  to  the  'young 
'squire.'    Ail  was  hilarity,  hospita- 
lily,  and  merry -making.   A  struger 
would  have  supposed  Uiat  he  saw  ia 
that  dignified  hmdlord,  those  heartr 
retainers,  and  that  princely  old  hall, 
the  veiy  type  of  English  prosperitv 
and  coxnfort.    Alas !  alas  f  the  gila- 
ing  was  but  upon  the  surface ;  the 
house  of  Grrand  was  rotten  at  the 
core.    Look   down.    Sir  Hugo  le 
Grand !  fifth  baron  of  the  namet^^ 
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look  down  from  the  dingy  oanTass, 
isL  the  back^ponnd  of  whi^  a  forions 
battle  is  raging,  much  out  df  drawing, 
irhereat,  trusting  in  the  eombrous 
delenee  oi  yoar  mail  and  plate,  yon 
.are  carelessly  turning  your  d^val- 
Tous  baoilc, — ^look  down,  and  look 
^onr  last  upon  a  scene  of  rejoicing 
tkat  shall  never  again  take  plaoe  in 
your  old  halls.  Could  you  have 
TOreeeen  the  teimination  of  your 
line,  the  fate  of  your  posterity,  on 
that  triumphant  &y  when,  as  vera- 
-oions  chroniolero  assert,  you  broke 
A  lance  in  knightly  courtesy  with 
'  the  Montmorency,'  high  constable 
of  France,  and  kings  a^  emperors, 
peers  and  paladins,  looked  oa  and 
signed  approval  of  the  '  gentle  and 
losing  passage  of  arms,'  you  would 
have  wished  to  exchange  the  Spanish 
eoat  of  proof  for  a  silken  jerkin ; 
jon  would  have  prayed  that  1^ 
oonstable's  honoured  weapon,  driven 
home  by  the  arm  of  that  practised 
warrior,  might  splinter  m  your 
heart.  But  in  the  meantime  riot 
and  revelry  must  go  on  under  jour 
very  nose;  and  often  are  you  pomted 
out  and  much  is  your  representation 
eritieised,  for  you  are  the  great  card 
of  our  family,  and  Sir  Peregrine  is 
never  tired  of  talldng  about  '  the 
famous  Sir  Hugo— ^ne  of  mj^  ances- 
tors, sir,  a  man  who  knew  his  posi- 
tion,  and  an  ornament  to  the  house 
of  Grand.' 

It  was  my  one-and-twentieth 
birth-dav,  my  '  coming  of  age,'  and 
I  had  tne  evening  before  arrived 
from  London  to  assist  at  Ihe  rejoic- 
ings which  heralded  this  important 
period.  The  dud  in  the  Highlands, 
a  nine-days'-wonder,  was  forgotten 
by  all  but  Sir  Peregrine,  who  rather 
liked  it,  and  was  much  fonder  of 
dwelling  upon  the  particulars,  and 
discussing  *  that  amur  of  honour, 
sir,  in  which  my  boy  was  concerned 
as  a  principal,'  than  was  agreeable 
to  'my  boy'  himself,  who,  having 
behaved  badly,  had  the  grace  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  Bamdly  as  I  had 
journeyed  to  town  nom  the  scene 
of  action,  Bumour,  with  her  thou- 
sand tongues,  had  preceded  me,  and 
had  furnished  as  many  versions  of 
the  '  rencontre.'  Mrs.  Man-trap  ac- 
tually made  advances  towards  a  re- 
conciliation, I  am  convinced  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  give  her  the  ear- 
liest and  fullest  account  of  the  whole 


business ;  but  miserable  as  I  was 
about  Flora,  hampered  for  monej|r» 
and  disgusted  with  myself,  I  studi- 
ously avoided  the  society  of  that 
gossippin^  enchantress.  Cartoudbt 
was  not  m  town  when  I  axrived,— 
I  could  hear  nothing  of  the  Bel« 
monts, — Sir  Angelo  Pkirsons  I  my- 
self saw  coming  out  of  '  Storr  and. 
Mortimer's,'  a  convincing  proof  that 
ie,  at  any  rate,  was  going  to  bo 
married;  and  thorou^y  sick  at 
heart,  I  was  glad  when  a  summons 
arrived  from  Sir  Peregrine  to  recal 
me  to  Haverley,  as  the  most  im<- 
portant  item  in  all  his  arrangements 
tor  festivity. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  but  a 
few  of  those  £me  days  of  which 
summer  had  hardly  given  us  our 
share,  seemed  to  linger  yet ;  and  as 
I  drove  across  the  park,  a  glorious 
sunset  was  bathing  in  its  golden 
li^ht  the  fine  old  trees,  stiU  uncon- 
scious of  the  axe.  How  well  I  knew 
ea(^  nook  and  comer  of  the  domain. 
The  veiy  deer  seemed  like  old  fami- 
liar fiiends,  and  every  turn  of  the 
avenue  appeared  to  greet  me  with  a 
silent  w^come.  Here  I  had  shot 
my  first  partridge;  there  I  had 
jumped  my  pony  over_  the  sunk 
fence,  to  the  admiration  <^  an 
Etonian  schoolfellow.  Yonder, 
where  the  comer  of  the  lake  ffleamed 
through  the  low  wood,  I  had  landed 
my  firat  pike ;  and  in  those  smooth* 
peaceful  waters,  Plint,  the  keeper* 
had  taught  me  to  dive,  float,  and 
swim.  The  next  turn  opens  a  view 
of  the  house,  and  statefy,  in  truth, 
looks  the  massive  grey  old  hall,  of 
that  particular  order  of  architecture 
which,  for  want  of  prt^essional 
knowled^,  I  am  fain  to  call  tha 
'composite  iirerular,'  inasmuch  as 
it  had  been  buut  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  added  to  in  the  sixteenth, 
much  damaged  during  the  civil  wars, 
and  very  inefficiently  repaired  at  tha 
Bestoration,  partially  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  re- 
ooB8tn]£ted  upon  an  enormous  scale 
by  the  sointed  proprietor,  who 
however  aid  not  hve  to  complete 
his  intentions:  since  then,  rooms 
had  been  added  and  offices  built  as 
suited  the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
or  the  taste  of  '  the  Grands ;'  and 
now  the  very  irregularity  of  the 
mass  gave  to  the  old  place  a  pictu* 
resque,  even  a  romantic  appearance, 
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at  least  to  my  eyes,  which  I  hare 
looked  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 

As  I  drove  up  to  the  house,  my 
better  nature,  influenced  as  usual 
by  the  accidental  force  of  circum- 
stances, was  in  the  ascendant,  and  I 
felt  that  I  could  indeed  love  my 
home,  that  I  was  capable  of  any 
sacrifice  for  such  a  place ;  and  how 
readily  at  that  moment  would   I 
have  exchanged  the  false  glare  and 
heartless  frivolity  of  *  the  world'  for 
a  peaceful  country  life  in  these  lon^- 
loved  haunts,  with  farming,  field- 
sports,  and  rural  duties  to  occupy 
my  mornings,  and  Flora's  thrilling 
smile  to  welcome  my  return.    But 
that  might  never  be  now,  and  as  I 
felt  in  my  own  heart  I  was  forced 
back  upon  a  career  that  in  these 
more  rational  moments  I  loathed, 
I  laid  the  blame  upon  my  destiny, 
that  convenient  scapegoat  on  which 
a  weak  spirit  places  all  the  misfor- 
tunes and  miseries  brought  about 
by  its  own  incapacity  or  misconduct. 
Destiny,  indeed !  as  though  Provi- 
dence had  not  arranged  that  every 
man  should  be  the  framer  of  his  own 
destiny,  and  that  the  strong,  firm 
mind,  the  unblenching  fearless  heart 
should  shape  its  course  steady  and 
persevering  to  the  end,  though  ex- 
nosed  to  the  storms  of  obloany  and 
Duffeted  by  the  waves  of  misfortune. 
*  Welcome  home,  Master  Digby,* 
said  old  Soames,  chief  butler  ever 
since  I  could  remember,  and  on 
whom  the  course  of  time  seemed 
powerless  to  imprint  the  marks  of 
decay.   His  hair  nad  been  white  and 
his  face  red  when  I  used  to  run  up 
and  down  stairs  after  him  in  a  frocK 
and  bare  legs,  holding  on  by  those 
broad  coat-tails,  or  petitioning  for  a 
ride  on  that  sturdy  shoulder ;  and 
now  that  the  countenance  had  deep- 
ened in  hue,  and  the  waistcoat  in- 
creased if  possible  in  volume,  he 
was  the  same  Soames  still.    '  Wel- 
come home,  indeed,  sir.    This  way, 
if  you  please,  Master  Digby.    Sir 
Peregrine  have  been  expectmg  you 
since    three     o'clock.'       And    he 
ushered  me  down  the  well-known 
passage  leading  to  my  father's  snug- 
gery, adding,  with  paternal  afiection, 
enhanced  by  an  early  dinner, '  How 
you  have  growed.  Master  Digby, — 
quite  a  fine  gentleman,  and  it  seems 
but  the  other  day  as  I  made  the 
bishop  for  your  christening,'  allud- 


ing to  the  exhilarating  compoxuid 
dignified  by  that  ecclesiastical  titile. 
Ere  Soames  had  concluded  his  re- 
miniscences and  reflections,  1  ^rais 
face  to  face  with  my  father,  and  my 
heart  smote  me  to  think  of  my  un- 
filial  behaviour  and  systematic  neg- 
lect of  him,  when  I  saw  so  viaiUe^ 
an  alteration  in  the  form  and  fea- 
tures of  the  old  man.    He  was  much. 
bent  and  wasted  in  figure,  whilst  & 
drawn  look  about  the    eyes,   and. 
sharpened  expression  of  t£e  whole 
countenance,  Detokened  increasing 
feebleness  and  decay.    Still  there 
was  the  same  proud  bearing,  the 
same  courtly  gestures,  above  lul,  the 
same  concise,  forcible,  and  nUter- 
satirical  manner,  which  marks  the 
former  associates   of  'the    Prince 
Segent,'   and  which  is  fast  dying- 
out  with  the  remains  of  the  '  Carlton 
House  school.'    Sir  Peregrine  was 
kindness  itself,  but  his  affectionate 
demonstrations  were  tempered  with 
a  degree  of  reserve  and  self-respect 
inseparable  from  one  who  was  ever 
conscious  of '  his  position,'  and  our 
greeting   was    something    between 
uiat  of  father  and  son,  monarch  and 
heir-presumptive.    Once,  and  onee 
only,  nature  asserted  her  dominion 
over  the  parent,  and  it  was  with 
faltering  voice   and  moistened  eye 
that  my  father  expressed  his  desire 
to  make  some  arrangement  which, 
now  that  I  had  come  of  age,  should 
render  me  to  a  certain  extent  inde- 
pendent,  '  and  which,'    he  added, 
with  a  momentary  pang  of  self-re- 
proach,   '  I  fear  I  have  too  long^ 
neglected.    But  we  will  see  ahout  it» 
We  must  have  Mortmain  down,  my 
dear  Di^by,  and  it  is  indeed  strazige,' 
he  contmued,   relapsing  insensibly 
into  the  old  vice-regal  manner,  *  if, 
with  our  influence  and  in  '  our  poai* 
tion,'  we  cannot  place  ever^hing  on 
a  footing  which  shall  be  satisfactory 
to  the  future  representative  of  the- 
family.* 

Such  were  the  generalities  in 
which  my  poor  father  was  wont  to^ 
indulge,  and  thus  would  he  delude 
himsdf  into  a  vague  idea  of  pros- 
perity which  had  vanished,  and 
power  which  had  never  existed.  As 
to  Sir  Peregrine's  influence,  it  was 
completely  swamped,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  by  a  neighoouxing 
earl,  whose  grandfather,  an  enter- 
prising    manufacturer,     had     be« 
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queathed  to  his  descendant,  besides 
uiat  knowledge  (of  business)  which 
is  better  than  '  houses  and  lands/  a 
veTv  hirge  proportion  of  the  latter 
inferior  articles,  and  capital  enough 
to  buy  every  free  and  independent 
▼oter  in  the  county  nine  times  oter ; 
and  as  regarded  that  position  of 
which  from  childhood  I  nad  heard 
so  much,  what  was  it  but  a  lar^e 
ill-regulated  establishment,  a  dis- 
contented tenantry,  and  a  property 
mortgaged  to  its  full  yalueP  But 
this  was  no  time  to  dwell  upon  such 
unimportant  matters.  A  large 
party,  including  the  aforesaid  earl, 
were  staying  m  the  house,  and  a 
host  of  neighbours  invited  to  dinner. 
The  following  morning,  my  birth-day, 
was  to  witness  merry-making  and 
rejoicings  for  every  class  of  the 
community  within  miles  of  Haver- 
ley.  An  ox  was  to  be  roasted  whole 
for  the  poor,  who  prefer  their  meat 
under-done,  and  digestion  to  be 
promoted  b}r  sack-racmg,  pole-climb- 
ing, beer-dnnking,  and  other  rustic 
rrts.  There  was  to  be  a  grand 
ner  to  the  tenantry,  and  a  ball 
for  their  wives  and  daughters  in  the 
evening;  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  week  was  to  be  devoted  to  those 
guests  of  higher  rank  who  were 
staying  with  us  to  shoot  our  phea- 
sants, ride  our  horses,  drink  our 
champagne,  and,  in  all  probability, 
repay  our  hospitality  by  voting  the 
son  a  puppy  and  the  fatner  a  bore ! 
The  morning  came,  and  bright 
and  beautiful  *  the  glorious  sun  up- 
rist,'  promising  us  one  more  fine 
day  in  Pctol^r.  Breakfast  was 
hardly  concluded,  and  I  was  strug- 
gling to  obtain  sufficient  sustenance 
for  the  fatigues  of  the  future,  be- 
tween the  ceaseless  chatter  of  Mrs. 
Eamrod  (who,  in  consideration  of 
having  known  me  as  a  boy,  had 
taken  possession  of  me,  body  and 
sou}),  and  the  long  sunny  ringlets  of 
Miss  Batt,  who  was  obliged  to  sit 
so  near  me  that  they  were  continu- 
ally interfering  witn  my  egg  and 
drooping  into  my  plate — an  arrange- 
ment I  should  have  less  disliked  £id 
the  keen  country  air  not  made  me 
so  voracious.  Well,  breakfast  was 
coming  to  an  end,  and  I  was  strik- 
ing up  a  great  fHendship  with  the 
dflissel  of  the  long  locks,  when  a 
powerful  band,  much  out  of  tune« 
and  performing  an  air  commonly 


known  in  agricultural  districts  a9 
that  which  destroyed  one  of  *  the 
milky  mothers  of  the  herd,'  mar- 
shalled down  the  avenue  a  sturdy 
throng  of  ruddy  faces  and  stalwart 
forms,  known  as  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Friendly  Society,  who  with  military 
precision  formed  a  circle  in  front  of 
the  house,  while  the  oldest  and 
oddest  fellow  of  the  lot,  whom  I  re- 
cognised as  the  clerk  of  an  adjoining^ 
parish,  read  from  a  much-bethumbecT 
paper  a  congratulatory  address  in 
verse,  vigorous  m  conception,  and 
somewhat  startling  in  rhyme,  as  the 
concluding  stanza  sufficiently  exem- 
plifies : — 

Then,  Captain  Grand,  accept  our  heartiest 
wishes, 

And  do  not  deem  your  humble  friends 
officious. 

Health,  length  of  days,  a  fair  and  bloom- 
ing bride, 

And  blessed  with  babes  and  suckllDgs  too 
beside. 

Such  is  our  prayers  ;  before  we  do  ad- 
journ, 

Accept  our  welcome,  as  we  hope  for 
youm! 

How  could  humble  prose,  even  the 
prose  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a 
Cicero,  reply  to  such  '  winged  words' 
as  these  r  Nevertheless  I  stood 
under  the  old  portico,  and  with 
bared  head  and  respectful  gestures, 
thanked  my  well-wishers  for  their 
courtesTf  preserving  a  gravity  for 
which  1  have  ever  smce  enjoyed  the 
reward  of  an  approving  conscience. 
The  Odd  Fellows  cheered  my  speech 
heartily,  for  which,  as  a  very  young 
orator,  I  was  much  obliged  to  them, 
since  it  reauires  a  long  apprentice- 
ship indeed  among  the  practical  and 
experienced  ranks  of  our  senate  to 
bear  unabashed  the  chilling  silence, 
or  worse  still,  the  sarcastic  ap- 
plause, with  which  a  brilliant  and 
long-studied  peroration  is  so  often 
received  in  that  assemblage* 

This  ceremony  well  over,  the 
slaughtered  ox  was  borne  in  proces- 
sion, ihe  aforesaid  band  performing 
in  ddvers  keys  the  air  of  '  Oh,  the 
roast  beef  of  Old  England!'  and 
having  been  about  as  much  roasted 
as  the  woodcock  which  is  allowed  to 
see  the  fire  ere  introduced  to  a  tho- 
rough epicure,  was  cut  up  and  dis- 
tributed in  no  very  appetizing-look- 
ing morsels  to  the  poor  of  the  parish, 
whilst   stentorian    voices    pledged 
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liealiih  and  prosperity  to  the  joong 
'squire  in  Boods  of  good  strong  Ha- 
Terley  ale.  After  which  the  uioat- 
ers  recreated  themselTes  with  whed- 
barrow  races,  the  charioteers  being 
blindfolded,  and  creating  no  smaS 
confusion  £rom  their  furious  driving; 
ihen  they  climbed  a  pole,  which  em- 
blem of  ambition  was  well  greased 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  top,  and  he 
who  had  struggled  manfoUy  to 
within  an  arm'^ength  of  his  aixo, 
found  that  when  almost  within  his 
grasp  he  was  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed, and  to  go  down,  as  is  usual 
in  real  life,  &  good  deal  fiaater  than 
he  came  up.    The  prize  surmounting 

length  wrested  by  a  cunning  chim- 
ney-sweep, who,  taking  a  pocketful 
of  soot  up  with  him,  and  refreshing 
his  palms  therewith  at  intervals,  e;ot 
them  so  completely  grimed  at  hst 
«s  to  render  any  amount  of  soap  of 
no  effect,  and  thus  succeeded  in  car- 
rying off  Ihe  huge  leg  of  mutton 
that  nad  tempted  him  so  long.  Nor 
were  Ihe  Mr  damsels  of  the  district 
excluded  from  their  share  in  these 
rural  sports,  an  under-garment  of 
6no?ry  texture  being  provided  for 
her  whose  dainty  feet  could  brush 
the  dew  quickest  trom  the  hkwn. 
This  race,  to  use  a  turf  expression, 
brought  together  a  capital  entry; 
4uid  after  a  severe  stru^^,  and  the 
production  of  many  diverse-coloured 
garters,  a  nimble  dairy-maid  bore 
off  the  prize. 

As  the  afternoon  waned,  and  the 
hearty  farmers  began  to  feel  that 
their  usual  dinner-hour  was  Icmg 
since  gone  by,  many  an  eye  was 
wistMly  directed  towards  the  tejut 
prepared  for  our  great  repast,  and 
many  a  vigorous  appetite  voted  four 
o'clock  the  best  put  of  the  day,  aa 
they  seated  thexnselves  at  the  tm:ee 
lenfthy  tables,  of  which  a  cross  one 
at  Sie  top,  raised  upon  a  sort  of  dais, 
formed  a  nucleus  tor  the  great  guns 
of  the  party,  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
the  memlier  for  the  coun^,  the 
neighbouring  earl,  two  or  three  ad- 
joining 'squires.  Sir  Peregrine  and 
myself. 

Beef  and  venison  were  rapidly 
consumed,  and  strong  port  and 
sherry,  varied  by  deep  diaughts  of 
John  Barleycorn,  as  rapidly  disi^ 
peared;  faces  waxed  red  and  apo- 
plectic, and  tongues,  now  loosened 


fiK)mihe  bands  of  shyness  and 
serve,  chattered  in  d^ening  ooBfift- 
sion.    Toasts  of  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism serve  to  bring  m  the  diief  eveait 
of  the  evening,  and  the  stewwrd  oC 
the  estate  rapping  loudly  on  ib^ 
table  obtains  a  dead  silence,  fruity 
appallii^  to  old  farmer  Scales,  who* 
in  right  of  seniority,  has  taJcen  upoxL 
himself  the  office  of  jircsaoemg  ih^ 
young  'squire's  health.    The  stuzdjr 
yeoman  has  not,  as  he  honestly  ooa- 
fesses,  'the  gift  oi  the  gab,'   bii:t 
when  he  wanto  a  word  he  waits  for 
it  with  a  pati^ioe  axkd  determination, 
that  would  drive  a  nervous    man. 
frantic,    llie  pauses  become  longer 
and  longer  as  tne  orator  gets  de^er 
into  his  subject,  till  an  eztrein^' 
abrupt  conclusion  and  an  ambisuoiiu 
compliment,  referring  to  the  tatted 
calf  being   slain   on    my    retoni, 
empties   every   bumper  of  'black 
str^'  like  a  shot,  and  vociferoiiB 
cheering  proves  that  farmer  Scales 
has  completely  ei^reased  the  feel- 
ia£n  of  his  audience. 

Ifow  for  the  r^ly.    '  Honoup'— 
much  flattered — early  boyhood — 
fiunilmr  &ces—amcuituraf  prospe- 
rity— ^yeomanry  of  old  England — no 
place  like  home — kind  father(<dieex8) 
— indulgent  landlord  (more  cheers) 
— hope  often  to  be  thus  surroiini^d 
— allusion  to  the  old  roof-tvee»  and  a 
Greek  quotation  taken  at  random. 
from   Ijiucydides,    (the  latter    as 
being  perfectly  unintelligible  is  re- 
ceive with  uproarious   applanse,) 
serve  to  express  the  hear^  senti- 
memts  of  gratitude  with  which  I  hef 
to  drink  all  their  good  heaths ;  and 
down  I  sit,  having  '  doni  it*  to  a 
turn.    The  mirth  gets  £uBt  and  fiizi- 
ouB,  the  counl^  member  sings   a 
capital  song;  Sir  Peregrine  executes 
an  oration,  such  as  might  have  been 
made  by  Leonidas  to  his  doomed 
band,  so  pompous,  so  imposiDs;,  so 
almost  funereal  is  it  in  its  granoeur. 
We  drink  the  earl's  health ;  we  drink 
the  member's  health;  we  drink  Dr. 
Driveller's,  who  weeps  tears  <^  poet 
in  his  reply ;   we  drink  the  fax* 
hounds,  ana  the  welkin  rings  with 
every  cheer  and  holloa  known  to 
the  votaries  of  Diaaa ;  we  drink  the 
'  Herry  Harriers,'  and  Mr.  Mottles, 
the  sporting  manager  of  that  rather 
'  scratch'  establishment,  is  so  over- 
powered by  his  feelings  as  to  be 
obliged  to  be  taken  away  senselesiy 
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a  broad  liint,  winch  suggests  to  us 
Ihe  propriety  of  breaking  up  the 
present  sitting,  and  adjourning  to 
the  ball-room,  where  we  are  followed 
by  all  but  a  few  steady  old  sexage- 
narians, whose  day,  probably  in 
consideration  of  there  being  no  time 
to  be  lost,  requires  a  deal  of  moist- 
ening ero  it  retuEQB  to  its  parent 
soil. 

There  is  much  heexiij  amongst 
the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters, 
and  I  may  fairly  hope  th^  my 
powers  of  endurance  and  activity  on 
that  laborious  evening  won  me 
eolden  opinions  from  them  alL 
Country  dances  without  end,  waltzes, 
galops,  polkas  innumerable,  a  coti- 
Don  with  pretty  Miss  Batt  as  a  great 
treat,  ana  a  eisar  to  wind  up  the 
night  at  six  in  uie  morning  with  the 
IM^irquis  de  Carambole,  a  good- 
humoured  Erenchman,  who  had 
eome  all  the  way  from  London  to 
'  assist  at  our  festivities,'  concluded 
for  me  the  hardest  twenty-four 
hours  I  can  recollect  to  have  ever 
experienced. 

The  sun  was  rising  ere  I  sought 
my  pillow,  and,  looking  out  over  the 
^panse  of  Mil  and  dale,  wood  and 
waker,  growing  into  life  under  his 
beams,  I  turned  away  with  a 
sickening  feeling  at  my  heart  as 
I  thougnt,  '  flora,  Flora,  what  is 
all  this,  when  thou  art  lost  to  me 
for  ever?  what  is  wealth,  mag- 
nificence, and  merry-making  without 
theeP  What  care  I  for  the  old 
hall,  the  rich  and  lovely  domain? 
There  is  no  beauty  yrhate  thou  art 
not!' 

Moumftd  thou^ts  for  twenty- 
one!  Happy  is  he  who  hath  not 
out-lived  nis  boyhood,  till  ripened 
Prime  brings  mm  it  the  conviction 
that  all  is  vanity;  the  experience 
that  teaches  us  to  expect  no  resting- 
place  hero  below,  to  look  steadfast^ 
forward  to  the  future — ^not  the  im- 
mediate futuro  of  our  short  span  of 
existence,  but  the  real  fhturo  of 
eternity.  Some  men  aro  boys  all 
their  hves,  and  as  such  aro  envied 
and  enviable  for  the  lightness  of 
their  spirits,  their  keen  enjoyment 
of  life.  But  these  can  never  know 
the  stem,  severo  training  that  leads 
direct  to  Truth.  Perhaps  for  them 
such  ordeal  may  not  be  necessary, 
and  is  mercifully  diepensed  with. 
For  beneficial  as  may  be  the  ultimate 


effects  of  disappointment  and  u&< 
happiness,  it  cannot  but  seem  hard 
that  the  unfurrowed  brow  should 
ache  with  thou^t,  the  beardless 
cheek  waste  aaa.  pale  with  caro. 
Nor  can  we  expect  the  youth,  how- 
ever fast  he  may  have  spent  his  boy. 
hood,  however  dearlv  ne  may  have 
purchased  his  knowledge,  to  arrive 
at  once  at  that  resigned  and  happy 
period,  when  man  is  enabled  to  sav^ 
m  heartfelt  thank^ilness  and  humble 
confidence, '  It  is  good  for  me  that 
I  have  been  in  trouble.' 

Who  is  thero  that  delights  in  the 
deadly  tubes,  levelled  witn  accuracy 
and  quidkness  against  the  fiying 
oovey  or  the  dodgihg  coney  P  Who 
is  thero  that  loves  to  range  the  ridi 
stubbles  and  the  russet  coppice,  to 
start  the  frightened  hare  aom  her 
form,  or  fluui  the  eaudy  pheasant 
bom.  his  covert,  and  doth  not  wei- 
oome  with  all  his  heart  the  keen« 
puro  air  of  a  bracing  morning  in 
October  P  when  the  outlying  spinnieB 
aro  to  be  beat,  and  the  scattered 
partridges,  wild,  wary,  and  quick 
upon  the  wing,  will  prove  no  un- 
worthy triumph.  Haverley  was  the 
jj^aoe  of  all  others  for  a  varied  and 
enjoyable  day's  shooting — ^without 
the  nsasses  of  game  which  swamt 
like  locusts  upon  a  Norfolk  manor^ 
without  'bouquets'  of  pheasaatSa 
radiating  in  all  directions  m>m  what 
is  appropriately  termed  a  '  hot  cor- 
ner,— ^thero  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
both  winged  and  ground  game,  uiat 
mi^t  satisfy  the  keenest  sportemaa 
as  to  the  sufficient  number  of  objects 
whereon  to  exercise  his  prowess; 
whilst  the  large  enclosures,  double 
hedge-rows,  and  undulating  surface 
of  the  land,  imposed  upon  him  that 
bodily  exeroise  which  so  much  en* 
hances  the  pleasuro  of  all  field  sports. 
Nor  was  the  party  marshalled  ia 
deadly  array  upon  the  steps  of  the 
old  Hall,  the  second  morning  after 
the  ooming-of-age  day,  loath  to  enjoy 
to  the  utmost  afi  the  amusement  our 
coverts  could  afford.  A  motley  crew 
we  wero,  lounging  about  under  the 
portico  or  on  the  lawn,  in  every 
variety  of  costume  yet  invented  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  from  old  Bamrod's  antediluvian 
velveteen  jacket,  with  skirts  to  his 
heels,  and  pockets  in  whose  yawning 
caverns  you  might  almost  stow  away 
a  red-deei:^  to  Carambole's  smart  and 
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fanciful  tunic,  picturesque  as  that  of 
a  Bobin  Hood,  with  its  braid  and 
facings  and  harmonizine  weU  with 
the  'Marquis's'  carefully  trimmed 
beard,  cuning  moustache,  and  re- 
dundancy of  jewellery — not  to  men- 
tion his  white  kid  gloves,  and  the 
enormous  cigar  which,  ever  glowing 
between  his  lips,  seemed  like  a 
Phoenix  to  spring  from  the  ashes  of 
its  predecessor.  IS  or  was  the  Church 
imrepresented  in  our  sporting  assem- 
blage. The  Eeyerend  Amos  Batt, 
the  shortest-sighted  man  that  ever 
squinted  oyer  a  gun-barrel,  the  most 
dangerous  neighbour  that  ever  lined 
*  a  nde,'  was  as  usual  the  keenest 
to  begin,  in  his  excessive  fondness 
for  that  amusement  to  which  of  all 
others  he  was  least  adapted  by 
nature,  and  fidgetted  about  in  his 
dark  clerical  shooting-dress  in  a 
manner  that  called  down  the  con- 
temptuous reproof  of  Mr.  Flint,  the 
keeper,  who,  grouped  withhis  myrmi- 
dons and  half-a-dozen  spaniels,  stood 
within  ear-shot  of  the  Hall  door. 

'  Never  do  to  begin  without  Mr. 
Spencer,'  said  Flint,  probably  in 
consideration  of  many  a  golden 
benefit  received  and  expected,— 
'and  here  he  comes,'  as  my  old 
schoolfellow,  Tom  Spencer,  a  first- 
rate  shot,  and  the  pleasantest  under- 
graduate Oxford  could  boast,  can* 
tered  up  to  our  party,  and  apologiz- 
ing for  the  delay,  more  especially 
to  Mr.  Batt— on  whose  daughter, 
the  damsel  of  the  long  locks,  I  soon 
found  out  my  old  chum  was  sweet-* 
announced  his  readiness  to  com- 
mence. 

Chins  were  shouldered,  dogs 
strained  in  their  couples,  the  '  Mar- 
quis' began  to  sinff,  and  we  were 
soon  in  uie  thick  ofit. 

'  U affaire  commence,  said  Ca< 
rambole,  as  we  heard  a  shot  upon 
our  right,  probably  from  the  un- 
erring  weapon  of  Tom  Spencer,  who 
was  luways  placed  where  the  shoot- 
ing was  most  difficult,  and  had  now 
been  detached  by  Flint  on  *  parti- 
cular service,'  to  stop  any  wandering 
pheasants  that  might  tale  a  fancy  to 
a  prolonged  flight  into  a  neighbour* 
ing  manor. 

*  FbyofM,'  added  the  Frenchman^ 
as  an  over-aiudous  hare  cantered 
leisurely  across  the  ride,  and  he 
tumbled  her  heels  over  head  into 
tiie  opposite  brushwood. 


'  Mark !'  sune  out  Bamrod,  and  & 
magnificent  cocK-pheasant  came  sail- 
ing down  the  wmd  oi^  his  broAd 
pinions,  right  above  our  heads,  axMl 
'  rocketer'  as  he  was,  I  brought  hixn 
to  the  ground. 

'  Tenez,  ce  neetpas  mal,'  said  nx^r 
talkative  companion ;  and  his  obser- 
vation lost  him  a  donble-shot  at  s 
couple  of  rabbits  that  were  stealing 
wanly  on  towards  us. 

And  now  the  constant  nislLe 
among  the  dried  leaves,  and  occa- 
sional snap  of  a  rotten  twig  in  the 
cover,  show  us  that  the  beaters  aro 
approaching,  and  the  pheasants,  un- 
willing to  Tise,  are  hurrying  to  and 
fro  in  an  tmenviable  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. Carambole  and  I  ^et  out- 
side the  fence,  and  standing  well 
away  from  the  plantation,  ^epaiv 
for  action. 

They  must  leave  home  at  last,  lor 
the  beaters  are  drawing[  near,  and 
the  hedffe  prevents  their   running 
any  further.    Up  they  get,  by  two's 
and  three's,  amongst  cries  of  'marie!' 
'hen!'   'rabbit  to  the  right!"  'haro 
back !'  and  down  they  come,  before 
the  Marquis  and  myself— the  former, 
I   must   confess,    shootine    like   a 
trump,  and  smoldng  away  the  whole 
time  like  a  steam-engine.    Presently 
Flint  appears  through  the  thickest 
part  of  the  hedge,  and  with  strict 
mjunctions  to  a  ragged  little  urchin, 
holding  on  by  a  stick  as  long  as 
himself,  to  •'  beat  it  out.'  touches  his 
hat,  and  inquires  into  the  amount  of 
slaughter.    Of  course  a  good  many 
pheasants  '  went  back,'  that  myste- 
rious bourne  from  which  no  game 
ever  returns ;  and  of  course  we  ought 
to  have  had  an  additional  man  some- 
where else,  *  to  stop* — ^for  who  ever 
yet  knew  a  keeper  satisfied  with  the 
list  of  killed  P    But  our  party  were 
flushed  with  success,  and  waUdnf 
in  line  over  a  few  intervening  fiel£ 
to  the  next  covert,  we  picked  np  a 
stray  hare,  and  two  or  three  braoe 
of  wild  partridges  that  did  credit  to 
our  aim,  ere  we  p^n  entered  upon 
the  woodland  chasse. 

A  fabulous  report  of  a  woodcock, 
supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  Mr. 
Batt!  created  much  excitement  in 
this  locality,  not  diminished  by  my 
'viewing  away'  a  magnificent  old 
fox,  which  I  had  great  diffioulty  in 

f  re  venting  Carambole  from  shooting, 
t  did  me  good  to  see  the  gallant 
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animal  gliding  easily  along  over  the 
ridee  and  furrow  of  the  adjoining 
field,  his  bright  rich  coat  glistening 
in  the  snn,  and  his  stealthy  form  the 
very  impersonation  of  speed  and 
symmetry.  Ere  I  could  give  him  a 
second  '  yiew-halloa*  he  had  disap- 
peared, and  I  felt  half-ashamed  of 
my  enthusiasm  when  I  saw  'the 
Marquis's'  look  of  astonishment  at 
an  excitement  he  could  not  the  least 
comprehend. 

The  love  of  fox-hunting  is  indeed 
an  inexplicable  passion;  the  man 
who  has  once  reaHy  felt  it  never 
forgets  his  attachment  to  the  cause. 
Let  him  leave  off  his  favourite  pur- 
suit for  years,  put  him  to  any  other 
8{K>rt,  business,  or  excitement,  you. 
will;  place  him  in  any  position,  or 
under  any  circumstances  which 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
gratify  his  prevailing  taste  —  but 
only  mention  the  word  fox-hunting, 
only  lead  to  some  subject  connected 
with  that  fascinating  sport,  and  you 
will  bring  the  colour  to  his  cheek 
and  the  light  to  his  eye,  though  age 
may  have  dimmed  the  one  and  sor- 
row furrowed  the  other.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  walking  knee-deep  in 
stubble,  and  struggling  waist-deep 
through  tangled  brier  and  imper- 
vious covert,  had  made  us  all  exces- 
sively hungry.  Nor  were  we  sorry 
to  behold,  on  the  lee-side  of  Upper 
Long-wood,  a  gipsy  fire  cheermlly 
burning,  a  pot  of  comforting  soup 
hanging  gracefully  thereon;  a  screen 
cleverly  constructed  to  keep  off  the 
wind,  and  a  table  laid  out  ^ith  sun- 
dry good  things  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  inward  man.  Whilst  Soames, 
who  piqued  himself  much  on  these 
impromptu  out-door  arrangemento, 
trotted  about,  greatly  to  nis  own 
satisfaction,  with  a  jorum  of  a  curi- 
ously compounded  'mull,'  ^tefuL 
beyond  measure  in  the  raw  air  of  an 
October  afternoon. 

What  a  merry  party  we  were. 
Our  sport  had  been  excellent.  Sam- 
rod,  a  regular  old  poacher,  who 
always  asked  to  take  away  what  he 
killed,  had  amassed  a  capital  bag, 
by  dint  of  shooting  hares  sitting, 
taking  unwary  rabbits  by  surprise, 
and  poking  most  perseveringly  at 
game  upon  the  wing.  The  rest  of 
the  party  had  been  equally  successful 
in  a  more  legitimate  manner.  Even 
Mr.  Batt,  afier  the  expenditure  of  a 


vast  deal  of  powder  and  shot,  had 
succeeded  in  bagging  a  hen-pheasant 
and  a  wood-pigeon.  Carambole  had 
hardly  missed  a  shot.  I  should  be 
afraid  to  sav  how  many  cigars  he 
had  smokea,  and  his  mercu^pal 
spirits  were  now  at  their  highest — 
he  would  drink  *  encore  un  coup  of  ze 
moll,*  as  he  called  Soames'  fragrant 
mixture;  he  would  sing  French 
Bacchanalian  songs,  in  a  rich  and 
mellow  voice,  which  delighted  even 
the  austere  Flint,  who  allowed  us 
more  time  than  usual  for  our  repast ; 
and,  in  short,  nothing  could  nave 
gone  off  better  than  the  whole  thing, 
had  it  not  been  for  an  untowam 
accident,  perhaps  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  ioOity  of  our  luncheon, 
whichdampedour  afternoon's  amuse- 
ment, and  which  might  have  had  a 
very  serious  termination. 

tVe  were  shooting  the  last  covert, 
and  twilight  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, when  the  Beverend  Amos'Batt, 
whom  I  had  placed  next  to  myself, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  moderate  his 
keenness,  wnich  always  increased  as 
the  day  drew  towards  its  close,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  strong  in- 
clination for  ground  game,  having 
discovered  that  he  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  that  style  of  gunning.  As 
long  as  he  was  close  to  me  I  pre- 
vented his  shooting  back  amongst 
the  beaters,  loading  one  barrel  witJi 
the  other  at  full-cock,  and  a  few 
like  eccentricities  in  which  it  was 
his  habit  to  indulge;  but  on  my 
leaving  him  to  take  up  a  position  a 
few  yards  further  do^  the  ride, 
what  was  my  horror  to  behold  him 
deliberately  level  and  fire  both  bar- 
rels in  the  direction  where  I  knew 
Flint  must  have  placed  a  gentleman, 
or,  as  he  called  it, '  a  gun.' 

A  simultaneous  roar  of  agony  from 
old  Bamrod,  and  exclamation  of 
satisfaction  from  Mr.  Batt,  'poor 
thing,  I  thought  it  best  to  put  it  out 
of  its  pain !'  convinced  me  that  the 
Major's  York-tan  gaiters  must  have 
received  a  charge  of  No.  6  from  the 
short-sighted  divine ;  and  on  rushing 
up  to  the  sufferer,  who  fortunately, 
from  the  distance  at  which  he  '  stood 
fire,'  though  much  stung  at  the  mo- 
ment was  not  seriously  injured,  a 
general  explanation  took  place,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  ue  yellow- 
gaiters,  peeping  through  a  hole  in 
me  lower  part  of  the  hedge,  pro- 
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aented  to  the  clergrmaa'a  imperfect 
vision  tke  image  of  a  fine  old  Imre, 
sitting!  This  was  an  opportonitj 
not  to  be  lost,  and  taking  a  delibe- 
rate, point-blank  aim,  the  eager 
snlrtsmsn  pulled.  The  writhing  <^ 
the  object  attested  the  accuracy  of 
his  eye,  and  in  his  merciM  intention 
of  putting  l^e  animal  out  of  its  pain, 
and  anxiety  not  to  lose  this  addition 
to  his  'bag,'  he  unhesitatinglj  gaye 
the  Bufierer  the  contents  of  his  cSher 
barreL 

1^0  wonder  the  Major  halloed ; 
and  when  he  found  that  the  accident 
had  taken  i»lace,  as  he  called  it,  '  on 
purpose,'  his  wrath  was  not  to  be 
appeased.  We  sent  him  home  in 
the  game-cart,  swearing  horribly; 
and  as  it  was  by  this  time  quite 
dark,  we  here  terminated  our  un- 
lucky day's  shooting. 

I  fear  the  old  warrior's  ire  would 
not  have  been  mollified,  could  he 
haye  heud  Tom  Spencer  and  myself 
laughing  orer  the  catastrophe,  as 
smoking  our  cigars  we  walked  home 
together  behind  the  rest  of  our  com- 
panions. There  is  nothing  like  'a 
weed'  in  the  dark  to  draw  on  con- 
fidential communication  between 
two  long-parted  friends,  and,  ere  the 
lights  <H  the  Hall  twinkled  on  us 
tmrough  the  shades  of  night,  we  had 
touched  upon  one  subject  after 
another,  made  reciprocal  aisdosures 
in  the  strictest  conndence,  as  to  our 
respectire  studs,  and  interchanged 
an  abbreyiated  history  of  our  £rst 
loves,  till  Tom  at  last  entrusted  me, 
in  the  openness  of  his  heart,  with 
the  important  Secret  that  he  was 
oyer  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the 
fair  Julia  Batt ;  that  he  was  resolved 
to  many  her  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
orders  and  got  *a  living,*  —  two 
events  that  young  men,  till  unde- 
ceived by  experience,  are  apt  to  con- 
sider synonymous — but  that  he  had 
not  yet  declared  his  attachment  to 
his  ladye-love;  and  had  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that,  however  agreeable 
they  might  be  to  the  daughter,  the 
reverend  Amos,  in  his  paternal  care, 
highly  disapproved  oi  my  firiend's 
attentions. 

'  If  I  can  assist  you  in  any  way, 
my  dear  Tom,  command  me,*  said  I, 
as  we  entered  the  house,  and  stmnped 
off  to  our  respective  dressing-rooms. 
'To-morrow  is  our  county  ball,  as 
yon  know,  and  yon  will  hiive  every 
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opportimity  <^  making  play  wdtli  the 
damsel,  as  I  can  undertake  to  keep 
papa  in  conversatioo,  as  to  tiie  re- 
spective merits  o£  heavy  azui  light 
guns,  self-primers,  TevoitrerBf  and 
other  deadly  wei^ns,  long  enough 
to  enable  you  to  propose,  be  ac- 
cepted, ay,  and  carry  ner  off  in  a 
post-chaise  and  four  to  boot.' 

So  saying,  I  opened  the  door  of 
my  conuortable  snuggery,  where  hot 
water,  dry  things, and  aMaying  fire, 
presented  all  the  materials  for  re- 
storing the  outward  man  to  a  etate 
of  genuemanlike  sleekness  and  order. 

But,  alas !  the  post — that  remorse- 
less emblem  of  JPate— had  arrived 
during  my  absence;    and  with   a 
blush  of  shame  and  remorse,  with  a 
vague  feeline  of  unaccountable  ap- 
prehension mat  made  my  heart  beat, 
and  my  breath  come  quick,  I  re- 
cognised, in  a  foreign  letter  that  lay 
upon  my  toilet-table,  the  well-known 
handwriting  of  Zoe  de  Grand-Ma* 
rimy. 

When  Soames  knocked    at 
door  an   hour  afterwards    to 
dinner  was  on  the  table,  I  was 
sitting  in  my  arm-chair,  with  that 
open  letter  in  my  hand.    Thoughts, 
thoughts — ^those  mysterious  work- 
ings of  the  soul,  which  form  alter- 
nately our  blessing  and  our  corse, 
were  inundating  my  brain  in  count- 
less succession,  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea.  In  that  hour,  I  lived  over  many 
a  long  and  happy  day  of  the  irre> 
vocaue  past.     Again  I  saw  that 
glorious  girl,  in  all  the  pride  of  her 
beauty,  as  I  beheld  her  for  the  first 
time.    A^ain  I  walked  wiUi  her  in 
ike  magnificent  scenery  <^  Ni 

and  heard  her  gentle  voice,  tfa 

to  my  very  som,  despite  the  roar 
the  cataract.    Again  I  gazed  upon 
her  graceM  form,  and  long  black 
tresses,  drooping  over  the  stm,  ikep 
waves  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  many 
a  time  and  oft  I  had  seen  her,  and 
sat  with  her  b^  the  margin  o£  that 
mighty  river,  m  thegolden  summer 
evenings  of  the  West.     Again  I 
saw  the  glittering  jet  bracelet,  uo- 
dasped  m>m  that  mowy  arm;  and 
once  more  was  her  gentle,  sorrowing 
face  turned  upon  nune,  in  mute,  v^ 
pealing  agony,  as  she  bid  me  a  long 
and  last  farewell.    And  then  hoir 
maddening  to  think  that  I  had  seen 
her  once  smoe,  in  the  pompons  r»- 
velry,  the  noisy  friyollfey  of  a  jLoadon 
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ball ;  and  tluit  my  ctmed  fate  had 
prerented  me  froni  so  much  as  ex- 
chunging  a  i^Uable  with  one  erst  so 
fondly  lored. 

But  the  letter,  gentle,  feminine, 
1u£^h-^rincipled  as  hersdf,  explained 
all  this ;  and  as  I  sat  ont  the  te- 
dious, formal  dinner,  and  strore  to 
8tisl#in  my  part  m  the  forced  gaiety, 
the  vain  nonsense  that  wore  throogh 
a  weary  erening,  I  felt  indeed  nn- 
worthy  of  that   generons   missiye 
which  reposed  upon  my  heart.   'Not 
a  word  of  reproach,  not  a  word  of 
repining  did  it  contain;  hi  above 
gaeh  feelings,  far  above  the  weak- 
nesses of  her  sex,  was  the  pnrer 
high-minded  writer.     Simply  and 
kindly,  with  no  soreness  oi  injnred 
pride,  with  no  affectation  of  mdif- 
ference,  did  she  point  out  to  me  the 
instability   of   my    character,    the 
heartlessness  of  my  conduct.    She 
had  long  discoyered — so  she  went  on 
to  say — she  had  long  discovered  by 
my  letters  that  such  a  weak  and 
warrering  affection  as  mine  was  no 
eauiyaient   for    the   loving    heart 
wnich  she  suirendered  so  wholly 
and  entirely;  but  while  no  other 
shared  my  love,  insufficient  as  it 
was,  she  was  content.    When,  how- 
ever, my  letters  got  fewer  and  colder, 
when  she  heard  not  only  of  follies 
and  vices  in  my  London  career,  but 
likewise  foundmy  name  coupled  with 
those  of  Sirens  celebrated  for  the 
destruction  to  which  they  lured  their 
^  votaries,  she  resolved,  with  a  firm- 
ness and  determination  that  marked 
her  character,  and  made  her  the  re- 
solute though  feminine  being  that 
she  was,  to  judge  for  herself.    An 
opportxmity  offered  for  her  to  come 
to  England,  and  of  that  she  took  ad- 
vantage.   She  was  in  London  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  without  in- 
forming me  of   her  whereabouts; 
and   *  judge,   Captain   Grand,'  she 
wrote,   'whether  that  was    not.  a 
8tnigs;le.    At  last  came  the  night  of 
the  Apsley-house  Ball.    I  need  not 
repeat  wliat  I  saw  and  heard  there, 
nor  how  evident  it  was  to  me  that 
the  absent  Zoe  was  at  length  com- 
pletely forgotten.    I  left  the  ball, 
and  in  a  week  was  crossing  the  At- 
lantic on  my  homeward  voyage.    I 
had  satisfied  myself  of  the  reality  of 
my  worst  fears,  and  it  was  evident 
to  me  that  a  continuance  of  our  en- 
gagement wotdd  be  to  you  a  source 


of  restraint  and  annoyance,  as  of 
utter  misery  to  mysdtf.  It  is  better 
for  us  both  that  we  should  part,  and 
much  as  it  has  cost  me,  long  as  I 
have  pondered,  ere  I  could  make  my 
mind  up  to  write  this  letter,  I  fiel 
less  unhappy  now  that  it  is  accom- 
plished. iPerhaps  it  would  have  been 
Better  had  we  never  met,  but  it  is 
useless  to  look  back  into  the  past, 
or  to  speculate  upon  what  might  or 
might  not  have  been.  You  have 
my  best  wishes,  my  heartfelt  prayers 
for  j^our  future  welfare  and  success. 
It  will  be  better  that  you  should  not 
answer  this  letter;  and  as  this  is 
the  last  time  that  I  shall  ever  write 
toyou,  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to 
ofkir  a  few  words  of  humble  advice 
to  one  in  whom  I  shall  always  feel 
deeply  interested.  The  fault  of 
your  character  is  want  of  purpose. 
Do  not  mistake  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  for  the  true  feelings  bf  your 
heart,  and  do  not  throw  aside  every 
pursuit  as  soon  as  success  dawns 
upon  your  efforts.  Bend  those 
talents  which  I  know  you  possess 
to  some  definite  object,  and  hesitate 
no  longer  to  embarx  on  some  worthy 
career.  Had  I  been  a  man,  I  should 
have  been  ambitious.  Forgive  me^ 
my  dear  Digby  (for  the  last  time  I 
call  you  so),  forgive  me  for  thus 
presuming  to  dictate  to  one  whom  I 
so  kindly  regard,  and  believe  me 
ever  your  true  well-wisher, 

'  Zob  de  GBAJiD-MABioirr.' 
And  this  was  the  woman  I  had 
thrown  over  for  a  Mrs.  Man-trap  : 
this  was  the  true  and  noble  heart  I 
had  disregarded  and  forgotten.  And 
now,  forsooth,  I  had  my  reward.  I 
should  never  see  her  more.  I  had 
lost  her  love,  and  was  unworthy  of 
her  friendship.  Ah,  Zoe !  it  would 
indeed  have  be«i  better  had  we 
never  met.  I  was  not  worthy  of 
you,  even  in  my  thoughtless  and 
unpolluted  boyhood ;  ana  now,  alas  I 
how  can  I  dare  to  think  of  purity 
such  as  yours !  My  weak  and  va- 
cillating character,  ever  acted  upon 
by  the  influence  of  the  moment, 
could  never  have  mated  with  your 
highresolve,  your  noble  and  unselfish 
spirit.  I  am,  in  truth,  a  being  of 
an  inferior  order.  Ay,  even  now, 
when  I  am  fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
your  generous  and  forgiving  letter-7- 
when  my  heart  is  sore  with  the 
thought  of  your  utter  sacrifice  of  all 
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your  hopes— a  sacrifice  which  I  am 
incapable  of  making,  but  which  I 
can  still  appreciate--the  image  of 
Flora  Belmont  rises  amidst  the 
wreck  of  your  happiness,  and  out- 
Bhmes  in  its  fresner  beauty  my 
eanier  idol.  Even  now,  unmanly, 
ungrateful,  heartless  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, despite  of  pity,  despite  of 
shame  and  remorse,  somethin^in  my 
inmost  soul  whispers  triumpnantly 
— I  am  free !  I  am  free  ! 

Some  people  are  determined  be- 
lievers in  the  truth  of  'presenti- 
ments,' others  assert  that  all  such 
fancied  foreshadowings  of  the  future 
jare  but  the  nonsensical  effect  of 
weak  nerves  acted  upon  by  an  ex- 
cited brain.  Be  this  how  it  may,  I 
can  only  account  for  my  buoyancy 
•of  spirits  durinff  the  day  following 
the  receipt  of  2oe's  letter — a  com- 
munication which  ought  to  have 
made  me  thoroughly  unhappy,  which 
did  fill  me  with  bitter  regrets  and 
burning  self-reproach — by  some 
vague  prophetic  sense  of  what  was 
awaiting  me  at  one  of  those  solemn 
performances  yclept  a  county  ball, 
immediately  about  to  take  place. 
This  ball,  bo  it  understood,  was  a 
yearly  penance,  undergone  by  the 
nobihty,  gentry,  and  squirearchy  of 

smre  with  a  fortitude  and  re- 

«iG;nation  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
That  their  presence  in  the  county 
assembly  rooms — ^a  spacious  struc- 
ture, erected  over  the  gaol,,  where 
the  votaries  of  Terpsichore  disturbed 
with  their  revels  the  gloomy  male- 
factor in  his  cell — was  a  voluntary 
discipline  of  the  severest  order,  1 
gather  from  the  fact  that,  excepting 
some  of  the  youngest  of  the  very 
young  ladies,  I  never  heard  any  one 
put  in  a  good  word  for  the  unfortu- 
nate ball.  '  It  was  a  bore — ^it  was  a 
oiuisance — the  rooms  were  always 
hot,  and  the  weather  always  cold — 
the  passages  were  ill-lighted,  and 
the  moon  sure  to  be  on  duty — all 
the  roads  in  the  vicinity  were  bad, 
And  as  for  the  music — don't  talk  of 
the  music!'  But  notwithstanding 
all  these  drawbacks,  long  consulta- 
tions as  to  the  propriety  of  attending 
were  invariably  wound  up  with  the 
annual '  however,  I  suppose  we  must 
go ;'  and  this  ideal  obhgation  served 
to  bring  a  very  considerable  number 
of  white  satin  shoes  and  snowy  neck- 
cloths to  assist  at  the  festival.    We 


had,  of  course,  talked  it  well   oneT 
at  Haverley ;  with  the  exception  of 
Carambole,  who  thought  it    char- 
majit,  we  had  severally  and  collec- 
tively expressed  our  decided  inten- 
tions of  not  going.    Nevertlxeleea, 
post-horses  were  ordered  as  on  all 
previous  occasions,  every  veliicle  ajid 
carriage-horse  in  the  stable  was  not 
in  requisition,  and  half-past  nine  p.m. 
saw  the  whole  party,  all    but    Sir 
Peregrine,  whose  innrmities  would 
have  made  it  imprudent  to  venture, 
cloaking  and  flirting  in  the  liall  pre- 
vious to  a  dark  drive  of  ten  or  eleven 
miles.  Julia  Batt  looked  excessively 
pretty.    I  thought  her  eyes  irere 
all  tne  brighter  for  an  anticipated 
waltz  with  Tom  Spencer;    aad    I 
could  take  my  oath,  by  the  care  nvith 
which  that  worthy  was  pinning  a 
camelia  in  his  button-hole,  that  the 
long-haired  damsel  had  tlie    same 
morning  purloined  it  from  the  con- 
servatory.    I  think  I  earned  her 
eternal    gratitude;    I   know    Tom 
Spencer  told  me  I  was   'a  brick* 
when  I  arranged  that  they  should 
go  together  in  the  chariot,  with,  only 
sleepy  Mrs.  Hamrod  as  a  chaperon. 
Her  injured  lord,  with  Carambole 
and  another  dancing  man,  trusted 
themselves  to  my  guidance  in  the 
phaeton.     I  beheve  that  had  old 
Kamrod  known  the  off-horse  was  a 
four-year  old,  then  in  harness  for 
the  second  time,  he  would  have  pre^ 
ferred   walking;    however,    where 
'  ignorance  is  bhss,'  people  are  easily 
satisfied,  and  we  rattled  over  tlie 
ill-paved  streets  of  the  county -town, 
and  up  to  the  crowded  door,  from 
whence  strains  of  ceaseless  music 
were  issuing,  in  perfect  safety, having 
done  the  distance  handsomely  in 
seven  minutes  under  the  hour. 

Why  is  it  incumbent  on  every  one 
to  come  so  late  to  a  ball  P  or  wherein 
lies  the  peculiar  disgrace  attached  Xo 
being  among  the  first  arrivals  P  Our 
party  on  entering  found  the  room 
out  thinly  sprinkled,  and  chie£y 
with  people  on  whom,  as  theyliai 
not  the  advantage  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, we  held  ourselves  privileged  to 
make  impertinent  remarks. 

*  What  a  gown  !*  said  Tom  Spencer 
to  his  goddess,  as  he  hovered  round 
her  like  an  unquiet  spirit,  directing 
her  attention  to  a  young  lady  hardly 
out  of  ear-shot. 

'  Shocking  ! '     rephed    tlie   fair 
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Julia ;  '  and  how  badly  Ler  Iiair  is 
done !' 

'  Mai8  elle  fCegt  pets  mal,  ceite 
peUte,  said  Carambble,  who  was 
always  pleased ;  '  quelle  fraichewr, 
quelle  chevelure.' 

'  Middling,'  responded  the  dandy 
to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  look- 
in^at  his  boots  en  profile;  '  but  no 
action/ 

In  the  meantime  the  plot  thick- 
ened, and  the  room  gradually  filled. 
Ample  mammas  fluttered  m  with 
their  mincing  broods ;  elderly  younff 
ladies,  whose  mouths,  as  Layisn  would 
have  said,  don't  bear  looking  into, 
smiled  behind  their  fans,  and  seemed 
as  if  they  wished  somebody  would 
ask  them  to  dance;  and  while  the 
country  damsels  blushed  and  giggled 
the  London  girls  stood  erect  and 
scornful  under  the  conscious  advan- 
tage of  having  experienced  a  season 
in  town.  Elderly  gentlemen  toddled 
comfortably  up  to  the  fire-place,  and 
smiled  blandfy  from  behmd  their 
white  waistcoats.  I  maintain  that 
nobody  enjoys  a  ball  so  much  as  a 
quiet  old  gentleman.  Young  would- 
be  dandies  stood  in  the  doorway, 
and  the  more  aspiring  clung  tena- 
ciously to  their  hats ;  and  stul  fresh 
arrivals  kept  pouring  in,  and  qua- 
drilles were  being  formed  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  room. 

I  had  already  executed  sundry 
duty-dances,  thereto  strictly  enjoined 
by  Sir  Peregrine  previous  to  my  de- 
parture, and  was  in  the  midst  of 
what  has  always  been  to  me  a  fa- 
vourite amusement — ^namely,  watch- 
inor  the  histrionic  powers  of  my 
feflow- creatures  when  on  their  best 
behaviour  and  attired  in  their  com- 
pany manners — I  had  even  been 
rewarded  by  witnessing  a  beautiful 
piece  of  actmg  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Grump,  who  was  addressing  '  dear 
Angelma'  in  an  affectionate  whisper 
that  would  never  have  led  one  to 
suppose  she  worried  the  poor  girl's 
life  out  at  home, — when,  far  off 
amongst  the  crowd,  turning  away 
from  me,  I  caught  the  outline  of  a 
graceful  head,  me  droop  of  a  glossy 
ringlet  that  could  belong  to  none 
upon  earth  but  Flora  Belmont.  My 
head  swam — I  felt  almost  sick  with 
excitement;  but  manning  myself  by 
a  severe  effort,  I  elbow^  my  way 
across  the  room.  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  Flora.   I  know  not 
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what  I  said ;  I  have  no  recoUection. 
of  what  took  place;  but  a  few 
minutes  later  found  me  standing 
opjposite  to  \^er  in  a  quadrille,  trem- 
blmg  like  a  girl ;  but  nerving  my- 
self to  the  utmost  to  master  that 
emotion  which  I  could  see  was 
shared  to  no  small  extent  by  my 
partner.  Hardly  a  word  did  we  ex- 
change— ^hardly  once  did  our  eyes 
meet  during  mat  shortest  of  qua- 
drilles ;  yet  something  told  me  that 
silent,  distant,  as  she  was,  I  had  not 
been  forgotten.  She  looked  paler 
and  thinner  than  when  I  had  seen 
her  in  London ;  but  hers  was  a  love- 
Imess  which  neither  sorrow  nor  sick- 
ness could  destroy — that  winning 
beauty  of  expression  to  which  regu-' 
larity  of  features  is  only  an  outward 
auxiliary,  the  setting  of  the  opal,  the 
becoming  garment  of  the  soul  within. 
Her  hand  shook  as  she  rested  it  on 
my  arm  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
daiice ;  and  with  a  nervousness  equal 
to  her  own,  I  hesitatingly  proposed 
to  take  her  to  the  tea-room.  We 
seated  ourselves  in  an  alcove  some- 
what removed  from  the  rest  of  the 
dancers,  and  in  a  shaking  voice  I 
found  courage  to  ask  her  where  she 
was  staying,  and  whether  Sir  Angelo 
Parsons  was  one  of  their  party?  The 
look  with  which  she  replied  served 
to  show  me  how  completely  I  had 
been  mistaken — ^how  cruelly  I  had 
misjudged  her.  'On  that  hint  I 
spate.'  The  torrent  that  had  for 
months  been  accumulating  at  my 
heart  burst  its  banks  at  last :  I  toid 
her  of  my  love,  of  Cartouch's  lettei^ 
of  my  utter  misery  and  despaii:. 
I  attributed  my  reckless  habits,  m^ 
deep  play,  all  my  misdemeanoureu 
to  my  hopeless  wretchedness  when 
I  heard  of  her  rumoured  marriage 
She  in  her  turn  confided  to  me  how 
heart-broken  she  had  been  at  tiie 
many  reports  concerning  my  conduct 
and  character,  which  IV&s.  Man-trap 
had  taken  care  shoxdd  reach  her 
ears — how  she  had  disbelieved  for  a 
time,  till  circumstance  after  circum- 
stance, each  corroborating  the  other, 
and  ending  with '  that  dreadful  due^ 
with  Major  Martingale,  had  forced 
conviction  upon  her — how  her  father 
had  warned  ner  that  I  was  a  roui 
and  a  gambler — ^and  how  she  was  at 
that  moment  happier  than  she  had 
been  for  months  I  It  would  be  sacri- 
lege to  relate  all  that  took  plaoe 
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during  that  important  interview; 
nor  are  scenes  such  aa  we  then  en- 
acted  for  our  mutual  benefit  of  much 
interest,  save  to  the  couple  imme- 
diately concerned.  Sul^oe  it  to  say 
that  words  were  spoken  which  the 
lapse  of  years  might  neyer  teach  us 
to  forget;  feelings  given  way  to 
which  uo  hope  deferred,  no  coming 
trials  and  oisappointments  should 
have  power  to  efface. 

I  put  Elora  into  her  carriage  with 
ail  the  tender  care,  sdl  the  conscious 
ownership  of  an  accepted  lover ;  and 
as  I  drove  the  phaeton  home,  cheered 
by  Carambole's  unceasing  melodies, 
a.  fresh  love-soDg,  rich  and  mellow 
as  his  native  South,  for  every  glim- 


mering mile-stone  that  flitted  by, 
accompanied  by  the  prolonged  baas 
of  Eamrod's  trulv  British  snores, 
the  stars  looked  down  upon,  a  dif- 
ferent world  from  that  w'hich  luui 
surrounded  me  a  few  short  hours 
ago.  Hope,  more  than  hopc^ — a 
feeling  of  blessed  certainty — ^tbnlled 
through  my  inmost  heart;  and 
thougn  my  joy  was  still  and  quiet 
in  proportion  to  its  depth. — thoofli 
I  wa£i  i  eered  by  the  merry  iFrexum- 
man  for  being,  contrary  to  my 
custom,  silent  and  diatraH* — ^rhio 
shall  say  that,  notwithstanding  ail 
their  noisy  hilarity,  I  was  not  in 
truth  far,  far  the  happiest  of  the 
home-returning  party  r 
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IN  the  year  1799,  at  a  place  called 
Jacu4,  in  Siberia,  an  enormous 
elephant  was  discovered  embedded 
in  a  translucent  block  of  ice,  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  feet  thick. 
The  animal  was  as  perfect  in  its 
entire  fabric  as  on  the  day  when  it 
was  submerged,  and  the  wolves  and 
foxes  prey ea  upon  its  il^h  for  weeks. 
Upon  an  examination  of  its  bones, 
the  great  Cuvier  pronounced  it  to 
have  belonged  to  an  animal  of  the 
antediluvian  world.  We  might 
fairly  presume  this  to  be  the  ol£st 
specimen  of  preserved  meat  ujpon 
record,,  and  rTature  was  therefore 
clearly  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
process,  although  she  took  out  no 
patent,  nor  made  any  secret  of  her 
method. 

The  exclusion  of  the  external  air  in 
tms  natural  process,  combined  with 
the  effect  of  a  low  degree  of  tempera- 
ture which  prevented  fermentation 
takingplaceinthe  tissues  themselves, 
man  has  long  imitated.  In  the 
markets  of  St.  Petersburgh  vast 
quantities  of  frozen  provisions  are  to 
be  found  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  our  own  countrymen  have 
token  advantage  of  the  method  to 
preserve  Scotch  and  Irish  sahnon 
for  the  London  market. 

Our  own  iliustrious  Bacon  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  vast 
importance  of  preserving  animal 
food;  and  the  last  experiment  the 
great  author  of  ExperimerUal  FhUo^ 
sopky  performed,  was  that  of '  stuff- 
ing a  fowl  with  snow,  to  preserve  it. 


which  answered  remaikably  well/ 
in  the  conduct  of  which  he  caught  a 
cold,  and  presently  died. 

Indeed,  modem  luxory  has 
brought  this  process,  in  a  modified 
form,  into  our  own  homes,  and  eyery 
man  who  possesses  a  itefiigerator 
has  the  power  of  arresting  for  a  time 
the  naiaural  decay  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances .  This  mode  of 
preservation  is  too  evanescent,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  expensive  and 
cumbersome,  especially  where  traoait 
is  concerned,  ever  to  prove  of  any 
great  importance  in  temperate  or 
warm  latitudes. 

The  more  scientific  and  enduring 
method  of  excluding  the  air  &om 
the  article  to  be  preserved,  has  also 
long  been  practically  known  and 
roughly  earned  out.  Good  house* 
wives  of  the  old  school  would  have 
stared,  perhaps,  if  they  could  have 
been  told,  whilst  boiling  and  cork- 
ing down,  hot  and  hot,  meir  bottled 
gooseberries,  that  they  were  ^netia^ 
ms  an  art  which,  when  earned  oat 
a  Ettle  more  effectually,  would  prove 
one  of  the  most  valuaole  discoveries 
of  modem  times.  But  we  do  not 
exaggerate.  The  difference  between 
the  bottled  gooseberries  and  the 
meats  .preserved  in  vacuo  is  only  a 
question  of  degree,  and  the  art  of 
preserving  a  few  regetables  firom 
year  to  Year,andof  storingUDwhole 
herds  of  oxen  and  keeping  them,  if 
needs  be,  till  doomsday,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  power  of  pump- 
ing out  more  or  less  atmospheno 
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air    from    the    Teasels    contaiiuiig 
them. 

The  first  snocessfal  attempt  ai 
preserving  meat  by  this  latter  pro* 
cess  was  made  by  M.  Appart,  in 
Prance,  in  the  year  1811,  ana  for  his 
^coyerythe  emperor  rewarded  him 
with  a  gift  of  12,000  £rancs.  His 
process  was  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  old  housewife — ^he  boiled 
his  provisions,  there  by  getting 
rid  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
air  entangled  in  their  substance^ 
but  instead  of  the  clumsy  method  of 
corking,  he  hermetically  sealed  his 
cases  at  the  proper  moment  with 
a  plug  of  solder.  This  method  was 
bron^t  soon  after  to  England,  and 
remamed  the  only  one  in  use  until 
the  year  1839,  when  M.  Pastier  sold 
to  Mr.  Gk)ldner  an  improyed  pro* 
oesB,  by  which  a  complete  yacuum 
is  formed  in  the  canisters,  thereby 
ensuring  the  preservation  of  Hhea 
-contents  aa  long  as  the  vacuum  is 
maintained. 

This  process,  which  is  patented, 
is  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Sitchie  and  M'Call,  in  Houndsditoh. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  curious  in 
their  establishment,  that  if  our 
reader  will  walk  with  us,  we  will  take 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  actual  manu- 
facture,  instead  of  entering  into  dry 
details. 

The  room  which  we  first  enter  is 
the  larder — the  people's  larder.  A 
Lord  Mayor  would  faint  at  the  bare 
contemplation  of  such  an  embiamu 
des  riehesaeg.  What  juicy  rounds^— 
what  plump  turiceya — what  lively 
turtle — ^what  delicious  sweetbreadb 
— ^what  pendants  of  rare  game — 
what  tempting  sucking-pigs  and  snc^ 
culent  tomatas!  Come  next  week 
and  the  whole  carte  will  be  changed; 
the  week  after,  and  you  shall  find  a 
firesh  remove.  A  plethora  in  the 
market  of  any  article  is  sure  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  manu^ 
facturer.  His  duty  it  is  to  buy  of 
superfluity  and  sell  to  scarcity ;  and 
by  this  judicious  management  he 
can  afford  to  sell  the  preserved 
cooked  meats  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  procured  in  the  raw  state  in  open 
market.  We  shall  see  presently 
how  infinitely  this  principle  of  bur- 
ing  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  market  and  of  stormg  for 
the  future,  can  be  extended,  and  what 
a  vastly  important  principle  it  is. 


As  we  pass  through  the  main 
court  to  the  kitchen,  we  see  a  dozen 
fellows  opening  oysters,  destined  to 
be  eat^i  p^haps  by  the  next  gene- 
ration of  opera  goers.  Here  is  the 
room  where  the  canisters  are  made 
— the  armour  of  mail  in  which  the 
provisions  are  dressed,  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  assaults  of 
the  enraiy. 

The  kitchen  itself  is  a  spacious 
room,  in  which  stand  a  series  of 
vats.  There  is  no  fire  visible,  but 
look  how  simply  those  half-a-hun* 
dred  canisters  of  green  peas  are 
being  dressed.  There  they  stand, 
vsgi  to  their  necks  in  a  brown-lookinjg 
mixture,  very  like  chocolate ;  this  is 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  does  not  boil  under  a  tern- 
pmture  of  320  degrees.  Steam 
pipes  ramify  through  this  mixture, 
and  warm  it  up  to  any  degree  that 
is  required  within  its  boilipg  xK>int. 
By  tms  arrangement  a  great  heat 
is  obtained,  without  steam.  The 
canisters  containii^  the  provisions 
were,  previously  to  being  placed  in 
tins  bath,  cloeea  permanently  down, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  hole,  not 
much  bigger  than  tiie  prick  of  a  cob- 
bler's awl,  through  the  cover.  And 
now  observe  the  cook  stands  watch* 
inj^,  not  with  a  basting-spoon,  but 
with  a  soldering  tool  and  a  sponge. 
Steam  issues  in  a  small  white  jet 
from  one  of  the  covers,  this  drives 
all  the  enclosed  air  before  it ;  and  at 
the  moment  when  experience  tells 
him  that  the  viands  are  done  to  a 
turn,  he  squeezes  from  the  sponge  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  hole ;  the  steam 
is  instantly  condensed,  and  as  in- 
stantly he  drops,  with  the  othe^ 
hand,  a  plu^  of  molten  solder, 
wiiich  hermetically  seals  it.  Canister 
after  canister  at  tne  proper  moment 
is  dosed  in  the  same  manner,  until 
the  whole  are  finished. 

Bounds  of  beef,  of  501b.  weight, 
can  be  preserved  by  this  method, 
which  the  old  process  did  not 
allow  ofi  Poultry  and  game,  which 
also  require  large  canisters,  have  to 
be  watched  wim  minute  attention ; 
and  here  the  skill  of  the  French 
cook  is  brought  into  play;  the  pro- 
cess being  however  in  all  precisely 
the  same.  The  canisters  wo  have  just 
seen  closed  down,  for  anything  the 
manufiusturer  yet  knows  to  the  con- 
trary, may  be  entire  fadlures.     All 
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the  air  may  not  have  been  ex- 
tracted, or  it  may  have  crept  in 
after  the  sealing  process.  In  either 
case  the  meat  is  spoiled,  and  it  is 
as  well  that  this  fact  be  ascertained 
ere  it  be  discovered  to  the  dismay 
of  the  arctic  explorer,  or  of  the 
ship's  crew  straitened  for  provi- 
sions. 

The  testing  room  gives  the  '  war- 
rant' to  the  proviisions.  Here  all 
the  canisters  are  brought,  after  they 
have  been  sealed,  and  submitted 
for  several  days,  and  sometimes  for 
weeks,  to  a  great  heat.  We  see  them 
piled  in  pyramids,  the  covers  all 
facing  us  nke  a  wall.  As  the  light  of 
the  &Q  falls  sideways  upon  the  glit- 
tering metal,  it  discloses  m  an  instant 
an  unsound  canister,  as  each  cover 
is  a  perfect  anaeroid  barometer, 
marking  with  the  greatest  nicety 
the  pressure  upon  it  of  the  exter- 
nal air.  They  are  aU,  we  see,  con- 
cave, and  therefore  good.  In  the 
next  heap,  however,  there  is  a  canis- 
ter bidged,  or  convex ;  this  is  xm- 
doubtedly  bad,  and  the  attendant 
taJces  it  out,  and  turns  its  contents 
into  the  manure  heap. 

And  here  let  us  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  great  scandal  of  the  Goldner 
canisters.  All  the  world  has  been 
shocked  at  the  alleged  fraudulent 
victualling  of  the  Hungarian  Jew ; 
and  in  the  universal  and  hasty  con- 
demnation passed  upon  the  man,  his 
process  has  well  nigh  been  over- 
whelmed with  him.  A  more  absurd 
or  unfortunate  judgment  could  not 
have  been  come  to,  and  we  heartUy 
join  the  lament  of  Dr.  Lindley,  in 
his  lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
in  January  last, '  That  a  highly  in- 
genious chemical  principle— one  that 
was  unimpeachable,  and  capable, 
when  properly  apphed,  of  yielding 
the  most  satisfactory  results — shoula 
stand  a  chance  of  Doing  impugned, 
owing  to  its  careless  employment.' 
In  every  word  of  this  we  rally  agree, 
and  it  does  seem  suicidal  folly  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  conceive  a 
prejudice  against  a  discovery  which 
IS  of  great  public  importance  in  a 
hygienic  pomt  of  view,  and  which 
has  been  attested  and  proved  by  such 
scientific  men  as  Daniell,  Brande, 
and  Graham. 

But,  says  our  reader,  how  can  you 
get  over  the  disgusting  disclosures 
in  our  dockyard  P     How  explain 


away  the  affecting  picture  of  h&rd- 
enea  commissioners  fainting  from  the 
awful  smell  given  forth  by  the  putrid 
contents  of  the  inspected  canistars, 
and  only  kept  up  to  their  work  by 
smelling  at  that  beneficent  nos^ay, 
Burnett's  disinfecting  fluid?     Scrwr 
excuse  or  explain  away  the  offid 
found  in  the  canisters  r    We   can 
only    answer   these    questions    bv 
begffing  our  reader  to  examine  vritK 
us  we  true  particulars  of  the  case, 
unbiassed  by  merepenny-a-linestate- 
ments,  seasoned  high  with  horror  to 
astonish  the  public.    The  best  re- 
futation of  the  charge  of  failure 
brought  against  the  preserved  meats 
issued  to  me  navy,  and  of  the  charge 
of  fraud  brought  aeainst  the  con- 
tractor, is  to  be  found  in  the  Keport 
called  for  by  Mr.  Miles,  and  which 
has  just  been  issued.    By  this  do- 
cument  it    appears    that    out    of 
2,741,988  lbs.  issued  since  the  first 
introductionof  thesemeats,  2,613,069 
lbs.,  or  95  per  cent.,  proved  good 
and  very  palatable  to  the  sai&rs; 
their   only    complaint   being   that 
they  had  not  any  potatoes.    Of  the 
quantity  condemned,  only  eighteen 
canisters  were  found  to  contain  so- 
called  ofial,  the  vast  majority  being 
rejected  on  account  of  the  putridity 
of  their  contents.    Now  tne  ques- 
tion   which    immediately    suggests 
itself  is.  How  did  this  putrescence 
arise  P    We  answer,  from  the  care- 
lessness, or  to  say  the  least  of  it 
from  the  want  of  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  the  Navy  Board,  of  the  deli- 
cate nature  of  the  packages  whi(^ 
they  submitted  to  so  much  rough 
usage.    If  the  canisters   were  re- 
ceived into  store  by  the  Victualling 
Office  in  an  unsound  condition,  the 
blame  rests  with  that  department ; 
for  we  have  shown  that  unsound 
canisters    declare    themselves    in- 
stantly by  their  convex  appearance. 
Granted,  then,  that  the  meat  when 
deUvered   was  sweet,  what  caused 
its  subsequent  putrescence  P     We 
will  place    one  of  these    contract 
canisters  on  the  table,  and  let  it 
answer  the  question  itself.  We  have 
before  us,  as  we  write,  one  of  the 
same  lot  as  those  forming  the  con- 
tract of  1846.    It  has  been  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  and  has  not  been  handled 
since  it  was  first  received  in  this 
country  from   Moldavia.     Tet  it 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  in  the 
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wars:  its  sides  are  indented,  we  might 
say  battered;  its  top  and  bottom 
plates  are  sunken  in;  and  it  looks 
as  though  it  had  been  besieged  on 
all  sides.  And  so  it  has.  An  enemy, 
omnipresent,  sleepless,  subtle,  and 
determined  has  never  ceased  to 
Assault  it  since  the  Brst  moment  of 
its  manufacture.  Its  battered  armour 
shows  the  force  that  has  been  levelled 
at  it,  and  the  gallant  manner  in 
which  it  has  resisted.  This  enemy 
is  the  universal  air.  If  this  canistcor 
has  had  so  hard  a  fight  to  maintain 
itself,  kept  dose  in  the  even  atmo« 
sphere  or  the  store-house,  what  must 
have  befallen  those  wilfully  exposed 
to  damp,  knocked  about  from  depot 
to  dep6tr~now  in  the  Arctic  circle, 
now  m  the  tropics — now  bundled 
together  in  the  nolds  of  ships,  now 
landed  with  as  much  care  as  pi^- 
iron — ^what  but  that  they  must  m 
the  long  run  have  succtimbed  to  the 
ever-vigilant  enemy  ? 

An  inspection  of  one  of  the  putrid 
canisters  shows  us  the  exact  manner 
in  which  the  enemy  obtained  en- 
trance. At  one  portion  of  the  case 
where  the  tin  has  been  cut  in  fitting 
in  the  top,  the  iron  is  exposed ;  on 
this  unguardedpoint,  moisture  acting 
as  a  nimble  ally  of  the  air,  has  seized, 
and  singularly  enough,  has  spread 
like  an  erysipelatous  disease  under 
the  tin,  until  it  has  eaten  its  way 
through  at  some  weak  point.  The 
admission  of  the  air  of  course  imme- 
diately caused  the  putrefaction  of 
its  contents.  Here  clearly  moisture 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief— 
the  saline  moisture  of  the  sea  to 
which  it  has  been  carelessly  ex- 
posed. 

The  proof  of  this  was  in  the  return 
of  the  condition  of  the  meats  issued 
to  Captain  Austin's  expedition  in 
•search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  To 
his  ships,  the  Assistance  and  HesO' 
lute,  86,614lbs.  of  a  superior  quality 
of  corned  beef,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Gamble  of  London,  were 
issued.  Of  this  quantity,  35, 1501bs. 
were  consumed  on  the  voyage,*  and 
only  181bs.  were  discovered  to  be 
bad.  On  the  return  of  the  ships, 
however,  afiirther quantity  of  7261os. 
was  found  to  be  putrid,  and  since 
the  remainder  has  oeen  returned  into 
store,  12261bs.have  been  condemned, 
and  the  rest  is  understood  to  be  in 
A  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 


Now  from  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
meat  was  perfectly  sound  when 
shipped,  and  that  it  was  not  until 
the  full  effect  of  the  sea  air  was  felt 
by  the  canisters,  that  the  meats  be- 
gan to  perish. 

As  these  remarks  may  sug£;est 
the  terrible  fear  that  the  stores  tsS^en 
out  W  Sir  John  Franklin  might 
have  failed  him  in  his  utmost  need» 
we  hasten  to  state  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  such  fear  to  he 
unfounded.  We  have  ourselves, 
within  the  last  few  days,  partaken  of 
the  contents  of  canisters  prepared 
at  the  same  time  and  indeed  taken 
from  the  same  bulk  as  those  suppHed 
to  the  expedition,  and  they  were  as 
fresh  and  good  as  the  first  day 
they  were  fr^;  aad  we  ^ 
glad  to  add,  that  the  canisters  were 
of  a  much  more  durable  description 
than  those  ordinarily  served  to  the 
navy.  If  further  assurance  were 
wanting,  it  would  be  suppHed  by 
the  facts,  that  some  of  the  emptied 
canisters  perfectly  soimd,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  last  ascertained  en- 
campment of  the  missing  party;  and 
that  Sir  John  Soss  found  many  of 
these  cases  of  provisions,  in  excellent 
condition  too,  on  Fury  Beach,  where 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  severest 
weather. 

The  weak  point  of  the  metal  en* 
velope  having  been  discovered,  a 
great  many  remedies  suggest  them- 
selves, the  best  of  whidi  will  be 
adopted  by  the  manufacturer ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even 
the  most  wilful  negligence  will  not 
in  future  render  these  canisters 
liable  to  corrosion;  of  course  we 
speak  within  certain  limits,  as  we 
could  no  more  expect  meat  to  keep 
that  it  was  determmed  to  spoil,  than 
we  could  steel  goods  to  retain 
their  polish  after  having  been 
dipped  in  the  sea.  The  ordinary 
carelessness  of  sailors,  however,  must' 
be  provided  an^ainst.  The  importance 
of  accomplishmg  this,  to  a  nation  of 
islanders,  must  be  evident.  Eng- 
land, with  regard  to  her  depen- 
dencies and  forei^  countries,  is  like 
a  city  situated  m  the  midst  of  a 
dJesert ;  vast  foodless  tracts  have  to 
be  traversed  by  her  ships,  the  camels 
of  the  ocean ;  and  if  these  provisions 
are  not  entirely  to  be  depended  on, 
the  position  of  the  mariners  might  be 
likened  to  the  people  of  a  caravan. 
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whose  water-bags  are  liable  at  any 
moment,  without  pTerioas  warning, 
to  burst,  and  to  discharge  the  means 
of  preserving  Hfe  into  the  thirsting 
sands. 

Properly  secured, .  however,  this 
method  of  preserving  food  must 
prove  of  infinite  advantage  in  anni- 
lilating  the  last  vestige  of  that  ter- 
rible disease,  the  sea  scnrvy.  The 
discovery  of  the  anti-soorbutio  effects 
of  lime-jiiice  has  in  a  great  measure 
banished  this  disease  #om  our  navy, 
and  the  terrible  ravages  it  once  com- 
mitted are  now  almost  matters  of 
history.  It  is  worth  while  to  recal 
a  few  instances,  however,  to  show 
its  effects  upon  large  bodies  of  men, 
because  it  still  lingers  in  a  subdued 
form  in  the  merchant  service. 

The  expedition  of  Admiral  Anson, 
undertaken  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
oentory,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
treasure  galleon  of  the  Spaniards, 
consisted  of  three  ships,  the  Glouces- 
ter, the  Oenturum,  and  the  I^al, 
(a  provision  ship.)  The  number  of 
men  on  board  when  he  left  England 
was  961,  and  out  of  these  he  had 
lost,  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  626,  aU 
of  scurvy.  At  this  idand,  where 
feesh  provisions  were  procurable, 
the  malady  stopped,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  for  tne  reason  which  we  shall 
set  forth  by-aod-bye.  Again,  the 
Channel  fleet,  in  1799,  luder  fiir 
C.  JEhrdy,  had  3500  sick  of  this  fatal 
diaease,  and  within  four  months  of 
a  subsequent  year,  6064  were  sent 
.to  £^lar  similarly  afflicted. 

All  this  suffering,  all  this  death 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  improper 
nature  of  the  fo^  eaten  ty  the 
sailors;  salt  junk,  and  an  absence  of 
fresh  vegetables  starved  the  blood 
of  its  most  valuable  constituents; 
a  general  degradation  of  the  tis- 
sues  ensued,  and  the  very  life- 
blood  oozed  out  in  conse^uenoe  at 
every  pore.  Salt  junk  is  still  for  six 
days  a  week  the  main  food  of  the 
navy — on  the  seventh  the  preserved 
provisions  are  served  out.  It  seems 
oifficolt  to  conceive  whj  the  Admi- 
ralty should  persist  m  supplying 
this  unwholesome  food  whilst  the 
preserved  meats  are  much  less  oc- 
pensive.  The  last  contract  for  salt 
}unk  was  made  at  SI.  9s.  6d.  per  bar- 
rel of  2081b.,  or  at  about  6}tf.  per  lb. 
This  staff  all  chemical  analysis  has 


proved  to  be  utterly  unable  to 
tain  the  muscnhu-  power  of 
The  method  in  which  it  is  pi 
takes  from  it  all  its  valuable  qualities, 
liebig,  in  his  JResearehes  on  Chs^ 
mistry,  savs,  '  It  is  obvious  tli«t  if 
flesh  employed  as  food  is  a^pixi  to 
become  nesn  in  the  body,  if  it  Is  to 
retain  the  power  of  re]^x)dacing^  it- 
self in  its  original  conditian»  none  of 
the  constituents  of  raw  fleah  oa^kt 
to  be  withdrawn  from  it  during  its 
preparation  for  food.  If  its  oompo- 
eition  be  altered  in  anyway,  if  one 
of  its  constituents  which  belong  es- 
sentially to  its  constitution  be  re- 
moved, a  corresponding  variation 
must  take  place  in  the  power  of  ihat 

Eiece  of  flesh  to  reessume  in  tiie 
vinf^  body  the  original  form  and 
quaht^r  on  which  its  properties  in 
tne  Hving  organization  depend.     It 
follows  from  this  that  boiled  fleaii, 
when  eaten  without  the  soup  formed 
in  boiHi^  it,  is  so  much  the  len 
adapted  lor  nutrition  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  boiled  and  the  longer  the  dui»- 
tion  of  tiie  boihng.'    &n  anjthiivg 
be  more  clear  than  that  the  navy  ia 
mainly  victualled  with  a  food  whidi 
has  tne  tendency  of  lowering^  tlie 
blood-making  powers  of  the  bo^, 
and  consequently  of  laying  tiie  con- 
stitution  open   to   tiie  attaeks  of 
disease,  as  well  as  of  keeping  tke 
muscular   force   below  its  natonl 
standard  P 

The  persistence  in  this  kind  of 
food  is  tne  more  extraordinary  whoi 
we  find  that  the  yearly  saving  to 
the  Admiralty  by  the  adoption  of 
the  preserved  meats,  for  only  one 
day  m  the  week,  has  been  10,0002, ; 
or  the  difference  between  junk  at 
Oji^.  per  lb.,  and  good  cooked  oomsd 
beef,  freed  of  bone,  at  M.  per  lb. 
And  even  to  keep  up  the  semolanee 
of  health  in  the  sailors,  to  keep  at 
arm's  length  the  dread  scurvy,  the 
utmost  watchfulness  is  required  to 
make  the  men  take  the  neeeasaiy 
dose  of  lime-juice  which  supplies  to 
the  blood  tne  amount  or  notass 
not  to  be  found  in  the  fooa,  shI 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
health.  This  acid  sailors  look  upon 
as  a  medicine ;  and  indeed,  when 
persisted  in  from  day  to  di^,  it 
really  becomes  veiy  disagreeaUfr— a 
fact  long  discovered  in  me  captain's 
cabin,  where  cranberries  and  pce> 
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served  apples  are  used  instead.  Is 
it  surpnsmg,  therefore,  that  Jack, 
whenever  he  can,  shirks  the  inflic- 
tion, and  suffers  now  and  then  the 
attacks  of  his  enemy  in  consequence? 

In  the  merchant  service,  where 
no  such  sanitary  surveillance  is  ex- 
ercised over  the  men,  scurvy  is  still 
rife,  and  the  Dreadnouaht  nospital 
ship  is  at  all  times  full  of  it.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  the  prevalent 
se^dietaiy  is  a  desprading  dietary ; 
it  is  deficient  in  tne  albumen,  the 
soluble  phosphates,  in  the  kreatine, 
and  in  the  kreatinine,  necessary  to 
sustain  vigorous  life,  and  where 
lime-juice  is  deficient,  a  want  of  that 
potass  whidi  forms  so  active  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  blood.  Now  all  these  de- 
siderata are  supplied  in  the  preserved 
meats,  with  tne  saUor's  instinctive 
addition  of  '  a  few  potatoes.'  The 
canister  beef  parts  with  none  of  its 
blopd-making  properties  in  cooking, 
and  the  pototoes,  which  could  be 
prepared  with  them,  woidd  supply 
the  due  amount  of  acid  or  potass 
necessary.  We  make  this  little 
.  recipe  a  present  to  the  Admiralty, 
with  the  rail  certainty  that  it  would 
be  the  saving  of  thousands  a-year  to 
the  country,  and  that  it  would  afibrd 
a  far  more  palatable  food  than  Jack 
has  hitherto  obtained. 

But  a  vastly  more  important 
question  than  even  that  of  victual- 
Img  the  navy  with  cheap  and  whole- 
some food  IS  that  of  victualling  the 
masses  at  home.  What  ffives  rise 
to  the  vast  majority  of  disease  in 
our  hospitals  P  What  is  at  this  mo- 
ment deteriorating  the  lower  stratum 
of  the  population  r  The  want  of  a 
sufficient  sii^ly  of  nitrogenized 
food.  Those  who  live  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  their  muscles  are  con- 
demned by  the  present  high  price  of 
meat  to  subsist  upon  fooa  that  can- 
not restore  the  power  that  is  ex- 
Ssnded.  In  the  mcome  and  expen- 
ture  of  the  human  body  in  short, 
they  are  living  upon  their  capital, 
andof  eourse  sooner  or  later  the^ 
must  use  themselves  up.  Bread  is 
cheap  because  free-trade  pours  the 
full  sheaves  of  bountiful  foreign 
lands  into  our  eageriy  spread  \sg. 
Why  should  we  not  have  meat 
too? 

The  much  abused  Groldner,  now  a 
rained  man,  has  pioneered  the  way 
by  which  we  may  obtain  supplies 


that  seem  almost  boundless.  When 
he  first  entered  into  contracts  with 
the  navy,  finding  beef  in  this  country 
so  dear,  he  looked  about  him  to  find 
a  cheaper  market.  A  Hungarian  by 
birth,  he  naturally  bethought  him  of 
the  vast  plains  of  Moldavia,  where 
immense  nerds  of  the  finest  cattle  in 
the  world  are  pastured.  Here  he 
found  that  meat  cost  him  absolutely 
nothing,  the  hide,  hoofs,  and  horns, 
sent  to  Constantinople  for  exporta- 
tion paying  the  entire  price  of  the 
beast.  Consequently  he  set  up  his 
manufactory  at  Galatz,  on  the 
Danube,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  his  supplies,  and  from  this  estab- 
lishment ne  issued  to  the  navy,  as 
we  have  said  before,  two  and  a  half 
million  pounds  of  meat,  95  per  cent, 
of  whicn  proved  good  and  palatable 
to  the  sailors.  This  same  meat 
an  eminent  London  house  would  be 
glad  to  supply  in  any  quantities  at 
%d.  per  lb.  And  this,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  solid  dressed  meat,  or  equal 
to  a  pound  and  half  of  raw  beef,  so 
that  in  fact  excellent  animal  food, 
such  as  we  ourselves  have  been  par- 
taking for  some  time,  U  obtainable 
aecordvng  to  the  rate  qf  2d.  per  Uk 
We  say  this  is  as  good  news  to  the 
poor  labourer  as  the  quartern  loaf  at 
4d.,  and  if  capital  would  onl^f  turn 
its  attention  to  the  suppues  of 
animal  food  which  by  means  of  this 
preserving  process  might  be  poured 
mto  this  country,  every  man  might 
have  a  slice  of  good  beet  sandwiched 
between  his  firee-trade  bread. 

Why  should  not  this  prmciple, 
found  to  answer  conmierciaUy  in 
Moldavia,  be  extended  to  every 
oountnr  where  nature  has  supplied 
animal  life  in  abundance?  Why 
should  countless  turtle  lie  squan- 
dered about  on  the  sands  in  Hon- 
duras, whilst  there  are  other  people 
besides  aldermen  and  millionaires 
in  this  country  who  love  good  living? 
Why  should  we  not  hear  the  cry — 
'  Turtle  soup,  hot,  a  penny  a  basm  P 
The  notion  at  first  may  seem  absurd, 
but  who  would  have  believed,  ten 
years  ago,  in  '  Prime  pine  apples,  a 
halfpenny  a  slice !' 

Again,  iu  Australia  thousands  of 
sheep  are  melted  down  yearlymerely 
for  the  sake  of  their  fat,  and  M.  is 
the  standard  price  for  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton, be  it  large  or  small,  in  Sydney. 
Mutton  is  as  easily  preserved  as 
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beef,  wLy  then  should  we  not  have 
a  manufactory  here  to  pour  the 
overflowing  cornucopia  of  this  won- 
derful lana  into  the  thousands  of 
starving  mouths  of  the  mother 
country?  At  Varna,  upon  the 
Black  Sea,  fowls  are  only  Ifd.  each. 
Hear  this  with  secret  satisfaction, 
ye  plump  but  costly  Dorkings,  that 
fatten  only  for  well  kept  tables,  your 
occupation  might  well-nigh  be  gone, 
and  the  day  for  England  not  far 
distant  when  the  wish  of  Francis 
the  First  for  Frenchmen  might  be 
fulfilled,  that '  every  poor  man  might 
have  a  fowl  in  his  pot/  The  sea, 
too,  might  yield  its  treasures  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people;  why  should 
not  the  surplus  salmon  of  Sweden 
and  Nova  Scotia  be  preserved — or 
Norway,  prodigal  in  lobsters,  pour 
its  contributions  into  the  Haymarket 
and  make  supplies  at  Scott's  a  little 
more  moderate  P  What  is  there,  in 
short,  to  prevent  all  the  world  from 
pouring  its  abundance  into  the  lap 
of  En^and,  and  her  children  from 
becommg  the  best  fed  population  on 
the  earth  P 

And  we  poor  bachelors,  for  whom 
eooking  books  were  never  invented 
— we  who  have  strived  so  long  to 
maintain  a  miserable  existence,  oscil- 
lating between  the  wretched  alterna- 
tive of  a  chop  or  a  stake— we  to 
whom  dressing  a  joint  is  a  deliberate 
act  entailing  upon  ourselves  the 
regular  descent  mto  cold  and  hash 
— ^we  to  whom  a  leg  of  mutton  is  but 
an  evanescent  joy  of  the  hour,  fol- 
k>wed  by  the  too  lastiug  leaden  cold 
uncomfortable  reality — ^how  great  is 
our  emancipation. 

According  to  Mr.  William  Farr's 
statistical  table  just  published,  only 
one  woman  in  four^  nas  the  luck  of 
a  husband — ^what  the  average  will 
be  when  every  man  can  get  a  good 
dinner  and  variety,  we  fear,  for  meir 
sakes,  to,  contemplate.  If  men 
marry,  as  a  yx>ung  friend  of  ours, 
stoutly  maintains,  only  to  get  the 
buttons  sewn  on  their  shirts,  to  have 
the  cold  mutton  quickly  eaten  up, 
and  to  be  rejoiced  now  and  then  wiui 
a  pickle — if,  we  say,  this  is  the  truth, 
why,  good  luck  to  the  poor  women. 
Housenold  joys  will  stand  little 
chance,  we  fear,  against  the  new 
'  household  provisions,'  and  the 
canister  meats  will  prove  powerful 
.  allies  of  Malthus. 


And  we  have  not  yet  exkaosted 

the  wonders  of  this  discovery.  We 
all  know  how  in  story  books  the 
magician  has  but  to  stamp  his  foot, 
and  immediately  a  gorgeous  feast 
rises  out  of  the  ground  before  his 
guest.  Beally  it  seems  the  province 
a£  the  people  of  this  wonderfiil  cen- 
tury to  make  all  those  old  faiir 
stories — at  which  the  eye  of  child- 
hood  used  to  stare  with  astoniah- 
ment-~plain  every-day  matters  of 
fact.  F^easts  hidden  for  years  leap 
up  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the 
plenty  of  the  past  is  ever  ready  to 
subserve  to  the  wants  of  the  pre- 
sent. 

We  were  the   other   day    at  a 
house  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Bur- 
Ungton-gardens,    where    wits     are 
wont  to  congregate,  the  host  himgelf 
the  keenest  thoughted  of  them  all. 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  Bow  of 
soul,  vulgar  as  the  truth  may  ap- 
pear, has  a  wonderful  tendency  to 
promote  the  flow  of  the  gastric  se- 
cretions ;  at  least,  on  this  OGcafli<Mi 
there  was  a  general  call  for  anythii]^ 
bat  ethereal  viands,  and  so  the  ban- 
quet spread  before  us  as  we  6p<^e. 
Fish,  flesh,  and  game;  and    ^vit 
delicious    sent    a    fragrant     odour 
through  the  room.    Now  fell  we  to. 
'  This  pheasant  is  delicious.' 
'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,'  said 
the  host ;  '  he  gave  up  the  ghost  just 
ten  years  ago.' 

'  Nonsense :  but  this  wild  duck  F* 
'Tumbled  over  with    a    brc^ea 
wing,  I  see  by  the  fraeture,  in  & 
same  year.' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  a  doubting  goesi, 
'  you  will  say  next  this  milk  is  not 
foaming  fresh  firom  the  cow  P' 

*  Milked,'  replied  our  imnertorb- 
able  host, '  when  my  little  gooson  wtf 
bom,  that  now  struts  about  in 
breeches.' 

'Come,  now,  what  is  the  most 
juvenile  dish  on  the  tableP'  was  de- 
manded, with  a  general  voice. 
'  These  apples ;  taste  them.' 
'  I  could  swear  they  swung  on  tbe 
branch  this  morning,  said  a  sceptie, 
tasting  a  slice,  critically. 

*  Well,  I  give  you  my  word  thats 
flourishing  neighbourhood,  up  P^- 
dington  way,  now  stands  over  the 
fiela  where  they  were  grown.' 

'  Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  water- 
mark,' said  a  doubting  lawyer,  in- 
specting a  canister  as  he  would  a 
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forged  bill.  There  was  the  date 
upon  it  of  —  what  for  provisions 
seemed — a  far  remote  age. 

'  I  shall  expect  next  a  fresh  olive 
flnrown  \rj  Horace,  to  draw  on  his 
Sabine  wine/  chimed  in  a  poet. 

*  What  a  pitv  we  can't  bottle  np 
all  the  surplus  orats/  said  the  father 
of  a  family. 

'Yes,  me  day  maj  come  when 
one  might  order  up  his  grandfather, 


like  a  fine  old  bottle  of  the  vintage 
of  1790.' 

'  Grod  forbid !'  shuddered  the  in- 
heritor of  an  entailed  estate. 

And  so  the  badinage  went  on. 
But  we  have  given  enough  sterling 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  invention 
to  excuse  a  joke  or  two,  and  con- 
clude, ere  we  leave  our  reader  like 
one  of  the  canisters — an  exhausted 
receiver. 


HYPATIA; 

OS, 

fitto  dToetf  bit]^  an  ^Ilr  ifjktu 

BY  THB  AUTHOB  OF  <  TBA8T/  Aim  'THE  SAnrrS  TBAGEDY.' 


Chapteb  Vil. 

THOSB    BT   WHOM    OFFKNCBS    COHB. 


PHILAMMON'S  heart  smote  him 
all  that  day,  whenever  he  thought 
of  his  morning's  work.  Till  then 
all  Christians,  monks  above  all,  had 
been  infallible  in  his  eyes :  all  Jews 
and  heathens  insane  and  accursed. 
Moreover,  meekness  under  insult, 
fortitude  in  calamity,  the  contempt 
of  worldly  comfort,  the  worship  of 
poverty  as  a  noble  estate,  were 
virtues  which  the  Clflirch  Catholic 
boasted  as  her  peculiar  heritage :  on 
which^ide  had  the  balance  of  those 
qualities  inclined  that  morning  P 
The  fiffure  of  Baphael,  stalking  out 
ragged  and  penniless  into  the  wide 
wond,  haunted  him,  with  its  quiet 
self-assured  smile.  And  uiere 
haunted  him,  too,  another  peculiarity 
in  the  man,  which  he  had  never 
before  remarked  in  any  one  but 
Arsenius — ^that  ease  and  grace,  that 
courtesy  and  self-restraint,  which 
made  Baphael's  rebukes  rankle  all 
the  more  keenly,  because  he  felt 
that  the  rebuker  was  in  some  mys- 
terious way  superior  to  him,  and 
saw  through  him,  and  could  have 
won  him  over,  or  crushed  him  in 
argument,  or  in  intrigue— or  in  any- 
^Qig»  perhaps,  except  mere  brute 
force.  Stranfle — ^that  Eaphael,  of 
all  men,  should  in  those  few  mo- 
ments have  reminded  him  so  much 
of  Arsenius;  and  that  the  very 
same  qualities  which  gave  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  latter  should  give  a 
peculiar  unloveliness  to  the  former, 
and  yet  be,  without  a  doubt,  the 


same.  What  was  it  P  Was  it  rank 
which  gave  itP  Arsenius  had  been 
a  great  man,  he  knew — the  com- 
panion of  kings.  And  Eaphael 
seemed  rich.  He  had  heara  the 
mob  crying  out  against  the  Prefect 
for  favouring  him.  Was  it  then 
familiarity  with  the  great  ones  of 
the  world  whidh  produced  this  man- 
ner and  tone  P  It  was  a  real  strength, 
whether  in  Arsenius  or  in  Baplmel. 
He  felt  humbled  before  it — envied 
it.  If  it  made  Arsenius  a  more 
complete  and  more  captivating  per- 
son, why  should  it  not  do  the  same 
for  him  r  Why  should  not  he,  too, 
have  his  share  of  itP 

Bringing  with  it  such  thoughts  as 
these,  the  time  ran  on  till  noon,  and 
the  midday  meal,  and  the  afternoon's 
work,  to  which  Philammon  looked 
forward  loyfully,  as  a  refuge  from 
his  own  tnoughts. 

He  was  sitting  on  his  sheepskin 
upon  a  step,  baskrne,  like  a  true  son 
or  the  desert,  in  a  buize  of  fiery  sun- 
shine, which  made  the  black  stone- 
work too  hot  to  touch  with  the  bare 
hand,  watching  the  swallows  as  they 
threaded  the  columns  of  the  Sera- 
peium,  and  thinking  how  often  he 
had  delighted  in  their  air-dance,  as 
they  turned  and  hawked  up  and 
down  the  dear  old  ^len  at  Scetis. 
A  crowd  of  citisens  with  causes,  ap- 
peals, ahd  petitions,  were  passing 
in  and  out  m>m  the  Patriarcn's  au- 
dience-room. Peter  and  the  Arch- 
deacon were  waiting  in  the  shade 
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dose  by,  for  the  eaihenng  of  the 
parabomni,  and  tuking  over  the 
morning's  work  in  an  earnest  whis- 
per, in  which  the  names  of  Hypatia 
and  Orestes  were  now  and  then 
audible. 

An  old  priest  came  up,  and  bow- 
ing reverently  enough  to  the  Arch- 
deacon, requested  the  help  of  one  of 
the  parabolani.  He  had  a  sailor's 
family,  all  fever-stricken,  who  muat 
be  removed  to  the  hospital  at  once. 

The  Archdeacon  looked  at  him, 
answered  an  off-hand  *  Very  well,' 
and  went  on  with  his  talk. 

The  priest,  bowin£^  lower  than 
before,  represented  the  immediate 
necessity  tor  help. 

*  It  is  very  oda,'  said  Peter  to  the 
swallows  in  the  Serapeium,  '  that 
some  people  cannot  obtain  influence 
enou^n  in  their  own  parishes  to  get 
the  smiplest  good  works  performed 
without  tormenting  his  hoHness  the 
Pfitriarch.' 

The  old  priest  mumbled  some  sort 
of  excnse,  and  the  Archdeacon,  with- 
out deigning-  a  second  look  at  him, 
said — 'Find  him  a  man,  brother 
Peter.  Anybody  will  do.  What  is 
that  boy — ^Philammon — doingthereP 
Let  him  go  with  Master  Hieracas.' 

Peter  seemed  not  to  receive  the 
proposition  favourably,  and  whis- 
pered something  to  the  Arch- 
aeacon.  .  .  . 

'  No.  I  .can  spare  none  of  the 
Test.  Importunate  persons  must 
take  their  chance  of  being  well 
served.  Come— here  are  our  bre- 
thren ;  we  will  all  go  together.' 

'  The  i^irther  together  the  better 
for  the  boy's  sake,'  grombled  Peter, 
loud  enough  for  ^lilammon — ^per- 
haps for  the  old  priest — ^to  overhear 
him. 

So  Philammon  went  out  with 
them,  and  as  he  went  questioned 
his  companions,  meekly  enough,  as 
to  who  Kaphael  was. 

'Afriendof  Hypatia!' — ^that  name, 
too,  haunted  him ;  and  he  began,  as 
stealthily  and  indirectly  as  he  could, 
to  obtam  infonnation  about  her. 
There  was  no  need  for  his  caution ; 
for  the  very  mention  of  her  name 
roused  the  whole  party  into  a  finy 
of  execration. 

"*  May  God  oanfound  her.  Siren, 
enchantress,  dealer  in  spells  and 
Boroeries !  She  is  the  strange  wo- 
man of  whom  Solomon  pro] 


'  It  is  my  opinion,'  said  another, 
'  that  she  is  the  forerunner  of  Anti- 
christ.' 

'  Perhaps  the  virgin  of  whom  it  is 
prophesied  that  he  will  be  bom,' 
suggested  another. 

'  Npt  that,  I'll  warrant  her/  said 
Peter,  with  a  savage  sneer. 

'  And  is  Saphael  Aben-Ezra  her 
pupil  in  philosophy  F'  aaked  Philam- 
mon. 

'  Her  pupil  in  what  she  can  de- 
lude men  s  souls  with,'  said  the  old 
priest.  '  The  reality  of  philosophy 
has  died  long  ago,  but  the  ^reat 
ones  find  it  still  worth  their  while 
to  worship  its  shadow.' 

'  Some  of  them  worahip  more  than 
a  shadow,  when  they  haunt  her 
house,'  said  Peter.  'Do  you  think 
Orestes  goes  thither  only  for  phi- 
losophy P' 

*  We  must  not  judge  harsh  judg- 
ments,' said  the  old  priest ;  '  Syne- 
sius  of  Cyrene  is  a  holy  man,  and 
yet  he  loves  Hypatia  well.' 

'  He  a  holy  man  P — ^And  keeps  a 
wife  P  One  who  had  the  insolence 
to  tell  the  blessed  TheophiluB  him- 
self that  ho  would  not  he  made 
bishop  unless  he  were  allowed  to  re- 
main with  her;  and  despised  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  oompazisoD 
of  the  carnal  joys  of  wedlock,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures,  which  saith 
that  those  who  are  in  the  fl^h  can- 
not please  Grod!  Well  said  Siridus 
of  Home — *  Can  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  dwell  in  other  than  m  holy  bo- 
dies P'  No  wonder  that  such  a  one 
as  Synesius  grovels  at  the  feet  d 
Orestes'  mistress !' 

'Then  she  is  profligate P*  asked 
Philammon. 

'She  must  be.  Has  a  heathoi 
faith  and  grace  P  And  without  £utii 
and  grace,  are  not  all  ourriffhteous- 
nesses  as  filthy  ragsP  What  says 
St.  Paul  P— That  God  has  given 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  full 
of  all  iniustice,  undeanness,  covet- 
ous, malioiousaess — you  know  the 
catalogue — ^why  do  you  ask  meP' 

'  Alas !  and  is  she  this  P' 

'Alas!  and  why  alasP  How 
would  the  gospel  be  glorified  if 
heathens  were  holier  than  Gkris- 
tiansP  It  ought  to  be  so,  thoe- 
fore  it  is  80.  If  she  seems  to  have 
virtues,  they,  being  done  witiuwt 
the  grace  of  Chiist,  are  only  be- 
dizened vices,  cunnmg  shams,  the 
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devil  transfonned  into  an  aneel  of 
light.  And  as  for  chastity,  the  flower 
and  crown  of  all  yirtues — who- 
Boever  says  that  she,  being  yet  a 
heathen,  nas  that,  blasphemes  the 
Soly  Spirit,  whose  peculiar  and 
highest  gift  it  is,  and  is  anathema 
xnaranatha  for  eyer !  Amen !'  And 
Peter,  deyoatiy  crossing  himself, 
tamed  angrily  and  contOToptaonsly 
away  from  his  young  companion. 

Philammon  was  quite  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  assertion  was  not 
identical  with  proof.  But  Peter's 
argoment  of  '  it  ou^ht  to  be,  there- 
fore it  is,'  is  one  which  sayes  a  g#aat 

deal  of  trouble and  no  cbubt 

he  had  yery  good  sources  of  in- 
formation. So  Philammon  walked 
on,  sad,  he  Icnew  not  wlw^,  at  the 
new  notion  which  he  had  K>rmed  of 
Hypatia,  as  a  sort  of  awful  sorceress- 
Hessalina,  whose  den  was  foul  with 
maffic  rites  and  ruined  souls  of  men. 
And  yet  if  that  was  all  she  had  to 
teach,  whence  had  her  pupil  Baphael 
learned  that  fortitude  of  his  r  If 
philosophy  had,  as  they  said,  utterly 
died  out,  then  what  was  Eaphael  P 

Just  then,  Peter  and  the  rest 
turned  up  a  side  street,  and  Philam- 
mon and  Hieracas  were  left  to  go  on 
their  joint  errand  together.  They 
paced  on  for  some  way  in  silence, 
m  one  street  and  down  another,  till 
iPhilammon,  for  want  of  anything 
better  to  say,  asked  where  they  were 
going  P 

'  Where  I  choose,  at  all  erents. 
No,  youn^  man !  If  I,  a  priest,  am 
to  be  insulted  by  archdeacons  and 
readers,  I  won  t  be  insulted  by 
you.' 
'  I  assure  you  I  meant  no  harm.' 
'Of  course  not;  you  all  learn  the 
same  trick,  and  the  young  ones  oatdi 
it  of  the  old  ones  fasst  enough.  Words 
smoother  than  batter,  yet  yery 
swords.' 

'  You  do  not  mean  to  complain  of 
the  archdeacon  and  his  companions  P' 
said  Philammon,  who  of  course  was 
boiling  over  with  inmnacious  respect 
for  the  body  to  wiiim  he  belonged. 
No  answer. 

'Why,  sir,  are  they  not  among 

the  most  holy  and  devoted  of  men  P' 

*Ah — ^ye8'---flaid  lus  companion, 

in  a  tone  which  sounded  yeiy  like 

•  Ah— no'— 

'You  do  not  think  soP'    asked 
Philammon,  bluntly. 


*  You  are  young — you  are  young. 
Wait  awhile  till  you  have  seen  as 
much  as  I  have.  A  degenerate  ase 
this,  my  son ;  not  like  the  good  old 
times,  when  men  dare  suffer  and  die 
for  the  faith.  We  are  too  prosper- 
ous now-a-days;  and  fine  ladies  walk 
about  with  Magdalens  embroidered 
on  their  silks,  and  gospels  hanging 
round  their  necks.  When  I  was 
young  they  died  for  that,  with  which 
Ihey  now  bedizen  themselves.' 

'But  I  was  speaking  of  the  para- 
bolani.' 

^  *  Ah — ^there  are  a  great  many 
amdng  them  who  have  not  much 
business  where  they  are.  Don't  say 
I  said  BO.  But  many  a  rich  man 
puts  his  name  on  the  list  of  the  guild 
just  to  get  his  exemption  from  taxes, 
and  leaves  the  work  to  poor  men 
like  you.  Eotten !  rotten !  my  son, 
and  you  will  find  it  out.  Th& 
preachers,  now — people  used  to  say 
— ^I  know  Abbot  Isidore  did — ^that  1 
had  as  good  a  gift  for  expounding  as 
any  man  in  Pelusium ;  but  since  I 
came  here,  eleven  years  since,  if  you 
wiU  believe  it,  I  have  never  been 
asked  to  preach  in  my  own  parish 
church.' 

*  You  surely  jest  V 

*  True,  as  I  am  a  Christened  man. 
I  know  why — I  know  why:  they 
are  afraid  ot  Isidore's  men  here.  .  • 
Perhaps  they  may  have  caught  the 
holy  man's  trick  of  plain  speaking 
— and-ears  are  dainty  in  Alexan- 
dria. And  there  are  some  in  these 
parts,  too,  that  have  never  forgiven 
nim  the  part  he  took  about  those 
three  villains,  Maro,  Zoeimus,  and 
Martinian,  and  a  certain  letter. that 
came  of  it ;  or  another  letter  either, 
which  we  know  of,  about  taking 
alms  for  the  church  from  the  g^una 
of  robbers  and  usurers.  'Cyril 
never  foreets.'  So  he  says  to  every 
one  who  aoes  him  a  good  turn.  .  .  . 
And  so  he  does  to  every  one  who 
he  fancies  has  done  him  a  bad  one. 
8o  here  am  I  slaving  away,  a  subor- 
dinate priest,  while  such  fellows  as 
Peter  the  reader  look  down  on  me 
as  tiieir  slave.  But  it's  always  so. 
Hiere  never  was  a  bishop  yet,  except 
the  blessed  Augustine — ^would  to 
heaven  I  had  taken  my  abbot's  ad- 
vice, and  gone  to  him  at  Hippo ! — 
who  had  not  his  flatterers  and  his 
talebeaiers,  and  generally  the  arch- 
deacon at  the  head  of  them,  ready 
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to  step  into  the  bishop's  place  when 
he  dies,  over  the  heads  of  hard- 
working parish  priests.  But  that  is 
the  way  of  the  world.  The  sleekest, 
and  the  oiliest,  and  the  noisiest; 
the  man  who  can  bring  in  most 
money  to  the  charities,  never  mind 
whence  or  how ;  the  man  who  will 
take  most  of  the  bishop's  work  off 
his  hands,  and  agree  with  him  in 
everything  he  wants,  and  save  him, 
by  spying  and  eaves-dropping,  the 
trouDle  of  using  his  own  eyes ;  that 
is  the  man  to  succeed  in  Alexandria, 
or  Constantinople,  or  £ome  itself. 
Look  now — There  are  but  seven 
deacons  to  this  great  city,  and  all 
its  priests  ;  and  they  and  die  arch- 
deacon are  the  masters  of  it  and 
us.  They  and  that  Peter  manage 
Cyril's  work  for  him,  and  when  Cyril 
makes  the  archdeacon  a  bishop,  he 

will  make  Peter  archdeacon 

They  have  their  reward,  they  have 
their  reward ;  and  so  has  Cyinl,  for 
that  matter.' 

*HowP' 

'  Why,  don't  say  I  said  it.  But 
what  do  I  care?  I  have  nothing 
to  lose,  I'm  sure,  here.  But  they 
do  say  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
promotion  in  Alexandria:  one  by 
deserving  it,  the  other  by  paying  for 
it.    That's  all.' 

'  Impossible !' 

'  Oh,  of  course,  quite  impossible. 
But  all  I  know  is  iust  this,  that 
when  that  feUow  Martinian  got 
back  again  into  Pelusium,  after 
being  turned  out  by  the  late  bishop 
for  a  rogue  and  hypocrite  as  he 
was,  and  got  the  ear  of  this  pre- 
sent bishop,  and  was  appointed  his 
steward,  and  ordained  priest — I'd 
as  soon  have  ordained  tnat  street- 
dog —  and  plundered  him,  and 
brought  him  to  disgrace — ^for  I  don't 
beheve  this  bishop  is  a  bad  man, 
but  those  who  use  rogues  must 
expect  to  be  called  rogues—Hind 
ground  the  poor  to  the  earth,  and 
tyrannized  over  the  whole  city  so 
that  no  man's  property,  or  reputa- 
tion, scarcely  their  lives,  were  safe ; 
and  after  au,  had  the  impudence, 
when  he  was  called  on  for  his  ac- 
counts, to  bring  the  church  in  as 
owing  him  money ;  I  just  know  this, 
that  he  added  to  all  his  other 
shamelessness  this,  that  he  offered 
the  Patriardi  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  buy  a  bishopric  of  him.  .  .  .  And 


what  do  you  think  the 
answered  r 

J  Excommunicated  the  sacnleg^iGiw 
wretch,  of  course !' 

'  Sent  him  a  letter  to  say  ihmk  if 
he  dared  to  do  such  a  thing  a^ain 
he  should  really  be  forced  to  expose 
him !  So  the  fellow,  taking  ooumge, 
brought  his  money  himseu  the  next 
time;  and  all  the  world  saya^  tJiat 
Cyril  would  have  made  him  a  bishop 
anier  all,  if  Abbot  Isidcnre  had  not 
written  to  remonstrate.' 

'He  could  not  have  known  the 
man's  character,'  said  poor  Phibun- 
noh,  hunting  for  an  excuse. 

'  The  whole  Delta  was  ringing 
with  it.  Isidore  had  written  to  nim 
again  and  again.' 

'Surely,  then,  his  wish  was  to 
prevent  scandal,  and  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  church  in  the  eyes  of 
the  heathen.' 

The  old  man  laughed  bitterly. 
*"  '  Ah !  the  old  story — of  preventiiif 
scandals  by  retaining  tnem,  and 
fancying  that  sin  is  a  less  evil  than 
a  little  noise ;  as  if  the  worst  of  all 
scandals  was  not  the  being  disco- 
vered hushing  up  a  scandal  I  And 
as  for  unity,  if  you  want  that,  you 
must  go  back  to  the  ^[ood  old  times 
of  Dioclesian  and  Decius.' 

*  The  persecutors  P* 

*  Ay,  Doy — ^to  the  times  of  perse- 
cution, wnen  Christians  died  like 
brotiiers,  because  they  lived  like 
brothers.  You  will  see  very  little  of 
that  now,  except  in  some  little  re- 
mote county  bishoprick,  which  no 
one  ever  hears  of  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  But  in  the  cities,  it  is 
all  one  great  fight  for  place  and 
power.  £<^e^  one  is  jealous  of  his 
neighbour.  The  priests  are  jealous 
of  me  deacons,  and  good  cause  they 
have.  The  county  bishops  are 
jealous  of  the  metropolitan,  and  he 
is  jealous  of  the  North  African 
biahops,  and  quite  right  he  is.  What 
business  have  they  to  set  up  for 
themselves,  as  if  they  were  infaUibleP 
It's  a  schism,  I  say — a  complete 
schism.  They  are  just  as  bad  as 
their  own  Ponatists.  Did  not  the 
Council  of  Nice  settle  that  the  Me- 
tropolitan of  Alexandria  should  hare 
authority  over  Libya  and  Pentapolis, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  P' 

'  Of  course  he  ought,'  said  Phi- 
lammon,  jealous  for  the  Jionour  of 
his  own  patriarchate. 
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'  And  the  patriarchs  of  Eome  and 
Conatantinople  are  jealous  of  our 
Patriarch.* 

'Of  Cyril  F 

*  Of  conrse,  because  he  won't  be 
at  their  beck  and  nod,  and  let  them 
be  lords  and  masters  of  Africa.' 

'     '  But  surely  these  things  can  be 
settled  by  coimcils  P' 

*  Councils  P  Wait  till  you  hare 
been  at  one.  The  blessed  Abbot 
Isidore  used  to  say,  that  if  he  ever 
was  a  bishop— which  he  never  will 
be — ^he  is  far  too  honest  for  that, — 
he  would  never  eo  near  one  of  them ; 
for  he  never  had  seen  one  which  did 
not  call  out  every  evil  passion  in 
men's  hearts,  and  leave  the  question 
more  confounded  with  words  than 
they  found  it,  even  if  the  whole 
matter  was  not  settled  beforehand 
by  some  chamberlain,  or  eunuch,  or 
cook  sent  from  court,  as  if  he  were 
an  anointed  vessel  of  the  Spirit,  to 
settle  the  dogmas  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.' 

*  Cook  P' 

*  Why,  Yalens  sent  his  chief  cook 
to  stop  Basil  of  Cssarea  from  oppos- 
ing the  Court  doctrine.  ...  I  tell 
you,  the  great  battle  in  these  cases 
IS  to  get  votes  from  courts,  or  to 
get  to  court  yourself.  When  I  was 
young,  the  CouncQ  of  Antioch  had  to 
make  a  law  to  keep  bishops  from 
running  off  to  Constantinople  to  in- 
trigue, under  pretence  of  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  orphan  ana  widow. 
But  what's  the  use  of  that,  when 
every  noisy  and  ambitious  man  shifts 
and  shifts,  from  one  see  to  another, 
till  he  settles  himself  close  to  Bome 
or  Byzantium,  and  ^cts  the  Em- 
peror s  ear,  and  plays  mtothe  hands 
of  his  courtiers  P 

'  Is  it  not  written.  Speak  not  evil 
of  dignities  P'  said  Philammon,  in 
his  most  sanctimonious  tone. 

'Well,  what  of  that P  I  don't 
sp^k  evil  of  dignities,  when  I  com- 
plain of  the  men  who  fill  them 
badly,  do  IP' 

'  1  never  heard  that  interpretation 
of  the  text  before.' 

*  Very  likely  not.  That's  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  true 
and  orthodox.  You  will  soon  hear 
a  good  many  more  things,  which  are 
true  enough — ^though  whether  they 
are  ortho<£>x  or  not,  the  court  cooks 
must  settle.  Of  course,  I  am  a  disap- 
pointed irreverent  old  grumbler,  df 


course;  and  of  course,  too,  young  men 
must  needsbuy  their  own  experience, 
instead  of  taking  old  folks'  at  a  gift. 
There  —  use  your  own  eyes,  and 
judge  for  yourself.  There  you  may 
see  what  sort  of  saints  are  bred  by 
this  plan  of  managing  the  Cathohc 
church.  There  comes  one  of  them. 
Now !  I  say  no  more !' 

As  he  spoke,  two  tall  negroes 
came  up  to  them,  and  set  down  be- 
fore the  steps  of  a  large  church 
which  the^  were  passing,  an  object 
new  to  Philammon — ^a  sedan  cmur, 
the  poles  of  which  were  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  silver,  and  the  upper  part 
enclosed  in  rose-coloured  silk  cur- 
tains. 

'  What  is  inside  that  cage  P' 
asked  he  of  the  old  priest,  as  the 
negroes  stood  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  their  foreheads,  and  a 
'smart  slave  girl  stepped  forward, 
with  a  parasol  and  slippers  in  her 
hand,  and  reverently  lifted  the  lower 
edge  of  the  curtain. 

*  A  saint,  I  tell  you !' 

An  embroidered  shoe,  with  a  large 
gold  cross  on  the  instep,  was  put 
forth  delicately  from  beneath  the 
curtain,  and  the  kneeling  maid  put 
on  the  slipper  over  it. 

'There!  whispered  the  old  grum- 
bler. *  Not  enough,  you  see,  to  use 
Christian  men  as  beasts  of  burden 
— Abbot  Isidore  used  to  say — ay, 
and  told  Iron,  the  pleader,  to  lus 
face,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how 
a  man  who  loved  Christ,  and  knew 
the  grace  which  has  made  all  men 
free,  could  keep  a  slave.' 

'  Nor  can  I,'  said  FhUammon. 

*  But  we  think  otherwise,  you  see, 
in  Alexandria  here.  We  can't  even 
walk  up  the  steps  of  Grod's  temple 
without  an  additional  protection  to 
our  delicate  feet.' 

'I  had  thought  it  was  written, 
*  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  where  thou  standest  is 
holy  ground.' ' 

'  Ah !  there  are  a  good  many  more 
things  written  which  we  do  not  find 

it  convenient  to  recollect. Look ! 

There  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Church — the  richest  and  most  pious 
lady  in  Alexandria.' 

And  forth  stepped  a  figure,  at 
which  Philammon's  eyes  opened 
wider  than  they  had  done  even  at 
the  sight  of  Pelagia.  Whatever 
thoughts  the  rich  and  careless  grace 
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of  lier  attire  might  bare  raised  in 
bis  mind,  it  bad  certainly  not  given  ' 
bis  innate  Greek  good  taste  tbe  in- 
cbnation  to  laugb  and  weep  at  once, 
wbicb  be  felt  at  tbis  specimen  of 
tbe  tasteless  fasbion  of  an  artificial 
and  decaying  civilization.  Her  govm 
was  stuffed  out  bebind  in  a  fashion 
which  provoked  from  the  dirty  boys 
who  lay  about  the  steps,  gambling 
for  pistachios  on  their  fingers,  the 
same  comments  with  which  St. 
Clement  bad  upbraided  from  tbe 

Sulpit  the  Alexandrian  ladies  of  his 
ay.  The  said  gown  of  white  silk 
was  bedizened,  m>m  waist  to  ankle, 
with  certain  mysterious  red  and 
green  figures,  at  least  a  foot  long, 
which  Fnilammon  gradually  disco- 
vered to  be  a  repitesentation,  in  the 
very  lowest  and  ugliest  style  of 
fallen  art,  of  Dives  and  Lasams; 
while  down  her  back  hung,  upon  a 
bright  blue  shawl,  edged  with  em- 
broidered crosses,  Job  sitting,  pot- 
sherd in  hand,  surrounded  by  his 
three  friends — a  memorial,  the  old 
priest  whispered,  of  a  pilgrimage 
which  she  bad  taken,  a  year  or  two 
before,  to  Arabia,  to  see  and  kiss 
the  identical  dunghill  on  which  the 
patriarch  bad  sat. 

Bound  her  neck  hung,  by  one  of 
half-a-dozen  necklaces,  a  manuscript 
of  the  Gospels,  gilt-edged  and 
clasped  with  jewels ;  the  lofty  dia« 
dem  of  pearls  on  her  head  carried 
in  front  a  large  gold  cross;  while 
above  and  around  it  her  hair,  stif- 
fened with  pomatum,  was  frizzled 
out  half  a  foot  from  her  head,  in  a 
wilderness  of  plaits  and  curlS)  which 
must  have  cost  some  hapless  slave- 
girl  an  hour's  work,  and  perhaps 
more  tlian  one  scol(ting,  that  very 
morning. 

Meekly,  with  simpering  face  and 
down-cast  eyes,  and  now  and  then 
a  penitent  sigh  and  shake  of  the 
head  and  pressure  of  her  hand  on 
her  jewelled  boerom,  the  fair  peni- 
tent was  proceeding  up  tbe  steps, 
when  she  canght  sight  of  the  priest 
and  the  monk,  and  turning  to  them, 
with  an  obeisance  of  the  deepest 
humility,  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
to  kiss  the  hem  of  their  garments. 

'You  had  far  better,  madam,' 
said  Fhilammon,  bluntly  enough, 
'kiss  the  hem  of  your  own.  xou 
carry  two  lessons  there  which  yoa 
do  not  seem  to  have  learnt  yet.' 


In  an  instant  her  face  flaslied  up 
into  pride  and  fury.  'I  aaked  for 
your  blessing,  and  not  for  a  sermoiK* 
1  can  have  that  when  I  like.' 

'  And  such  as  you  like,'  grambled 
the  old  priest,  as  she  swept  ap  the 
steps,  tossing  some  small  coin  to  tbbe 
ragged  boys,  and  murmuriiig  to  her* 
selirioud  enough  for  FhilamnMm'a 
hearing,  that  she  should  '  certainly^ 
inform  the  confessor,  and  that  alie 
woidd  not  be  insulted  in  the  sti»eta 
by  savage  monks.' 

'Now  she  will  confess  her  sins 
inside — all  but  those  whidi  she  has 
been  showing  off  to  us  here  outside, 
and  beat  her  breast,  and  weep  like 
a  very  Magdalen;  and  then  the 
worthy  man  will  cconfort  her  witk-^ 
'What  a  beautiful  chain  1  And 
what  a  shawl — allow  me  to  toBoh  iti 
How  soft  and  delicate  this  Indian 
wool ! — ^Ah !  if  you  knew  the  debts 
which  I  have  bemi  compelled  to  inevr 

in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary ! * 

And  then  of  course  the  answer  will 
be,  as,  indeed,  he  expects  it  should, 
that  if  it  can  be  of  the  least  use  in 
the  service  of  the  Tsnmle,  she,  of 
course,  will  think  it  only  too  great 
an  honour.  .  .  .  And  he  will  Keep 
the  chain,  and  perhaps  the  sharwt 
too.  And  she  will  go  home,  be- 
lieving that  she  has  fulfilled  to  the 
very  letter  the  command  to  break 
off  her  sins  by  almsgiving,  and 
only  sorry  that  the  good  priest  hap- 
pened to  hit  on  thikt  particular  gew- 
gaw!' 

'  What,'  asked  Philammon ;  '  dare 
she  actually  not  refuae  such  impor- 
tum^P' 

'from  a  poor  priest  like  me^ 
stoutly  enough;  but  from  a  popular 
ecclesiastic  Eke  him.  ...  As  Je- 
rome says,  in  a  letter  of  bis  I  once 
saw,  lames  think  twice  in  such  cases 
before  they  offend  the  city  news- 
menger.  Have  you  anything  more 
tosa^P' 

Fhilammon  had  nothing  to  sar; 
and  wiselv  held  his  peace,  vdiile  me 
old  grumoler  ran  on 

'  Ah,  boy,  you  have  yet  to  lesm 
city  fashions!  When  you  are  a 
little  older,  instead  of  speaking  un- 
feasant  truths  to  a  fine  lady  witii  a 
cross  on  her  forehead,  you  will  be 
ready  to  run  to  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules at  her  beck  and  nod,  for  the 
sake  of  'hxx  disinterested  hidp  towaxd 
a  fashionable  pulpit*  or  peihaps  a 
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bi^opric.  The  ladies  settle  that  for 
MS  here.* 

'The  women P' 

'  The  women,  lad.  Do  you  snp* 
pose  that  they  heap  priests  and 
churches  with  wealth  for  nothing? 
They  have  their  reward.  Do  you 
suppose  that  a  preacher  gets  mto 
the  pulpit  of  that  church  there, 
without  looking  anxiously,  at  the 
end  of  each  peculiarly  flowery  sen* 
tence,  to  see  whether  her  saintship 
there  is  clapping  or  not  ?  She,  who 
has  such  a  delioste  sense  for  ortho- 
doxy, that,  she  can  sc^it  out  No- 
yatianism  or  Origenism  where  no 
other  mortal  nose  would  suspect  it. 
She,  who  meets  at  her  ovm  house 
weekly  all  the  richest  and  most 
pious  women  of  the  city,  to  settle 
our  discipline  for  us»  as  the  court 
cooks  do  our  doctrine.  She  who  has 
even,  it  is  whispered,  ih^  ear  of  the 
Augusta  Pulchena  herself,  and  sends 
monthly  letters  to  her  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  might  give  the  Patriarch 
himself  some  trouble,  if  he  crossed 
her  holy  wiUP' 

'  What !  will  Cyril  tmdde  to  such 
creatures-P' 

'  Cyril  is  a  wise  man  in  his  gene- 
ration— too  wise,  some  say,  for  a 
child  of  the  light.  But  at  least,  he 
knows  there  is  no  use  flghting  with 
those  whom  you  cannot  conquer; 
and  while  he  can  get  money  out  of 
these  great  ladies  for  hisahns-houses, 
and  orphan-houses,  and  lodginff- 
houses,  and  hospitals,  and  work- 
shops, and  all  the  rest  of  it— -and  in 
that,  I  will  say  for  him,  there  is  no 
man  on  earth  equal  to  him,  hut 
Ambrose  of  Milan  and  Basil  of 
Cffisarea — ^why,  I  don't  quarrel  with 
him  for  makmg  the  best  of  a  bad 
matter;  and  a  very  bad  matter  it  isy 
boy,  and  has  been  ever  sinee  em- 
perors and  courtiers  have  given  up 
onming  and  crucifying  us,  and  taken 
to  patronizing  and  bribing  us  in- 
steaii.' 

Philammon  walked  on  in  silence 
by  the  old  priest's  side,  stunned  and 
sickened .  .  .  '  And  this  is  what  I- 
have  come  out  to  see — ^reeds  shaken 
in  the  wind,  and  men  clothed*  in 
soft  raiment,  fit  only  for  kills' 
palaces!'  For  this  he  had  lefb  the 
dear  old  Laura,  and  the  simple  joys 
and  friendships  of  childhood,  and 
cast  himself  into  a  roaring  whirlpool 
of  labour  and  temptation !    This  was 


the  harmonious  strength  and  unity 
of  that  Church  CathoHc,  in  which, 
as  he  had  been  taught  from  boy- 
hood, there  was  but  one  Lord,  one 
Faith,  one  Spirit.  This  was  the 
indivisible  boay,  'without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  which  fitly  joined  together 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
member  supplied,  according  to  the 
effectual  and  proportionate  working 
of  every  part,  increased  the  body, 
and  enabled  it  to  build  itself  up  in 
Love!'  He  shuddered  as  the  well- 
known  words  past  through  his 
memory,  and  seemed  to  mock  the 
base  and  chaotic  reality  around  him. 
He  felt  anery  with  the  old  man 
for  having  oroken  his  dream;  he 
longed  to  believe  that  his  complaints 
were  only  exaf  gesations  of  c^c 
peevishness,  of  selfish  disappoint- 
ment :  and  yet,  had  not  Arsenius 
warned  himr  Had  he  not  foretold, 
word  for  word,  what  the  youl^ 
would  find — ^what  he  had  found  P 
Then  was  Saint  Paul's  great  idea  an 
empty  and  impossible  dream  P  No ! 
God's  word  could  not  fail;  the 
Church  could  not  err.  The  fault 
could  not  be  in  her^  but  in  her 
enemies ;  not,  as  the  old  man  said, 
in  her  too  great  prosperity,  but  in 
her  slavery^  And  then  the  words 
which  he  nad  heard  from  Cyril  at 
their  first  interview  rose  before  him 
as  the  true  explanation.  How 
could  the  Church  work  freely  and 
healtbdly  while  she  was  crushed  and 
fetterea  by  l^e  rulers  of  this  world  P 
And  how  could  they  be  anything  but 
the  tyrants  and  antichrists  they 
were,  while  they  were  menaced  andr 
deluded  by  heathen  philosophy, 
and  vain  systems  of  human  wisdomP 
If  Orestes  was-  the  curse  of  the 
Alexandrian  Church,  then  Hypatia 
was  the  curse  of  Orestes.  On  her 
head  the  true  blame  lay.  She  was 
the  root  of  the  eviL  Who  would 
extirpate  it  P  .  .  .  . 

Wiiy  should  not  he  P  It  might  be 
dangerous:  yet,  successful  or  un- 
successful, it  must  be  glorious.  The 
cause  of  Christianity  wanted  great 
examples.  Might  he  not — and  his 
young  heart  beat  high  at  the  thought 
— might  he  not,  by  some  great  act 
of  daring,  self-sacnfioe,  divine  mad- 
ness of  faith,  like  David's  of  old, 
when  he  went  out  against  the  giant 
— awaken  selfish  and  luxurious  souls 
to  a  noble  enlulation.  and  recal  to 
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their  minds,  perliaps  to  their  lives, 
the  patterns  of  those  martyrs  who 
were  thepride,  the  glory,  the  heir- 
loom of  Egypt  P  And  as  fijg;ure  after 
figure  rose  oefore  hisimagmation,  of 
simple  men  and  weakwomen  whohad 
conquered  temptation  and  shame, 
torture  and  death,  to  live  for  ever 
on  the  lips  of  men,  and  take  their 
seats  among  the  patricians  of  the 
heavenly  court,  with  brows  gUttering 
through  all  the  eternities  with  the 
martyr's  crown,  his  heart  beat  thick 
and  rast,  and  he  longed  only  for  an 
opportunity  to  dare  and  die. 

And  the  longing  begot  the  oppor- 
tunity. For  he  luid  hardly  reiomed 
his  brother  visitors  when  the  aosorb- 
ing  thought  took  word  again,  and  he 
began  questioning  them  eagerly  for 
more  information  about  Hypatia. 

On  that  point,  indeed,  he  obtained 
nothing  but  fresh  invective;  but 
when  ms  companions,  after  talking 
of  the  triumph  which  the  true  faith 
had  gained  that  morning,  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  great  overthrow  of 
Paganism  twenty  jeai^  before, 
under  the  Patriarch  Theophilus ;  of 
Oly  mpiodorus  and  his  mob,  who  held 
the  Serapeium  for  many  daysby  force 
of  arms  against  the  Christians,  mak- 
ing sallies  into  the  city,  and  tortur- 
ing and  murdering  the  prisoners 
whom  they  took ;  of  me  martjrrs  who, 
among  those  very  pillars  which  over- 
hung their  heaos,  had  died  in  tor- 
ments rather  than  sacrifice  to  Sera- 
pis  ;  and  of  the  final  victory,  and 
the  soldier  who,  in  presence  of  the 
trembling  mob,  dove  the  great  jaw 
of  the  colossal  idol,  and  snapped  for 
ever  the  spell  of  heathenism,  Phi- 
lammon*s  heart  burned  to  distinguish 
himself  like  that  soldier,  and  to 
wipe  out  his  quahns  of  conscience 
by  some  more  imquestionable  deed 
or  Christian  prowess.  There  were 
no  idols  now  to  break:  but  there 
was  philosophy — *Why  not  carry 
war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy  s 
camp,  and  beard  Satan  in  his  veiy 
dcnP  Why  does  not  some  man  of  Gkxl 
go  boldly  into  the  lecture-room  of 
the  sorceress,  and  testify  against  her 
to  her  face  P' 

'  Do  it  yourself,  if  you  dare,'  said 
Peter.  *  We  have  no  wish  to  get 
our  brains  knocked  out  by  all  me 
profligate  young  gentlemen  in  the 
city.* 

*  I  will  do  it,'  said  Fhilammon, 


'  That  is  if  his  holiness  allows  you 
to  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself.* 

'Take  care,  sir,  of  your  words. 
You  revile  the  blessed  martyrs,  from 
St.  Stephen  to  St.  Telemachus,  whan 
you  call  such  a  deed  foolishness.* 

'  I  shall  most  certainly  inform  hia 
holiness  of  your  insolence.' 

'Do  so,'  said  Philammon,  who, 

possessed  with  a  new  idea,  wished 

for  nothing  more.     And  there  the 

matter  dropped  for  the  time. 
•  *  •  • 

'  The  presumption  of  the  3roung  in 
this  generation  is  growing  insuSer- 
able,  said  Peter  to  his  master  that 
evening. 

'  So  much  the  better.  They  pat 
their  elders  on  their  mettle  in  the 
race  of  good  works.  But  who  haa 
been  presuming  to  day  P' 

'  That  mad  boy  whom  Pambosent 
up  from  the  deserts,  dared  to  offer 
himself  as  champion  of  the  faith 
against  Hypatia.  He  actually  pro- 
posed to  go  into  her  lecture-room 
and  axffue  ?nth  her  to  her  face. 
What  tnink  you  of  that  for  a  speci- 
men of  youtnful  modesty,  and  self- 
distrust  r 

Cyril  was  silent  awhile. 

'  What  answpr  am  I  to  have  the 
honour  of  taking  back  P  A  month's 
relegation  to  iTitria  on  bread  and 
water  P  You,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
allow  such  things  to  go  unpunished; 
indeed,  if  they  ao,  there  is  an  end  to 
all  authority  and  discipline.' 
.  Cyril  was  still  silent;  while  Peter's 
brow  clouded  fast.  At  last  he 
answered 

'  The  cause  wants  martyrs.  Send 
the  boy  to  me.' 

Peter  went  down,  with  a  shrug 
and  an  expression  of  face  which 
looked  but  too  like  envy,  and  ushered 
up  the  trembling  youth,  who  dropped 
on  his  knees  as  soon  as  he  entered. 

'  So  you  •  wish  to  go  into  the 
heathen  woman's  lecture-room  and 
defy  her.  Have  you  courage  for  it  P* 

'Grod  will  give  it  me.* 

'You  will  be  murdered  by  her 
pupils.' 

'  I  can  defend  myself,'  said  Phi- 
lammon, with  a  psurdonable  fflance 
downward  at  his  sinewy  mnbs. 
'And  if  not:  what  death  more 
glorious  than  martyrdom  P 

Cyril  spiled  genially  enough. 
*  Promise  me  two  tioings. 

'  Two  thooBand,  if  you  will.* 
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'  Two  are  quite  difficult  enough  to 
keet>.  Youth  is  rash  in  promises, 
a.na  rasher  in  forgetting  them.  Pro- 
mise me  that  whatsoever  happens, 
Tou  will  not  strike  the  first  blow.' 

•  I  do/ 

Promise  me,  again,  that  you  will 
not  argue  with  her.' 

'matthenP* 

'  Contradict,  denounce,  defy.  But 
•ffiye  no  reasons.  If  you  do,  you  are 
lost.    She  is  subtler  than  the  ser- 

Iienty  skilled  in   all  the  tricks  of 
ogic ;  and  you  will  become  a  laugh- 
ing-stock, and  run  away  in  shame. 
Promise  me.' 
'I  do.' 

•  Then  go.' 

•  When  P' 

'  The  sooner  the  better.  At  what 
hour  does  the  accursed  woman 
lecture  to-morrow,  Peter  P' 

'We  saw  her  goingto  the  Museum 
at  nine  this  morning.' 

'Then  go  at  nine  to-morrow. 
There  is  money  for  you.' 

'What  is  this  forP'  asked  Phi- 
lammon,  fingering  curiously  the  first 
coins  which  he  ever  had  handled  in 
his  life.' 

'  To  pay  for  your  entrance.  To 
the  philosopher  none  enters  without 
money.    Isoi  so  to  the  Church  of 


Grod,  open  all  day  long  to  the  beggar 
and  the  slave.  If  you  convert  ner, 
well.  And  if  not.'  .  .  .  And  he 
added  to  himself  between  his  teeth, 
'And  if  not,  well  also  —  perhaps 
better.' 

'  Ay !'  said  Peter,  bitterly,  as  he 
ushered  Philammon  out.  '  Go  up  to 
Somoth  Gilead,  and  prosper,  young 
fool!  What  evii  spirit  sent  you 
here  to  feed  the  noble  Patriarch's 
only  weakness  P' 

'What  do  you  meanP'  asked 
Philammon  as  fiercely  as  he  dare. 

'  The  fancy  that  preachings,  and 
protestations,  and  martyrdom^  can 
drive  out  the  Canaanites,  who  can 
only  be  got  rid  of  with  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.  His  uncle 
Theophilus  knew  that  well  enough. 
If  he  had  not,  Olympiodorus  might 
have  been  master  of  Alexandna, 
and  incense  burning  before  Serapis 
to  this  day.  Ay,  go,  and  let  her  con- 
vert you !  Touch  the  accursed  thing, 
like  Achan,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
end  by  having  it  in  your  tent.  Keep 
company  with  the  daughters  of 
Midian,  and  see  if  you  do  not  join 
yourself  to  Baalpeor,  and  eat  the 
offerings  of  the  dead!' 

And  with  this  encoura^g  sen- 
tence, the  two  parted  for  the  night. 
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As  Hypatia  went  forth,  the  next 
morning  m  aUher  glory,  with  acrowd 
of  philosophers  and  philosophast- 
ers,  students  and  fine  gentlemen, 
following  her  in  reverent  admiration 
across  the  street  to  her  lecture- 
room,  a  ragged  beggar  man,  accom- 
panied by  a  huge  andvillanous-look- 
mg  dogiplanted  himself  right  before 
her,  and  extending  a  dmy  hand, 
whined  for  an  alms. 

Hypatia,  whose  refined  taste  could 
never  endure  the  sight,  much  less 
the  contact,  of  anything  sq;ualid 
Jind  degraded,  recoiled  a  uttle,  and 
bade  the  attendant  slave  get  rid  of 
the  man  with  a  coin.  Several  of  the 
younger  gentlemen,  however,  con- 
sidered themselves  adepts  in  that 
noble  art  of  'upsetting'  then  in 
vo^ue  in  the  African  universities,  to 
which  we  all  have  reason  enough  to 
be  tiiankful,  seeing  that  it  drove 
Saint  Augustine  from  Carthage  to 

TOL.  XLV.  so.  CCLXTIII. 


Some ;  and  they,  incompliance  with 
the  usual  fashion  of  tormenting  any 
simple  creature  who  came  in  their 
way  by  mystification  and  insult, 
commenced  a  series  of  personal  wit- 
ticisms, .  which  the  oeggar  bore 
stoically  enough.  The  coin  was 
o£fered  him,  but  he  blandly  put  aside 
the  hand  of  the  giver,  and  keeping 
his  place  on  the  pavement,  seemed 
inclmed  to  dispute  Hypatia's  further 
passage. 

'  What  do  you  want  P  Send  the 
wretch  and  his  frightful  dog  away, 
gentlemen!'  said  the  poor  philoso- 
pher, in  some  trepidation. 

'I  know  that  dog,'  said  one  of 
them ;  '  it  is  Aben-£zra's.  Where 
did  you  find  it  before  it  was  lost, 
you  rascal  P' 

'Where  your  mother  found  you 
when  she  palmed  tou  off  upon  her 
goodman,  my  child — ^in  the  slave- 
market.    Fair  Sybil,  have  you  al- 
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ready  forgotten  your  htunblest 
pupil,  as  these  youn^  dogs  hare, 
.irHo  are  already  tryinff  to  upset 
their  master  and  inrtn^r  in  the 
angelic  science  of  bullying  P' 

And  the  beggar,  lifting  his  broad 
straw  hat,  disclosed  the  features  of 
Saphael  Aben-Ezra.  Hy^Hitia  re- 
coiled with  a  shriek  of  surprise. 

'Ah!  you  are  astonisned.  At 
what,  prayP* 

'  To  see  you,  sir,  thoa !' 

'Why,  then?  You  have  been 
preaching  to  us  all  a  long  time  the 
glory  of  abstraction  from  the  allure- 
ments of  sense.  It  augurs  ill,  surely, 
for  your  estimate  either  of  your 
pupils,  or  of  your  own  eloquence,  if 
Tou  are  so  struck  with  consternation 
Decause  one  of  them  has  actually  at 
last  obeyed  you/ 

'What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
masouerade,  most  excellent  sirP* 
askea  Hypatia  and  a  dozen  voices 
beside. 

*  Ask  Cyril.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
Italy,  in  tne  character  of  the  -New 
Diogenes,  to  look,like  him, for  a  man. 
When  I  have  found  one,  I  shall  feel 
great  pleasure  in  returning  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  amazing  news ! 
Pareweil !  I  wished  to  look  once  more 
afc  a  certoin  countenance,  though  I 
have  turned,  as  you  see.  Cynic  ;  and 
intend  henceforth  to  attend  no 
teacher  but  my  dog,  who  will  luckily 
charge  no  fees  for  instruction ;  if  she 
did,  I  must  go  untaught,  for  my  an- 
cestral wealth  made  itself  wings 
yesterday  morning.  You  are  aware, 
doubtless,  of  the  Aebiscitum  against 
the  Jews,  which  was  carried  into 
effect  under  the  auspices  of  a  certain 
holy  tribtme  of  the  people  P* 

'infamous  !* 

'And  dangerous,  my  dear  lady. 

Success  is  inspiriting and 

Theon's  house  is  quite  as  easily 
sacked  as  the  Jew's  quarter.  .... 
Beware.* 

'Come,  come,  Aben-Ezra,'  cried 
the  voung  men ;  '  you  are  far  too 
gooa  company  for  us  to  lose  you  for 
ttiat  rascally  patriarch's  fancy.  We 
will  make  a  subscription  for  you,  eh  P 
And  you  shall  live  with  each  of  us, 
montn  and  month  about.  We  shall 
quite  lose  the  trick  of  joking  without 
you.* 

'Thank    you,    gentlemen.      But 

•really  you  have  been  my  butts  far 

too  long  for  me  to  think  of  becoming 


yours.  Madam,  one  word  in  private 
Defore  I  go.' 

Hjpatia  leant  forward,  and  speak- 
ing m  Syriac,  whispered  hurriedly : 

'Oh,  stay,  sir!  I  beseech  yon! 
You  are  the  wisest  of  my  pupils — 

perhaps  my  only  true  pupil 

My  father  will  find  some  conceal- 
ment for  you  from  these  wretches ; 
and  if  you  need  money,  remember, 
he  is  your  debtor.  We  have  never 
repaid  you  the  gold  which * 

*  Fairest  Muse,  that  was  but  m^ 
entrance-fee  to  Parnassus.  It  isX 
who  am  in  your  debt ;  and  I  have 
brought  my  arrears,  in  the  form  of 
this  opal  nng.  As  for  shelter  near 
you,'  he  went  on,  lowering  his  voice, 
and  speaking,  like  her,  in  Syriac — 
'Hypatia  the  G«ntile  is  far  too 
lovenr  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  Ra- 
phael the  Jew.  And  he  drew  from 
Ids  finger  Miriam's  ring,  and  offered 
it. 

'Impossible !'  said  Hypatia,  blush- 
ing scarlet ;  '  I  cannot  accept  it.' 

'I  beseech  you.  It  is  the  last 
earthly  burden  I  have,  except  thia 
snail's  prison  of  flesh  and  blood.  Mr 
dagger  will  open  a  crack  throum 
that  when  it  becomes  intolerable. 
But  as  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  my 
shell,  if  I  can  help  it,  except  just  when 
and  how  I  choose ;  and  as,  if  I  take 
this  rin^  with  me,  some  of  Hera- 
clian's  Circumcellions  will  assuredly 
knock  my  brains  out  for  the  sake  of 
it — I  must  entreat.' 

'Never!  Can  you  not  sell  the 
ring,  and  escape  to  Synesius  P*  He 
willgive you  shelter.' 

'  T^e  hospitable  hurricane !  Shel- 
ter, yes ;  but  rest,  none.  As  soon 
pitch  my  tent  in  the  crater  of  ^tna. 
Why,  he  will  be  trying  day  and  night 
to  convert  me  to  that  eclectic  nr- 
ra^i^o  of  his,  which  he  calls  philoso- 
phic Christianity.  Well,  if  you  will 
not  have  the  ring,  it  is  soon  disposed 
of.  We  Easterns  know  how  to  be 
maffuifieent,  and  vanish  as  the  lords 
of  trie  world  ought.' 

And  he  tum^  to  the  philosophic 
crowd. 

'  Here,  gentlemen  of  Alexandria ! 
Does  any  gay  youth  wish  to  pay  his 
debts  once  and  for  allP — ^Behold  the 
Bainbow  of  Solomon,  an  opal  suoh 
as  Alexandria  never  saw  befbre, 
which  would  buy  any  one  of  you, 
and  his  Macedonian  papa,  and  Ma- 
cedonian mamma,  and  nis  Maoedo- 
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nion  sisters,  and  horses,  and  parrots, 
and  peacocks,  twice  over,  in  any 
slave-market  in  tlie  world.  Any  gen- 
tleman who  wishes  to  possess  a  jewel 
worth  ten  thousand  gold  pieces,  will 
only  need  to  pick  it  out  of  the  gutter 
into  which  I  throw  it.  Scramble  for 
it,  you  young  Phsedrias  and  Pam* 
phili  \  liiere  are  Laides  and  Thaides 
enough  about^  who  will  help  you  to 
spend  it !' 

And  raising  the  jewel  on  high,  he 
was  in  the  act  of  tossing  it  into  the 
street,  when  his  arm  was  seized  from 
behind,  and  the  ring  snatched  from 
his  heuid.  He  turned,  fiercely 
enough,  and  saw  behind  him,  her 
ge6>8hing  fory  and  contempt,  old 
Miriam. 

Bran  sprang  at  the  old  woman's 
throat  in  an  instant:  but  recoiled 
again  before  the  glare  of  her  eye. 
lukphael  called  the  dog  off,  and  turn- 
mg  quietly  to  the  disappointed  spec- 


'It  ia  all  right,  my  luckless  friends. 
You  must  raise  money  for  your- 
selves, after  all;  which,  since  the 
departure  of  my  nation,  will  be 
ft  somewhat  more  diffictdt  matter 
than  ever.  Hie  overruling  destinies, 
whom,  as  you  all  know  so  well  when 
you  are  getting  ti^y,  not  even  phi- 
loeorhers  can  resist,  have  restored 
the  Bainbow  of  Solomon  to  its  ori- 
ginal possessor.  Farewell,  Queen 
of  PhiloBophy  !  When  I  find  the 
man,  you  shall  hear  of  it.  Mother, 
I  am  coming  with  you  for  a  friendly 
word  before  we  port,  though,'  he 
went  on  laughing  as  the  two  walked 
away  together, '  it  was  a  scurvy  trick 
of  you  to  baulk  one  of  The  fTation 
of  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  seeing 
those  heathen  dogs  scrambling  in 
thegutter  for  his  bounty.' 

l^^atia  went  on  to  tne  museum, 
utterly  bewildered  by  this  strange 
meeting,  and  its  stiU  stranger  end. 
She  took  core,  nevertheless,  to  be- 
tray no  sign  of  her  deep  interest  till 
she  found  herself  alone  in  her  little 
waiting-room  adjoining  the  lecture- 
haU ;  and  there  tnrowing  herself  into 
a  chair,  she  sat  and  thought,  till  she 
found,  to  her  surprise  and  anger, 
the  tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks. 
Not  that  her  bosom  held  one  spark 
of  affection  for  Baphael.  If  there 
had  ever  been  any  danger  of  that, 
the  wily  Jew  had  nimseff  taken  care 
to  ward  it  off,  by  the  sneering  and 


frivolous  tone  with  which  he  quashed 
every  approach  to  deep  feeling,  either 
in  himself  or  in  others.    As  for  hia 
compliments  to  her  beauty,  she  was 
for  too  much  accustomed  to  such,  to 
be  either  pleased  or  displeased  by 
them.    But  she  felt,  as  she  said,  that 
she  had  lost  perhaps  her  only  true 
pupil ;  and  m^perhaps  h/r  only 
true  master.    For  she  saw  clearly 
enough,  that  under  that    Silenus' 
mask  was  hidden  a  nature  capable  of 
—perhaps  more  than  she  dare  think 
of.    She  had  always  felt  him  her  su- 
perior in  practical  cunning ;  and  that 
morning  W  proved  to  her  what 
she  had  long  suspected,  that  he  was 
possibly  also  her  superior  in  that 
moraleomestness  and  stren^hof  will 
for  which  she  looked  in  vam  among 
theenervatodGreekswhosurroundea 
her.    And  even  in  those  matters  in 
which  he  professed  himself  her  pupil ; 
she  had  long  been  alternately  de- 
lighted by  finding  that  he  alone,  of 
oU  her  school,  seemed  thoroughly 
and  instinctively  to  comprehenTher 
every  word ;  and  chiUed  by  the  dis- 
agreeable suspicion  that  he  was  only 
playing  with  ner,  and  her  mathema- 
tics and  geometry,  and  metaphysio 
and  dialectic,  like  a  fencer  practising 
with  foils,  while    he  reserved  hia 
real  strength  for  some  object  more 
w(firthy  of  him.     More  tnan  once 
some  paradox  or  question  of  hia 
had  shaken  her  neatest  systems  into 
a  thousand  cracks,  and  opened  up 
ugly  depths  of  doubt,  even  on  the 
most  seemingly-palpable  certainties ; 
orsomehalf-jestmg  allusion  to  those 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  faith  in  which  he  would 
never  confess,  made  her  indignant 
at  the  notion  that   he  considered 
himself  in  possession  of  a  reserved 
ground  of  knowledfi[e,  deeper  and 
surer  than  her  own,  m  whicn  he  did 
not  deign  to  allow  her  to  share. 

And'  yet  she  was  irresistibly  at- 
tracted to  him.  That  dehberato 
and  consistent  luxury  of  his,  from 
which-  she  shrank,  he  had  always 
boasted  that  he  was  able  to  put 
on  and  take  off  at  will  like  a  gar- 
ment ;  and  now  he  seemed  to  have 
prov^  his  words ;  to  be  a  wor^ 
thy  rival  of  the  mat  stoics  of  old 
time.  Gould  Zeno  ninaiself  have  asked 
more  fr:om  frail  humanity  P  More- 
over, Eaphael  had  been  of  infinite 
practical  use  to  her.    He  worked 
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out,  unasked,  her  mathematical 
problems ;  he  looked  out  authorities, 
kept  her  pupiU  in  order  by  his  bitter 
tongae,  and  drew  fresh  students  to 
her  lectures  by  the  attractions  of  his 
wit,  his  arguments,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  his  tmrivalled  cook  and  cellar. 
Above  all,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  fierce 
and  valiant  watch-dog  on  her  behalf, 

X'nst  the  knots  of  clownish  and 
n  brutal  sophists,  the  wrecks  of 
the  old  Cynic,  Stoic,  and  academic 
schools,  who,  with  venom  increasing, 
after  the  wont  of  parties,  with  their 
decrepitude,  assailed  the  beautifully- 
bespangled  card-castle  of  Neo-Fm- 
tonism,  as  an  empty  medley  of  all 
Greek  philosophies  with  all  eastern 
superstitions.  All  such  Philistines 
had  asyetdreaded  the  penand  tongue 
of  Baphael,  even  more  than  those  of 
the  cnivalrous  Bishop  of  Cyrene, 
thoughhecertainlvjtojudge  fromcer- 
tain  of  his  letters,  hatedthem  as  much 
as  he  could  hate  any  human  being; 
which  was  after  all  not  very  bitterly. 
But  the  visits  of  Synesius  were 
few  and  far  between ;  the  distance 
between  Carthage  and  Alexandria, 
the  labour  of  his  diocese,  and  worse 
than  all,  the  growing  (Hfierence  in 
purpose  between  him  andhis  beauti- 
lul  teacher,  made  his  protection  all 
but  valueless.  And  now  Aben-Ezra 
was  gone  too,  and  with  him  were 
gone*  a  thousand  nlana  and  hopes. 
To  have  convertea  him  at  last  to  a 
philosophic  faith  in  the  old  gods! 
To  have  made  him  her  instnmient 
for  turning  back  the  stream  of  human 
error! ....  How  oftenhad  that  dream 
crossed  her!  And  now,  who  would 
take  his  place?  Plutarch  of  Athens  P 
He  was  superannuated.  Syrianus  P 
A  mere  logician,  twisting  Aristotle 
to  mean  what  she  knew,  and  he 
ought  to  have  known,  Aristotle  never 
meant.  Her  father  P  A  man  of  tri- 
angles and  conic  sections.  How 
paltry  they  all  looked  by  the  side 
of  the  unfathomable  Jew ! — Spinners 
of  charming  cobwebs  ....  But 
would  the  lies  condescend  to  be 
caught  in  them  P  Builders  of  pretty 
houses  ....  If  people  would  but 
enter  and  live  in  them !  Preachers 
of  superfine  morality  ....  which 
their  admiring  pupils  never  dreamt 
of  practising.  Without  her,  she  well 
knew,  philosophy  must  die  in  Alex- 
andria. And  was  it  her  wisdom — 
or  other  and  mpre  earthly  charms  of 
hers — ^which  enabled  her  to  keep  it 


alive P  Sickening  thought!  Oh, 
that  she  were  ugly,  only  to  test  the 
power  of  her  doctrines  f  .  .  . 

No!  The  odds  were  fearful 
enough  already :  she  would  be  glad 
of  any  help,  however  earthly  and 
carnal.  But  was  not  the  work  hope- 
less? What  she  wanted  waa  men 
who  could  act  while  she  thought. 
And  those  were  just  the  men  whom 
she  would  find  nowhere,  but — she 
knew  it  too  well — in  the  hated 
Christian  priesthood.  And  then  thai 
fearful  Ipnigenia  sacrifice  loomed  in 
the  distance  as  inevitable.  The  only 
hope  of  philosophy  was  inher  despair! 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

She  dashed  away  the  tears,  and 

proudly  entered  the  lecture-hall,  and 

ascended  the  tribune  like  a  goddess, 

amid  the  shouts  of  her  audience 

....  What  did  she  care  for  them  P 

Would  they  do  what  she  told  themP 

She  was  lialf  through  her  lecture 

before  she  could  recollect  herself,  and 

banish  from  her  mind  the  thought 

of  Eaphael.    And  at  that  point  we 

will  take  the  lecture  up. 

*  *  •  • 

•  Truth !  Where  is  truth,  but  in 
the  soul  itself  P  Facts,  objects,  are 
but  phantoms  matter- woven-^hosta 
of  this  earthly  night,  at  whicn  the 
soul,  sleeping  nere  in  the  mire  and 
clay  of  matter,  shudders,  and  names 
its  own  vagae.  tremors  sense  <and 
perception,  x  et,  even  as  our  nightly 
dreams  stir  in  us  the  suspicion  of 
mysterious  and  immaterialpresences, 
unfettered  by  the  bonds  or  time  and 
space,  so  do  these  waking  dreams, 
which  we  call  sight  and  sound. 
They  are  divine  messengers,  whom 
Zeus,  pitying  his  children  even  when 
he  pent  tnem  in  this  prison-house  of 
flesh,  appointed  to  arouse  in  them 
dim  recollections  of  that  real  world 
of  souls  whence  they  came.  Awak- 
ened once  to  them ;  seeing  through 
the  veil  of  sense  and  fact,  the  spiri- 
tual truth  of  which  they  are  but  the 
accidental  garment,  concealing  the 
very  thing  which  they  make  palpa- 
ble, the  philosopher  may  neglect  the 
fact  for  the  doctrine,  the  shell  for 
the  kernel,  the  body  for  the  soul,  of 
which  it  is  but  the  symbol  and  the 
vehicle.  What  matter,  then,  to  the 
pliilosopher  whether  these  names  of 
men,  Hector  or  Priam,  Helen  or 
Achilles,  were  ever  visible  as  phan- 
toms of  flesh  and  blood  before  the 
eyes  of  men  ?  What  matter  whether 
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^ej  spoke  or  thought  as  he  of  Scios 
says  they  did  ?  Wnat  matter,  even, 
whether  he  himself  ever  had  earthly 
life  P  The  book  is  here — the  word 
which  men  call  his.  Let  the 
thoughts  thereof  have  been  at  first 
whose  they  may,  now  they  are  mine. 
I  have  taken  them  to  myself,  and 
thought  them  to  myself,  and  made 
them  parts  of  my  own  soul.  Nay, 
they  were  and  ever  will  be  parts  of 
me ;  for  they,  even  as  the  poet  was, 
even  as  I  am,  are  but  a  part  of  the 
universal  soul.  What  matter,  then, 
what  nights  mwup  around  those 
mighty  thou^ts  of  ancient  seers  P 
Let  others  try  to  reconcile  the  Cyclic 
fragments,  or  vindicate  the  Catalogue 
of  snips.  What  has  the  philosopher 
lost,  though  the  former  were  proved 
to  be  contradictory,  and  the  latter 
interpolated  P  The  thoughts  are 
there,  and  ours.  Let  us  open  our 
hearts  lovingly  to  receive  them,  from 
whence  soever  they  may  have  come. 
As  in  men,  so  in  books ;  the  soul  is 
all  with  which  our  souls  must  deal ; 
and  the  soul  of  the  book  is  whatso- 
ever beautiful,  and  true,  and  noble, 
we  can  find  in  it.  It  matters  not  to 
us  whether  the  poet  was  altogether 
conscious  of  the  meanings  which  we 
can  find  in  him.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  to  him,  the  meanings 
must  be  there;  for  were  they  not 
there  to  be  sden,  how  could  we  see 
them  P  There  are  those  among  the 
uninitiate  vulgar — and  those,  too, 
who  carry  under  the  phHosophic 
cloak  hearts  still  uninitiate — who 
revile  such  interpretations  as  merely 
the  sophistic  ana  arbitrary  sports  of 
fancy.  It  lies  with  them  to  show 
what  Homer  meant,  if  our  spiritual 
meanings  be  absurd;  to  tell  the 
world  why  Homer  is  admirable,  if 
that  for  which  we  hold  him  up  to 
admiration  does  not  exist  in  nim. 
Will  they  say  that  the  admiration 
which  he  has  enjoyed  for  ages  was 
inspired  by  that  which  seems  to  be 
his  first  and  literal  meaning  P  And 
more,wiU  they  venture  to  impute 
that  literal  meaning  to  him  P  Can 
they  suppose  that  the  divine  soul  of 
Homer  could  degrade  itself  to  write 
of  actual  and  physical  feastings,  and 
nuptials,  and  dances,  actual  nightly 
thefts  of  horses,  actual  fidelity  of 
dogs  and  swineherds,  actual  inter- 
marriages between  deities  and  men, 
or  that  it  is  this  seeming  vulgarity 
which  has  won  for  him  from  the 


wisest  of  every  age  the  title  of  the 
father  of  poetry  P  Degrading 
thought !  fit  only  for  the  coarse  and 
sense-bound  tribe  who  can  appre- 
ciate nothing  but  what  is  palpable 
to  sense  and  sight !  As  soon  believe 
the  Christian  scriptures,  when  they 
tell  us  of  a  deity  who  has  hands  and 
feet,  eyes  and  ears,  who  condescends 
to  command  the  patterns  of  furni- 
ture and  culinary  utensils,  and  is 
made  perfect  by  being  bom — dis- 
gusting tliought ! — ^as  the  son  of  a 
viUage  maid^,  and  defiHng  himself 
with  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  the 
lowest  slaves !' 

'  It  is  false !  blasphemous  !  The 
scriptures  cannot  lie !'  cried  a  voice 
from  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

It  was  Philammon's.  He  had 
been  listening  to  the  whole  lecture, 
and  yet  not  so  much  listening  as 
watching,  in  bewilderment,  the 
beauty  of  the  speaker,  the  grace  of 
her  action,  the  melody  of  her  voice, 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  maze  of 
her  rhetoric,  as  it  glittered  before 
his  mind's  eye,  like  a  cobweb  dia- 
monded with  dew.  A  sea  of  new 
thoughts  and  questions,  if  not  of 
doubts,  came  rushing  in  at  every 
sentence  on  his  acute  Greek  intel- 
lect, idl  the  more  plentifully  and 
irresistibly  because  nis  speculative 
faculty  was  as  yet  altogether  waste 
and  empiy,  undefended  by  any  sci- 
entific culture  from  the  inrushing 
flood.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
l^e  root-questions  of  all  thought — 
•  What  am  I,  and  where  P'  *  What 
can  I  know  P'  And  in  the  half-terri- 
fied  struggle  with  them,  he  had  all 
but  forgotten  the  purpose  for  which 
he  entered  the  lecture-hall.  He  felt 
that  he  must  break  the  spell.  Was 
she  not  a  heathen  and  a  false  pro- 
phetess P  Here  was  something  tzin- 
gible  to  attack ;  and  half  in  mdi^- 
nation  at  the  blasphemy,  half  m 
order  to  force  himself  into  action, 
he  had  sprung  up  and. spoken. 

A  yeu  arose.  *  Turn  the  monk 
out  !*  *  Throw  the  rustic  through 
the  window!'  cried  a  dozen  young 
gentlemen.  Several  of  the  most 
valiant  began  to  scramble  over  the 
benches  up  to  him ;  and  Fhilammon 
was  congratulating  himself  on  the 
near  approach  of  a  glorious  martyr- 
dom, when  Hypatia's  voice,  calm 
and  silvery,  stilled  the  tumult  in  a 
moment. 
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'  Let  the  youtli  listen*  gentlemen,  wisdom.    For  well  said  Abamnflii 

He  is  but  a  monk  and  a  plebeian,  the  Teacher,  that '  the  soul  comristed 

and  knows  no  better ;  he  nas  been  first  of  harmony  and  rhythm,  and 

taught   thus.     Let   him   sit   here  ere  it  save  itself  to  the  body,  had 

quietly,  and  perhaps  we  may  be  able  listenea   to   the   divine   hannony. 

to  teach  him  othervrise.'  Therefore  it   is  that   when,  afwr 

And  without  interrupting,  even  baring  come  into  a  body,  it  heaa 

by  a  change  of  tone,  the  tl^ead  of  such  melodies  as  most  presexre  the 

her  discourse,  she  continued —  diyine  footstep  of  barmoi^,  it  em- 

'  Listen,  then,  to  a  passage  firom  braces   such,  and   reoollects  from 

the  sixth  book  of    the  Iliad,  in  them  that  divine  hannony,  and  is  imr 

which  last  night  I  seemed  to  see  peikd  to  it,  and  finds  its  home  in  i^ 


glimpses  of  some  mighty  myster]^.  and  shares  of  it  as  moeh  as  it 

X  on  Know  it  well:  yet*I  will  read  it  share." 
to  yon ;  the  very  sound  and  pomp  of         And  therewith  feU  onFiulammoii's 

that  ffreat  verse  may  tune  our  souls  ear,  for  the  first  time,  the  mi^^ily 

to  a  fit  key  for  the  reception  of  lofty  thunder-roU  of  Homer's  metre. 

So  spoke  the  Btewardeas :  but  Hector  nuhed 

From  the  hoiue,  the  same  way  back,  down  stately  sinets. 

Through  the  broad  city,  to  the  Scaian  gates^ 

Whereby  he  must  go  fturth  towaxd  ihe  plain. 

There  running  toward  him  came  Andromache, 

His  ample-dowered  wife,  Eetion'a  child — 

Eetion  the  great-hearted,  he  who  dwelt 

In  Theb6  under  Places,  and  the  woods 

Of  Places,  ruling  over  Eilic  men. 

His  daughter  wedded  Hector  brasen-helmed. 

And  met  him  then ;  and  with  her  came  a  mud. 

Who  bore  in  arms  a  playful-hearted  babe. 

An  utfitnt  still,  akin  to  some  fiur  star. 

Only  and  well-loved  child  of  Heetor's  houas^ 

Whom  he  bad  named  Soamandrios,  but  the  rest 

Astyanaz,  because  his  sire  alone 

Upheld  the  weal  of  Ilion  the  holy. 

He  smiled  in  silenoe,  looking  on  his  child : 

But  she  stood  close  to  him,  with  many  tears ; 

And  hung  upon  his  hand,  and  spoke,  and  called  him. 

*  My  hero,  thy  great  heart  will  wear  thee  out ; 
Thou  pitiest  not  thine  infimt  child,  nor  me 
The  hapless,  soon  to  be  tiiy  widow ;  sure 
The  Gmseks  will  slay  thee,  falling  one  and  all 
Upon  thee :  but  to  me  were  sweeter  &r, 
^viog  lost  thee,  to  die ;  no  cheer  to  me 
Will  come  thenceforth,  if  thou  shonldst  meet  thy  late ; 
Woes  only :  mother  have  I  none,  nor  sire. 
"For  that  my  sire  divine  Achilles  slew. 
And  wasted  utterly  the  pleasant  homes 
Of  Kilic  folk  in  Theb^  lofty-walled. 
And  slew  Eetion  with  the  sword ;  yet  spared 
To  strip  the  dead :  awe  kept  his  soul  from.  that. 
Therefore  he  burnt  him  in  his  graven  arms, 
And  heaped  a  mound  above  him ;  and  around 
The  damsels  of  the  ^gis-holding  Eeus, 
The  nymphs  who  haunt  the  upland,  planted  elms. 
And  seven  brothers  bred  with  me  in  the  halls^ 
All  in  one  day  went  down  to  Hades  there ; 
For  all  of  them  swift-foot  Achilles  alew 
Beside  the  la^  kine  and  snow-white  sheep. 
And  her,  my  mother,  who  of  late  was  queen 
Beneath  the  woods  of  Places,  he  brought  here 
Among  his  other  spoils ;  yet  set  her  firee 
Again,  receiving  ransom  rich  and  great. 
But  Artemis,  whose  bow  is  all  her  joy, 
Smote  her  to  death  within  her  &ther's  halls. 
Hector !  so  thou  art  &ther  to  me  now. 
Mother,  and  brother,  and  husband  fiur  and  strong ! 
Oh,  come  now,  pity  me,  and  stay  thou  here 
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Upon  the  tower,  nor  make  tky  child  an  orphan 
And  Die  thy  wife  a  widow ;  range  the  men 
Here  by  the  fig-tree,  where  the.  city  lies 
Lowest,  and  where  the  wall  can  well  be  scaled ; 
For  here  three  times  the  best  have  tried  the  assault 
Ronnd  either  Ajast,  and  Idomenens, 
And  ronnd  the  Atridai  both,  and  T^eus'  son. 
Whether  some  cunning  seer  taught  them  craft. 
Or  their  own  spirit  stirred  and  drove  them  on/ 

llien  spake  tall  Hector,  with  the  glancing  helm : 
'All  this  I  too  have  w»tched,  my, wife ;  yet  much 
I  hold  in  dread  the  acorn  of  IVojan  men 
And  Trojan  women,  with  their  trailing  shawls^ 
If,  like  a  coward,  I  should  skulk  from  war. 
Beside,  I  have  no  lust  to  stay ;  I  have  leomt 
Aye  to  be  bold,  and  lead  the  van  of  fight, 
To  win  my  Either,  and  myself,  a  name. 
For  well  I  know,  at  heart  and  in  my  thought. 
The  day  vrill  come  when  Hies  the  holy 
Shall  lie  in  heaps,,  and  Priam,  and  tfaie  folk 
Of  ashen-speardd  Priam,  perish  ail. 
But  yet  no  woe  to  eome  to  Trojan  men, 
Nor  even  to  Hecabe,  nor  Priam  king, 
Nor  to  my  brothers,  who  shall  roll  in  dnat, 
Many  and  fiur,  beneath  the  strokes  of  £oes. 
So  moves  me,  as  doth  thine,  when  thou  shalt  go 
Weeping,  led  off  by  some  brass-hameased  Qreek, 
Bobbed  of  the  daylight  of  thy  liberty, 
To  weave  in  Aigos  at  another's  loom. 
Or  bear  the  water  of  Messeis  home. 
Or  Hypereia,  with  unseemly  toik, 
While  heavy  do<Hn  oonslrains  thee,  and  perohnnto 
The  folk  may  say.  who  see  thy  tears  run  down, 
'ThU  was  the  wife  of  Hector,  best  in  fight 
At  Ilium,  of  honie*taming  Trojan  man.' 
So  will  they  say  perchanoe ;  while  unto  thee 
New  grief  will  eome,  for  such  a,  husband's  los^ 
Who  might  have  warded  off  the  day  of  thralL 
But  may  the  soil  be  heaped  above  my  corpse 
Before  1  hear  thy  shriek,  and  see  thy  shame  1' 

He  spoke,  and  stretehed  his  arms  to  take  tiie  child : 
But  back  the  child  upon  his  nurse's  breast 
Shrank  crying,  frightened  at  his  father's  looks, 
Fearing  the  brass  and  crest  of  horse's  hair 
Which  waved  above  the  helmet  tenibly. 
Then  out  that  &ther  dear  and  mother  laughed^ 
And  fflorious  Hector  took  the  helmet  off. 
And  hud  it  gleaming  on  the  ffround,  and  kiia'd 
His  darling  child,  and  danced  him  in  his  anns ; 
And  spoke  in  prayer  to  Zeus  and  all  the  gods : 
'  Zeu,  and  ye  other  gods,  oh  grant  that  this 
My  chHd,  Uke  me,  may  ffrow  the  champion  here. 
As  good  in  strength,  and  rule  with  might  in  Troy. 
That  men  may  say,  '  The  boy  is  better  &r 
Than  was  his  sire,'  when  he  returns  fi:om  war. 
Bearing  a  gory  harness,  having  slain 
A  foeman,  and  his  mother's  heart  rejoice.' 
Thus  saying,  on  the  hands  of  his  dear  wife 
He  laid  the  child ;  and  the  received  him  baok 
In  fragrant  bosom,  smiling  through  her  tears.* 

*  The  above  lines  are  not  meant  as  a  '  translation,'  but  as  a  humble  attempt 
*to  give  the  literal  sense  in  some  sort  of  metre.  It  would  be  an  act  of  arrogance 
even  to  aim  at  success  where  Pope  and  Chapman  fiuled.  It  is  simply,  I  believe, 
impossible  to  render  Homer  into  English  •verse;  because,  for  one  reason  among 
many,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  pomp  of  sound,  which  invests  with  grandev 
his  most  common  words.  How  can  any  skill  represent  the  rhythm  of  Homeric  Chreek 
in  a  language  which — to  take  the  mat  verse  which  comes  to  hand — ^transfomM 
'  boos  megaloio  boeien,'  into  '  great  ox's  hide'  ? 
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'  Such  is  the  myth.  Do  you  fancy 
that  in  it  Homer  meant  to  hand 
down  to  the  admiration  of  ages  such 
earthly  commonplaces  as  a  mother's 
brute  affection,  and  the  terrors  of 
an  infant?  Surely  the  deeper  in- 
sight of  the  philosopher  may  be 
allowed,  without  the  reproach  of 
fancifulness,  to  see  in  it  the  adum- 
bration of  some  deeper  mystery. 

*  The  elect  soul,  for  instance — ^is 
not  its  name  Astyanax,  king  of  the 
city;  by  the  fact  of  its  ethereal 
parentage,  the  leader  and  lord  of  all 
around  it,  though  it  knows  it  not  P 
A  child  as  yet,  it  lies  upon  the 
fragrant  bosom  of  its  mother  JN'ature, 
the  nurse  and  yet  the  enemy  of 
man — Andromache,  as  the  poet 
well  names  her,  because  she  fights 
with  that  bein^,  when  grown  to 
man's  estate,  whom  as  a  child  she 
nourished.  Fair  is  she,  yet  unwise ; 
pampering  us,  after  the  fashion  of 
mothers,  with  weak  indulgences; 
fearing  to  send  us  forth  into  the 
great  realities  of  speculation,  there 
to  forget  her  in  the  pursuit  of  glory, 
she  would  have  us  wile  away  our 
prime  within  the  harem,  and  play 
for  ever  round  her  knees.  And 
has  not  the  elect  soul  a  father,  too, 
whom  it  knows  not?  Hector,  he 
who  is  without — ^unconfined,  uncon- 
ditioned by  Nature,  yet  its  husband? 
— the  all-pervading  plastic  Soul,  in- 
forming, organising,  whom  men  call 
Zeus  the  lawgiver,  ^ther  ^e  fire, 
Osiris  the  lifegiver ;  whom  here  the 
poet  has  set  forth  as  the  defender 
of  the  mystic  city,  the  defender  of 
harmony,  and  order,  and  beauty 
throi^hout  the  universe?  Apart 
sits  his  great  father — ^Priam,  the  first 
of  existences,  father  of  many  isons, 
the  Absolute  Beasoh;  unseen,  tre- 
mendous, immoveable,  in  ^tant 
glory ;  yet  himself  amenable  to  that 
abysmal  unity  which  Homer  calls 
Fate.  The  Source  of  all  which  is,  yet 
in  Itself  Nothing,  unnameable,  with- 
out predicate. 

'  From  It  and  for  It  the  universal 
Soul  thrills  through  the  whole  cre- 
ation, doing  the  behests  of  Hiat 
IKeason  from  which  it  overflowed,  un- 
willingly, into  the  storm  and  crowd 
of  material  appearances;  warring 
with  the  brute  forces  of  sross  matter, 
crushing  all  which  is  ioul  and  dis- 
sonant to  itself,  and  clasping  to 
its  bosom   the   beautiful,    and  all 


wherein  it  discovers  its  own  reflex; 
impressing  on  it  its  signature,  re- 
producing from  it  its  own  likeness, 
whether  star,  or  dsmon,  or  soul  of 
the  elect  :»-and  yet,  as  the  poet 
hints  in  anthropomorphic  language, 
haunted  all  the  while  by  a  sadness 
— weighed  down  amid  all  its  labours 
by  the  sense  of  a  fate — by  the 
thought  of  that  First  One  from 
whom  the  Soul  is  originally  de- 
scended —  from  whom  it,  and  its 
father  the  S.ea8on  before  it,  parted 
•themselves  when  they  dared  to  think 
and  act,  and  assert  their  own  free- 
will. 

'And  in  the  meanwhile,  alas! 
Hector,  the  father,  fights  around, 
while  his  children  sleep  and  feed} 
and  he  is  away  in  the  wars,  and 
they  know  lum  not  —  know  not 
that  they  the  individuals  are  but 
parts  of  him  the  universal.  And 
yet  at  moments-— oh !  thrice  blessed 
they  whose  celestial  parentage 
has  made  such  moments  part  of 
their  appointed  destiny  —  at  mo- 
ments flashes  on  the  human  child 
the  intuition  of  the  unutterable 
secret.  In  the  spangled  gloiy  of 
the  summer  night — ^in  the  roar  of 
the  Nile-flood,  sweeping  down  fer- 
tility in  every  wave — ^in  the  awful 
depths  of  the  temple  shrine—in  the 
wild  melodies  of  old  Orohic  singers, 
or  before  the  imaees  of  those  gods 
of  whose  perfect  beauty  the  divine 
theosophists  of  Grreece  caught  a 
fleeting  shadow,  and  with  the  sudden 
might  of  artistic  ecstacy  smote  it» 
as  l)y  an  enchanter's  wand,  into  an 
eternal  sleep  of  snowy  stone — in 
these  there  flashes  on  the  inner  eye 
a  vision  beautiful  and  terrible,  of 
a  force,  an  energy,  a  soul,  an  ides, 
one  and  yet  miUion-fold,  rush- 
ing through  all  created  things,  like 
the  wind  across  a  lyre,  thrilling 
the  strings  into  celestial  harmony- 
one  Ufe-Blood  through  the  million 
veins  of  the  universe,  from  one 
great  imseen  heart,  whose  thun- 
derous pulses  the  mind  hears  ^ 
away,  beating  for  ever  in  the  abys- 
mal solitude,  beyond  the  heavens 
and  the  galaxies,  beyond  the  spaces 
and  the  tmies,  themselves  but  veins 
and  runnels  from  its  all-teeming  sea. 
'Happy,  thrice  happy  they  who 
once  have  dared,  even  tnough  breath- 
less, blinded  witli  tears  of  awful  joy. 
struck  down  upon  their  knees  u) 
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utter  Helplessness,  as  they  feel  them- 
selves but  dead  leaves  in  the  wind 
which  sweeps  the  universe — happy 
they  who  have  dared  to  gaze,  if  out 
foran  instant,  on  the terrorof  thatglo- 
rious  pageant;  who  have  not,  like  the 
young  Astyanax,  clung  shrieking  to 
the  breast  of  mother  Nature,  scared 
by  the  heaven-wide  flash  of  Hector's 
arms  and  the  glitter  of  his  rainbow- 
crest  !  Happy,  thrice  happy !  even 
though  then:  eye-bails,  Diasted  by 
excess  of  light,  wither  to  ashes  in 
their  sockets ! — ^Were  it  not  a  noble 
end  to  have  seen  Zeus,  and  die  like 
Semele,  burnt  up  by  his  glory  P 
Happy,  thrice  happy !  though  their 
mina  reel  from  me  divine  intoxica- 
tion, and  the  hogs  of  Circe  call 
them  henceforth  madmen  and  en- 
thusiasts. Enthusiasts  they  are; 
for  Deity  is  in  them,  and  they  in  It. 
For  the  time,  this  burden  of  indi- 
viduality vanishes,  and  recognising 
themselves  as  portions  of  the  univer- 
sal Soul,  they  rise  upward,  through 
and  beyond  tnat  Season  from  whence 
the  soul  proceeds,  to  the  fount  of 
all — ^the  ineffable  and  Supreme  One 
— and  seeing  It,  become  by  that 
act,  portions  of  Its  essence.  They 
spealc  no  more,  but  It  speaks  in 
them,  and  their  whole  bein^,  trans- 
muted by  that  glorious  simhght  into 
whose  rays  they  have  dared,  like 
the  eagle,  to  gaze  without  shrinking, 
becomes  a  harmonious  vehicle  for 
the  words  of  Deity,  and  passive 
itself,  utters  the  secrets  of  the 
immortal  gods.  What  wonder  if 
to  the  brute  mass  they  seem 
aa  dreamers  P  Be  it  so.  Smile 
if  you  will!  But  ask  me  not 
to  •  teach  you  things  unspeakable, 
above  all  sciences,  which  the  word- 
battle  of  dialectic,  the  discursive 
struggles  of  reason  can  never  reach, 
but  which  must  be  seen  only,  and 
when  seen  confessed  to  be  unspeak- 
able. Hence,  thou  unbeliever  of 
the  academy ! — Whence,  thou  sneering 
Cynic! — hence,  thou  sense -wor- 
shipping Stoic,  who  fanciest  that  the 
som  is  to  derive  her  knowledge 
from  those  material  appearances 
which  she  herself  creates!  .... 

hence ;  and  yet,  no :  stay,  and 

sneer,  if  you  will !  It  is  but  a  little 
time — a  few  days  longer  in  this 
prison-house  of  our  degradation,  and 
each  thing  shall  return  to  its  own 
fountain;   the   blood-drop   to   the 


abysmal  heart,  and  the  water  to  the 
river,  and  the  river  to  the  shining 
sea;  and  the  dew-drop  which  feu 
from  heaven  shall  rise  to  heaven 
again,  shaking  off  the  dust-grains 
which  weighed  it  down,  thawed  from 
the  earth-frost  which  chained  it 
here  to  herb  and  sward,  upward 
and  upward  ever  through  stars  and 
suns,  throush  gods,  and  through  the 
parents  of  tne  gods,  purer  and  purer 
through  successive  lives,  till  it  enters 
into  ^e  Nothing,  which  is  all,  and 
find  its  home  at  last.'  .... 

And  the  speaker  stopped  suddenly, 
her  eyes  glkenin^  wfth  tears,  her 
whole  figure  trembling  and  dilating- 
with  rapture.  She  remained  for  a  mo- 
ment motionless,  gazing  earnestly  at 
her  audience,  as  if  in  nopes  of  ex- 
citing in  them  some  kindred  glow ;. 
and  then  recovering  herself,  added 
in  a  more  tender  tone,  not  quite  un- 
mixed with  sadness — 

*Gk)  now,  my  pupils.  Hypatia. 
has  no  more  for  you  to-day.  Gro> 
now,  and  spare  ner  at  least  — 
woman  as  sne  is  after  all  —  the 
shame  of  finding  that  she  has 
given  you  too  much,  and  lifted  the 
veil  or  Isis  before  eyes  which  are 
not  enough  purified  to  behold  the 
glory  of  uie  goddess. — Farewell  !* 

She  ended :  and  Fhilammon,  the 
moment  that  the  speU  of  her  voice 
was  taken  off  him,  sprung  up,  and 
hurried  out  through  the  corridor 
into  the  street 

So  beautiful !  So  calm  and  mer- 
cifol  to  him!  So  enthusiastic  to- 
wiurds  all  which  was  noble!  Had 
not  she,  too,  spoken  of  the  unseen 
world,  of  the  hope  of  immortality,, 
of  the  conquest  of  the  spirit  over 
the  flesh,  just  as  a  Christian  might 
have  done  P  Was  the  gulf  between 
tiiem  so  infinite  P  If  so,  why  had 
her  aspirations  awakened  echoes  in 
his  own  heart — echoes,  too,  just 
such  as  the  prayers  and  lessons  of 
the  Laura  used  to  awaken  P  If  the 
fruit  was  so  like,  must  not  the  root 
be  like  alsoP  ....  Could  that  be  a 
counterfeit  P  That  a  minister  of 
Satan  in  the  robes  of  an  angel  of 
light  P  Light,  at  least,  it  was — 
purity,  simplicity,  courage,  earnest- 
ness, tenderness,  flashed  out  from 

eye,  lip,  gesture A  heathen, 

who  disbelieved  P  ....  What  was 
the  meaning  of  it  all  P 
•But  the  finishing  stroke  yet  re- 
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their  minds,  perliapfl  to  their  liyes, 
the  patterns  of  those  martyrs  who 
were  thepride,  the  glory,  the  heir- 
loom of  Egypt  P  And  as  fij^ure  after 
figure  rose  before  his  imagination,  of 
simple  men  and  weak  women  whohad 
conquered  temptation  and  shame, 
torture  and  death,  to  live  for  ever 
on  the  lips  of  men,  and  take  their 
seats  among  the  patricians  of  the 
heavenly  court,  with  brows  glittering 
through  all  the  eternities  with  the 
martyr's  crown,  his  heart  beat  thick 
and  fast,  and  he  longed  only  for  an 
opportunity  to  dare  and  die. 

And  the  longing  begot  the  oppor- 
tunity. For  he  luid  hardly  reiomed 
his  brother  visitors  when  the  aosorb- 
ing  thought  took  word  again,  and  he 
began  questioning  them  eagerly  for 
more  information  about  Hypatia. 

On  that  point,  indeed,  he  obtained 
nothing  but  fresh  invective;  but 
when  ms  companions,  after  talking 
of  the  triumph  which  the  true  faitn 
had  gained  that  morning,  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  great  overthrow  of 
Paganism  twenty  years  before, 
nnaer  the  Patriarch  Theophilus ;  of 
Olympiodorus  and  his  mob,  who  held 
the  Serapeium  for  many  dnys  by  force 
of  armd  against  the  Christians,  mak- 
ing sallies  into  the  city,  and  tortur- 
inl  and  muiderm^  ike  prisoners 
whom  they  took ;  of  me  martyrs  who, 
among  those  very  pillars  which  over- 
himg  their  heads,  had  died  in  tor- 
ments rather  than  sacrifice  to  Sera- 
pis  ;  and  of  the  final  victory,  and 
the  soldier  who,  in  presence  of  the 
trembling  mob,  dove  the  great  jaw 
of  the  colossal  idol,  and  snapped  for 
ever  the  spell  of  heathenism,  Phi- 
lammon's  heart  burned  to  distinguish 
himself  like  that  soldier,  and  to 
wipe  out  his  quahns  of  conscience 
by  some  more  unquestionable  deed 
of  Christian  prowess.  There  were 
no  idols  now  to  break:  but  there 
was  philosophy — *Why  not  carry 
war  into  the  heart  of  the  enei^ys 
camp,  and  beard  Satan  in  his  very 
denr  Why  does  not  some  man  of  Gk>d 
go  boldly  into  the  lecture-room  of 
^e  sorceress,  and  testify  against  her 
to  her  face  P* 

'  Bo  it  yourself,  if  you  dare,'  said 
Peter.  *  We  have  no  wish  to  get 
our  brains  knocked  out  by  all  me 
profligate  young  gentlemen  in  the 
city.* 

*  I  will  do  it,'  said  Philammon. 


'  That  is  if  his  holiness  allows  you 
to  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself.* 

'Take  care,  sir,  of  your  words. 
You  revile  the  blessed  martyrs,  from 
St.  Stephen  to  St.  Telemachus,  when. 
you  call  such  a  deed  foolishness.' 

'  I  shall  most  certainly  inform  his 
holiness  of  your  insolence.' 

'Do  so,'  said  Philammon,  who, 
possessed  with  a  new  idea,  wished 
for  nothing  more.     And  there  the 

matter  dropped  for  the  time. 

«  •  •  • 

'  The  presumption  of  the  young  in 
this  generation  is  growing  insuner- 
able,  said  Peter  to  his  master  that 
evening. 

'  So  much  the  better.  They  put 
their  elders  on  their  mettle  in  the 
race  of  good  works.  But  who  has 
been  presuming  to  day  P' 

'  That  mad  boy  whom  Pambo  sent 
up  firom  the  deserts,  dared  to  ofier 
himself  as  champion  of  the  faith 
against  Hypatia.  He  actually  pro- 
posed to  go  into  her  lecture-room 
and  argue  with  her  to  her  face. 
What  mink  you  of  that  for  a  speci- 
men of  youtnM  modesty,  and  self- 
distrust  P' 

Cyril  was  silent  awhile. 

*  What  answer  am  I  to  have  ^e 
honour  of  taking  back  P  A  month's 
relegation  to  ifitria  on  bread  and 
water  P  You,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
allow  such  things  to  go  unpunished; 
indeed,  if  they  do,  there  is  an  end  to 
all  authority  and  discipline.' 
.  Cyril  was  still  silent;  while  Peter's 
brow  clouded  fast.  At  last  he 
answered 

'  The  cause  wants  martyrs.  Send 
the  boy  to  me.' 

Peter  went  down,  with  a  shrug 
and  an  expression  of  face  whidi 
looked  but  too  like  envy,  and  u^hered 
up  the  trembling  youth,  who  dropped 
on  his  knees  as  soon  as  he  entered. 

'So  you-  wish  to  go  into  the 
heathen  woman's  lecture-room  and 
defy  her.  Have  you  courage  for  it  P* 

•"God  will  give  it  me.' 

'You  will  be  murdered  by  her 
pupils.' 

'  I  can  defend  myself,'  said  Phi- 
lammon, with  a  ^udonable  glance 
downward  at  his  sinewy  umbs. 
'And  if  not:  what  death  more 
glorious  than  martyrdom  P 

Cyril  spuled  genially  enough. 
*  promise  me  two  mings. 

'  Two  thousand,  if  you  will.' 
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'  Two  are  auite  difficult  enoiigh  to 
keep.  Youtn  is  rash  in  promises, 
ana  rasher  in  forgetting  them.  Pro- 
mise me  that  whatsoever  happens, 
Ton  will  not  strike  the  first  blow.' 

'  I  do.* 

Promise  me,  again,  that  you  will 
not  argne  with  her.' 

'matthenP' 

'  Contradict,  denounce,  defy.  But 
-tdve  no  reasons.  If  you  do,  you  are 
h>st.  She  is  subtler  than  tne  ser- 
pent,  skilled  in  all  the  tricks  of 
logic ;  and  you  will  become  a  laugh- 
ing-stock, and  run  away  in  shame. 
Promise  me.' 

•I  do.' 

•  Then  go.' 

•WhenP' 

'  The  sooner  the  better.  At  what 
hour  does  the  accursed  woman 
lecture  to-morrow,  Peter  P' 

'We  saw  her  going  to  the  Museum 
at  nine  this  morning.' 

'Then  go  at  nine  to-morrow. 
There  is  money  for  you.' 

'What  is  this  forP'  asked  Phi- 
lammon,  fingering  curiously  the  first 
coins  which  he  ever  had  liandled  in 
his  Hfe.' 

'  To  pay  for  your  entrance.  To 
the  philosopher  none  enters  without 
money.    Not  so  to  ihe  Church  of 


God,  open  all  day  long  to  the  beggar 
and  the  slave.  If  you  convert  ner, 
well.  And  if  not.'  .  .  .  And  he 
added  to  himself  between  his  teeth, 
'And  if  not,  well  also — perhaps 
better.' 

'Ay!'  said  Peter,  bitterly,  as  he 
ushered  Philammon  out.  '  Go  up  to 
Samoth  Gilead,  and  prosper,  yoimg 
fool!  What  evil  spirit  sent  you 
here  to  feed  the  noble  Patriarch's 
only  weakness  P' 

'What  do  you  meanP'  asked 
Philammon  as  fiercely  as  he  dare. 

'  The  fancy  that  preachings,  and 
protestations,  and  martyrdom^  can 
drive  out  the  Canaanites,  who  can 
only  be  got  rid  of  with  the  sword  of 
the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.  His  uncle 
Theophilus  knew  that  well  enough. 
If  he  had  not,  Olympiodorus  might 
have  been  master  of  Alexandria, 
and  incense  burning  before  Serapis 
to  this  day.  Ay,  go,  and  let  her  con- 
vert you !  Touch  the  accursed  thiug, 
like  Achan,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
end  by  having  it  in  your  tent.  Keep 
company  with  the  daughters  of 
Midian,  and  see  if  you  do  not  join 
yourself  to  Baalpeor,  and  eat  the 
offerings  of  the  dead!' 

Aud  with  this  encourao;ing  sen- 
tence, the  two  parted  for  we  night. 


Chaptbb  vin. 


TBI    BAST    WIKD. 


As  Hypatia  went  forth,  the  next 
morning  in  aUher  glory,  with  acrowd 
of  phiK>8ophers  and  philosophast- 
ers,  students  and  fine  gentlemen, 
following  her  in  reverent  admiration 
across  &e  street  to  her  lecture- 
room,  a  ragged  beggar  man,  accom- 
panied by  a  huge  and  villanous-look- 
mg  dog.planted  himself  right  before 
her,  and  extending  a  d£ty  hand, 
whuied  for  an  alms. 

Hypatia,  whose  refined  taste  could 
never  endure  the  sight,  much  less 
the  contact,  of  anything  sqtudid 
and  degraded,  recoiled  a  little,  and 
bade  the  attendant  slave  get  rid  of 
the  man  with  a  coin.  Several  of  the 
younger  gentlemen,  however,  con- 
sidered memselves  adepts  in  that 
noble  art  of  'upsetting'  then  in 
vo^ue  in  the  Aj&ican  universities,  to 
which  we  aU  have  reason  enouffh  to 
be  thankful,  seeing  that  it  ourove 
Saint  Augustine  from  Carthage  to 

TOL.  XLY.  so.  CCLXVni. 


Home ;  and  they,  in  compliance  with 
the  usual  fashion  of  tormenting  any 
simple  creature  who  came  in  their 
way  by  mystification  and  insult, 
commenced  a  series  of  personal  wit- 
ticisms, .  which  the  beggar  bore 
stoically  enough.  The  coin  was 
offered  him,  but  he  blandly  put  aside 
the  hand  of  the  giver,  and  keeping 
his  place  on  the  pavement,  seemed 
inclmed  to  dispute  Hypatia's  further 
passage. 

'  What  do  you  want  P  Send  the 
wretch*  and  his  frightful  dog  away, 
gentlemen!'  said  the  poor  philoso- 
pher, in  some  trepidation. 

'I  know  that  dog,'  said  one  of 
them ;  '  it  is  Aben-Ezra's.  Where 
did  you  find  it  before  it  was  lost, 
you  rascal  P' 

'Where  your  mother  found  you 
when  she  palmed  you  off  upon  her 
goodman,  my  chud — ^in  the  slave- 
market.    Fair  Sybil,  have  you  al- 
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t&  convinced  by  Ids  argmnents,  Lord 
Holland  espoused  the  principles  of 
the  Whig  party.  Mr.  Fox  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  awakening  his 
nephew's  ambition,  and  directing 
it  Doth  by  conversation  and  corres- 
pondence, and  still  more  by  talking 
to  his  young  relative  of  his  studies, 
and  inspiring  him  with  a  love  of 
poetry. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  Lord  Holland  should  fairly 
hold  the  scales  between  his  uncle  and 
Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Burke's  intern* 
pnerate  view  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion,  says  he,  so  early  as  page  4  of 
the  volume,  is  well  known.  Its 
effect  on  the  political  party  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Mr.  Fox  were  the 
leaders,  was  to  dissolve  that  connex- 
ion, and  ultimately  to  unite  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  his  immediate 
friends  or  followers  with  the  ad- 
ministration which  they  had,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Fox,  for  nearly 
ten  years,  opposed.  Into  the  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Fox  in  1790,  his  nephew 
does  not  at  all  enter,  probably  be- 
cause he  had  felt  and  known  that 
the  mode,  manner,  and  language  of 
Burke  on  the  occasion  were  generally 
condemned  by  all  impartial  men, 
whether  Whigs  or  Tories.  When 
Burke  was  exclaiming — 'Fly  from 
the  French  constitution,'  Mr.  Fox, 
alluding  to  what  he  had  said  of  him- 
self, wmspered — *  there  is  no  loss  of 
friendship.'  I  regret  to  say  that 
there  is,  was  the  rejoinder  of  Burke — 
'  I  know  the  value  of  my  line  of  con- 
duct :  I  have  indeed  made  a  great 
sacrifice ;  I  have  done  mv  duty, 
though  I  have  lost  my  friena ;  there 
is  something  in  the  French  con- 
stitution that  envenoms  everything 
it  touches.'  Lord  HoUand  states  that 
he  had  onlv  a  school-boy  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Burke,  yet  he  avers, 
probably  on  the  authority  of  his 
uncle  and  Fitzpatrick,  that  till  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  were  sup- 
pressed, Burke  was  far  from'  dis- 
approving the  French  revolution, 
lie  mentions,  and  we  believe  truly, 
that  an  extravagant  veneration  for 
all  established  ntes  and  ceremonies 
in  religion  was  a  sentiment  long  and 
deeply  rooted  in  Burke's  mind.  He 
haa  a  conviction  that  some  estab- 
lislimentwas  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  society.  Outward  show 


and  external  pomp  he  deemed  es- 
sential to  this  end,  without  having 
any  strong  predilection  for  particular 
tenets.    '  Mr.  Fox,'  says  Lord  Hol- 
land, '  has  more  than  once  assured 
me  that  in  his  invectives  ae;ainst  Mr. 
Hastings'  indignities  to  me  Indian 
priesthood,  he  spoke  of  the  piety  of 
the  Hindoos  witn  admiration,  and  of 
their  holy  religion  and  sacred  prac- 
tices with  an  awe  bordering  on  de- 
votion.'     Lord  HoUand  we  think 
hits  upon  the  exact  truth  when  he 
states  that  Burke  loved  to  exaggerate 
everything.    When  exasperated  by 
the  shghtest  opposition,  he  always 
pushed  his  prmciples,  opinions,  or 
even  impressions  of  the  moment, 
to  the  extreme.    Of  this  a  ludicrous 
instance  is  given.     When  rceom- 
mending  spermaceti  candles  for  their 
cheapness,  he  somewhat  hastily  as- 
serted that   thev   were   equal   in 
brightness  and  other  qualities  to  the 
best  wax    tapers.      When  contra- 
dicted, he  maintained  with  earnest- 
ness, and  even  with  vehemence,  that 
they  were  infinitely  better.    When 
upon  trifies  or  upon  more  important 
subjecte,  he  was  equally  peremptory, 
extravagant,  impetuous,  and  over- 
bearing.   The  truth  of  this  remark 
is  evidenced  in  an  anecdote  related 
by  Mj.  Curwen,  M.P.  for  Cumber- 
land.   Speaking  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Fox  and  Burke,  Mr.  Curwen 
says — '  The  most  powerful  feelings 
were  manifested  on  the  adjournment 
of  the  House.  Whilst  I  was  wuting 
for  my  carriage,  Mr.  Burke  came  up 
to  me,  and  requested,  as  the  night 
was  wet,  I  would  set  him  down.    I 
could  not  refuse,  though  I  confess  I 
felt  a  reluctance  in  complying.     As 
soon  as  the  carriage  door  was  shut^ 
he  complimented  me  on  my  being 
no  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doc- 
trines of  the  French,  on  which  he 
spoke  with  great  warmth  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  he  paused,  te  afibrd 
me   an    opportunity   of  approving 
the  view  ne  had   taken  ot   those 
measures  in  the  House.     Former 
experience  had  taught  me  the  con- 
sequence of  differing  from  his  opi- 
nions, vet  at  the  moment  I  could 
not  help  feeling  disinclined  te  dis- 
guise my  sentiments.    Mr.  Burke, 
catching  hold  of  the  check-string, 
furiously  exclaimed, '  You  are  one  of 
those  people !  set  me  down.*    With 
some  oifficulty  I  restrained  him ;  we 
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had  tben  reached  Charing  Cross ;  a 
silence  ensued,  which  was  preserved 
till  we  reached  his  house  in  Gerrard 
Street,  when  he  hurried  out  of  the 
carriage  without  speaking,  and  thuB 
our  intercourse  ended/ 

The  temper  of  Mr.  Burke  was 
strangely  tinctured  with  the  irrita- 
bility ot  genius,  and  the  vehemence 
and  ener^  of  his  convictions  led 
him  to  discard  candour  and  mode- 
ration in  speaking  of  those  who  pro- 
moted or  approved  of  the  Eevolution 
in  France.  Lord  Holland  utters 
only  the  contemporary  opinion  when 
he  speaks  of  the  ffoueralunpopularity 
of  the  son  of  Mr.  Burke  (B»ichard), 
whom  he  lost  on  the  2nd  of  Au^st, 
1794,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
six. 

It  is  however  goinf  somewhat  too 
far  to  state,  'that  Eichard  Burke  had 
every  quality  that  could  render  him 
disagreeable  to  other  persons,  and 
no  great  talents  to  counterbalance 
them.'  Bichard  Burke  had  for  a 
short  time  officiated  as  Secretary 
to  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland ; 
but  he  had  in  that  country  rendered 
himself  so  unpopular  that  he  was 
greatiy  disliked.  He  was  also  gene- 
raUy  disliked  by  the  Opposition ;  but 
though  querulous  and  unhappy  in 


temper,  he  was  not  the  odious  being 
represented  by  Lord  Holland.  One 
thmg  is  certam,  that  he  deeply  loved 
and  reverenced  his  father;  ana  never 
did  father  more  love  when  living^  or 
mourn  when  dead,  a  child.  ^i£r. 
Burke,  with  parental  partialitjr,  had 
formed  the  very  highest  opinion  of 
the  talents  of  nis  son,  and  among 
his  friends  had  rated  them  as  super 
rior  to  his  own.  For  some  years 
before  his  death  he  had  consulted 
him  upon  every  subject,  whether  of 
a  public  or  private  nature  that  oc- 
curred, and  very  often  followed  hia 
judgment  in  preference  to  his  own, 
where  they  happened  to  differ.  In  his 
writings,  he  speaks  of  him  as  '  the 
hope  of  his  house' — *  the  prop  of  his 
age' — '  his  other  and  better  self;' 
to  Mr.  Elliot  he  writes,  '  desolate 
at  home,  stripped  of  my  boast,  my 
hope,  my  consolation,  my  helper, 
my  counsellor,  and  my  guide.' 
Though  it  is  undoubted  that  the 
young  man  had  a  sour  and  uncon- 
troU^  temper,  it  is  certainly  not 
true,  as  stated  by  Lord  Holland, 
that  his  attachment  to  his  father 


was  his  only  virtue,  and  that  he  had 
every  quality  that  could  render  him 
dis'agreeable.  The  following  lines 
of  Burke  himself,  imitated  fi:t>m 
Dryden,  show  how  differently  he 
was  appreciated  by  the  father : — 

As  precious  gums  are  not  for  common 

fire, 
They  bnt  perfume  the  temple,  and  expire; 
So  he  was  soon  exhaled,  and  vanisfied 

henoe, 
A  short  sweet  odour  at  a  vast  expense. 

Lord  Holland  is  much  nearer  the 
truth  in  speakingof  Burke's  conduct 
on  the  Canada  Bill.  There  his  ill- 
temper  and  virulence  broke  out, 
forming  a  disadvantageous  contrast 
to  the  gentleness  and  amenity  of  Fox. 
It  is  now  certain,  not  merely  on  the 
authority  of  Lord  Holland  and  of 
Mr.  Allen  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion,  but  on  the  authority  of  Dud- 
ley North,  who  was  then  Member 
for  Banbury,  that  Burke's  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  vehement  and  un- 
reasonable to  a  degree.  Fox's  demean- 
our was  gentle  and  gentlemanly, 
whereas  Burke  exhibited  temper  and 
virulence.  Lord  Holland  properly 
acquits  the  great  writer  and  political 
phuosopherof  dishonesty,  and  admits 
that  though  the  pension  was  the 
reward  of  his  conduct,  he  was  not 
actuated  by  the  hope  of  obtaining 
it.  Lord  Holland,  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  unscrupulous  eagerness 
of  a  partisan,  says,  it  was  the  policy 
of  Pitt  to  foment  in  the  Whig  party 
the  divisions  which  Burke  had  pro- 
duced ;  but  we  do  not  beHeve  that 
the  son  of  the  great  Commoner  pur- 
sued this  policy  with  quadrumanous 
activity,  as  Burke  is  said,  on  the 
authorify  of  Mr.  B.  Allen,  to  have 
described  it.  There  was  nothing 
•  of  the  monkey  in  the  composition 
of  Burke.  Lord  Holland,  in  his  too 
disparaging  estimate  of  this  greatest 
of  modem  statesmen,  does  not — ^in- 
deed he  could  not — deny  him  com- 
prehension of  mind  and  fertility  of 
genius ;  but  he  doubts,  as  many  of 
his  adinirers  have  doubted,  his  wis- 
dom of  design  and  his  judgment  in 
action.  Bectitude  of  intennon,  and 
disinterestedness  of  conduct  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed,  but  he  was  of 
too  vehement  and  hc^idloug  a  nature 
to  have  been  always  governed  by 
justice,  temper,  and  mcSeration. 

A  meeting  of  the  Whigs  was  held 
to  consider  this  great  schism  be* 
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tw^een  Fox  and  Burke,  on  which 
Lord  Holland  says  not  a  sioffle 
word.  Neither  does  he  quote  we 
following  resolution,  which  appeared 
in  the  official  organ  of  the  Whigs, 
the  Mormng  Chronicle,  of  the  12th 
of  May,  1791:— 

"The  great  and  firm  body  of  the 
Whigs  of  Eogland,  tme  to  their  prin- 
dpltty  have  dedded  on  the  dispnte  be- 
tween Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Bnrke;  and 
the  finrmer  is  declared  to  hte^  main- 
tained the  pure  doctrines  by  which  they 
are  bound  together,  and  upon  whiw 
they  have  invariably  acted.    The  conse- 

2uence  is,  that  Mr.  Burke  retires  from 
Parliament.'  Mr.  Burke,  in  alluding  to 
this  resolution,  said,  that  '  he  knew  he 
was  excommunicated  by  one  party,  and 
that  he  was  too  old  to  seek  another; 
and  though  in  his  age  he  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  meet  this  disgrace, 
yet  he  disdained  to  make  any  recantik 
tion,  and  did  not  care  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  any  man  in  the  Hoose, 
either  on  one  side  or  the.  other.' 

A  well  known  and  much  respected 
Whig,  Mr.  Smyth,  the  professor  of 
history  at  Cambridge,  thus  speaks  of 
this  dispnte : 

Fox  declared  that  Burke  had  been 
his  master,  and  that  he  had  learned 
everything  from  him  that  he  could  sup- 
pose he  knew.  And  at  a  subsequent 
period  Mr.  Burke,  when  his  end  was 
now  fiiat  approaching,  declared,  in  like 
manner,  that  Mr.  Fox  '  was  bom  to  be 
loved.'  He  had  indeed  shown  himself 
bom  to  be  loved  in  this  very  altercation 
with  Mr.  Burke  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  all  those  mutual  merits^ 
those  ties  of  generous  sympathy  and 
kindred  genius,  all  at  this  unhappy 
moment  was  overpowered  and  founa  to 
be  in  vain ;  and  uiis  memorable  conflict 
in  the  history  of  mankind  between  the 
new  and  the  old  opinions,  which  had 
already  produced  such  extraordinary 
events  in  France,  and  was  to  be  followed 
by  such  convulsions  in  that  country  and 
in  Europe,  was  first  to  be  marked  by  a 
conflict  and  convulsion  of  two  of  the 
greatest  minds  that  had  yet  been  given 
to  our  Parliaments  by  the  free  Constitu- 
tion of  England. — French  Sewd.,  85,  86. 

On  the  society  so  often  spoken  of, 
called  the  Friendi  of  the  People, 
Lord  Holland  throws  some  light. 
He  tells  ns  it  was  originally  founded 
withont  the  knowl^lge,  certainly 
without  the  sanction,  of  Mr.  Fox. 
Amon^  the  earlier  members  were 
the  'mipetnons'  Grey,  the  rest* 
lessly  active  Lauderdale,  Whitbread, 
LarnDton,  and  Tiemey.     But  Mr. 


Fox  nerer  was  a  member  of  it.  It 
originated  in  a  conversation  alter 
dinner  at  Lord  Porchester's,  who 
was  very  active  in  promoting  it 
while  under  discussion,  but  who, 
when  Mr.  Francis  brought  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  to  reduce  the  resolutiims 
to  writmg ,  declined  adding  his  sig- 
nature, ^serving  that  they  wouM 
not  be  republican  enough  for  him. 
In  a  few  months  Lord  Porchester 
arraigned  the  society  as  seditious, 
and  obtained  the  Earidom  of  Car* 
narvon;  on  whidi  Mr.  Fox  {plea- 
santly observed  that  he  was  right 
in  saying  the  association  was  not  so 
republican  as  he  wished,  for  if  it 
had  been  he  would  prolmbly  have 
got  a  Marquisate.  This  was  llie 
noble  Lord  who,  though  of  the 
party  of  the  Whigs,  so  vigorouriy 
opposed  the  Bef<»m  Bill  of  Lord 
Qrej  in  1831  and  1832,  and  who 
said  that  the  man  who  brought  it 
forward  must  have  the  head  of  a 
madman  and  the  heart  of  a  traitor. 

Lord  Holland  calls  him  a  sensible 
and  sincere  man,  a  friend  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  and  though 
perhaps  too  ea^r  a  disputant, 
neither  unusefril  m  public  nor  dis- 
agreeable in  private  life.  It  ia 
remarkable  that  none  of  Mr.  Foz'a 
immediate  and  personal  friends, 
Fitzpatrick,  Hare,  or  Lord  Hobert 
Spencer,  ever  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 
Fitzpatrick  was  oontemporarY  at 
Eton  with  Fox,  the  Duke  of  Lein* 
ster,  and  Lord  Carhsle — ^was  ahK> 
contemporary  with  Fox  at  Oxford, 
and  fiUed  the  situation  of  Secretary 
at  War  in  1783  and  1806--with 
Fox  he'  had  early  made  a  Journey 
to  Paris.  Both  are  descnoed  by 
Madame  du  Defiand  and  Madame 
Necker  as  united  in  friendship,  in 
tastes,  and  in  pleasures,  and  it 
therefore  may  be  supjjosed  that  if 
Fox  had  approved  of  ^s  association 
either  Fitzpatrick  or  Lord  Bobert 
Spencer  would  have  become  mem- 
bers of  it. 

On  Windham  the  volume  bdbre 
U8  contains  some  readable  Rosaip. 
On  the  first  publication  of  Mr. 
Burke'spamphlet,saysLordHoUand, 
'he  condemned  the  principles  and 
ridiculed  the  uerformance  with  frJl 
as  much  freedom  as  the  laws  of  long 
friendship  would  admit.'  Windham, 
in  truth,  nad  been  a  warm 
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of  the  Fiench  !Revolutioii  at  the  com- 
mencement. He  had  nrged  Fox  to 
come  over  to  France,  aa  it  was  right 
each  glorious  scenes  should  have  the 
sanction  of  an  eininent  Englishman 
attached  to  the  principles  of  Hherty. 
Lord  Holland  tells  ns  he  saw  mnoh 
of  Windham  in  Paris  in  1791.  His 
ardour  for  the  French  Eeyolntion 
had  then  abated,  though  an  excessiye 
horror  of  the  principles  which  he  had 
so  fervently  approved  had  not  as  yet 
aacceeded  to  it  m  his  mind.  He  was 
wavering  and  irresolute,  but  full  of 
ingenious  parallels  and  contrasts  on 
the  subject.  We  supped  everf  night 
together,  says  Lord  Holland,  m  com- 
pany with  Talleyrand,  at  a  French 
lady's  apartment  in  the  Louvre. 
This  lady,  though  the  noble  writer 
is  silent  as  to  the  name,  was  Madame 
Flahaut,  afterwards  Madame  de 
Souza,  Ihe  wife  of  Count  de  Flahaut 
who  was  subsequently  guillotined. 
Madame  de  Flahaut's  maiden  name 
was  FiUeul.  She  was  bom  at  the 
dbukteau  of  Longpr^,  in  Normandy, 
and  on  her  appearance  in  the  capital 
was  remarkea  for  her  beauty  and 
esprit.  Her  first  married  life  waa 
short  and  unhappy.  After  the  exe* 
eution  of  her  husband  she  escaped 
to  England,  by  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Wycombe  and  Mr.  Bobert  Smith, 
carrying  with  her  her  charming 
novel  m  AdeU  de  Senanges,  which 
we  find  called  in  the  Memoirs,  Adele 
de  Solanges.  In  London,  in  1792, 
at  her  little  lodgings  in  Halfiooioon- 
street,  Madame  Flahaut  received 
every  evening  nearly  the  same  so* 
ciety  she  had  been  accustomed  to  en- 
tertain at  the  Louvre  the  year  before. 
Talleyrand  was  then  quite  separated 
from  Chauvelin,  to  whose  mission  he 
had  been  attached,  and  was  living, 
which  Lord  Holland  does  not  state, 
in  poor  lodgingsin  Woodstock-street, 
Oxford-street,  or  as  it  was  called  in 
1792,  Oxford-road. 

Lord  Holland  tells  a  curious  anee^ 
dote  of  Chauvelin,  who,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  sumnmrily  sent  his 
passport  bv  Lord  Grenville.  TaQer* 
rand  urged  Chauvelin  to  espouse  tne 
long's  cause,  and  to  declare  his 
mission  at  end,  which  Chauvelin  re- 
fused. When  however  Lafayette 
declared  against  the  Jacobins,  and 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  march 
his  army  to  Paris  and  rescue  the 
king,  Chauvelin,  with  great  emotioui 


and  strutting  across  the  room  with 
strong  gesticulations  declared,  that 
he  as  nis  ambassador  should  be  the 
chief  instrument  in  restoring  the 
king;  that  he  would  immediately 
draw  up  and  present  a  memorial  to 
the  English  government  declaratory 
of  the  termination  of  his  mission  and 
the  illegality  of  the  government  at 
Paris.  He  presented  the  paper 
accordingly.  Ifewa  soon  arrived  of 
Lafayette's  flight  and  the  triumph  of 
title  more  violent  parties.  Chauvelin 
was  in  despair.  In  an  interview 
with  Lord  Grenville  he  conde- 
scended to  solicit  the  restoration  of 
his  paper.  Lord  Grenville  not  only 
retimied  it,  but  had  the  generosity 
and  temper  to  suppress  the  anecdote 
when  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
Chauvelin  was  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  any^at  forbear- 
ance or  delicacy  from  him. 

In  Enj^land,  m  the  autumn  of  1794 
(which  l^rd  Holland  spent  in  Den- 
mark and  the  north  of  Germany) 
the  party  of  the  Opposition  were 
diviaed,and  Lord  Qower,  our  ambas- 
sador, was  recalled  £rom  Paris.  There 
was  a  general  ferment  occasioned  by 
the  events  in  France  and  by  the 
language  of  ministers  and  their  ad- 
herents. The  Duke  of  Portland 
gave  every  man  who  approached  him 
opes  that  it  was  practicable  to  keep 
the  Whigs  toffeuer,  for  every  one 
who  spoke  to  nim  went  away  with 
the  opinion  that  he  agreed  wiw  him. 
Lord  FitzwiUiam  andMr.  Windham 
were  the  most  adverse  to  accommo- 
dation. 

There  is  a  great  defect  in  these 
Memoirs,  It  is  that  they  neither 
contain  the  date  of  the  year  nor  of 
the  month.  Thus,  when  we  are  told 
that  about  this  time  Mr.  Fox  had 
a  very  seCTet  interyiew  with  J&t. 
^tt,  m  which  the  latter  proposed  a 
coalition  of  parties,  it  may  oe  that 
the  interview  took  place  at  any 
period  in  the  years  1792-3  or  4. 

Lord  Holland  dwelb  at  consider- 
able length  on  the  character  of  Lord 
Laudenule.  He  speaks  of  hbn  as  a 
bold,  quick  and  sincere  man,  full  of 
good  affectiona  and  useful  acquire- 
ments, with  two  slight  defects — a 
res^Bsness  of  disposition,  and  a 
studied  contempt  of  general  opinion. 
His  attachment  to  Fox  was  inva- 
riable ;  there  was  no  one,  with  the 
exception  of  hiseariie8tfiiends>  whom 
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Mr.  Fox  more  confidently  coneulted 
or  thought  more  serviceable  in  pri- 
vate and  public  life.  Lord  Holland 
omits  to  tell  us  that  Lord  Lauder- 
dale had  been  for  six  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons, 
*.  e.,  from  1784  to  1790,  in  company 
with  \^  uncle,  Charles  Fox,  with 
whom  he  always  Toted.  No  man 
was  supposed  to  know  the  affairs  of 
France  better  than  Lord  Lauderdale. 
This  knowledge  was  altogether  the 
result  of  personal  inquiry  and  obser- 
vation, as  so  long  as  tho  Continent 
was  open,  he  made  an  annual  journey 
to  Paris.  He  was  a  bustlixig,  busy 
man,  meddling  in  all  things,  and 

famphleteering  in  all,  from  the 
rench  Revolution  to  the  (question 
of  Scottish  peerages.  Of  his  pam- 
phlets it  used  to  be  said — 

*  Doctor  Moire  foimd  the  words,* 
'  Doctor  Macintosh*  themunmar,' 

*  And  George  Eobinson  me  paper.' 
But  on  this  and  many  other  particu- 
lars relative  to  Lord  Lauderdale, 
Lord  Holland  is  silent.  He  does 
not  even  tell  us  that  he  ratted  irom 
the  Whigs  in  1820,  on  the  occasion 
of  Queen  Caroline's  trial.  There  is 
^so  an  amusing  character  of  the 
occentric  Lord  Stanhope,  which  we 
have  not  the  space  to  extract.  Many 
of  the  anecdotes  are  curious — some 
of  them  are  new.  Lord  Holland  does 
not  however  give  us  the  retort  of  Lord 
Korth  to  Lord  Stanhope  when  at- 
tacking one  of  the  premier's  calcula- 
tions. '  The  noble  earl,'  said  the 
witty  minister,  *  is  a  very  mat  man 
without  any  experience.  When  he 
arrives  at  experience  he  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  wonder  of  the 
age.' 

Afler  giving  us  a  lone  and  rather 
uninteresting  account  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  Lord  Holland  states  of  him- 
self that  he  sailed  for  Spain  in  the 
Jwno  frigate,  Captain  Hood  (after- 
wards Sir  Samuel),  on  March  30th, 
1793.  DuriD^  the  three  years  he 
spent  abroad  m  Spain  and  Italy,  he 
knew  little  of  English  politics  but 
what  he  learned  from  English  news- 
papers and  annual  registers.  His 
uncle,  Charles  Fox,  he  states,  wrote 
to  him  regularly,  but  no  extracts  or 
fragments  of  this  correspondence,^ 
which  would  throw  sudi  lighi  on 
contemporary  history  and  politics,  are 


S' ven.  Lord  Holland  was  joined  b^ 
ord  Wycombe,  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  at  Florence,  in  the 
autumn  of  1794.  .  The  Court  of 
Spain  was  the  onlv  Court  of  Europe 
that  took  any  public  steps  to  save 
Louis  XVI.  m>m  the  guillotine. 
The  representations  of  England,  the 
excesses  at  Paris,  and  the  state  of 
the  ministerial  and  court  factions 
at  Madrid,  soon  involved  Spain  in 
the  war.  Our  traveller  states  that 
numberless  Frenchmen  (especiaOy 
Poitevins)  who  in  various  towns  of 
Spain  discharged  the  menial  offices 
of  porters,  water-carriers,  and  ser- 
vants, were  expelled  on  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  These  poor  French- 
men having  on  their  return  to  France 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  enjoined 
by  law,  or  to  enlist  in  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  were  conducted  with- 
out mercy  to  tho  guillotine  or  the 
fusillades.  '  I  met  many,'  says  Lord 
Holland,  '  in  Navarre  hastening  to 
their  doom,  counting  their  beads  on 
the  road,  and  calling  down  vengeance 
on  the  Conventionalists  of  l^ance, 
against  whom  the  bigoted  priests  of 
Spain  had  taught  them  to  entertain 
an  abhorrence!  but  to  whose  ven- 

teance  and  persecution  they  aban- 
oned  them  without  remorse.' 
On  the  Ist  of  January,  1794,  Lord 
Holland  sailed  from  Gibraltar  to 
Toulon,  in  the  St.  C^eor^e,  of  98  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  (afterwards 
Admiral)  Sir  Thomas  Foley.  They 
learned  at  sea  that  the  French  had 
retaken  Toulon.  He  arrived  at 
Leghorn  in  the  end  of  January,  and 
liveid  for  some  days  chiefly  in  the 
society  of  our  naval  officers,  among 
whom  was  Nelson,  then  rising  to 
distinction  for  his  indefatigable  ac- 
tirity,  bravery,  and  zeal.  He  tra- 
velled afterwards  with  Lord  Gran- 
ville Leveson  through  Florence  and 
Eome  to  Kaples.  Lord  Holland 
remained  two  years  at  Florence,  and 
procured  much  information  on  the 
state  of  Italy  and  Europe,  which 
enabled  him  to  communicate  some 
intelligence  to  Mr.  Fox.  The  great 
debater  assured  his  nephew  his  in- 
telligence was  useful,  and  that  he 
more  than  once  made  use  in  p«r- 
liameut  of  the  facts  conveyed  to  him. 
Of  the  diplomatists  of  that  day 
employed  by  England  abroad.  Lord 


*  Sir  James  Macintosh  was  originally  a  physician, 
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Holland  Rt^es  no  very  flattering 
account.  One  of  tliem ,  liOrd  Hervey, 
had  personally  insulted  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany ;  and  it  was  gene- 
rally said  in  Florence  that  resent- 
ment at  the  French  minister  for 
haying  supplanted  him  in  the  good 
graces  of  a  lady  quickened  his  hatred 
of  the  French  Bepublic.  Lord 
Heryey  was  recallea.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  some  man  of  experience 
and  conciliatory  manners  would  have 
been  selected  as  his  successor ;  but 
Mr.  W.  Wyndham  began  his  career 
by  horsewhipping  in  the  pubHc 
drive,  through  the  open  windows  of 
a  nuncio's  carriage,  Mr.  Carletti,  the 
chamberlain  and  favourite  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  This  dignified  re- 
venue was  provoked  by  Carletti 
havmg  questioned  the  authenticity 
of  the  news  propagated  by  Wyna- 
ham,  that  we  had  taken  Maubeuge. 
In  Italy,  if  we  are  to  credit  this  ac- 
count— and  we  can  well  believe  it — 
there  was  not  one  man  of  talents 
equal  to  his  situation,  excepting  Mr. 
Jackson,  our  charg^  d*aSaires  at 
Turin,  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  shone  in  procuring  good  intel- 
ligence, as  he  fumisned  General 
Melas  with  the  accounts  which  mis- 
led him  in  the  campaign  of  1800. 
Drake,  says  Lord  Holland,  had  been 
bred  to  ousiness,  and  wrote  with 
eloquence  and  facility.  Pitt,  on 
reading  hia  dispatches,  was  struck 
with  his  bein^  the  most  accomplished 
man  in  the  Ime  of  diplomacy ;  but 
it  is  dear  discernment  was  not  among 
his  accomplishments.  'I  never 
met  a  man,'  says  Lord  Holland, 
writing  in  1801,  'who  took  such 
pains  to  be  deceived.  He  had  folios 
of  false  intelligence.'  Looking  over 
this  passage,  several  years  after- 
wards,  when  Drake  became  the  dupe 
of  Meh^  de  la  Tonche,  Lord  Hol- 
land vaimts  himself  with  the  same 
iielf-complacency  on  his  discrimina- 
tioD.  :^or  eye>7  one  reader  who 
will  understand  the  allusion  about 
Meh^e  de  la  Touche,  a  thousand 
will  not  in  the  least  comprehend  it. 
The  fact  is  this,  that  after  having 
left  G«noa,  Drake  was  sent  to  the 
court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at 
Munich,  where  he  unsuspiciously 
received  Mehde,  an  agent  of  the 
French  police,  who  had  travelled 
from  London.  Drake  gave  this 
French,  or  rather  Bonaparte  spy, 
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considerable  sums  of  money,  and  in- 
duced La  Touche  to  open  a  secret 
corresnondence  with  him;  but  the 
Englisn  official  was  not  imprudent 
enough  to  give  the  scounorel  the 
names  of  his  own  secret  agents  at 
Paris,  notwithstanding  the  many 
efforts  made  by  Meh^e  to  obtain 
their  names.  Meh^e  de  la  Touche 
of  course  revealed  the  conversations 
of  Drake  to  Bonaparte,  and  after- 
wards boasted  in  a  pamphlet,  with 
the  title  of  L* Alliance  des  Jacobins 
avec  le  Ministre  Anglais,  of  having 
wormed  out  the  secrets  and  the 
guineas  of  the  Minister  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Fox,  when  his  nephew  left 
England  in  1793,  had  to  struggle 
with  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, but  ne  never  stooped  to 
repair  his  fortune  at  the  expense 
or  friendship  or  by  the  sacrifice  of 
an  opinion.  At  length  his  {>olitical 
iHends,  by  a  large  contribution,  re- 
lieved him  from  his  debts,  and  left 
him  in  possession  of  a  competent 
but  not  splendid  income. 

Lord  Holland  tells  us  nothing 
new  of  the  separation  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Lords  Fitzwilliam, 
Spencer,  and  other  families,  from 
his  uncle,  and  little  of  the  Irish 
Whigs,  who  also  agreed  to  support 
the  war.  He  says  these  Irish  Whigs 
have  been  mudi  blamed  for  this 
step.  But  it  would  not,  we  think, 
be  m  any  wise  difficult  to  prove  tliat 
Mr.  Grattan  and  his  friends  did  not 
think  themselves  justified  on  general 

grounds  in  resisting  a  war  which 
ad  been  decided  upon  in  England, 
especially  if  by  the  suppression  of 
the  objections  to  that  war  they  were 
likely  to  obtain  terms  for  the  country 
wluch  they  were  more  particularly 
bound  to  serve.  They  were  encou- 
raged in  such  expectations  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  so  the  matter 
was  understood  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
and  Mr.  Ponsonby. 

The  secession  of  the  Whig  Oppo- 
sition, of  which  we  have  heard  and 
read  so  much,  was  an  ill-advised 
measure.  Mr.  Fox  acquiesced  in  it 
from  indolence  rather  than  from 
judgment.  It  originated  with  Mr. 
Grey,  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Mr.  Grey,  says 
Lord  Holland,  naturally  impatient, 
was  much  irritated  at  tne  perpetual 
misrepresentations  to  which  the  Ian- 
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gaage  of  opposition  waa  exposed, 
and  the  Ihike  of  Bedford  was 
lanffhed  at  by  Lauderdale — ^himself 
excluded  as  an  unelected  Scotch  peer 
from  parliament — into  a  very  mis- 
taken notion  that  he  was  weary  of 
debate.  Erskine  found  that  attend- 
ance in  the  House  of  Commons  in- 
terfered with  the  more  profitable 
exercise  of  his  profession,  and  also 
did  not  feel  the  cravinffs  of  his 
ranity  satisfied  in  the  Commonfl. 
He  tnerefore  was  eager  and  earnest 
for  retiring.  It  cannot  however 
now,  we  think,  be  denied  that  seces- 
sion was  a  foohsh,  if  not  a  cowardly 
step.  It  is  not  the  part  of  a  patriot 
to  withhold  his  services  from  his 
country  because  he  is  not  permitted 
to  guide  her  counsels,  nor  did  Mr. 
!Fox  consult  his  own  dignity  and 
fame  when  he  withdrew  his  elo- 

?uence  and  experience  from  the 
[ouse  of  Commons.  Nather 
Tierney  nor  Sheridan  ever  gave  in 
to  this  step,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  we  find  their  motives  maHgned 
and  their  civism  doubted  in  uiese 
pages.  This  is  going  somewhat  too 
far.  It  is  not  necessary  to  blacken 
Sheridan  and  Tierney  with  a  view 
to  whitewash  Fox.  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  right  in  saying  to  Lord  Hol- 
land, 'Is  your  uncle  aware  of  what 
he  is  doing?  Secession  means  re- 
bellion, or  it  is  nonsense.'  Lord 
Holland,  however,  admits  that  one 
of  the  effects  of  the  secession  was  to 
raise  Mr.  Tiemey's  im^rtance. 

There  is  much  in  this  volume  on 
the  Irish  Eebellion  in  1798,  and  the 
leaders  thereof.  As  Lord  Edward 
Eitzgerald  was  the  cousin  of  the 
author,  the  feeling  of  partiality 
and  affection  exhibited  are  credit- 
able to  his  heart.  Apart  from  the 
overt  act  of  rebellion  in  which  he 
had  unfortunately  engaged,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tnat  ^^rd  Edward 
was  an  amiable  man,  and  an  excel- 
lent officer. 

Though  we  cannot  in  other  re- 
spects concur  with  the  author  in 
reference  to  this  attempt  at  insur- 
rection, yet  we  fully  affree  with  him 
in  reference  to  the  bul  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Toler  (afterwards  Lord  Nor- 
bury)  to  attaint  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, Mr.Grogan,  and  Mr.  Badgall 


Harvey  after  their  deaths,  and  to 
inflict,  by  an  act  of  legislation,  on 
their  unoffending  posterity  or  t«> 
prosentatives  all  the  conseauences 
which  would  have  flowed  nom  a 
regular  trial,  conviction,  condemna- 
tion, and  execution  of  their  persons. 
The  injustice  and  inaccuracy  of  this 
bill  were  admirably  exposed  in  a 
petition  to  the  King  signed  by  the 
J>uke  of  Richmond,  Lord  H.  JPitz- 
gerald,  Mr.  Ogilvie,  Mr.  Fox,  Gene- 
ral Fox,  and  Lord  Holland.  The 
petition  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Piggott,  afterwards  Sir  Arthur,  and 
attorney-general . 

We  cannot  follow  Lord  Holland 
in  his  charaeter  of  the  Ih^e  of 
Richmond,  and  in  his  strietnres  on 
Lord  Clare,  but  we  must  say  a  word 
on  his  strictures  on  Arthur  0'C<m- 
nor.  Speaking  of  the  trial  of 
O'Connor  and  O'Co^ley,  at  Maid- 
stone, Lord  Hollana  says,  'Few 
pitied  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor.  He 
had  betrayed  at  Maidstone  an 
anxiety  for  his  own  personal  safety 
hardly  honourable  to  any  man,  and 
(juite  unpardonable  in  one  who  had 
involved  others  as  well  as  himsetf 
in  very  dangerous  transactions.' 
We  believe  this  to  be  a  misteke. 
When  the  verdict  had  been  pro^ 
nounced,  and  before  the  judge 
had  passed  sentence  on  0*Coiglej» 
O'Connor  stepped  from  the  box  m 
which  he  stood  with*  the  other 
prisoners,  and  attempted  to  get  oat 
of  the  court.  Beiag  opposed  by  the 
Bow-street  officers.  Lord  T}iaaet» 
one  of  his  witnesses,  declared  that 
having  been  acquitted,  he  had  a 
right  to  go  at  large,  and  it  was  fanr 
he  should  have  a  run  for  it.  Mr. 
Bobert  Cutler  Fergnsson,  one  of 
the  counsel,  (and  afterwards  his 
Majesty's  judge  advocate  in  the 
government  of  Lord  Grey,)  Thomas 
Sunter,  Browne,  Dennis,  0*%ien, 
and  others  interposed,  a  riotous 
scuffle  ensued,  some  of  the  li^ts 
were  extingnished,  an  assistant  of 
the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  drew  a 
broad-sword  to  protect  the  judges, 
if  necessary;  but  the  spirit  and 
resolution  of  the  officers  prevailed ; 
they  secured  their  prisoner,  and 
conveyed  him  to  London.*  It  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  the  man 


♦  Report  of  the  Trial,  by  Joseph  Gurney.      Howell's  ^aie  Trials,  toL  xrrl 
p.  1191 ;  voL  X3cvii.  p.  1.    Adolphua'  HiHtrty  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  48. 
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agsinst  whom  hord  Holland  pointB 
this  imputfttion  snmmoned  sevenil 
of  the  principal  leaden  of  the  Oppo- 
sition to  speak  to  his  character, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  under  the 
▼ery  eyes  of  many  of  these  witnesses 
O'Connor  wonld  have  shown  any 
mean  or  dishonourable  anxiety  for 
his  own  personal  safety.  The  trans- 
action became  the  subject  of  a 
criminal  information,  whicn  was  tried 
at  Westminster,  when,  after  a  most 
able  defence  by  Mr.  Erskine,  Lord 
Thanet  and  Mr.  Feignssoa  were 
fimnd  gnilty.  The  ]^1  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  1000^,  Mr. 
Fergnsson  to  a  fine  of  1001.,  and 
both  to  be  confined  for  a  year. 
Doctor  Pisrr  has  left  a  written  de- 
claration that  Lord  Thanet  was  most 
nnjastly  convicted,,  and  there  is 
litUe  doabt  that  Mr.  Fergusson  was 
mijnstly  convicted  also.  The  in- 
dividual who  moved  his  arm  to 
intercept  the  officer  was  a  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  a  barrister,  who  afterwards 
filled  a  judicial  situation  in  one  of 
the  colonies.  Had  Mr.  Fox  been 
of  opinion  that  O'Connor  had  ex- 
hibited any  unworthy  conduct  on 
tiiis  occasion,  it  is  not  likely  he 
would  have  invited  O'Connor  to 
dinner  at  Quillacq's  Hotel,  in  Calais, 
in  180S,  or  have  sate  in  his  com- 
pany at  Fsris  on  several  occasions 
durmg  his  sojourn  in  that  capital. 

Lord  Holhmd  says  that  0*Coigley 
was  condemned  on  fidse  and  contra- 
dictory evidence,  and  that  Lord 
Thurldw  assured  him  '  that  if  ever  a 
"poor  man  was  murdered,  it  was 
O'Coigley.'  That  contradictory,  im- 
proper,  and  illegal  evidence  was  re- 
ceived, there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
his  own  defence  O'Coigley  most  so- 
lemnly declared,  in  the  presenoe  of 
his  God,  that  he  never  was  the  bearer 
of  any  letter  or  message  to  the 
Directory  of  France,  or  to  an^  per- 
son, and  that  the  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous paper  found  in  his  pocket  was 
not  ms. 

Mr.  Adc^phus,  whose  extreme 
and  ultra-Tory  opinions  are  well 
known,  says  in  a  note  to  his  History, 
'  I  hove  Deen  told  by  a  gentleman 
whose  information  I  know  to^  have 
been  correct,  and  on  whose  honour 
and  veracity  I  can  impHcitlv  rely, 
that  this  statement  of  O  Coigley's  is 
verbally  true :  the  letter  was  never 
intended  to  be  communicated  to  ike 


French  Directory,  but  that  at  a 
tavern  in  London,  the  well-known 
resort  of  inferior  agents  of  sedition, 
a  person  deeply  encaged  in  ti^eir 
proceedings  induced  the  letter  to 
O'Coiffley,  proposing  that  copies 
shoula  be  scattered  about  to  frighten 
Pitt.  0*Coiffley,'  says  Ado&hus, 
*  did  not  recouect  putting  the  letter 
into  his  pocket,  nor  had  he  ever 
mentionea  its  existence  to  his  com- 
panions, except  in  a  short  conversa- 
tion when  they  were  at  Canterbury.* 

Mr.  Fox  never  attended  on  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Union  in  par- 
fiament.  At  that  time,  indeed,  he 
took  very  little  interest  in  puUie 
affairs.  He  renewed  his  Uxeek 
studies  and  his  other  literary  pur- 
suits with  redoubled  ardour.  The 
chief  motive  for  his  remaining  at  all 
in  parliament  was  that  he  might  be 
instrumental  in  obtaining  peace. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Grey  no 
member  of  opposition  was  equally  ob- 
servant of  his  principles  of  secession. 
Mr.  Sherujan  attended  on  the  Union, 
and  spoke  against  it  with  his  usual 
wit,  eloquence,  and  effect.  He  was 
vain  enough,  however,  says  Lord 
Holland,  to  boast  of  his  imaginary 
descent  from  Irish  kings,  and  evea 
to  allege  that  circumstance  as  a  per- 
sonal motive  with  him  for  opposing 
the  surrender  <^  the  independence 
of  Ireland.  He  was,  he  said,  a  true 
<dd  Milesian,  which  Mr.  Hare  ex- 
plained t^l>e  a  member  of  Miles's, 
the  gaming  dub  in  St.  James's* 
street. 

Apropos  of  Sheridan,  he  appean 
in  no  very  amiable  or  well  principled 
light  in  this  volume.  Imprimis,  he 
is  charged  with  fanning,  for  his  owh 
purposesk  the  fiame  between  Fox 
and  Pitt,  and  with  unscrupulously 
serving  himself  with  any  matter^ 
Hterary  or  potitical,  that  could  be 
useftd  to  hmi.  '  He  came  over  to 
Holland  House,*  says  Lord  Holland, 
'  snd  procured  from  me  all  the  ma* 
terials  which  I  had  collected,  and 
which  he  used  without  scruple.  He 
even  repeated  wwd  for  word,  and 
like  a  lesson,  a  long  paper  which 
nad  been  confidentially  communi- 
cated to  me,  and  iHiich  1,  won  by  his 
protestations  of  not  divulging  it,  had 
entrusted  to  him.' 

Lord  Holland^  like  his  undo,  is 
very  lenient  on  tiie  perfidy  and  trea- 
son of  the  18  Bmmmre;  quite  as 
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enient  m  ViBcoimt  Palmenton  was 
on  the  more  TiUanoas  treason  of  the 
2nd  December,  1851.  The  flatterer 
of  the  Corsican  tyrant,  in  recording 
his  ancle's  obserrations,  evidentlT 
thinks  he  sets  him  high  above  sncn 
puny  mortals  as  Bunce,  Pitt,  and 
Windham.  '  The  state,'  said  Charles 
Fox,  'miquestionably  required  a  new 
orffanization,  and  General  Bonaparte 
reformed  it  as  military  men  are  apt 
to  do,  by  taking  all  tne  power  into 
his  own  hands.  The  tyrant  made 
an  offer  of  |>eace,  but  as  this  ofier 
was  hypocritical  and  Insincere,  it  was 
properly  rejected.  Lord  Holland 
charges  the  rejection  of  the  OTerture 
on  Lord  Grenyille,  who,  he  says, 
told  Mr.  Fox  some  years  afterwards 
that  his  object  was  to  please  the 
Emperor  Paul ;  but  we  cannot  give 
any  credence  to  this  story. 

The  noble  author  of  tnis  volume 
crows  oyer  Mr.  Pitt  because  he  did 
not  ^ve  implicit  credit  to  the  com- 
mumcations  of  the  Swiss  Chauvel, 
or  to  the  information  of  Bertrand  de 
Moleville,  formerly  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine to  Louis  XVl.  But  it  may  be 
here  remarked  that  a  minister  can- 
not be  too  cautious  in  what  he  hears 
and  believes.  It  is  very  true  that 
Pitt  was  occasionally  misinformed 
bjT  his  agents,  but  where  is  the 
minister  who  has  not  been  misled, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory,  whether 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  Spaniard, 
Dane,  or  Dutchman  P  When  Louis 
XII.  complained  that  the  King  of 
Arragon  had  deceived  him  three 
times  with  false  intelligence,  '  The 
drunkard  lies,'  replied  Ferdinand; 
'  I  deceived  him  more  than  a  dozen 
times.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1800,  Lord 
Holland  returned  to  find  a  short 
crop.  The  Chief- Justice  Elenyon 
not  only  avowed  his  intention  of 
enforcing  all  the  old  laws  against 
regrating  and  forestalling,  but  had 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  extol  the  spirit 
m  which  they  were  framed.  When 
the  Premier  (the  Duke  of  Portland), 
deprecated  the  revival  of  the  obso- 
lete laws  against  forestallers  and 
resraters,  Ix>rd  Xenyon's  firmnestf 
did  not  keep  pace  with  his  igno- 
rance. He  thought  the  old  mws 
wise  and  just,  but  yet  had  the  mean- 
ness to  waive  his  objections  in  sub- 
mission and  compliment  to  a  letter 
iromaSecretaiyofState.  This,  says 


the  noble  lord,  was  a  strong  instance 
of  the  propensity  in  great  law  offioen 
to  bow  to  power ;  for  Lord  Kenyon, 
thoi^h  vulgar  in  his  manners  and 
hot  m  his  temper,  was  not  a  bad 
man.  With  an  instinctive  geniua 
for  law,  but  without  eloquence  or 
any  other  knowledge,  he  was  a 
humane  judee. 

>  Of  the  Afldington  Administratioift 
Lord  Holland  says  a  good  deal,  but 
nothing  in  their  praise.  One  curious 
fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  is  stated.  Canning 
it  is  well  known  indulged  his  talent 
for  satire  and  ridicule  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Addington,  till  Mr.  Pitt 
silenced  his  muse  by  timely  admo- 
nition, and  even  prevailed  on  him 
to  write  a  letter  of  apolo^  or  ex- 

Elanation  to  the  new  Minister.  '  1 
ave  seen  it,'  ^ajs  Lord  Holland. 
'It  is  fulsome  m  expression,  but 
manifestly  written  under  constraint, 
and  at  tne  suggestion  of  a  third 
person.'  Ab  Lora  Holland  says  he 
nas  seen  it,  we  are  bound  to  give 
credence  to  his  assertion,  but  haa  we 
seen  it  ourselves  we  should  hardly 
believe  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses. 

In  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
king's  mind  upon  the  catholic  ques- 
tion, there  is  an  ill-natured  remark 
as  to  Pitt.  '  It  is  doubtful,'  says  Lord 
Holland,  '  whether  the  king  without 
some  morbid  impression  onhis  mind 
would  have  resisted  the  representa- 
tions of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lords  Comwallis^ 
and  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Dundas  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  Cath(^cs.*  This 
may  be  veiy  true,  but  where  is  the 
need  of  following  it  by  this  ungene* 
rous  sentence  F  '  It  is  not  less  doubt- 
ful whether  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  have 
sacrificed  his  opinion  rather  than 
his  power,  if  he  had  not  foreseen  the 
necessity  of  making  a  peace  humih- 
ating  to  his  pride.' 

Lord  Holland  confirms  what  has 
often  been  before  stated,  that  the 
king's  prejudice  against  any  conces- 
sion to  the  Bomaii*catholics  was 
fomented  if  not  created  by  the  re- 
presentations of  Lord  Chancellor 
Loughborough  and  Dr.  Moore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man 
of  no  great  talents,  entirely  under 
the  guidance  of  his  brother-in-lawv 
Lord  Auckland.  If  we  mistake  not» 
Lord  Brougham  tells  us  in  his  Staiet' 
mem  ijf  Chmye  IIZ,  the  remark  of 
that  monarch  on  the  resignation  of 
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the  seals  by  Lord  Lougliborotigli— « 

*  He  has  not/  said  the  monarch, '  left 
a*  greater  rogue  behind  him.' 

There  are  some  pleasant  anecdotes 
of  Home  Tooke.  Ererybodjis  aware 
that  in  his  case  a  strange  compromise 
between  principle  and  indulgence  was 
adopted  by  the  House.  Home  Tooke 
was  allowed  to  sit  during  that  Par- 
liament, .but  all  deacons  and  priests 
but  himself  were  declared  to  be  in- 
eligible. He  observed  with  some 
truth, .  and  with  the  love  of  point 
which  distinguished  his  conversation 
*^that  the  candour  of  ministers  con* 
sisted  in  this,  that  deacons  and 
priests  had  sat  in  Parliament  for 
more  than  a  century,  but  at  last  one 
ffot  in  who  opposea  the  Minister  of 
tiie  day,  and  then  Parliament  deter- 
mined that  there  never  should  be 
any  deacons  or  priests  admitted 
among  them  hereafter.  His  right 
was  contended  for  by  Mr.  Fox,  whom 
at  various  periods  ne  had  attacked 
with  acrimony  and  rancour.  Mr. 
Fox,  said  Home  Tooke,  has  taken  a 
severe  revenge.  I  have  passed  my 
life  in  attacking  him,  and  he  has 
now  for  the  second  time  defended  me 
nobly  against  the  arm  of  power. 

We  now  come  to  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  It  is  a  peace,  said  Mr. 
Francis,  of  which  everybody  is  ^lad, 
and  nobody  is  proud.  Mr.  Shendan, 
to  whom  Lora  Holland  repeated 
these  words  two  hours  after  they 
were  spoken,  and  who  affected  not  to 
hear  them,  in  the  course  of  less  than 
two  hours  more  delivered  them  as 
his  own  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Holland  gives  a  description 
of  Grattan's  iirst  speech  in  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons.  When 
he  rose,  curiosity  was  excited,  and 
one  mi^ht  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
It  required  indeed  intense  attention 
to  catch  the  strange  and  long,  deep* 
fetched  whisper  in  which  he  oerai ; 

*  and  I  could  see,'  says  Lord  Hol« 
land,  '  the  incipient  snule  curling 
on  Mr.  Pitt's  lips  at  the  brevity  ana 
antithesis  of  his  sentences,  his  gro- 
tesque ffesticulations,  peculiar  and 
almost  foreign  accent,  and  arch  ar« 
ticulation  and  countenance.  As  he 
proceeded,  however,  the  sneers  of 
nis  opponents  were  softened  into 
courtesy  and  attention,  and  at  length 
settled  in  delight  and  admiration. 
Mr.  Pitt  beat  time  to  the  artificial  but 
harmonious  €»denoe  of  his  periods, 


and  Mr.  Canning's  countenance 
kindled  at  the  brightness  of  a  fancy 
which  in  flitter  fully  equalled,  in 
real  warmth  and  power  far  excelled 
his  own.  Never  was  triumph  more 
complete.' 

It  is  not  necessary  we  should  go 
over  the  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
On  this  head  Lord  HoUand  tells  a 
curious  anecdote.  Mr.  Pitt  was  re- 
presented in  Parliament  by  that 
unscrupulous  and  injudicious  en- 
comiast George  Kose,  to  have  ex* 
claimed,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
*  Save  my  country,  save  my  country  ;* 
and  then  to  have  gone  through  his 
devotions,  and  taken  the  sacrament 
with  the  most  edifying  piety.  In 
all  this  there  was  not  a  word  of 
truth. 

Lord  Holland  calls  the  admission 
of  Lord  Ellenborou^h  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  as  technically  objection- 
able. This,  however,  is  an  uncon- 
stitutional heresy,  w  liich  ou^ht  to  be 
reproved.  It  did  the  Whigs  more 
mischief  in  pubhc  opinion  than  any 
event  at  home  or  abroad  in  the  year 
in  which  it  happened. 

Early  in  Julv.  1802,  Lord  Hol- 
land set  out  for  Paris.  On  the 
29th  of  the  month  his  uncle  also  set 
out  for  France,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  July  arrived  at  Quillacq's  hotel, 
Calais,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Lisle,  where  he  was  visited  by 
General  O'Mara,  an  Irishman  in 
the  French  service.  From  Lisle  he 
travelled  to  Ghent,  where  the 
municipality  of  the  town  waited 
on  him  and  accorded  him  publio 
honours.  From  Ghent  he  posted 
to  Brussels  and  the  Hague,  and 
thence  straightway  to  Paris,  arriving 
there  about  the  close  of  August. 
Not  one  of  these  circumstances  is 
mentioned  by  Lord  Holland,  nor, 
though  he  was  in  Paris  during  a 
portion,  if  not  the  whole  period  of 
the  sojourn  of  his  uncle,  does  he 
give  us  a  single  detail  of  this  most 
mteresting  visit. 

In  the  capital  of  France  most  of 
Mr.  Fox's  intimate  personal  friends 
had  previously  arrived.  Thero 
were  there  General  Fitzpatrick, 
Hare,  Lord  Bobert  Spencer,  Lord 
St.  John,  Mr.  Adair,  Ambassador 
to  Constantinople  (who  ifl  still 
living),  Mr.  Erskine,  and  the  author 
of  the  volume  before  us;  but  on  aU 
tiiese  facts,  as  well  as  the  presenta* 
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ikm  of  liu  unde  to  Bonaparto,  Lord 
Holland  is  altogether  silent. 

On  Lfldy-day,  1802,  the  Treaijof 
Pence  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  was  signed  at  Amiens.  On 
the  2nd  of  Angnst  of  the  same  year, 
\j  a  Seuatut  Cotuulte,  Bonaparte 
iraa  TOOclaimed  Consnl  for  life. 

Within  little  more  than  a  month 
of  this  event  the  nncle  of  Lord  Hol- 
land was  presented  to  the  Consnl  for 
life  by  Mr.  Merry,  onr  minister  at 
Paris.  Bonaparte  stood  between 
Lebron  and  Cambaoeres,  who  were 
both  large  and  heavy  looking  men. 
The  ruler  of  France  was  narhcalarly 
gracions  and  civil  to  me  English 
statesman,  and  complimented  him 
<m  his  efforts  to  produce  a  sood 
nnderstanding  between  England  and 
Eranee,  and  to  bring  about  Hie  peace 
which  had  given  U>  him  (the  First 
Consnl)  tiie  opportunity  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  our  distinguished 
countryman.  Fox  said  little  m  reply 
to  these  insincere  and  unmeaning 
speeches,  and  probably  valued  them 
at  their  just  worth. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Ersldne  was 
presented  on  the  same  day  as  his 
more  distinguished  fidend.  So  little 
did  Bonapurte  know  of  him — so 
little  had  he  heard  of  the  great 
Advocate — ^that  he  inquired.  JEtes 
wnu  legiite  f  Such  is  fame !  Tins 
was  a  taming  thought  to  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  Erskixie,  and  must 
have  made  him  moumfuUv  conscious 
of  the  truth  of  the  exofamation  of 
Burke — ^'Alas!  what  shadows  we 
are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue.' 

On  the  day  of  Fox's  presentation 
to  Bonaparte,  Lord  Bobert  Spencer 
nve  a  dinner,  at  whidi  many  of 
ttieir  common  friends  were  present. 
Among  the  guests  were  John  Eem- 
Ue,  then  spending  his  theatrical 
vaoEition  at  Pkuris.  Talleyrand  en- 
tertained the  great  debater  a  few 
days  afterwards.  At  this  entertain- 
Biant,  Casti,  then  in  his  80th  y6ar, 
was  present.  Wehaveourselves  heard 
from  one  of  the  gojests  that  dinner 
was  not  served  tiu  eight  o'dock^an 
aEtraordinaiily  late  hour,  the  usual 
dinner  hour  at  Paris  being  then  five, 
«r  half  past  five  o'dock. 

Madame  Grant,  then  the  mistress 
(subsequently  the  wife  of  Talleyrand) 
presided  at  this  feast.  Madame 
Grant  raitered  the  salon  in  great 
itatOy  preceded  by  two  young  females 


m 


betting  frankiB!* 


After  the  dinner  eiven  by  TaBey* 
rand,Foxwa8  invited  to  tiie  ToileneB 
to  dinner.  Itwasatthisr^Msttiiai 
the  Consul  for  life  mendacious^  ae- 
eused  Windham  of  being  impliwited 
in  the  infernal  machine.  Fox  cfoAt 
not  to  have  beard  this  infiunoos  lia 
without  protestin^^  agamst  the  ca- 
lumny directed  against  his  finend  and 
colleague,  a  man  of  chivalrous  chap* 
racter  and  stainless  homoiar. 

Berthier,  chief  of  the  staff,  feb 
bound  to  imitate  the  bos]^able  ex- 
ample of  his  master.    At  Berthiar*s 
dinner  Massena,  Bourganville,  and 
Yolney  were  present.    Madame  da 
Fontenai,  the  daughter  of  Cabamu. 
the  Spaiush  Minister  of  Finance, 
then  in  1802  known  as  the  beautiliil 
Madame  TaUien,  and  subsequently 
as  Princess  of  Chimay,  also  gave  Mr. 
Fox  an  elegant  entertainment.    At 
this  party  Arthur  0*Conn(Mr,  then  a 
general  in  the  French  service,  was 
present.     Madame  Brecamier,  tii0 
wife  of  the  celebrated  banker  a[  tlia 
Chauss^  d'Antin,  then  the  lionme  o£ 
Paris,  also  droveFox  throng  ^dtf . 
in  her  open  baroudie,  and  invited 
the  cream  cf  French  and  Engiiwh 
society  at  Paris  to  meet  hiiii  at  her 
house.     It   was   at  Madame  Bie* 
camier's  that  Fox  first  saw  Moreon, 
and  that  he  renewed  his  aequaintonoe 
with  the  Count  of  Narlxmne.    Kor 
was  Lafir^ette  backward  in  showmg 
the  En^iidL  orator  attentions.    He 
inviftednim  to  his  chateau  of  Ia- 
grange,  where  Lally  Tolendal  and  a 
select  pttir  were  invited  to  meet 
him.    On  his  return  to  Paris  from 
Lagranp,  Fox  visited  the  theatres  in 
succession.  On  one  evening  he  found 
himself  opposite  to  ^e  Consnl  lor 
life,  Bonaparte.  There  was  oonsideiw 
able  applause  for  the  latter,  but  mudi 
more  for  Fox,  who  had  been  reeog- 
nised   by   the   audience,  and  was 
loudly  applauded.    The  ostensible 
reason   for   the   great   OppositieA 
leader  visiting  Puis  was  that  hm 
might  consult  the  depdt  des  arekwet 
anid  read  the  original  despatches  of 
IVAvaux,  Bonrepos,  and  BarilloD. 
with  a  view  to  las  historical  wock* 
EveiT  facility  was  afforded  to  Mr. 
Fox  ij  the  authorities,  and  he,  witk 
his  friend  and  secretary  Mr.  T.  B. 
Trotter,  (an  Irish  gentieman,  bred 
to  the  bar,)  attended  daily  at  the 
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4ep6t.  On  one  of  these  occafliooB 
Bonaparte  entered,  and  maintained 
A  familiar  converaation  with  Fox. 
The  English  orator  presented  his 
ftiend  Trotter  as  an  Indbman.  Bo- 
napartOy  who  conceiTed  all  Irish- 
men  Boman-catholics,  inunediately 
inooired*  JElies  -  voiu  Catholique? 
^With  most  of  the  remarkable 
men  in  Paris  Mr.  Fox  kept  up  a 
friendly  intercourse  daring  his  short 
aojoum.  He  visited  Sieyes,  was 
visited  by  Kosciusko*  and  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  Markoff  the 
iBussian,  Grallo  the  Neapolitan,  Luc- 
ohesini  the  Prussian,  d'Azara  the 
Spanish,  and  Cobentzel  the  Austrian 
ambassador.  It  was  at  Paris  that 
Mr.  Fox  first  became  acquainted 
with  Livingstone,  the  American  am- 
bassador, who  had  antecedently 
filled  the  office  of  chancellor  in  his 
own  country;  and  with  Caprara,  the 
Pope's  le^te,  a  good  man,  who 
gave  all  his  worldly  goods  to  found 
an  hospital  at  Milan.  These  are 
xnultifiinous  details  worth  the  know- 
ing, on  whichLord  Holland  sheds  no 
li^t  whatever ;  to  which  he  does  not 
at  all  aUude.  He  does  not  even  tell 
pa,  as  Helen  Maria  Williams  does 
in  one  of  her  publications,  that  Mr. 
Fox  honoured  her  wiries  with  his 
portly  presence. 

Ihunng  his  travels  tiurough  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  Mr.  Fox 
amused  himself  in  reading  Tom 
Janes  and  Joseph  Andrews,  He 
Telished  these  pn>duction8  of  Field- 
ing's pen  as  much  as  an  excellent 
finend  of  ours,  one  Mr.  Michael 
Angek)  Titmanh,  a  man  of  credit 
and  renown  in  this  literary  world  of 
L(nidon,  in  which,  by  the  way,  there 
is  so  little  learning  or  literature, 
notwithstanding  all  the  pother  one 
hears  about  the  one  and  the  other. 

In  February,  1806,  the  Whigs 
came  into  office,  with  Lord  Gran- 
ville as  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
Mr.  Fox  held  the  seals  of  the  foreign 
department,  with  Sir  F.  Vincent,  a 
fl»ntleiiia&  bred  to  the  bar,  and 
^neral  Walpde  as  nnder-secre- 
taries.  Mr.  Fox  tried  hard  to  get 
his  old  frigid  Lauderdale  appointed 
to  the  government  of  India.  Lord 
Minto,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  was  the  ne^tiator,  but  the 
«nd  of  the  negotiation  was  that 
Iiauderdale  was  not  appointed,  and 
that  Minto  was.  '  If  Minto  has  acted 


fiiirly/  sadd  Fox,  'he  is  unlucky,  for 
I  suppose  he  can  hardly  expect  that 
any  one  will  ^ve  him  credit  for 
having  done  his  utmost  to  crush 
an  opposition  which,  when  sue* 
oessful,  ends  in  his  appointment, 
nomination,  and  acceptance  of  the 
office.' 

Among  the  claimants  for  place 
from  Scotland  in  February,  1806, 
was  Walter  Scott,  a  high  Tory. 
Mr.  Fox  thought  that  pretty  poetry 
atoned  for  acmerence  to  Lord  Mel« 
ville,  and  the  views  of  Scott  were 
gratified. 

^  The  debates  during  this,  his  offi- 
cial session,  had  mudi  fatigued  Mr. 
Fox.  He  had  recourse  to  medicine, 
but  neither  his  Mends  nor  his  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Mosely,  apprehendea  any 
fatal  disease,  till  Lord  Lauderdale, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
symptoms  of  dropsy,  called  the  at- 
tention of  friends  to  the  swelling  of 
his  legs  and  the  falling  away  about 
the  neck  and  chest.  In  June,  the 
patient  grew  weaker,  with  great  de-^ 
jeetion.  He  was  now  tapped,  which 
gave  relief  for  awhile.  The  opera- 
tion was  repeated  a  second  time  in 
September;  but  the  patient  grew 
much  worse,  and  enired  on  the  ISth 
of  the  month,  in  the  58th  year  of 
his  age. 

The  mind  of  Fox  was  generous, 
open,  and  sincere.  His  manners 
were  plain,  simple,  and  noble.  He 
reiected  all  duplicity  and  disguise  as 
omous,  and  won  opponents  and  even 
enemies  by  the  g^uilelessness  and  the 
generosity  of  his  nature.  In  the 
graces  of  elocution,  and  in  ^lendonr 
of  diction.  Fox  was  surpassed  by 
Burke,  by  Sheridan,  and  by  his  rivaj^ 
Pitt ;  but  he  excelled  all  men  of  his 
time  in  vigorous  debating  power, 
and  in  a  clear,  strong,  natural,  and 
convincing  process  of  ratiocination. 
His  understanding  was  comprehen- 
sive, vigorous,  and  massive ;  and  he 
possessed  a  peculiar  tact,  beyond  all 
nis  contemporaries,  for  guiding,  ma* 
naging,  ana  personally  attaching  to 
him  a  poHtioal  p«rfy*  Mr.  Fox  waa 
an  admirable  classical  scholar,  and 
delighted  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  the 
Greek  dramatists.  Very  early  in 
Hfe  he  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
foreign  travel,  and  had  become  an 
accomj^ished  modem  linguist.  He 
Bpf}ke  Itafian,  French,  and  Spanish 
with  fluency;  and  next  to  Virgil, 
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lo^ed  to  feast  on  the  pages  of  Ariosto. 
Like  all  men  of  genius,  and  most 
inen  of  literature,  he  had  intense 
relish  for  country  life.  He  loved 
the  sloping  sward,  the  flowers  and 
the  shrubs,  and  the  full  choir  of 
music  that  burst  from  every  ^ade 
and  thicket  of  St.  Anne's  Hall. 
There  a  rich  expanse  of  country 
gratified  his  vision,  and  the  gloriouB 
and  graceful  Thames  gently  mean- 
dered beneath  a  hill  which  he  called 
his  own,  and  where  he  enjoyed  a 
serene  and  philosophic  repose.    In 


that  charming  abode  it  was  the  pri* 
vilege  of  the  writer  of  this  notice, 
in  early  youth,  to  have  received  the 
hospitality  of  the  widow  of  the  de- 
parted statesman ;  and  her  rare  good 
sense  and  charming  sociable  manners 
have  produced  on  nim  an  impression 
which  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
not  effaced. 

We  look  for  the  second  volume  of 
this  work  with  some  impatience, 
trusting  it  may  contain  many  details 
which  are  wanting  in  the  volume 
now  before  us. 


HOBJE  DEAMATIC^. 

THE  PHAETHON  OF   EUBIPIDES. 

IT  had  long  been  known  that  there  existed  in  the  library  at  Paris  a 
manuscript  called  the  Codex  Claronumtanus,  containing  an  ineditcd 
fragment,  or  fragments,  of  Euripides ;  and  many  reclamations  on  the  subject 
had  been  uttered  from  Germany,  but  without  any  result,  till  Immanuel 
Bekker,  passing  through  Paris,  transcribed  it,  and  communicated  it  to 
Hermann,  who  subsequently  received  from  H.  Hasius  a  copy  representing 
the  MS.  according  to  the  exact  trace  of  the  letters.  Fortified  with  this 
indispensable  basis  of  correction,  Hermann  revised  and  edited  the  con- 
tents  of  the  MS.  with  his  own  emendations  in  1821 ;  and  thus  brought  the 
world  acquainted  with  two  large  fragments  of  the  Phaethon.*  Immediately 
on  their  publication,  he  transmitted  a  copy  to  Goethe,  who,  being  strucK 
by  their  extraordinary  beauty,  arranged  tnem,  and  the  previously  known 
fragments  of  the  same  tragedy,  according  to  his  own  view  of  their  proper 
order ;  translated  them  into  verse,  filling  up  a  few  of  the  lacuruBjmih 
additions  of  his  own ;  and  connected  the  series  by  an  analytical  exposition  of 
the  probable  progress  of  the  drama. 

Since  that  period  there  have  been  several  editions  of  the  fragments  of 

*  Twelve  years  ago,  we  received  the  following  note  from  a  claasical  Mend,  wlio 
was  not  at  the  time  aware  of  Hermann's  pubUcation  : — 

t y^ha^  ig  ^i^e  Meropa  of  Euripides  about?    Of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the 

King's  Library  at  Paris — ^which  anybody  may  examine  for  asking — No.  107  con- 
tains St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  two  leaves  at  least,  fL  162-3,  are  obviously  Palimpsest. 
The  two  leaves  consist  of  four  pages,  and  each  page  of  two  columns  of  the  original 
writing,  which  is  in  large  letters,  and  comprises  a  portion  of  the  Mtraps  of  Euri- 
pides. At  the  rate  of  only  twenty-five  lines  in  a  column^  there  are  two  hundred 
verses :  what  a  noble  fra^ent  1 

*  The  second  writing  is  of  the  fifth  century.  If  we  allow  the  first  writing  to  be 
only  a  little  more  than  half  as  old  again,  it  may  be  the  autograph  of  the  Tragedian 
himself.     But  you  will  know  the  poet's  hand^  when  you  see  it ! 

'  This  information  was  given  about  a  century  ago  by  Mcmt&ucon,  who  adds, 
that  in  the  maigin  may  plainly  be  seen  several  times,  Merops,  Chorus,  and 
dcpaircui/ — the  names  of  the  interlocutors.  This  he  relates  as  a  matter  of  mere 
curiosity,  not  having  any  idea  how  easily  erased  writing  may  be  restored  and  read. 
So  his  examination  was  cursoiy  (there  was  no  motive  then  to  make  any  other),  and 
A  careful  search  wUl  probably  discover  many  more  than  two  reecribed  leaves. 

'  The  information  of  Mont&ucon  has  not  been  noticed,  I  believe,  by  any  person^ 
except  one  Bruns,  who,  a  learned  German,  cried  out  lustily  about  it  some  m£f  years 
ago,  from  a  remote  comer  of  Germany,  to  Villoison.  If  Y.  had  heard  hun,  he 
would  most  likely  have  had  a  touch  at  the  MS. 

'  The  printed  catalogue  of  the  French  King's  MSS.  does  not  remark  that  .this  is 
Palimpsest,  nor  is  it  usual ;  but  it  states  that  several  leaves  were  stolen  formerly, 
and  sold  to  the  owner  of  the  Harleian  Collection,  and  on  learning  of  the  theft,  the 
Sari  of  Oxford  liberally  returned  them.  This  anecdote  is  very  remarkable,  and  if 
any  portion  of  the  lost  Tragedy  was  abstracted,  only  not  miraculous.' 
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Euripides,  in  wMch  the  remains  of  this  tragedy  hare  been  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  respective  editors.  The  same  task  is  performed  in 
the  valuable  and  elaborate  work  of  Hartun^,  Euripides  JRestitutus.  The 
latest  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Etmpides  is  that  of  Wagner.  We  shall 
give  our  own  view  of  the  fragments  of  Pkaethan,  noticing  incidentally 
any  essential  points  of  difference  in  the  arrangement. 

The  prologue  was  most  probably  s]>oken  b^  Oceanus,  the  father  of 
Clymene.  Phaethon,  to  whom  Hartung  assigns  it,  could  not  have  spoken 
it,  because  he  could  not  know  all  the  previous  circumstances  of  his  history. 
This  perfect  knowledge  of  the  past  is  indispensable  to  the  speaker  of  tlie 
prologue ;  and  in  cases  where  no  mortal  can  possess  it,  Euripides  assigns 
the  task  to  a  spirit  or  a  deiW — as  to  the  ghost  of  Polydorus  to  reveal  the 
history  of  his  murder,  or  to  Venus  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Phaedra's  afflic- 
tion. Clymene,  to  whom  Bavius  and  others  assi^  it,  might  have  spoken  the 
prologue ;  but  as  the  only  fragment  cited  from  it  presents  her  in  the  accu* 
sative  case,  this  supposition  becomes  at  least  doubtful,  although  the  passage 
may  admit  the  personal  pronoun.  '  Euripides,'  says  StrabS,  '  represents 
Clymene  to  have  been  given  in  marriage  to  Merops.  Clymene  might  hav& 
spoken  of  herself  as  having  been  so  given,  though  Strabo  in  introducing 
tne  passage  would  necessarily  substitute  'Clymene*  for  'me.*  Goethe, 
who,  on  the  basis  of  the  few  lines  remaining,  has  constructed  a  long  and 
mainly  original  prologue,  assigns  it  to  the  warder,  watching  and  announcing 
the  dawn,  and  reciting  circumstances  publicly  and  generally  known.  Thi£ 
however,  is  losing  sight  of  the  true  cnaracter  of  the  Euripidean  prologue, 
in  all  cases  where  the  subsequent  action  has  its  basis  in  the  revelation  of  a 
fatal  secret. 

The  prologue,  then,  may  have  been  spoken  by  Clymene ;  but  most  pro- 
bably it  was  spoken  by  Oceanus,  and  recited  the  love  of  the  Sun-god  for 
Clymene ;  the  promise  which  she  exacted  from  him,  that  he  would  grant 
one  request  to  one  child  of  their  union  ;  the  birth  of  their  four  children, 
three  aaughters,  Lampetia,  Aegle,  and  Phaethusa,  and  one  son,  Phaethon ; 
that  Clymene  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  Merops  sufficiently  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Phaethon  to  make  him. think  the  child  his  own;  that 
Merops  was  then  occupied  in  preparations  for  Phaethon's  marriage  with  a* 
young  goddess,  which  was  to  take  place  that  day ;  that  Phaewon  was 
determmed  not  to  marry  above  his  rank,  but  to  seek  his  fortune*  in  other 
Lmds ;  that  Clymene,  terrified  by  this  resolve  of  her  son,  would  reveal  to 
him  the  secret  of  his  birth,  out  of  which  would  arise  perils  to  Clymene 
requiring  the  presence  of  her  father,  Oceanus,  to  watch  over  and  avert. 
The  first  of  the  old  fragments  belongs  to  this  prologue : — 

Clymene  was  given  in  marriage 

To  Merops,  monarch  of  this  ocean-shore : 

The  land  which  first,  from  his  four-steeded  car^ 

The  ascending  Sun  strikes  with  his  golden  fire. 

This  land  the  neighbouring  black-complexioned  men 

CaJl  the  Sun's  Stables  and  the  Eealm  of  Morning.  ^ 

The  kingdom  of  Merops  was,  therefore,  conterminal  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Sun.  That  this  vicinity  was  innocuous  is  expressed  in  another  frag- 
ment, which  also  apparently  belongs  to  the  prologue : — 

The  Sun's  fierce  flame,  ascending  o'er  the  earth. 
Most  bums  the  distant  lands :  with  gentler  ray 
Tempering  the  near.  * 

The  prologue  is.  followed  by  a  dialogue  between  Clymene  and  her  son, 
in  which  Phaethon  urges  his  objections  to  the  proposed  marriage,  chiefly,  it 
would  seem,  on  account  of  his  inferiority  in  birth  to. his  bride,  who  is 
evidently  a  goddess,  and  most  probably  Aurora.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  verse  ife.  We  have  numbered  the  verses  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence. The  following  three  fragments  appear  to  belong  to  this  scene,  and  ta 
have  been  spoken  by  Phaethon  :— 
Fhaithon,  The  iree-bom  man  becomes  a  slave  by  marriage, 

Sold  for  a  dowry  to  a  loftier  name.  ^ 
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loved  to  feast  on  the  pages  of  Ariosto. 
Like  all  men  of  genius,  and  most 
inen  of  literature,  he  had  intense 
relish  for  country  life.  He  loved 
the  sloping  sward,  the  flowers  and 
the  shrubs,  and  the  full  choir  of 
music  that  burst  from  eveiy  ^ade 
and  thicket  of  St.  Anne's  Hall. 
There  a  rich  expanse  of  country 
gratified  his  vision,  and  the  glorious 
and  graceful  Thames  gently  mean- 
dered beneath  a  hill  wmch  he  called 
his  ovkXi,  and  where  he  enjoyed  a 
serene  and  philosophic  repose.    In 


that  charming  abode  it  was  the  pri* 
vilege  of  the  writer  of  tiiis  notice, 
in  early  youth,  to  have  received  tiie 
hospitality  of  the  widow  of  the  de- 
parted  BteteBmmi;  and  her  »re  good 
sense  and  charming  sociable  maimers 
have  produced  on  him  an  impression 
which  a  Quarter  of  a  century  has 
not  eflacea. 

We  look  for  the  second  volume  of 
this  work   with  some  impatience, 
trusting  it  may  contain  many  details 
which  are  wanting  in  the  volume 
now  before  us. 


HOEiE  DEAMATIC^. 

THE  PHAETHON  OF  EURIPIDES. 

IT  had  long  been  known  that  there  existed  in  the  library  at  Paris  a 
manuscript  called  the  Codex  Claromantanus,  containing  an  inedited 
fra^ent,  or  fragments,  of  Euripides ;  and  many  reclamations  on  the  subject 
had  been  uttered  from  Germany,  but  without  any  result,  till  Immanuel 
Bekker,  passing  through  Paris,  transcribed  it,  and  communicated  it  to 
Hermann,  who  subsequently  received  from  H.  Hasius  a  copy  representinjg 
the  MIS.  according  to  the  exact  trace  of  the  letters.  Fortified  with  this 
indispensable  basis  of  correction,  Hermann  revised  and  edited  the  con* 
tents  of  the  MS.  with  his  own  emendations  in  1821 ;  and  thus  brought  the 
world  acquainted  with  two  large  fragments  of  the  Phaethon.*  Lnmediatelv 
on  their  publication,  he  transmitted  a  copy  to  Groethe,  who,  being  strucK 
by  their  extraordinary  beauty,  arranged  tnem,  and  the  previously  known 
fragments  of  the  same  ti^edy,  according  to  his  own  view  of  their  proper 
order ;  translated  them  into  verse,  filling  up  a  few  of  the  lacutuB  with 
additions  of  his  own ;  and  connected  the  series  by  an  analytical  exposition  of 
the  probable  progress  of  the  drama. 

Since  that  period  there  have  been  several  editions  of  the  fragments  of 

*  Twelve  years  ago,  we  received  the  following  note  from,  a  classical  friend,  whd 
was  not  at  the  time  aware  of  Hermann's  publication  : — 

' —  What  is  the  Meropi  of  Euripides  about  ?    Of  the  Greek  MSS.  in  the 

King's  Library  at  Paris — ^which  anybody  may  examine  for  asking — No.  107  con- 
tains  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  two  leaves  at  least,  ff.  162-S,  are  obviooslv  Palimpsest. 
The  two  leaves  consist  of  four  pages,  and  each  page  of  two  columns  of  the  original 
writing,  which  is  in  large  letters,  and  comprises  a  portion  of  the  Merops  of  Euri- 
pides. At  the  rate  of  only  twenty^five  lines  in  a  column^  there  are  two  hundred 
verses :  what  a  noble  fra^pnent ! 

'  The  second  writing  is  of  the  fifth  century.  If  we  allow  the  first  writing  to  be 
only  a  little  more  than  half  as  old  again,  it  may  be  the  autograph  of  the  Tragedian 
himself.    But  you  will  know  the  poet's  hand,  when  you  see  it ! 

'  This  information  was  given  about  a  century  ago  by  Mont&uoon,  who  adds, 
that  in  the  margin  may  plainly  be  seen  several  times,  Merops,  Chorus,  and 
dtpdirofv — the  names  of  the  interlocutors.  This  he  relates  as  a  matter  of  mere 
curiosity,  not  having  any  idea  how  easily  erased  writing  may  be  restored  and  read. 
So  his  examination  was  cursory  (there  was  no  motive  then  to  make  any  other),  and 
a  careful  search  will  probably  discover  many  more  than  two  resoribed  leaves. 

'  The  information  of  Montfiiucon  has  not  been  noticed,  I  believe,  by  any  person, 
exoept  one  Bruns,  who,  a  learned  German,  cried  out  lustily  about  it  some  fiify  years 
ago,  from  a  remote  comer  of  Germany,  to  Yilloison.  If  Y.  had  heard  hun,  he 
would  most  likelv  have  had  a  touch  at  the  MS. 

'  The  printed  catalogue  of  the  French  King's  MSS.  does  not  remark  that  .this  is 
Palimpsest,  nor  is  it  usual ;  but  it  states  that  several  leaves  were  stolen  formerly, 
and  sold  to  the  owner  of  the  Harleian  Collection,  and  on  learning  of  the  theft,  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  liberally  returned  them.  This  anecdote  is  very  remarkable,  and  if 
any  portion  of  the  lost  Tragedy  was  abstracted,  only  not  miraoolous.' 
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Euripides,  in  wMch  tlie  remains  of  this  tragedy  hare  been  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  respective  editors.  Tne  same  task  is  performed  in 
the  valuable  and  elaborate  work  of  Hartnn^,  Euripides  Bestitutus,  The 
latest  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Euripides  is  that  of  Wo^er.  We  shall 
give  our  own  view  of  the  fragments  of  FhaethoTif  noticing  incidentally 
any  essential  points  of  difference  in  the  arrangement. 

The  prologue  was  most  probably  spoken  by  Oceanus,  the  father  of 
Olymene.  Phaethon,  to  whom  Hortung  assigns  it,  could  not  have  spoken 
it,  because  he  could  not  know  all  the  previous  circumstances  of  his  history. 
This  perfect  knowledge  of  the  past  is  indispensable  to  the  speaker  of  the 
prologue ;  and  in  cases  where  no  mortal  can  possess  it,  Euripides  assigns 
the  task  to  a  spirit  or  a  dei^ — ^as  to  the  ghost  of  Polydorus  to  reveal  the 
history  of  his  murder,  or  to  Venus  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Phaedra's  afflic- 
tion. Clymene,  to  whom  Kavius  and  others  assi^  it,  might  have  spoken  the 
prologue ;  but  as  the  only  fragment  cited  from  it  presents  her  in  the  accu- 
sative case,  this  supposition  becomes  at  least  doubtful,  although  the  passage 
may  admit  the  personal  pronoun.  '  Euripides,'  savs  Strabo,  '  represents 
Clymene  to  have  been  given  in  marriage  to  Merops.  Clymene  might  have* 
spoken  of  herself  as  having  been  so  given,  though  Strabo  in  introducing 
the  passage  would  necessarily  substitute  'Clymene'  for  'me.'  Goethe, 
who,  on  tne  basis  of  the  few  lines  remaining,  has  constructed  a  long  and 
mainly  original  prologue,  assigns  it  to  the  warder,  watching  and  announcing 
the  dawn,  and  reciting  circumstances  publicly  and  generally  known.  Thi£ 
however,  is  losing  sight  of  the  true  cnaracter  of  the  Euripidean  prologue, 
in  all  cases  where  the  subsequent  action  has  its  basis  in  the  revelation  of  a 
fatal  secret. 

The  prologue,  then,  may  have  been  spoken  by  Clymene :  but  most  pro- 
bably it  was  spoken  by  Oceanus,  and  recited  the  love  of  the  Sim-god  for 
Clymene ;  the  promise  which  she  exacted  from  him,  that  he  would  grant 
one  request  to  one  child  of  their  union  ;  the  birth  of  their  four  children, 
three  daughters,  Lampetia,  Aegle,  and  Phaethusa,  and  one  son,  Phaethon ; 
that  Clymene  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  Merops  sufficiently  long  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Phaethon  to  make  him  think  the  child  his  own ;  that 
Merops  was  then  occupied  in  preparations  for  Phaethon's  marriage  with  a* 
young  goddess,  which  was  to  take  place  that  day ;  that  Phaemon  was 
determmed  not  to  many  above  his  rank,  but  to  seelc  his  fortune-  in  other 
lands ;  that  Clymene,  terrified  by  this  resolve  of  her  son,  would  reveal  to 
him  the  secret  of  his  birth,  out  of  which  would  arise  perils  to  Clymene 
requiring  the  presence  of  her  father,  Oceanus,  to  watch  over  and  avert. 

The  first  or  the  old  fragments  belongs  to  this  prologue :— 

Clymene  was  given  in  marriage 

To  Merops,  monarch  of  this  ocean-shore : 

The  land  which  first,  from  his  four-steeded  car. 

The  ascending  Sun  strikes  with  his  golden  fire. 

This  land  the  neighbouring  black-complexioned  men 

Call  the  Sun's  Stables  ana  the  Eealm  of  Morning.  ^ 

The  kingdom  of  Merops  was,  therefore,  conterminal  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Sun.  That  this  vicinity  was  innocuous  is  expressed  in  another  frag- 
ment, which  also  apparently  belongs  to  the  prologue : — 

The  Sun's  fierce  flame,  ascending  o'er  the  earth. 

Most  bums  the  distant  lands :  with  gentler  ray 

Tempering  the  near.  * 

The  prologue  is.  followed  by  a  dialogue  between  Clymene  and  her  son, 
in  which  Phaethon  urges  his  objections  to  the  proposed  marriage,  chiefly,  it 
would  seem,  on  account  of  his  inferiority  in  birth  to. his  bride,  who  is 
evidently  a  goddess,  and  most  probably  Aurora.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  verse  1&,  We  have  numbered  the  verses  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence. The  following  three  fragments  appear  to  belong  to  this  scene,  and  ta 
have  been  spoken  by  Phaethon  :•— 
Phaeikon.  The  free-born  man  becomes  a  slave  by  marriage. 

Sold  for  a  dowry  to  a  loftier  name.  ^ 
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tion  not  only  to  unite  his  son  to  a  bride  of  exalted  birtli,  but  to  give  bim 
an  equal  share  of  bis  throne. 

Goethe  assisns  these  passages,  and  seyeral  others,  to  a  dialogue  between 
the  Sun  and  f  haethon,  supposing  the  scene  changed  for  a  time  to  the  Solar 
Palace.  The  political  reflections  thus  put  into  tne  mouth  of  the  Sun  he 
thinks  veiT  much  out  of  place—which  makes  it  the  more  singular  that  he 
should  so  nare  assigned  tnem.  The  change  of  scene,  also,  from  the  Palace 
of  Me^ps  to  that  of  the  Sun,  and  back  to  the  Palace  of  Merops,  is  contrazy 
to  the  pnnciples  of  the  Greek  drama,  is  altogether  unnecessarj,  and  destroys 
the  simnlicify  of  the  tragedy. 

Witn  respect  to  the  scene  between  Merops  and  Phaethon,  Groethe  oh> 
serves :  '  Unfortunately  the  next  scene  is  all  but  lost :  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  its  dramatic  capabilities  were  ^at.  A  father  who  has  prepared  for 
his  son  a  ma^ficent  marriage-festiral,  and  a  son  who  has  declared  to  his 
mother  that  m  the  midst  of  these  preparations  it  is  his  intention  to  steal 
away  and  midertake  a  perilous  adventure,  present  the  most  intensely- 
striking  opposing  influences,  of  which  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  Euripides 
took  fml  advant^e  in  the  development  of  the  dialogue.' 

Goethe  proceeds  to  assign  to  this  dialogue  the  arguments  of  Phaethon 
against  marriage,  which,  concurring  with  Wagner  and  Bothe,  we  have 
assigned  to  the  preceding  scene  with  Clymene.  It.  is  not  probable  that 
Phi^thon  stated  his  objections  to  the  proposed  marriage  to  Merops :  his 
purpose  was,  apparently,  to  accomplish  it,  if  he  should  find  himself  equal 
in  birth  to  his  goddess-bride :  he  would  therefore  have  dissembled  with  his 
supposed  father,  reserving  to  himself  the  ultimate  decision  on  the  result  of 
his  interview  with  the  Sun,  which  he  might  safely  do,  as  the  completion 
of  the  ceremony  was  reserved  for  the  evening.  Merops,  indeed,  as  is 
evident  from  subsequent  fra^ents,  went  on  uninterruptedly  and  un- 
suspiciously with  the  preparations  for  the  marriage. 

Phaethon  has  departed:  has  obtained  from  his  reluctant  father  per- 
mission to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  Sun :  and  early  in  his  ascent  has  been 
struck  down  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Jupiter.  There  is  now  a  lon^  break  in 
the  series  of  fragments :  but  one  of  the  fragments  of  unoertam  dramas 
appears  to  belong  to  this  part  of  the  tragedy. 

The  form,  late  flourishing  in  youthful  beauty, 

Has  like  a  falling-star  been  quenched,  and  poured 

Its  living  breath  on  the  ethereal  waste.  ^'^ 

We  may  assume  that  a  thunder-peal  hasJaeen  heard,  and  that  something 
has  been  seen  in  the  distance,  *  Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereiu 
sky.'  Clymene  and  the  chorus  imderstand  the  catastrophe:  but  it  is 
probable  uiat  a  messenger  announces  the  particulars.  Another  uncertain 
fragment  may  perhaps  be  placed  here. 

Many  has  thunder's  bloodless  wound  destroyed.  '" 

The  fragment  next  in  order  belongs  to  Clymene. 

The  corpse  of  him  most  dear  to  me  is  lefU 

To  rot,  unwashed,  amid  accessless  rocks.  '® 

This  passage  is  preserved  by  Plutarch,  who  quotes  it  as  not  agreeing 
trith  the  received  opinion,  that  bodies  killed  by  thunder  do  not  decay,  ana 
that  neither  beasts  nor  birds  will  touch  them. 

In  another  fragment  Clymene  abhors  the  sight  of  everything  which  re- 
minds her  of  her  son. 

I  hate  the  well-slung  bow  of  comeil-wood : 

All  sports,  all  games,  are  horrid  to  my  thoughts.  ^ 

The  presence  of  the  bow  reminded  her  of  the  exercises  in  wjiich  Phae* 
ihon  had  acquired  the  daring  which  led  to  his  destruction. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  of  the  great  fragments  of  the  Codex  Claro^ 

The  body  of  Phaethon  is  brought  in,  and  continues  to  exhale  a 
sulphureous  smoke. 

This  sight  redoubles  the  grief  of  Clymene,  and  at  the  same  time  fills 
her  with  terror  for  herself,  lest  the  truth  should  become  known  to  Merops, 
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Clymene>  The  Fatal  Foiy,  living  in  ihe  dead. 

Breathes  forth  ike  vapour  of  suiphnreons  fire. 

Oh  I  I  am  lost.    Why  haste  vou  not  to  bear 

The  corpse  within  P  Haste!  tot  my  hnsband  comes. 

Leading  the  virgins  of  the  nuptial  train.  ^^ 

Quickly  draw  near,  and  wipe  away  the  spots. 

If  blood,  perchance,  have  fallen  on  the  ground. 

Oh,  hasten,  hasten,  handmaids :  I  wiU  hide  him 

Within  the  marble  chambers,  where  the  king 

Preserves  his  treasure :  I  alone  possess  ^^ 

The  keys.    Oh,  li^ht-bestowing  deity ! 

How  hast  thou  rumed  me,  and  this,  thy  child  I 

Well  amonff  mortals  art  thou  called  Apollo, 

By  those  wno  read  the  mystic  names  of  gods.  "* 

The  name  Apollo  is  here  alluded  to  as  signifying  Destroyer.  Cassandra 
makes  a  similar  allusion  in  the  Agamemnon  of  .^schylus.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  Sun  and  Apollo  are  always  distinct  deities 
in  Homer  and  ^schylus,  though  Euripides,  in  this  passage,  appears  to 
treat  them  as  one.  We  say  appears,  for  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  he  does 
so.    The  last  line,  more  literally  translated,  is : 

By  those  who  know  the  unspoken  names  of  gods* 

And  Apollo  might  have  been  the  epithet  of  the  two  deities,  though  given, 
openly  to  Phoebus,  and  tacitly  to  Helios. 

The  body  is  borne  into  the  palace.  Clymene  follows  it.  Merops  enters 
at  the  head  of  the  Hymeneal  Chorus. 

CH0BU6. 

Hymen,  oh  Hymen !  now  we  sing»  ** 

Thee,  of  the  bridal  train  the  king» 

From  whom  all  bliss  proceeds ; 

And  her,  Jove's  daughter,  heavenly  bright, 

Venus,  who  to  the  nuptial  rite 

The  happy  virgin  leads.  '** 

Oh,  Cypria,  ever  young  and  fair ! 

O  lovehest  of  the  queens  of  heaven ! 

To  thee  I  raise  the  choral  prayer ; 

And  to  thv  son,  to  whom  is  given. 

In  links  or  mutual  love  to  bind  '^ 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  mankind. 

Oh  Hymen,  Yenus,  Love !  combine 

To  bless  our  ancient  sovereign's  line, 

And  honour,  in  this  regal  dome. 

The  bride  who  leaves  her  starry  home,  ^* 

Our  youthful  lord  to  grace. 

Greater  is  his  than  monarch's  pride. 

Who  gains  the  love  of  such  a  bride : 

Alone  of  earthly  race. 

Who  weds  a  daughter  of  the  sky :  '• 

Whom  mortals  and  immortals  vie 

To  bless :  whose  peerless  high  estate 

Earth's  utmost  bounds  shall  celebrate. 

Merops,      Go  thou :  lead  in  these  damsels :  bid  the  queen 

With  solemn  Hymeneal  dance  and  song  '^ 

Surround  the  altars  of  the  gods,  within 
The  palace,  and  the  sacred  seat  of  Vesta 
First,  as  the  truly  pious  always  use, 
Approach  with  prayer 

.    from  my  house  be  given,  **• 

A  dower  worthy  the  celestial  bride. 


MS.  illegible. 
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JtMendadt  Oh  king !  in  haste  my  steps  hare  left  the  palace : 
For,  from  tiie  marhle  chainbers  of  the  treasure 
Ponr,  through  the  joints  and  fissures  of  the  doors* 
Thick  streaks  of  blackening  smoke :  showing  witlun 
No  traee  of  flame :  but  fnme  of  smoalderiBg  ashes.  ^^ 

But  hasten  inwards,,  lest  the  sudden  wrath 
Of  Yulcan  should  iuTolye  the  walls  in  fire. 
Amidst  these  happj  nuptials  of  thy  son. 

MfBTops,      How  say  you  F    See  that  3^ou  have  not  mistaken 

The  smoke  of  sacrifice,  wmch  I  hare  ordered  ^*^ 

From  all  the  altars,  for  this  smoke  you  speak  of. 

Attendant,  I  have  well  noted.    All  is  dear,  except 
As  I  have  said. 

Meropg.  Knows  my  wife  this,  or  not? 

Attendant.  The  queen  is  all  intent  on  sacrifice. 

Meropg.      I  go.  then :  such  beginnings,  if  neglected,  ^^ 

"N&y  lead  to  fearful  ends.    Oh,  queen  of  Fire ! 
Daughter  of  Ceres !  and  thou,  bounteous  Vulcan ! 
Look  on  my  dwelling  with  benignant  eyes*  '^ 

Merops  goes  in,  and  the  Chorus  ezpiesses  its  fean.  The  Ghorus  of 
Virgins,  whicji  sung  the  Hymeneal  Song,  appears  to  have  gone  back  into 
the  palace,  and  the  Chorus  of  Female  Slaves  m  the  confidence  of  Clymene, 
who  had  assisted  her  to  carry  in  the  body,  and  had  left  the  stage  to  uie  Hy- 
meneal Chorus,  have  now  returned  to  their  place. 

CHOSUS. 

Oh  misery!  oh  misery! 

Where  shall  I  stay  my  flying  feet  P  *^ 

How,  where  no  mortal  eye  thoir  trace  can  see. 
In  air,  or  earth's  profound  obscurity. 

Find  an  inscrutable  retreat  P 

Alas !  alas !  the  wretched  queen, 

And  her  dead  son,  in  vain  concealed,  '^^ 

•  Her  grief,  her  shame,  will  now  be  seen. 

And  all  the  fearftd  truth  revealed. 
Sevealed  will  be  the  Sun's  illicit  love. 
The  fire-imprinted  wounds,  the  lightning-brand  of  Jove. 
Oh  wretched  with  immeasurable  grief,  ^^ 

Daughter  of  Ocean !  to  thy  Father  spread 
Thy  nands  in  prayer,  to  speed  to  thy  relief. 
And  chace  the  perils  whicn  o'erhang  thy  head. 
Merops,  (within,)  Alas!  alas! 

CHOBVS. 

Hear*st  thou  the  monarch's  groansP 
Merops,  My  child ! 

CHOsrs. 
He  calls  on  him  who  cannot  hear : 
Who  lies  before  him,  manifest  in  death.  ^ 

Here  ends  the  Claromontane  manuscript.  A  few  previously  known 
fragments  remain.    One  belongs  to  Merops : 

The  acclaiming  multitude  drove  from  my  mind 

My  own  subjection  to  calamity.*  '"* 

The  rest  belong  most  probably  to  the  final  speech  of  Oceanus,  who 
intervenes  to  reconoile  Merops  to  Clymene,  and  explain  the  drcumstanoes 
of  Fhaethon's  fate.  It  is  dear  that  what  passecT  between  the  son  and 
father,  during  the  ascent  of  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  could  be  known  only  to 
a  deity.  We  therefore  think  Wagner  and  Hartung  are  in  error  in  assigning 
these  passages  to  the  mortal  messenger  who  announced  to  Clymene  the 

*  Southey  ezpresBes  a  aimilAr  aentixnent  in  the  Oune  0/  Kehama : 

Far  nature  in  his  pride  has  dealt  the  blow. 
And  taught  the  Maofcer  of  Mankind  to  know, 
Even  he  himself  is  man^  and  not  exempt  from  woe. 
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fall  of  ]%aethon.  Herein  we  concur  witk  Bothe ;  but  we  cannot  concur 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  tragedy  was  dosed  by  an  epilogue  from  the 
Snn.  There  is  neither  ground  nor  precedent  for  vie  intervention  of  two 
deities. 

Ooeanus,  then,  narrates  the  Sun's  reception  of  Phaethon,  and  Phaethcm's 
exaction  of  the  promise  made  to  his  momer.  The  Sun  had  urged  him  to 
desist  from  his  rash  purpose. 

Touch  not  the  reins,  my  child,  unskilled  to  hold  them. 

Nor  mount  the  car  thou  hast  not  learned  to  guide.  ^** 

The  next  passage  is  preserred  by  Longiuus:  'The  Sun,  giving  the 
reins  to  Phaetnon,  says : — 

'  Drive  not  within  the  Lybian  atmosphere ; 
Having  no  moisture,  'twill  not  bear  thy  wheels, 
But  send  them  downward.*  '^ 

*  And  further  on  :— 

'  Direct  thy  course  on  the  seven  Pleiades. 

This  having  heard,  hci  seized  the  reins,  and  struck  ^^ 

The  fire-winged  steeds,  and  launched  them  on  their  oourse. 
Along  the  folds  of  their  ethereal  way. 
The  sire,  behind,  rode  by  the  Sirianf  star. 
Admonishing  his  son :  '  Tend  thitherward ;    . 
This  way  diroct  the  chariot ;  this  way,  now.'  ** 

*  Would  you  not  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  poet  ascends  the  chariot 
with  Phaethon,  and  sharing  his  peril  flies  with  the  fire-winced  steeds? 
for  unless  it  were  carried  m  equal  course  with  these  celestial  works  it 
could  not  present  such  vivid  phantasies.' 

To  this  narration  we  may  assign  a  remarkable  fragment,  cited  by 
Athenseus  without  the  name  of  the  play,  being  part  of  a  description  of 
the  horses  of  the  Sun. 

One  of  flower-loving  Bacchus, 
^thops,  who  ripens  the  autunmal  grapes. 
Whose  name  men  give  to  wine^  *  ** 

It  would  seem,  that  one  of  the  four  horses  was  separately  dominant  in 
each  of  the  four  seasons,  and  that  each  had  its  own  tutelar  deity. 

The  last  preserved  passage  must  be  veir  near  the  dose  of  tne  speech  of 
Oceanus,  and  relates  to  the  burial  of  Phaethon  under  the  shade  of  his 
sisters,  metamorphosed  into  poplars. 

Cool-shadowing  trees 
Shall  spread  their  fond  arms  o'er  his  loved  remains.  *^ 

That  this  portion  of  the  fable  was  adopted  both  by  ^schylus  and 
Euripides,  we  nave  the  authority  of  Pliny. 

iEschylus  had  preoeded  Euripides  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  in 
the  tragedy  of  the  Jleluides:  the  JDaughters  of  the  8itn, 

Of  this  tragedy  too  httle  is.  preserved  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of 
its  ^an* 

The  three  sisters  of  Phaethon  might  have  formed  the  chorus,  as  the 
three  Furies  form  that  of  the  Ewmenides,  We  do  not  agree  with  those 
learned  Germans,  who  are  for  resolving  every  chorus  into  one  Procrustean 
number.    We*  think  the  chorus  of  the  Eumenides  was  three,  and  that  of 

*  This  seems  to  imply,  that  the  elastic  force  of  the  yaponr,  generated  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  by  the  heat  of  the  solar  car,  tended  to  give  it  buoyancy.  There  is  an- 
other passage,  Inc.  Fab,  Frag,  46,  in  which  the  brwth  of  water  and  fire  is  ennme- 
rated  among  the  things  that  are  mighty : 

^Hvai  H  vorafjiov  Kai  wpoQ  ^epfiov  woal : 

which  Wagner  thinks  remarkable,  as  tending  to  show  that  the  power  of  steam  was 
known  to  the  Athenians. 

+  Sinus,  immediately  before  his  cosmical  rising,  was,  poetically  considered, 
dose  1>ehind  the  Sun.  The  Sun,  therefore,  riding  either  with  or  before  Sirius,  was 
in  the  best  position  to  advise  his  son,  to  whom  he  had  abandoned  the  absolute 
guidance  of  the  car. — See  the  Postscript  to  this  article. 

t  See  the  frequent  alBona  olvov  in  Homer. 
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•the  Snpplianta  fifty.  Of  this  hereafter.  Hermann  thinks  the  sisterB  of 
Phaethon  could  not  have  formed  the  chorus,  because  the  chorus  must 
remain  to  the  end,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  tha  sisters  is  (as  abore 
noticed)  induded  in  the  tragedy.  But  tne  metamorphosis  might  have  been 
the  subject  of  prophecy,  or  might  have  conomenced  as  the  drama  closed,  like 
the  sinking  oi  the  rocK  in  Prometheus. 

^schylus  makes  the  Po  run  westward  into  the  ocean ;  therefore  the 
Ocean-nymphs  might  have  formed  the  chorus,  or  the  Nymphs  of  the  Po.  But 
on  the  precedents  of  the  Eumenides,  the  ChoephorsD,  and  the  Suppliants, 
we  think  it  most  probable  that  the  chorus  gave  its  title  to  the  tragedy. . 

The  chorus  might,  however,  have  been  more  numerous,  as  mytholo^ts 
are  not  agreed  about  the  number  of  the  sisters  of  Phaethon.  Hygmus 
makes  them  seven. 

The  Scholiast  on  Homer«  X>d.  xvii.  208,  makes  Phaethon  and  his  three 
sisters  the  offspring  of  the  Sun  and  of  Bhoda,  daughter  of  Asopus ;  repre- 
sents the  wanoering  of  the  solar  car,  the  conflagration  of  the  earth,  the 
striking  of  Phaethon  by  the  thunderbolt,  his  fall  into  the  Po,  and  the  inces- 
^lant  weeping  of  his  sisters,  whom  Jupiter,  in  compassion,  changes  into 
poplars,  and  their  tears  into  amber.  '  This  story,'  says  the  Scholiast,  '  is  to 
be  found  in  the  tragic  poets ;'  from  which  Welcker  mfers  that,  as  it  is  not 
the  story  of  Euripides,  it  must  have  been  the  story  of  ^schylus.  Bat 
Hermann  holds,  that  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  mean  no  more  than  that 
•the  subject  of  Phaethon  had  been  treated  by  the  tragic  writers,  though  the 
Scholiast  gave  the  commonly  received  story  in  his  own  way. 

According  to  PHnyi  -^schylus  places  the  Po  in  Iberia,  and  represents  it 
as  identical  with  the  Khone,  and  running  westward  into  the  ocean,  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  clear  ^m  one  small  fragment, 

The  Adrianian  women  shall  preserve 

The  form  of  lamentation,  ' 

that  iBschylus  placed  the  course  of  the  Po  not  far  from  the  Adriatic.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  seeing  how  little  at  that  time  the  Athenians  knew  of 
Italy,  that  he  gave  the  general  name  of  Iberia  to  the  whole  tract  of  country 
lying  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  ocean-coast  from  the  Bhone  to  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules. 

The  most  important  fragment  of  the  Heliades  is  preserved  by  Athensus, 
xi.  p.  469,  where  he  is  treating  of  the  golden  cup,  m  which  the  Sun  passes 
in  slumber  from  west  to  east,  under  the  shadow  of  night,  below  the  visible 
boundary  of  the  ocean.  He  gives  on  this  subject  passages  of  Stesichorus, 
Antimachus,  Mimnermus,  Theolytus,  Pherecvaes,  and,  amongst  them,  the 
following  of  ^schylus,  being  unquestionably  part  of  an  aodress  by  the 
Chorus  to  Phaethon:  wo  adopt  Hermann's  reaoing : — 

Where,  on  the  limits  of  the  western  deep, 

The  golden  vessel,  framed  by  Vulcan's  art. 

Awaits  thy  sire's  descent.    When  he  has  found  ^ 

Kefuge  and  rest  beneath  the  thickest  gloom 

Of  sacred  sable-steeded  Night,  therein 

He  holds  his  billowy,  long,  circumfluous  way.  ' 

There  are  two  fragments  of  uncertain  dramas  which  Hermann  thinks 
may  be  assigned  to  me  Seliades :  one  which  may  be  aptly  addressed  to 
discourage  the  rashness  of  Phaethon : — 

'Tis  wrong  to  bear  a  too  swift-footed  course, 

Por  none  who  fail  have  credit  for  good  counsel.  ^ 

The  other  may  have  been  spoken  by  the  Heliades,  comparing  their  fate 
with  that  of  the  Pleiades,  and  justifying,  by  example,  their  incessant  la- 
mentation : — 

The  seven  illustrious  daughters 
Of  Atlas  wept  their  father's  heavy  toil. 
Bearing  the  weight  of  heaven ;  where  now  they  wear 
The  forms  of  ni^dy  splendour,  wingless  Pleiads.  " 

Whatever  was  the  plan  of  iESschylus,  it  was  in  all  probability  confined 
to  the  fate  of  Phaethon  and  his  sisters.    Euripides^  we  may  agree  witk 
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Haitimg,  'Taried  and  extended  Hie  argument  by  introducing  the  nuptial 
preparations  and  the  peril  of  Olymene.  Clymene  became  thereby  the 
princi^  character.  This  change  was  the  source  of  the  many  excellences 
by  which  this  drama  was  distinguished ;  and  how  great  these  were,  any 
one  capable  of  judgment  must  understand  from  its  remains.' 

Groethe  prefaces  his  restoration  by  expressing  his  sense  of  the  profound 
reverence  with  which  such  precious  remams  are  to  be  approached,  and  re- 
marking on  the  simple  tragic  grandeur  of  the  fable,  in  whicn  the  action  is  con- 
fined 4;o' the  locality,  and  not  extended  to  the  whole  uniTcrse,  as  in  Ovid  and 
^onnus ;  so  that  the  interest  is  concentrated  on  the  persons  of  the  drama.' 

According  to  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  arrangement,  the 
action  begins  with  the  dawn.  The  discussions  of  Phaethon  with  Clymene 
snd  Merops,  and  his  departure  for  the  Palace  of  the  Sun,  takeplace  oefore 
sunrise.  His  fall  occurs  while  he  is  yet  on  the  ascent.  Tne  thunder- 
clap, and  the  fall,  as  of  a  meteoric  mass,  announce  the  catastrophe  to 
Cljmene  and  the  Chorus.  The  early  bolt  of  Jupiter  prevents  the  cala- 
mities which  the  longer  course  of  Phaethon,  in  the  later  poets,  inflicts 
on  the  world.  The  Sun  apparently,  however  grieving  for  nis  child,'  re- 
sumes the  vacant  place,  ana  the  solar  chariot  continues  its  way  through  the 
heavens.  The  nuptial  preparations,  begun  by  the  old  king  in  his  momiiu^ 
hope,  are  continued  by  nim,  in  iniorance  of  the  fate  of  his  supposed  son,  tiu 
nearly  the  evening.  The  anguish  and  fears  of  Clymene  are  separated  by  the 
nuptial  chorus  from  the  discovery  of  the  catastrophe  by  Merop8,his  consequent 
mourning  and  anger.  The  intervening  deify  then  reconciles  the  husband  to 
the  wife,  and  points  to  both  a  melancholy  consolation  in  the  eternal  rest  of 
Phaethon  under  the  shade  of  his  sisters,  weeping  amber  on  his  tomb. 

'  May  after  time,'  says  Goethe,  '  discover  more  of  this  inestimable  work^ 
I  almost  envy  the  happmess  of  those  who  may  live  to  see  it,  and  may  be 
thereby  furtner  excited  to  persevere  in  tiie  study  of  antiquity,  whence 
Bolely  pure  education,  and  the  advancement  of  the  nobler  humanities,  are 
to  be  hoped  and  expected.' 

In  this  vow  ana  in  these  hopes  we  most  fuUy  and  cordiaUy  concur; 
thinking,  as  we  do  with  Harris,  that  the  '  golden  period'  of  Grecian  great- 
ness, within  which  the  Athenian  tragic  theatre  flourished,  was  '  a  providen- 
tial event  in  honour  of  human  nature,  to  show  to  what  perfection  the 
species  might  ascend.**  .  M.  S.  O. 

PoBTSCBiPT :  rtferr§d  to  in  the  Note  to  verge  198. 

Wb  said  we  should  notice,  incidentally,  any  essential  difierences  in  the  arrange- 
ment.  We  did  not  add,  in  the  interpretation ;  for  this  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  present  purpose  into  criticism  on  various  readings.  This  passage,  however, 
having  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  an  'emendation,' 
which  has  found  favour,  though  it  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most  monstrous  ever  made, 
we  hope  to  be  excused  if  we  make  it  an  exception  to  our  rule  of  critical  abstinence. 
The  passage,  as  it  stands  in  all  the  best  editions  of  Longinus,  is : 

Ilar^p  S*  oviffOt  vura  Sfip/ov  Pitiite 
*'liririvif  vdiia  vovBtrSiy. 

Rutgersiua  {Varus  Lectionet,  L.  Bat.  1618,)  proposed  as  an  emendation  Zcipacov. 
This  has  been  rejected  by  the  editors  of  Longinus :  Faber,  Tollius,  Pearce,  More, 
Toup,  Weiske ;  and  almost  as  unanimously  adopted  by  the  editors  of  the  fragments : 
Barnes,  Muiigrave,  Dlndorf,  Bothe,  Wagner.  It  seems  to  us  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  outrageous  absurdity. 

Seipatoc,  or  eupa^fipCf  «^iroc,  is  the  outer  horse  on  either  side.  The  inner 
horse  is  the  yoke  horse.  The  otipaioQ  occurs  in  Sophocles,  with  the  addition  of 
WtoQ,  to  show  that  it  was  the  outer  horse  on  the  right  mde.  .fischylus  and 
Euripides  use  anpa^opog  in  a  general  sense,  as  characterising  either  co-operation  or 
freedom  of  action :  but,  in  a  particular  sense,  neither  of  these  words  would  be  pro* 
perly  used,  without  expressing  the  right  or  left  side. 

The  Sun  rode  behind.  Behind,  with  reference  to  the  chariot,  obviously.  Bui 
how  can  the  adverb  owteBi  be  construed  with  vura,  so  as  to  make  it  signify  behind 
the  back  of  the  hone  f  And  then,  what  becomes  of  cirirf  vc  t  How  could  the  Sun  ride 

*  Htrmti,  book  iiL  chap.  v. 
VOL.  ZLV.  KO.  ccLxyin.  H  H 
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behind  the  baek  of  tiie  hone,  nnlesB  he  rode  on  his  tail  <  But  if  he  rode  on  himat  wH, 
he  would  be  »  postilion  to  his  own  chariot^  and  take  on  himself  a  share  in  its  gnidassee^ 
which  he  had  indisputably  abandoned,  wholly  and  exclnarvely,  to  Fhaetfaon. 

And  if  he  placed  himself  behind  the  horse,  without  riding  on  him  at  all,  be 
would  be  only  self-supported :  floating  in  vactbo.  Mythology  ^jes  all  the  gods 
Tshides:  excepting  only  those  who  have  wings.  Apollo  and  Vulcan  fall  from 
heaven.    Mercury  never  starts  on  his  errand  till  he  has  tied  on  his  talariaJ 

We  concur  with  the  editors  of  Longinus  in  rejecting  Butgersius's  emendafeicHifl 
and  in  adhering  to  the  MS.  reading,  £ccpiov. 

We  concur  with  Toap  and  Weidce  in  rejecting  the  interpretation  whi^  some 
have  given  to  St^pioc :  e^««  attricut.  If  tlus  had  been  otherwise  oorreet^  Enripidei 
would  not  have  used  the  term  vaguely :  he  would  have  qieoified  tiie  star  to  wiiicli 
the  horse  belonged.  But  there  is  no  authority  for  sik^  an  interpretation ;  nor  Car 
supposing  tiiat  the  Sun  had  any  rest-hones,  like  a  modem  foor-in-hand.  His  Cmv 
steeds  were  immortal  and  unchangeable,  like  himself. 

The  literal  translation  of  the  paassge,  as  it  stands  in  Longinu%  is : 

The  Father,  behind,  having  gone  on  the  back  of  Sinus, 
Bode,  advising  his  son. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  God  of  Day  riding  on  the  badL  of  a  dog :  oven  cf 
ihe  Cams  CoOeHit. 

But  the  name  Sirius  does  not  necessarily  suggest  the  idea  of  a  dog.  If  £c(^csc 
be  correctly  derived  from  Scjp,  'Sol,  teste  Suida'  (Stepl^.  2%ei,  ed.  Vidpy.  p.  8288)^ 
Scipcoc  aoTiip  is  SUUa  SoUxrit,  the  Star  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Sun,  as  hn 
auzilhuy  in  the  diffusion  of  heat.  '  This  Star  is  also  called  the  Dog  of  Orion :'  but 
Sirius  is  another  name  of  the  Star,  not  the  name  of  the  Dog. 

In  passages  where  poetical  dignity  is  given  to  the  personified  Star,  he  is  called 
only  Snius.  Quintus  Smymaeus  seems  to  give  a  chariot  and  horses  to  Sirius  in  tha 
passage  cited  by  Tonp : 

OIoc  S*iK  irtpdrttv  Avafalvtrag  'Qccavoio  * 

'HcXioCf  ^ifiyrdv  lire  ^6va  irvp  AftapvavttVf 
Hvpf  Sre  ol  wiiXoiirt  ml  apfian  ov/i^lper*  Acrri^p 
Sftptog  ■ 

'  As  the  Sun  appears,  rising  up  from  the  limits  of  Ocean,  radiating  splendid  fire 
on  the  earth :  when  the  Star  Sirius  is  borne,  together  with  him,  by  horaes  and 
efaariots.* — t.  e.  when  the  chariots  and  horses  of  Sirius  and  the  Son  run  side  by  side 
along  the  cirde  of  the  sky. 

'Die  MSS.  of  Longinus  have  all  StwioBtv  Jn-a,  from  which  the  editon  have  mada 
oiris^c  vura,  dropping  the. aspirate. 

A  reading,  still  nearer  to  the  MSS.  than  that  which  has  been  adopted,  would 
be  Swtaff'  iv  tf  ra: 

nan)p  ^  SiriffO*  kv  y  rd  Scipiov  pttutc 
"Imrwtf  iraiSa  vovBtrmv. 

'The  Father,  having  ffone  behind,  in  that  part  of  the  sky  in  which  were  the 
res  Sirii  (Sirius  himself,,  his  chariot  and  horses),  rode,  admonishing  his  son.*  We 
suggest  this,  with  all  d^erenoe :  but  we  think  it  a  presentable  lection. 

llie  Oreeks  computed  their  canicular  days  fivm  the  heliacal  rising  of  Buitu — 
the  time  when  his  rising  first  becomes  viable  in  the  morning  twilight — ^vdiich  is 
not  till  he  is  about  fiffc^sn  degrees  in  advance  of  the  Sun :  in  other  words,  when  the 
Sun  is  about  fifteen  d^rees  below  the  horizon,  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Star. 

The  cosmioal  rising  of  Sirius  (the  time  when  he  rises  with  the  Sun,)  is  tho^fore 
^bout  fifteen  days  earlier  than  the  heliacal.  Intermediately,  the  Star,  beiog  in  the 
path  of  the  Sun,  is  lost  in  the  splendour  of  his  rays. 

At  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Euripides,  the  heliacal  riang  of  Sirius,  by  an 
;»pproximative  computation,  occurred  'm  the  beginning  of  July:  tho  oonnical,  con- 
sequentiy,  just  after  the  middle  of^June. 

It  occurred,  therefore,  before  the  close  of  the  period  within  which  the  night- 
ingale sings :  the  season  distinctly  marked  in  the  banning  of  the  tragedy,  w.  41— 45. 

Immediately  before  his  oosmical  rising,  &rius,  as  we  have  said,  poetically  con- 
sidered, was  close  behind  the  Solar  chariot. 

*Iinrevff  V  is  used  for  riding  in  a  chariot.  *'HXioc  dvunrivwy,  in  the  prologoe  of 
ton,  is  the  rising  Sun. 

If  we  were  to  make  a  picture  in  our  minds  of  the  position,  we  diould  place  the 
chariot  bf  Sirius  behind  the  chariot  of  Uie  Sun,  a  little  on  one  side :  the  hones  of 
^riua  abreast  of  the  solar  wheels :  Sirius,  not  as  a  dog,  but  as  a  sidereal  deity; 
and  Helios  standing  by  him  in  the  charioty  on  the  side  nearest  to  Phaethon. 

M.  &  0. 
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AMOKG  the  last  of  Dembuuki's 
acts,  during  the  brief  tenure  of 
Lis  command,  was  the  occupation 
of  Szolnok,  which  GKenend  JDam- 
janich  undertook  at  his  order,  and 
executed  on  the  5th  of  MarcL  A 
railroad  connects  SzolnokwithPesth; 
the  place  commands  the  crossings 
of  the  Theiss.  Hence  its  possession 
had  long  been  coveted  by  the  Hun- 
garians. At  the  end  of  January  it 
had  been  assaulted  and  taken  bj 
General  Fercsel,  who,  at  the  head 
of  a  national  free  corps,  rushed  u^Kxn 
Szolnok  with  that  impetuosity 
which  charaotericed  all  his  under- 
takings, and  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, insured  their  success.  In 
his  battie  of  Szolnok  he  defeated 
on  aimy  of  20,000  imperialists, 
driving  them  aeresa  the  Tneiss,  and 
along  the  line  of  railroad  to  Szegled. 
General  Ottinger,  one  of  their  ca- 
•yaliTcaptains,was  severely  wounded 
in  me  battle,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards. Perczel  captured  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon  and  1800  prisoners, 
and  1200  Austrians  were  killed  in 
the  battle.  On  this  occaaon  Pesth 
and  the  Austrian  central  dep6t  in 
thai  coital  were  oonsider^a  to  be 
seriously  threatened,  and  measures 
were  taken  for  their  instant  re- 
moval. But  the  danger  arising  to 
the  power  of  Austria  mim  the  foot- 
ing the  Hungarians  had  obtained 
in  the  plain  between  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danube,  was  averted  by 
a  sudden  thaw.  Ferczel  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Theiss,  to  prevent  the  possibili^ 
of  his  being  cut  off  from  Debreczin 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Hungarian 
Theiss  army.  But,  after  General 
Dembinski's  operations  at  Polgar, 
and  after  the  scene  of  war  had, 
under  his  command,  again  been  re- 
moved to  the  plam  oetween  the 
Theiss  and  the  Danube,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Szolnok,  as  opening  a  diiect 


road  to  Pesth,  became  an  event  of 
vast  importance.  Thanks  to  Dem- 
binski's measures,  forces  to  the 
number  of  23,000  men  were  con- 
centrated in  and  around  the  city, 
while  a  corps  of  24,000  occupied  the 
pa8safi;e  across  the  river  at  Tisza- 
Fiired.  Jt  was  Dembinski's  plan  to 
reinforce  the  troops  at  Szolnok  by 
17,000  men  from  Tisza-Fiired,  and 
with  a  powerful  army  of  40,000  men 
to  attack  Prince  Windischgratz  at 
MaUar,  to  cut  him  off  from  Pesth, 
and  to  dbive  him  upon  Erlan  and 
Mezo-Kovesd.  This  manoBuvre  was 
certain  of  success,  and  it  is  as  certain 
that  it  would  have  shortened  the 
campaign  by  at  least  four  weeks. 
The  event  showed  that  weeks,  and 
even  days,  were  of  vital  importanoe 
to  the  cause  of  Hungaiy.  Gorgey's 
conspiracy,  and  Mr.  Kossuth's  weak- 
ness, preoioded  the  execution  of  the 
mancBuvre  which  Dembinsld  had 
planned.  In  vain  did  that  officer, 
even  after  his  deposition,  tender  his 
advice,  entreat,  nay,  implore,  the 
President  Kossuth  to  reward  Gene- 
ral Damjanich's  suocessM  under- 
taking, and  reinforce  him,  if  not 
with  17,000  at  least  with  15,000  men. 
Tain  was  his  prediction,  that  the 
bridge  of  Tisza-Fiired  would  pro- 
bably be  lost  from  want  of  moral 
power,  but  that  the  bridge  of  8zoln6k 
would  certainly  be  lost  from  the 
want  of  an  efficient  number  of 
troops.  His  advice  and  his  en- 
treaties were  aUke  unheeded,  and 
although  the  operations  which  the 
YOungKungarianofficers  commenced 
were  crowned  with  success,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  ad- 
vantages might  have  been  obtained 
at  a  smaller  sacrifice  of  time  and 
troops,  and  that  the  subsequent 
victories  of  Mr.  Kossuth's  armies 
were  owing  rather  to  the  almost 
fabulous  bravery  of  the  young  Hun- 
grakrian  soldiers  than  to  the  general- 
ship of  their  leader.* 
The  chief  army  of  the  Hungarians, 


*  The  airangementt  of  the  Magaiine  make  it  destTable  that  this  history  should 
tenninate  with  the  present  Tohune.  Beiog  under  the  neceesKy  of  oompreflsiDg 
some  part  or  other  into  the  smaOeet  possiUe  space,  to  leave  room  for  a  de- 
tailed treatment  of  the  poUUeal  part  of  the  revolution,  we  have  dioeen  the  mili- 
tary operationa  of  Maivh  and  April,  for  the  very  reaeon  that  they  are  moet  conspi- 
cuous, and  most  generally  known,  while  the  Transylvanian  campaign,  the  events 
whidi  aooompanied  the  nege  of  Buda,  and  the  cause  and  efiects  uf  the  Bussiaa 
intervention,  are  leaa  underrtood. 
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which  was  bow  commanded  by 
Gorgey,  Elapka,  Damjanich,  and 
Poltenoerg  resumed  its  operations 
in  the  latter  half  of  March.  Advanc- 
ing from  Szolnok  to  Szegled,  they 
attacked,  and  defeated  the  Ban 
Jellachich  at  Tapio  Biski,  and  pur- 
sued him-  to  Isaszegh^  where  he 
effected  a  junction  with  General 
Schlick's  corps,  which,  however, 
could  not  save  him  the  disgrace  of 
another  defeat.  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz,  who  brought  his  corps  up  to 
the  rescue  of  ms  lieutenants,  met 
the  Hungarian  army  successively  at 
Hatvan  and  Godollo.  Here  again 
the  good  fortune  and  the  bravery  of 
the  Hungarian  troops  prevailed. 
Prince  Windischgratzretreated  from 
the  field  of  balSle,  and  sought  to 
collect  his  shattered  forifes  on  the 
Bakosh  plains  in  firontof  Pesth, 
while  the  -  Ban  Jellachich,  with  a 
hirge  hostile  army  interposing  be- 
tween him  and  his  leader,  made  a 
rapid  and  disorderly  retreat  into  the 
counties  on  the  Lower  Danube, 
where  his  own  province  was  threat- 
ened by  the  successful  manoeuvres 
of  General  Perczel.  That  officer, 
who,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  gained  a 
battle  over  the  Servians,  at  St. 
Thomas,  and  who,  although  repulsed 
by  the  troops  of  that  tribe  at  Titel, 
had  been  able  to  effect  a  junction 
with  another  corps  of  Hungarians 
under  General  Yetter,  attacked  the 
Ban  Jellachich  subseauently  at 
Warasdin,  and  compelled  him  to 
retreat  upon  Elanisha. 

Prince  Windischgratz,  on  the  Ba- 
kosh plain,  was  meanwhile  preparing 
to  defend  the  capitals  of  Buda  and 
PesthagainsttheHunffarians,  whose 
light  horse  surrounaed  him  and 
harassed  his  army.  He  fortified 
the  two  cities  on  which  the  centre 
of  his  forces  leaned,  but  the  Hun- 
garians, while  they  occupied  the  im- 
perialist commander  on  the  Bakosh, 
and  by  means  of  feigned  attacks  led 
him  to  believe  that  they  were  watch- 
ing their  opportunitjr  for  ^  great 
and  decisive  battle,  withdrew  in  fact 
their  troops  from  the  plains,  and 
marching  np  the  Danube  toWaitzen, 
defeated  an  Austrian  corps  xmder 
General  Gotz,  which  held  that  city. 
General  Gotz,  who  fell  in  the  streets 
of  Waitzen,  was  buried  with  mili- 
tary honours.  On  the  18th  April, 
they    routed    another    imperialist 


corps  under  General  WohlgemTith, 
at  Kagy  Sarlo,  and  two  days  later 
they  £feated  a  corps  of  fresn  troops 
under  General  Welden,  at  Pered. 
Their  troops  entered  Pesth,  relieved 
the  garrison  of  thefortressof  Komom 
andforced  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
at  Atsh  on  the  26th  April.  On  the 
3rd  May  they  crossed  the  river 
Waag  at  Zered,  defeated  the  Impe- 
rialists at  Altenberg,  took  the  cities 
of  Neutra,  Baab,  Tyman,  and 
Wieselburg,  and  threatened  Press- 
burg  and  tne  Austrian  capital. 

ifor  were  the  successes  of  the 
Hungarian  arms  confined  to  the 
territories  on  the  banks  of  the 
Theiss,  the  Danube,  and  the  Waa^^. 
General  Bem,  who  commanded  m 
Transylvania,  and  who,  after  his 
imsuccessful  attack  upon  Herr- 
manstadt,  on  the  7th  February,  had 
been  compelled  to  assume  a  defenaire 
position  at  Stolzenfels,  met  General 
Puchner  and  the  imperialists  again 
at  Bicski,  and  defeated  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  obstacle  ooold  be, 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  advance 
against  Kronstadt  and  Herrman- 
Btadt,  the  capitals  of  Transylvania 
and  the  central  points  of  the  Saxon, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  German  districts 
of  that  province.  The  assistance  of 
a  Bussian  coi^s,  which  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  adjacent  Tarsish 
principalities  of  the  Danube,  was 
solicited  by  the  Saxon  population 
and  readily  granted.  Hemnann- 
stadt  and  Kronstadt  were  occupied 
by  Bussian  brigades.  Engaging 
these  on  the  14th  of  March,  G^nenu 
Bem  forced  them  back  into  Walla- 
chia,  and  after  compelling  the  re- 
mainder of  General  Puchner  a 
Austrians  to  follow  their  example, 
he  completed  the  conquest  of  Tran- 
sylvania on  the  20th  of  March,  and 
organized  the  administration  of  the 
province  and  its  defences  against 
any  future  inroads  of  the  Bussian 
troops.  ^ 

In  this  manner  dosed  the  winter 
campaign  of  1849,  with  a  total  de- 
feat of  all  the  invading  armies.  Mr. 
Xossuth's  energy  and  unparaUeled 
powers  of  agitation — t^e  historic 
gallantly  of  the  Magyar  peo^e— 
tiie  unpopularity  of  the  Austrian 
rule,  and  the  mistaken  policy  of  the 
imperialist  generals :  their  attempts 
to  capture  me  rebels  rather  than  to 
suppress  the  rebellion— their  se- 
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<juritv,  indolence,  and  the  brutality 
by  which  they  arrayed  against  them- 
^yes  all  ranks  and  dasses — all 
these  circumstances  combined  to 
rescue  Mr.  Xossulii's  party  from  the 
destruction  they  courted  by  their 
private  quarrels,  and  which  woidd 
haye  overtaken  them  if  they  had 
been  opposed  to  a  prudent  and  active 
government  in  Austria.  As  it  was, 
the  organization  of  the  Hungarian 
people  against  the  foreign  invader 
will  always  remain  a  subject  of  just 
Admiration  in  the  history  of  modem 
times.  The  small  national  army 
which  struck  the  first  blow  against 
the  invader  Jellachich  had  increased 
to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  Persons  who  but  a  few  months 
ago  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
art  and  practice  oi  war,  were  now 
broken  to  the  field  and  tried  in 
battle  against  the  old  regiments 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  A  nation 
whose  indolence  had  become  pro- 
verbial, was  in  possession  of  vast 
.  And  efficient  military  workshops  and 
factories.  About  the  end  of  April 
die  armies  under  Mr.  Kossuth's  com- 
mandnumbered  not  less  thui  400,000 
men,  in  thirteen  corps,  and  consisted 
of  67  regiments  of  regular  infantry, 
21  regiments  of  Honveds,  6  batta- 
lions of  forei^  auxiliaries,  2  regi- 
ments of  artdlery  of  1000  men 
each,  a  carabinier  corps  of  1600 
men,  6  regiments  of  rifles,  28  regi- 
ments of  hussars,  14  regiments  of 
mounted  Honveds,  and  2  regiments 
of  mounted  rifles.  Of  these  troops 
About  190,000  men  were  fuUy  armed 
and  equipped ;  the  rest  were  armed 
with  scythes,  pickaxes,  pitchforks, 
■and  lassoes. 

It  is  true  that  these  marvels  were 
not  produced  by  agitation  alone,  but 
ihat  strong,  and  sometimes  tyran- 
nical measures  were  resorted  to  by 
the  President  Kossuth  and  the 
'Committee  of  Defence;  that  pa- 
triotism was,  in  many  instances, 
;goaded  on  by  terrorism ;  and  that 
isacrifioes  for  the  cause  of  the  coun- 
try were  not  only  demanded  but 
also  fireqnently  extorted.  In  the 
•eourse  of  his  Servian  campaign, 
Grenend  Perczel,  after  the  takmg  of 
I^eusats,  pressed  all  the  male  Ser- 
vians, between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  forty,  and  compelled  them  to 
Join  his  corps.  The  expenses  of  the 
war  were  cmefiy  defrayed  by  at «ty- 


nats  on  the  national  property,  which 
Mr.  Kossuth  caused  to  be  printed, 
and  of  which  the  acceptance,  in  lieu 
of  payment  for  services  and  stores, 
was  enforced  under  heav^  penalties. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Pesth  by 
the  Austrians,  the  parliament,  then 
sitting  at  Debreczin,  issued  a  ter- 
roristic decree  against  the  persons 
and  properties  of  those  who,  during 
the  Austrian  occupation  of  the 
capital,  endeavoured  to  form  a 
legion  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion.  Two  persons,  E.  Miskey 
and  Ho&er,  who  took  office  under 
the  Austrians,  were  tried  by  court* 
martial  and  shot,  by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Defence.  The  Ca- 
tholic  priests,  who  were  generally, 
and  perhaps  justiy,  suspected  of 
favouring  tbe  cause  of  Austria,  were 
persecuted,  and  in  many  instances 
put  to  death  by  the  Magyar  com- 
missioners and  officers.  Tnus,  for 
instance,  was  the  E«y .  Mr.  Mericzay, 
an  old  priest  in  the  diocese  of 
Waitzen,  executed  by  the  order  of 
General  Damjanich.  The  parish 
priest  of  Koka,  and  four  other 
priests,  were  shot.  A.  Elrasnzanski, 
the  archdeacon  of  Saros,  was  ill- 
treated,  arrested,  and  taken  to 
Kashau.  Thirty  other  priests  were 
held  in  dose  confinement  because, 
in  1848,  they  had  refused  to  pro- 
mulgate Mr.  Kossuth's  proclama* 
tions.  In  Transylvania  the  Pro- 
testant pastors  Both  and  Binder 
were  ^ot  by  the  troops  of  General 
Bem.  In  the  same  provinces  Ge- 
neral Czetz  decreed  the  execution  of 
two  priests — M.  Greising,  of  Kron- 
stadt,  and  M.  Wellman,  of  Foso- 
rash.  It  will  always  be  impossible 
to  determine  whether  these  persons 
and  others  suffered  for  real  political 
crimes,  for  violations  of  that  strict 
discipline  which  the  rulers  of  a  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  war  are  bound  to 
enforce,  or  whether  they  were  pu- 
nished for  their  opimons  rather 
than  for  overt  acts.  OMi  certain  it 
is,  that  the  <^cial  lists  of  persons 
tried  and  executed  by  Mr.  Kossuth 
and  his  lieutenants,  as  published  by 
the  Austrian  government  after  the 
war,  cannot  for  one  moment  be  re* 
lied  on  as  indicative  of  the  degree 
of  terrorism  which  the  national 
government  of  Hungary  employed 
m  dealing  with  its  subjects.  For 
while  these  Usts  quote  hundreds  of 
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political  martyn  whom  the  Htm- 
garian  chiefis  put  to  death  for  their 
attachment  to  the  hoTue  of  Austria, 
it  is  proved  that  the  majority  of 
these  pretended  martyrs  suffered 
death  for  larceny,  roboezy,  espio- 
nage,  or  mutiny— crimes  which  the 
comrts-martial  of  all  countries  and 
of  all  times  haye  yisited  ^th  capital 
punishment.  AU  those  necessary 
acts  of  rigour  by  which  the  internal 
di8ci|)line  of  an  army  in  times  of 
war  is  maintained,  haye  by  the 
Austrian  government  been  repre- 
sented  as  acts  of  political  persecu- 
tion. In  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  antagonistic  parties 
are  at  pains  to  conceiEd  the  truth. 

Enough  has,  however,  transpired 
to  show  that  Mr.  Kossutiat's  rule  was 
neither  so  sanguinary  as  his  enemies 
mretend,  nor  so  mild  and  averse  to 
the  shedding  of  blood  as  some  of 
his  partisans  endeavour  to  repre- 
sent it.  He  did  not  compel  the 
Hungarians  to  join  his  banner  and 
fight  with  him  against  Austria; 
but,  in  many  instances,  compulsion 
was  resorted  to,  and  his  orders 
were  enforced  with  severity  at  all 
times,  and  sometimes  with  harsh- 
ness. Witii  respect  to  the  Austrian 
prisoners  alone,  tiie  Pi^dent  <^ 
&e  Committee  of  Defence  and  his 
generals  showed  a  uniform,  though, 
under  the  circumstances,  scarcely  a 
judicious  kindness  and  humanity. 
It  has  been  said  that  while  th^  Aus- 
trian generals  treated  the  captive 
Hungarians  as  rebels  and  not  as 
prisoners  of  war,  the  Hungarians  in 
their  torn  seemed  to  consider  their 
Austrian  captives  in  the  light  of 
masters.  The  Austrians  ill-treated 
tiieir  prisoners  as  criminals  of  the 
worst  Kind,  whom  to  punish  was  at 
once  a  duty  and  a  jjueasore.  The 
common  soldiers  were  robbed,  de- 
prived ofL  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  enrolled  in  'penal  companies.' 
Part  of  them  were  sent  to  fight  the 
battles  of  Austria  in  Italy ;  others 
were  kept  to  hard  labour  in  the  Bo- 
hemian and  German  fortresses.  The 
oaptiye  officers  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  or  death.  After  the 
aorrender  of  the  fortress  of  Leopold- 
stadt.  Baron  Mednyanski,  an  (moer, 
and  Gruber,  an  arfciUeryman,  were 
hanged  at  iSressburg.  Ordody^  the 
commander  of  the  place,  was  con- 
dramedto  eight  yean  confinenumt 


with  hard  labour.  G^oigey's  d^ 
menoy  to  his  captives  hM  abeady 
been  alluded  to.  Mr.  IKoesuth's  con- 
duct was  equally  humane.  Hie 
foreign  officers  alone,  and  amon^ 
them  Ddmbinski,  sought  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  the  captive  Hun- 
garians by  threats  of  retaUatioD. 
I)embinski,  in  particular,  declared 
that  he  would  shoot  a  captive  Am- 
trian  officer  for  every  Magyar  whom 
the  Austrians  should  execute  during 
his  command,  and  it  appean  that 
this  threat  had  its  efiract  at  the 
time.  He,  too,  was  a  strenoom 
advocate  of  an  invasion  of  Gal- 
lioia,  but  the  Hungarian  chiefii,  al- 
though they  assented  to  the  prin- 
dhple,  opposed  the  plan  on  gromds 
or  expe^ency.  Gdigey's  moCivea, 
even  at  that  time,  were  sufficieofly 
plain.  But  Mr.  Kossuth-  still 
adherinff  to  his  original  idea  of  a 
fuUioiuu  agitation,  showed  a  fiital 
desire  to  confine  the  war  to  Ike 
Hungarian  territory  and  a  strange 
reluctance  to  carry  matten  with 
Austria  to  an  eortremity . 

At  that  time,  however,  in  April 
and  May,  1849,  Ins  very  Bueeeasca 
carried  ^  on^rards.  Battle  after 
battie  was  gained  by  the  young 
armies  of  his  creation;  one  An** 
trian  corps  after  another  was  driven 
across  the  firontiers.  !Ilie  questioii, 
What^wasnexttobedoneP  becaae 
daily  more  pressing.  It  left  Mi, 
Kossuth's  private  couneiia»  where  it 
found  no  satisfaetoiy  solution,  and 
obtruded  itself  up<m  ^e  pariiainent. 
A  oompimnise  with  Austria  was  not 
tobethoughtof.  Thedeputic 
bored  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi's 
diation  and  his  captivity.  In  ' 
times,  indeed,  the  insurgent  diief 
BakoGsy  had,  under  similar  rivenm- 
stanoes,  wrung  a  treaty  from  the 
imperial  government  of  the  day,  and 
that  treaty  had  obtained  the  sanction 
and  guarantee  of  the  great  European 
powers.  But  the  young  empnat, 
his  family.  Count  Urnnne,  toe  fik- 
vouiite  and  minordomo^  and  the 
prime  minister  ochwagBcnberg,  had 
given  sufficient  proofii  of  their  detv* 
mination  to  obtain  all  or  notiung  in 
Hungary.  Taking  for  their  praSnt 
that  reb^on,  which  Jeflaehich'a  in* 
vasi<Hi  provoked,  and  whioh  their 
own  iznudioioiia  severity  fbeteredv 
they  had  of  their  own  me  win,  and 
by  a  public  and  solemn  aet»  brofesn 
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the  bond  widch  fbr  three  hundred 
yeacB  united  the  empires  oi  Austria 
and  Hungary. 

The  Austrian  constitution  of  the 
4ih  of  March,  1849,  ignored  the  ex- 
istence of  Hungary  aianindependent 
kingdom  under  the  Austrian  crown. 
By  this  charter  the  kingdom  Tras 
dismembered,  its  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  abolished,  and  the  people 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
most  dependent  proTinces  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Asfar  astheem- 
peror  was  concerned,  the  war  was 
made,  not  to  restcnre  the  Habsburg 
fiynily  to  those  limited  soyezeif^ 
rights  which  they  could  justly  clami 
over  Hungary,  l!ut  to  conauer  that 
oountry  throughout  and  in  me  fullest 
sense  of  the.twm,  and  to  incorporate 
it  with  the  rest  of  the  Austriim  mo- 
narchy. It  was  for  thispQzpose  that 
the  army  of  Prince  Wmdischgratz 
invaded  Hungary;  it  was  for  this 
purpose  that  the  early  successes  of 
that  army  were  fc^owed  by  the  pub- 
lieation  of  a  charter  whidi  abolished 
the  aadent  and  legal  oonnexioa 
b^weoi  the  Habeburgs  and  their 
Hungarian  subjects;  wmch  cancelled 
the  cid  coronation  compact,  and  sun- 
planted  it  by  a  new  cal^et-maae 
Jaw,  which  absolved  the  Hungarians 
haai  their  allegiance  in  order  to  pro- 
one  their  subjection.  The  Austrian 
charter  of  the  4th  of  March,  setting 
aside  all  historical  traditions  and 
spuming  all  precedents  of  fomu^ 
innsaetionsbetween  the  two  nations, 
npealed  directly  to  the  sword  as 
the  sole  arbiter  between  a  prince 
who  was  resolved  to  be  abs<dute  and 
a  nation  which  was  equally  resolved 
to  obey  only  on  compulsion.  In  so 
£yr  as  it  related  to  Hus^^ary,  it^  es- 
tablished the  madm,  tmit  mignt  is 
St  and  the  success  of  a  cause  the 
test  ctf  its  worth. 

Hiis  position  of  the  beDigereat 
parties  ot^t  to  be  maturely  eon- 
aidered.  JU  is  not  oiough  to  say 
that  Mr.  Kossuth  was  an  ambitious 
and  reckless  agitator.  Neither  the 
aorbuMty  of  his  amlntion  n<nr  his 
oonsTunmaie  talents  of  agitation 
would  have  availed  him  if  ne  had 
wadertaken  the  task  of  rousing^  his 
Bstion  against  a  beneficent,  a  jast, 
aad  liberal  government.  The  Hun* 
carians  had  their  grievances  almost 
nom  tame  immemorial.  The  jgreat- 
estof  these  grieranoes,  prahaps,  was 


the  brutal  manner  in  which  the 
reigning  race  sought  to  deprive  them 
of  their  natioiud  laws,  and  to 
sever  them  from  the  customs  and 
traditions  to  which  thev  perhaps 
foolishly  clung.  Nor  could  Mr.  Kos- 
suth, either  by  aeitation  or  terrorism, 
have  oonvertea  Hungary  into  a 
camp  and  the  nation  mto  one  vast 
army,  if  his  ambition  had  not  been 
fostmd  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  Austrian  cabinet,  and  if  his  aeita- 
tion  had  not  been  suppnorted  by  a 
brutal  and  unprovoked  invasion  of 
the  Hungarian  territory  by  Jella- 
diich,  the  Croatians,  and  the  Ser- 
vians, who  acted  with  the  consent 
and  at  the  instance  of  the  Austrian 
cf^inet.  When  that  invasion  was 
renewed  under  Prince  Windiseh- 
gratz,  the  Austrian  armies  marched' 
at  the  bidding  of  a  prince  who 
claimed  a  right  whien  was  not 
recognised  by  the  Hunearian  c(Mi- 
stitution ;  and  who  would  have  been 
a  usurper  even  if  he  had  daimed 
that  conditional  alWiance,  whidi  of 
zig^t  still  belonged  to  his  undo 
Ferdinand.  But  the  Emperor  of 
Austria's  usurpation-  went  further : 
his  lieutenants  declared  that  nothing 
could  ctisarm  his  wrath  but  the  un- 
reser^ped,  unconditional  surrender 
(k  the  *'  rebellious  country ;"  and 
untQ  that  country  lay  prostrate  at 
their  ouster's  feet,  tnere  could  be 
no  idea  of  demoicy  or  pardon  for 
any  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus  much 
had  been  said  in  the  hour  of  victory* 
nor  was  one  single  word  retracted 
in  the  hour  of  defeat. 

Under  these  droumstanees  the 
parliament  at  Debrecain  were  eom- 
pelled,  by  the  verv  success  of  Ukaat 
career,  to  provide  for  the  future 
government  of  the  country.  They 
were  embanassed  by  many  plans, 
of  which  some  were  impossible  and 
others  dangerous.  Submission,  of 
course*  was  out  of  the  queslaon. 
I^eregeney  of  an  Austrian  jninoey 
the  introduction  of  a  i^ublieaK 
oonstitntion,  after  the  modd  Of 
that  of  the  United  States,  the 
election  of  a  Prince  of  Coburg- 
Coharjr  to  the  crown  of  Hungary, . 
were  m  turn  canvassed,  proposed, 
and  abandoned.  To  the  regency  of 
an  Austrian  prince  or  the  rojalty 
of  a  Coburff-Cohary  there  was  aa 
insurmountable  obstade.  The  im- 
poedbility  of  finding  a  pretender  te 
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ike  crown.  Hie  inirodiicti(m  of  iJie 
American  oonstitution,  which  wu 
for  a  time  advocated  by  the  wilder 
among  the  theorists,  appeared  to  be 
clearly  out  of  season.  A  coontrj 
still  reeking  with  battle  fields,  torn 
by  furious  factions,  and  threatened 
by  the  power  of  a  great  empire, 
was  pecoliarly  unfit  for  political  ex- 
periments. It  was  generally  felt 
that  Hnn^i^ary  wanted  neither  a  re- 
presentatiTc  of  her  royalty  nor  an 
electionary  law  based  on  universal 
sufirage ;  that  the  time  and  its  dan- 

Sers  called  for  a  dictator,  and  that 
lie  supreme  power  ought  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  most  distinguished, 
able,  and  patriotic  among  ner  poli- 
ticians. Mr.  Kossuth  was  pointed 
at  as  the  man  whom  the  parliament 
ought  to  elect.  He  was  identified 
wiQi  the  revolution.  He  had  helped 
to  make  it,  and  it  had  made  him.  His 
national  agitation  and  armament, 
and  his  defensive  operations,  had 
just  carried  the  country  through  a 
terrible  crisis.  He  of  all  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Hungary  was  least 
known  and  most  popular.  His  for- 
tunes were  bound  up  with  those  of 
Hungary ;  for  of  all  his  country- 
men ne  was  most  cordially  hated 
by  the  Austrians.  Ko  personal  ad- 
vantages could  ever  compensate  him 
for  the  downfal  of  the  national 
cause.  His  peculiar  position  placed 
him  beyond  the  reacn  of  suspicion. 
19'o  one  thought  of  suspecting  his 
nerves. 

It  is  painful  to  mention  another 
consideration,  which  had  its  weight 
with  at  least  some  of  the  leadmg 
men  among  that  restless  and  ambi- 
tious nation.  The  agitator  had  a 
eickly  appearance;  he  made  the 
most  of  .nis  real  and  pretended  in- 
firmities {  and  it  was  oelieved  that 
his  days  were  numbered.  His  die- 
tatorsnip,  at  all  events,  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  long  duration.  His 
increasing  infirmities,  or  perhaps  his 
death,  would  open  the  road  to  power 
to  those  who  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  nrasp  it. 

.  These  undercurrents  of  thought 
influenced  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Kossuth  himself  took  no  osten- 
sible part  in  them,  although  it 
has  been  asserted  that  he  sought 
to  prepare  the  military  chiefs  for 
the   resulL     His   overtures   were 


met  with  great  eoolnesi  by  the 
generals,  and  eepeciallv  by  Gorgey. 
llie  officers  who  felt  that  their  real 
home  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  wididrew  instinctivriT 
and  with  horror  fipom  any  plan  whiui 
threatened  to  j^aee  an  msurmoont- 
able  hairier  between  themselves  and 
the  object  of  their  ambition. 

Their  objections,  however,  if 
stated  .  were  overruled,  and  Gori^ey 
was  compelled  to  submit  and  bidle 
his  time.  The  parliament  resolved 
to  repudiate  the  sovereignty  of  Aus- 
tria, to  declare  the  independence  of 
Hungary,  and  to  appoint  Mr.  £06-* 
suth  to  the  dictatorship. 

These  important  resolutions  were 
publicly  pronounced  on  the  I4ih 
April.  Tne  Lower  House,  leaving 
the  place  where  it  usually  held  its 
sittimra,  assembled  on  that  day  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Debreczin,  wnere 
Mr.  Kossuth,  in  a  long  and  animated 
address,  recounted  tiie  history  of 
the  early  connexion  of  Hungary 
with  the  Habsburghs,  their  tyran- 
nies, treacheries,  and  the  causes  of 
the  last  war.  He  protested  that 
the  time  had  come  ior  Hungary  to 
break  the  chains  she  had  worn 
through  three  hundred  years  of  sor- 
row, that  she  ought  to  take  her 
placi*  among  the  ISniopeaa  sUtes. 
and  that  a  sentence  01  expulsion 
should  be  pronounced  against  that 
dynasty  ofprinces.  whose  govern- 
ment in  Hungary  presented  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  peijuries 
from  generation  to  generation,  and 
which  had  wantonly  torn  the 
bond  that  united  it  to  the  Hunga^ 
rian  nation,  hj  forming  alliances 
with  the  enemies  of  the  country, 
robbers  and  chiefs  of  factions, 
for  The  purpose  of  oppressing  the 
nation ;  by  attempting  to  anninilate 
its  independence  and  its  most  sacred 
constitution;  by  attacking  with  a 
8trong[  hand  the  people  which  had 
committed  no  act  01  revolt;  by 
violating  the  integrity  and  diminish- 
ing  the  power  of  a  country  whidi 
tiiey  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  by 
employing  foreign  armies  for  Uie 
murder  of  the  people  and  the  op- 
pression of  ite  liberties.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  tenninato 
these  alanMdties,  and  a  resolution  to 
tiliat  efiect  was  asked  at  the  hand 
of  the  representatives.  The  people, 
the  army,  the  circumstanoes  of  the 
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time,  their  duty  to  Grod,  sad  their 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
demanded  such  a  resolntion,  and  he 
smnmoQed  them  to  assent  to  the 
following  propositions  :•— 

1.  That  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
with  their  depencwnciesy  now  and  by 
virtue  of  these  presents,  shall  constitute 
a  free,  independent,  sovereign  state, 
whose  territorial  unity  is  ininolable, 
whose  territory  ia  indivisible. 
'  2.  The  House  of  Habsbui^-Lornune 
having,  by  its  treacdiery,  peijuiy,  and 
hj  its  levying  war  against  the  people  of 
Hungaiy,  as  well  as  by  its  violation  of 
all  oompaets — ^by  attacking  the  integral 
ierritoiy  of  the  kingdom — by  the  sepa- 
ration of  Transylvania,  Croatia,  Sdavo- 
nia,  Fiume,  and  divers  other  districts, 
from  Hungary ;   and  further,  by  com- 

Sassing  the  destruction  of  the  indepen- 
enoe  of  the  country  by  force  of  arms, 
and  by  calling  in  the  armies  of  a  foreign 
power  for  the  purpose  of  annihiUting 
its  nationality,  thereby  violating  both 
fliePragmatic  Sanction  and  certain  other 
treaties  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Hnngaty,  on  which  the  alliances  be- 
tween Uie  two  countries  depended,  is 
hereby  convicted  of  treason  and  per* 
jmy,  and  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
throne  of  the  United  States  of  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  and  all  their  posses- 
sions  and  dependencies,  and  is  nereby 
deprived  of  the  style  and  title,  as  well 
as  of  the  armorial  bearings  appertaining 
unto  the  crown  of  Hiingai^',  and  de- 
clared to  be  banished  fbr  ever  fi^m  the 
said  united  countries,  and  their  depen- 
dencies and  possession.  The  said  House 
of  Habsbni^  is  therefore  declared  to  be 
deposed,  d^praded,  and  banished  for 
ever  frtnn  the  soil  of  Hungazy. 

The  third  proposition  dednred 
Hie  intention  of  tne  Hnngarian  na« 
tion  to  remain  in  a  state  of  amity 
with  all  other  coantries. 

These  propositions  were^  voted 
unanimously  and  by  acclamation.  All 
the  debates  nad,  in  fact,  taken  place 
in  the  former  sittinfls  of  the  House; 
and  the  meeting  of  the  14th  April 
was  intended  rather  as  a  grand  pub- 
lic Bolemnitv,  than  i^  a  consultation 
of  the  legislature.  The  same  ready 
assent  was  g^ven  to  the  fourth  pro^ 
position,  which  provided  in  general 
terms  that  thefnture  form  of  gOFem» 
ment  should  be  determined  by  the 
parliament,  and  that  until  this  point 
should  have  been  decided  'on  the 
basis  of  the  ancient  prindples  which 
have  been  reoomised  for  ages,'  the 
{government  of  JSLungair  should  be 
m  the  hands  of  Louie  Jtoteuth,  who 


should  act  as  governing  president, 
assisted  by  such  ministers  as  he 
should  please  to  appoint. 

The  last  clause  of  this  extraordi- 
nary state  act  released  the  inhabi- 
tants and  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties oi^  Hungary  from  their  allen- 
ance  to  the  House  of  Austria.  It 
provided  that  any  who  dared  to  act 
in  opposition  to  this  decree,  or  who 
in  any  way  presumed  to  aid  or  abet 
in  violating  it,  should  be  punished 
as  guilty  <»  high  treason. 

The  proceemn^  of  tihe  14th  of 
April  were  decisive  for  the  two 
countries.  They  convinced  the 
Austrian  government  tixat  Hungazy 
had  accepted  its  challenge  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  given.  They 
furnished  the  Hungarian  nation  with 
a  solemn  precedent  for  future  revo- 
lutions. They  did  more  than  this. 
They  aroused  the  envy  and  spurred 
on  tne  ambition  of  the  Hungarian, 
chiefs,  many  of  whom  were  opposed 
to  Mr.  Kossuth  and  his  innuenoe* 
In  the  legislature,  they  assisted  the 
formation  of  a  party  of  clerical  dig- 
nitaries and  magnates  who  rallied 
around  the  representatives  Kiss, 
Nyiury,  and  Perenvi,  who  opposed 
the  Gfovemor,  to  me  best  of  their 
abilities.  The  effect  which  the  de- 
claration of  independence  "produced 
on  the  army,  that  is  to  say  on  its 
officers,  was  still  more  powerful  and 
fatal.  Greneral  Grdrgey,  and  the 
generals  Kiss,  Graspar,  Lazar,  Torok, 
Vecsey,  and  Klapka,  the  ddefs  of 
the  Austrian  sympathizers  in  Hun- 
gary felt  that  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  14th  of  April  the  eulf  was 
widened  which  separated  them  from 
the  goal  to  which  their  secret  wishes 
and  intrigues  were  directed.  Willi 
much  uneasiness  and  sad  forebod- 
ings did  they  commence  calculating 
on  thQ  chances  of  the  success  of 
that  national  cause  which  they  pre- 
tended to  defend  only  because  tney 
wished  to  profit  by  its  ruin.  Their 
patriotism  waned  with  the  hope 
of  a  compronuse.  The  national  m- 
surrection  had  raised  them  and  their 
kind  from  the  subordinate  positions 
in  which  the  revolution  found  them. 
Still  tiiey  asked  with  great  acerbity 
whether  it  was  for  tnis  they  had 
fought,  and  whether  Hungary  should 
be  severed  from  Austria  merely 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  '  Q^ull*" 
driver'  and   'pettifogger?'     Their 
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liitter  regrets  and  bat  half-tappres- 
sed  iny^iiyes  showed  too  plamly 
how  little  they  cared  for  the  nation 
and  its  independence ;  and  how  de- 
plorable is  the  case  of  a  people  which 
necessitjr  compels  to  lower  the  high- 
est dignity  in  the  state  within  me 
reach  of  Ihe  greedy  and  ambi- 
tions. 

The  G^emor  Kossuth,  indeed, 
endeayoured  to  repress  these  rebel- 
lions emotions,  partly  by  menaces 
and  partly  by  bribes  offered  to  the 
yain^  nnedncated,  and  sensnal.  His 
official  gazette,  the  KMany,  de- 
noonced  those  who  at  such  a  crisis 
oonld  prefer  thdr  own  sordid  inte- 
rests to  the  |«osperity  and  the  eloiy 
of  the  oonn^.  Better  had  it  oeen 
for  them  if  they  had  neyer  been 
bom  than  that  tnef  shonld  dare  to 
stop  an  enthusiastic  nation  ;in  its 
proerees  to  fiwodom!  From  this 
ami  other  newspapm  articles  whidi 
were  ^bhshed  by  Mr.  Kossuth's 
anthonty,  it  appears  that  the  Groyer- 
aor  of  Hungary  was  fully  aware  of 
Gosj^ey's  eiinuty  and  the  intrigues 
of  his  parfy,  and  that  he  had  the 
will  but  wanted  the  courage  to  re- 
press Ihem. 

Promotions,  promises  of  future 
distinctions  and  adyaneement,  flat- 
tering letters,  in  which  yain  and 
aelfl^  yoimg  officers,  such  asGreneral 
yiapkft  were  compared  to  the  he- 
roes of  the  purest  days  of  ancient 
Some — these  snd  othor  baits  were 
held  out  to  the  commanders  of  the 
anny,  whom  the  Goyemor  sought 
Bioreorer  to  conciliate  by  a  laxity  of 
discipline  ^diich  stands  unparaQeled 
in  military  history,  and  midiintho 
aeeond  campaign  caused  all  tilie  com- 
manders of  the  corps  to  act  for  theoi- 
sslyes — theieby  defeating  the  suo- 
cess  of  all  combined  moyements  of 
large  mssseo  of  troops.  Bribes  of  a 
ler  kind  were  emploved  where 
were  less  ^eeded.  Tne  soldiers 
petty  offioers  of  the  national 
anmes  were  pre-«zcellsnt  by  cou- 
rage, deyotion,  and  patriotism.  ISe* 
fwtheless  it  was  th0tt^;ht  proper  to 
gain  them  for  the  pariiamentsry  de- 
olaxation  of  independence,  by  douUe 
rations  of  food,  wine,  and  tobaeoo 
•*4argesses  whidi  astonished  the 
troopsr  while  the  mahxmtenis  tocik 
oceasion  to  argue  that  the  Gbyemor 
would  offer  no  bribe  unleas  ha 
wished  the  sdlitaiy  to  promote  his 


priyate  yiews  rather  than  the  weUara 
of  the  oountrr. 

The  cities  for  the  most  part  hailed 
the  declaration  of  independence 
with  real  or  pretended  joy.  It  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  disooyertiliereal  feel- 
ings and  motiyes  of  the  hourgeoiaie. 
Hie  citizens,  who  throughout  tha 
reyobition  sided  with  the  strongest 
party,  were  in  this  instance  too  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Hun- 
garian oommomoeaUh,  for  that  is  the 
appropriate  transktion  of  the  name 
whidi  the  Groyemor  gaye  to  the 
country  during  the  wtmregwrnm. 
At  Keshan,  the  change  was  pro- 
claimed witii  great  solnnnity.  ^e- 
nitzki,  a  Pole,  addressed  the  popu- 
lace on  the  occasion;  in  consequence 
of  his  speech,  the  pictures  of  the 
Habsburg  princes  were  remoyed 
from  the  townhalL  Tlhiminatians, 
popular  £ltes,  and  other  demonstz»- 
tions  signalized  the  eyoit  in  all  other 
Maeyar  towns. 

llr.  EJossuth's  next  measures  were 
eyidently  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
connect  his  new  power  with  the 
aristocratic  traditions  of  the  eountry^ 
and  to  fill  the  public  mind  with  an- 
ticipations  of  the  stability  and  splen- 
dour of  his  eoyemment.  In  the 
cabinet  which  ne  formed,  he  placed 
Count  Casimir  Batthyanyi  at  the 
head  of  foreign  affidrs;  tiie  seere* 
taxyship  of  the  war-department  wee 
thrust  upon  General  Granwy,  to  the 
signal  annoyance  of  that  <Aeer.  The 
parliament  offered  theOoyenor  the 
apofnaae /mYaskk  under  the  fanner 
reign  nad  been  paid  to  tiie  Paktiae, 
but  Mr.  Kossuth,  who  had  the  frocet 
control  of  the  national  exoheauer  and 
resources,  declined  the  oner.  At 
the  same  time,  he  strained  his  yir- 
tnal  inespottsibility  hj  laying  hands 
on  the  tieasuies  of  the  church. 
The  gold  and  silyer  yeesds  whack 
were  at  his  command,  taken  from 
all  the  sacred  places  in  Hungaty» 
were  stated  at  tne  time  to  haye  Iv- 
nished  him  with  coin  to  the  amonnfe 
of  22,000,000  florins,  or  aboot 
2,200,0002.  It  is  asserted,  but  it 
ought  also  to  be  said  that  it  ie 
soiffoely  possible  to  authenticate  the 
fact,tiiathetoot  three  hnadiedweight 
of  silyer  from  the  ohurch  of  Kaahn 
alone.  He  originated  the  idea,  and 
drew  up  tiie  statutes,  of  a  newordor 
of  military  knighthood,  for  courage 
shown  in  battle.    At  his  command 
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plana  weredmwn  op  and  submitted  to 
the  parliament,  of  great  public  works 
for  the  uaproYoment  or  the  capitaL 
Among  these  projected  improye- 
ments  was  a  Paiaee  of  the  InyaHds, 
pabHc  parks  on  St.  Margaret's  ifirland 
near  Pesth,  and  a  hu^e  narbour  and 
dodcs  at  the  same  place,  llierewas 
a  railroad  from  Peeth  to  Seohiok-^ 
the  GoTemor  proposed  to  oontinue 
that  railroad  to  Debrecam.  Prepa* 
rations  were  also  made  for  the  iot- 
mation  of  a  special  life-rard  of  400 
chosen  men,  to  attend  tne  Goyemor 
on  his  joomeys,  and  goard  his  pa- 
lace ;  and  it  was  announced  that  uie 
parliament  should  meet  at  Pesth  at 
«i  early  period. 

Those  who  examine  tiie  resdess  en« 
ergy  and  the  yastness  of  these  plans, 
xBoatneedsfeelthatthey  prorided  for 
distant  and  uncertain  contingencies, 
and  that  in  part  tiiey  were  intended 
to  mask  the  ncfi^ect  of  nearer  and 
more  sacred  duties.  Of  all  the  accu- 
sations whidi  haye  been  directed 
anonst  Mr.  Kossuth  there  is  none 
iniich  strikes  so  deep,  none  which, 
if  proyed,  so  completely  condemns 
bim,  as  the  charge  that  after  his 
accession  to  soyereign  power,  he 
identified  the  state  with  himsdf, 
instead  of  identifying  himself  witii 
the  state.  He  did  not  separate  his 
own  interests  from  those  of  his 
countiy  (indeed  it  would  haye  been 
impossible  for  him  to  do  so),  but  he 
oonsulted  his  own  likings  and  dis* 
likings — his  own  opinions  and  pre- 
jndioes — ^his  ownhopes  and  fears — in 
preference  to  the  suety  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  the  success  of  that  reyolu- 
tion  which  he  had  fostered,  and  from 
which  he  deriyed  whatey  er  influence, 

Srwer,  and  dignity  he  possessed, 
e  forgot  that  in:  times  of  great 
danger,  the  practical  irresponBibility 
■  of  A  public  serrant  only  aiids  to  the 
weight  <^  his  moral  responsibility, 
and  that  there  are  seasons  at  which 
a  statesman's  power  is  extended,  not 
for  his  own  sake,  but  to  meet  the 
extraordinsiy  extent  of  his  duties. 
In  no  one  instance  is  this  so  deariy 
shown  as  in  Mr.  Kossuth's  criminal 
connivance  at  Q&rg^s  rebellion  in 
liie  first  instance,  and  afterwards  at 
his  treachery. 

!niBt  obstinate  and  intractable 
commander  did  not  indeed  decline 
the  seat  in  the  cabinet  which  the 
QorenKMr    ofirnd    to    him*     He 


accepted  the  post,  but .  remained 
with  the  army,  where  he  held  the 
chief  command  of  those  yarious 
corps  which,  after  the  battle  of 
Wait^n,  relieyed  the  fortress  of 
Komom  by  defeating  the  Austriana 
under  General  Sohlick,  at  Acs.  He 
had  the  Goyemor's  command  to  fol- 
low up  the  adyantage  whidi  had 
hitherto  been  obtain^  by  pursmng 
Hie  Impdriatists  across  the  frontier, 
and  into  the  disaflfeeted  Austrian 
proyinces.  The  success  of  this  ina- 
ncBuvre  was  likely  to  be  decisiye, 
and  if  executed  with  quickness  and 
energy,  it  would  haye  enabled  the 
Hungarians  to  dictate  their  own 
terms  of  ^eace  at  Vienna. 

So  obyious  were  the  adyantages, 
and  so  certain  was  the  success  of 
this  manorayre,  that  eyen  General 
Gorgey ,  though  resolyed  not  to  carry 
things  to  an  extreme  with  Austria, 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  eyade  the  order 
without  openly  confessing  his  secret 
intentions..  In  this  dfleiiima  he 
fixed  upon  the  fortress  of  Buda» 
which  was  still  held  by  an  Austrian 
Commander.  '  Buda,  the  aacient 
capital  of  the  Hungarian  longs, 
diurst  not  remain  in  the  hands  of  tne 
inyaders.  The  minds  of  his  soldiers 
were  bcHit  upon  taking  it.'  Gorgey, 
whose  reckless  cruelty  to  the  petty 
officers  and  soldiers  was  on  re- 
cord, pretended  on  this  and  similar 
occasions  that  his  actions  were  in* 
flnenced  by  the  will  of  his  troops. 
Meeting  the  goyemor's  poeitiye 
order  to  inyade  Austria  with  this 
futile  pretext,  and  the  promise  that 
he  w<mld  carry  the  fortress  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  before  the 
third  day's  sun  had  set,  he,  without 
waiting  for  fbrther  orders,  retraced 
his  steps  along  the  Danube,  and 
mardied  upon  Pesth.  Another 
courier,  bearing  still  more  ]Miemp» 
tory  orders,  met  him  on  his  way, 
but  could  not  stop  his  marcn. 
G^^rg^  protested  it  was  too  late. 
To  turn  back  again  would  be  a  sign 
of  indedsxon,  and  as  such  fatal  totiie 
discipline  of  the  army.  It  was  i«r* 
haps  for  the  purpose  <^  proyhup 
his  determination  that  he  insisted 
on  retaining  the  ydic^of  his-cayalry 
withhis  corps.  Fifty  two  escadrons 
of  hussars,  instead  of  being  sent 
across  theAustrian  frontier,  were  led 
by  Gofgey  against  a  fortress  which 
is  ntuflte  on  a  steep  hill,  and  which 
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he  boasted  that  he  could  tskke  bj 
a  cQup-de-main.  In  fipite  of  the  fear 
which  Gorgey's  brutality  created, 
even  the  citizens  of  Pesthventuredon 
an  indirect  remonstrance.  They  im- 
plored him  to  send  his  cavalry  against 
Austria,  and  proposed  to  supply 
him,  for  the  estafette  and  orderly 
service,  with  a  troop  of  their  mounted 
national  guard.  Gorgey  treated 
them  scornfully  and  dismissed  them 
with  sreat  rudeness.  On  the  1st  of 
Mar  he  established  his  headquarters 
at  festh,  and  made  his  preparations 
for  the  siege  of  Buda. 

It  will  sufways  remain  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  or  not  this  act  of 
flagrant   insubordination   was    the 
result  of  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  Austrian  cabinet.    Gx>rgey,  the 
stem  republican,  that  *  truly  Spartan 
character,'asMr.  Kossuth  sometimes 
delighted  in  describing  him,  was  al- 
ways on  intimate  terms  with  the  cap- 
tive Austrian  officers,  some  of  whom 
he  released.    As  a  fortified  place, 
Buda  was  untenable.    Though  im- 
portant as  A  point  d'appui  for  a  large 
army,  and  important  also  because 
it  commanded  the  city  of  Pesth  and 
the  crossings  of  the  river,  it  was  a 
place  not  of  honour  but  of  ruin  for 
a  small  and  detached  garrison.   The 
keeping  of  Buda  under  the  circum- 
stances  was   a  wilful  sacrifice   of 
human  life  and  military  strength, 
unless  it  could  be  foreseen  that  the 
siege  of  the  place  would  furnish  a 
pretext  for  discontinuing  the  defen- 
sive operations  against  uie  Austrian 
frontier.    The  garrison  which  the 
Imperialists  left  at  Buda  was  small ; 
it  mustered  at  most  4500  men,  and 
these  were    Croatian   and  Italian 
troops,  upon  whom  the  Cabinet  set 
no  great  value.    The  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  place,  too,  was  curiously 
selected.    Major-General  Hentzi,  a 
Swiss  mercenary  in  the  Austnan 
army,  had  once  already  in  the  course 
of  tne  war  been  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hungarians.    He  had 
been  discharged  onparole^-'^^t  is  to 
say,  he  had  pledged  his  word  aa  an. 
officer  and  a  gentleman  to  remain 
inactive  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
on  the  strength  of  that  promise  he 
had  been  allowed  to  depart.  He  had 
broken  his  promise,  and  forfeited  all 
claim  to  the  courtesies  of  war,  by 
again  serving  in  the  Austrian  army 
against  the  Hungarians.    Such  a 


man  wsa  not  likely  to  capitulate-^ 
dishonoured,  he  could  not  trust  to 
the  honour  of  others.  Such  a  man 
was  also  most  fit  to  be  sacrificed; 
for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  arbitraiy 
power  to  despise  those  most  who 
most  disgrace  themselves  in  its  seri- 
vice,  Major-General  Hentzi  was 
installed  in  the  fortress,  with  orders 
to  defend  it  to  the  last,  and  with  a 
promise  that  an  army  should  come 
to  his  rehef.  GOiey  who  placed  him 
there  knew  that  he  must  perish,- 
unless  the  siege  were  protracted  to 
a  most  unreasonable  length. 

If  the  Austrian  commanders  calcu* 
lated  on  the  length  of  the  siege,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Gorgey  justi* 
fied  their  reliance  on  the  ta]rcune88 
of  his  operations.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing a  cott^(20-ma»)H  and   storming 
the  fortress  within  three  days,  he 
leisurely  commenced  distributing  his 
larff e  army  into  regular  cantonments, 
ana  trenches  were  opened  and  batr 
teries  constructed  on  the  hiUs  which 
command  the  castle  of  Buda.  Some 
time,  too,  was  lost  in  an  attemptix> 
negotiate  with  the  garrison,  and  to 
intimidate  the  Austrian  commander 
by  menaces,  and  TOovent  his  bom- 
barding the  city  orPesih.  The  result 
was  that Major-GeneralHentzi  bom- 
barded the  ^city  even  before  a  single 
sun  had  been  fired  on  the  part  of 
the  besiegers.  An  enormous  amount 
of  property  was  destroyed  on  this 
occasion,  and  throughout  the  siege, 
which  instead  of  three,  lasted  twenty, 
days.    For  after  a  long  and  useless 
cannonade,  and  several  futile  at- 
tempts to  storm  the  fortress,  Gorgey 
seemed     suddenly    to     rememW 
that,  in  order  to  make  a  practicable 
breach,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
cannon  of  heavy  calibre.    Ordnance 
was  consequentiy  sent  for  from  Ko- 
morn  and  Acz.    Upon  its  arrival,  a 
breach  was  made,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th  May,  the  fortress  was 
carried  by  assault.    General  Goigef 
himself  was  innocent  even  of  uus 
tardf  success.    The  yeiy  numbers 
of  ms  troops  made  a  certain  degree 
of  energy  unavoidable,  and  when  the 
breach  was  practicable,  and  no  pre- 
tence could  DC  discovered  to  delay 
the  assault,  Buda  fell  through  the 
dauntless  courage  and  perseverance 
of  the  national  •  troops.    The  oOTibat 
continued  from  three  to  seyeno'dock 
in  the  ipoming,  when  those  that  were 
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left  of  the  garrison  sarrendered  to 
theHonveds.  Hentzi  was  among  the 
victims  of  the  daj.    Gorge j  entered 
the  fortress  exactly  one  hour  after 
its  surrender,  to  draw  up  a  bom- 
bastic proclamation,  announcing  the 
success  of  his  troops,  and  claiming 
it  as  his  own.    The  ostensible  losses 
of  the  Hungarians  were  confined  to 
the  partial  destruction  of  Buda  and 
Pesui,  and  to  1700  men  killed  and 
wounded.  In  realily,  the  nation  had 
lost  twenty-three  days  and  a  golden 
opportunity.     In  return,  they  ob- 
tained possession  of  a  fortress,  which 
must  needs   haye  surrendered,   if 
Hungary  conquered  her  other  ene- 
mies, and  which  was  of  no  yalue,  in 
the  case  of  another  Austrian  inva- 
sion.   The  stores  and  ammunition 
which  the  Imperialists  had  not  been 
able  to  remove,  and  which  consisted 
of  eighty-three  cannon,  1400  cwt. 
of  gunpowder,  2000  cwt.  of  salt- 
petre, and  14,000  muskets,  were 
of  great   importance  to   a   corps, 
part  of  which  was  but  indifferently 
aormed,  but  larger  and  more  valuable 
stores  were  to  oe  had  at  Pressburg, 
Vienna,  and  in  the  various  depots  of 
Austria  and  Bohemia. 

Mr.  Kossuth,  the  lawyer,  might 
have  pardoned   the  contemptuous 
disregard  which  Gt>rgey  evinced  for 
his  opinion.    It  was  the  duty  of 
Louis   Kossuth^   the  Governor  of 
Hungary,  to  punish  General  Gor- 
gey*8  insubordination,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  strength  and  l^e  time  or  the 
nation    being  thrown   away  on  a 
worthless  object.    It  was  tne  opi- 
nion of  all  Hungarians  who  were 
familiar  with  the  people  and  the 
army,  that  the  Governor  would  have 
run  no  risk  if  he  had  deposed  the  re^ 
bellious general andordered his  arrest 
and  execution.    But  even  if  there 
had  been  danger  of  a  military  riot, 
a  true  patriot  would  have  considered 
that  the  worst  which  could  happen 
to  Hungary  was  subjection  to  Aus- 
tria, and  that  subjection  to  Austria 
was  certain,  unless  the  Governor 
could  repress  that  licentious  disre- 
gard of  authority  of  which  Gorgey 
set  so  flagrant  and  demoralizing  an 
example. 

Mr.  Kossuth  knew  and  neglected 
h\a  duty.  He  did  more.  Since  his 
eourage  could  not  rise  to  the  level 
of  justice,  he  stooped  to  flatter  the 
criminal.  His  will  was  law  to  the 
parliament,  and  tiie  parliament  re- 


solved to  promote  General  Gorgey 
to  the  ranlc  of  field-marshal  lieute- 
nant, to  make  him  a  commander  of 
the  military  order  of  '  Merit,'  and 
to  elect  a  deputation  of  the  House, 
to  congratulate  the  victorious  offi- 
cer, and  express  to  him  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nation.  Gorgey  accepted 
these  demonstrations  in  a  scornful 
manner.    After  the  fall  of  Buda,  he 
conducted  his  troops  to  Komom. 
Here,  again,  the  orders  of  the  go- 
vernment were  positive.    To  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  time,  he  was  com- 
manded to  take  the  ofiensive  with 
great  ener^,  to  attack  and  disperse 
the  Austnans  wherever  he  &und 
them,  and  to  prevent  the  concentra- 
tion of  their  forces.  Instead  of  doing 
this,heremainedinactive  atXomom. 
A  few  small  corps  only  were  de- 
tached against  Oedenburg,  Waras- 
din,  and  T}rmau.    Another  attemnt 
was  made  to  remove  him  from  the 
army  which  he  paralyzed.    He  was 
again  summoned  to  proceed  toFesth, 
and  enter  upon   his  functions    as 
Secretary  at  War.    He  appointed 
his  friend,  Greneral  Klapka  to  the 
Wai;  Office,  and  sent  him  to  Pesth, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  Ko- 
mom  still  strenuously  occupied  in 
keeping  his  troops  out  of  action,  and 
while  fresh  levies  of  Austrian  troops 
and   old  regiments   drafted   from 
Italy  were  again  swarming  on  the 
frontier  and  in  the  districts  wldch  the 
Imperialists  still  occupied. 

It  is  true  an  invasion  of  Austria 
was  scarcely  required  to  terminate 
the  war,  it  the  belligerent  parties 
had  been  left  to  fight  their  own 
battles.  Hungary,with  a  small  army 
and  young  troops,  had  defeated  the 
largest  and  most  formidable  arma- 
ment   which  the  Austrian  empire 
could  bring   into  the  field.     Ilie 
Hungarian  armies  were  now  organ- 
ized,   numerous,    and    victorious; 
the  Austrian  troops  were  lessened  in 
number  and  discouraged ;  the  popu- 
lation of  Austria  was    rebellious. 
Large  garrisons  were  required  to 
keep  the  various  towns  and  provinces 
of  the  empire  from   insurrection. 
Vienna  waited  for  the  advent  of  the 
Hungarians  to  be  revenged  for  the 
horrors  of  the  siege  of  October,  lB4Sp 
and  for  the  cruelties  and  vexations 
which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  de- 
mocratic party.    Bohemia  remem- 
bered still  the  promises  of  March, 
1848,  and   the    bombardment    of 
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Pra^e.  Gallicia  was  bat  too  anxious 
to  follow  the  exaznple  of  Hnngsrv; 
Styria  was  ripe  ror  revolt  The 
Serrians,  at  one  time  the  most  useful 
allies  of  the  court,  were  dispersed  $ 
the  Croatians  were  discouraged  and 
disappointed.  They  had  bar«dned 
for  less  fighting  and  more  booty. 
Even  the  cabinet  began  to  show 
signs  of  dissolution.  C^unt  Stadion, 
the  prime  minister's  coadjutor  in 
the  '  restoration  of  the  monarohy/ 
broke  down  under  the  burden  oi 
his  responsibility.  He  went  mad. 
And  lastly,  the  male  pq[Ndation  of 
the  Austrian  provinces  was  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  heavy  conscrip- 
tions; the  state  was  overwhelmed 
with  debt  and  tottering  on  the  veise 
of  bankruptoy :  the  deficit  of  the 
current  year  was  euormous;  gold 
and  silver  had  disappeared,  and  in 
their  place  jMiper  money,  from  2d. 
upwards,  formed  the  medium  of 
circulation.  Even  this  was  halved 
and  quartered,  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  smaller  trade. 

There  was  no  great  military  chief 
to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  war. 
General  liadetzkv  had  done  good 
service  in  Italy ;  out  in  Italy  he  was 
wanted.   Prince  Windischgrata  was 
incapable.     He  resigned  his  com- 
mand  even   before   the   battle  of 
Waitzen.    His  successor.  General 
Welden^  owed  his  escape  from  the 
Hungarian  armies  only  to  Gorgey's 
mutiny  and  the    siege   of  jSuda. 
Genenl  Schlickhad  been  most  effi- 
cient in  the  last  campaign;  but  it 
was  believed  that  he  was  not  equal  to 
the  command  of  a  large  army.    Perw 
haps  his  disposition  was  too  mild  and 
humane.  The  chief  command  a^rainst 
Hungary  was  given  to  GeneralHay- 
nau,  an  officer  of  great  and- even  of 
ferocious  energy,  whose  name  was 
first  generally  Known  in  connexion 
with  an  act  of  cruel  retaliation  and 
bloodshed  atBresda.  He  was  known 
to  be  the  natural  son  of  a  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  and  a  Jewess  of  the  same 
country.     Of    his  generalship  he 
had  yet   to   give  proofs;  but  hia 
talents  for  i^e  pacifieation  of  a  con- 
quered  count^    were    notorious. 
Among  his  first  acts  were  the  trials 
and  exeoutiona  of  several  pohtioal 
offenders    and    captured    officers, 
whom  his  predecessors  had  left  at 
Pressburg.    The  cabinet  app<Hnted 
him  becMse  ihaj  had  not  a  better 


man;  the  soldiers  knew  nothing  of 
him,  and  ihe  offioers  of  the  aimy 
disliked  him.  No  one  bdieved  in 
his  suooess. 

In  this  extremity,  the  Emperor's 
cabinet,  thofu^h  reluctantly  and  with 
many  misgivmgs,  took  a  st^,  of 
which  the  importance  and  the  oon- 
sequMDeea  have  never  been  generaUj 
appreciated — not  even  by  those  who 
advised  it.  They  aeked  for  the  a^ 
sistanee  of  a  pow^  whose  existenee 
in  the  system  of  Smopean  states  is 
of  very  modem  date,  and  whoee  tzm> 
ditions,  form  of  govanment,  popu- 
lation,  and  means  and  mode  of  ae- 
tion,  are  not  European.  Ever  sinee 
the  partition  of  Pound  and  the  wars 
against  Napoleon*  the  influenoe  of 
fwiBsian  diplomacy  on  the  affiurs  of 
the  states  of  Eniope  has  ptogiessed 
in  a  rapid  and  alarming  manner.  It 
is  the  good  fortune  of  that  marvel- 
lous country  to  oommand  the  desti- 
nies of  two  worlds,  to  be  able  to 
covet  at  the  same  time  India  and 
Constantinople,  to  eonquer  where  it 
protects,  to  mflnenee  the  ooandls  of 
all  otiier  nations,  and  to  aduiowled^ 
no  other  influence  but  that  of  its 
master.  The  Eussian  is,  so  to  say, 
a  young  nation  among  the  mature 
dvilization  of  ancient  Europe ;  her 
fJEMmlties  are  scarcely  developed,  her 
forces    still  unoonoentmted.     But 

evenin  heroomparativede1ii]it^3as- 
sia,  by  ihe  extent  of  hsr  territories, 
bv  the  vastness  of  her  resources,  and 
the  number  of  her  subjects,  and  more 
than  all  this,  hjheit  subtle  and  cau- 
tious policy,  joined  to  an  uncom- 
promismg,  undeviating,  and  truly 
retpedable  singleness  of  purpose, 
has  oome  to  be  the  arbiter,  and,  in 
anuumer,  the  legislator  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  continent.  Her  power 
gains  upon,  and  will  one  day  even 
surpass,  that  of  Great  Britam.  In 
her  early  wan  she  has  conquered  in, 
and  sometiffles  by,  her  dmats.  It 
is  recounted  in  the  Mewuirt  ^ 
MsdUi  du  Pan,  thatalfcer  the  battle 
of  Zomdorf^  a  Dane,  on  being  told 
that  the  Einif  of  Prussia  had  killed 
dO,000  Enssians  in  that  engage- 
ment, repHed,  'No  matter ;  it  is  so 
easy  for  God  to  make  fimh  Boa- 
sians.'  This  seemingiv  flippant  ob- 
servation contains,  in  net,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  reas«9S  why  tiie 
BossianB  have  hitherto  conquered 
in  spito  of  tibe  frequent  and  terrible 
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befel  ihem  in  all 
their  wfOB.  Three  nations,  which 
at  one  time  were  aU-powerfiil  on 
the  eontinent — ^Pokad,  owedeDt  aad 
Turkey — have  been  degraded  from 
their  high  places,  stripped  of  their 
territories,  and  broken  in  nieces  by 
coming  into  contact  with  tne  infant 
atrengih  of  the  Bossian  empire^ 
Under  the  pretence  that  the  vast* 
ness  of  its  dominions  makes  all 
foreign  ccmqnests  barfchensome,  and 
eren  dangerous,  that  empire  has 
neyertheless  extended  its  frontiers 
even  in  times  of  peace ;  it  has 
gained  flnronnd  on  the  Baltic  and 
on  the  filack  8ea^  and  its  forbesas 
ance,  rather  than  its  apprehensions, 
preyents  its  sejjdng  the  Belt  and 
the  Bosphoras.  With  respect  to 
Anstria.  the  statesmen  of  Vienna 
must  hare  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  their  discontented  and 
restless  subjects  belonged  to  the 
great  Sdayonic  family,  of  whidi  the 
Biossians  are  the  most  fonnidable  re« 
presentatiyes ;  that  the  Csar's  inte- 
rests had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
clashed  with  those  of  the  Habsbnrg 
IKrinces ;  and  that  the  same  ambi- 
tion which  stimulated  the  Aus- 
trians  to  the  conquest  and  subju- 
gation of  Italy,  in  preference  to  the 
colonization  of  their  yaat  Hungarian 
and  Sdayonian  proyinces,  might 
possiblj  haye  some  influence  on  the 
soyereign  of  finssia.  The  last  will 
and  testament  of  Peter  the  Great 
must  haye  been  known  to  them, 
and  they  could  not  be  i^oraat  of 
the  fact  that  its  proyisions  had 
hitherto  been  faithfully  executed  by 
the  Csars  of  all  the  Bussias. 

Butwhateyer  anticipations  of  fu- 
ture evil  suggested  themselyes  to 
the  Emperor's  mind,  they  were 
silenced  by  the  necesnties  of  the 
hour.  A  foreign  auxiliary  was 
wanted,  and  Bussia  alone  was  open 
to  an  ap{)eal.  The  German  States, 
with  which  the  Imperial  Oabinet 
was  at  issue  on  a  question  of  soye- 
reignty,  and  which  were,  moreoyer, 
still  swayed  bya  party  which  sympa- 
thized with  Hungary,  would  haye 
rejoiced  if  Austrui  had  stooped  to 
solicit  their  help,  but  they  would 
haye  refused  it.  The  Prince  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Bepublic  wanted 
at  that  time  the  power  to  fUlow  the 
leanings  of  his  mind.  Bussia  was 
altogether   in-  a  Afferent  positioB 


firam  all  the  other  great  powers. 
The  sucoess  of  the  Hungarian  reyo- 
hition  would  haye  been  the  ruin  of 
Anstria;  it  would  haye  been  a 
source  of  the  greatest  danger  to 
Bussia*  She  too  had  crushed  some 
nationalities  and  now  held  them 
under  by  main  force.  A  Hungarian 
expedition  into  Gallicia  wouMhaye 
enfranchised  the  Poles  of  that  Aus- 
trian proyince,  but  it  would  also 
haye  carried  the  fire  and  sword  of 
reyolution  across  the  frontier  into 
the  Polish  prorinces  of  Bussia.  The 
Warsaw  insurrection  of  1830  had 
cost  an  enormous  amount  of  blood 
and  treasure.  It  was  obyiously  in 
the  interest  of  Bussia  to  preyent  a 
repetition  of  this  catastropne. 

Hence  the  successes  of^the  Hun- 
^arian  insuirection  had  been  mx- 
lously  watched  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Large  annies  were  eoncentrateo, 
and  occupied  the  whc4e  lengtii  of 
tiie  frontier  which  separatoi  iStko 
Bnasian  dominions  from  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Poland  was  one  yast  camp. 
Troops  Pp^i'^  into  Bessarabia 
and  the  Turkish  prorinces  of  tiie 
Danube.  Eyen  before  the  Czar  had 
manifested  his  intentions,  his  lieu- 
tenant inWallachia  undertook  on 
his  own  responsibility  the  inyasion 
of  TransylVania,  at  the  request 
of  the  citizens  of  Hermanstadt. 
His  expedition,  though  unsuccess- 
ful, haa  met  with  the  Csar's  appro- 
bation ;  and  when  his  assistance  was 
formally  aaked,  he  readily  granted 
it.  Bimiours  indeed  (for  no  au- 
thentic news  eyer  reached  the  world 
frxmi  St.  Petersburg,)  there  are, 
whieh  state  that  the  Czar's  desire 
to  support  Austria  met  withmudi 
opposition  in  his  council  of  state. 
Tim  majority  of  the  senators  pro- 
nouncea  aeainst  the  interyention. 
It  pranisea  no  adyantages  in  case 
of  sucoess;  it  mi^ht  possibly  fail, 
and  it  woidd  certamly  oe  a  burden 
to  the  countiT.  A  war,  undertaken 
exdusiyely  tor  foreign  interests, 
would  diseust  the  army,  which  was 
already  discontented.  The  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  would 
demoralize  the  Bussians. 

In  spite  of  these  arguments,  the 
Czar  persisted  in  his  resolution.  As 
he  turned  to  leave  the  council  cham- 
ber, an  old  senator,  whose  name 
has  been  quoted  as  Jermotow, 
rose,  and  detamed  him.    He  saidy 
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*  Charles  XII.  and  I^fipoleon  en« 
gaged  in  foreign  w^jtb  against  the 
advice  of  their  councillors':  those 
wars  led  to  their  ruin.  Thus  it  will 
be  with  the  Czar:  he  endangers 
his  own  safety  and  that  of  the 
country*  Please  God  that  I  am 
wrong.  Bnssia  goes  to  war,  bnt  the 
Czar  alone  is  responsible  for  the 
consequences  V* 

A,  few  days  after  this  meeting  of 
the  Senate,  the  general  officers  of 
the  Russian  army  were  assembled 
at  a  grand  review  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. On  this  occasion,  the  Czar 
informed  them  of  his  intention  to 
make  war  upon  the  Hungarians* 
whom  he  denounced  as  'robbers, 
murderers,  and  incendiaries.'  The 
two  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Bussia 
met  at  Warsaw,  on  the  20th  May, 
to  ratify  the  alliance.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  120,000  troops  and  40 
batteries  should  enter  Hungary 
through  Grallicia  and  Wallachia,  and 
co-operate  with  the  Austrian  armj 
under  General  Haynau ;  that  Austna 
should  pay  no  consideration  for  the 
services  of  these  troops,  but  that 
their  maintenance  during  the  cam- 


paign should  fall  on  the  Atistrian 
Qieqner.  The  Boseian  teoon. 
commenced  their  march  into  Gral- 
licia, and  a  division  of  12,000  men 
imder  Greneral  Panintine,  which  pre- 
ceded the  bulk  of  the  army,  hastened 
to  reinforce  the  Austnan  forces, 
which  were  concentrating  at  Press* 
bu]^,  and  which  might  still  hare 
su£»redfrom  Gt)rgey's  army.  An 
official  proclamation  and  diplomatic 
circular  announced  the  aliiimne 
and  its  object  to  the  nations  and 
cabinets  or  Europe.  Th^  Gorer- 
nor  Kossuth,  too,  issued  a  pro* 
damation,  in  which  he  protested 
^[ainst  the  Buflsian  intervention. 
He  described  it  as  an  act  by  which 
Austria  sought  to  cany  out  her 
despotic  plans  at  the  pnce  of  the 
deepest  self-abasement ;  he  asserted 
that  the  Hungarians  would  nerer 
recognise  a  nng  who  WM  the 
assassin  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  ap« 
pealed  to  the  generosity,  to  the 
liberal  instincts,  and  the  interests  of 
the  European  nations,  imploring 
them  to  oppose  this  propaganda  of 
despotism. 


THE  EAST  AND  THE  WBST.f 


BETWEEN  the  East  and  the 
West,  Great  Britian  should  hold 
the  balance;  to  this  her  geographical 
position,  her  antecedents,  and  her 
prospects  equally  entitle  her ;  with 
one  foot  firmly  planfed  on  the  south 
of  the  old  world,  and  the  other  on 
the  north  of  the  new,  colossus- 
like,  she  bestrides  the  globe.^  The 
daughter  of  the  East,  she  is  the 
parent  of  the  West.  While  thrones 
'have  bowed  their  heads  to  their 
foundations*  in  Europe,  while  liberty 
has  threatened  to  run  riot  into 
anarchy  in  America,  she  has  kept 
on  the  evefL  tenour  of  her  way — her 
constitutional    monarchy   deriving 


strength  firom  the  personal  freedom 
of  her  people,  and  their  liberty  con- 
firmed wmle  it  is  controlled  1^  the 
stabilityof  her  throne.  Xnpohtyss 
in  position,  she  occupies  the  happr 
mean,  and  can  afford  to  devote  all 
her  energies  to  the  celebration  of  a 
great  festival  to  peace;  while  her 
neighbours,  like  the  knights  of 
Bruiksome,  may  be  said — 

To  lie  down  to  rest  with  corslet  laoed, 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hanl, 
To  carve  at  the  meal  in  gloves  of  steel, 
And  drink  the  red  wine  through  the 
helmet  barred. 

Such  might  have  been  not  long 
since  the  self-complacent  medita- 


^  We  give  this  anecdote  for  what  it  is  worth :  as  a  Russian  tradition  which 
foimd  its  way  aoross  the  frontier. 

f  Nicaragwif  iU  PeopU  ofnd  Scenery.    By  E.  G.  Squier.    Longman  &  Co. 

Plan  for  a  Direct  CtmmunicaHon  between  Cenires  of  PopulaHon  in  Europe  (nt<2 
Aeia.  By  Asa  Whitney,  of  New  York;  and  other  papera  in  the  Jownal  (^  Bofil 
Geographical  Society,  1851. 

Pindlay*»  JHreiiory  of  the  Paci/ie  Oeeam,    B.  H.  Ijkurie. 

BaUey'e  Central  America,    Trelawney  Saunders. 

An  Account  of  the  ItthiMU  of  TehvaaHepec*    J.  D.  Smith  and  Go, 
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tdons  of  some  modem  representative 
of  the  typical  John  BaD,  sb,  rumi- 
nating over  his  old  port,  after  a 
migh^  Anfflo-Sazon  meal,  his  eye 
paned  lazUy  over  the  map  of  the 
world,  innocent,  good  man,  of  any 
knowledge  of  the  empire  of  Great 
Britain  beyond  the  l^o  islands  to 
which  some  centuries  ago  that  em- 
pire was  confined,  and  the  general 
idea  that  the  red-markinff  on  the 
map  indicatedher  colonial  dependen- 
cies, by  what  means  it  was  acquired, 
or  how  it  may  be  preserved^  he  had 
probablj  never  thought  worth  while 
to  inquire. 

Island  pride,  a  proverb  since  the 
olden  times  of  Greece,  turns  John's 
eyes  more  willingly  to  the  East  than 
to  the  West;  there  comj^arison  flatters 
his  vanity,  there,  notwithstanding  an 
occasional  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
the  predatory  warfare  proper  to  old 
feuoial  hatred  and  military  power, 
and  the  consequent  possibility — ^he 
will  not  let  himself  believe  proba- 
bility— of  invasion,  he  can  afiord  to 
be  somewhat  self-complacent  in  his 
considerations :  but  if,  of  necessity, 
his  glance  is  for  a  moment  directed 
westward,  if  an  aspiring  Yankee 
picks  his  favourite  locks  and  makes 
nim  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his 
cash,  or  cuts  down  his  field  of  wheat 
with  a  huge  framework  of  revolving 
scythes,  or  taking  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  his  favourite  clipper 
yacht,  suggests  to  him  that  the  day 
may  come  when  Britannia  will  no 
longer  rule  the  waves — if  the  rapid 
ana  somewhat  eccentric  progress  of 
his  own  offspring  frightens  him  from 
his  proprietor — ^he  winks  nervously, 
as  if  to  banish  a  spectre  frx>m  ms 
vision,  and  returns  to  regard  his 
European  connexion  with  fond  com- 
placency. 

Not  so  the  precocious  youth  him- 
self, rejoicing  in  his  rapid  growth  to 
premature  umnhood.  Having  shaken 
off"  the  authority  of  the  governor, 
he  glories  in  opposition,  and  antici- 
pates with  self-con|patulation,  and 
without  even  the  veil  of  decent  con- 
cealment, the  approaching  decrepi- 
tude of  old  age,  when  he  may  snatch 
the  sceptre  of  the  world  from  the 
hands  no  longer  able  to  wield  it  with 
effect;  and  like  the  cloud-compeller  of 
01ympus,e8tablish  his  own  dominion 
by  the  dismemberment  of  his  parent. 

America    for    the     Americans) 

VOL.  XLV.  wo.  CCLXTIII. 


Such  is  the  watchword,  we  might 
say  the  war  cry,  of  the  West.  Let 
us  hear  the  anticipations  of  one  most 
forward  in  his  antagonism ! — 

For  300  years  agencies  have  been  at 
work  which  have  tended  to  deprive  the 
old  world  and  all  its  empires  of  the 
sway  of  Asia,  and  bestow  its  commerce 
and  its  wealth  upon  a  younger  world,  a 
newer  empire,  and  a  more  equitable 
policy — ^to  the  wise  and  simple  repub- 
licans, made  up  of  all  nations,  equally 
opposed  to  superstition  and  tyranny,  has 
fiUlen  the  dominion  of  the  new  world, 
will  fall  the  control  of  the  old. 

America  for  the  Americans  is  then 
but  the  first  step  to  the  rule  of  the 
world,  in  Mr.  Squier's  conceptions. 
These  high  destmies  were  '  seen  in 
part  only  m  fantasy  by  the  dreamer, 
unseen  m  their  grand  magnificence 
until  our  day,'  but  he  is  witness  that 
at  least  the  aspirations  afler  it  were 
participated  in  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  from  Jefferson 
to  Taylor,  as  the  idea  was  suggested 
by  our  own  Berkeley,in  words  better 
known  on  the  West  than  the  East 
of  the  Atlantic,  when  he  wrote — 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes 

its  way. 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  dose  the  drama  of  the 

day. 
Time's  noblest  empire  is  the  last. 

But  by  what  means  does  Mr. 
Squier,  in  this  the  representative 
of^the  feelings  of  'United  Ame- 
ricans,' propose  to  accomplish 
this  so  much  to  be  desired  end? 
By  securing  the  .  trade  of  the 
east,  and  with  it  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world ;  by  banishing  British 
vessels  fr^m  the  Pacific,  and  mono- 
polizing the  fruits  of  the  labours  of 
European  navigators  and  conquerors 
during  the  three  centuries  he  speaks 
of;  by  accumulating  the  inhentance 
of  Columbus,  of  GoTtez,  of  Gama, 
and  Magellaens — of  our  own  Cabot, 
Baleigh|l)rake,Cavendish,  andDam- 
pier — at  the  commencement,  of  Clive, 
Wellington,  Napier,  and  of  Cook 
and  Vancouver,  at  the  close,  of  that 
period — ^not  less  than  of  our  Arctic 
navigators  by  sea,  and  Alexander 
Mackenzie  by  land.  If  the  birth- 
right has  passed  from  Spain  by  die 
supineness  and  sensuauty  of  her 
children  in  the  new  world — ^if  she 
sold  it  as  it  were  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage, surely  we  have  not  yet  altoge- 
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the  crown.  The  introdaciion  of  the 
Axnerican  oonfltitution,  which  was 
for  a  time  advocated  by  the  wilder 
among  the  theorists,  appeared  to  be 
clearly  out  of  season.  A  country 
still  reeking  with  battle  fields,  torn 
by  fnrions  factions,  and  threatened 
by  the  power  of  a  great  empire, 
was  peculiarly  unfit  for  political  ex- 
periments. It  was  generally  felt 
that  Hungary  wanted  neither  a  re- 
presentative of  her  royidty  nor  an 
electionary  law  based  on  universal 
Bufirage ;  that  the  time  and  its  dan- 

Sers  called  for  a  dictator,  and  that 
iie  supreme  power  ought  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  most  distinguished, 
able,  and  patriotic  among  her  poli- 
ticians. Mr.  Kossuth  was  pointed 
at  as  the  man  whom  the  parliament 
ought  to  elect.  He  was  identified 
wiui  the  revolution.  He  had  helped 
to  make  it,  and  it  had  made  him.  His 
national  agitation  and  armament, 
and  his  defensive  operations,  had 
just  carried  the  country  through  a 
terrible  crisis.  He  of  all  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Hungary  was  least 
known  and  most  popular.  His  for- 
tunes were  bound  up  with  those  of 
Hungaiy ;  for  of  all  his  country- 
men he  was  most  cordially  hated 
by  the  Austrians.  No  personal  ad- 
vantages could  ever  compensate  him 
for  uie  downfal  of  the  national 
cause.  His  peculiar  position  placed 
him  beyond  the  reacn  of  suspicion. 
No  one  thought  of  suspecting  his 
nerves. 

It  is  painful  to  mention  another 
consideration,  which  had  its  weight 
with  at  least  some  of  the  leadm^ 
men  among  that  restless  and  ambi- 
tious nation.  The  agitator  had  a 
sickly  appearance;  he  made  the 
most  of  .nis  real  and  pretended  in- 
firmities {  and  it  was  oelieved  that 
his  days  were  numbered.  His  dic- 
tatorsnip,  at  all  events,  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  long  duration.  His 
increasing  infirmities,  or  perhaps  his 
death,  would  open  the  road  to  power 
to  those  who  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  grasp  it. 

.  These  undercurrents  of  thought 
influenced  the  parliamentary  de* 
bates  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Kossuth  himself  took  no  osten- 
sible part  in  them,  although  it 
has  been  asserted  that  he  sought 
to  prepare  the  military  chiefs  for 
the   result.     His   overtures  were 


met  with  great  coolness  by  the 
generals,  and  especially  by  Grorgey. 
The  officers  who  felt  that  their  real 
home  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  withdrew  instinctively 
and  with  honor  from  any  plan  whick 
threatened  to  place  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  between  themselves  and 
the  object  of  their  ambition. 

Their  objections,  however,  if 
stated  .  were  overruled,  and  Gor^ey 
was  compelled  to  submit  and  bidle 
his  time.  The  parliament  resolved 
to  repudiate  the  sovereignty  of  Aus* 
tria,  to  declare  the  independence  of 
Hungary,  and  to  appoint  Mr.  £o6» 
suth  to  the  dictatorsnip. 

These  important  resolutions  were 
publicly  pronounced  on  the  14th. 
April.  Tne  Lower  House,  leaving 
the  place  where  it  usually  held  its 
sittimra,  assembled  on  that  day  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Debreczin,  wnere 
Mr.  Kossuth,  in  a  long  and  animated 
address,  recounted  the  history  of 
the  early  connexion  of  Hungajy 
with  the  Habsburghs,  their  tyran- 
nies, treacheries,  and  the  causes  of 
the  last  war.  He  protested  that 
the  time  had  come  for  Hungary  to 
break  the  chains  she  had  worn 
through  three  hundred  years  of  sor* 
row,  that  she  ought  to  take  her 
pla<4  amont;  the  ^uropeaa  .tates, 
and  that  a  sentence  of  expulsion 
should  be  pronounced  against  that 
dynasty  otprinoes. whose  govern* 
ment  in  Hungary  presented  an 
uninterrupted  senes  of  jierjuriea 
from  generation  to  generation^  and 
which  had  wantonly  torn  the 
bond  that  united  it  to  the  Hong^ 
rian  nation,  b^  forming  allianoefl 
with  the  enemies  of  the  country, 
robbers  and  chiefs  of  £ustioiia, 
for^e  purpose  of  oppressing  the 
nation ;  by  attempting  to  annihilate 
its  independence  and  its  most  sacred 
constitution;  by  attacking  with  a 
stron£[  hand  the  people  wnich  had 
committed  no  act  of  revolt;  by 
violating  the  integrity  and  diminish- 
ing  the  power  of  a  country  which 
they  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  by 
employing  foreign  armies  for  the 
murder  of  the  people  and  the  op- 
pression of  its  liberties.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  terminate 
these  atrocities,  and  a  resolution  to 
tiiat  effect  was  asked  at  the  hand 
of  the  repres^ntativea.  The  people, 
the  anny«  the  circamstanees  of  tfa^ 
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tiine,  their  di%  to  God,  and  their 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
deBumded  such  a  resolution,  and  he 
summoned  them  to  assent  to  the 
following  propositions : — 
.  1.  That  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
with  their  dependencies^  now  and  by 
virtue  of  these  presents,  shall  constitute 
a  free,  independent,  sovereign  state, 
whose  territorial  unity  is  in^olable, 
whose  territory  is  indivisible. 
'  2.  The  House  of  Habsburg-Lomune 
haimng,  by  its  treachery,  perjury,  and 
^  its  levying  war  against  the  people  of 
Hungary,  as  well  as  by  its  violation  of 
all  compacts— by  attacking  the  integral 
ierritory  of  the  kingdom — by  the  sepa- 
ration of  Transvlvania,  Croatia,  Sclavo* 
nia,  Fiume,  and  divers  other  districts, 
from  Hungary ;   and  further,  by  com- 

Sassing  the  destruction  of  the  indepen- 
enoe  of  the  country  by  force  of  arms, 
and  by  calling  in  the  armies  of  a  foreign 
power  for  the  parpose  of  annihilating 
its  nationality,  thereby  violating  both 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  certain  other 
treaties  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Hnngaiy,  on  which  the  alliances  be- 
tween tiie  two  countries  depended,  is 
hereby  convicted  of  treason  and  per* 
jury,  and  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
throne  of  the  United  States  of  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  and  all  their  posses* 
sions  and  dependencies,  and  is  hereby 
deprived  of  the  stvle  and  title,  as  wefi 
as  of  the  armorial  bearings  appertaining 
unto  the  crown  of  Hungar}',  and  de- 
dared  to  be  banished  for  ever  itom.  the 
said  united  countries,  and  their  depen> 
dendes  and  possession.  The  said  House 
of  Habsburg  is  therefore  declared  to  be 
deposed,  degraded,  and  banished  for 
ever  from  the  soil  of  Hungazy. 

The  third  proposition  declared 
the  intention  of  tne  Hungarian  na- 
tion to  remain  in  a  state  of  amity 
with  all  other  countries* 

These  propositions  were^  voted 
unanimously  and  by  acclamation.  All 
the  debates  nad,  in  fact,  taken  place 
in  the  former  sittings  of  the  House; 
and  the  meeting  of  the  14th  April 
was  intended  rather  as  a  grand  pub- 
lic solemnity,  than  Bfi  a  consultation 
of  the  legislature.  The  same  ready 
assent  was  ^ven  to  the  fourth  pro* 
position,  which  provided  in  general 
terms  that  thefnture  form  of  govern- 
ment should  be  determined  by  the 
parliament,  and  that  until  this  point 
should  have  been  decided  'on  the 
basis  of  the  ancient  prindples  which 
have  been  recoffmsed  for  ages,'  the 
j;oyemmentof  j9un(w^  should  be 
m  the  hands  oiLouk  JtouuiK  who 


should  act  as  governing  president, 
assisted  by  such  ministers  as  he 
should  please  to  appoint. 

The  last  clause  of  this  eztraordi* 
nary  state  act  released  the  inhabi- 
tants and  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties of  Hungsry  from  their  alien- 
ance  to  the  House  of  Austria.  It 
provided  that  any  who  dared  to  act 
in  opposition  to  this  decree,  or  who 
in  any  way  }>resumed  to  aid  or  abet 
in  violating  it,  should  be  punished 
as  ffiulty  of  hieh  treason. 

The  proceeoun^  of  the  14th  of 
April  were  decisive  for  the  two 
countries.  They  convinced  the 
Austrian  government  liiat  Hungary 
had  accepted  its  challenge  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  wss  given.  They 
furnished  the  Hungarian  nation  witn 
a  solemn  raecedent  for  future  revo- 
lutions. They  did  more  thui  this. 
They  aroused  the  envy  and  spurred 
on  the  ambition  of  the  Hungarian 
chiefs,  many  of  whom  were  opposed 
to  Mr.  £ossuth  and  his  influence* 
In  the  legislature,  they  assisted  the 
formation  of  a  party  of  derical  dig- 
nitaries and  magnates  who  rallied 
around  the  representatives  Kiss, 
Njary,  and  Perenyi,  who  opposed 
the  Gfovemor,  to  tne  best  of  their 
abilities.  The  effect  which  the  de» 
daration  of  independence  'produced 
on  the  army,  that  is  to  say  on  its 
officers,  was  still  more  powerful  and 
fataL  General  Grdrgey,  and  the 
generals  Kiss,  Graspar,  La^,  Torok, 
Vecsey,  and  JEQapka,  the  diiefs  of 
the  Austrian  mnpathizers  in  Hun- 
gary felt  that  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  14th  of  April  the  gulf  was 
widened  which  separated  them  from 
the  goal  to  which  their  secret  wishes 
and  intrigues  were  directed.  With 
much  uneasiness  and  sad  forebod- 
ings did  they  commence  calculating 
on  thiQ  chances  of  the  success  ot 
that  national  cause  which  they  ure- 
tended  to  defend  only  because  mej 
wished  to  profit  by  its  ruin.  Their 
patriotism  waned  with  the  hope 
of  a  compronuse.  The  national  m- 
surrection  had  raised  them  and  their 
kind  from  the  subordinate  podtiona 
in  which  the  revolution  found  them. 
Still  they  asked  with  great  acerbity 
whether  it  was  for  this  th^  had 
fought,  and  whether  Hungary  should 
be  severed  fiK>m  Austria  merdy 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  '  Quill«> 
driver'  and  'pettifogger?*     Thei 
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liitter  regretB  and  bat  half-suppreB- 
■ed  inv^tiYee  showed  too  plainly 
how  little  they  cared  for  the  nation 
and  its  independence ;  and  how  de- 
plorable lA  the  case  of  a  people  which 
necessity  compels  to  lower  the  high- 
est dignity  in  the  state  within  me 
zeach  of  the  greedy  and  ambi- 
tions. 

The  Governor  Kossnth,  indeed, 
endeaTonred.  to  repress  these  rebel- 
lions emotions,  partly  by  menaces 
and  partly  by  bribes  offered  to  the 
Tain,  nneoocated,  and  sensual.  His 
official  gazette,  the  XozlSny,  de- 
Boonced  those  who  at  such  a  crisis 
ooold  prefer  their  own  sordid  inte- 
rests to  the  prosperity  and  the  glory 
of  the  country.  Better  had  it  been 
jfor  them  if  their  had  never  been 
bom  than  that  tney  shonld  dare  to 
atop  an  enthtfariastic  natkm  ;in  its 
froeress  to  fiwedom!  From  this 
aniT  other  new8pi^>er  articles  whidi 
were  ^blished  by  Mr.  Kossuth's 
anthonty,  it  appears  that  the  Goyer- 
Bor  of  Hungary  was  fully  awaie  of 
Gdri^ey's  enmity  and  the  intrigues 
of  his  party,  and  that  he  had  the 
will  but  wanted  the  oomrage  to  re- 
press them. 

Promotions,  promises  of  future 
distinctions  and  adranoement,  flat- 
terinff  letters,  in  which  vain  and 
aelfl^  yomg  officers,  such  asGeoeral 
¥lapkft  were  compared  to  the  he- 
roes of  the  purest  days  of  ancieiEt 
Some — these  and  other  baits  were 
held  out  to  the  oommandera  of  the 
amy,  wbont  the  Goremor  sought 
moreorer  to  oomnliate  by  a  laxity  of 
discipline  winch  stands  unparalleled 
in  military  history,  and  whidiinthe 
aeeondoampaign  caused  all  the  com- 
aanders  of  the  corps  to  act  for  theaa- 
sabes — thereby  defeating  the  soo- 
oess  of  all  combined  moTcmenta  of 
large  masaos  of  troops.  Bribes  of  a 
ler  kind  were  employed  where 
were  less  i|eeded.  Tnesdldiers 
pettyr  officers  of  the  natioBal 
annies  were  pre-ezcellsnt  by  cou- 
rage, derotion,  and  patriotism.  Ne- 
fertheleas  it  was  thoa^^fat  proper  to 
gain  them  for  the  pailiamentaiy  de- 
daration  of  independence,  by  double 
ratkms  of  food,  wine^  and  tobacco 
—largesses  which  astonished  the 
troops,  while  the  malcontents  took 
oeeasionto  argue  that  theGoTemor 
would  offer  no  bribe  unless  he 
wiahed  the  miiitaiy  to  pzomoto  his 


prirate  TiewB  rather  than  the  weUare 
of  the  country. 

The  cities  for  the  most  part  hailed 
the  declaration  of  inoependenoe 
with  real  or  pretended  joy.  It  is  al- 
ways diffieultto  diaooreruiereal  feel- 
ings and  motiTCS  of  the  b<miyeoisie. 
The  citizens,  who  throughout  the 
revolution  sided  with  the  strongest 
party,  were  in  this  instance  too  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Hun- 
garian oammomoealik,  for  that  is  the 
apjjropriate  translation  of  the  name 
which  the  Governor  ([ave  to  the 
country  during  the  tnUrrwpmm. 
At  EJaahan,  the  change  was  pro- 
claimed witii  great  s<^emnity.  ^e- 
nitzki,  a  Pole,  addressed  the  popu- 
lace on  the  occasion;  in  consequence 
of  his  speech,  the  pictures  of  the 
Habeburg  princes  were  removed 
from  the  townhalL  THuminations, 
popular  £ltes,  and  other  demonstra- 
tions signalized  the  event  in  all  other 
Magyar  towns. 

ti&.Konath'snaxtmearaiMW«r» 
evidently  influenced  by  Hmo  desire  to 
connect  his  new  power  with  the 
aristocratic  traditions  of  the  country, 
and  to  fill  the  public  mind  with  an- 
ticipations of  the  stability  and  splen- 
dour of  his  0ovemment.  In  the 
cabinet  which  ne  formed,  he  placed 
Count  Casimir  Bafcthyanyi  at  tiie 
head  of  foreign  affiurs ;  tiie  seere* 
taryship  of  thd  war-department  was 
thrust  upon  General  Goney,  to  the 
signal  annoyanoe  of  that  omoer.  Hie 
parliament  offered  the  Governor  the 
apanaae.  which  under  the  former 
reign  had  been  paid  to  ttie  Palatine, 
but  Mr.  Slossutn,  who  had  the  freest 
control  of  the  national  exchequer  end 
resources,  deelined  the  oner.  At 
the  same  time,  he  strained  his  vir- 
tual irvaspoDsibility  by  laying  haada 
on  thTteeasi^ 

The  gold  and  silver  vessels  whick 
were  at  his  oommaad,  taken  frooa 
all  the  saered  plaoes  in  Hungary, 
were  stated  at  tne  tame  to  have  rar* 
nished  him  with  coin  to  the  amount 
of  22,000,000  florins*  or  about 
2,200,000/.  It  is  asserted,  but  it 
ought  also  to  be  said  thst  it  is 
soiuroely  possible  to  anthentieate  the 
fact,thathetookthreehnndredweicht 
of  silver  from  the  church  of  iir«*h^ 
alone.  He  <Nriginated  the  idea,  and 
drew  up  the  statutes,  of  a  new  order 
of  militny  knighthood,  fer  oonn^ 
shown  in  battU.    At  his  comsiaai 
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pkuu  werednwn  op  and  Bubmittedto 
the  parliament,  of  great  public  workB 
for  the  improvement  of  Uie  capital. 
Among  these  nrojeoted  improve- 
mentB  waaaFuaeeof  tbelnyalidB, 
p«d>hcpaiks  on8t.MarffBret'8  isdand 
near  Peath,  and  a  laige  narbonr  and 
dodu  at  the  aame  place.  There  waa 
a  raiboad  from  Peath  to  Saolnok-* 
the  (3k>Temor  propoaed  to  oontiuae 
iliat  railroad  to  Debrecain.  Prepa> 
rationa  were  alao  made  for  the  ior« 
mation  of  a  apeeial  life-fftuurd  of  40O 
dboBen  men,  to  attend  tae  Goremor 
on  hia  jooxneya,  and  goard  hia  pa- 
laee ;  and  it  waa  announced  that  Uie 
parliament  ahonld  meet  at  Peath  at 
an  early  period. 

Thoae  who  examine  tiie  reatleaa  en- 
eigy  and  the  yaatneaa  of  theae  plana, 
moatneedafeelthat  they  prorided  for 
diatant  and  nncertain  contingeneiea, 
and  that  in  part  they  were  intended 
to  maak  the  neglei^  of  nearer  and 
more  sacred  dntiea.  Of  all  the  aeon- 
aaiiona  wiiidi  hare  been  directed 
aanunat  Mr.  Koaanth  thmre  ia  none 
wnich  atrikea  ao  deep,  none  whicl^ 
if  prored,  ao  completely  condemna 
him,  aa  the  charge  that  after  hia 
aoceaaion  to  aorereign  power,  he 
identified  the  state  with  himself, 
instead  of  identifying  himself  with 
tbe  state.  He  did  not  separate  hia 
own  intereata  from  thoae  of  hia 
coontry  (indeed  it  woold  haye  been 
imposaible  for  him  to  do  so),  bat  he 
ocmsolted  hia  own  liJdnga  and  dia- 
likings — ^hia  own  opiniona  and  pre- 
jndioea — ^hia  ownhopea  and  fears — in 
preference  to  the  auefy  of  the  conn- 
tiy,  and  the  aneceas  of  that  revohi- 
tion  which  he  had  fostered,  and  from 
which  he  derived  whatever  infinenoe, 

Srwer,  and  dignity  he  possessed, 
e  forgot  that  in-  times  of  gnftt 
danger,  the  practical  irresponsibility 
of  a  public  servant  only  aidda  to  the 
weight  of  hia  moral  reaponaibiHty, 
and  that  there  are  aeaaona  at  which 
a  stateaman'a  power  ia  extoided,  not 
for  Ina  own  aake,  but  to  meet  the 
0xtiiaordinazy  extent  of  hia  dutiea. 
In  no  one  inatanoe  ia  thia  ao  dearly 
shown  aa  in  Mr.  Koaanth'a  criminal 
eomiivance  at  Qfyt^s<f%  rebellion  in 
tlie  first  inatanee,  ana  afterwards  at 
Ida  treaehery. 

That  obatinato  and  intractable 
eommander  did  not  indeed  decline 
the  aeat  in  the  cabinet  which  the 
Oof emor    offered    to    him.     He 


accepted  tiie  post,  but. remained 
with  the  army,  where  he  held  the 
chief  command  of  those  various 
corfM  which,  after  the  battle  of 
Wait^n,  relieved  the  fortress  of 
Somom  by  defeating  the  Austriana 
under  General  Schlick,  at  Aez.  He 
had  the  Gk>venior'8  command  to  fol- 
low up  the  advantage  whidi  had 
hitherto  been  obtains  by  pursuing 
^e  Imperialists  across  tne  frontier, 
and  into  the  disaffected  Austrian 
]m>vinoes.  The  success  of  this  faia- 
ncravre  was  likely  to  be  decisive, 
and  if  executed  with  quickness  and 
energy,  it  would  have  enabled  the 
Hungarians  to  dictate  their  own 
terms  of  peace  at  Vienna. 

So  olmoua  were  the  advantagea, 
and  ao  certain  waa  the  success  of 
this  manoeuvre,  that  even  Greneral 
G^rgey,  though  resolved  not  to  cairy 
thinga  to  an  extreme  with  Auatria, 
waa  at  a  loss  how  to  evade  the  order 
without  openly  confessing  his  secret 
intentions.  In  this  duemma  he 
fixed  upon  the  fortreaa  of  Buda, 
which  waa  atill  held  by  atn  Austrian 
Commander.  '  Buda,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Hungarian  kinga, 
durst  not  remain  in  the  hands  of  tne 
invaders.  The  minds  of  hia  soldiers 
were  bent  upon  taking  it.'  G^rgey, 
whoae  reckless  cruelty  to  the  petty 
officers  and  aoldiers  waa  on  re- 
cord, pretended  on  thia  and  aimilar 
ooeaaiona  that  hia  actiona  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  will  of  his  troopa. 
Meeting  the  governor's  positive 
order  to  invade  Auatria  with  this 
futile  pretext,  and  the  promiae  that 
he  would  carry  the  fortreaa  at  Hie 
point  of  the  bayonet  before  the 
third  dav'a  sun  had  aet,  he,  without 
waiting  for  fhrther  orders,  retraced 
hia  steps  along  the  Danube,  and 
marched  ujK>n  Pesth.  Another 
courier,  bearing  still  more  peremp- 
tory orders,  met  him  on  ms  way, 
but  could  not  stop  his  marcn. 
G^&^gey  protested  it  waa  too  late. 
To  turn  bade  again  would  be  a  aicn 
of  indedaicm,  and  aaauch  fatal  to  tne 
diacipline  of  the  army.  It  waa  per- 
hapa  for  the  purpoae  of  proving 
hia  determination  that  he  inaiated 
en  retaining  the  wh<^  of  hia^avalry 
withhiacorpa.  FiffcytwoeacadraiB 
of  hnaaara,  inatead  of  being  aent 
acrosa  the  Auatrian  frontier,  were  led 
by  Gorgey  against  a  fortreaa  which 
ia  situate  <m  a  ateep  hill,  and  which 
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Btanding  and  more,  kM  Bome  of 
the  yenerabieneBS  and  preseriptioii 
ef  antiqiiity,  and  even  '  Amenoana 
del  Norte  reoogniae  the  right  of 
pre-«Diption. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  anti« 
qnity  of  the  daim  <n  the  Mos- 
quito King,  witnessed  by  the  oldest 
authors  and  earliest  tmyellers,  to  the 
ooMt,  a^  far  as  and  inolnsiye  of  the 
Chiriqni  Lagoon,  the  best  harbonr 
on  the  shore  of  the  Gkdf  of  Mexico, 
and  equal  probably  to  any  in  tiie 
world,  that  ri^ht  was  giren  up  by  the 
usQzpin^  British  on  Mr.  WaUcer'a 
fuggestion,  and  aa  Lord  Palmerston 
expressly  declares, '  that  all  oooaakm 
fbr  quarrel  with  Niearagoa  might  be 
ayoiaed/  We  cannot  out  express 
the  hope  that  Costa  Sioa  may  nere- 
afl»r  ootain  that  yaluable  possession, 
for  ^hat  state  might  and  would  use 
it  with  adyantage  to  itself,  and  with* 
odt  prejudice  to  us.  But  to  return 
to  the  lines  of  oomnnmication,  and 
especially  to  that  of  Nicaragua, 
which  occasioned  Ihis  digression. 

^The  bay  of  San  Juan  is  capable  of 
Belying  large  ships,  but  does  not 
oifbr  a  yery  secure  harbourage. 
The  bar  at  uie  mouth  of  the  riyer 
precludes  &eir  entrance  into  it» 
and  Mr.  Squier's  silence  on  the 
subject  must  satisfy  any  one,  who 
has  not  prejudged  the  question, 
tiiat  no  snip  cual  could  oe  con- 
atmoted  fiKnn  San  Juan  to  Lake 
Nicaragua  as  a  oommoxsial  specula- 
tion. The  riyer  howeyer  admitted, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  passage  of  our 
ships'  boats ;  and  subsequently  a  line 
of  small  steamers  has  been  estab- 
lished on  it,  for  nassenger  traffic,  by 
Messrs.  Vanderoilt,  of  New  York. 
The  lake  is  estimated  at  128  feet 
aboye  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  aboye 
118  ndles  in  length,  butshifting  sand 
banks  appear  to  render  access  from 
it  to  the  river  difficult.  Beyond,  at  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles,  is  Lake 
Managua,  or  Leon,  twelve  miles  of 
this  are,  however,  to  be  considered  as 
a  portion  of  the  former  lake,  under 
,the  name  of  the  <  Sstero  de  Pana- 
loya.'  This  lake,  therefore,  has  no 
connexion  with  Lake  Nicaragua, 
mor  indeed  has  it  any  outlet,  its 
waters  are  more  than  166  feet  above 
the  Pacific  ocean ;  beyond  this  the 
summit  level  is  208  fSoet,  and  firaon  ita 
Western  slope  the  'Estero  Beal,'  a 
deep  and  navigable  water,  explored 


W  Oaptain  Belcher,  flows  into  the 
€ralf  M  Fonseca,  or  Chonoagna,  a 
harbour  equal,  Mr.  Squier  am,  to 
that  of  San  EranciBco,  mCalifoniiav 
and  he  does  notexaffgerate  ita  mflrits. 
Here  is  Tigre  Iwbid,  which  mm 
seised  by  a  British  squadron,  and 
almost  immediately  evaeoated  on 
the  protest  of  the  *  ATOerifiana  del 
Norte,'  m  behalf  of  the  state  of 
Honduraa,  who,  on  oar  evoansr 
tion,  proceeded  to  oeeopy  it  thon- 
sdves. 

The  difficolties  on  the  San  Josn 
side  preduding  the  conatmotion  of 
a  ship  canal,  the  inquiry  need  not 
be  further  prosecuted  in  this  diiee- 
tion;  it  may  however  be  admitted 
that  in  the  possession  of  the  line  of 
the  San  Juan,  the  United  States 
ha^e  the  most  available  zcote  te 
steam  eommunication  and  paaseagv 
traffiototheeastward  ofTehnantepsb 
It  is  deariy  the  line  pointed  out  by 
nature.  Of  the  otheia  pcqlaated 
from  Lake  Nicaxagua  to  oan  Juan 
del  Sur,  Salinas  l&j  and  the  Gulf 
of  Niooya»  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  Ihey  are  aU  inferior  in  eveiy 
respect  to  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Fon- 
seca. We  may  therefore  prooeed 
to  the  most  westerly  line,  viz.,  that 
fiEomtheOolf  of  Gampechi  to  Tehn- 
antepec,  and  here  the  careful  snrfey 
of  Don  Jose  de  Garay,  the  pwoad 
of  which  Mr.  0'GK)naan  haa  mads 
easy,  can  leave  no  doubton  Hm  nind 
of  any  one  as  to  the  pftasibility 
of  constructing  a  ship  canal  in  tkii 
localily.  With  respect  to  this  routes 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  haiboor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  GoatsBf 
ooalcos,  whidi  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Campechi,  is  fully  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  required;  that  that  river  is 
navigable  at  present  for  first  dsss 
vessels  for  thirt^-fonr  miles,  and  bf 
the  removal  of  a  aingle  shoal  would 
be  fixr  thirty  more ;  that  ^bab^ 
the  actual  cutting  would  not  exoeed 
fifty  miles,  the  neight  to  be  ovsr- 
oome  would  be  &6  feet  froni 
the  junction  of  the  Maletengoriftf  s 


length  of  the  base  is  taken  into  sr 
oount,  equalled,  if  not  exceeded  iy 
oanak  even  in  England,  as  for  ift- 
stanoe,  the  Cardiff  canal,  tiierecopti 
of  which  for  one  year  would  hsf* 
paid  the  cost  of  its  oonstroeti0O» 
and  not  in.  proportion  socostlyawoik 
as  the  Oaledmian*    Thehazooari* 
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tiie  l^uific  side,  wfaieh  nrast  be 
Ibmedont  of  a  lagoon,  ia,  howerery 
inftcior.  Thig  ooaBt  indeed  ia  oon- 
atmtly  changing  its  oluuracter,  ttid 
theport  ofTeaoantepee,  whiehOortaa 
■elected  aa  the  fntore  einponDmof 
the  trade  of  the  Vsa&^tB-oxm  de* 
■artedfaj  tlie  merirhioh  then  floired 
into  it,  and  uaeless.  G?he  desonp- 
tion  giyen  by  Cortee  of  this  oonntrf 
ia  Tery  intereBtane,*  and  showa  tlie 
apmpantiFely  hi^  stsfce  of  cmlin^ 
tion  of  the  natiTe  inhabitants  at  ihe 
time  of  ita  oonmeet,  agreeing  in 
other  leipecti  with  the  more  recent 
aeoomiti;  and  dngolarly  enough,  the 
name  of  hie  lieutenant  on  tfaia  coast 
mu  also  De  Qaray.  Tiua  Hne  has 
one  great  adnmtiige  over  that  of 
Danen ;  in  the  salnbrily  of  its  cli- 
mate; Bon  Jose  and  his  partr  worked 
oat  their  survey  through  me  worst 
aeason  of  the  year  withoat  injmy. 
The  abundance  of  mahogany  and 
other  woods,  especially  pine — ^the 
lichnesa  of  the  sou— the  presence  of 
great  mineral  wealth — and  the 
beauty  of  the  country  seem  to  invite 
■ettleiiient,  and  accordingly  the 
Amecieans  del  Norte  are  proceeding 
to  take  poese8Bion.t 

It  appears  then  that  the  great 
isthmus  of  Central  America  ^ers 
liMsilities  for  ship  canals  at  Darien 
and  Tehuantepec,  a  railroad  at  Ma- 
nama, and  steam  communication  by 
Lake  Nicaragua;  the  two  last  will^ 
we  may  assume,  fulfil  the  conditions 
iiowre^[uiredof  them;  it  remains  to 
aaoertam  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
ahip  canals  should  be  constructed  at 
all,  f.tf.  whether,  if  constructed,  the 
trade  of  the  east  would  pass  through 
them.  Of  one  it  may  he  safely  |ne- 
dicted  in  the  negative — ihe  regum 
of  cahns  must  ever  preyent  the  navi- 
flation  of  the  Isthmus  at  Darien  fay 
KMded  vessels  bound  westward ;  we 
believe  that  other  causes  will  exdude 
S^uuitepec  also,  and  will  proceed 
to  justify  our  beHef  in  the  sense,  if 
■ot  the  words,  of  Mr.  Asa  Whitney. 

Mr.  Whitney,  like  Mr.  Squier, 
requires  an  introduction.  If  the 
latter  is  an  exchuuTe  'American 
del  N<Nrte,'  the  former  is  of  a  Ga- 
tfaolie  spirit,  vad  a  citiaen  of  the 


world,  who,  having  oooeeived]af|^ 
ideas  respecting  comneree  audits 
future  course  of  transit,  haa 
already  devoted  ten  years  of  hia 
life  to  their  development.  Last  year 
Mr.  Whitneycame  toBng^and,  and 
astonished  scientifio  men  of  all 
dasses  by  the  truth,  no  less  than 
the  bohmess,  of  his  commercial 
creed.  At  tlw  Boyal  Geographical 
Society,  and  at  the  meetii^  of  the 
British  Association  at  Ipswidi,  his 
lucid  statements  were  listened  to 
with,  we  believe  we  may  safely 
say,  general  approbation ;  ezceptiBg, 
perhans,  from  those  already  com- 
mittea  to  an  opposite  faith. 

Commerce,  Mr.  Whitney  would 
say,  is  the  ezchsage  of  suiplusaea 
between  diffiorent  parts  of  theglobe* 
and  can  only  be  continued  between 
oountriea  in  which  those  surplussea 
are  different  Were  the  question 
singly  to  bringthe  produce  of  the 
East  direct  to  jSurope  it  mi^  bo 
ahown  that  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  the  passage  of  me  Isthmus,  and 
^at  tiie  present  routes  would  be 
stillprefemd;  but  the  inunigratioa 
of  a  yastpo^ulation  to  the  eastcoast 
of  the  Paeifio— the  certainty  that 
European  civilization,  art,  and 
science  are  now  fiurly  planted  there 
—that  its  productions  differ  in.  no- 
thing ffffgfmtri*!  fix>m  those  of  tho 
west  coast  of  the  Atlantie,  mpoat 
satisfy  us  that  the  trade  of  India  and 
China  will  be  directed,  primarify, 
into  that  channel ;  and  indeed  at  the 
preaent  time  Chhiese  emisrantssKe 
reaping  arish  harvest  in  California* 
Moreover,  on  the  principles  of  great 
cirde  sailing,  so  well  deseribed  by 
Mr.  Findlay  in  the  Appendix  to  ms 
second  volume  of  his  work,  the  di- 
rect route  to  Chma  would  be  by  tho 
Oregon  and  north-west  coast  of 
Amnica  to  Japan.  But  this  is  not 
alL  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
is  ramdly  filhng  with  emigranti 
fipom  Europe,  as  will  be  also  tho 
country  more  immediately  to  tho 
north;  these  will  become,  at  no 
long-distant  period  of  time,  con- 
snmers  toa  Isrge  amount ;  and  Mr. 
Whitney  therefore  set  himsdf  to 
solve  thu  problem.   Admitting  that 


*  JLeUen  and  Detpaithim  ofHemamda  OorteZj  p.  404. 

t  Bee  notioe  in  Ihe  Time$  of  Mudi  17th  that  the  Preodent  is  determined  te 
enlbroe  a  propoaed  treaty  lor  the  ooiutractian  of  a  Taihoed  in  thia  locality  against 
the  all  but  unamnMiis  vole  of  the  MeiioBii  Oongr— . 
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the  trade  of  Gliina  and  Eastern  Asia 
mnst  first  be  directed  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  and  that  the 
centre  of  North  America  will  also 
soon  become  the  centre  of  the  great 
demand  for  the  staples  of  that  trade, 
how  are  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic 
to  preserve  an  interest  in  it  P  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
could  only  be  done  by  nnitin^  fhjit 
ocean  to  the  Pacific  by  a  railway, 
XLOt  across  the  Isthmus,  of  Panama, 
bat  across  the  widest  part  of  the 
continent  from  New  York  to  Van- 
couver's Island. 

Mr.  Whitney  is  not  only  a  great 
political  economist,  but  a  great  phi- 
lanthropist ;  and  he  coula  not  out 
see  how  rapidly  the  consummation 
to  be  desired  would  be  accelerated 
by  the  very  means  he  proposed  to 
adopt.  He  saw,  moreover,  that 
those  means  would,  by  facilitating 
settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, benefit  millions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  yet  more,  that  those 
millions,  attracted  by  his  proposed 
means  of  communication  to  the  fer- 
tile lands  of  the  west,  would  afibrd 
him  the  only  material  necessary  for 
his  work.  He  therefore  conceived 
the  simple  but  grand  idea  of  con- 
structing a  railway  from  sea  to  sea 
without  capital  in  money,  asking 
only  to  be  permitted  to  use  t^e  waste 
lands,  in  a  Delt  of  sixty  miles  across 
the  continent,  and  engaging  with 
these  as  his  capital  to  construct  the 
railway,  pay. ten  cents  for  every 
acre  occupied,  and  to  make  it  a  free 
road  for  all  mankind,  subject  to 
such  tolls  only  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  keep  it  in  repair.  Whether  feasi- 
ble or  not,  the  greatness  of  the  pro- 
ject must  command  our  admiration. 
But  was  it  not,  is  it  not,  feasible? 
Twenty-three  states  of  the  union 
declared,  by  their  representatives 
in  the  legislature,  that  it  was— 
scientific  men  here  heard  his  expla- 
nations and  admitted  their  suffi- 
ciency— the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come do  not  appear  so  great  as 
modem  engineermghas  already  dealt 
with  successfully.  What,  then,  has 
delayed  its  commencement?  De- 
pendent on  the  soil  for  his  capital,  it 
was  necessary  to  start  from  a  point 
where  wood  could  be  fbund.  The 
delays  which  impede  legislative 
proceedings  in  the  model  l&public, 
are  not  less  trifling  in  Gharaoter,  or 


less  vexatious  in  effect,  than  tiioae 
of  our  corrupt  monarchy ;  but  local 
government  in  local  afEkirs  facili- 
tates individual  progress,  and  com- 
sequently  the  s^am  of  immigr^r 
tion  flows  steadily  on,  selecting  its 
own  channels;  lately  it  has  oeeB. 
directed   into   tlie   district  to  the 
south  of  Lake    Michigan,    whieb 
Mr.  Whitney  had  selected  for  his 
eastern  termmus,  and  it  appears  not 
unlikely  that  this  district  may  be 
settled,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
arailable  for  his  purpose,  before  his 
bill   pass   the   federal  legislature. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  P    Are 
Mr.  Whitxiey's  theories,  founded  on 
the  nature  of  things,  to  be  aban- 
doned from  the  force  of  ciieum* 
stances  ?  Is  accident  to  prevail  over 
forethought?    By  no  means.    Mr. 
Whitney, being  an  American, 'could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  contemplate 
his  own  country  with  impartial  eyes, 
and  so  it  has  happened  that  in  the 
line  selected  by  him  he  has  com- 
mittedanenor: 

The  lines  of  railway  throughout 
the  United  States,  from  norai  to 
south  will  meet  at  Gralena,  on  the 
Tipper  Mississippi.  Onthis  acoount 
Mr.  Whitney  selected  that  point  for 
his  eastern  terminus ;  and,  crossing 
the  prairies,  with  a  view  to  ^il^ 
forma  as  well  as  Oregon,  he  chose 
the  South  Pass,  the  ordinary  emi- 
grant route,  as  the  point  to  cross 
the  great  watershea  of  the  conti- 
nent. To  this  route,  considered  by 
itself,  there  are  several  prima  faem 
objections;  but  when  the  whole 
continent  is  surveyed,  and  its  capa- 
bilities and  necessities  taken  into 
consideration,  it  will  appear  at  once 
in  its  true  sectarian  features. 

The  most  casual  inspection  of 
the  map  of  North  America  wiU 
show  that  the  great  inlets  into  it 
are  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  the  French  asoer- 
tainea  when  La  Salle  first  traced 
the  intimacy  and  completeness  of 
this  inland  navigation.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  in  determining  the  best 
route  across  the  oontoient,  this 
must  afford  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion ;  but  besides  the  internal,  the 
external  facilities  must  be  consi- 
dered. Experience  has  shown,  and 
even  the  Americans  '  del  Noite* — 
here,  by  the  way,  'del  Sur,'  for 
north  and  south  are  only 
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teima — hove  confessed*  that  the  At- 
lantic terminns  of  any  railway  sys- 
tem must  be  sought  at  Hali/ax,  if 
only  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  the 
nearest  port  to  Enrope ;  and  in 
whosesoyer  hands  the  port  remains, 
will  remain  also  the  command  of  the 
Athmtic  seaboard. 

Seeing  this,  Mr.  Howe,  the  colo- 
nial secretary  for  Nova  Scotia,  with 
characteristic  ardour  and  indomit- 
able perseverance,  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  organization  of  a 
^reat  system  of  railway  communica- 
tion throuf^hout  British  North  Ame- 
ricav  obtamed  through  Lord  Grey 
the  guarantee  of  the  Sritish  Grovem- 
ment  upon  the  funds  necessary  to. 
be  invested  on  the  security  afforded 
by  the  colonial  income  in  that  ^ 
colony,  which,  far  exceeding  its  ex-  ' 
penditure,  is  derived  from  a  trade 
carried  on  in  a  greater  tonnage 
than  that  possessed  by  all  Ireland. 
Although  by  the  contradictory  course 
of  colonial  ofBce  policy,  and  want  of 
finnness  in  arbitrating  between  con- 
flicting interests  in  the  colonies,  the 
commencement  of  this  work  has 
been  delayed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Halifax  will  be  connected  by 
rail  with  Quebec  as  well  as  with 
Boston  and  New  York,  within  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  and  that 
even  to  Galena,  Mr.  Whitney's 
eastern  point  of  departure,  the 
shortest  road  from  Europe  will  be 
vid  the  British  Colony  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  unparalleled  system 
of  water  communication  afforded  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Canadian 
lakes  must  be  looked  on,  so  far  at 
least  as  Europe  is  concerned,  as  the 
direct  route  to  the  interior  of  North 
America;  and  even  now,  with  the 
exception  of  two  miles,  at  the  falls 
of  St.  Mary,  between  lakes  Superior 
and  Huron,  it  is  open  for  steam 
communication.  The  western  ex- 
tremity of  lake  Superior,  when  a 
canal  shall  have  been  made  that 
short  distance,  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  the  Atiantic  terminus 
of  navigation.  This  is  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  and  about 
1500  miles  only  distant  from  the 


Pacific  coast.  But  bej^ond  this 
X>oint  extraordinary  facilities  for 
water  communication  are  afforded; 
a  chain  of  lakes  and  rivers,  which 
could  be  made  navigable  with  littie 
di£Sculty,  extends  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  Lake  Winnipeg,  through 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Kami- 
nistoquoia,  which  Sir  George 
Simpson  likens  to  that  of  the 
Thames  near  Bichmond,  and  which 
must  be  hereafter  the  granary  of 
the  copper  mining  district  of  Lake 
Superior;  while  nom  Lake  Win- 
nipeg by  the  Saskatchwan,  the  na- 
vigation is  now  open  to  the  base  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  interrupted 
only  by  one  falL  By  the  Mississippi 
ana  Missouri,  a  parallel  point  could 
be  attained  with  equal  facility,  and 
thus  such  a  varie^  and  extent  of 
commercial  intercourse  provided  for 
as  the  world  has  never  yet  witnessed. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  a  railway 
lying  between  these  two  great 
natimil  routes,  must  have  advan- 
tages far  beyond  an^  other;  it  would 
also  have  an  easier  course,  and 
in  addition  lands,  equally,  if  not 
more  fertile  and  weU  timbered 
throughout  in  the  valleys.  Certainly 
here  nature  has  provided  a  lughway 
forthe  nations  to  pa^s  over  through  a 
country  where  the  pbpulation  of 
Europe  would  be,  to  use  an  Ameri- 
canism, sparse. 

The  idea  of  opening  this  water 
communication  is  due  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie,  who  in  the  year 
1794,  first  crossed  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific.  We  may  anticipate 
that,  the  corresponding  year  in  the 
present  century  will  see  it  opened 
by  means  then  unknown  and  un- 
thought  of.  The  steamers  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  alreamr 
plough  the  waters  of  the  Pacii^ 
sea  board ;  by  that  period,  not  only 
will  steamers  cross  the  continent 
with  greater  facility  than  his  birch 
canoe,  but  the  whistle  of  the  locomo- 
tive and  rattle  of  the  long  extended 
train,  will  awake  the  echoes  of  the 
Bocky  mountains  and  arouse  the 
slumberinggenius  of  the  coast. 

To  Mr.  Whitney  the  praise  is  due 


*  See  extracts  from  New  York  Tribune  and  the  Pennsylvcinia  Inquirer,  printed 
by  Trelawney  Saunders,  -mth  a  list  of  works  treating  on  this  subject.  We  are  glad 
to  see  a  work  on  the  Union  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  by  inter-communica- 
tion with  the  Pacific  and  the  East,  vid  British  North  America,  with  suggestions  for 
the  profitable  colonization  of  the  same,  by  Captain  Henry  MiUington  Synge,  R.E., 
advertised  for  inunediate  publication. 
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of  first  contefmplatinff  this  residt  hj 
i^  means,  though  Major  E.  Car- 
michael  Smyth  not  long  after 
broached  the  same  startiing  pro- 
posal here,  modified  by  English 
zeelinsandEnglishhabitsof  thought, 
and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  social 
evils  imder  which  this  countiy  at 
present  exists.  Almost  simultane- 
mualy  Captain  Synge  having,  while 
in  Canaoa,  direct^  his  attention 
particularly  to  the  means  of  water 
eommunioation  afibrded  by  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  that  ooun^,  which 
his  corps,  the  Boyal  !E!n|g;ineerB, 
have  done  so  much  to  improve 
and  make  available,  proposed  a 
scheme  for  connecting  the  Eiver 
Ottawa  with  Lake  Huron,  and  sub* 
seqnently  in  a  paper  read  before 
tiie  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the 
BritLsh  route  across  the  continent 
over  any  other,  which  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Whitney  himself  does  not  alto- 
gether den}r. 

But  in  this  field  there  have  been 
many  workers.  Mr.  Isbister,  a  na- 
tive of  the  country,  and  fazniliarly 
acquainted  wiiJi  its  topography,  has 

S'ven  perhaps  the  most  graphic 
:etch  of  its  capabilities  for  internal 
communication  by  water,  in  a  'Pro- 
posal for  a  new  Penal  Settlement  in 
connexion  with  the  colonization  of 
the  uninhabited  districts  of  British 
North  America;'  and  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Ghrigtian  Knowledge, 
ever  awake  to  colonial  interest,  has 
published  a  volume  on  Canada,  in 
which  this  is  treated  of  at  some 
length.  Messrs. Wilsonand "Richards 
est^m  the  opening  this  route  the 
onlv  means  of  '  E^eeming  Britain 
ana  preserving  Canada.'  Mr. 
Thomas  Simpson,  an  officer  of  rank 
in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  not  only  pointed  out  its 
importance  ten  years  ago,  but  with 
Mr.  Dunn,  also  a  servant  of  that 
company,  ^owed  the  importance  of 
the  North-West  coast  with  refer- 
ence to  tiie  trade  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  tiie  Pacific  generally, 
the  whale  fishery — ^its  riches  m 
minerals,  and  especially  coal;  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  our 
Arctic  voyages,  as  well  as  those  of 
Cook  and  A^ancouver,  have  had  for 
their  object  the  opening  a  passage 
to  the  Pacific,  which  until  tne  time 
of  Mackenzie  and  Vancouver,  who 


almost  met  on  its  shores,  was  be- 
lieved to  exist  through  the  continent 
Of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific,  some- 
thing should  be  said,  and  although 
we  £>  not  share  in  the  aickly  senti- 
inentality  which  contemplates  the 
intrusion  of  civilization  into  savage 
life  as  an  evil,  we  cannot  ahut  oar 
eyes   to   the  ^ross,  the    terrible 
scandal  to  Christianity  consequent 
on  the  length  of  time  at  present 
occupied  in  trading  voyages  to  tiie 
Pacinc,   and   in  me  whale  trade 
especially.     There  are,   says  Mr. 
Fmdlay,  few  places  which  suipasi 
those  resorted  to  by  the  whalers  for 
all  kinds  of  vice,  and  this  may  weU 
be  believed  when  it  is  known,  that 
the  whaling  fieet   of  the  United 
States  alone,  in  the  Pacific,  amounts 
to  nearly  700  vessels,  of  an  avenge 
burden  of  nearly  400  tons,  employ- 
ingnotles8thanl6,000men.  Asmany 
of  these  are  detained  by  it  from  their 
homes  from  three  to  four  years,  in  an 
occupation  so  uncertain  as  to  have 
the  excitement  of  gambling,  this 
demoralization  of  the  inhabi^ts  of 
the  islands  foUows  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence; but  let  this  trade,  as  well 
as  the  seal  fishing,  be  carried  on 
firom'the  north-west  coast,  and  the  oil 
exported  as  a  regular  8ta{>le  of  tade, 
not  only  would  these  crying  evils  be 
avoided,  but  its  vicissitudes,  which 
are  now  so  great,  be  nearly  if  not 
entirely  removed,  tiie  gain  to  the 
sailors  would  be  incalculable,  and 
that  to  the  merchant  at  home  well 
worth    his     consideration.      The 
deep  inlets  of  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait, 
Puget's  and  King  Greorge's  Sounds, 
be^een  which  it  lies,  added  to  it* 
central  situation,  give  toY anconver's 
Island  an  importance  beyond  any 
other  point  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America;    and    although    the 
Columbiariver  is  the  natural  channel 
|of  communication  with  tiie  interior, 
yet,  the  dose  approximation  of  the 
waters  of  Puget  s  Sound  to  those  of 
that  river,  as  well  as  the  number  and 
superior  character  of  its  harbooni 
unrivalled,  we  believe,  on  the  suiftce 
of  the  globe,  points  to  them  as  the 
great  marine  oonmiercial  emporioni 
of  the  future.   Here  must  one  day 
be  the  seat  of  power  on  the  Paeifio> 
and  whoever  secures  the  means  of 
transithere  willcontrol  the  oonunerM 
of  its  waters.    Great  Britain,  the 
X7nitedState8,andBuaaia,are  now,io 
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to  speak,  tlie  tiiree  greatest  empires 
on  the  Globe,  eMh  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  any  of  the 
greatest  of  antiquity ;  that  power 
has  not  been  giren  them  to  waste 
in  fruitleBS  quarrels.  Ghreat  Britain 
and  America  hare  stretched  across 
the  new  world,  as  Great  Britain  and 
Srussia  have  across  the  old;  their  in- 
terests are  all  centered  in  the  Pacific ; 
let  them  there  meet  and  join  hands. 
The  shortest  route  from  Cahfomia 
to  China  lies  along  the  coasts  already 
oecopied  by  them ;  they  owe  it  to 
the  world  to  open  it  witnout  delay ; 
nor  would  we  stop  here,  contented 
with  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  by  a  westward  route ;  as  it  is 
in  the  power  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  IJmted  States  to  do  that,  so  is 
it  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain  and 
Bussia  to  open  an  eastern  route. 
Our  own  nation  possesses  the  ex- 
treme points  of  such  a  commimica- 
tion  at  Van  Pieman's  Land  and 
Ireland.  The  gold  of  California  has 
opened  the  route  by  land  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  the  gold 
of  Australia  will  open  that  to  the  most 
southern  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
We  haye  lately  occupied  the  mouth 
of  Irawaddy,  tnrou^  which  a  great 
circle  drawn  from  England  to  Van 
Pieman's  Land  passes ;  Bussia  has 
power  oyer  the  great  northern 
plain ;  we  haye  already  penetrated 
mto  Cachmere,  and  shortly  the 
bounds  of  the  two  empires  wifl  meet 
in  Asia.  Let  but  the  diplomatists  of 
the  three  nations  eschew  such  policy 
as  that  of  Mr.  Squier,  and  unite 
for  the  benefit  of  themselyes  and 
the  world,  and  the  present  gene- 
ration, already  a  witness  to  pro- 
gress almost  miraculous,  may  cast 
into  the  shade  all  that  has  as  yet 
been  done;  we  now  communicate 
by  electric  telegraph  direct  with  the 
Mediterranean,  in  how  many  years 
more  shall  we  haye  the  same  facility 
of  communication  with  our  Aus- 
tralian proyincesP  But  to  return 
to  America. 

The  line  of  connexion  between 
the  east  and  the  west  nde  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains  must  de- 
pend on  the  character  of  the  passes 
through  that  chain  and  the  relatiye 
adyantages  afibrded  by  them.    Mr. 


Whitney  naturally  selected  the 
southern  pass,  which,  though  7,000 
feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  is  gen- 
tle of  ascent,  and  ofiers  no  difBoulty . 
This  is  the  only  ayailable  pass  to  the 
south  of  the  lioundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British 
dominions,  and,  affording  compara- 
tiyely  easy  access  to  California 
through  the  great  salt  basin,  clearly 
indicates  the  geographical  fact  that 
California  belongs  rather  to  the  cen- 
tral than  the  northern  division  of 
America  ;*  for  the  counlxy  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  Snake  or 
Saptin  branch  of  the  Columbia  is, 
if  any  such  can  be  foxmd  in  the 
world,  an  impracticable  country  for 
the  engineer.  For  our  sreat  highway 
we  must  therefore  look  to  thenori^, 
and,  just  at  the  boundary,  we  find  a 
pass  of  less  eleyation  praotieable  at 
present,  as  Sir  Greorge  Simpson 
assures  us,  not  only  for  horses,  but 
for  wheels ;  opening  a  route  shorter 
and  far  easier  tiiian  uie  line  trayersed 
by  himself,  in  his  journey  round  the 
world,  via  the  British  IS  orth  Ame- 
rican dominions  and  the  Bussian 
Empire,  which  presented  no  serious 
difficulties.  The  country  to  which 
the  pass  giyes  access  is  occupied  by 
the  northern  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
which  here  spread  into  extensive 
lakes,  with  fertile  land  around  them, 
of  which  the  magnificent  growth  of 
the  hard  wood  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  ofiers  a  full  and  satisfactory 
indication,  as  witnessed  by  every 
traveller  from  the  time  of  lEoss  Cox 
(1812)  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
on  this  parallel  that  the  exploring 
party  from  the  United  States'  expe- 
dition under  Captain  Wilkes  crossed 
from  St.  George's  Sound  to  the 
yalley  of  the  Columbia  on  horse- 
back. It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  westerly  trending  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  towards  Sxe  north 
o^ers  an  equally  available  route 
on  the  line  of  Mackenzie's  track,  by 
the  head  waters  of  Frazer's  Biver 
to  the  Sahnon  Biver,  which  bears  his 
name.  Of  the  north-west  coast 
it  may  be  with  truth  asserted, 
that  no  portion  of  the  globe  ofiers 
a  more  inviting  field  for  coloniza- 
tion :  coal  is  found  in  abundance,  of 
excellent  quality,   in  Vancouver's 


*  This  route  may  however  shortly  be  closed  by  the  secession  of  the  Mormons 
from  the  Union. 
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iBland,  and  indeed  is  not  wanting 
througliout  the  route  proposed, 
being  found  in  I^oya  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  the  Michigan 
territory,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Saskatcnwan.  Where  Grod  has 
pointed  out  the  way,  he  has  pro- 
vided the  means :  aJf  His  works  are 
perfect. 

Of  distance  and  cost  of  transit, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  Say,  that  Mr. 
O'Grorman,  in  the  very  elaborate 
summary  appended  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Garay's  work,  calculates  a 
saving  to  the  United  States  over 
Europe  of  2500  miles  to  the  north- 
west coast ;  Mr.  Sauier  of  4500  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  India  and  China,  in  tmie, 
say  twenty-five  days.  This  con- 
firms Mr.  Whitney's  calculations, 
and  justifies  his  assertion  that  the 
trade,  of  Europe  at  least,  will  never 
pass  through  the  isthmus.  A  route 
that  would  exclude  the  commerce 
of  Europe  can  never  be  the  true 
one.  By  Mr.  Whitney's  esti- 
mate, the  distances  from  Europe 
across  the  continent  show  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Cape  route  of  nearly 
2000  miles.  To  Hobart  Town  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  955 ;  but  Mr  .Whit- 
ney has  shown  that  the  natural  ex- 
ohanges  of  Australia  are  with  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  not  with 
America  or  Europe,  to  the  produc- 
tions of  which  hers  assimilate.  In 
time,  however,  even  there  the  land 
route  would  have  the  advantage, 
and  the  rapidity  of  transit  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  in- 
creased distance ;  by  it,  the  outward 
journey  to  China  mijght  be  made 
m  thirty  d&jB,  or  returning  with 
heavy  goods  in  sixty.  The  corres- 
pondung  voyage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  shortest  route 
except  this,  taking  the  lowest,  esti- 
mate would  be,  respectively,  80  and 
120  days.'  The  advantages  in  cost, 
of  transit  are  equally  remarkable. 
Adopting  Mr.  Whitney's  calcula- 
tions, wmch  have  -  now  been  long 
before  the  public  without  being,  so 
£a,T  as  we  Know,  confuted,  ana  of 


which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  general  accuracy;  the  cost  of 
a  ton  freight  from  Canton  to  liver- 
pool  may  be  given  as  41,  by  ihe 
ordinary  route;  we  have  noticed 
lately  as  much  as  7/.  given  to  clipper 
vessels  to  insure  speed  in  the  pas- 
sage. By  the  overland  route,  so  to 
speak,  it  would  not  on  Mr.  Whitney 'a 
plan  exceed  4d,,  thus  making  the 
saving  efiected  in  time  clear  gain, 
besides  the  reduction  of  the  insur- 
ance consequent  on  that,  and  the 
decreased  nsk  of  the  sea  voyage,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  increased  demand 
which  must  follow  the  settlement  of 
the  centre  of  North  America. 

Of  aU  countries,  our  own  is  most 
interested  in  this  matter.  The 
United  States  have  means  of  ex- 
pansion without  leaving  their  own 
immediate  territories;  we  have  none 
but  in  colonial  possessions.  Mr. 
Whitney,  to  illustrate  his  position, 
places  America  in  the  midst  of  the 
map  of  the  world,  and  terms  it  her 
centre.  Mr.  Squier  and  his  party 
would  call  it  the  axis  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  let  any  one  elevate  an 
artificial  globe  to  the  latitude  of 
London,  or  examine  Hughes's  map 
of  the  world  on  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian of  London,  and  he  will  see 
that  Great  Britain  is  in  the  centre 
of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
habitable  land  in  the  globe,  and  that 
even  South  America  seems  to  bend 
towards  her  to  solicit  her  attentions. 
The  title  of  Mr.  Bichards's  work 
is  not  altogether  erroneous,  nor 
Mr.  Bull*s  complacent  meditations 
without  reason.  Between  the  east 
and  the  west  she  may  yet  hold 
the  balance,  but  it  must  be  by 
opening  the  communications  be- 
tween them  herself,  maintaining  her 
colonial  relations,  and  spreading  her 
children  and  her  institutions  over  the 
fiice  of  the  globe.  May  she  accept 
her  mission  and  realizeher  destinies, 
lest  it  be  said  of  her,  as  of  Babyloii 
of  old—Mene  Tekel  Tere*,—^  God 
hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and 
divided  it.  Thou  art  weired  in  the 
balance,  and  found  wantmg.' 
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Bicbard  Temple,  Tiacount  CobHam 
of  Stowe,  to  whose  peerage  she  eao- 
oeeded  by  speckil  remainder  at  his 
death,  in  September,  1749.  A  few 
weeks  afterwiods  the  was  adyftnced 
to  the  title  of  Coontess  of  Temple* 
and  died  in  October  1752. 

Bichard  Ghremville,  the  eldest  son* 
was  bomin  1711.  Educated  at  Eton, 
he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eighteen* 
under  the  care  of  a  priyate  tator* 
M.  de  Idzv,  to  travel  in  Switzerland* 
Italy,  and  France.  He  remained 
npon  the  continent  four  years.  In. 
the  general  election  in  1734,  he  was 
chosen,  through  the  influence  of  his 
uncle  Lord  Uobhiun  to  represent 
Bnokangham;  and  in  subsequent 
>arliaments  he  sat  as  one  of  the 
rhts  of  the  shire  for  the  county 
of  Buckingham.  In  1752,  upon  the 
death  ofhis  mother,  he  succeeded 
to  the  Earldom  of  Temple,  and  in* 
herited  the  lam  estates  of  Stowe  and 
Wotton.  Lord  Temple  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Ad- 
minatration  formed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
November  1756,  and  in  the  following 
June  he  was  made  Lord  Priyy  Seal. 
During  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration.  Lord  Temple 
took  an  active,  though  not  very 
OBtensible  part,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
government.  Since  the  great  com- 
moner's marriage  with  Lady  Hester 
Grenville,  the  sister  of  Lord  Temple* 
that  noble  lord  had  become  the 
intimate  and  affectionate  friend  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  confidentially 
trusted  l^  him,  during  the  long 
and  fre^ueUt  iDncss  which  pre- 
vented his  personal  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

At  the  accession  of  George  UI., 


^  are  not  by  any  means  so  rich 
in  diaries,  sketches,  and  Me- 
moireg  jfour  tervir  h  Vkutoire,  aa 
our  neighbours,  the  French.  It  la 
not  that  families,  archives,  or  the 
country  are  without  such  papers 
and  materials.  But  friends  and 
relatives  are  more  chaiy  of  giving 
such  materials  to  the  world  than 
the  more  vivacious  and  more  com- 
municative French.  The  "Rngliah, 
however,  during  the  last  century 
have  somewhat  relaxed  their  reserve 
and  taciturnity.  Many  private  me- 
moirs and  papers  have  seen  the  li^ ht 
in  the  nineteenth  centoiy  which 
would  still  have  been  kept  in  the 
muniment  room  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth.  We  have  had  for  in- 
stance the  WalpoleBJid  Wdldegrcme 
Correspondence^  the  Hardieiehe  and 
Yorhe  Papere,  the  Chatham  Correi' 
pondenoe,  and,  within  a  month  or 
two,  the  Grenville  and  the  Socking' 
ham  Correspondence.  These  are 
all  valuable  contributions  to  history, 
and  serve  to  explain,  to  illustrate, 
and  to  cleAr  up  some  questions 
hitherto  vexed  and  undetermined. 

The  Grrenville  correspondence 
extends  over  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  commencing  in  1742 ; 
but  the  most  intereatinff  and  im- 
portant part  of  it  is  mai  which 
comprises  the  seven  concluding 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  H., 
and  the  first  ten  years  of  uiat  of 
<jeorge  HI.  It  consists  prinoi- 
palLy  of  letters  to  and  from  Bichard 
GrenviUe,  Earl  of  Temple,  and  his 
next  brother,  the  Bight  Hon.  George 
Grenville,  the  eldest  sunivingsons 
of  Bichard  Grenville,  Esq.,  ofWot- 
ton,  by  his  marriage  with  Hester 
Temple,  sister  and  co-heir  of  Sir 


*  1.  J%e  OrenvUle  Papers,  published  from  the  originals. at  Stowe.    By  William 
J.  Smith,  Esq.,  formerly  Librariiui  at  Stowe.    London :  John  Mnrray,  1852. 
^     2.  Memoin  of  the  Marquis  of  SoddHgham  cmd  hds  Contemporaries,    By  George 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Albemarle.    London :  Bentley,  1852. 

8.  Historyof  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utreeht.  ByLordMahon.  Vols.  IV.,  Y., 
■and  VI.    Xondon :  John  Murray,   1852. 
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Lord  Temple  oontiniied  to  be  Priyy 
Seal  until  J^.  Pitt  went  ont  of  office 
in  October,  1761,  when  be  resigned 
simnltaneously  with  his  brotber-in- 
law  on  the  question  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  From  that  period  com- 
menced the  unhappy  estrangement 
from  his  brother,  Greorge  Grrenville, 
who  remained  in  his  office  as  Trea- 
surer of  the  Nary,  and  adhered  to 
the  policy  and  mfluence  of  Lord 
Bute.  On  Lord  Bute's  appointment 
as  Pirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, Lord  Temple  became  one  of 
the  most  active  and  zealous  leaders 
bf  opposition;  and  in  consequence 
of  his  open  encouragement  and  pa- 
tronage of  John  Wilkes,  he  was 
dismissed  from  theLordLieutenancy 
of  the  counter  of  Bucks  in  1763.  To 
the  administration  subsequently 
formed  by  his  brother  George,  he 
continued  in  opposition  till  May, 
1765.  Li  this  year  the  brothers 
were  reconciled,  and  ever  afterwards 
remained  on  the  most  affectionate 
terms. 

Lord  Temple  had  a  serious  differ- 
ence in  1766  with  Mr.  Pitt,  when  the 
great  commoner  assigned  to  himself 
tiie  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  be- 
came the  Earl  of  Chatnam.  This  dif- 
ference subsequently  grew  into  the 
most  bitter  personal  and  political 
animosity.  They  were,  however, 
reconciled  in  1768,  and  from  that 
period  were  agreed  in  all  political 
questions,  excepting  only  that  re- 
garding the  taxation  of  America, 
on  which  Lord  Temple  invariably 
supported  the  policy  of  George 
Grenville  and  the  Stamp  Act. 

George  Grenville,  the  second  bro- 
ther of  Lord  Temple,  was  bom  in 
1712.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  entered  upon 
tiie  study  of  the  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar ;  but  at  the  desire  of  his 
uncle,  Lord  Cobham,  he  relinquished 
that  pursuit  and  devoted  himself  to 
politics.  He  represented  the  bo- 
rough of  Buckingham  in  successive 
Paniaments  from  1741  until  his 
death  in  1770.  During  his  career, 
George  Grrenville  fillea  many  public 
employments.  He  was  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  Secretanr 
of  State,  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


The  diary  and  papers  of  such  men 
as  these  are  undouDtedly  valuable. 
!niey  throw  new  light  on  severd 
transactions  imperfectly  understood, 
and'  show  the  anxious  personal  inte- 
rest which  George  III.  evinced  in 
all  the  affairs  of  his  Gt>vemmeiit ; 
yet  we  rise  from  them  with  the  im- 
pression that  Lord  Temple  was  a 
somewhat  ponderous  and  pompous 
person,  and  that  his  brother  Greoige, 
though  a  man  of  great  parliamentazy 
experience,  and  able  in  Hie  business 
of  the  house,  and  of  great  authority 
there  from  his  knowledge  and  gra- 
vity of  character,  was  neverthelesi 
not  a  statesman  of  the  very  highest 
intellect,  and  was  without  a  partide 
of  genius.  To  his  '  undissipated  and 
unwearied  attention,'  to  use  the 
language  of  Burke — ^to  his  constant 
attendance  in  the  house — to  his 
taking  public  business  not  as  a  duty 
he  was  to  fulfil,  but  as  a  pleasure  he 
was  to  enjoy — to  his  being  highly 
connected,  and  having  had  a  good 
start  in  life — ^are  chiefly  owing  his 
great  authority  and  ms  wonder- 
nd  official  success.  Lord  Temple 
and  Mr.  George  GrenviUe's  papen 
were  depositea  at  Stowe.  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  them  had  been 
brought  from  Wotton  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  and  were 
arranged  in  portfolios  with  those  of 
Lord  Temple.  The  late  Duke  of 
Buckingham  took  some  of  the  Gren- 
ville papers  fix)m  Wotton  House  to 
Stowe;  and  Mr.  Smith,  formerly 
librarian  at  Stowe,  and  the  editor  of 
these  volumes,  discovered  the  re- 
mainder, about  seventeen  years  ago, 
in  one  of  the  bed-rooms  at  Bucking- 
ham House,  Pall-mall.  The  ^} 
letter  of  the  slightest  interest  is 
one  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  Gcorp? 
Grenville,  dated  from  Cliefden.  m 
Buckinghamshire,  in  September. 
1742,  fiien  the  residence  of  Fre- 
derick Prince  of  Wales,  to  whose 
household  the  writer  had  been  for 
some  time  attached.  Pitt  recom- 
mends the  air  of  Lisbon  to  hii 
friend  instead  of  that  of  Aix,  which 
he  says  was  not  the  properest  lor 
GrenviUe's  complaint.  The  next 
letter  of  interest  is  one  from 
William  Murray  (afterwards  Low 
Muisfield),  also  to  George  Gren- 
ville, dated  Lmcoln's  Inn,  Novem- 
ber 3, 1742.  Murray  was  then  doing 
a  most  prosperous  business  at  the 
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bar,  and  this  letter  was  written  just 
at  the  commencement  of  Hilary 
Term,  yet  he  contrives  to  give  hu 
correspondent  town,  connl^,  and 
foreign  news,  a  dish  of  scandal  con- 
cemmg  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Chelsea,  who 
had  been  mistress  to  Lord  Bradford, 
and  who  left  the  estate  which  Brad- 
ford had  willed  to  her  to  WiUiam 
Polteney,  then  recently  created 
Earl  of  jBath.  In  this  very  year  of 
1742  it  was  that  Pope  makes  an 
allusion  both  to  Murray  and  to  Pul- 
teney : — 

Pity !  the  charm  works  only  in  our  wall. 
LoBt,  too  soon  lost,  in  yonder  house  or 

hall. 
There  truant  Wyndham   every   muse 

gave  o'er. 
There  Tklbot  sank,  and  was  a  wit  no 

more. 
How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Kuiray  was  our 

boast. 
How  many  liartials  were  in  Polteney 

kxft 

It  is  not  our  pur]M>se  to  dwell  on 
any  of  the  commumcations  passing 
between  Greory^e  Grenville  and  Cap- 
tain Thomas  GrenvOle,  or  between 
Oeorge  and  Eichard.  These  are 
destitute  of  all  actual  interest  at  the 
present  time.  During  the  years 
oetween  1746  and  1752,  there  are, 
however,  occasional  'letters  of  Pitt 
to  George,  Bichard,  and  Thomas 
•Grenville,  some  of  which  are  marked 
by  a  gaiety  and  debtmnaire  spirit 
very  remarlable,  and  in  one  or  two 
of  which  Moli^re  is  quoted  perti- 
nently and  with  effect. 

In  1754,  when  Pitt  was  member 
for  Aldborough,  in  Yorkshire,  we  find 
him  writine  to  Sir  G«orge  Lyttle- 
ton  and  me  Grenville  brothers, 
stating  that  he  meant  to  secularise 
the  S^citor-General  (Murray),  and 
to  make  him  Chancellor  of  tne  Ex- 
chequer. But  this  proposal  of  Pitt 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
subject  of  it,  for  Murray,  as  we 
know  from  all  the  biographers,  from 
Halliday  and  Welsby  down  to 
Lords  Brougham  and  (jampbell,  the 
latest  among  them,  resolved  to  rise 
by  his  profession  alone.  Lord  Camp- 
bell says,  from  a  high  feeling  that 
his  destiny  called  him  to  reform  ihe 
jurisprudence  of  his  country,  he  sin- 
cerely and  ardently  desired  to.be 
placed  on  the  bench,  and  the  special 
object  of  his  ambition  was  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  with  a  peerage. 


Two  years  after  1754— ^namely,  iio. 
1756 — ^we  find  the  name  of  Jenlan- 
son,  the  first  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in 
this  correspondence.  This  literary 
adventurer,  who  had  commenced  his 
career  in  London  as  a  writer  in  the 
Monthly  Beview,  about  1750,  was 
recommended  by  George  Grenville 
as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Bute. 
Subsequently  he  was  made,  in  Gren- 
ville's  administration,  secretary  to 
the  Treasury.  His  numerous  letters 
to  Greoree  Grenville,  in  these  vo- 
lumes, snow  i^e  unreserved  and 
confidential  intercourse  which  ex- 
isted between  them  for  many  years. 
Jenkinson  was  an  industrious,  plod- 
ding man,  who  got  up  public  ques- 
tions by  assiduous  cramming,  and 
thus  gamed  a  credit  and  repute  for 
attainment  which  he  owed  more  to 
dexterous  and  well-directed  assiduity 
than  to  full  or  even  moderate  scholar- 
ship. Nevertheless,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  pains-taking  gen- 
tleman had  naid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  nations  and  to 
commercial  treaties.  Indeed,  his 
treatise  entitled,  A  Discourse  on  ike 
Conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  respect 
to  NetUral  Nations  during  the  War, 
is  a  proof  of  this.  That  work  was 
published  in  1758 ;  and  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son having  sought  through  all 
London  for  books  of  authority  on 
the  subject,  at  length  applied  by 
letter  to  George  Grenville,  request- 
ing, if  that  gentleman  had  any  of 
the  books  himself,  or  knew  of  any 
who  had  them,  that  he  would  be  so 
good  as  to  assist  him.  We  know 
not  how  it  may  have  been  a  century 
— or,  to  be  literal  and  exact,  ninety- 
four  rears — ago,  but,  speaking  in  tne 
rough,  we  should  say,  that  in  the 
library  of  any  of  the  celebrated  Ad- 
vocates in  tne  College  of  Doctors' 
Commons — say  of  Marriott  Wynne, 
or  Ducarel;  or  twenty  years  later, 
of  Harris  Compton,  or  Scott  (after- 
wards Lord  Stowell) — the  books  re- 
quired by  Mr.  Jenkinson  would 
certainly  have  been  found.  We 
have  no  doubt  eyery  one  of  them 
was  in  the  library  of  Murray,  Buller, 
Yorke,  Pkatt, '  Hotham,  Adair,  and 
honest  Jack  Lee, — ^all  common-law 
lawyers.  We  ourselves,  being  simple 
laymen,  possess  every  one  of  them 
at  a  time  when  it  is  less  the  custom 
to  have  libraries  than  in  1758.  Loe- 
oennis,  Yoet,  Heinecdus,  Bynker- 
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diock,  or  ZoUeh,  are  \rr  no  meanB 
rare  volTunea  at  booksellers  or  book- 
auctions.  Be  this,  boweyer,  as  it 
may>  Mr.  Jenkinson,  by  the  publi- 
ea£on  of  this  treatise,  (^y  ^ 
bis  character,  as  wdl  as  puuied  his 
fortunes.  He  came  into  parliament 
for  Coekermonth  in  1761;  was  a 
lord  of  the  Admiraltr  in  1766,  a  lord 
(tf  the  Treasury  in  1767,  and  subse* 
^ently  Secretary  at  War  and  Fre- 
aident  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
1786  he  was  derated  to  the  peomge 
as  Baron  Hawkesbnty,  and  in  1796 
was  adranced  to  the  Earldom  of 
lirerpool.  AH  this  was  owing  to 
bis  plodding,  persevering  habita^to 
bis  getting  up  questions  neglected 
by  other  and  more  brilliant  men. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Jenkhison — one 
of  his  letters,  that  of  Jxme  13th,  1768, 
contains  the  account  of  a  singular 
tsiaL  It  is  that  of  one  ilorence 
Hensey,  doctor  of  medicine,  who 
wasyoxmger  brother  of  James,  Ead 
of  Waldegrare.  Hensey  was  0Qn>- 
yicted,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  of 
baying  carried  on  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemy.  He  bixnself  first 
applied  to  Erance  to  be  employed 
in  this  way,  and  all  the  wages  tney 
gaye  him,  says  Jenldnson,  was  about 
1002.  a-year.  Hiere  was  found  among 
bis  papers  the  yery  instructions  the 
ene^jhiid giVen 4n  <nt the nstnie 
of  hia  correspondance,  seyeral  of 
their  letters  to  him  scolding  him  for 
not  sending  good  intelligence,  and 
the  yarious  direotionB  he  was  to 
make  use  of.  One  letter  was  found 
that  ordered  him  to  write  in  lemon 
juice  between  the  lines  of  an  ordi- 
naiT  letter,  and  even  these  letters 
bad  been  discoyered  at  the  post- 
office  by  hddinj^  them  to  the  fire. 
Yet  after  all  this  the  French  were 
80  dissatisfied  with  his  correspond- 
ence, that  they  reduced  his  annuity 
602.  a-year,  and  tiiey  '  sconced  him 
a  guinea,'  to  use  the  words  of  Jan- 
kinson, '  for  every  post-day  that  they 
did  not  hear  from  him.'  This  poor 
wretch,  says  Jenldnson,  received  a 
good  education  in  Louis  XIV  .'s  Col- 
wge  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  took  a 
di^;ree  at  Leyden.  It  is  Biugnlar 
that  Mr.  Smith,  the  editor  of  uiese 
▼othmnes,  gives  no  further  particulars 
of  Hensev's  ease  in  a  note.  The 
trial  may  be  found  in  fre  1st  volume 
of  Sir  J.  Burrow's  BepoHiyV-  648 ; 
and  in  the  IMi  vofaime  of  Bbwalir's 


BUOe  2Ha2f,*p.  1382.  It  aigpean, 
£rom  the  G€Meman*a  Ma^amne  for 
1759,  that  after  being  repeatedly 
respited,  the  convict  at  Iragtb  re» 
oeived  his  nu^esty's  pardon. 

Of  the  letters  of  the  Grenville  fia» 
mily  contained  in  these  volumee  theore 
are  none  remarkable  for  a^  peculiar 
graces  of  style.  Those  of  ford  Teaa- 
ple  and  Mr.  Pitt,  we  should  say,  are 
the  best.  There  ia  a  liveiineaa  and 
freahness  of  tone  in  the  letters  at 
Lord  Temple — a  bilariouaneaa  of 
style,  so  to  speak,  which  one  mimes 
in  the  other  GrenviUes.  In  Lord 
Temple's,  and  theGreatCommoner's 
letters  too,  there  are  occasional 
classical  references  and  quotatione 
never  found  in  the  letters  of  Groorge 
Grenville.  The  whole  mind  dt 
George  Grenville,  as  Lord  Mahon 
remarks  in  his  i&k  volume,  *wae 
cast  in  the  mould  of  precedents  ;* 
be  was  a  great  eaniar  Jbrmarmmp 
and  the  most  wonderful  red-tapist 
of  his  day.  It  has  been  said  mat 
Earl  Chafiiam  was  a  great  foragu 
minister,  yet  nothing  can  be  moce 
ridiculous  than  the  account  a£  some 
of  the  operations  of  the  Britiah 
fleets  on  the  ooaat  of  France  at  a 
time  when  be  and  Lord  Tenmle 
might  be  fairly  held  accountable  mr 
having  much  infinenoe  on  puUio 
affitirs.  The  conduct  of  tbe  greet 
commoner  also,  on  the  question  of 
Hanover,  was  inconsistent. 

The  connexion  between  the  noio- 
xions  Wilkea  and  Lord  Temple  la 
well  known.  Wilkes,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  sheriffof  the  county 
of  Buddngham  in  1754^  and  mem« 
ber  for  Aylesbuxy  in  1757  and  1761, 
so  tbat  Lord  Temnle  and  the  dema- 
gogue were  broogat  into  contact  in 
his  own.  county.  Wilkes  was  oer- 
taiidy  a  man  of  some  aooomplish- 
ments  and  of  consideiable  dasaieal 
attainments,  bnttborongbfy  unpein* 
oipled  and  immoral  in  all  tbe  lela- 
tiana  of  life.  Having  exhausted  in 
a  great  degree  his  hereditsry  for* 
tune,  he  was  perpetually  in  peeu- 

occasion  Lord  Temple  was  reefy  to 
aid  him  with  bis  purse.  Somamfeat 
does  this  dispositioii  appear,  that  the 
noble  lord  not  having  on  one  ooea- 
non  the  sum  wbioh  Wilkes  requned 
si  has  bankers,  gave  him  a  note  of 
hand  for  the  amount.  It  ia  difioidt 
to  eonoeive  what»  exefl|it  tiie  desiie 
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to  use  Mm  as  a  poMfcical  imtmineiit^ 
eoald  hare  mdmced  so  respectable  a 
peer  aa  Lord  Temple  to  continue  on 
'ftenns  of  political  and  social  inti- 
macy witn  Wilketf.  In  the  legal 
Gonteats  in  which  the  demagogue 
was  ensaged  it  is  well  known  &at 
Iiord  'ranple  laigriy  asaisted  him 
•with  money.  The  Tolnmeg  before 
m  contain  copiocn  detaOs  rdlative  to 
Wilkes's  duels :  but  in  these  details 
there  is  nothing  new,  as  Wilkes,  at 
Ids  own  private  press  in  Qeorge- 
•treet,  had  published  a  complete  col- 
lection of  papers  and  letters  relatiTe 
to  these  attairs.  The  yolume  bears 
this  imprint : — '  a  Fkris  chez  J.  W. 
^ohn  Wilkes),  Imprimeur  Sue  du 
Colombier,  Fauxbourg  (sic  in  orig.) 
St.  Oermains,  a  I'fiotel  de  Ssxe, 
MDccLZTii.  arec  approbation  et 
pnTilege.' 

Wilkes  had  placed  his  daughter 
at  a  convent  in  Paris  for  her  educa- 
tion, and  made  ocoaaional  joumejrs 
to  the  g&Y  capital,  ostensibly  to  viint 
his  dmcL  On  one  of  these  occa- 
nons  aCaptain  Forbes  accosted  him 
in  the  streets  of  Paiis,  and  insisted 
oa  his  fightii^  a  duel  with  him  be- 
oause  he  had  written  against  his 
eountry.  Wilkes  promised  to  in- 
dulge mm,  but  stated  that  he  was 
then  under  an  engagement  of  a  simi- 
lar naturewith  LoraEflremont.  Tins 
was  in  1763,  and  Wi&ces  of  course 
announces  the  event  to  his  patnm. 
Lord  Temple.  In  his  letter  there 
are  some  curious  details  as  to  the 
condition  of  France  at  that  time. 
The  pariioment  of  Bouen  made  it 
appears  the  strongest  remonstranoes 
against  the  new  taxes,  and  refused 
to  register.  The  Duke  of  Har- 
oourt  attended  them  in  the  king's 
name,  and  commanded  the  clerks  to 
make  the  entry.  I^o  man  uttered 
a  syllable,  and  the  parliament  went 
away,  leaving  onljT  uie  duke  and  his 
private  secretary  in  the  house.  The 
aeeretaiy  then  made  the  entry. 
Soon  after  the  parliament  returned 
and  ordered  the  entry  to  be  erased 
from  their  books.  Compare  this 
bold  step  taken  under  the  vielle 
oo«r  with  the  OMiditionofFrancenow, 
prostrate  and  abased  und^  the  most 
degrading  of  despotisms.  Two  other 
parliaments  had  f<41owed  the  ex- 
ample of  that  of  £ouen»  to  whkh 
kiter  dif  four  xepmsnta  of  hoEse 
wm  then  on  thev  aunsk    *The 


most  sensible  men  here  think»' 
remaika  Wilkes,  'that  this  coun- 
try is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revo- 
lution.' 

A  few  days  after  a  letter  had  been 
written  bv  Wilkes  to  Earl  Temple, 
asking  a  last  sum  of  400/.  or  50w., 
we  find  a  very  diffmnt  letter  firom 
a  very  diflOsrent  man  to  George  G^n- 
ville.  It  is  from  Dr.  JohiiBon,  and 
runs  thus : — 

Dr,  Sam.  Jokiu<m  to  Mr.  ChwwHU, 

'  July  2iid,  1768. 
'  Sis, — ^Be  pleased  to  pay  to  the 
bearer  seventy-five  pounds,  being 
the  qnarterlypayment  of  a  pension 
granted  by  "Ss  Majesty,  and  due 
on  the  24th  June  last  to.  Sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johvsoh.' 

The  merit  of  having  reeommended 
Johnson  to  Lord  Bute,  as  a  proj»er 
recipient  of  a  penskm  from  the  kin^, 
as  a  reward  for  his  literary  merit, 
belongs  to  Wedderbom,  afterwards 
Earl  Sosslyn,  and  Lord  High  Chan- 
edlor.  When  Johnson  called  to 
thank  Lord  Bute,  he  distinctly  told 
him, — *  It  is  not  given  to  you  fbr 
anything  you  are  to  do,  out  for 
what  you  nave  done.' 

Our  readers  will  learn  from 
tiiese  volumes  with  some  surprise, 
that  the  horse  natrol,  so  usefbl 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Londoa, 
was  not  established  till  Georsp 
m.  had  been  some  time  on  thie 
throne.  There  are  some  letters  in  the 
seeond  volume  firom  Sir  John  Field- 
iiw,  the  half-brother  to  Henry,  and 
who  was  his  suecessor  in  the  office 
of  justice  for  Westminster,— an 
office  in  which,  although  blind  fnai 
ys  youth,  he  acted  with  great  saga- 
city and  activity  for  many  jensf^ 
wmdi  prove  tiie  difficulty  thia  excel- 
lent magistrate  had  in  having  the 
force  continued.  Perpetual  rob- 
beries were,  m  1764,  committed,  m 
the  fields  near  Tyburn  and  Totten- 
ham-court-roads,  on  ladies  in  their 
coaches,  and  on  gentlemen  on  foot, 
of  which  Sir  John  sends  copiona  ac- 
counts to  Mr.  Jenkinaon,  the  offioiBl 
having,  with  true  redrtape  aoadlo- 
2Mce,  uoo-podied  him  on  the  oooa- 
sion  or  his  first  communication.  Our 
ambassador  in  Bsris,  at  this  period* 
was  Lord  Hertford.  He  waa  desi- 
rona  of  having  David  Hume  (tiie 
haatoiian)  named  aa^  secyitary  of 
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embassy,  but  G^rge  GrenTille 
wished  the  appointment  should  be 
given  to  Sir  Charles  Banbury,  a 

?oung  man  with  no  experience. 
Wards  the  close  of  1764,  we  find 
a  letter  from  Lord  Holland  to  Mr. 
Grenville.  It  announced  the  incur- 
able wound  inflicted  on  his  brother. 
Lord  Bchester,  by  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  Lady  Susan  Pox,  with 
O'Brien  the  actor,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  given  in  the  Walpole 
Correspondence.  O'Brien  went 
with  the  lady  to  New  York.  The 
purport  of  Ix>rd  Holland's  letter 
was  to  solicit  for  him  the  situation 
of  comptroller  of  customs,  at  New 
York,  m  the  room  of  Mr.  Lambert 
Moore,  against  whom  there  had  been 
complaints.  This  favour  was  asked 
as  a  most  essential  and  lasting  obli- 
gation to  a  whole  family. 

The  second  work  on  our  list,  is  the 
I^e  of  the  Marquis  ofBochingham 
cmd  his  Contemporaries^  by .  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle.  Everybo<fy  who 
has  been  about  town  for  the  last 
twenty  or  two-and-twenty  years, 
and  moved  in  anything  like  society, 
must  have  seen  or  known  something 
of  the  lively  and  rattling  Greorge 
Xeppell,  of  1828  and  1829->of  the 
Major  Keppell  of  1832  and  1833, 
who  had  served  as  a  very  young 
man  in  Lidia,  who  hsld  travelled 
tLroufh  Turkey  and  Syria,  and 
published  the  history  of  his  journeys, 
who  in  early  life  was  a  diner  out 
of  considerable  magnitude,  and  a 
raconteur  of  no  mean  power.  But 
though  Lord  Albemarle  is  a  quick, 
Hvely,  agreeable,  and  good-natured 
xnan,  ana  tolerably  well  informed  on 
ordinary  topics,  yet  he  is  a  person  of 
little  depth, — ^unused  to  serious  dis- 
cussions, to  continuous  labour  or  re- 
flection ;  and  however  qualified  he 

•  may  be  to  write  his  own  memoirs, 
6r  those  of  his  contemporaries,  he  is 
manifestly  unfit  to  deal  with  the 
highest  department  of  history.  Li- 
deed,  to  do  him  justice,  we  do  not 

.  think  Lord  Albemarle  pretends  to 
any  power  of  this  kind.  All  that 
his  book  professes  to  be  is  a  hght 
and  sketdiy  resumS  of  the  letters 

-  and  papers  of  the  party  of  which 
Lord  Bockingham  was  the  leader, 
and  the  acknowledged  head.  Lord 
Albemarle,  as  a  Whig,  pur  sang, 
as  the  son,  too,  and  oescendant 
of  Whigs,  has  of  course  enjoyed 


great  advantages.  The  FitzwiUiam 
papers  (the  present  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
IS  the  grand-nephew  and  saccesaor 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham) 
have  been  placed  at  his  disposal ;  he 
has  had  access  to  the  papers  of  tiie 
Duke  of  Bichmond  and  the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  and  from  his  own  family 
archives  he  has  drawn  not  inconsi- 
derably. But  this  advantage  of  ac- 
cess to  papers  and  documents  is 
countervailed  by  a  defect — Greorge 
£eppell.  Earl  of  Albemarle,  is  to 
the  back-bone  a  Whig,  a  whole-hog 
Whig,  and  nothing  but  a  Whig,  from 
the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  extremity  of 
the  proboscis,  or  as  they  say- in  Ire- 
land,  from  the  hair  of  his  lordly  head 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  He  therefore 
sees  nothing  but  virtue  and  pa- 
triotism in  tne  party  to  which  he  ia 
hereditarily  attached,  and  he  adopts 
all  the  prejudices  of  the  Whig  diqne 
against  George  III. 

We  ourselves  incline,  with  m 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  JSeoiew, 
published  in  the  last  month,  to 
think  that  the  natural  capacity  and 
talents  for  business  of  George  m 
were  underrated  by  the  Whigs.  He 
was  unquestionably  a  man  oi  indus- 
trious and  reguls^  habits,  and  of 
sound  sense  and  good  judgment^ 
without  possessing  brilliant  abilities. 
Considermg  how  uttle  this  monarch 
owed  to  early  education,  and  how. 
in  his  youth,  he  was  handled  aad 
managed  by  his  mother  and  her 
favourite,  Bute,  our  surprise  is 
great  that  his  nature  was  so  slightly 
corrupted  by  this  unpromising  e«- 
tourage.  Ix>  Lord  Albemarle's  ac- 
count of  his  education  no  exceptaon 
can  be  taken. 

To  any  'education'  befitting  the  oon- 
Btitational sovereign  of  Grei^Britain he 
had  little  or  no  claim.  In  taetea  and 
habits  he  wm  an  Snffliahman ;  so  much 
the  mother-eonntrr  had  done  for  him: 
but  his  youth  had  been  paased  almost 
exclusively  in  the  society  of  his  mother, 
the  FrinoesB  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  ol 
his  governor,  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bate. 
The  former,  a  Qennan  PrincesB^  derived 
her  notions  of  the  rights  and  immunitiea 
of  a  sovereign  from  the  petty  d^epotio 
court  in  which  she  had  been  hersdf 
bronght  up.  The  latter,  a  Scotch  noble- 
man, arbitrary  and  inexperienoed,  mys- 
terious  and  intrigoing,  added  to  these 
disqui^fications  for  a  roval  instructor 
that  of  having  hitherto  lived  in  mdi 
complete  sedosion,  as  to  know  as  little 
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as  liiB  yoathful  pupil  himself  of  the 
chaoracter  and  feelings  of  the  Englidi 
people.  It  had  ever  been  the  Prinoess's 
aim  to  instil  into  her  son's  mind  her  own 
political  prejudices.  From  his  boyhood 
she  had  whispered  into  his  ear,  '  George, 
be  King.'  Lord  Bute  had  sedulously 
enforced  this  maternal  precept,  and  the 
joint  tutelage  of  these  two  instructors 
proved,  during  his  protracted  reign,  that 
the  seed  had  fiUlen  upon  no  ungenial 
ground.  Immediately  on  the  accession 
of  George  the  Third  to  the  throne,  an 
artful  system  of  party  management  was 
organized  so  as  to  give  effect  to  these 
precepts  and  injunctions.  The  system, 
indeed,  was  not  altogether  new.  It 
originated  in  the  factious  court  of  Fre- 
derick Prince  of  Wales,  George  the 
Second's  eldest  son.  From  the  residence 
of  the  heir  apparent,  its  centre  and 
cradle,  it  was  denominated  the  L^cester 
House  School  of  Politics.  Its  inventor 
was  Bolingbrdce,  and  its  leading  features 
are  shadowed  forth  in  the  '  Craftsman' 
and  the  'Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.' 

Lord  Albemarle  tries  as  a  good 
Whiff, — »'.  e.,  a  man  prepared  to  do 
anytEmg  for  the  interests  of  his 
party,  to  re-habilitate  the  character 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  but  the 
attempt  is  vain.  '  His  talents  were  * 
not  sufficiently  appreciated,'  sars 
Lord  Albemarle.  *They  were  mr 
above  mediocrity.  It  was  his  want 
of  method  that  made  them  not  more 
generally  available.'  This  is  rather 
too  good  to  be  passed  off  as  a  de- 
scription of  a  ^nmister  who  had  not 
opened  the  colonial  despatches  for 
several  years.  There  is  infinitely 
more  truth  in  some  of  Lord  Albe- 
marle's remarks  touching  Lord 
Chatham.  No  one  questions,  or  ever 
questioned,  the  great  genius  of  the 
great  commoner,  but  the  pubUc  of  his 
own  time  and  posterity  nias  been  too 
prone  to  takeLord  Chatham  athis  own 
estimate  of  himself.  We  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  adverting  more  at 
length  to  the  character  of  Chatham, 
when  we  come  to  the  volumes 
of  Lord  Mahon.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
self-confidence  in  these  volumes 
very  amnring.  There  is  no  Bubject 
or  character  which  Lord  Albemarle 
does  not  touch  with  the  freedom  of 
a  bold  man,  if  not  the  hand  of  a 
master.  He  describes  the  character 
and  views  of  De  Choiseul  with  as 
mucheasy  assurance  as  though  he  had 
been,  his  collea^e  or  private  secre- 
tary, and  ^patiates  on  the  character 
of  Lord  Hardwicke  as  though  he 


had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  and  had 
practised  under  that  great  magis- 
trate for  twenty  vears. 

Lord  Albemarle  is  super-thorough 
in  his  Whiggery.  He  tells  us,  that 
on  John  Kussell  the  fourth  Duke 
of  Bedford  the  loud  thunders  and 
supercilious  bearing  of  the  great 
commoner  could  make  no  im- 
pression, and  of  course  'he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  noble  author  of  the 
Iieform  Bill  has  successfully  rescued 
his  great- g[randfather's  reputation 
from  the  virulence  of  Jumus  and 
other  assailants.'  It  is  a  part  of  tiie 
political  faith  of  the  noble  proprietor 
of  Quiddenham  Hall,  that  whenever 
a  leading  Whig  takes  anything  in 
hand  he  must  accomplish  it  divinely. 

On  Lord  Temple,  notwithstanding 
his  errors,  our  author  is  too  severe. 
Inhis  off-hand  fashion  he  pronoimoes 
that  'mischief  appeared  to  be  the 
main  incentive  or  his  actions,  and 
that  the  result  of  his  political  life 
was,  that  after  thirty  years  of  fac- 
tious meddling  in  piLbfic  affairs,  he 
died  distrusted  and  avoided  by  the 
associates  of  his  earlier  days.' 

Lord  Albemarle  is  more  fortunate 
in  his  sketch  of  Colonel  Barr^,  which 
contains  more  details  of  the  private 
history  of  that  gentleman  than  are 
found  in  any  of  the  family  papers 
of  the  time. 

Isaac  Barre  was  a  native  of  Ireland. 
His  parents  kept  a  small  grocer's  shop 
in  Dublin.  At  an  early  9^  he  entered 
the  army,  and  served  with  much  dis- 
tinction in  America^  against  the  French. 
Devoting  his  time  between  literature  and 
his  profession,  he  found  a  kindred  spirit 
for  both  pursuits  in  General  Wolfe,  who 
lived  wiUi  him  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  He  was  present  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  where  that  gallant  young 
soldier,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  received 
his  mortal  wound.  He  •was  himself 
wounded  in  the  same  action.  In  West's 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe, 
Barr6  forms  one  of  the  group  of  officers 
round  the  dying  generaL  Returning  to 
^gland  in  1760,  he  became,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Fox,  Lord  Shelbume's  nonunee  for  Wy- 
combe. His  motive  for  attacking  Pitt 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  following 
letter,  was  for  having  neglected,  as  he 
supposed,  his  application  for  promotion. 
In  a  letter  to  Pitt,  written  in  April  1700, 
he  says :  'After  the  defeat  of  his  Majesty's 
enemies,  the  trophies  I  can  boast  only 
indicate  how  much  I  suffered.  My 
sealons  and  sole  advocate  killed;  my 
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left  eye  rendered  nsdeaB,  and  the  bell 
■CUl  in  my  head.'  His  appeannee  on 
this  his  parliamentary  debnt,  is  gn^hi- 
cally  deecribed  by  Walpole :  '  My  ear 
iras  struck  with  sounds  I  had  little  been 
aoeustomed  to  of  late — vimlent  abuse  on 
the  last  reign,  and  from  a  Toice  unknown 
to  me.  I  toned,  and  saw  a  iaoe  equally 
new ;  a  black  robust  man,  of  a  miJitaiy 
figure,  rather  hard  &Tonred  tiian  net, 
young,  with  a  peculiar  distertien  on  one 
■de  ot  his  ftoe,  whidi  it  seems  was  a 
bnUet  lodged  loosely  in  his.  cheeky  and 
whidi  gave  a  savage  glare  to  one  eye. 
What  1  less  ezpeofced  from  his  appear- 
aooe,  was  veiy  classie  and  elegant  dic- 
tion, and  as  detennined  boldness  as  if 
accustomed  to  harangue  in  that  place.' 

For  seTeral  yean  pievions  to  bis 
desdi,  B«nn^  was  a£3icted  with  blind- 
neBB,  the  result  of  the  wound  spoken 
ci,  but  (m  this  fact  Lord  Albemarie 
ia  wholly  silent. 

Tl^Bre  was,  aboat  ninety  yean 
ago,  in  parliament  a  person  of  the 
name  of^Jeremiali  Dyson.  Of  him 
Iiord  Albemarle  gives  the  following 
gra^^iio  sketch : — 

Among  the  most  active  opponents  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act>  was  Mr. 
Jeremiah  ]>9eony  member  for  Great 
Tannoutfa,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of 
^EVade.  He  was  one  of  those  parasitioal 
persons  who  serve  goyemments  a  little, 
and  di^gnuae  them  much.  *He  was  by 
birth  a  tailor,  by  education  a  diesenter, 
and  from  interest  or  vanity,  in  his  earlier 
years^  a  republican.  But  he  was  not  a 
peoon  whose  oonsoieDoe  at  any  time 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  prefennent»  and 
his  repnblicanian  speedily  yielded  to 
mora  profitable  invsslimints  in  politics. 
He  was  a  quick,  shrewd  man,  with  a 
cod  head,  and  a  prompt  tongue,  and  an 
atrabilious  tsmperamettt,  that  made 
>i  repose  a 


impatient  oi  repose  and  obscurity. 
He  entered  parliament  with  a  character 
for  holding  antimonarehical  optnione,  al- 
though he  was  at  the  time  seoretly  sold 
to  Lord  Bote.  For  some  time  he  was 
supposed  to  be  a  standi  supporter  ef 
George  GrsnviUe,  but  when  tho  Gran- 
iriUian  horizon  became  oreroast,  Jera- 
miah  tadced  to  windwaxd.  Shortly  after 
this  deserttoD,  havinff  assumed  a  bag 
instead  of  a  tie-wig.  Lord  Gower  aptly 
Tenuoked,  *  It  was  because  no  tie  would 
hdd  him.' 

Whatever  party  he  espoused,  Dyson'tf 
habits  of  business,  skill  in  partiamwntaiy 
formS^  specious  demeanour,  and  general 
courtesy,  rendered  hikn  a  serviceahle 
adjunct;  nor,  though  he  pessessed 
neither  fiancy  nor  elo^ence,  was  he  by 
any  means  conlenwtible  as  a  speaker 
•ad  pamphleteer.    Bat  the  best  of  Us 


goodgifts 

sdenos.  He  was  a  ready-made  kii^- 
friend,  even  belora  he  attracted  the  roynl 
notice.  George  the  Third  was  net  a 
King  John,  nor  was  Djson  a  Hnbert ; 
bat  he  was  not  the  leae  an  aptinstm- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  a  sovereign  wbo 
sought  to  govern  a  kingdom  as  an  attor- 
ney manages  an  deetion — fay  the  infla* 
enoe  of  partisans^  and  the  divinon  <d 
opponents.  He  had  risen  rapidly  in  tike 
&vear  of  Lord  Bute.  For  seveial  ^aiB 
he  was  prindpd  dei^k  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  became  afterwards  joint 
Secretary  of  the  TVeasunr,  and  eventoally 
Gofibrer  of  the  Household. 

In  1766  Lord  Bote's  royal  pupil  beeame 
political  ifMmsor-for  Jeremiah's  good  be- 
haviour as  a  member  of  the  Rockingham 
mimstry.  Bductantly  did  the  pieuiiei 
aeeept  his  services ;  mudi  he  laboured  to 
caduerhim,  but  the  king  knew  ms  westn 
too  well.  HieMijesty  piwfened  getting 
rid  of  Lord  Rockingham  to  dismissing 
Jeremiah. 

Such  accomplishments  eodd  not  fidl 
to  attract  notice  both  from  friends  and 
enemies,  and  while  the  former  rewarded, 
the  latter  satirised  the  complianoe  of 
Dyson.  In  the  force  of  the  Padiodt, 
Don  Lorenzo  asks  his  black  servant^ 
Mungo,  whether  'he  can  be  honest T 
Mungo  rejoins,  '  What  you  give  me^ 
massa  9'  'lliis  bustling  and  unsempulouB 
aetor  of  all  work  on  the  politiGal  stage 
of  this  period,  was  nicknamed  Mungo  ht 
Gdond  Barre.  This  appdlation  stitt 
to  him,  and  many  of  the  pamphlets 
whidi  were  called  forth  b^  the  question 
of  Wilkes'  daim  to  sit  m  Fariiament^ 
bore  such  titles  as  the  following :  '  Mun- 
go on  the  Use  of  Quotations,'  '  Mungo's 
Case  Considered,'  ftc.  It  is  scarcdy  ne- 
oeseafy  to  add,  that  in  this  eontrovefsy 
Drson  advocated  with  his  pen  the  views 
ct  tfae  court. 

'Who,'  said  Flood,  in  the  Iriidi House 
of  Commons,  in  November,  1771,  'does 
not  know  Jeremiah  Dyson,  £si|.  We 
know  little  of  him,  indeed,  otherwiae 
than  by  his  name  on  the  Pension  lisL 
There  are  others  who  know  him  by  lus 
actions.  This  is  he  who  is  endued  with 
those  happ^  talents  that  he  has  served 
every  administration,  and  served  every 
one  with  equd  success :  a  dvil,  pliabl^ 
good-natured  gentleman,  who  will  do 
n^t  you  vriU,  and  say  iriiat  yon  please 
— for  payment.' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fidbt 
matter  in  these  Tolomes.  Amon^Uie 
jeuxcTetpriiwe  select  the  following: 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Royal  Marriage  Acl>  DowdesweD  can- 
tended  timt  men  who  were  by  hvw 
allowed  at  one-end- twenty  to  be  fit  for 
gowning  the  leafatty  BBic^  wbH  be 
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posed  capable  of  duxiiiiig  and  gcnremiiig 
a  ^nfe. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  speech  the  foliow- 
iagr  tqaih  went  the  round  of  the  papers. 

Qooth  Dick  to  Tom — This  act  appearo 

Absurd,  as  Fm  alive ; 
To  take  the  Crown  at  eighteen  yearsj 

The  wife  at  twentj-five. 

The  myst'ry  how  shall  we  explain. 
For  sure,  as  Dowdeswell  said, 

Tlius  early  if  the/re  fit  to  reign 
They  must  be  fit  to  wed. 

Quoth  Tom  to  Dick— Thou  art  a  fool. 

And  little  know*sb  of  life, 
Alas !  'las  easier  far  to  role 

A  kingdom,  than  a  wife. 

The  great  jG^are  in  the  book  of 
Lord  ^bemarle  is  of  coune  the 
Marquis  of  BocTringham.  He  is 
thus  portrayed,  we  need  not  say  by 
a  too  firiendly  hand. 

Eighteen  years  the  leader  of  a  party, 
and  twice  summoned  to  the  councils  of  his 
reluctant  sovereign.  Lord  Bockingham 
holds  a  prominent  station  in  the  reign 
of  Qeorge  the  Third.    Nor  can  it  be  ob* 

i'ected  to  him  that  the  fidelity  of  his  ad- 
lerence  was  secured  by  the  ordinaiy  ties 
of  &ction  or  interest.  Faith  to  their 
leader  was,  to  the  Whigs,  a  virtual  re- 
nunciation of  all  those  rewards  which  a 
(^ef  magistrate  has  it  in  his  power  to 
bestow.  Their  adherence  was  the  loyalty 
of  respect  and  affeotion,  not  the  casual 
allegiance  of  a  cabaL  It  stood  the  test 
of  long  discouragement.  It  survived  the 
severer  trial  of  a  brief  ojfficial  prosperity. 
The  causes  of  the  attachment  of  lus 
fiiUowers  must  be  sought  in  the  character 
of  the  leader  himself.  Lord  Rockingham 
possessed  by  nature  a  cabn  mind  and  a 
clear  intellect,  a  warm,  benevolent  heart, 
of  which  amiableandconciliatoiy  matters 
wei^  the  index.  He  was  imbued  with 
sound  views  of  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  with  a  firm  resolndon  to 
make  those  princ^les  tlie  guide  of  his 
actions.  If  eloquence  were  the  sole  cri- 
terion of  a  great  leader  or  a  great  minis- 
ter, Rockingham  would  have  but  small 
daims  to  such  a  title.  The  malady  which 
oonsigned  him  to  the  tomb,  when  he  was 
little  more  than  fift^  years  of  age,  had 
imparted  to  his  frame  a  sensibility  of 
nerve  which  only  eztraordinaryoocasions 
enabled  hhn  to  overcome.  He  was  a 
hesitating  and  an  inelegant  debater. 
His  speeches,  like  those  of  the  late  Lord 
Althorp,  commanded  attention,  not 
from  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  per- 
suasive arguments  of  the  orator,  but 
from  the  oonfidenee  placed  in  the 
thorou^  integrity  and  practical  good 
sense  <n  the  man.  He  stcKid  in  a  similar 
relation  to  a  great  minister — ^to  a  Fox,  a 


€b«y,  or  a  Russell— ^hich  an  able  cfaara- 
ber<x>un8el  bears  to  an  Szskine.  He 
lacked  the  outward  graces.  He  possessed 
tiie  inward  power.  If  soocess  in  public 
measuresbe  a  test  of  ability,  Roddng^iam 
stood  pre-eminent.  In  no  one  year  be- 
tween the  Revolution  and  the  Refon^ 
BUI  were  so  many  immunities  gained 
fi>r  the  people,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, so  many  breaches  in  Uie  Gonstitutioa 
repaired,  as  in  what  was  contemptuously 
oaUed  h»  '  Lutestring  Administration  ;' 
and  all  too  in  the  fiuse  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  unscrupulous  Oppositions,  of 
which  iiie  King  himsdf  was  the  head. 

Subsequently  Albemarle  contrasts 
him  with  Chatham.  As  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  pith  and  some  truth  in 
3ie  passage  we  extract  it. 

Lord  CSiatham  was  haughty  and  in- 
accessible, even  to  his  sovereign;  he 
disdained  all  control,  and  des^aed  any 
advice  from  his  colleagues.  He  lay  on 
his  back  at  Hayes  'talking  fiistian,' 
when  his  oountiy  required  his  services, 
and  only  emerged  into  public  life  to  em- 
barrass all  his  associates.  As  a  minister, 
his  policy  was  decidedly  warlike.  The 
pomp  and  circumstances  of  war  coin- 
cided .with  his  ostentatious  character. 
The  same  spirit  that  dictated  this  policy 
led  him  to  quarrel  with  his  best  friends, 
and  to  rgect  measures  of  oonciliation 
even  when  the  good  of  the  country  re- 
quired them. 

Lord  Rockingham  was  thoroughly  un- 
ostentatious in  manners  and  habits,  was 
kiiid  and  accessible  to  those  about  him. 
He  treated  the  kmg  with  the  respect 
due  to  his  station,  without  forgetting  his 
own  dignity.  He  wto  ready  to  listen  to 
the  advice  of  his  colleagues  without 
compromising  his  own  opinions,  and  he 
kept  up,  both  in  and  out  of  office,  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
statesmen.  A  friend  to  peace,  one  of 
his  first  measures  when  in  office  was  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  our  Transatlantic 
possessions,  and  when  he  was  driven 
from  power,  he  was  followed  by  the 
regrets  of  all  our  great  commercial  in- 
terest»  Eminently  practical  in  all  his 
measures,  without  assuming  the  vulMtt 
vmUa  ei  prtedara  mina9tie» — he  carried 
out  those  great  principles  that  Lord 
Cnbatham  oidy  enunciated. 

The  following  sketch  of  Lord 
Thurlow  is  characteristic,  regarding 
his  character  from  a  peculiar  point 
of  y lew.  By  and  by  we  shall  intro- 
duce our  readers  to  a  much  abler 
and .  juster  sketch,  drawn  from  the 
pages  of  Lord  Mahon : — 

AsapolitMaanthen — for  even  oourteay 
can  hanlly  call  him  a  statesman — Thar- 
low's  most  striking  feature  washis  power 
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of  intimidAtioii.  He  sodded  impartial^ 
all  mankind — dependaott,  eqnau,  sope- 
rion ;  mankind,  be  it  obaerred,  fat  to 
womankind  he  was  uniformly  nrfaane 
and  obeeqnioiuL  He  brow-beat — and 
the  terror  of  hie  eye,  and  indeed  of  his 
•eyebrows  redeems  the  expression  from 
metaphor — enemies  and  friends:  the 
Bar  and  the  Bendiy  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Uie  Lofds  Temporal,  the  frequenten 
of  Nando's  Cofifee  House,  and  of  the 
Turk's  Heady  and  the  members  of 
Brookes's,  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
Cabinet  Council,  the  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  even  the  wearer  of  the  crown  him- 
self. He  bullied  Hone  Tooke,  that, 
however,  was  retribution. 

It  was  but  the  kicking  of  bully  Daw- 
son ;  but  he  bullied  equauy  the  iidezible 
Pitt  and  the  iMJU  ingenium  of  Lord 
North.  He  was  proof  against  the 
rhetoric  of  Burke  and  the  wily  and 
caustic  logic  of  Wedderbum.  Exposure 
caused  him  no  blush  ;  refutation  har- 
dened him  in  assertion ;  age  and  rank 
were  no  shield  agtunst  his  insolence. 
To  flinch  from  or  to  resist  his  attacks 
equally  stimulated  his  acrimony  and 
arrogance.  His  tonffue  was  against 
every  man :  his  truculent  aspect  aggra- 
vated the  terrors  of  his  speech.  His 
gait  was  that  of  an  elephant — ^his  voice 
was  that  of  a  lion  reft  of  his  prey.  His 
sarcasm  was  surpassed  only  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  invectives.  One  distinguished 
man,  and  one  only,  he  treated  with 
decorum — that  man  was  Charles  Fox. 
On  one  man,  and  on  one  man  alone,  he 
fawned — that  man  was  his  sovereign. 
His  force  of  manner  was  transcendant. 
It  beat  down  opposition ;  it  effected  in 
the  halls  of  the  Legislature  what  Samuel 
Johnson  did  at  the  Club  and  at  Streaiham ; 
it  scorned  the  humble  and  disconcerted 
the  self-relying.  His  eloquence  —  if 
round  assertion,  sharp  interrogation, 
and  scowling  menace  deserve  the  name — 
admirably  seconded  his  manner.  In 
the  strife  of  parties  he  resembled  the 
Indian  warriors  whom  France  and  Eng- 
land employed  in  their  Transatlantic 
campaigns.  He  recognised  neither  the 
weapons  nor  the  arts  of  civilized  warfare. 
He  viewed  all  questions  of  policy  as  if 
for  him  they  were  open  questions ;  and 
that,  too,  not  in  the  just  perspective, 
but  from  some  angular  point  selected  by 
his  general  antipathies,  or  by  his  parti- 
cular humour  at  the  moment.  He  could 
not  act  in  concert  with  his  ministerial 
colleagues.  No  one  could  predict  what 
measure  he  would  support  or  what 
oppose.  In  the  Cabinet  he  was  often 
virtually  an  effective  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition. His  opponency  was  bad,  his 
advocacy  often  worse.  Neitiber  personal 
nor  party  allegianee  bound  him. 


Maetrrifsn  passifln  swayed  him  to  the 

mode. 
Of  what  he  liked  or  loathed. 

And  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Thuriow's  demeanour  was  in  some  degree 
assumed  as  a  maA.  to  hide  infirmity  of 
purpose,  defidency  in  political  ksow^ 
le^ge,  or  dread  m  ability  and  viriiie 
snperiortohisown.  Like  the  ponderons 
armour  of  declining  chivalry,  his  rough 
and  repulsive  exterior  was  probably  &o 
defence  of  conscious  weakneas.  Him 
robust  understanding  oouM  not  veQ 
fixjm  himself  that  he  was  no  mot^  far 
Burke  in  philosophy  and  eloquence,  nor 
for  Fox  in  statesmanship  or  scholanh^, 
nor  for  Bockingham  in  singieneas  of 
mind,  nor  for  North  in  wit  and  urbanity. 
He  could  not  but  be  aware  that  from 
first  to  last  he  took  up  politics  as  a 
trade,  or  in  Lord  Bacon's  phrase,  'as 
advancement  for  a  man's  sell' 

We  now  come  to  the  work  of  a 
man  of  coltiyated  mind,  of  oonsider- 
able  natural  and  much  acquired 
ability — to  the  work  of  a  man  of 
great  diligence  and  varied  attain- 
ments— ^io  the  work  of  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  accomplishments  of  a 
scholar  and  the  knowledge  of  a  man 
of  the  world  and  the  politician  all 
admirably  and  most  harmonionslj 
combined  together.  Nor  have  other 
advantages  oeen  wanting  to  Lord 
Mahon.  He  Enjoys  the  rare  advan- 
tage of  an  extensive  and  well-selected 
library;  he  is  connected  by  blood, 
directly  as  well  as  coUateraUy,  with 
many  of  the  actors  in  the  eany  part 
of  the  reign  of  Greorge  III.,  and  has 
thereforenad  access  to  papers  and 
to  documents  not  open  to  ordinaiy 
inquirers.  Independently  of  these 
advantages,  the  calmness  and  jndi- 
cial  temper  of  LordMahon  eminently 
qualify  nim  for  historic  inquiries; 
while  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
courts,  of  foreign  literature,  and  of 
foreign  habits  and  manners,  gives 
him  a  rare  advantage  over  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  Lord  Mahon's 
style,  too,  IS  easy,  flowing,  and  most 
agreeable,  distinguished  by  a  rh3rthm 
and  harmony  which  we  in  vain  seek 
in  the  papers  of  the  Grenvilles  or 
the  life  of^Lord  Boddngham. 

The  earlier  part  of  ueorge  IIL's 
reign  begins  towards  the  conclusion 
of  Sie  fourth  volume,  in  which  we 
are  at  once  disabused  as  to  the 
calumnies  set  afloat  against  the  mo- 
narch. A  heartfelt  and  unaffected 
piety  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
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king's  character.  In  the  private  and 
domestic  virtues,  few  men,  and  cer- 
tainly no  monarch,  ever  excelled 
him.  Lord  Mahon  admits  that  his 
education  was  neglected  by  his 
mother  and  mismanaged  by  his  go- 
vernors— ^thathis  range  of  reading 
was  not  extensive,  nor  his  taste 
within  that  range  always  happy — 
that  his  manner  in  conversation  did 
great  injustice  to  his  own  endow- 
ments— ^that  his  style  was  not  always 
strictly  grammatical;  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  earnest,  plain» 
and  sincere  convictions  of  the  sove- 
reign, his  clear  good  sense  and  ster- 
ling judgment,  commanded  respect. 
The  more  the  private  papers  of  this 
reign  come  to  ught  (as  Lord  Mahon 
tnuy  says),  the  more  it  will  appear 
Iiow  closely,  duiinff  sixty  years,  he 
superintended  all  the  movements  of 
the  great  political  machine.  Lord 
Mahon,  with  all  his  enthusiasm  for 
Greorge  III.,  does  not  deny  that  his 
prepossessions  for  or  against  any 
statesman  were  mostly  too  strong 
and  difficult  to  conquer,  nor  that  his 
firmness  sometimes  hardened  into 
obstinacy,  nor  that  his  earlier  years 
were  deibrmed  by  errors  and  conse- 
quent unpopularity ;  but  the  longer 
he  lived,  and  the  oetter  he  was  un- 
derstood, the  more  his  subjects  felt 
how  closely  his  general  views  and 
principles,  nis  tastes  and  habits,  were 
m  accordance  with  their  own.  We 
do  not  go  with  Lord  Mahon  the 
length  of  contending  that  not  He^ri 
Quatre,  not  Maria  Theresa,  not  even 
our  own  Elizabeth,  were  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
they  ruled  than  Greorge  m. ;  but  we 
do  say  that  with  the  mass  of  his 
subjects  he  enjoyed  a  homely,  heart- 
felt, and  very  general  popularity. 
Even  his  early  partiality  tor  Bute 
had  its  root  in  consideraole  virtues. 
Affection  and  duty  to  his  parent, 
esteem  for  those  whom  she  mainly 
trusted,  and  the  generous  warmth  of 
friendship  and  of  youth,  might  have 
bound  a  monarch  to  a  worse  ravourite 
than  Bute.  Of  the  royal  partner  of 
Greorge  III.  Lord  Manon  draws  as 

1'udicious  a  character  as  of  the  king 
limself.  An  ever-present  yet  unos- 
tentatious piety,  to  the  king  an  affec- 
tionate reverence,  to  her  children  an 
unremitting  care,  prudence,  eco- 
nomy, gooa  sense,  and  good  temper, 
were  amongst  her  excellent  qualiticB. 


The  kinsmanship  and  connexion 
that  existed  between  the  families  of 
Pitt  and  Stanhope  is  well  known, 
yet  this  does  not  blind  tlie  heir  of 
Chevening  to  the  errors  of  the  great 
commoner.  In  speaking  of  the 
close  of  Pitt's  justly  renowned  ad- 
niunistration,  he  says,  '  Even  amidst 
the  full  blaze  of  its  glory  there  arose 
some  murmurs  at  its  vast  expense, 
the  only  objection  of  any  weight,  I 
think,  that  has  ever  been  urged 
against  it.'  Yet,  as  Lady  Hervey 
writes  to  Mr.  Morris,  '  It  has  cost 
us  a  great  deal,  it  is  true,  but  then 
we  have  had  success  and  honour  for 
our  money.  Before  Mr.  Pitt  came 
in,  we  spent  vast  sums  only  to  pur- 
chase  msgrace  and  infamy.'  •  Tor 
receivmg  a  peerage  and  a  pension 
on  quitting  office  in  1761,  Pitt  has 
been  often  and  severely  blamed. 
The  acceptance  of  both.  Lord  Mahon 
IB  '  inclined  to  vindicate,'  but  at  the 
same  time  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Pitf  s  own  letters  on  the  subject, 
which  have  of  late  been  made  public, 
are  unduly  pompous  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  yet  at  the  same  time 
unduly  humble  in  their  tone.  An- 
other step  taken  by  Pitt  on  his  re- 
signation Lord  Manon  admits  to  be 
wanting  in  good  taste — namely,  his 
announcement  of  lus  seven  coach- 
horses  for  sale. 

Of  the  peace  of  1762  Lord  Mahon 
has  no  very  h^h.  opinion.  The 
terms  we  obtainea  appear  to  him  by 
no  means  commensurate  to  the  con- 
quests we  had  made,  nor  to  the 
expectations  which  had  been  not 
unreasonably  raised.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  misrepresentations  raised 
against  the  treaty  were  far  greater 
than  its  defects.'  Party  rancour 
produced  a  personal  charge  of  cor- 
ruption against  Lord  Bute.  The 
charge  was  eighty-two  years  ago 
brought  forward  m  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  then  signally 
foiled ;  but  it  is  reproduced  in  Wil- 
berforce's  private  diary  in  these 
words : — *  i  dined  with  Lord  Cam- 
den :  he  is  sure  that  Lord  Bute  got 
money  by  the  peace  of  Paris.  He 
can  account fornis  sinking 300,000/. 
in  land  and  houses,  and  his  paternal 
estate  in  the  island  which  bears  his 
name  is  not  above  1500/.  a-year,  and 
he  is  a  life  tenant  of  Wortley,  which 
may  be  8000/.  or  10,000/.^  Little 
as  Lord  Mahon  has  shown  hipiself 
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disposed  to  applKad  Lofd  Bot^s 
pofiey,  he  points  oat  the  improbii^- 
Biy  of  this  charge,  aad  the  great 
hardship  and  injnstiee  of  oondeiiin- 
ing  any  bharaeler  e^rea  on  a  chancel- 
lor's anthoriij,  without  a  t»oe  of 
l^al  proof. 

The  agreeable  sMe— tiiecanM 
spirit  of  inqniiy— 4he  sd&olarahip, 
science,  sreneral  reading,  and  obser- 
Tation,  of  Lord  Mahon,  axe  nowhere 
more  remarkable  than  m  traoing  the 
progiress  of  oar  mannfactores  and 
soeml  improrements.  His  aoeoaat 
dl  the  potteries,  aad  1^  inpvore- 
ments  introdoeed  br  Wedgewood, 
b J  Arkwright,  bj  Hargiesves,  and 
l^  Samnel  Crompton  in  the  cotton 
trade ;  by  the  Dake  of  Badgewater 
and  Brindley  in  inland  nav^iafeion ; 
by  Smeaton  and  Watt  in  eni^eering 
— are  admiralde  speeiineBS  of  that 
qoiet,  onpretending,  yet  satisfying 
style  in  whioh  history  oof^  to  be 
written. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  tibiat  scaiwe 
any  of  the  great  improvements  of 
wmoh  Lord  Mahon  so  felioitoasly 
traces  the  history  and  prognsa  weve 
free  at  first  from  the  obstsraction  of 
prqadice  and  ignoraaee. 

Lord  Ifahon's  remarks  on  ihe 
diaraefcer  of  Geoi^e  Grenville  as 
Prime  Mimster  bear  oat  Ihe  Tiew 
we  have  oorselyes  taken  of  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  a  previoos 
piurt  of  this  artude.  Lord  Mahim 
considers  him  to  have  been  an  excel- 
lent speaker  spoiled.  His  whole 
mind  was  cast  m  l^e  moald  of  pre- 
cedents and  (»der.  '  Of  his  most 
familiar  letters,'  says  Lord  Mahon, 
'I  should  hare  guessed  that  they 
must  have  been  grave  and  sc^emn, 
and  I  hare  been  surprised  to  find 
that  they  do  not  all  oegin  exactly 
like  an  act  of  parliament*  with  the 
word  whOTcas.' 

Speakers,  it  must  be  admitted, 
however  respectable  or  respected,  do 
not  make  sattsfiustoryprenoen.  The 
cases  of  Sir  Spencer  Ck>nipton  in 
1727,  of  Mr.  Addington  in  1801,  and 
Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton  in  1832, 
are  instances  in  point.  Geoi^ 
GhrenviUe  might  be  added  to  tms 
daas  of  cases;  for  though  he  was 
never  in  fact  raised  to  the  chair,  yet 
he  had  been  designated  for  it  two 
years  before  he  became  premier, 
with  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
house.    His  two  principal  measares 


were  tibe  esfmlsion  of  Wi&ea  finm 
parliament,  and  the  taxation  ef 
America ;  and  both  have  been  long 
adcnowledged,  even  by  men  of  iSbB 
most  conservative  opimons — aooh  aa 
the  author  before  us — to  have  been 
not  only  disaatnms,  but  in  the  hi^fc- 
est  degree  unwise. 

In  remarking  on  the  GrenviSe 
Gorre^ondence,  we  have  shown  the 
(doee intimaflythat  existed  between. 
WMkes  and  JSarl  Temple,  and  the 
frequent  epistolary  oommanicatiGns 
that  passea  between  <hem.  To  the 
credit  of  the.  elder  Fitt  be  it 
Ihere  nearer  was  anypwsoi 
niaoy  between  him  and  Wilkes;  and 
in  1763,  the  great  eommoBer  ocn- 
dwmned  the  ^mole  aeries  of  Nor& 
Britons  as  illiberal  and  detestable ; 
sfeatiag  that  he  neither  aaaociated 
nor  communicated  with  sudi  men. 
'  No  friendahips,  no  aiDegations,'  said 
he, '  could  induce  me  to  approve  what 
my  conscience  condemns.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  I  allude  to  m  noUe 
nlimve.  Lend  Temple.  X  knoir 
nothing  of  any  eonneadon  betwuen 
him  and  the  writer  of  the  libd.' 
'  These  words,'  says  Lord  Mahon, 
'  were  not  foigotten  somelame  afte^ 
wards,  but  were  <]uoted  with  a  kind 
of  Tuaiignant  pleasure  when  the 
friendship  thus  vaunted  as  eternal 
came  to  be  dissolved.' 

In  the  fourth  v<^ome  of  Lord 
Mahoui  there  are  1;iro  admiraUe 
chapters  on  India;  in  idiioh  the 
rise  and  progress  of  oar  Eastern 
empire  is  rtxSched  with  a  mastv'a 
hand.  In  the  fifth  volume  there  is 
as  carefully  compiled  and  as  spirited 
a  sketch  of  the  great  Asierican 
strugg^  f<Mr  independence,  for  whi<^ 
the  materials  have  been  ooUeded 
with  most  commendable  industiy, 
and  used  with  a  rare  impartiality. 

As  an  T^TigHali»n<mj  thf>  nrnnpatTiirs 
of  Lord  Mahon  are  of  coiose  with 
the  mother  country ;  but  withal  we 
must  say  candour  and  unpartialily 
are  apparent  throughouthis  remarks. 
He  admits  and  adokowledges  that 
injurious  and  oppressive  acts  of 
power  had  been  iii^cted  by  England 
upon  America,  but  he  maintains, 
and  truly,  that  from  many  of  the 
States,  and  above  aU  from  Massa- 
chusetts, there  had  been  strong 
|«ovocation.  He  does  not  deny 
that  the  Americans  had  suificient 
grounds  for  resisting,  aa  they  did 
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mist,  Hie  BuoasfceziBl  and  popolsr  ^ 
meMoree;  but,  be  urgei,  that  it 
is  more  doabtfol  whe&er  tlie  minis- 
terial and  paiHamentaxy  measnreB 
had  yet  attained  a  pxtch  to  juatiiy 
tbem  in  discarding  and  renouncing 
tliebr  allegiance  to  the  thrcme. 

The  fc^owing  observationa  merit 
attentioo,  not  merelyfor  their  temper 
iMit  for  their  truth,  while  Hieyafl^rd 
a  flpeeimen  of  Lord  Mahon'a  easy 
ana  equable  atjle : — 

The  great  znaaB  of  the  people  meant 
honertly  on  both  ehores  of  the  AUantio. 
Hie  two  chief  nuA  in  both  ooontries 
-were  alike  pnro'minded.    On  the  one 
ride  there  were  deeds  that  nTonied  of  ty- 
Tuiny,  on  the  other  ride  there  were  deeds 
that  savoured  of  rebellion ;  yet  at  heart 
Qeorge  the  Third  was  never  a  tyrant, 
nor  Washington  ever  arebel.    Of  Warii- 
ington  I  most  firmly  believe,  that  no 
ringle  act  appears  in  his  whole  public 
life  proceeding  from   any  other  than 
public,  and  those  the  highest,  motives. 
But  my  persuarion  is  no  less  firm  that 
there  would  be  tittle  flatteiy  in  applying 
the  same  teims  of  respect  and  oommen- 
dation  to  '  the  good  old  King.'    I  do 
not,  indeed,  deny,  that  some  degree  of 
prejudice  and  pride  may,  though  un- 
oonsriouriy,    have    mingled   with   his 
motives.    I  do  not  deny,  that  at  the 
outset  of  these  troubles  he  lent  too  ready 
an  ear  to  the  gloring  reports  of  his 
Governors  and  Deputies — the  Hutchin- 
wns  or  OUvers — assuring  him  that  the 
discontents  wereoonfinedtoafiictiousfBW, 
and  that  measures  of  rigour  and  rapres' 
sion  alone  were  needed.    For  such  mea- 
sures of  rigour  he  may  deserve,  and  has 
incurred,  his  share  of  censure.    But  after 
the  insurgent  colonies  had  proclaimed 
their  ind^ndenoe,  is  it' just  to  blame 
King  Geoige,  as  he  often  has  been 
blamed,  for  his  stead&st  and  resolute 
resistance  to  that  claim?    Was  it  for 
him,  unless  after  Btrsining  every  nerve 
against  it,  to  forfeit  a  portion  of  his 
birthright  and  a  jewel  of  his  crown  T 
Was  it  for  him,  without  the  dearest 
case  of  neoesrity,  to  allow  the  rending 
asunder  of  his  empire,  the  array  for  aU 
time  to  come  of  several  millions  of  his 
people  against  the  rest?    *    ^    *    ^ 
To  do  his  duty  consrientionsly  as  he 
should  answer  it  to  God  heieaner,  and 
according  to  the  lights  he  had  received, — 
sQcfa  was  his  uncearing  aim  and  endea- 
vour from  the  day  when,  young,  but 
superior  to  the  kilties  of  youui,  he 
first  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
until  that  dismal  period,  haJf  a  century 
later,  when,  bowed  down  by  years  and 
sorrows,  and  blind,— doubly  blind,  ac- 
cording to  the  fine  thought  of  Qaldenm, — 


he  oandiudBd  his  xelgn,  tho«i|^  no^  aa 
yet^  his  life. 

Greorire  Waabin^ton,  aa  mf^  be 
ezpeetM«  is  a  principal  figure  in  the 
canvaa  of  Lorn  ICabon.  He  was 
bom  in  1732.  Hia  great  grancUiilMr, 
John  WaahiugtoB,  bad  aettied  in 
'Virginia  about  eighty  yeun  beforo, 
and  waa  deaeended  from  an  old 
^ntleman'a  fiunily  in  England. 
There  waa  a  common  deacentbetween 
them  and  the  Earla  of  Ferrars,  wboae 
ancient  device  appoara  on  the  aeal 
of  the  American  gencraL  We  bare 
ooraelTea  often  beard  the  late  £atl 
Femra,  an  eoeentric  and  aomewbat 
choleric  old  gentleman*  who  mneh 
firaqaented  a  Weat  End  dab,  aa 
weu  aa  Howard'a  Coffee  Honae,  in 
the  old  Hooae  of  Lorda,  take  pride 
in  claiming  conaangninity  with  the 
gieatAmencan.  G^eorge  Washington 
waa  the  eldest  aon  of  bia  fiEither'a 
second  marriage,  andloat  that  father 
when  only  eleven  yeara  of  age.  His 
edncation  waa  aunoat  coonned  to 
geometiy»  tngonometiy,  and  auiv 
vejing.  He  never  even  commenced 
the  atady  of  the  ancient  claarica,  and 
derived  no  aid  from  any  other  than 
bta  native  tongue.  Jared  Bparka 
infonna  ua  that  when  in  the  fievo- 
lutionary  war  the  French  officera 
came  over,  be  beatowed  aome  atten- 
tion on  tbeir  langoage,  but  at  no 
time  could  write  or  converae  in  it, 
or  tranalate  an^  paper  from  the 
French,  EnganQ^  at  nineteen  in 
tbe  Vizginiaa  Miktia,  Waahington 
waa  appointed  adjntant-generu  of 
one  of  the  diatricta,  witii  the  ranJc 
of  major,  and  the  pay  of  160Z.  a  year. 
In  bia  firat  campaign  be  waa  over- 
powered and  compelled  to  capitulate 
oy  a  party  of  French.  Bat  in  this 
no  blame  attached  to  his  conduct. 
I^ext  year  be  was  a  witaeaa  of  Brad- 
dock'a  diaaater,  but  irith  honour  to 
bimaeif,  for  be  bad  four  buUeta 
through  his  coat,  and  two  boraee 
killed  under  bim. 

Immediate  after  be  waa  named 
colonel  and  commander  of  the  whole 
Yirginian  force.  In  this  post  bia 
behaviour  was  such  as  to  gain  the 
reapect  and  affection  of  his  officers, 
who  presented  him  an  address,  when 
at  the  close  of  1758  he  determined 
on  reai^ping  bia  commission,  and 
retiripg  into  private  life.  In  January, 
1759,  Waahington  married  Mrs. 
Martha  Cuatia,  a  widow,  described 
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as  both  Handsome  and  acoompHahed, 
who  brought  him  an  aooesaion  to 
hia  fortune,  not  inoonaiderable,  of 
100,000  doUara. 
Washington's  priyate  life  is  thus 

Field-sports  divided  his  time  with 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  his 
land,  and  the  sales  of  his  tobacco ;  he 
showed  kindness  to  his  dependants,  and 
hospitality  to  his  friends;  and  having 
been  elected  one  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses in  Virginia,  he  was,  whenever 
that  House  met,  exact  in  his  attendance. 
To  Uiat  well -regulated  mind  nothing 
within  the  course  of  its  ordinary  and 
appointed  avocations  seemed  unworthy 
of  its  care.  His  ledgers  and  day-hoolu 
were  kept  by  himself;  he  took  note  of 
all  the  houses  where  he  partook  of  hospi- 
tality, so  that  not  even  the  smallest 
courtesies  might  pass  by  unremembered; 
and  until  his  press  of  buidness  in  the 
Revolntionaiy  War,  he'was  wont  every 
evening  to  set  down  the  variations  of 
the  weather  during  the  preceding  day. 
It  was  also  his  habit  through  life,  when- 
ever he  wished  to  possess  himself  per- 
fectly of  the  contents  of  any  paper,  to 
transcribe  it  in  his  own  hand,  and 
apparently  with  ddiberation,  so  that  no 
point  might  escape  his  notice.  Many 
copies  of  this  kind  were,  after  his  death, 
found  among  his  manuscripts. 

In  figure  Washington  was  thin  and 
tall  (above  six  feet  high);  in  countenance 
grave,  unimpassioned,  and  benign.  An 
mbom  worth,  an  unaffected  dignity, 
beamed  forth  in  every  look,  as  in  every 
word  and  deed.     ♦•♦♦•♦ 

The  correspondence  of  Washington 
in  1765  and  tne  succeeding  years,  rders 
to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  to  the  other 
harsh  measures  from  '  home'  (not  much 
longer  to  be  called  so),  in  terms  of  tem- 
perate condemnation,  and  his  convictions 
were  ever  steadCuit  and  decided  on  the 
col^ial  side.  When,  however,  these 
differences  darkened,  and  the  grim 
shadow  of  Civil  War  began  to  loom  on 
the  horizon,  it  has  been  already  shown 
that  Washington  was  less  forward  and 
eager  than  some  others  in  declaring  or 
declaiming  against  the  mother  country.. 
*  *  *  *  Ought  not  a  .brave  soldier 
who  had  known  and  seen  the  havoc  of 
war,  to  pause  longer  than  aujjr  brawling 
civilian  ere  he  resolves  to  mfiict  that 
havoc  on  his  country  ?  Ouffht  not  his 
reluctance  to  be  stronger  stm  when  the 
war  before  him  is  not  between  nation 
and  nation,  but  between  the  sons  of  the 
same  race  and  the  subjects  of  the  same 
king?  Was  it  not  this  very  reluctance 
which  in  1829  impelled  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  exdaim,   amidst  general 


applause,  that  long  inured  as  he  had 
been  to  scenes  of  strife,  he  would  nkake 
any  sacrifice,  even  of  his  own  life,  rather 
than  expose  his  country  to  even  one 
month  of  dvil  war?  Maik  also  how 
brightly  the  first  fbrbearanoe  of  Wash- 
ington combines  with  his  snbseqaenf 
determination, — ^how  he  who  had  been 
slow  to  oonm  forward  was  magnanimous 
in  persevering.  When  defeat  had  over> 
taken  the  American  aimy, — ^when  sub- 
jugation by  the  British  rose  in  'riew, — 
when  not  a  few  of  the  earliest  dedaimen 
against  England  were,  more  or  less 
privately,  seeking  to  make  terms  fiir 
themselves,  and  fitting  their  own  necks 
to  the  yoke, — ^the  high  spirit  of  Wash- 
ington never  for  a  moment  quailed ;  he 
repeatedly  declared  that  if  tiie  colonies 
were  finally  overpowered,  he  was  re- 
solved to  quit  them  for  ever,  bhA^ 
assembling  as  many  people  as  would 
follow,  to  go  and  establish  an  independent 
state  in  the  West,  on  the  rivers  Misnsa^pi 
and  Missouri. 

There  is  a  lofty  saying  which  the 
Spaniards  of  old  were  wont  to  engrave 
on  their  Toledo  blades,  and  which  with 
truth  and  aptness  mi^ht  have  adorned 
the  sword  of  Washington :  Nbvbr  draw 

ME    WITHOUT    BXABOK;    VBVZB    SHSATB 
m  WITHOUT  HONOUB  ! 

Great  part  of  Lord  Mahon's  sixth 
Yoluine  IB  filled  with  a  correct,  co- 
pious, and  most  interesting  account 
of  the  American  strugfirfe.  Over 
this  i^round  we  ca^ot  follow  him. 
but  m  one  of  his  speculations  we 
entirely  agree.  Had  these  colonies, 
now  lost  to  us,  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  dominions  of  the  British 
crown,  the  main  curse  and  shame  of 
their  existing  system — ^the  plague- 
spot  of  slavery — ^would  have  been, 
lonj;  since  removed  from  them,  but, 
as  m  the  case  of  the  West  Indies^ 
with  a  large  compensation  in  money 
to  the  slave  owners.  In  taking 
leave  of  Ajnerican  affairs,  we  indii^ 
with  Lord  Mahon  the  hope  and  the 
expectation  that  the  American  people 
may  concur  with  ours  in  desinng 
that  no  further  resentment  may  be 
nourished,  no  further  strife  be 
stirred  between  the  kindred  nations ; 
so  that,  mindful  of  their  commoii 
origin  and  conscious  of  their  grow- 
ing greatness,  eadi  may  alike  dis- 
card as  unworthy  of  them  all  mean 
and  petty  jealousies,  and  be  erer 
henceforth  what  Nature  has  de- 
signed them — ^friends. 

America  and  England,  now  that 
France  is  dead,  or  at  least  in  a 
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lathftTgy,  wldoli  may  be  of  some 
contmnance,  are  inyested  with  new 
duties  and  fresh  responsibilities.  Hie 
struggles  of  the  Americans  against 
the  mother  country  are  not  remem- 
beced  in  England,  or  remembered 
only  to  the  credit,  honour,  and  glory 
of  a  people  who  an>ired  to  be  free, 
and  who  won  their  fireedom  gallantly 
and  bravely. 

The  separation  between  the  parent 
state  and  the  Colonies  was  deemed 
by  all  sensible  men,  even  sixty  years 
ago,  when  the  remembrance  of  the 
straggle  was  fresher  and  more  yiyid, 
only  a  Question  of  time ;  and  now 
that  it  nas  irrevocably  taken  place, 
every  good  and  liberal  Englisnman 
wishes  to  maintain  the  kincuiest  and 
the  closest  relations  with  a  people 
worthy  of  the  brotherhood  of  Bri- 
tons— ^with  a  people  destined  pro- 
bably in  conjunction  with  English- 
men—to  soliolyperpetuatethepower, 
the  progress,  and  the  civilizing  in- 
fluences of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races. 

We  have  alre^y  afforded  the 
reader  an  oppor^umty  of  jud|:uig  of 
the  Whig  estimate  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bookingham  in  quoting  from  Lord 
Albemarle's  book.  On  the  principle 
of  audi  alteram  partem  we  snail  now 
quote  what  Lord  Mahon  has  to  say 
touching  this  same  Mar(]^uis  of  Eock- 
ingham,  merely  remarking  that  our 
studies  and  researches  luive  led  us 
to  adopt  the  Mahon  estimate  as  the 
more  just  and  impartial.    Here  it 


Charles,  Karquis  of  Rockingham,  was 
at  this  time  thirty-five  yean  of  age.  His 
paternal  name  was  Watson,  but  in  the 
mmale  Une  he  was  a  deeoendant  of  the 
great  Lord  Stafford,  and  inherited  the 
honours  of  Wentworth.  Horse  -  racing 
wfll  his  early  passion  and  pursuit.  He 
afterwards  became  a  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
ohamber,  and  was  thought  perfectly  well 
fitted  for  that  post.  )Vhen,  in  1763,  an 
idea  was  fint  entertained  of  appointing 
him  to  a  high  political  oflioe,  the  King 
expressed  his  surprise,  for  '  I  thought,' 
said  his  Majesty,  '  I  had  not  two  men  in 
my  bedchamber  of  less  parts  than  Lord 
Bookingham.'  Indeed,  everything  about 
him  hot%  the  stamp  of  the  tamest  me- 
diocrity, excq>ting  Ids  estate,  which  was 
extremely  large  and  free. 

Such  was  tiie  man  whom  the  Whig 
party  of  1765  selected  firom  their  ranks 
ibr  tiheir  leader.  Such  was  the  man  to 
whom  they  continued  their  allegiance  in 
every  variety  of  fortune  during  eighteen 
years.    The  selection  might  surprise  us 
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more  were  it  not  in  some  measure  cha- 
raoteristio  of  that  party.  Since  parties 
were  formed  anew,  though  under  uie  old 
names,  early  in  the  reiffn  of  George  the 
Third,  it  has  been  we  boast  of  the 
Tories  that  with  them  fiunily  and  fortune 
have  been  no  neoessaiy  qualities  of 
leadership  ;  that  many  an  esquire  of  no 
ancient  lineage,  or  a  younger  son  of  no 
broad  domains,  and  relying  on  no  merits 
save  his  own,  has  becoi  with  joyful  as- 
sent raised  fax  above  the  heads  of  the 
wealthiest  and  proudest  among  them. 
The  same  boast,  at  least  not  to  &e  same 
degree,  oould  scaroelyperhaps be  made 
by  their  opponents.  We  find  the  Whigs 
most  frequently  prefer  for  chief  the  FOS- 
PHTBO-OKinETS,  ss  the  Byzantines  would 
have  termed  them — ^men  bom  and  bred 
in  purple — ^the  Karquis  of  Rockingham 
or  the  Duke  of  Poruand,  or,  in  our  own 
day,  Lord  Althorp — men,  no  doubt,  of 
irreproachable  character,  public  and  pri- 
vate,  and  of  excellent  plain  sense,  but 
stiU  without  one  single  ray  of  eloquence 
or  spark  of  genius.  'Thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bum'  have  been 
hx  less  sought  in  the  selection,  than 
high-sounding  tities  and  rich  acres. 
Above  all,  it  seemed  to  be  imagined  that 
a  certain  small  cluster  of  great  houses^ 
as  the  original  Whig  Junta,  should  have 
the  first  choice  of  honours  and  employ- 
ments. Can  it  be  doubted  how  much^ 
under  such  a  system,  there  has  been  of 
injustice  perpetrated  and  of  pain  en- 
dured ?  How  must  Burke  or  Sheridan 
have  felt  at  their  exclusion  from  the 
councils  of  the  party  which  they  sup- 
ported and  adorned?  Or,  to  come  to 
later  times,  how  must  the  heart  of  Sir 
James  Hackintosh  have  swelled  within 
him  when,  after  long  time  and  trials  he 
saw  his  party  at  last  attain  to  office, — 
when  only  a  small  nook  at  the  India 
Board  was  ass^ed  to  that  veteran 
fnend  and  chief  of  many  years, — when 
the  Cabinet-door,  close  idiut  against  him- 
self, was  opened  wide  from  time  to  time 
to  men  who  might  have  been  his  chil- 
dren, and  who  should  have  been  his 
pupils — ^the  sons  or  the  sons-in>law,  the 
cousins  or  the  nephews,  of  the  ruling 
fiunilies. 

Many  of  these  observations  in 
reference  to  the  Whig  system  ap- 

a  with  Decnliar  force  to  the  late 
inet  oi  Lord  John  Bussell,  the 
dissolution  of  which  was  hastened 
by  the  public  indignation  at  the 
f^orphyro-genets  system. 

We  have  already  given  the  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Thurlow  by  Lord 
Albemarle.  It  is  only  fair  now  to 
give  a  portion  of  another  portrait  of 
the  Chancellor  by  Lord  Mahon  :— 
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.  A  oomntary  eleigyman  was  the  fiitlier, 
and  a  Norfolk  Ticarage  the  birthplace,  of 
Idward  Thurlow.  He  waa  educated  at 
0uu8  College,  Cambridge ;  but  ere  long 
vas  desired  to  remoye  fala  name  from  the 
lodes,  on  account  of  his  having  dared  to 
lint  in  public — ^what  every  one  freely 
acknowledged  in  private— that  Mr.  Dean 
was  ignorant  of  Greek.  On  leaving 
Cbmbndge  tiius  abruptly,  he  entered  a 
aslicitor's  offioe«  where  W  iUiam  Cowper 
was  among  his  brother  pupils.  Therein 
^aye  the  fvvture  poet,  were  I  and  the  future 
Ijoid  Chaooellor,  constantly  employed 
ftmn  neming  to  night  in  giggling  and 
•— Iring'  others  vggle,  instead  of  rtody- 
sg  the  law.  But  Thurlow  had  one  of 
4tMe  rare  and  powerful  intellects  which 
•an  make  better  use  of  minutes  than 
aammon  minds  of  hours.  By  short  but 
"■f^rous  snatches  of  study,  he  effoctually 
tsplored  the  most  hidden  nooks  and 
ly-pathsof  the  rugged  land  of  Juris- 
fnaleooe.  He  had  been  entered  at  the 
iaiier  Temple,  and  in  17^4>  being  then 
tiranty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  called 
ia  the  bar.  For  several  years  did  he 
iaaguish  without  business.  He  first 
attracted  notioe  by  the  spirit  and  sue- 
fasa  with  which  he  maintained  ihe  rights 
af  the  junior  bar  against  the  arrogance 
a£  an  overbearing  leader,  ^  Fletcher 
Korton.  Atthe  general  election  of  1768, 
k  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Tarn- 
worth ;  but  his  first  speech  was  not 
Miverad  until  the  great  political  crisis 
af  January,  1 7  70.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards,  Lord  North  becoming  Prime 
Minister,  and  Dunning  having  resigned, 
Thurlow  was  appointed  one  of  the  law 
afficers  of  the  crown. 

llie  principles  of  Thurlow,  at  least  until 
lis  final  fall  from  power,  were  those  of  the 
tkaveoM  cavaliers — for  ChurchandKing. 
it  must  be  owned,  however,  that  his  pri- 
'aate  life  by  no  means  eminently  qualified 
"ham  to  stand  forth  asthe  champion  of  any 
ahuroh  or  creed.  He  was  licentious  in 
Us  morals,  and  though  never  married, 
he  used,  in  his  later  years,  to  take  about 
with  him  to  the  houses  of  his  friends, 
three  young  ladies,  his  daughters.  His 
aonVersation,  even  beyond  nis  convivial 
hours,  abounded  with  pro&ne  oaths. 
And  as  immorality  thus  dimmed  and 
tarnished  his  Church  principles,  so  did 
inoonBistency  his  politics.  There  is  no 
doubt,  as  I  believe,  that  he  was  sinceroly 
aad  truly  attached  to  thoaa  high  monar* 
ahieal  tenets  which  he  professed ;  yet 
an -one  memorable  occasion,  in  1758,  it 
was  clear  that  he  did  not  love  them,  or 
aonscieace  and  honour,  so  well  as  office ; 
while  ibur  years  later  he  showed  that 
even  office  itself  was  not  so  dear  to  him 
as  spleen,  and  the  indulgence  of  his  fro* 
ward  and  resentful  humour, 


With  all  his  fiiults  and  ahortoooiiiqpi^ 
however,  there  was  that  In  Thuiiow 
which  overawed  and  daunted  his  con- 
temporaries, and  of  which  the  impres- 
sion is  not  wholly  lost  even  on  poateritj. 
It  was  a  saying  of  Mr.  Fox  tiiat  no  man. 
ever  yet  was  so  wise  as  Thurlow  looked. 
His  oountenanoe  waa  fraught  with  aenaa  ; 
his  aspect  stately  aad  commanding,  lua 
brow  broad,  massy,  and  aimed  walk 
terrors  like  that  of  the  Olympian  Jova^ 
to  which  indeed  it  was  often  compared. 
His  voice,  loud,  sonorous,  and  as  roQii^ 
thunder  in  the  distance,  aiM|:menting  the 
effect  of  his  fierce  andxerrible  invective. 

Few,  indeed,  were  they  who  did  nol 
quail  before  his  frown  ;  fewer  still  wlio 
would  abide  his  onset  in  debate, 
haps  no  modem  English  statesman, 
the  Houae  of  Lords  at  least,  waa  ever 
mneh  dreaded.  In  pariiamant  aa  at  X 
bar,  hia  apeeohea  were  homethiiia^  o 
veying  the  strongest  arsiunenta 
keeuMt  reproofii  in  the  pXaineat 
dearest  words.  His  enemies  mig^ 
accuse  his  style  of  being  coarae,  and 
sometimes  even  ungrammatica],bnt  flM|y 
could  never  deny  ito  enegy  or  ita  efleot. 

In  private  life  Thurlow  waa  ramaik* 
able  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Gh»ek  and  Latin  writers ;  aad  no  lea 
for  his  skill  in  atgunaenta  and  Inflliaai 
powers  of  oonvenation.  While  yet  ai 
the  bar.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  hoia  to 
Boaweil,  'I  honour  Thurk^w,  Sir; 
Thurlow  is  a  fine  fellow ;  he  ftirly  pate 
his  mind  to  yours.'  And  after  be  be- 
came ChanceUor,  the  same  Ugh  authority 
added,  'I  would  prepare  myself  for  no 
man  in  .  England  but  Lord  lliuriow. 
When  I  am  to  meet  him  I  ahoold  widh 
to  know  a  day  before.'  Unleaa  witb 
ladies  his  manner  was  always  uncantky 
and  hia  voioe  a  constant  growL  Bat 
beneath  that  ragged  rind,  thera  i 
to  have  lurked  much  wannth  of 
tion  and  ktadliaeaa  of  heart.  Many 
of  generous  aid  and  unaQlirited  boanfty 
are  recorded  of  him« 

Men  of  merit  and  leamiag  ael^m 
needed  any  other  reoomrneadatian  to  hia 
&vour.  Thus,  on  reading  Horaley'a  Ijai- 
ters  to  Dr.  Priestly,  he  at  oaoe  ofatainod 
for  the  author  a  stall  at  Glonoaater^  aay- 
ing  ^what  I  eanMatly  wiah  all  other 
QlMfcnoellors  had  boitoe  in  mind)  tkai 
thoae  yAio  anpported  the  Ghareh  shoald 
be  aupported  by  it.  Neverfhekii  hoa 
temper,  even  when  in  soaae  miaanm 
aobered  down  by  age,  was  always  liaUe 
to  violent  and  onreaaoaaUe  starta  of 
passion.  It  is  related  by  a  gentlcBBaB 
who  dined  with  him  at  Brightoo,  only  a 
few  months  before  his  daam  (for  I  aaat 
evar  hold  that  great  chaiaetesa  are  beat 
portmyad  bylittfe  eiaeuoiataneai),  th«fc» 
plateful  of  paaohaa  beiogbroi^g^  i^  the 
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ez-cliaiioallor,  inoensed  st  their  iU-ap* 
peannce,  ordeied  the  window  to  be 
opened,  and  not  only  the  peachea  but 
the  whole  dessert  to  be  thrown  oat. 
Apart  from  any  such  saUieB  or  pasBing 
gusts  of  anger,  strong  shrewd  sense  was 
the  especial  bharacteristic  of  Lord  Thur- 
low.  As  a  judge  *he  was  acute,  Tigilant, 
and  feaz^ess ;  ahore  all  taint  or  suspicion 
of  oonmption.  And  on  the  whdb  of  his 
career  it  may  be  said,  tiiat  rising  as  he 
did  from  an  hmnble  stataon  to  the 
higheftr  he  owied  his  rise  at^hr  to  his 
own  t^ents  and  exertions,  ana  in  no 
degree  however  slight  to  any  sv^leneas 
or  subserviency  or  mean  compliances, 
^fher  as  a  flai^rer  of  the  grea^  or  as  a 
demagogue  among  the  people. 

We  iiSTie  said  thst  the  Biztk 
Tolxune  «f  Lord  Makon's  work  is 
43hie^ taken upwi^h thB  iuBtory of 
tiie  Amencaa  War.  It  condudesy 
boweyer,  Kith  two  admirabie  ohap- 
ten,  tiie  one  on  VoTagea  of  Dis- 
covery, the  other  on  literatare  and 
Art.  In  the  dhapter  on  Y oyages  of 
DiaooTeiy,  Lord  malion  dnnrs  ooon- 
fliderably  from  tftiose  Spanidk  ai^ 
thorities  with  whoae  works  he  is 
well  known  to  be  familiar.  In  the 
chapter  on  LiteraAnre  and  Ait,  we 
bave  cbaiming  sketches  of  the 
merits  and  .ddfeets  of  Home  and 
Sobertson,  ^  Gibbon,  of  Johnson, 
of  Groldsmith,  of  Ghmv,  and  of 
Oowper;  ofBiarJoBhnaKe^ioldSfOf 
Hoeartb,  of  Bamsay,  of  Siumney, 
anaofGrainsborongb.  Inibese  re- 
marks on  literature  and  art.  Lord 
Mabon  abows  that  divine  instinct 
of  wbioh  £a«l  Wamalnid  speaks  as 


oommendably  distinffniskine  ibow 
wbo  had  travelled  to  Borne. 

We  confess  we  rise  from  the  peni- 
sal  of  the  Gcenville  Oorrespondeneey 
the  Sockingham  Memoirs,  and  the 
last  three  volomes  of  Ixurd  Mabon, 
wilh  a  better  opinion  of  Qeorge  III; 
^an  we  bad  previon^  enteiwned. 
His.chaEacter  appears  more  straight 
forward  and  smgle-^bis  wili  mofe 
resolote  and  more  decided — bis  good 
sense  stronger,  and  bis  abiEties  far 
better  than  some  Whig  writeacs^ 
whether  historians  or  memoir 
wiiten  like  Lord  John  Bnssell,  or 
Lord  Holland,  have  ever  allowed.  > 

(hi  tiie  other  hand,  notwithstand- 
isiff  his  wonderfal  ffenins,  his  spleas- 
did  takuts,  and  his  matchless  do- 
€%wi  oiMift— ^jfijMgittMifeMMii'fior  'xn  ft  aflora* 

turn  of  ^  people  and  the  admiration 
•of  Europe,  Ihe  eider  Pitt  appears, 
on  nearer  inspeetisn,  to  be  a  man 
whose  conduQt  was  often  determined 
by  personal  feelings.  Sometimes  be 
was  ^oomy  and  morose — sometimes 
insimerabfy  dietatorial^-eometimee 
affected— end  always  rery  mnoh  of 
an  actor,  tiiough  the  gvoatest,  in- 
deed, the  only  great  aotorof  his  day 
or  gisaeration.  For  the  elucidation 
dl  truth  the  publication  of  postho- 
moQS  papers  and  memoirs  have  done 
much,  but  we  are  in  a  still  mater 
degree  indebted  to  Lord  Midiott, 
wbo,  banng  read  and  digested  the 
jeridenoe,  has,  in  a  most  judicasA 
summing  up,  pronounced  the  award 
of  passiniless  and  impaiiisl  history. 


M 


AY! 


FLOBJSAL* 

The  floViy  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  -teows 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  pEimioaiv — * 


who  will  cBmite  her  daims  as  queen  of  the  monlhs,  so^er^gn  in  the  rsabn 
•of  flowers  P  £7en  the  wild  French  republicans  of  the  old  revolution,  whose 
ddi^  it  was  to  amaibilate  titles  ana  destroy  diadems,  even  ik&g  teft  un«- 
harmed  Ihe  flowery  crown  upon  Ihe  bpow  of  May,  and  preserved  to  her^  i^ 
their  new-fini^  calendar,  her  long-acknowledged  title  of  FlorefA.  It 
isoidd  have  been  a  task  beyond  the  destructive  powers  of  even  French 
revoiutiomBts  to  uproot  her  long^fliied  throne  from  the  hearts  of^  poets, 
painters,  lovers,  naturahstB.  May,  the  ancient,  but  ever  young — ^May,  that 
daims  alike  the  bonoiir  due  to  age,  and  the  admiration  due  to  beauty,  she 
has  reigned  from  remote  antiquity,  yet  returns  to  us  every  year,  fret^  in 
youth  and  loveliness.  In  her  absence,  she  has  been  dwelnng  with  Hebe« 
4uid  bathing  in  her  jperennial  Ibomtain  of  rejuvenescence. 

Ancient  and  umversal  baa  been  tiiw  dmeal  -htanage  paid  to  the  floreal 
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aueen,  among  the  rade  and  the  polished,  the  sons  of  the  north  and  Hie 
wellera  beneath  sunny  skies.  On  the  first  of  Maj,  the  austere  Droidb 
liffhted  their  Beal^tine  fires,  and  decorated  their  dweOines  with  garlands. 
'Xne  Bomans  dedicated  May  to  Maia,  the  beantifol  mower  of  Mercnry, 
and  crowned  themselyes  with  her  blooming  chaplets,  when  they  celebrated 
their  floral  games.  Eestiyals  of  flowers  are  recognised  in  India.  The 
•Greeks  had  weir  festal  games  of  the  anthespkoria,  or  flower-bearing.  At 
ike  commencement  of  J^Uy,  the  Scandinavians  held  a  festival,  in  which  the 
young  men  divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  one  in  favour  of  the  intro* 
auction  of  summer,  the  other  desiring  the  continuance  of  winter ;  but 
after  a  short  and  fictitious  conflict,  the  latter  3rielded  an  easy  victory  to  tlie 
Bummer-champions,  who  on  their  triumph  were  crowned  with  garlands, 
and  sang  festive  songs.  At  Eisenach,  in  Saxony,  a  reminiscence  of  this 
custom  was  long  preserved,  in  a  kind  of  festival  (uJled  8&mmer$'€f€winn, — 
the  gaining  of  the  summer.  A  figure,  cbessed  to  represent  winter,  was 
carried  out  of  the  tovm  by  a  party  of  young  men,  who  were  met  Iry 
another  party,  decked  with  May-oou^hs,  and  bearing  a  figure  emblematio 
of  summer.  '.Winter'  was  treated  with  indignity,  and  flun^  to  a  distance, 
as  sent  into  exile.  The  parties  then  paraded  the  fields,  sinfifing  national 
ballads  in  praise  of  sprmg  and  summer,  and  then  carried  '  Summer'  into 
town  in  triumph.  Such  was  the  holiday  about  seventy  years  ago :  it  has 
since  dwindled  down  to  a  shnple  floreal  commemoration  of  May,  by  the 
Toung  people  oanying  boughs,  adorned  with  early  flowers,  and  stringB  of 
birds  eggs. 

Who  knows  not  the  glories  of  May  in  the  days  of  old  England,  when  it 
used  to  be  meny  Englan4  ?  May  morning  was  ushered  in  by  the  blowing 
of  horns ;  the  houses  were  decked  with  garlands ;  the  tall  flower-wreathea 
May-pole  was  brought  to  its  destined  site,  on  a  wain  drawn  by  oxen  with 
wreatns  round  their  horns ;  joyous  groups  went  into  the  country  n-sumny, 
to  dance,  and  feast,  and  sing  May  ballads,  and  gatiier  nosegays.  Even 
.bluff' £ing  Hal  and  stately  Queen*Bess  acknowledged  the  claim  of  their 
sister  sovereign,  the  floreal  queen,  to  their  annufu  compliment,  and  went 
out  *  a-majing,'  to  witness  and  encourage  the  festivity  of  their  subjects. 
Grreatly,  mdeed,  have  the  English ^/ZoraZta  diminished;  partiyfrom  the 
.change  in  habits  and  manners  ;  for  with  increased  wealth  England  seems 
to  thmk  increase  of  gravity  befitting,  and  that  the  well-to-do  in  the  world 
ought  to  look  sedate,  and  eschew  the  light  hearts  and  light  heels  that  show 
there  is  no  ballast  in  the  pocket  to  steiuly  them.  But  we  may  also  ascribe 
jnuch  of  the  dwindling  of  our  floralia  to  the  change  of  style  in  our  oompa- 
tation  of  time,  which  making  new  May-day  eleven  days  earHer  than  the  old 
one,  brings  it  into  a  period  more  chilly  and  less  flowery,  and  less  suited  to 
out-of-door  festivities. 

But  the  homage  to  May  is  not  limited  to  the  ekampitre  and  the  literally 
floreal.  Poets  early  learned  to  celebrate  in  verse  the  month  that  was  the 
bringer  of  so  many  flowers,  (the  hopes  of  the  year,)  and  the  harbinger  of  so 
many  more ;  the  month  that  demonstrated  the  conquest  of  summer  over 
winter ;  the  month  redolent  of  hope  and  love  and  sweet  sympathies  with 
I^ature,  to  many— and  to  some  of  sad  but  cherished  memories.  l%ort 
lyrics  are  the  flowers  of  poetry.  The  attribute  of  tiie  long  grave  epic  is  the 
laurel-bay ;  and  Clio  is  crowned  with  its  evergreen-leaves,  out  Ento  wean 
a  chaplet  of  summer  roses.  Ben  Jonson  speiGu  of  '  sweet  poesr's  sacred 
garland,**  and  Horace  calls  upon  his  lyric  muse  to  gather  sunny  flowers  for 
a  garland  to  crown  Elius  Iiamia.t  liong  ago  the  Greeks  likened  poems  to 
flowers.  The  Greek  antholojgy  derives  its  name  from  anikoi,  a  flower;  and 
its  first  collector,  Meleager,  m  his  poetic  preface,  views  tibe  collection  as  a 
crown  or  garland,  and  the  poems  of  each  author  as  flowers;  thus  the 
poetesses  Anyte,  Erinne,  and  Nossis .  contribute  lilies,  crocuses,  and  the 

^ . -,    , ^ _ ■^^^_— . 

*  In  hxB  pUy  of  the  Potiaater. 
+ apricos  necte  flores 

If ecte  meo  ^umiiiB  connuun^ 

Pimplei  doloes.  Odet,l^.   BookL 
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iris;  Sapolio'B  flowers  are  'few,  save  roaes.'  CallimacfaiiB  hnam  the flower- 
ing-mjrtle ;  Alcaeus,  the  hyacinth ;  Leonidas,  the  joy-flower ;  MelanippidoSy 
the  Narousiis ;  DamaeetoB,  the  purple  violet,  &c. 

It  was  probably  ]^leager*s  darland  that  suggested  the  idea  of  a  floreal 
homage  in  the  17m  century,  which  is  the  most  gaUant  union  of  flowers  and 
poetry  we  can  csll  to  mind.  It  is  Za  Guirlande  de  Julie;  the  wedding 
present  of  the  Duke  de  Montausier  to  the  beautiful  Julia  de  Sambouille^ 
on  the  morning  of  their  marriage.  The  gift  was  a  folio  volume,  magnifi- 
cently bound ;  the  leaves  were  of  the  finest  vellum ;  and  on  each  a  guden 
fiower  was  painted  by  a  skilful  pencil;  for  the  Duke  employed  the  best 
artists  on  this  occasion.  Under  each  flower  was  inscribed  oy  the  hand  of 
the  most  perfect  calligrapher  that  could  be  found,  a  riiort  poem  applicable 
to  the  flower  there  represented,  and  pointed  with  a  compliment  to  the 
channs  of  the  incomparable  Julia.  These  effusions  were  composed  for  2%0 
Chirland  tf  Julia  by  the  most  celebrated  poets  then  in  Enmce.  Among 
others,  Comeille  contributed  the  '  Orange-flower/  the  '  Tulip,'  and  the 
'White Everlasting ;'  Benserade,  the '  Snowdrop;'  Desmarets,  me  *  Violet ;' 
Midleville  the  'Pansy'  and  the  '  Marvgold;'  Qiapelain  the '  Crown  Im- 
perial ;'  which  poem  contained,  beside  ibe  usual  homage  to  Julia,  an  allusion 
to  the  glorious  death,  at  Lutzen,  of  Grustavus  Adolphus,  the  heroic  King  of 
Sweden,  whose  character  was  so  much  admired  by  IMademoiselle  de  Bam- 
bouiUet,  that  she  always  kept  his  portrait  lyuoff  on  her  toilet  (beautv's  do- 
mestic altar^.  Laid  beside  that  portrait  Julia  found  her  Qurland,  when  she 
went  to  atture  herself  for  her  nuptials.  The  beautiful  book  was  long  pre- 
served by  the  heirs  of  Julia,  but,  participating  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
first  Bevolution,  it '  fell  from  its  nigh  estate  ;*  and  in  1795  was  ezpcaed 
for  sale  (^rongh  what  means  we  know  not)  at  a  pawnbrokcK's  establish- 
ment in  Hamburg.  ^  Of  its  subsequent  fate  we  are  ignorant. 

TVill  it  be  permitted  to  us,  if;  following  out  an  idea  suggested  by  the 
Qurland  of  Meleager,  we  offer  a  wreath  as  a  floreal  tribute  to  our  readers 
on  May-day  P  We  will  not  venture  to  bring  it  from  our  own  humble  garden. 
No  1  it  shall  be  composed  of  foreign-bom  flowers,  colled  from  those  that 
entwine  the  lyres  held  by  the  muses  of  other  liuids.  We  will  traxislate  a 
few  flowers  of  poesy  from  tongues  in  whidi  we  have  some  poor  gift,  and 
fiMhion  them,  as  best  we  may,  mto  the  guise  of  an  English  coronal,  for  the 
Endjish  readers  of '  Begina. 

The  Genius  of  France  gives  the  first  contribution  to  our  flnrland — ike 
le(tf<jf  an  oaih—wyi  of  our  own  British  naval  oak,  but  of  the  JSohn-oak  of 
Southern  Europe. 

ALLBQOBT  BY  ABNAUD.  ON  HIS  EXILE. 
FBOM  1HB  nUDICH. 

De  ta  tige  detach^ 
Panvra  nuiUe  deoBechte. 

'  Poor  withered  leaf,  torn  from  thy  spray. 
Ah,  whither  art  thou  going  P' 
I  know  not— fleeting  but  away. 
As  fitful  winds  are  blowing. 
Per  since  the  frital  storm  that  broke 
My  only  stay,  my  native  oak. 

The  sport  of  air  am  L    ^ 
Now  through  the  vale,  beside  the  fountain^ 

Wafted  by  zephyr's  sijs^h ; 
ITow,  rudely  whirl'd  along  the  mountain. 

With  northern  blast  I  fly. 
Passive  and  mute  wherever  driveuy 
I  go  where  all  that  liveth  goes ; 
The  laurel  to  the  victor  given. 
And  the  frail  leaflet  <n  the  rose. 


Mi  Fkr^al.  \Mmt, 


•  I.  7homliiiy*Bmaa»WB\nmgapufpUviol0k 

THS  yiOLBT.  ^ 

noK  TBI  iTAiXAX  ov  v.  da£l'  nrauBO. 

Qual  fior  fra  i  gieH  della  tua  ghirianda» 
Qflal  fior  potrei  oepor  ? 

Ko  flowret  with  tbe  lilies  vying 

That  deck  thy  chaplet,  canXoriog  ; 
My  life  an  arid  w  aate  ia  lying. 

Where  bud  or  bloaaom  camoot  Bpring. 

Or,  if  it  nprangy  the  tears  of  sorrow 
Hare  fed  its  erowth  Ivlfe  Temal  shower: 

But  tiiT  young  brow  must  never  borrow^ 
In  thy  glad  days,  a  teai^wash'd  flower. 

Tet,  when  tbine  boar  of  grief  oomes  o'er  tbea, 

(And  who  is  there  it  comes  not  ni^P) 
YoQnff  mourner!  eallnieiodeplove  thee! 

Oh!  call  me  to  thee  with  a  sigh. 

Tkea  I,  in  sorrow  shill'd,  will  sing  thee 

A  strain  thst  shall  console  thjr  care ; 
And  one  dark  flow'r,  a  violet,  bring  thee, 

And  twine  it  in  thy  garland  there. 

Erom  GFermany  we  will  coll  a  native  fargti^m^mi. 

ISBE  FASTINO. 

.  moK  THB  oaauH  ov  niu  juanv  xmnn, 

WM.  wad,  nooh  setnnikeB  den  ftmkebidfln  Wem ! 
Ade  Bim  ihr  LMen  I    CkMhied«D  urass  aeyn  I 

Pledge  round  the  bright  wine !  even  now  we  must  part : 
Farewell,  ye  beloved!  the  firiends  of  my  heart ! 
Farewell  to  the  mountains  I  farewell  to  my  home ! 
Iffy  destiny  calls  nie — aftr  I  mutt  roam. 

The  son  eamot  tarry,  or  rest  in  the  sky : 
But  onwards  o'er  oceans  and  regions  must  hie : 
The  wave  csnnot  deave  to  the  lone  desert  strand: 
The  wild  wind  must  sweep  unooofined  throo^  the  land* 

The  bird  with  the  journeying  doud  speeds  along ; 

But  far,  far  away,  still  it  sinss  a  home  son^ : 

Through  forests,  through  vaOeys,  the  joutn  must  go  forth, 

To  resemble  his  mother,  the  still  movmg  earth. 

There  greet  him  the  birds  that  beyond  seas  he  knew ; 
.  From  his  own  distant  country  th^  thitherward  flew : 
Ol^here  sweet  is  the  firamnee  the  dowrets  exhale : 
They  breathe  him  the  oreath  of  his  dear  native  vale. 

Those  wild  bMs  the  loof  of  his  fiifher  hav«  known; 
Those  flow'rs  for  the  wreath  of  his  tme  love  have  grown: 
So  love  still  ^8  with  hiniy  and  gives  him  its  hand^ 
And  makes  lum  at  home  in  a  &r  forcign  IsuL 

Now  turn  we  to  Spain.  From  the  C^meumero  Otneral  (Oeneral  Soaj^- 
book)  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  extract  a  httle  poem,  widch  mingles  in 
our  garland  as  a  young,  unopened  raee^d  of  late  flowering  hqpe. 

HOFE  DSVEBBBD. 
nOK  THB  SFASBBI  0»  VtfUL. 

Heart!  that  the  pang  dost  bear, 
The  weary,  pans  oThope's  delay, 
Hope  on  f-*nor  let  thy  fiuth  decay. 

ojiou^dl  hope  be  tarch^  ere 
It  coses,  need'st  thoa  fixr  tfe^  despair  P 
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'  Hearti  that  to  soothe  thine  iU, 
On  hope's  fair  promise  wonktst  rely. 
Doth  nope  thy  reeompenoe  deny. 

Nor  yet  thy  wish  fblfil  P 
Hold  fast  thy  faitii  and  patience  stiU ! 

Him  heart»  in  quiet  wait ! 
So  may  the  faith  tnathath  endnred. 
Be  bless'd  at  length  by  hone  assured. 

Delay,  though  l(nig  and  late. 
May  not  hope  s  life  annihilate. 

From  the  sister  muse  of  Portugal,  we  will  take  the  purple  ScMon^ 
"viewed  by  the  Portuguese  as  a  flower  of  melancholy,  because  the  purs 
white  specks  that  show  upon  its  durk  petals  look  like  tears*  besprinBiitf 
a  mourning  garment ;  hence  they  haye  made  it  the  emblem  of  that  font 
regret,  that  tender  melancholy,  that  anxious  and  inconsolable  longing  after 
the  absent  and  beloved,  which  is  expressed  by  the  untranslatable  wok4 
mnuUtdei  and  they  call  the  Scabious  ''The  Flower  Saudade.' 

TO  THE  SGABIOUa  THB  TJJOIWER  OF  KfiGSET. 
JBOli  IBM  rOBTUOUXai  OV  BOBOSS  DB  BABBOS. 

Vem  ca,  miitha  coBupKB^uittbf 
Yam  tiiste  e  minwwa  Flor. 

Sweet,  mournful  flower,  companion  mine. 

Come  to  my  heart,  and  cherish'd  be : 
The  darksome  hue  of  grief  is  thine. 

But  grief  itself  abides  in  me. 

Beoeire  my  kiaa,  mj  cold,  sad  kin. 

Though  Melancholy 'a  seal  it  proire. 
It  glows  not  with  the  wannth  of  bliss^ 

But  yields  the  tenderness  of  loye. 

Where  did  my  loved  one  touch  thy  spray  P 

Where  didlier  lips  thy  petals  Uesa  P 
There,  too,  a  gentle  touch  rll  lay. 

There,  too,  an  earnest  kiss  rif  preM. 

She  sent  thee,  emUsm  of  regret. 

Her  heart's  interpreter  to  oe : 
Then  wither  not !    I'd  fam  forget 

That  love  can  fade,  frail  flower,  Eke  thee. 

As  beautiful  as  e'en  iiUm  art 

Is  she  to  whom  my  yowa  I  pay ; 
But  sad  my  fate,  if  in  bar  heart 

Loye,  With  iiy  bloom,  should  fiide  away. 

!Phfm,  wiien  she  eull'd  thee,  on  htf  hreait 
Wouldst  £un  hanre  died  thy  fragrant  death ; 

jfat  her  feet  would  count  me  Ueat 
To  sigh  away  my  latest  breath. 

Far  firam  the  shade  where  oft  to  woe 

Thee,  Zephyr  oame  firom  genial  skies. 
Thou  fofll'st— 4^ !  not  the  summer  dew^ 

But  tears  that  rain  60m  monmeis'  eyes. 

Ill-fated  flower  !-^yet  far  more  fraught 
Witii  grief  than  Mta^musi  be  aijr  doom ; 

S4y,  did  my  loved  one  tell  thee  nought. 
When  sending  me  thy  emblem  bloom? 

Couldst  thou  but  know  how  exquisite 

la  leye,  with  all  its  tenderness, 
Ita  timid  hqpe,  its  eahn  deU^t — 

3%e»,  ikem  its  sorrows  mightst  thou  guesa. 

•  Heaea  tiM  Viaich  eatt  the  Soabioa^  <TheWidb«ar  Ilower  :*  X»<f^ 
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What  haye  I  nid  P    Sweet  flower,  forget 

My  words,  or  from  the  world  oenoeal ; 
'Tib  treascm  to  fond  Love's  regret 

Its  hallow'd  myst'riefl  to  reyeaL 

Onr  next  eontribation  shall  be  from  the  Iriah,  a  language  far  moie 
foreign,  fiv  less  known,  we  apprehend,  to  the  majority  of  onr  readers, 
than  any  of  the  preceding  from  which  we  haye  tramuated,  though  it  is  the 
original  language  of  an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire ;  and  though,  its 
literature  is  ricn  and  yaried,  and  has  teemed  with  innumerable  poetey 
with  eyen  peaiafU-foets,  not  only  in  the  olden  times,  but  eyen  m 
modem  days.  England  has  been  proud  of  a  Bloomfield  and  a  Glare  ; 
but  Ireland  has  many  such,  who  in  their  unpatronised — ^nay,  con* 
temned,  but  most  expressive  mother-tongue,  have  poured  forth  myriads 
of  lays  full  of  sweetness,  feeling,  and  delicacrjr.  Alas !  they  have  beea 
mainly  preserved  only  in  the  memory  of  a  now  fast  emigrating  people ;  and 
are  thus  rapidly  dyin^  out  from  their  country,  like  autumn  leaves  floating 
down  the  stream  of  tmie  towards  the  gulf  of'^  oblivion.  One  specimen  we 
shall  extract  from  among  muoy  by  James  M'Cuairt  (A^gUeS,  Courtney), 
who  flourished  about  1712.  H!e  was  a  poor  blind  peasant,  born  in  Loath, 
but  residing  chiefly  in  Meath,  where  he  led  a  wandering  life,  supported  bj 
the  hospitauty  ana  benevolence  of  those  who,  understanding  Liah,  i^ypre- 
ciated  tne  poetic  talents  of  '  Blind  Courtney.'  ^  We  feel  that  we  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  sweetness  and  pathos  of  the  original :  but  notwithstandinff 
the  imperfections  of  our  translation,  we  will  ofler  it  as  a  ahamroekt  {;athered 
from  we  banks  of  one  of  Ireland's  best  known  and  most  historic  nvers. 

FABEWELL  TO  THE  B0T17E. 

IBOM  THB  mBH  OP  JAXB  M'OUAmT  (OB  OOUBTHn)* 

(A  Bhoin  a  bhid  aig  Boga  dearg.) 

Boyne  I*  red  Boya*s  ancient  river ! 

Thou  hast  seen  Ir's  championB  brave ; 
Tbon  hast  seen  the  flags  of  Eiv  er. 

Seen  Milesian  banners  wave. 
Boj^e !  the  gore  of  battle  dyed  thee. 

When  the  Tenian  warriors  came : 
Conn's  bold  dans  have  trode  beside  thee ; 

Thou  hast  heard  Art's  honoured  name. 

Bovne!  o'er  thv  translucent  water 

Did  0'Neils,T  red-handed,  reign : 
Boyne!  in  day  of  strife  and  slanghter 

Thou  hast  seen  thy  nobles  slain. 
Thousand  summers  gave  thee  gktry, 
^  Thousand  springs  their  fresh  perfiune ; 

Post  thou,  B(^grow  old  an/hoax7/ 

After  all  those  years  of  bloomP 

Bovne !  thou'st  seen  proud  coursers  bounding, 

Bein'd  by  gallants'  skilful  hand : 
Harp  and  song  thou'st  heard  resounding   . 

'Mid  the  games  of  sportive  band. 
Boyne!  once  lofed by  bards  and  sages. 

Speak  from  thy  dark  eddies ! — say  I 
Hast  thou  lost  the  bosst  of  agesP 

Hast  thou  seen  thy  wealth  decay  P 

*  Biif/a,  or  Boa,  the  red-haired,  an  andent  Iriah  queen  (in  the  fint  eentu^ 
drowned  in  the  Boyne,  named  after  her.  Ir  and  Xiver,  eons  of  ]fi]em% 
landed  fhnn  Spain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bovne,  about  1000  yean  before  Cliriit 
The  jFbfiMm^  troops  of  Unn,  the  original  of  MTherson's  fiotitioas  Fk^:  thiy 
looriahednptotheendofthethinloentaxy.  Cbmi,  of  thehandredbattiee(Mooad 
oentmy),  waned  with  the  King  of  Leinster.  Aft  was  his  son,  and  aftuiiaids 
kinff. 

Tf  Tbeaonthem  O'Neih,  demndantsofNinl,  King  of  Inland:  the  oognsaaoesf 
the  race  is  a  red,  or  bloody  haad. 
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Still  thjr  finny  tribes  posseflsmffy 

Still  thy  phim^  BfFimmen  me. 
Farewell,  Boyne !  reeeive  the  blessing 

Offer'd  from  true  heart  to  thee. 
"While  the  weary  miles  I  measure. 

From  thy  margin  far  removed, 
Boyne !  I  leave  uee  all  my  treasure — 

'Tis  the  dust  of  those  I  foved. 

In  their  graves  beside  thee  sleeping, 

Tender  friends,  dear  kindred,  lie : 
Boyne !  I  leave  them  to  thy  keeping, 

Ijeave  them  thus  with  bitter  sigh ; 
Soon  to  death's  cold  shadows  hurried. 

Youths  and  maids  in  short-Hved  bloom,  . 

There  with  wrinkled  age  are  buried — 

Blessings  rest  upon  their  tomb ! 

Ye,  still  left  me  'mid  the  living. 

Ere  to  bleak  Tyrone  I  we^. 
Hear  my  parting  accents  giving 

Blessf^  to  «^  fiiithfa  M^nd. 
Ye,  religion's  hallow'd  preadiers ! 

Ye,  in  gay  and  generous  youth ! 
Ye,  in  age,  life's  moral  teachers ! 

Take  my  blessings,  breath'd  in  truth. 

Ye  who  dwell  where  trees  and  mosses 

Cast  o'er  Dowth  Iheir  verdant  veils ! 
Ye  at  Kenlis  of  the  crosses ! 

Ye  at  Tredagh  of  the  sails ! 
Though  far  hence  I  must  remove  me. 

Constant,  still,  shall  mein'ry  prove : 
Blessing  be  on  all  who  love  me ! 

Blessmgs  be  on  all  I  love  I* 

From  the  stately  muse  of  the  Latin  tongue,  we  will  seek  our  next 
flower,  the  nunthfltSke, — ^not  the  wintry  snowdrop,  (Qulanikus  nivaUs,) 
but  the  Zeucoian  oiUvum  that  waves  tne  pure  wmte  beUs,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  popular  name,  to  the  zephyrs  of  May. 

ON  SBEXNG  SOXB  BEAUTIFUL  OIBL8  PLATmO  WITH  SNOW. 
VBOM  THB  LATIN  IK  PASKHUBST'B  JUVSHHIA. 

Cmn  nive  ludetu,  pun  nive  candidiores. 

With  snow  ye  sport,  njmphs  fairer  than  the  snow ! 
Would  ye  your  playthmg^  silent  teachings  know  P 
See !  in  your  hands  how  soon  it  melts  away, — 
So  soon  the  brightest  beauty  must  decay.  * 

The  sunny-haired  muse  of  ancient  Gbreece  opens  to  us  the  pa^es  of  her 
varied  anthology ;  we  will  take  from  it  a  simple  and  tonehing  epitaph ;  let 
it  twine  in  our  wreath  as  an  tupkodel,  such  as  the  Gieeka  ofola  loved  to 
strew  on  the  graves  of  their  dead. 

EPITAPH. 

nam  tbm  obhk  of  dioscobidks,  nr  xhb  asthologt  or  ooxsijjmm  oiPEALim. 

n<vr<  Kopac  Kol  murt  Birw  Aii^/unn  rtKotwtu    k.  r.  X. 

Five  of  the  manly  sex,  five  of  the  fair, 
Didymon's  spouse,  the  matron  Bito,  bare, 

*  Ihwthf  near  Drogheda :  an  ancient  sepulcliTal  cave,  or  hollow  nurand,  is  to 
he  seen  there.  Kenlit,  now  KellB,  in  Meatii,  where  remain  some  fine  old  acoJ^tined 
croBBOs.  ^fVedi^Ay  Drogheda.  We  wrote  down  the  or^jud  Irish  of  the  poem  above' 
truidated  fitim  the  recitation  of  an  aged  man,  named  Richard  Walsh,  a  blaokmith, 
near  Navan,  (Heath,)  fiuniliariy  called  '  Walah  the  antiquarian.'  His  love  of  Iridi 
antiqnitiei^  hiiBtoiy,  and  poetiy;  have  elevated  his  mind  above,  his  station.  Ha 
na^St  be  termed  '  the  Iriui  Old  Mortality,'  inch -is  his  delight  in  saandung  among 
anoifint  tombs,  to  decipher  and  cc^y  the  mutSatod  issariptioiis. 
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Maternal  ricbeslnmii^t  to  her  no  gaoi— ^ 
Of  all  her  oflGraTiiig,  bom  to  her  in  vaan, 
Kone  t^  gpooa  nv^ier's  dying  monientB  Ueit, 
But  stran^rs  hod  her  in  her  graye  to  rest. 

Our  laflt  contribution 'shall  be  the  translation  of  a  lament  for  the  dea;& 
of  the  uniyersally  regretted  and  beloved  Frinoeas  Charlotte, — (she  for 
whom  a  nation  mourned  as  one  individual  ovot  a  sister  or  daughter*) — a 
lament  mitten  in  'Hebrew,  by  a  Jew,  resident  in  England;  and  thus  we 
terminate  our  garland  with  .a  spray  of  the  wemng  wiltow,  on  which  the 
Hebrew  exiles  nung  their  harps  ma  foreign  land. 

LAHEHT  VOR  THE  PBINCESS  CHA3ELL0TTE. 
JFBOM.  TBM  HKBBIW. 

Woe,  daughter,  woe !  Britannia  mourn  and  weep ! 
Weep  for  the  royal,  beautilul,  aftd  young ! 
Weep  for  her  b«iuty,  faded  in  its  lloom ; 
Cry  from  the  bn^en  wall,  mourn  o'er  her  tomb ! 

Wail,  Britain !  for  the  stroke  that  smiteth  fliee ; 
The  breach  upon  thy  wall  is  wider  rent ; 
Thy  sorrows  are  enlarged,  thy  groanings  fill 
The  air,  and  through  uie  hearer's  bosom  thrilL 

She  flourished,  Charlotte,  like  a  pleasant  vine, 
That  beiars  a  springing  branch  of  joy  and  pride; 
And  in  her  worth  aspuing  up  tow  rds  heaven. 
Smiles  on  the  budding  fruit,  to  bless  her  given. 

Woe !  woe ! — ^thcgrape^  ere  ripen'd,  is  pluck'd  off. 
And  she,  the  yine,--l£e  green  and  gKmins  vine. 
Made  desolate — ^a  sudden  stroke  hath  sped : 
Cut  down  together,  fruit  and  vine  axe  dead. 

l^e  princes  of  the  earth,  I  pray  for  them ; 
I  praj  that  they  in  righteousness  may  dweH ; 
So  with  long  life  and  honour  be  they  crown'd. 
And  not  a  breach  upon  their  wall  be  found. 

Eternal  One !  who  miehty  works  dost  show ! 
Sepair^  we  pray,  ihu  breach  thj  will  hath  made ; 
Say  to  the  mint — *  Cast  off  thy  doubt  and  feat !' 
And  heal  the  hearts  thou  seest  mourning  here. 

Nine  are  our  votive  ofieringa ;  nine,  the  sacre4  number  of  the  muses ; 
nine*f(n%ign  flowers,  eadbi  tnmsplanted  from  a  different  sdl; — so,  with 
something  like  a  superstitious  hc^  in  thejM*»f%e  of  the  number,  we  tender 
ojxt  Eloreal '  Ennead.' 


ZEE  SHABK  AND  HIS  CARTILA6IN0FS  COUSINS. 

Par  as  the  breeze  can  bear  or  billowB  foam, 

All  mas  their  kingdom,  and  6ach  dime  their  home. 

Tnnaorii  qnoiMnun  omreiitem  in  utons  ora 
Aate  Oami  hBpanm  Oaymhmt  ranit 
At  Lepus ;  in  me  omnia  toim,  peiagiqiie  lapina  «s^ 
Fonriton  et  Gceli,  si  Canit  astra  tenet. 

AuBQzr.  Lib,  i.  An$hok  Orme. 

AS  free  as  a  bird  says  the  proverb,  looomotive,  a  vigoroas  tail  ibr  a  pta- 

aa  free  as  a  fish  say  we ;  for  if  ton,  and  cerebral  energy  in  lieu  of 

fiah  be  not  their  own  masters,  who  steam,  the  sea  ofiers  itMlf  aa  a  nil> 

a>»  P^  No  o^Ker  creature  haa  half  the  road  of  oommunieatLcm  and  truunoit 

ftcifitiea  for  shifting  mnyrten  and  in  every  directi(»,  and  fiie  NorliK  or 

flhttmg  dosBicile  that  he  has.  Eov^  SooUi  fde  la  the  only  iiafcual  «-*- 

udlBdwithabodyiBiMMifApeitei  ainnB  to  the  jouoMj*    Mm 
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\\  fbf  few,  frbn 
Yarioos  let0  and  hindrsnces,  care  to 
TBgabondiBe  at  will,  and  of  these, 
ifewer  still  possess  tJie  means  of  in^ 
dnlging  their  fimcies — yachts. — 
The  yacht  animal  enjoys  himself,  no 
*  doubt,  cruising  about  the  hiffh  seas 
for  amusement;  but  this  ptoasnre 
Bas  risks,  as  well  as  obvious  limits. 
Sqnalls  may  upset  or  whirlpools  ein« 
gmf  the  frail  eraft ;  the  masts  may 
be  struck  by  lightning,  the  keel 
by  smJc  rocks;  her  nidder  may 
be  carried  away;  her  sails  torn  to 
ribbons;  her  nln  melt  in  the  red 
glare  of  fire  on  board;  or  if  she  ad- 
Tentnre  too  far  in  northern  latitudes, 
the  crew  is  liable  to  incarceration, 
and  fortunate  if,  after  six  months' 
bumping,  'nipping,'  and  crashing, 
ihey  oring  her  off  at  last,  and  manage 
to  escape  white  bears,  famine,  and 
w  icy  grp'e.  Besides  these  liabili- 
ties to  misdkief,  the  wants  of  those 
on  board  compel  constant  forced 
halts ;  here  for  coal,  there  for  water, 
and  sundiy  running  into  harbour 
m  dirty  weather  to  uie  delay  of  the 
ship's  Toyage ;  all  which  '  touchinga' 
in  order  to  '  go'  must  retard  a  si^ 
in  its  passas e  firom  InduB  to  the  Pole 


In  birds,  wings  supply  the  plaoe 
■ad  gieath'  exowd  the  efficiency  of 
mils;  bat  eren  wings  hare  their 
limitations  of  action,  and  are  also 
subject  to  many  mishaps.  Birds  can 
Bother  soar  towards  hearen,  nor 
skim  across  the  waters  without  being 
continually  made  sensible  of  this; 
the  stoutest  uinion  caimot  Icmg  beat 
tile  icy  air  oi  high  latitudes,  and  re* 
Biain  uanumbed;  thus  high  and  no 
hi^cr  may  the  ea^  M*onaut  mount; 
and  among  birds  of  paasi^  how 
many  thousands  die  in  transit  to  an- 
other continent,  who,  trusting,  like 
Icarus,  to  uncertain  wines,  drop  into 
and  corer  whole  roods  of  ocean  with 
iheir  feathery  carcases. 

Quadrupeos  again,  are  even  more 
lesteicted  in  wandering  orer  the 
earth;  natural  obstacle  are  eonti- 
maBy  presenting  so  many  bars  to 
ptogress  in  admniee;  the  dry  and 
tkinty  desert  whore  no  -water  is ; 
inaecMnbl*  nunr-eappMl  mouiftak 
ridges ;  the-  impenetrable  sereen  of 
ftwest  trees;  ^e  broad  lake;  the 
liqlbtdable  and  rapid  rivOT;  the  im- 
passable line  of  a  seargirt  shore ;  any 
of  these  impediments  are  enou^  to 
keep  beasts  witiua  an  area  of  ]i6  Tery 


great  range.  Thus  it  fares  with  all 
creatures,  deni^sens  of  either  esoth  or 
air ;  but  none  of  these  obstacles  im- 
pede the  aetiyitr  of  fish.  They  may 

through  tiie  boundless  expanse  of 
waters:  and  in  defiance  of  trade- 
winds  and  storms,  trayerse  the  open 
seas  at  eyery  season,  unchecked; 
surrounded  on  aU  sides  with  suitable 
food,  and  finding  at  different  depths 
a  temperature  alike  congenial  to 
health  and  comfort,  whether  in  the 
torrid  or  the  honen  zone.  Some  of 
&e  scaly  tribe,  to' whom  fresh  water 
is  not  less  palatable  than  salt  or 
brackish,  may  eyen  go  far  inland; 
visit  without  *  Guide' Jakes  hitherto 
undescried  by  tourists,  or  follow,  h  la 
Bruce,  the  meanderings  of  some 
mighty  riter  firam  the  mouth  up  to 
its  sources.  Supported  in  a  fluid  of 
nearly  the  same  specific  gvayibr  as 
themselyes,  tiid  upper  portion  of  the 
body  throws  no  wei(^t  up<m  tiie 
lower,  and  weariness  is  impossible. 
Where  there  is  no  &tague,  repose 
becomes  unnecessary,  and  accord- 
ii^ly  we  find  these  denizens  of  the 
deep,  like  their  *  mobile  mother,'  the 
-sea, '  who  rdls,  and  -kXSb,  and  roUs, 
and  still  goes  roflhy  on,'  are  neyer 
perfectly  at  rest,  when  all  the  day 
has  been  passed  in  swimming,  and 
the  evening  paddled  out  in  sport, 
away  float  Aese  everiasting  voyagers 
in  a  luxurious  hydrostatic  bed;  and 
are  borne  through  the  night  wher- 
eyer  the  current  chances  to  carry 
them ;  and,  with  only  an  occasional 
instinctiye  gulj^ng  for  a  mouthful 
<^  air  to  lij^enish  the  exhausted 
swim-bladd€T,  on  they  go  till  eariy 
'  dawn,  bursting  upon  a  pair  of  un- 
protected eye-balls,  ^yes  the  owners 
thoreof  timely  •  notice  to  descend 
deeper,  and  to  strike  out  fins  tuid 
tail  in  whateyer  direction  waking 
thouj^ts  may  sunest.  To  such 
tourists  Madame  de  Stael's  defini- 
tion of  trttyel,  Le  «oyaye,  mn  triste 
pimtit,  cannot  of  course  ^VVfy- 
Their  whole  journey  tiirough  file  is 
indeed  siDgalarly  placid,  conducing 
to  health,  and  extreme  longeyity ;  for 
though  it  be  not  abscdutely  true  as 
affirmed  by  Aristotle,  that  fish  haye 
no  diseases  or  'plagues,'  it  neyer- 
theless  is  certain  uat  htfge  fish, 
adeauately  vupplied  with  liule  oifl^B 
for  rood,  well  armed  and  capable  of 
defending  thmsehea  against  greats 
catfiHiHiii  willMya  several  eentunos— 
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a  Neetonan  m,  to  which  immunitf 
from  sudden  <£Ange8  of  temiwratiire, 
aa  well  as  a  secmd  sufficiency  of 
wholesome  diet,  together  with  meir 
well-known  hahit  of  takine  things 
coolly,  no  doubt  materiafly  con- 
tribute. ,  So  long  a  period  allowed 
for  growth,  and  such  a 'fine  field  too 
for  deyelopement  as  the  open  sea 
affords,  readily  explain  the  enor- 
mous size  reached  oy  some  fish  of 
rapacity  in  their  yaat  domains,  and 
particiuarly  by  those  ocean  pirates, 
the  dreaded  and  dreadful  sharks; 
who,  according  to  the  authorities, 
though  '  oyerwnelmed  with  cruelty,' 
yet '  come  to  nomisfortune  like  other* 
fish ;  whose  eyes  swell  with  fatness ; 
who  do  even  as  they  list;  growing 
up  like  wild  beasts,  aurcStiptovwrts, 
the  terror  of  nayigators  and  the 
scourge  of  the  deep ! 

The  ancients  haye  left  us  many 
lively  repreaentations  of  the  san- 
guinary proceedings  of  these  ill- 
omened  Squali,  whose  reignof  terror, 
after  four  thousand  years  of  histori- 
cal renown,  remains  as  firmly  esta- 
blished over  the  waters  as  ever.  In 
early  times,  several  different  species 
of  snarks  were  confounded,  ana  sup- 
posed identical,  but  as  knowledge 
of  the  sea  and  its  marine  stores  has 
increased,  it  is  now  ascertained  be- 
yond controversy  that  these  cartila* 
ginotts  monsters,  all  of  whom  are 
uie  same  in  daring  and  voracity,  and 
terrible  according  to  their  size  and 
strength,  are  of  various  species. 
Under  the  heading '  Canicula,  Pliny 
relates,  in  his  usiud  pleasant  style, 
the  proceedings  of  one  of  these, 
evidently  our  Tope,  the  Squalus 
milandra  of  the  French,  Ia  Samiola 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where,  by  the 
way,  they  still  abound,  to  the  terror 
ana  detnment  alike  of  Italian  and 
Maltese  boatmen.  Thouffh  this 
Canicula  averages  but  iwd^e  feet, 
he  is  equal  to  the  gigantic  white 
shark  in  cyncpie  impudence  and 
rapacity ;  he  has  often  been  knowii 
to  seize  sailors  standing  beside  their 
craft,  and  tardy  bathers  still  in  their 
shirts.  The  poor  pearl  divers  of  the 
Indian  seas  have  particular  reason 
to  dread  his  approach;  and  the 
method  anciently  adopted  by  them 
to  evade  his  jaws  is  verjr  similar  to 
^what  the  black  population  of  the 
east  foUow  to  the  present  day,  and 
generally  with  complete  success. 

The  dyren,  says  Pliny,  tbat  use  to 


pladge  down  into  the  lea,  are  annoyed 
very  much  with  a  number  of  Sea-boimda 
that  oome  about  them,  and  put  them  in 
great  jeopardie  ....  mudi  ado  tiu^ 
have  and  hard  hold  with  these  honnd- 
fishes,  for  they  lay  at  their  bellies  and 
loinea,  at  their  heeles,  and  snap  at  everie 
part  of  their  bodies  that  they  can  per- 
ceive to  be  white.  The  onely  way  and 
remedie  is  to  make  head  directly  afiront 
them,  and  to  begin  with  them  first,  and 
so  to  terrific  them ;  for  >  they  aze  not  so 
terrible  to  a  man  as  they  are  as  fraid  of 
him  againe.  Thus  within  the  deepe 
they  be  iodifferently  even  matched ;  but 
when  the  dyvers  mount  up  and  rise 
againe,  above  water,  then  tiiere  is  some 
odds  betweene,  and  the  man  hath  the 
disadvantage,  and  is  in  ^Ae  most  dann- 
ger,  by  reason  that  whiles  he  labonretk 
to  get  out  of  the  water  he  fiuleth  of 
meanes  to  encounter  with  the  beast 
against  the  streame  and  souxges  of  the 
water,  and  therefore  his  only  reooCkroe  is 
to  have  helpe  and  aid  from  bis  fSBUowes 
in  the  ship ;  for  haying  a  oord  tied  at 
one  end  about  his  BhonlSorB,  he  straaneth 
it  with  his  left  hand  to  give  eigne  of 
what  daunffer  he  is  in,  whues  he  main- 
taineth  fight  with  the  right,  by  taking 
into  it  his  puncheon  with  a  sharp  pointi 
and  BO  at  the  other  end  they  draw  him 
to  them ;  and  they  need  otherwise  to 
pull  and  hale  him  but  softly;  many, 
when  he  is  neere  once  to  the  ahip^ 
unless  they  give  him  a  sodaine  jerke, 
and  snatch  him  up  quickly,  they  may 
be  sure  to  see  him  worried  anddevoored 
before  their  fiwe ;  yea,  and  when  he  is 
at  the  point  to  be  pludred  in>,  and  even 
now  ready  to  go  abourd,  he  is  many 
times  caught  away  out  of  his  fellowes 
hands,  if  he  hemr  himself  not  the 
better,  and  put  his  own  good  will  to 
the  helpe  of  them  within  the  ship,  by 
plueking  up  his  legges  and  gathcoiag 
bis  body  nimbly  togither,  round  as  it 
wereinabalL  Well  may  some  from  ship- 
bourd  proke  at  the  dogges  aforesaid  with 
forkes ;  others  thrust  at  them  witii  trout 
speares  and  such  like  weapons,  and  afl 
never  the  neare ;  so  crafty  and  caateloos 
is  this  foule  beast,  to  get  undsrthe  vei^ 
belly  of  the  bark,  and  so  feed  upon  their 
comrade  in  safetie. 

The  portraits  of  two  other  special 
besides  the  Canicula  have  been  to 
well  delineated  by  the  ancienta,  as 
to  render  the  reeognition  of  the 
originals  perfectly  ea^,  and  exempt 
from  anyposaibihty  or  mistake.  One 
of  theae  is  the  Saw^fish  of  modem 
writers,  described  by  Aristotle  under 
the  name  of  PristUt  and  by  Flpy 
under  the  Latin  synonym  Sftrm. 
The  saw,  or  rake,  of  this  shark  is  at 
first  a  simple   cartilaginous  body. 
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porreot  from  the  eyes,  and  extending 
sometimes  fifteen  feet  beyond  them. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  develonment 
it  is  protected  in  a  leathery  sneath, 
but  hardening  gradually  as  the  os- 
sific  deposition  proceeds,  its  toothed- 
sides  at  length  pierce  the  tough 
integument ;  the  derra  flings  away 
the  scabbard,  and,  after  a  very  little 
practice,  becomes  a  proficient  in  the 
use  of  his  weapon,  and  always  ready 
for  instant  assault  upon  anybody  or 
anything  that  may  or  may  not  ofier 
molestation.  Thus  formidaolyarmed, 
and  nothing  daunted,  the  larger  and 
fiercer  the  adrersaiT,  the  more  ar- 
dently the  Serra  desires  to  join 
battle ;  above  all,  the  destruction  of 
the  whale  seems  to  occupy  eyery 
thought,  and  to  stimulate  to  yalor- 
ous  deeds ;  no  sooner  is  one  of  these 
unwieldy  monsters  descried  rolling 
through  the  billowB,  than  our  oxpert 
S€»-fencer  rushes  to  tiie  oonnict, 
and,  taking  care  to  ayoid  the  sweep 
of  his  opponent's  tremendous  tail, 
soon  effects  his  purpose,  by  stabbing 
the  luckless  leyiatnian  at  all  points, 
till  he,  exhausted  by  loss  of  olood, 
dies  at  last  anemic,  like  Seneca  in 
the  bath.  Martyns  relates  a  fight 
off  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  he  wit- 
nessed from  a  distance ;  not  daring 
to  approach  the  spot,  while  the  fac- 
titious rain,  spouted  up  firom  the 
yents  of  the  ennged  sea  mammal, 
poured  down  again,  in  torrents  suffi- 
cient to  swamp  a  boat,  oyer  the 
liquid  battle  field.  He  watched 
them  a  long  time  as  they  feinted, 
sktrmished,  or  made  an  onslaught ; 
now  wheeling  off,  but  only  to  turn 
and  renew  the  charge  witn  double 
fury.  Foul  weather  however  coming 
on,  he  did  not  see  the  final  result  of 


the  fray;  but  the  sailors  affirmed 
tiiat  such  scenes  were  common 
enough  to  them,  and  generally 
ended  in  the  death  of  the  wlmle ;  that 
when  he  was  in  extremist  the  victor 
would  tear  out  and  carry  away  the 
tongue — ^the  only  part  he  cared  foiv— - 
andthat  on  his  departure  they  tiiem- 
s^ves  drew  near,  and  enjoyed  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  huge  carcase. 
The  other  weU-defined  Saualus  of  ^ 
the  ancients  is  the  zv^oBna-ot  Ovpitai,  * 
the  Marseilles  Jew-nsh,*theBalance- 
^i^,  the  Hammer-fish,  and  were 
these  not  aliases  enough  already, 
the  T-fish  might  be  suggested  as  an 
appronriate  synonym  to  add  to  the 
rest,  tne  form  of  this  letter  suiting 
the  outline  of  the  fish  to  a  tittle. 
The  down  stroke  Represents  the 
body,  and  the  horizontal  bar  at 
top  the  singular  transverse  head,  at 
the  opposite  extremes  of  which  two 
very  salient  yellow  eyes  are  situated, 
conunan^nff  from  ^eir  position  an 
extensive  fimd  of  vision.  When  any- 
thing occurs  to  ruffle  the  temper  of 
the  savage  monster,  these  jaundiced 
eye-baQs  suddenly  change  to  a  blood- 
red  hue,  and  rem,  furiously  glaring, 
in  their  projecting  orbits;  the  portal 
of  the  mouth  opens,  and  a  huge 
human  tongue,  swollen,  inflamed, 
and  papillated,  surrounded  by  a 
whole  armoury  of  rending  teeth,  is 
thrust  forth,  presenting  to  view  a 
creature  so  strange,  hideous,  and 
malevolent,  that  nothing  in  nature 
can  be  compared  to  him.  The  do- 
mestic eirde  of  the  Squalus  zygana 
numbers  every  year  twenty-four 
new  members ;  this  fearful  fecundity 
of  the  mother  is  providentially  kept 
in  check  by  the  violent  decease  of 
most  of  the  young  in  cunabulis,t  for 


*  So  called  from,  a  supposed  resemblanoe  to  the  hoad-dresa  worn  by  the  Jews  of 
that  plaoe. 

f  This  tender  period  of  life  seems  in  all  creatures  one  of  extreme  danser.    The 
melancholy  theme  of  haby  mortality  has  been  finely  touched  upon  by  Yirgd  : — 
'  Sudden  there  rose  along  the  Stygian  coasts. 
The  sadly  wailing  ciy  St  infiuit  ghosts ; 
From  wann  and  milky  boeoms  rudely  torn. 
And  life's  young  hopes,  who  wandered  there  forlorn. 
Nipt  in  their  prime,  the  days  of  darkness  came. 
And  gave  their  slenider  bodies  to  the  flame.' — MS.  TnmtiMion. 
In  Virgil's  tim^  there  were  no  statistical  reports,  and  the  per  oentage  of  infiuit 
mortality  was,  doubtless,  hx  greater  than  in  our  own ;  yet,  even  now,  the  reader 
will  be  startled  to  learn,  that  full  thirty-five  per  oeni,  of  ul  that  are  bom  die  under 
<M»  years  of  age.    Well,  then,  may  society  bless  the  efforts  of  those  useful  and 
philanthropic  men  of  a  noble  profissnon  who  hare  at  length  succeeded  In  establish* 
mg  a  hospital^  in  London  expressly  for  sick  children,  and  are  now  lookmg  to  tiie 
publio  for  funds  to  support  and  maintun  it.    Kay  some  who  read  our  trifling  article 
not  forget  this  seriously  suggestive  note  !  and  may  their  pious  labours  prosper ! 

X  Hospital  to  8ldkGUUi«D,OrialOnBood-slreet. 
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these  little  cacodemons^untangiitby 
theirparents  orDr.  Watts  tooonnider 
it  at  all '  a  shameful  sight  for  SqucUi 
of  one  familj  lo  snarl,  and  snap,  and 
bite/  commit  the  most  oold-biooded 
fratricides,  and  even  eat  one  another, 
proh  pndar  I  "without  any  remorse ; 
oesides  this,  when  grown-up  relations 
come  on  a  visit,  me  young  set  aro 
not  secure  from '  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death,'  for  a  single  moment, 
*Baye  when  directly  under  the  pater- 
nal nose ;  as  a  natural  oonaequenoe, 
few  of  the  nefarious  brood  survive 
childhood,  or  ever  attain  to  full  ma- 
turity of  size  and  malice.  Of  such 
as  escape  infantine  dangers,  many 
in  after-life  fall  victims  in  hostile 
eoicounters  widi  larger  congeners; 
in  particular  with  the  white  shark. 
The  average  length  of  the  8.  zyycena 
is  only  eight  or  nine  feet,  but  he 
does  not  fear  to  confront  the  power- 
f ul  Eequih  himself,  and  fight  hun  too, 
with  such  pludc^resQlution,'and  fury, 
that  though  the  greatly  superior 
weight  of  the  other  lU^  length  prevails, 
the  victor  does  not  leave  the  bloody 
battle-field  scatheless,  but  like  a  se- 
cond Pyrrhus,  with  the  oonvictioB 
that  one  more  such  ocmquest  would 
undo  him.  We  never  sawany  of  these 
sea-termagants  aUve  and  in  actios, 
and  must  therefore  refer  the  reader 
for  full  particulars  to  M.  Lacepkle, 
who  had  that  advantage ;  but  to  jud^ 
from  simdnr  recentfy  dead  sped- 
mens,  with  mut  down,  tsil  at  rest,  the 
hammer  head  resting  on  the  pave^ 
ment,  and  one  eye  ^y  to  be  seen 
at  a  time,  she  was  quite  ill-looking 
enough  to  justify  belief  in  all  that 
biographers  have  recorded  against 
her. 

These  are  the  only  three  sharks  of 
which  the  ancients  have  left  us  any 
discriminative  aooeunt,  thonsh  they 
doubtless  wereacquainted  wiw  many 
others  frequenting  southern  seas.  It 
must  have  been  one  of  this  gieantic 
race,  and  nrobably  the  white  shark, 
to  which  Oppian  refers  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  mth  MaUeatic 


The  gashed  and  gozy  < 

at  full  lengtb,  a  ghastly  n»ectaf(de !  is 
even  yet  an  object  of  reooil  and  super- 
stitiouB  dread.    A  vaffue  fear  of  ven- 
geanoe  keeps  awhile  tiie  meet  coxioui 
of  the  captors  aloof;  at  length  sooie 
ventore  to  approach ;   one  man  looks 
into  the  gigantic  jaws,  and  sees  a  triple 
tier  of  polidied  and  pointed  teeth  ;  ano- 
ther wonders  at  the  width  of  back ;  a 
third  admires  the  hereulean  mould  of 
the  lately  terrible  tail ;  bat  a  landsman, 
beholding  the  unsis^tly  fish  at  a  distanffn, 
exdaims — '  May  the  earthy  whk^  I  now 
feel  under  me,  and  whidi  baa  hitherto 
supplied  my  daily  wants^  receive  when  I 
vield  it,   my  latest  bieatii,   frtun  her 
bosom.    Preserve  me,  oh  Jupiter  \  h<om 
such  perils  as  this,  and  be  pleased  to 
accept  my  offBrings  to  thee  from  dry 
land.    Hay  no  thin  plank  interpose  an 
nnoertain  protection  between  me  and 
the  boiatorous  deep.    Preserve  me,  Oh 
Neptune !  from  the  tenors  of  the  dang 
atorm,  and  may  I  no^  as  the  amge 
dadies  over  the  deck,  be  ever  cast  oat 
amidst  the  unseen  perils  that  peoole  the 
abyss ;  'twere  punishment  enoogn  for  a 
mortal  to  be  tossed  about  unaepulchred 
on  the  waves,  but  to  become  the  pastoie 
of  a  fish,  and  to  fill  the  foul  maw  of  sodi 
a  ravenous  monster  as  I  now  behold, 
would  add  tenfold  honor  to  such  a  lot  V* 

We  participate  entirely  with  this 
landsman  in  nearir^  detestation  of 
sharks,  well  remembering  the  mixed 
awe,  interest  and  disgiut  insnired 
by  the  view  of  a  white  shark,  albeit^ 
a  small  <me  for  the  species,  captured 
after  a  furious  resistance  off  the 
Thmmy  fishery  of  Palermo  in  the 
lyight,  and  brought  in  next  morning 
by  the  sailors,  at  the  market  boor. 
Dozens  of  ccdoesal  thunnies,  ala- 
longas,  pelamyds,  and  sword-fish, 
lay  that  mommg  scarce^  noticed: 
the  object  of  general  attraction  was 
the  dread  <Canesca,  whose  mangled 
body  was  stretehed  by  its^  in  the 
middle  of  the  Plao^,  surrounded  br 
an  appalled  yet  admiring  thronjr,  all 
loudl  m  excuunations  and  inqxuriefi^ 
The  men  who  ha<^  secured  the  fish, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  night's  toil,  smoked  their  pipes 


*  There  was  no  museum  at  Padua  in  Oppian's  day,  or  he  would,  after  sudi  * 
recital  as  the  above^  no  doubt  have  introduoed  hia  readeFS  to  the  shark  ohamhar  of 
this  institution  {  a  hmff,  loffy  saloon,  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  reoeptioa  fi 
the  different  species  which  infest  the  Mediterranean.  The  viator's  firat  Bsnitinaa 
on  entering  this  Saile  det  iZe^^utfu  are  not  comfortable.  A  wh<de  troop  of  these  SbD 
creatures^  admirably  preserved,  and  sumended  by  slight  invisible  wires  finaa  tka 
ceiling,  appear  alive  each  hungiy  daunant  eyeing  the  intnider's  peraoa  for  a 
moment  <in  gran  repoae^'  before  he  makea  a  sadden  daah,  and  *  svralkwa  bin af 
quick.' 
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oomplaoeniiy*  and  gave  the  psrtioa- 
lara  of  tibe  capture  to  thoae  wko 
pressed  round  eagerly  to  hear  the 
eseitine  tale.  li^meA,  of  eoorae. 
Bungled  laigely  in  the  orowd — when 
were  they,  of  the  lower  elaes,  erer 
abs^it  from  any  speotacle  of  horror  P 
and  accordingly,  with  either  an  in- 
&nt  in  arms,  or  datching  a  child  by 
the  hand,  they  pointed  ont  the  fisn 
to  their  equally  excited  neighbours, 
and  with  many  fierce  gesticolationB 
called  him  'bruto,*  'aeelerato^*  'il 
Nerone  deipeaei,*  and  other  oonyen- 
tional  names  of  abuse  for  a  shark  in 
Sicily;  everybody  was  exclaiming, 
everybo^  rejoicing  oyer  his  destruc- 
tion. '  J^ceoia  Bepfo  ;  we  haye  him, 
yon  see  at  last»'  said  one  of  the  crew 
to  a  nearing  boatswain,  lust  come 
into  the  mimcet.  '  Buon  giomo  a 
lei,  I  make  you  my  bow,  sir,'  said 
the  other,  doffing  nis  red  worsted 
cap  to  the  fish;  '  we  are  all  happy 
to  see  yon  on  shore ;  i^r  this  you 
will  not  inyade  la  camera  della 
morte*  and  make  a  way  for  the 
thunny  to  slip  through  our  fingers 
again.  '  No,  indeed,  my  lads,  now 
we  really  hare  him,  you  may  mend 
your  nets  with  something  Hke  a 
sense  of  security.'  '  Par  !&oco  and 
St.  Anthony !  will  yoa  tell  me,  sir, 
where  you  haye  put  the  flannel 
drawers  you  took  from  out  of  my 
felucca,  as  ihey  were  drying  on  Sun- 
day last,  five  mmutes  after(£useppe'8 
legs  were  out  of  them  P'  '  Cane  mo- 
leSetto — accursed  hound — where'a 
my  brother's  hand  ^ou  snapped  off 
as  he  was  washing  it  oyer  the  side 
of  his  boat,  not  a  week  ago  P'  '  Caro 
lei  I  did  jou  now  chance  to  swallow 
Padre  Giacoomo's  poodle,  whidi  dis- 
appeared so  suddenly  the  day  before 
yesterday,  as  he  was  swimming  to 
^ore  with  his  master's  stick  r — 
'  Grentlemen,'  said  the  master  boat- 
man, and  proprietor  of  the  Caneeea, 
'you  will  get  more  out  of  him  by 
looking  into  him,  than  by  aridng 
unanswered  questions ;  so  neie,  my 
lads,'  addressing  two  of  his  men, 
'wash  his  head  and  giUs  weO,  and 
diow  that  gentleman  oursetf— he  is 
not  so  smaU  aGanesca  ae  he  is  pleased 
to  think.' 

The  clean  water  soon  brought  out 
the  features,  as  the  blood  and  ooze 


wereremoyed;  and  tibioa^  the  e(^ 
lapsed  eye-bails,  unsupported  as  ia 
liie,  no  longer  shot  menacing  i^bmoea 
from  their  cartilaginous  pivots,  but 
feU  bade. opaque  and  dimmed  into 
the  sockets,  an  expression  anjthin^ 
but  amiable  was  still  exhibited  ia 
their  barred  pupUs  of  Minerva  gray. 
The  whole  forehead  was  bathed  with 
that  phosphorescent  mucus  or  jdly 
which  giyes  this  fish  its  luminoas 
and  spectral  appearance,  when  teea 
in  the  dusk,  and  adds  new  ter- 
rors to  the  ill-omened  a^^parition. 
The  aspect  of  the  £aoe  was  ma^ii^ 
enough ;  but  when  the  dm  of  his 
mou&  was  forced  open,  and  we  ven- 
tured to  peep  in,  and  saw  thaDS 
three  rows  of  sharp  and  pointed 
teeth,  that  alive  in  one  enort  of 
yolition  might  have  been  brought  to 
bear  all  at  once  upon  1^  largest 
prey,  and  made  him  spout  blood  at 
every  pore,  it  became  apparent  that 
a  wi,  even  like  this  or  only  eight 
or  nine  feet  long,  with  such  a  jaw 
to  tear,  such  a  trunk  to  smash,  and 
such  a  tail  to  stun,  must  have  been 
capable  of  destroying  the  life  of 
almost  any  creature  he  might  ea* 
eounter;  and  we  entered  readiljr 
into  the  feelings  of  delight  and  tri- 
umph expressed  by  the  fishermen 
at  the  capture  of  so  thoroughly  a 
maufjoisn^.  Besides  ihe  jeopardy 
in  which  lie  places  life,  the  misdiief 
a  single  shu'k  will  occasion  to  the 
thunny  and  cod  fisheries  is  incaloo- 
lahle;  two  or  three  of  these  ma- 
rauders suffice  to  interrupt,  and 
sometimes  effectually  to  disooneect 
all  the  ODeratioBs  of  the  poor  fidher- 
aen.  The  blue  shark  in  partieular, 
during  the  pilchard  season,  will 
hover  about  the  tackle,  clear  the 
long  lines  of  every  hook,  biting  Ihem 
off  above  the  bait — ^break  through 
the  newly  shot  nets,  or  fairly  swallow 
Ihe  <£stended  mesh-work  and  its 
draught  together.  ' 

Nor  is  this  all,  nor  yet  the  worst 
misdiief  recorded  of  sharics;  fond 
as  they  ase  of  fish,  they  greatly  pre- 
fer fieah,  and,  unfortunately  for 
Bum,  his  fledi  bef<»re  that  o£  beast 
or  bird.  Aeutdy  discrmiinatiye,  too, 
in  taste,  their  partiali^  is  deddedlj 
for  aEuropean  rather  tnan  an  Asiatic 
— ^for  a  fair  rather  than  a  dark  sldn : 


*  The  last  compartmcht  of  the  complicated  netwoik  called  a  mandragtbe^  in  which 
the  thunny  are  harpooned  and  sliun. 
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on  this  account,  in  a  mixed  group  6{ 
baUien,  the  white  complexioned  are 
alwavs  the  Belected  victims  of  a  first 
attack ;  but  to  j^et  at  htiman  flesh 
of  any  description,  they  will  make 
extraordinary  efforts — bound  fbr  this 
purpose  out  of  the  sea  like  tigers 
m>m  a  jungle,  right  athwart  a  vessel 
in  full  course,  to  pick  off  some  un- 
wary sailor  occupied  in  the  riggiii^ 
—or  leap  into  a  high  fishing-boat, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  crew, 
and  grapple  with  the  men  at  their 
oan;  or,  when  hard  pressed  and 
hungry,  even  spring  ashore  and  at- 
tack man  on  his  own  element. 

A  famished  shark  will  snap  up 
eyeryUiinff,  but  though  he  may 
swaUow  afl,  yet  there  are  some  mor- 
sels even  a  shark  cannot  stomach ; 
witness  the  following  lively  anec- 
dote from  Hke  Edinhw-ffh  Ooaerver: 

Ix>okixur  over  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Bohooner  (writes  a  correspondent  of  the 
Scotch  newspaper),  I  saw  one  of  these 
watdiful  monsters  winding  lazily  back- 
wards and  forwards  like  a  long  meteor; 
sometimes  rising  till  his  nose  disturbed 
the  surfiM)e,  and  a  gushing  sound  like  a 
deep  breath  rose  t£t>ugh  the  breakers ; 
at  others,  resting  motionless  on  the 
water,  as  if  listening  to  our  voices,  and 
thirsting  for  our  blood.  As  we  were 
watching  the  motions  of  this  monster, 
Bruce  (a  little  lively  negro  and  my  cook) 
suggested  the  possibilibr  of  destroying 
it.  This  was  briefly  to  heat  a  fire-brick 
in  the  stove,  wrap  it  up  hastily  in  some 
old  greasy  cloths  as  a  sort  of  disguise, 
and  then  to  heave  it  overboard.  This 
was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
effisct  was  triumphant.  The  monster 
followed  after  the  hissing  prey ;  we  saw 
it  dart  at  the  brick  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning and  gorge  it  instaater.  The  shark 
rose  to  the  sui&ce  almost  immediately, 
and  his  uneaGy  motions  soon  betrayed 
Ihe  success  of  the  manoQuvre ;  his  agonies 
became  terrible,  the  waters  appeared  as 
if  disturbed  by  a  violent  squall,  and  the 
spray  was  driven  over  the  tafllrel  where 
we  stood,  while  the  gleaming  body  of 
the  fish  repeatedly  burst  through  the 
dark  waves,  as  if  writhing  with  fierce 
and  terrible  convulsions.  Sometimes 
also  we  thought  we^heard  a  shrill,  bel- 
lowing ciy,  as  if  indicative  of  anguish 
and  rage,  rising  through  the  gurgling 


waters.  His  fuxy,  however,  was  soon 
exhausted  ;  in  a  short  time  the  soands 
broke  away  into  distance,  and  the  agi- 
tation of  the  sea  subsided;  the  shark 
had  ffiven  himself  up  to  the  tides,  as 
unable  to  struggle  against  the  ajqproach 
of  death,  and  they  were  carrying  hb 
body  unresistingly  to  the  beach. 

A  poet  is  bom  a  poet,  and  a  shark 
is  bom  a  shark ;  in  infancy  a  malig- 
nant, a  sea-devil  from  tiie  eem. 
When  but  a  few  weeks  old,  ana  a 
few  inches  in  length,  a  Lilliputian 
S^ualus  exhibits  a  pugnacity  almost 
without  parallel  for  his  age ;  attack- 
ing fish  two  or  three  times  older  and 
largerthan  himself,  and  if  caught  and 
placed  upon  a  board  for  obsenration, 
resenting  handling  to  the  very  ut- 
most of  his  powers,  striking  witii 
the  tail  a  finffer  placed  on  any  part 
of  the  body  where  it  can  be  reached. 
But  thou^  always  thus  hostile  to 
man,  and  generally  so  to  each  other, 
love  for  a  season  subjugates  even 
these  savage  dispositions,  and  makes 
them  objects  of  a  reciprocal  xeeard. 

M.  Lace^ede,  who  seems  to  nave 
entered  intimately  into  the  private 
fee^gs  of  sharks,  speaks  tnus  of 
their  amours: — 'Sradouois  mainte- 
nant  et  cedant  ^  des  affections  bien 
diff^rentes  d'un  sentiment  destrao- 
teur.  Us  mdlent  sans  crainte  leius 
armes  meurtri^res,rapprochentleazs 
gueules  enormes  et  leurs  queues 
terribles,  et  bien  loin  de  se  donner  la 
mort  s'exposeront  2k  la  recoToirplut^ 
aue  de  se  separer ;  et  ne  cessent  de 
aefendre  avec  fureur  Tobjet  de  leor 
vivos  jouissances.' 

Plutarch  bears  testimony  to  the 
tenderness  of  sharks  for  tibeir  off- 
spring. He  says :  —  'In  patmtfl 
fondness,  in  suavity  and  amiability 
of  disposition,  the  shark  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  living  creature.  The 
female  brings  forth  yoimg,  not  per- 
fect, but  enclosed  each  in  a  pouch,t 
and  watches  over  these  till  the  brood 
is  exduded  with- the  anxiety  as  it 
were  of  a  second  birth.  After  this 
both  parents  vie  with  each  other  in 
procuring  food,  and  teaching  their 
offspring  to  frolic  and  swim;  and 
should  danger  threaten  the  defence- 


*  Among  the  cruelties  said  to  have  been  practised  on  board  slave  ships,  one  wsf 
to  suspend  a  negro  from  the  bowsprit,  in  order  to  watch  the  efforts  of  the  ebax^ 
to  reach  him  ;  and  thev  have  beoi  known,  to  effect  this  at  a  height  of  more  than 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

t  In  the  stomach  of  the  blue  shaik,  young  ones  are  often  found  alive ;  hot  the 
prison  is  an  unsafe  one^  espeoiaUy  in  coming  out  of  it —  fKUitdetcennu  Awm,  ^ 
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less  littJe  ones,  thej  find  in  the  open 
mouth  of  their  affectionate  progeni- 
tors a  sore  asylum;'  *from  which/ 
says  Oppian,  who  relates  the  same 
story  with  yariations,  'they  issue 
fbrtn  when  the  alarm  is  oyer  and 
the  waters  again  safe/ 

Notwithstanding  these  short  par- 
oxysms of  tenderness,  tiiken  as  a 
dass,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
nothing  in  nature  is  more  sayage 
than  the  whole  Dog-fish  tribe,  we 
only  difficulty  being  to  determine 
precisely  to  which  of  the  seyeral 
species  the  bad  pre-eminence  be- 
longs; whether  to  the  White,  the 
Blue  or  Basking^  Shark,  the  Canesca, 
the  Zygsena,  me  Bough-hound  or 
Bounce,  &c.,  for  they  are  all  Bed 
Bepublicans  of  the  deep ;  strife  is 
their  element,  blood  their  delight, 
cruelty  their  pastime.  £yen  the 
soft  sex,  which  amongst  most  crea- 
tures deserves  this  winning  epithet, 
in  the  Squalid®  is  so  far  from  being 
a  recommendation,  that  the  females 
are  more  ferocious  than  the  males. 
A  Messalina  sharkesse  has  been 
known  to  dash  into  a  crowd  of  un- 
happy bathers,  tearing  and  butcher- 
ing all  one  afler  another,  nor,  till 
wearied  out  and  gorged,  but  still 
unsated  with  her  victims,  leave  the 
spot 
Iitlaasataviris,  nondum  satiata,  recessit. 

Well,  indeed,  do  these  '  fell,  un- 
happie,  and  shrewd  monsters,'  as 
Plmy  calls  them,  deserve  the  ill 
names  bestowed  by  man — ^Lamia  the 
fniy,  witch  or  hobgoblin ;  Anthro- 
pophagus,  01?  man-eater,  and  Be- 
qum;  so  called,  in  anticipation  of 
tne  requiems  which  may  certainly 
be  offered  up  by  friends  for  the  som 
of  any  one  whose  body  comes  in  the 
way  of  a  shark. 

The  white  shark  is  on  e  of  thelai^est 
of  the  tribe,  and  measures  sometimes 
from  twenty  to  twenj;y-fiye  feet; 
thereis  howeveranother,  the  Squalus 
Maximus,  only  met  with  in  northern 
latitudes,  which  greatly  transcends 


him;  reaching, when  fully d6yelope4»' 
thirty  and  even  forty  feet  in  lenc^th. 
One  taken  off  Marseilles  with  a  whole 
man  in  armour,  integer  et  eadavere 
toto,  pouched  in  his  stomach,  affords 
some  grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
great  fish  that  swallowed  the  pro- 
phet Jonah  was  a  shark ;  especially 
as  this  case  of  the  warrior  is  not  a 
solitaiy  instance,  for  Bondolet  Te«' 
lates  tne  story  of  a  man  and  his  dog 
going  down  the  open  mouth  of  a 
shark  into  the  stomach,  the  first  to 
look  about  him  and  to  say  he  had 
been  there,  the  other  to  prowl' 
round  and  pick  up  offal.  That 
Jonah  was  swallowed  by  this  Piscis 
Anthropophagus  is  probable,  though 
only  conjectural ;  that  he  was  not 
swallowed  by  a  whale  is  certain, 
for  whales  have  very  small  j^eta 
and  no  internal  *  accommodation  foV 
a  single  man,'  like  the  shark;  theiv 
food  consists  entirely  of  small  nar- 
row creatures  an  inch  or  two  long, 
and  not  thicker  round  than  the  bar- 
rel of  a  common-sized  quill.*  * 

The  origin  of  this  mistake,  perpe- 
tuated by  sculptors  and  pamters, 
proceeds  from  a  misconception  of  the 
Hebrew  word  tannamm,  translated 
whale,  but  evidently  designating 
large  fish  generally ;  just  as  its  La- 
tin equivtdent,  cete,  signifies  any 
heavy  fish ;  size,  not  species,  deter>* 
mining  the  appellation.f 

Great  as  are  the  dimensions  of 
many  existing  Squali,  there  can  be 
no  cU>ubt  that  some  of  the  antedilu* 
vian  period  greatly  exceeded  in  size 
any  species  at  present  known.  We 
are  indebted  to  M.  Lacep^de  for  this 
discovery,  and  the  ingenious  pro- 
cedure by  which  he  amved  at  it  de» 
serves  notice.  M.  LacepMe  was  one 
of  the  first  naturalists  who  applied 
the  since  well  understood  and  more 
fully  developed  principle  of  ex  pedB 
Herculem  to  the  objects  of  natural 
history.  Having  received  from  Dax, 
in  the  Pyrenees,  a  shark's  tooth  of 
the  very  unusual  size  of  four  inches 


*  Specimens  of  the  whale*B  food  wene  exhibited  last  July  at  the  scientific  meeting 
in  Ipswich  by  one  of  the  coast  gnard,  a  vexy  intelligent  and  accurate  observer. 

f  That  great  fish  generally  were  termed  ceU,  is  clear  from  the  name  Cetaritu 
given  to  the  trader  who  dealt  in  them,  and  who  certainly  sold  turbot,  and  not 
whales.  The  distinction  implied  by  this  appellation  provoked  great  jealousy 
among  retailers  otpUcictUi,  or  'little  fish,'  and  led  them  to  annoy  the  Cetarii  and 
their  customers.  Aristophanes  represents  a  sprat-seller,  who,  in  the  genuine  spirit 
of  a  French  Socialist,  seeing  a  gentleman  buying  sturgeon — 

Bawls  from  his  booth  in  accents  fierce  and  rude, 
There  goes  a  tyrant  even  to  his  food. — Vide  Atsxsxvb. 
yOL.  XIY.  ISO.  CCLZIX.  u  u 
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sad  a  lialf  in  the  enamel,  or  the  part 
viaible  above  the  socket,  he  was 
jBKxmpted  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
Bie  of  its  original  possessor;  for  this 
jnrpose  he  measured  first  the  teeth, 
and  next  the  bodies  of  all  the  Sqoali 
aooessible  to  him  in  the  mnseams  of 
£nis,  and  found  in  ev^rv  case,  that 
tifaie  relative  proportion  tney  bore  to 
«Mh  other  was  as  one  to  two  hun- 
dred, and  a|>pl ying  this  general  scale 
%»  the  particiilar  tooth  from  Dax, 
IL  Laoep^e  found  that  he  hi^  in 
Iniid  the  relic  of  a  creature  ihat  in 
Ike  days  of  the  flesh  must  have  been 
lidly  seventy  feet  long.  The  pro- 
Bortions  between  the  bodjr  and  the 
(ead  being  also  definite,  it  was  as 
leadilv  made  clear  that  a  Squalus 
■tietoning  to  this  length  had  jaws 
mOi  a  hv9r  above  thirteen  feet,  and 
m  moutii  d^ble  of  gating  more 
than  twentv-six  feet  roiua.  Inoom- 
ponson  with  such  a  Squalus,  those 
•hronided  by  Sondolet  requiring 
tvo  luMFses  to  drag  them,  and  even 
«ne  mentioned  by  Gillius,  weighing 
Jbor  thousand  pounds,  dwindle  into 
acre  minnows  and  gudgeons. 

Cruel  as  all  Sqtudi  undoubtedly 
are,  reasons  perhaps  might  be  sug« 
fosted,  if  not  whou^  exculpatory  of 
tneir  conduct,  sumcient  to  obtain 
tbem  an  acquittal  before  either  a 
Ibrench  or  an  Italian  court  of  judica- 
ture. The  French  verdict  would  be 
tmeurirfB,  »avec  circonstanoes  attenu" 
•v^.  ^Italian  jury  would  at  once 
pronounce  ashark  criminal,  curahhiato 
^•^in  apassion — consider  this  sufficient 
axouse,  and  summarilv  dismiss  the 
caae.  Such  lenient  judgments  might 
Vd  based  on  the  grounds  of  their 
kaving  teeth  unusually  numerous, 
efficient,  and  long,  and  on  tempera- 
saent ;  but  sharks  possess  altOt  enor- 
aaous  abdominal  viscera;  full  one- 
lihird  of  the  bodv  is  occupied  with 
apleen  or  Hver,*  and  the  bile  and 
•ther  digestive  juices  secreted  itofsn, 
inch  an  immense  apparatus,  and 
yoared  oontinuaUy  into  the  stomach, 
aiust  be  enough  to  stimulate  appe- 
lile  pTodigiouuy,  and  what  hungiy 
tnhnal  was  ever  te&der-heartMlP 
We  read  in  the  Anabtuis,  that  the 
Greeks  would  not  treat  with  the 
ferdans  about  a  truce  till  alter  din- 
ger; and  everyone  knows  thai  to 
he  l^e  time  most  propitious  to  cha- 


nty and  good  neighhonrhood ;  ahnn- 
gry  man  is  ever  a  churl,  and  um/fv 
<tffam^n*ajp€iititd*oreilles.  Asbark's 
appetite  is  never  appeased ;  for, 
moreover,  in  addition  to  his  bOioiia 
diathftHJB  he  is  not  a  careful  masti- 
cator of  victuals,  but  hastily  bolts  a 
repast^  producing  thereby  not  only 
the  moroseness  of  iniUgeBtion,  but  a 
wh<de  host  of  t^emicUf  which  goad 
and  irritate  the  intestine  to  that  de- 
cree, that  the  "poox  Squalus  is  sooie- 
times  quite  beside  himself  from  the 
torBiMLt,aiMi  mshea  like  a  blind  Poly- 
phemus through  the  waves  in  seaich 
of  anything  to  cram  down  his  mair 
and  allay  such  urgent  distress;  he 
does  not  seek  to  be  cruely  but  he  is 
cnielly  famished,  and  must  satis^, 
not  only  his  own  ravenous  appetite, 
but  the  constant  demands  m  tfaeae 
internal  parasites  either  with  dead 
or  living  animals ;  so,  aped  as  from 
a  catapult,  he  pounoes  on  a  {fOBZtft 
and  gorges,  like  a  boa  oonstnotor,  a 
meal  sometimes  so  great  as  to  prm 
vfOD.  and  protrude  a  huvo  pokion 
of  the  intestine,  whidi,  after  one  of 
these  crapulous  roasts,  may  not  as* 
frequentjy  be  seen  trailing  sevenl 
feet  from  the  body. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the 
history  of  sharks — and  one  by  no 
means  without  precedent  in  our  own 
-^that  violent  pasaiona,  pacsaitea, 
and  indigestions,  do  not  seem  to 
ruffle  the  equable  current  of  the 
blood,  and  that  the  pulse  oontiiiaeB 
regular,  and  averages  only  aixtj 
beats  in  a  minute.  Aa  with  ua  a 
good  digestion  (the  common  aoeom- 
paniment  of  a  quiet  pulse)  may  be 
and  often  is  connected  with  a  bad 
disposition,  who  knows  but  thatHe- 
lioffabalus  and  Nero,  those  admir* 
able  human  types  and  representa- 
tives of  the  genus  diark  in  ao  lasny 
other  particulars,  may  have  reaen- 
bled  tnem  in  this  abo,  and  in  the 
midst  of  thefi:  oreies  and  atrocities 
have  exnoyed  a  cum  circulation. 

Sharks  are  sometimes  eaten,  bat 
more  out  of  bravado  and  refence 
than  because  thejr  afford  a  deeirable 
food.  Athenaras  mdeed  records  that 
the  Greeks  were  Squalophagi,  bat 
they  would  eat  anything.  Arohia- 
tratus,  the  hcm-vkMuU  of  his  book« 
win  not  allow  men  to  object  to  a 
shark  diet,  merely  because  ue  shark 


*  Hie  liver  of  a  medium  nxed  shaik  win  yield  two  tonaaad  a-hsif  of  oil 
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«Qmetim€fl  diets  ttpon  men.  Gblen, 
on  the  other  hand,  denounces  sharit's 
ilesh,  bnfc  only  from  its  supposed 
tendency  to  prodnoe  mdbnckoly. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  Latins 
erer  ate  l^em.  Amon^  modem  na- 
tions, Italians  and  SieSians  oo(^ 
only  the  belly  (^  the  old  fish ;  and 
fostel  shades,  not  mnch  bigger  than 
gudgeons,  whenever  they  can  pro- 
core  a  dii^.  In  the  still  less  damty 
Hebrides,  the  Sqnalus  tmlgaris  is 
•oonsnmed  entire;  in  Enfflsnd  they 
tete  not  relished ;  bat  in  Norwaj^  and 
Iceland  the  inhabitants  make  mdis- 
criminate  use  of  every  species  that 
they  capture,  hanging  np  the  car- 
cases for  a  whole  year  that  the 
^esh  may  m^ow.  lliongli  no  part 
of  the  sliark  is  really  wholesome,  one 
part,  the  lirer,  yery  yalnable  in  a 
-oommeroial  point  of  liew  fit>in  tne 
abundance  of  oil  squeesed  from  if^ 
is  highly  prejudieiar  fot  food,  as  we 
learn,  on  ihe  eridence  of  the  ftd- 
lowing  case  of  an  obscure  Frendi 
oobbler,  recorded  by  an  eminent 
Prench  physician : — 

Sieur  Grerrais,  his  wife  and  two 
children,  supped  upon  a  piece  of 
shark's  liver;  in  less  lAum  half  an 
hour  an  were  seised  with  inviiMsible 
•drowsiness,  and  threw  ^emselves  on 
A  straw  mattress;  nor  did  tiiey 
arouse  to  consciousness  till  the  third 
day.  At  the  end  of  this  long  letih- 
arsy  their  faces  were  inflamed  and 
reo,  with  an  insupportable  itdung 
of  the  whole  body;  complete  des- 
quamation of  tiie  cntide  fdlowed, 
and  when  this  &ying  process  was 
oonduded,  the  whole  party  slowly 
reoorered. 

Thb  Lakpbbt. 

Qnsque,  per  myrieam,  per  stagna  bino- 

minis  Istri, 
Spumanim  indieiif  eaperi%  Mtutella,  na- 

taDtnm, 
In  nosUnm  0abveetafretanL  ne  Uita  Mb- 

wIUb 
nmmiia    tain   odebri   defraadmitiir 

ahmmo.  Ausov. 

This  excellent  and  widely-distri- 
buted fish,  a  true  dtisen  of  the 
world,  and  found,  as  Cuvier  informs 
us,  in  almost  every  dime,  inhabiting 
the  Japanese  Sea,  tiie  salt  waters 
which  skirt  the  shores  of  Southern 
America,  the  Northern  Ooean,  and 
most  of  its  great  tributarv  streams, 
skboundin^r,  and  particulany  good  in 
the  l^fdilefniwan,  has  descended 


to  us  from  antiquity  with  dubious 
names,  and  despite  its  merits,  with- 
out one  laudatory  comment  from 
the  stylos  of  Apicius !    The  actual 
Greek  and  Latin  names  for  LaiiipreY 
are  palpable  forgeries,  and  though 
no  doubt  this,  like  other  prime  fish 
at  Some,  was  served  up  as  the  king 
of  cooks  enjoined,  either  in  Alexan- 
drian gravy— 71M  Alexandrinum,  or 
iny««  d^ME^o^owoii— gravy  (dia^oMDv) 
OMx  fineft  herhes,  still  there  is  no 
name  in  his  ichthyological  bill  of 
free  appficable  to  the  present  spe- 
cies.   iNotliing  can  better  show  the 
mistakes  and  blunders  into  whidi 
etymolo^,  unguided  by  sound  dis- 
cretion, is  prone  to  run,  than  the  re- 
tracing certain  Greek  and  Latin  fi^ 
names  to  tiieir  source.  The  real  de- 
rivation of  the  Italian  word  Lam- 
petra    (through    Lamproie,    Lam- 
pryon,    Lampetron)    is    our   own 
word  Lamprey;  and  this,  again,  is 
obviously  itself  derived  from  Lana, 
long,  and  preg,  pricks  or  priae, 
the  trivisl  name  for  i^e  small  river 
lamprey.     When,    however,    our 
Anglo-Saxon    aopellative   had,   in 
passing  into  Italian,  thus  come  to 
assume  a  Latin  form,  the  mistake 
soon  crept  in  tiiatitwas  hon&Jide 
Latin,  and  etymologists  accordingly 
set  tiiemselves  to  wofk  to  find  out 
what  it  meant.   After  a  time,  it  was 
discovered    by   the   learned,    and 
adopted  by  the  simple,  that  I^unpe- 
tra  was  derived*-a  lambendo  pe^tu 
—from  sucking  stones,  a  weU-known 
propensity  of  the  Lampridse.    This 
Latm  blunder,  duly  established  and 
generally  adopted,  led,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  to  a  second :  an  in- 
genious   idithyologist,  we  believe 
somewhere    about   Queen   Anne's 
day,  having  coined  and  issued  the 
Greek  designation  Petromyzon,  the 
equivalent  and  plain  translation  of 
Ijampeir€t,    this   was    as    speedily 
adopted  as  the  last,  and  thepopidar, 
but  as  we  see  erroneous  beuef  was, 
and  mayhap  still  is,  that  Lampetra 
occurs  in  Pliny,  and  that  Petromv- 
son   may  be  found    in   Aristoue. 
With  a  variety  of  elaseical  mis- 
nomers which  nave  been  taken  up 
by   modern  authors  firom  ancient 
sources,  evidently  without  sufficient 
consideration,  it  u  not  our  purpose 
to  intermeddle.     There  are,  how- 
eyer,  two  names,— A  Greek  one  oc- 
curring in  Oppian,  and  a  Latin  one« 
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employed  both  by  Ansonins  and 
Pliny,  that  seem  to  be  really  the 
ancient  reiiresentatires  of  the  spe- 
cies now  tinder  review.  That 
Pliny's  and  Ausonius's  Muttela,  or 
Weasel,  is  to  be  interpreted  of  the 
lamprey  there. seems  to  ns  to  be 
little  donbt ;  for,  imprimis,  that  fish 
i&  ezactl;^  portrayed  by  Ansonins 
under  tins  name ;  secondly,  Pliny, 
in  describing  the  Mustela,  mentions 
that  it  is  of  two  kinds,  difiPering 
chiefly  in  size,  and  that  one  inhabits 
fresh,  the  other  salt  water ;  which 
passage  obviously  has  reference  to  the 
pride  or  river  lamprey,  and  to  the 
proper  or  sea  lamprey.  Thirdly, 
the  name  itself  strongly  coxmte- 
nances  this  view,  for  what  fish  is  so 
like  a  weasel,  not  only  as  to  colour 
and  markings,  but  also  in  his  habits 
and  proceedings,  as  the  lamprey  P 
When  once  fastened  to  a  rock,  there 
he  sticks,  sucking  away  with  perti- 
nacity, as  though  he  would  prove 
the  fallacy  of  the  old  proverb,  and 
succeed  in  extracting  blood  even  out 
of  a  stone.  Under  the  Greek  name 
McheTieis,*  Stay-ship,  Oppian  has 
given  a  correct  detailed  account  of 
the  lamprey;  takin£^  slight  poetio 
liberties,  indeed,  with  the  actual  di- 
mensions of  the  fish,  but  in  other 
respects  describing  the  kind  in 
question  perfectly.  Strabo's  Lybian 
leeches,  with  perforated  branchue, 
which  ascendea  rivers,  were  also,  no 
doubt,  lampreys ;  though  the  venial 
licence  to  be  conceded  to  a  poet, 
swells  into  open  licentiousness  in  a 
geographer,  who  stretches  the  ori- 
ginal measurement  of  four  feet  to 
twelve.  After  this,  we  find  the 
number  of  feet,  like  FalstafiTs  men 
in  buckram,  run  on  increasing,  till 
one  Statins  libonius  is  not  ashamed 
to  assert,  nor  one  Pliny  to  quote, 
the  following :  — *  Within  Ganges,  a 
river  oflndi^  there  be  fishy,  snouted 
and  tailed-dolphins,  fifteen  cubits 
long,  called  Platanists,  and  Statins 
Libonius  reportethas  strange  a  thing 
besides — ^namely,  that  in  the  saia 
river,  there  be  certain  worms  or  ser- 
pents with  two  fins  of  a  side,  sixty 
cubits  long,  of  colour  blue,  which  m 
80  strong  that  when  the  elephants 
come  into  the  river  for  drink,  they 
catch  fast  hold  with  their  teeth,  by 


their  trunks  or  muzzles,  and, 
maugre  their  hearts,  force  them 
down  under  the  water,  of  such  force 
and  power  they  are.'  These  were 
no  d!oubt  lampreys,  seen  through 
the  microscope  of  a  warm  ima^na- 
tion,  and  therefore  highly  magnified. 
Aldrovandi,  however,  who  believed 
them  also  to  be  lampreys,  swallows 
the  story  as  he  finds  it,  cubits  and 
all,  and  seeks  to  justify  liboniiu's 
Gulliverism  and  Pliny's  gullabiHty 
to  the  reader,  by  gravely  tellinf; 
him  he  need  not  be  surpiisod,  since 
all  things  attain  to  great  dimensions 
in  India :  in  India  omnia  grandiora 
sunt. 

Sepudiating,  of  course,  these 
giant  impersonations  of  the  lamprey 
as  altogether  fabulous,  our  little  Cy- 
dostome  presents  himself  to  notice, 
with  quite  a  sufficiency  of  recom- 
mendations as  he  is,  to  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  any  orientalisms  to 
.  set  him  ofi*.  "No  animal  in  creation 
has  so  singular  and  sensitive  a 
mouth,  as  it  serves,  in  fact,  both  as 
a  prehensile  instrument  to  secore, 
and  also  as  an  organ  for  the  tritura- 
tion of  food.  The  lamprey,  in  a 
sense  peculiar  to  himself,  thus  hves 
firom  hand  to  mouth,  since  these  are 
both  one.  The  oral  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  loose  extensile  Up,  which 
the  fish  can  project  in  a  circular 
manner, — Whence  his  name  of  Ojfelos- 
tome,  or  round-mouth, — and  applyi 
like  a  boy's  leathern  sucker,  to 
wood,,  stone,  or  any  other  object  he 
happens  to  have  a  design  upon. 
Within  the  circle  of  this  extensile 
lip,  lies  a  nimble  little  rasping 
tongue,  stuck  all  over  with  pomta, 
and  idways  on  the  wag ;  and  as  this 
sharp  file  works  up  and  down  on  the 
surface  of  whatever  may  be  covered 
by  the  flattened  mouth,  the  result 
or  its  operations  soon  becomes  ap- 
parent, especially  when,  as  it  often 
nappens,  the  scalp  of  an  unfortunate 
fish  is  Uie  subject  of  experiment.  In 
this  case,  it  matters  not  how  large 
.  or  how  fierce  the  victim  may  be,  no 
effort  can  extricate  the  luckless  head 
from  under  that  fatal  disk ;  quicker 
than  any  eating  ulcer  the  tongue 
works  its  way  through  the  integu- 
ments ;  the  giant  patient  may  plunge 
and  writhe,  out  the  operation  of  tie- 


*  The  Latin  imme  for  this  fish  is  remora  (hence  remoror,  I  delay),  and  it  wu  ooo- 
Bidered  no  good  augury  to  encounter  one  bathing  during  a  love  or  a  law-suitj  or  any 
other  business  that  required  despatch. 
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phine  goes  on,  and  soon,  and  with 
all  the  ease  of  a  cheesemonger  driT- 
in^  his  scoop  into  the  rind  of  a  Che- 
shire or  Stuton,  does  the  laniprey 
push  his  tongue  through  the  Don^ 
phites  of  the  skull,  and  draw  it 
t)ack,  with  a  sample  of  brains 
adhering.  This  singular  small 
instrument  furnishes  a  ^ood  emblem 
of  the  tongue  of  the  wicked,  as  de- 
scribed in  Holy  Writ ;  though  '  a 
little  member,'  it  is  emphatically  '  a 
keen  sword,' and  may  boast  'great 
things/  Amongst  the  most  remark- 
able of  its  boasts,  is  that  of  being  able, 
in  conjunction  with  the  lips,  to  arrest 
▼essels  suddenly  in  their  course, 
rendering  wind  and  tide  of  no  avail 
to  stir  them !  St.  James  compares 
the  helm  of  a  vessel  to  the  human 
tongue ;  as  that  guides  or  misguides 
the  man,  so  this  j^des  or  misguides 
the  ship,  which  it '  tumeth  alK>ut  at 
will.'  The  moment,  however,  a 
lamprey's  tongue  has  seized  the 
Tudder,  that  moment,  it  seems,  the 
control  of  the  hehn  ceases,  and  the 
course  of  the  vessel  is  suspended ! 
"•Who,'  asks  Oppian,  'would  have 
believed  such  a  tiling  as  this,  unless 
it  had  been  a  maUer  of  common 
notoriety  and  experience.'  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  being  taken 
for  granted,  he  next  places  himself, 
like  a  real  poet,  on  an  imaginary 
quarter-deck,  and  begins  to  relate, 
us  a  quasi  eye-witness,  how  the 
vessel,  rolling  on  impetuously  be- 
fore a  strong  current  and  a  steady 
breeze,  stops  suddenly  in  full  can- 
vas, to  the  consternation  of  the 
crew;  how  th^  wind  now  roars  in 
vain  from  behind,  and  the  strong 
current  runs  by  under  the  motion- 
less keel;  how  the  beams  call  to  the 
rafters,  and  the  rafters  to  the  bow- 
-sprit,  to  go  a-head — ^and  all  to  no 
purpose;  how  sails,  ribs,  and  cor- 
dage, flutter,  groan,  and  crack,  in 
the  passing  bkut;  how  the  strained 
planks  creak  and  start;  how  the 
mast  sways  to  and  firo,  and  finaJly 
snaps  and  goes  overboard;-  and  how 
the  passive  hulk  moves  no  more 
than  if  it  lay  in  dock!  Pliny,  with 
equal  confidence,  relates  the  follow- 
ing of  the  same  fish : — 

The  current  of  the  Bea  is  great,  its 
tides  mighty,  the  winds  puiisaat,  and 
forcible ;  and  more  than  tluit,  ores  and 
Bailee  withal  to  help  forward  the  rest 
.are  mighty  and  powerful — and  yei  there 
is  one  litUe  nllie  fish,  BAmeis,  that 


checketh,  Boometh,  and  arreeteth  them 
all ;  let  (he  winda  blow  as  much  as  they 
will,  rage  the  storms  and  tempests  never 
BO  strong,  even  yet  this  little  fish  oom- 
mandeth  their  fury,  restraineth  their 
pnisaance,  and,  maugre  all  their  force, 
as  great  as  it  is,  compelleth  the  ships  to 
stand  still !  Why  should  our  fleets  and 
armadas  at  sea  make  such  turrets  on  the 
walls  and  forecastles,  when  one  little 
fish — (see.  the  vanitie  of  man  !) — ^is  able 
to  arrest  and  stay  perforce  our  goodly 
and  tall  ships  ?  Certes,  rq^orted  it  is, 
that  in  the  navall  battle  before  Actium, 
wherein  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  were 
defeated  by  Augustus,  one  of  these  fishes 
staid  the  admiral  ship,  wheron  M. 
Anthony  was ;  at  what  time  as  he  made 
all  the  hast  and  means  he  could  devise, 
with  help  of  ores,  to  encourage  his 
people  from  ship  to  ship,  and  could  not 
prevail,  until  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  same  admirall  and  goe  into  another 
galley.  Meanwhile  the  armada  of 
Augustus  Onsar,  seeing  the  disorder, 
cluffged  with  greater  violence,  and  soon 
invested  the  fleet  of  Anthony.  Of  late 
days  also,  and  within  ow  rememhra/nu, 
the  like  happened  to  the  roiail  ship  of 
the  Bmperor  Cains  Caligula;  at  wlyit 
time  as  ne  rowed  back  and  made  saile 
ifrom  Astura  to  Antium ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  (a  gallien,  it  was  furnished 
with  5  banks  of  ores  to  a  side)  was  per- 
ceived alone  in  the  fleet  to  stand  still, 
presently  a  number  of  bold  follows 
leapt  out  of  their  ships  into  the  sea,  to 
search  after  the  said  galley,  what  the 
reason  might  be  that  it  '  stirred  not,' 
and  found  one  of  these  fishes  sticking 
fitft  to  the  vere  helme;  which  being 
reported  to  C.  Caligula,  he  fumed  and 
sware  as  an  emperor,  taking  a  great 
indignation  that  so  smaJl  a  thing  as  this 
shomd  hold  her  back  perforce,  and 
dieck  the  strength  of  all  his  warriors, 
notwithstanding  there  were  no  fewer 
than  400  lustie  men  in  his  galley,  that 
laboured  at  the  ore,  all  that  ever  they 
could  do  to  the  contrary.  This  fish 
presaged  an  unfortunate  event,  for  no 
sooner  was  he  arrived  at  Bome  but  some 
Bouldiours  in  a  mutinie  fell  ux>on  him 
and  stabbed  him  to  death. 

That  lampreys  occasionally  play 
the  same  pranks  with  modem  vesselfi 
as  they  did  with  ancient  pSktjs 
seems  certain,  jf  we  may  beheve  all 
that  ichthyologists  assert.  Bondolet 
informs  us  that  he  himself  met  with 
an  adventure  very  like  to  that  of 
CaiuB  Caligula.  He  was  going  to 
Bome  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Tour- 
non,  in  a  fine  shipi  which  was  scud- 
ding glibly  before  the  wind,  when 
she  suddenly  came  to  a  stand-still, 
and  after  much  wonderment  and 
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i]LTe8tigttiio&  as  to  the  aatore  of  the 
itmpedimeiit,  a  lamprejr  was  found 
fixed  to  the  helm,  which  was  !»• 
mored  not  without  d^JUmUy,^  when 
the  yessel,  freed  firom  the  inonm* 
bnmce,  proeeeded  on  her  oonree. 
Bondolet  inyokes  the  whole  oxew 
to  attest  his  yeracitsTt  and  their 
cognizance  of  a  fact  which  we  would 
not  believe  though  it  were  down  in 
the  captain's  log-book. 

The  lamprey  is  a  fine  fish  but  for 
a  short  Bea8<»L,  only  while  they  pro- 
ceed up  the  river  to  spawn;  after 
this  they  remain  lean  and  ill- 
favoured  with  the  new  brood  till 
autumn,  when  all  renair  together 
to  the  sea;  but  neitner  then  nor 
later  is  lamprey  flesh  so  fine  in 
quality  as  early  in  the  year,  at 
which  period  acoordin^y  G^ent 
prescribes  this  fish  to  his  patients. 
The  best  came  from  Sicily. 

Taonnini  was  to  the  court  of 
Borne  what  Gloucester  used  to  be 
to  thatof  London;  the  best  lampreys, 
but  not  the  largest  in  siie,  were  pro- 
eured  thence  as  presents  to  the 
reigning  CsBsar,  or  the  highest  func- 
tionaries of  state.  It  is  not  hence, 
however,  to  be  inferred  that  l^ber 
lampreys  were  bad;  the  contrary 
aeems  the  fact,  but  the^  were  pro- 
bably scaroe  in  quantity;  as  to 
quality,  greedy  competitors,  in 
Jorius'  day,  would,  ne  tells  ua, 
emnmonly  give  five,  six,  or  seven 
pieces  of  the  then  ^Id  cuirenoy  for 
one,  and  he  m«itions  an  instance 
where  an  hundred  pieces  were  paid 
This  bespeaks  a  'damty  dish'  inoeed; 
and  a  handsome  |)resent  for  any  man 
'  to  set  before  a  king.'  But  the  high 
price,  while  it  establishes  the  ex* 
cellence  of  the  fish,  also  proves  it 
aearee;  and  hence  no  doubt  the 
Beceasity  of  scouring  foreign  ereeks 
to  obtain  it.  The  same  Jovius,  who 
was  a  bit  of  a  cook  as  w^  as  a 
naturalist,  advises  to  drown  lampreys 
in  fine  wine ;  and  after  letting  them 
aoak  awhile,  stuffing  the  mouth  with 
nutmeg,  and  the  fourteen  flute  holes 
with  as  many  cloves,  to  simmer 
over  a  very  slow  fire  in  a  sauce  <^ 
Cretan  wme,  oil,  bread-crumbs, 
bruised  hazel-nuts,  and  plenty  of 
apice,  and  to  serve  hot. 

The  fresh  water  lamprey,  or  pride. 


is  about  half  the  sise  of  the  sea 
lampsev,  and  abounds  in  mostof  our 
rivers,  oeing  a  source  of  ^;reat  profit 
to  the  fishermen.  It  is  eicported 
to  Hamburg,  DanziB,  and  other 
d|aces,  either  for  food  or  ibr  live  bait 
The  DtLtch  prize  it  highly  on  aocount 
of  its  tou^miess  and  tenacity  to  life^ 
and  use  it  largely  in  the  cod  and 
turbot  fisheries,  x  arrell  states  that 
they  will  give  from  two  to  five 
poimds  a  Siousand;  and  so  abun- 
dant are  these  fish  in  the  Thames 
that  in  one  year  four  hundred  thou- 
sand were  thus  disposed  of;  the 
mininwiin  gireu  by  thus  author  is  one 
hundred  thousand,  the  maximum 
eight  hundred  thousand. 

SXATB. 

Quis  non   edomitam  mirsB   TorpalMii 

nrtfliii 
Audit  et  emeritas  aignataB  nocnine  vint. 

Olaudiav. 
FSseatores  mhaat  et  csmmt,  qi 
poesunt  snaviBBiiiie.      Pagtmik 
oUeotatn  adnant  propius.  Qli 
pedetentim  reoedunt.    Ibi  tmn  ddus  is 
miaens  frnetiis  i4>par8t ;  quae  aaUatioiit 
et  canta  allectots  fueran^  retibva  jam 
eztenais  induasa  capiuntnr. 

To  connect  objects  ia  Katonl 
History  by  koj  sinjue,  however  cha- 
racteristic, point  <H  resemblance — 
though  it  may  be  convenient  for 
the  sak|3  of  reference,  and  be  adopted 
bv  systematic  writers  generally  in 
their  books — is  often  to  take'strange 
liberties  with  the  book  of  Katom^ 
and  to  bring  into  an  unnatural  and 
coerced  ^position  creatures  the 
most  dissimilar.  A  striking  exem- 
plification of  this  occurs  in  the  group- 
ing together,  by  authors,  the  small 
familvTetromyaons  just  mentioned^ 
and  the  Bays,  of  wluch  mention  is 
now  to  be  made.  It  would  seem, 
on  tkfrima  fade  view,  quite  incre- 
dible to  any  one  but  an  ichthf  ob- 
lost,  that  lampreys  and  asatea 
abould  have  anything  more  in  com* 
mon  than  godgeona  with  whales, 
or  minnows  with  tritons;  and  fniw 
ther  inquiry  would  only  teud  to 
strengthensuohagenecalimpressioB. 
For  while  the  lamprey  is  almost  fin- 
less,  a  skate  is  nearly  naif  fin ;  idiile 
the  body  of  the  lamprey  is  long  and 
eyhndncal,  that  of  the  skate^  on 


*  Thia  part  of,  the  recital  ia  probably  oarrect;  no  butt-dog,  badger,  or  luH^ 
being  more  adheaivo  than  a  lamprey.  Onoe  fiufteaed  to  an  obiect  ha  will  not  anftr 
iitoeae^M.  Pttmant  citaa  an  inatonaeof  a  lamprey  whidi  wci^^ied  8  Ihfc  adhenag 
to  a  body  of  12  lbs.  ao  fiimly  as  to  raise  it  viiffi  he  waa  himaalf  xaiasd  into  the  «r. 
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abB  oQner  band,  is  a  loMxice  and 
flat ;  andwhoroao  thefint  tribe  haye 
BBOoib  bac^  aad^eany  no  boatile 
WMpona,  the  other  anned  at  ererY 
point,  bristles  eap't^^qtteue  with 
awordi,  saws,  and  stilettoes.  As  to 
siae,  acain,  we  might  as  well  oom* 
pne  LiUipntiaBS  with  Bfobdispa- 
gmns  as  some  speeies  of  the  nrst 
with  the  larger  kmds  of  the  aeeond ; 
fat  the  longest  Petromysons  rarely 
reach  tiiree  feet,  or  weigh  above 
three  poonds;  while  it  requires  sere- 
ral  pairs  of  sinewy  hands  to  dragfbll- 
grown  speeimens  of  the  bu;gest  Kays 
to  the  steward,  or  to  raree  them 
into  the  balanoe,  when  a  eoonterw 
poise  has  often  to  be  elleoted  by  a 
whole  pile  of  eannon-balls,  and  the 
resnlt  reoorded  in  aroirdnpcMs 
readies  sometimes  two  hmicted 
weight.  Lastly,  lampreys,  accord- 
ing to  their  biographersy  are  fish  of 
ntiring,  cantioiiB,  and  nnsooial  h»- 
bits ;  whereas  skate  are  gregarioiiSy 
cMif^t  in  society^  and  are  impe- 
toous  and  headlong  in  their  pas* 
aions.  Why,  then»  are  creatures  thns 
cssentiaU^  different  in  so  many  ob- 
fions  pomts  of  comparison,  placed 
80  near  in  ichthydogical  worika  as  to 
be  separafced  only  by  the  thin  parti- 
tion of  a  single  ]>age  P  '  Becanse/ 
aays  the  systemis^  'thoo^h  com- 
mon obserrers  are  content  m  skin- 
deep  knowledge,  to  loak  superficially 
9pa  to  note  mereljr  palpid^  dis- 
tinotions,  the  practised  eye  of  a 
natoratist  penetrates  deeper ;  he  oats 
through  sll  integumentaiT  impedi- 
ments, dears  away  mvsm,  aitery. 
Tern,  ana  nerre,  as  mere  mcom- 
branoes,  and  goes  direct  to  the  ske- 
leton; there  finds  Ihat  lampreys 
and  raj[s,  nnlike  most  other  fish, 
agree  with  eadi  other  in  the  com- 
mon possessio*  of  a  cartihurinovis 
back,  and  considers  this  a  sumdent 
groond  for  bringing  them  together.' 
Thns,  then,  has  a  single  point  of 
physic^ogical  resemblaiMe,  and  that, 
too,  by  no  means  an  essentiallj 
ehfloracteristie  one— *for  cartilage  is 
but  the  early  stage  of  bone— 4)een 
held  a  sufficient  reason  to  vpset  ya- 
rioos  plain  and  striking  difierences» 
whidi  mi^t  have  suggested  to  ap 
imbiased  jnd^umt  the  propriety  of 
keeping  oreatores  so  nnlike,  apart. 
The  irrtipta  etpula  of  a  sdentifio 
mdtaUiamee  biMS  rays  and  lam- 
pteys  indisHofaMy  together,  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  now  of  theur 


ey«r  being  sepsorated.  Haying  tra- 
ydled  for  the  last  eentory  with  a 
common  passport,  nnder  the  name 
of  CkondtopUrygiam^  they  will  na 
no  donbt  continue  membm  of  tihs 
same  ««hapi»y  fiunily  parfy  to  the 
latest  posteri^,  swimming  nose  te 
nose  in  the  same  iUustrated  pli^ 
and  catalogued  in  the  order  in  whieh 
we  now  present  them  to  the  reades. 
The  itays  may  be  considered  the 
rhmoceroses  of  the  deep;  haying 
for  tiie  most  part,  as  the  name  inr- 
ports,  thick  and  rugose  hides.^  Lt 
spite,  howeyer,  of  this  unpromising 
outside,  they  are  reputed  toposseos^ 
in  common  with  certain  men  of  nn^ 
polished  exterior,  many  amiable  ift- 
temal  qualities,  by  way  of  eompe^ 
sation.  Thus  M.  Iiacep^e  reporie^ 
amidst  other  commendatorjr  pM» 
sages,  that  their  susceptiHlities  are 
liydy  and  their  attachments  streii£{ 
that  whateyer  may  be  the  truth  wm 
regard  to  oysters,  rays  may  certain^ 
be  'crossed  in  loye,*  ana  that  like 
whole  fiunily  displays  a  warmth  el 
afieetion  beyond  any  of  their  bria^ 
associates.  *  Seals  entre  les  poissoas/ 
says  he,  'ils  ne  sent  pas  etrangeis» 
eomme  tons  les  autres  halntans  dL(eM 
eauz,  aux  eharmes  de  la  yohipt^ 
partag^,et  d'une  sorto  de  teodreese^ 
an  moins  l^gere  et  momentan^* 
fVom  this,  howeyer,  it  may  be  d^ 
dooed,  eyen  on  M.  Laeeorae's  owm 
showing,  tbflt  they  are  also  fidde  a 
their  amours,  and  make  but  indif^ 
ferent  Frendi  husbands  at  best. 
But  though  diyorces  may  be  oon^ 
mon,  and  the  legitimate  Mrs.  Bay 
haye  too  often  to  make  way  lor 
some  riyal  Madame  de  Maintenoi^ 
to  occupy  her  place  ad  talsrMk 
skates  iirrr  out"^ their  sdiemTot 
patriarvhal  life  in  a  more  aauaMe 
particular;  diowing  themsdyes  in 
the  paternal  rehition  ezodlent  j»dret 
defaimiUe;  dis^jringaforethooi^ 
and  giorge  for  the  young  posterity 
truly  admirable,  and  almost  aa 
boundless  as  the  dement  in  which 
it  woriEs.  This  philoprogenitiveness 
of  the  parent  outlasts  the  weak  and 
hdnless  state  of  infancy,  and  exerts 
itself  in  training  tiie  adolescent  fisk 
in  the  art  of  proyiding  fw  his  owm 
wants.  Theirs  then  is  a  yery  peculiar 
isUrge:  one  of  apatient»  aliaost moral 
dianctor;  without  partiality, 
giyen  without  stint  to  all  alike. 

Ohseon  k  son  part  et  tons  IVail 
entiir* 
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.  Wrapt  in  domestic  bliss,  old  and 
young  alike  lie  together  many  &- 
thorns  deep,  far  out  of  sight,  till, 
ur^ed  by  the  call  of  hunger,  they 
quit  these  loved  retreats,  muster  in 
iull  force,  and  start  on  a  foray  forth* 
with.  Under  the  guidance  of  an 
unerring  instinct, 

Who  forms  the  phalanx  and  who  leads 
the  way ; 

the  impetuous  cohort  speeds  for- 
.ward  as  one  fish;  nor  is  there  a 
moment's  pause  nor  slacking  speed 
till  the  object  which  set  it  in  motion 
is  at  lengtk  discerned :  as  soon  as  a 
jnigatory  horde  of  fish  is  seen  scud- 
ding in  advance,  chase  is  given,  and 
.when  it  is  reached  the  army  of  skates 
at  once  dash  upon  the  quarry,  and 
carry  it  off  to  some  ocean  eyrie  to 
feast  unmolested. 

The  singular  habit  which  many  of 
the  rays  adopt  of  hovering  with 
out-spread  fins*  and  fixed  eyes  evi- 
dently on  the  look  out  for  game,  and 
also  of  wheeling  in  exploratory  cir- 
cles through  the  watery  expanse 
with  the  like  view,  added  to  the  im* 
fish-like  practice  of  pouncing  upon 
prey,  and  afterwards  of  banquetmg 
upon  it  without  witnesses,  present 
BO  many  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  ev^ution  of  rapacious 
birds,  that  several  of  these  fish  have 
received  names  from  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Falcon  family ;  names, 
not  more  appropriate  from  this  mode 
of  hunting  and  dealiDJg  with  their 
victims  when  caught,  than  from  the 
efficient  and  formidable  weapons  by 
which  they  secure  them.  These 
weapons,  from  very  early  ^  times, 
rendered  the  possessors  objects  of 

Eublic  curiosity  and  interest.  Pew 
sh,  indeed,  as  a  group,  are  better 
prepared  for  aggression  or  self-de- 
fence than  the  rays,  many  of  the 
larger  kinds  being  armed  -from  the 
tail  to  the  very  teeth ;  but  there  are 
some  kind  that,  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  have  enjoyed  'throughout 
all  the  posterities  a  reputation  quite 
&ui  generis,  for  certain  sunposed!^o»- 
sonous  instruments,  whi(m  are  com- 
monly, like  the  sting  in  bees  and 
scorpions,  seated  in  or  near  the  tail. 
The  most  renowned  of  those  'noli 


me  tangere'  rays  is  the  sea-eagle, 
This  cou>ssal  fisn  possesses  an  enor- 
mous pair  of  fins,  which,  stretching 
out  from  either  side  of  the  body, 
offer  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
pair  of  wide-spread  wings ;  he  pos- 
sesses, moreover,  a  detached  head, 
terminating  in  a  porrect  proceaSi 
like  a  befuc,  and  a  large  pair  of 
piercing  bright  eyes :  these  are  the 
mncied  analogies  which  have  pro- 
cured  him  the  nonour  of  dividing  ha 
name  with  the  king  of  birds.- 

The  vast  carcase  of  the  sesreagle 
always  challenged  our  attention,  as 
it  lav  extended  on  the  lava  flags  of 
the  Jn  eapolitan  market  place.  Alive 
in  the  water  this  fish  is  said  to  be 
Jbcile  princeps  of  all  swimmers;  per- 
forming natatory  evolutions  m  a 
manner  so  graceful  and  stately  ss  to 
de^  competition.  Gliding  in  slow 
majestic  pomp  through  the  waters, 
witk  all  the  dignity  of  a  tragedy 
queen,  her  marine  majesty  seems  to 
nave  attracted  particular  attentioa 
along  the  Marseillaise  coast,  where 
the  more  polite  and  educated  dass 
of  observers  conferred  on  this  ray 
the  sobriquet  of  '  La  Glorieoae;' 
but  as  there  are  many  ways  of  look- 
ing at  the  same  object,  and  as 
fisnermen  are  not  celebrated  for 
using  courteous  epithets,  it  is  not 
wonderful  to  find  '  La  Glorieose' 
stripped  of  all  her  glory  in  passing 
into  such  rude  himda. .  Theyi  re- 

garding  the  shape  and  pose  of  die 
ead  and  the  large  salient  eyes  as  in- 
dicative of  a  resemblance  to  a  toad 
rather  than  a  dido  or  an  eagle,  hare 
coined  their  name  from  that  Batra- 
chian,  and  in  the  Marseilles  market 
accordingly,  offer  not  skate,  but 
crqpand  de  mer  for  dinner.  Other 
common-place  observers,  attracted 
by  the  enormous  length  of  a  switch- 
tul,  frequently  twice  as  long  as  the 
body  of  the  fish,  and  not  finding 
such  an  appendage  in  queens,  toads, 
or  eagles,  have  &graded  '  LaGlori* 
euse'  into  a  water-rat.  Othm 
again*  looking  only  to  the  pecohar 
appearance^  the  lateral  processes 
for  swimming,  which  seem  like  and 
vet  unlike  boUi  fins  and  wings,  and 
bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the 
aeronautic   leathery  apparatos   of 


*  Arietotle,  mistaking  theee  wide-epreRd-appendages  for  parts  of  the  body  proper, 
aaaertB  that  rays  have  no  fins,  but  move  entarely  by  bending  the  sides  of  the  body. 
After,  the  lapee  of  many  centuries,  however,  the  case  of  Bay  wnw  Aristotle  bong 
impartially  tried,  the  decision  of  antiquity  has  been  quashed,  and  the  iiill  posMsaon 
of  his  fins  granted  to  the  plaintifil 
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bats,  Bato  Tespertiliaiilzed  this  skate 
into  the  Sea-bat. 

So  much  conoeimne  the  yarious 
names  of  this  rar ;  ana  now,  tonch- 
inff  the  formidaole  weapon- already- 
alluded  to,  which  renders  the  sea- 
eagle  so  dangerous  of  approach.  It 
lies,  as  has  been  already  aaid,  at 
the  base  of  the  tail,  just  at  its  ne- 
themmost  part.  To  protect  this 
organ  from  irreverent  handling;,  a 
sharp  bony  sword  is  placed  sentinel, 
like  the  kirtle  knife  by  which  a 
Janissary  secures  re8x>ect  to  his 
beanL  This  weapon  is  not  only 
dangerous  from  its  great  length,  but 
also  from  the  rows  of  serrated  teeth 
at  each  side;  every  tooth  of  which 
being  in  itself  a  small  saw,  and  very 
sharp,  readily  enters  the  flesh  on  the 
slightest  wag  of  the  tail;  and  once 
entered  can  only  be  drawn  out  again 
by  making  a  torn  and  ragged  open- 
ing. The  worst  and  most  dangerous 
wound,  however,  is  when  the  elastic 
tail  dashes  the  apparatus,  saws  and 
all,  its  whole  length,  half  a  foot  or 
more,  into  an  imfortunate  fisher- 
man's thigh  (as  has  frequently  hap- 
pened in  spite  of  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions), dragging  it  out  aeain  to 
make  a  new  luuffe  before  the  un- 
happy victim  has  had  time  to  escape ; 
and  so  expert  is  the  skate  in  tnis 
nnall-swora  exercise,  and  so  swiftly 
does  stroke  follow  stroke,  that  per- 
sons who  have  seen  it  in  operation 
report  that,  but  for  the  spoutings  of 
fresh  blood,  and  the  larger  display  of 
raw  surface,  they  would  have  de- 
clared the  weapon  motionless  all  the 
time.^   No  wound  with  which  sur- 

§ery  is  acquainted  is  more  hazardous 
[lan  this;  the  soft  parts  are  cut, 
contused,  torn,  jagged,  intermixed, 
and  mammocked  m  every  conceiv- 
able way;  and  besides  all  the  dangers 
of  an  uj^ly  flesh-wound  there  is 
peril  too  m>m  the  tearing  of  the  fas- 
cias  and  tendons,  and  test  the  pe- 
riosteum of  the  bone  should  oe 
scraped  and  exposed.  The  terrible 
Buflerings  inflicted  by  this  atrocious 
caudine  weapon — ^wluch  is  borne  by 
four  other  colossal  skates  as  well  as 
by  the  sea-eaj^le — has  caused  it  to 
be  regarded  with  as  much  supersti- 
tious reverence  by  fishermen,  as  was 
the  tail  of  his  music-master,  Chiron, 
by  the  youthful  Achilles.  Every 
Laaszarone  has  some  sinistre  to  teU 
of  a  brother,  cousin,  or  oomradey 
who  was  either  many  months  an  in- 


mate of  the  Seaman's  Hospital  before 
he  could  follow  his  craft  again,  or 
who  was  at  the  very  time  a  cripple 
in  that  of  the  Incurables. 

Upon  this  dart  the  sea -eagle 
depends  as  much  for  supplies  as 
the  fowler  does  on  his  gun,  or 
the  huntsman  on  his  boar-spear. 
Lying  perdu  in  the  sand,  and,  her- 
self unseen,  seeing  everything  that 
passes,  the  wily  creature,  so  soon  as 
she  discovers  a  fish  of  size  swim- 
ming within  readi,  suddenly  pro- 
tru^  the  tail,  which  uncurling,  like 
a  spring-lasso,  one  instant,  has  coiled 
itself  the  next  round  the  body  of  the 
prey;  and  is  dragging  it  to  iiiMP^le 
on  the  fatal  saw-sword  below.  This 
either  summarily  despatches  it  at  a 
blow,  or  if  the  victim  be  strong,  a 
succession  of  stabs  is  dealt  on  ihe 
convulsed  body  with  lightning  ra- 
pidity and  certain  effect.  Such  be- 
mg  tne  potency  of  this  terrible  dart, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  in  early  days 
men  should  have  somewhat  exag. 

Serated  the  truth,  that  its  wounoB 
dould  have  been  described  not  only 
as  painful  and  mischievous,  but  poi- 
soned, and,  like  the  prick  of  the 
rattle-snake's  tooth,  necessarily  mor- 
tal. This  was  the  weapon,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  authorities,  put  by 
the  enchantress  Circe  into  the  hancb 
of  her  son  Telejron,  wherewith  he 
slew  his  father  Ulysses;  this,  which, 
more  deadly  than  the  deadly 
wourali,  was  said  to  kill  an  animiu 
by  mere  contact  with  the  sldn;  and 
which  if  it  but  scratehed  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  forthwith  the  tree  perished. 
Nothing  on  sea  or  land  could  be 
conceived  (said  they)  so  pestiferous, 
immedicable,  and  fatal  to  all  things 
endowed  with  life !  This  of  course 
is  pure  fiction,  yet  to  this  day— such 
is  the  hereditiury  mischief  caused  by 
a  bad  name--^it  would  be  as  easy  to 
persuade  a  Neapolitan  Baccarole 
that  a  Yesuvian  viper  had  no  venom 
in  the  tooth  as  that  the  sea-eagle 
had  none  in  the  tail.  So  stronely 
are  all  fluBhermen  possessed  of  wis 
idea,  that  did  not  the  enactment 
exist,  requiring  these  fish  to  be  dis- 
armed before  importation  to  the 
market,  every  man  of  them  would 
cautiously  remove  the  dreaded  in- 
strument, partly  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, and  yaiHj  to  adorn  his^  cabin 
with  another  trophy  of  a  poisoned 
dart,  wrenched  from  a  powerful  foe 
he  had  helped  to  capture. 
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By  W.  ALLXHasAX. 
I. 

Yb  ooax  tihe  timid  Terdare 

Alon^  the  bilb  of  Spzing^ 
Blue  skiea  and  gentle  DreeMB, 
And  soft  douds  wandering ! 
The  quire  of  birds  <hi  budding  spny. 

Loud  larks  in  ether  sing; 
A  fresher  pulse,  a  wider  day, 
Give  joy  to  everything. 

n. 

The  gay  tnmslaeent  moniing 
Lies  gHttering  on  tiie  sea ; 
The  noonday  sprinkles  shadowv 
Athwart  the  daisied  lea ; 
The  round  sun's  sinking  soarlet  rim 

In  TSponr  hideth  he ; 
The  darkling  boom  are  cool  and  dinot» 
Aa  yenuJ  night  should  be. 

in. 

Our  earth  is  not  grown  aged 

With  all  her  countless  years ; 
She  worls,  and  neyer  wearies*- 
Is  glad,  and  nothing  fears : 
The  glow  of  air,  broad  land  and  ware. 

In  season  reappears ; 
And  shall,  wben  shxmber  in  the  grave 
These  hnman  smiles  and  tears. 

nr. 

O,  rich  in  songs  and  colours, 
Thou  joy-reviying  Sprmg ! 
Some  hcpes  are  chul*d  with  Winter, 
Whose  term  thou  canst  not  bring ; 
Some  voices  answer  not  thv  call 

*    Wben  sky  and  woooland  ring; 
Some  £tkoes  come  not  back  at  all 
With  primroee-blosBoming. 

v. 

The  distant-flying  swallow. 

The  apwara-yeaniing  seed, 
"Find  Nature's  promise  faithfal. 
Attain  their  numUe  meed. 
Chreat  Ptoent  I  thou  hast  also  fonn'd 

These  hearts  which  throb  and  bleed ; 
With  Love,  Truth,  Hope,  their  life  hast  wanu'd. 
And  what  is  best,  decreed. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  MUSICAL  SEASON. 


THE  establuhment  of  fihe  New 
IKulluurmomc  Society  to  nromote 
Ghie%  orchestral  and  choral  mnsic, 
by  affording  the  pnbHc  an  oppor- 
tunity of  burning  acqoainted  with 
the  latest  advances  and  most  con- 
seientioiis  achierements  of  modem 
artists,  and  re-opening  many  old 
classic  stores,  too  soon,  through 
changed  times  and  circumstances, 
remoTed  firom  obserration  —  this 
new  concert  institution,  witli  its  bold 
and  energetic  schemes  of  much  de- 
sired noveltT,  with  its  admirable 
orchestra  and  conductor,  forms  our 
most  welcome  topic  in  commenting  on 
the  musical  norelties  of  the  season. 
The  spirit  which  has  animated  the 
projectors  of  this  society  in  found- 
mg  it,  is  far  from  one  of  £iictiou8 
opposition  to  the  body  of  which  it  has 
borrowed  the  name.  They  appeal  to 
public  support  on  admitted  g^rounda 
of  defect  m  existing  musical  mstitu- 
tions. 

The  Old  Philharmonic  pursues  a 
course  carefully  confined  to  com- 
positions of  lone  standing  merit, 
acknowledged  ana  approred  so  j^e- 
raJly,  that  no  difference  of  opmion, 
much  less  a  controyersy,  can  arise 
concerning  them.  Of  the  murmurs  of 
our  natire  composers  condemned  to 
oblivion  before  they  are  dead,  and  of 
the  objurgations  of  the  more  spirited 
subscribers,  who  think  that  tne  art 
can  as  yet  hardly  be  brought  to  a 
iull  stop,  the  directors  take  no  heed 
•—but  as  the  year  revolves  jpursue 
their  annual  track  as  faithfully  and 
unremittingly  as  the  horse  in  the 
mill.    'Where  else,'  say  they,  'can 

Sm  hear  the  symphonies  of  Mozart, 
aydn,  and  Beethoven,  or  the  over- 
tures of  WeberP  Is  not  that 
enough  P' 

^  Fully  admitting  the  valuable  ser- 
yices  of  this  institution  as  a  school 
of  the  highest  instrumental  art,  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice  that  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  me- 
chanical ability  in-  music  has  so 
niuch  advanced  that  it  has  intro- 
duced with  it  a  whole  train  of  new 
thoughts  and  desires.  When  Salo- 
xnan,  Viotti,  and  WeichseU,  witii 
other  strong,  bow  arms,  first  united 
themselves  at  the  formation  of  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra,  people  were 
In  ecstadea  at  the^new  sensation; 


and  auditors  of  a  symphony  or  over- 
tare  rerj  pardonably  say/  at  leaiit 
half  the  honours  of  a  fine  composi- 
tion to  those  who  executed  it.  N'ow 
we  find  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  our 
best  orchestras  men  even  more  skil- 
ful, better  readers,  and  masters  of 
more  adventurous  difficulty  than 
these  were.  Increased  orchestral 
practice,  and  incessant  attempts  on 
the  part  of  modem  composers,  Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer  and  Berlioz 
especially,  to  develop  new  effects, 
have  so  mcreased  the  skill  of  exe- 
cutants as,  while  they  play  together 
more  wonderfully  than  ever,  greatly 
to  diminish  the  admiration  of  the 
hearer  at  mere  execution,  and  to 
direct  his  thoughts  more  intently  on 
the  poetical  design  of  the  composer. 
Or  if  the  agreeable  and  dazzling 
sensation  of  surprise  still  gives  pi- 
quancy to  our  instrumental  enter- 
tainments, it  is  rather  at  our  senerai 
increase  of  power  in  the  orcmestray 
wherein  works  of  enormous  com- 
plexity  and  proportionate  risk  in  the 
execution,  are  now  attacked  and 
dbpatched  tymoBt  as  eooa  an  they 
are  announced. 

To  comprehend  fully  the  achieve- 
ments of  uie  modem  orchestra,  the 
musical  reader  would  do  well  to 
study  with  his  best  capacity  some 
of  tne  newest  scores  of  anpiphonies, 
such  as  l^ose  of  Hector  Beruoz,  and 
mark  the  elaboration  with  which 
the  design  is  worked  out. '  He  wiU 
there  observe  novelties  in  accent,  in 
rhythm,  in  accompaniment,  in  the 
forms  of  passages,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  melodies  dispersed  among 
the  numerous  instruments,  demano- 
ipg  incessant  attention  from  every 
individual  of  the  band ;  and  in  the 
quicker  parts  such  an  extreme  nicety 
and  promptitude  in  the  execution, 
as  to  raise  wonder  in  the  highest 
degree  at  the  temerity  of  the  con- 
ductor, who,  standing  in  the  van  of 
the  battle,  makes  himself  responsible 
for  its  successful  and  triumphant 
issue.  The  English  orchestra  alone, 
educated  in  the  scores  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  would 
hardly  have  been  equal  to  the  ar- 
duous duties  required  by  sjrmpho- 
nists  of  the  new  school,  had  not 
their  emulation  been  excited  by  the 
companionship  of   foreign   artists 
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whom  the  uneasy  condition  of  affairs 
on  the  continent  has  thrown  upon 
our  shores.  Although  the  English, 
both  in  the  choir  and  orchestra,  form 
a  good  solid  substratum  of  talent, 
yet  as  the  art  has  never  known  here 
the  protection  of  princely  establish- 
ments, or  of  conservatories  in  which 
music  is  made  daUy  without  care  for 
the  material  wants  of  life,  we  are 
necessarily  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
finer  accomplishments  of  orchestral 
playing.  Tne  national  energy,  how- 
ever, does  not  permit  us  to  Be  long 
in  the  rear  in  any  department  of 
the  arts.  When  we  are  once  sen- 
sible of  any  solid  improvement  or 
advance  in  practical  skill,  we  do  not 
easily  rest  till  we  have  xnade  it  otir 
own. 

It  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
immense  mass  of  floating  talent  now 
upon  the  town,  in  the  persons  of  dis- 
banded and  wandering  artists  from 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  min- 
gled ^ith  the  best  of  our  resident 
performers,  that  Mr.  F.  Beale  formed 
nis  happy  project  of  the  New  Phil- 
harmomc  Societv.  People  at  first 
seemed  inclined  to  discredit  his 
orchestra  from  the  new  names  it 
contained.  'Who,  for  instance,  is 
Politzer  P'  said  one,  casting  his  eyes 
doubtfully  on  the  list  of  first  viohns. 
•  Oh !  I'll  tell  you  something  about 
him/  was  the  reply.  'When  the 
triple  concerto  of  Beethoven  was  to 
be  rehearsed,  Sivori  was  absent, 
having  gone  on  a  professional  ex- 
cursion with  M.  Julhen,  and  Politzer 
just  took  his  place  and  played  the 
concerto  of  Beethoven  at  sight,*  The 
passages  for  first  violins  alone, 
which  open  the  second  part  of  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  symphony,  taken 
with  unimpeachable  tnith  and  deli- 
cacy by  tne  whole  body  of  these 
performers,  showed  the  powers  of 
the  whole  set  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  calibre.  In  fact,  we  never 
heard  such  remarkably  finished  play- 
ing in  that  department. 

Other  doubts  concerned  the  new 
locality  for  full  symphonies  and  other 
instrumental  pieces.  Would  a  band, 
of  a  seale  proportioned  to  thirty-two 
violins,  twelve  tenors,  &c.,  amply 
fin  Exeter  Hall  with  tone  P  Would 
the  vibratory  character  of  that  exten- 
sive concert-room,  which  is  usually 
so  inconveniently  felt  at  rehearsals 
when  the  place  is  empty,  be  suffi- 
ciently corrected  by  the  admission 


of  a  fiill  audienceP  The  first  per- 
formance satisfactorily  answered 
both  these  questions.  Hearing  is 
as  much  the  slave  of  habit  as  any 
other  of  our  senses ;  and  at  first  the 
new  medium  through  which  the 
combinations  reached  us,  we  confess, 
seemed  to  diminish  their  force  consi- 
derably ;  but  as  the  night  wore  on, 
and  we  came  to  those  parts  in  the 
overture  to  Oheron  where,  when  the 
trombones  level  their  tubes  at  the 
audience  in  Hanover  -  square,  we 
have  mostly  endured  the  terrific 
chords  of  brass  with  a  degree  of  pain, 
we  now  found  the  violence  of  these 
tones  mitigated,  veiled,  and  far  from 
intolerable.  In  fact,  the  players  of 
the  brass  instruments,  instead  of 
blowing  them  full  into  the  ear  of 
the  audience,  as  is  usual,  were  made 
by  the  judicious  conductor  to  stand 
in  prome,  by  which  the  harsh  pre- 
ponderance of  their  notes  was  effec- 
tually corrected. 

Misgivings  were  even  affected  re- 
specti^  Berlioz  himself;  certainly 
not  in  tnose  who  engaged  him,  hut 
from  the  natural  effervescence  of 
party-spirit  on  the  foundation  of 
a  new  and  important  institution. 
It  was  given  out  that  he  could  con- 
duct no  music  but  his  own,  but 
how  truly,  let  Mozart's  symphony, 
Beethoven's  concerto,  Gluck's  Iphi' 
genia  in  Tauride,  and  Weber's 
Oheron  overture,  answer  for  him. 
That  these  things  were  never  pro- 
duced before  an  audience  more  ac- 
curately and  effectively,  we  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  all  present. 
The  quantity  of  new  music  encoun- 
tered in  the  course  of  this  first  con- 
cert rendered  it  not  ^  only  highly 
honourable  to  the  artists  eng4;ea, 
but,  including  the  Borneo  and  Juli^ 
symphony,  a  triumph  over  difficulty 
such  as  Berlioz  alone  could  have 
achieved. 

As  a  conductor,  Berlioz  has  ob- 
tained a  greater  practical  experience 
than  any  musician  who  has  appeared 
within  this  century.  His  trarels 
have  made  him  acquainted  witii 
every  principal  theatre  and  musical 
locality  throughout  Europe.  He 
has  encountered,  in  the  mere  diver- 
sity of  languages,  especially  in  bis 
Bussian  and  Hunganan  campaifos, 
enormous  difficulties  in  the  proaac- 
tion  of  his  compositions ;  but  he  bas 
yielded  to  no  obstacles ;  and  ereit 
one  must  respect  a  position  gainea 
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hj  the  force  of  genias,  conraee,  and 
Binffleness  of  purpose,  in  which  none 
of  uie  sordid  or  selfish  motives  of 
public  men  find  place.  He  has  the 
art  of  conciliating  musicians,  and  of 
enmring  their  best  efibrts  in  his 
behalf,  perhaps  beyond  any  com- 
poser or  our  time ;  his  demeanour 
Deing  perfectly  simple,  free  from  airs 
of  superiority,  or  any  assumption  of 
the  great  man ;  and  his  ready  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  services  and 
attention  of  his  orchestra  are  the 
sincere  tribute  of  a  benevolent  and 
friendly  disposition.  Indeed,  the 
personal  regard  which  is  felt  for 
Beriipz  by  artists,  is  found  in  the 
care  which  they  bestow  on  his  works, 
and  is  greatly  enhanced  by  his  po- 
lished and  wmning  manners.  .  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  an  orchestra  and 
their  chief  established  in  such 
mutual  relations  as  must  conduce  to 
the  highest  efforts  of  each  towards 
the  general  success. 

In  every  new  organization  of 
an  orchestra  and  new  localitv  in 
which  concerts  are  attempted,  tnere 
occurs  something  fresh  for  the  con- 
ductor himself  to  learn ;  yet  'it  ex- 
cited some  surprise  to  see  a  man  so 
remarkable  for  the  imaginative  cha- 
racter of  his  compositions,  so  minute 
in  his  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
orchestra,  examining  every  desk, 
learning  each  player's  name,  and 
preparing  himself  for  the  exact  spot 
whence  each  sound  expreaaed  in  nis 
score  should  issue.  AU  this,  how- 
ever the  reverse  of  poetical,  is  a  very 
sensible  preparation  for  the  produc- 
tion of  poetical  efforts.  It  would 
never  do  for  him  to  be  looking  in 
the  wron^  place  for  horns  or  comets ; 
and  Berhoz,  like  a  prudent  general 
before  he  begins  a  grand  attack, 
looks  well  to  tke  marshalling  of  his 
forces,  and  knows  exactly  wnere  he 
has  posted  his  cavalry  and  artillery. 

In  conducting  begins  the  active 
life  of  this  interesting  composer, 
whose  time  seems  to  be  divided  be- 
tween silent  cogitating  and  musing, 
on  the  one  hand,  devismg  new  effects 
in  composition,  and  new  harmonies 
which  he  has  never  heard  biU  with 
ike  ear  of  the  mind,  for  he  plays  no 
instrument;  and  on  the  other,  at 
rare  intervals,  by  realizing  them. 
One  day  he  may  oe  spen  a  solitary 
student,  writing  music,  silent  and 
alone  in  his  cmonber,  and  the  next 
directing  some  hundreds  of  musi- 


cians with  the  ease  and  promptitude 
of  one  whose  daily  haoit  it  is  to 
lead  great  orchestras  and  choruses 
through  the  labyrinth  of  intricate 
novelty.  The  capacity  of  deep  reflec- 
^on  and  of  practical  activity— of 
thought  and  action,  which  nature  so 
oflen  disjoins  in  people,  forms  a 
powerftd  feature  of  the  musical  indi- 
viduality of  Berlioz.  Even  his  hours 
of  lonely  meditation  have  a  social 
purpose;  he  is  then  probably  ma- 
turing the  fruit  of  his  experience, 
and  devisine  plans  to  improve  and 
heighten  tne  character  of  public 
musical  entertainments.  Notwith- 
standing the  eccentric  path  of  his 
composition,  and  the  wild  and  ima- 
ginative subjects  that  he  has  selected 
for  musical  treatment,  his  mind  is 
eminentiy  practical  and  intelligent, 
adapting  means  to  ends,  and  never 
betraying  him  into  absurdity  by  the 
excess  of  enthusiasm.  The  balance 
of  the  inventive  and  of  the  practical 
is  always  well  preserved  in  him,  as 
becomeb  a  man  of  this  world,  and 
not  one  Uving  in  wild  dreams  and 
abstractions  impossible  to  realize. 
.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
published  scores  of  Berlioz,  wherein, 
^  knowing  the  novelty  of  his  system 
'  of  instnxmentation  and  effects,  and 
how  unwise  it  would  be  to  leave  the 
performance  to  chance,  or  the  super- 
mtendence  of  a  conductor  brought 
up  in  the  old  orchestral  school,  he 
has  indicated  the  number  of  per- 
formers requisite  in  each  part,  the 
best  method  of  placing  the  chorus, 
with  what  else  may  facilitate  re- 
hearsal. He  is  the  first  composer 
who  has  thought  of  .giving  to  the 
public  more  tlwn  the  mere  notes  of 
bis  music ;  and  considering  how  new 
and  bold  his  conceptions  are,  this  is 
an  a^t  of  judgment  dictated  by  sound 
practical  experience. 

Hie  symphony,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
which  nas  been  heard  in  part'— 
that  is,  as  far  as  the  instrumental 
scherzo  Queen  Mab,— has  no  cor- 
respondence with  the  old  forms  of 
the  symphony.  It  challenges  for 
instrumental  music  that  unlimited 
scope  for  the  imagination,  and  that 
freedom  from  conventions,  of  which 
Beethoven  was  in  his  later  works  the 
perpetual  advocate  and  the  highest 
authority.  But  Berlioz  enters  upon 
his  Shaksperean  theme  with  incon- 
ceivable audacity,  defying  all  pre- 
possessions, —  now   using    instru- 
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mentfl,  now  voices,  or  both,  as  his 
snbject  seems  to  reqtdre.  His  score 
demands  the  most  accomplished 
players  and,  each  movement  being 
yanously  instrumented,  the  fullest 
resources  of  the  modem  orchestra. 
The  hearers  of  this  music  should  not 
be  {hose  who  are  willingly  lulled  to 
sleep  by  some  tune  like  some  oth«r 
tune  which  they  know  extremely 
well,  and  who  are  discontent^  if 
they  don't  know  what  is  ooming; 
but  on  the  contraiy,  such  as,  being 
well  prepared  in  the  clasnos  of  the 
art,  listen  with  oonscientioaBneBS 
and  activi^  to  new  developments*-^ 
not  too  ready,  if  they  do  not  fully 
comprehend  the  idea  at  first,  to 
place  their  own  defideney  to  the 
charge  of  the  master.  Experieme 
remmds  us  how  eradoally  some  of 
the  most  admirea  woiks  of  Beet- 
hoven acquired  their  hold  on  poblio 
favour — ^but  the  slow  prooen  wbieh 
has  disdosed  thdr  beauties  has  fixed 
them  more  firmly  in  the  affectioiiB. 
It  must  ever  be  thus  with  fine  in* 
Btramental  music.  The  originality 
of  an  individual  master-mind  is  not 
a  matter  for  very  speedy,  general, 
and  facQe  comprehension.  ^Berlios 
is  heard  witii  profound  attention, 
his  instrumentation  is  generally 
admired,  and  the  independence  of 
his  style  is  confessed.  How  is  it 
possible  that  musicians  should  listen 
eo  iutently  to  beauties  of  instru- 
mentation, if  they  were  not  ocm- 
nected  with  beauty  of  ideas,  with 
ihevitality  of  tfaeartP  The  atten- 
tive listenmg  given  to  the  oompcwer, 
but  particiuarly  to  the  exquisite 
adcyio  which  he  calls  mtene  d^omumrf 
is  of  most  favourable  auguxy;  for  as 
nothing  exhausts  the  p&enoe  like  a 
failiag  slow  movement,  the  mere 
physual  excitement  of  sensation 
obtained,  shows  a  triumph  in  the 
most  difficult  department  of  the  in- 
strumental art 

Hie  introduction  to  the  new 
Symphony  is  called  a  iH^logue,  and 
has  for  its  subject  the  oontraitionB 
and  animosities  of  the  rival  houses  of 
the  Montagues  and  Capulets.  This 
music  is  •  ^  a  f ugal  character  in 
B  minor-^the  altos  lead  off,  the 
subject  is  answered  by  the  vkdon- 
eellos,  and  the  whde  orchestra  is 
brought  in  by  degrees.  An  open- 
ing so  extremelv  unusual  may  ap- 
pear at  first  like  tibe  researeh  of 
eapriflioua  novelty;   bvt  as  in  tUs 


woik    tliB   interest    is    essentiaDy 
dramatic  —  the   psesion    gradnallT 
reaching  a  dimax,  and  then  sabod- 
ing  to  receive  its  hues  of  melancholy 
a^  solemnity,  in  accordance  wi^ 
the  events  of  the  drama — it  is  obvi- 
ous  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
requires  as  much  preparation  for 
the  due  influence  of  the  music  upon 
him,  as  is  requured  in  the  reading  of 
the  play.    Music  Hke  this  oiteis 
more  particularly  into  the  AmisiB 
of  poetry  and  painting,  and  onDt 
form  itself  on  their  flBa£etieal  prin- 
eiples.    In  the  prologoe  we  obwrve 
several  novelties  of  instnxmentsliaQ : 
four  bassoons  instead  of  two,  and 
violoncellos  employed  in  first  and 
second   parts.      All   the   stringed 
instruments  divide  on  occasion  at 
far  as  four  parts,  by  which  sn  xm« 
mense  accession  of  orchestral  eifeeii 
is  gained.    The  fint  violins  soom- 
tames  play  in  octaves  and  dcpoAAB 
stops,  and  even  sometimes  in  hi^ 
monies.     We   may  be   sure  that 
Berlioe  depends  on   good  artista. 
Then  he  employs  horns  and  oonieti 
in  keys  quite  remote  firam  tbstof 
his  piece,  surprising  d&ehesrer  witk 
nnexpected  traies  and  oombinatkna 
The  vocal  prcdoffue,  whidi  socoesdi 
the  instrumentu  one,  is  exquintely 
fandful  music,  <m  the  theme,  'Oh, 
then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been 
with  you.'    It  is  a  li^t;  sporttfe, 
and  dtelicato  ereatioiL.    lie  teoof* 
in  the  orchestra  are  in  ineemsTit 
triplets,  while  the  violoneelloB  is 
two  paits  play  even  notes,  C  hittiag 
against  D  flat  with  piquant  effect, 
lliere  are  no  double  Misses  in  thii 
movement.    A  tenor  voice,  accom- 
panied by  a  semi-dioms  of  veiy 
original  combination,  prepareB  si 
for  the  scene  whic&is  to  open  in<^ 
second  part. 

This  IS  an  amdoMte  mdUimcoi^  ^ 
t08iemtto  in  F,  depicting  a  sitaap 
ti<ni  expressed  in  tiieee  words: 
'  Borneo  seul,  tristesse.  Concert  tft 
bal.  Grande  £lte  ches  (kpM^ 
After  a  few  phrases  by  the  tiow 
alone,  without  hurmony,  tke  psi^ 
tfaidcen,  and  the  misEdo  assameB  * 
hu^  and  majestic  duuractcr.  ^ 
tills  part  ci  tfaie  score,  very  hid^  i^ 
terest  is  excited ;  the  effect  prodao^ 
by  iterated  notes  of  the  tenors*  a 
ecmtrast  with  tJie  s&easured  vo^ 
meat  of  ike  second  vioilins,  snd  tne 
grand  march  of  the  basses  sseon^ 
paaying  a  melody   given  l^  ^ 
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cikananei  and  bflsaoon  in  octajres,  is 
of  an  elevating  and  noble  charaoter. 
This  morement  is  interrapted  by  a 
solo  of  a  melodious  melancEoly  style, 
the  air  of  which  is  afterwards  mixed 
np,  and  blended,  though  in  a  dif* 
ferent   measure,  with   the   joyous 
music  of  the  baJl-room.    Of  course 
not  even  the  ears  of  a  musician, 
without  intimacy  with  the  music, 
will  penetrate   amid  such  a  mass 
of  sound  this  ingenious  part  of  the 
author's   fabric;  but   the    design, 
mekncholy  in  tiie  midst  of  gaiety, 
is  true  to  tiie  stooy,  and  speuu  for 
its^.    The  oompoeer  has  even  qua- 
lified the  style  ofoaU-room  music,  so 
aa  to  make  it  not  unworthy  the  dig- 
zdty  of  the  symphony,  by  interfusing 
wim  it  many  solid  and  scientific  fea- 
tures  of  accompaniment.    There  is 
ime  procrasaibn  of  notes  of  a  chro- 
matic cbancter,  which  enters   in 
minimfl  on  the  flat  seventh  in  the 
bass,  and  attracts  much  attention 
ftosa  its  iteration,  and  the  various 
{lassages  of  the  superstructure  to 
which  it  forms  an  accompaniment. 
This  perhuNS  means  no  more  than 
to  sustain,  oy  its  elevated  and  ener- 
getio  character,  the  elevation  of  the 
oymphony   throughout    a    ai^hiect 
which  might  oompromise  it.    The 
numerous  narps  introduced  for  the 
ball-room  music,  play  only  in  first 
and  second  parts  redoubled ;  but  the 
revelrv  is  nsightened  bv  cymbals, 
triangles,  and  tambours  de  Basque* 
The  soimds  of  the  ball  die  away, 
and  we  enter  upon  the  third  part, 
which  is  thns  entitled  in  the  printed 
score,  '  Nuit  sereine.    Le  jardin  de 
Capulet  silencieux  et  desert.    Les 
jeunes  Capulets  sortant  de  la  fl&te, 
passent  en  chantant  des  remiais- 
oenoes  de  la  musique  du  baL'    In 
the  management  of   this  diffionlt 
aoene,  there  is  evidence>>f  very  pro- 
found art.    The  composer  does  not 
begin  the  melodious  dialogue  of  the 
lovers  at  once*  but  introduces  it 
with  due  preparation  and  dzcom- 
stance.    Chords,  sustained  jmohm- 
timo,  on  the  stringed  instruments, 
with  an  oocasioiial  pissioaio  of  the 
.dodblebass,  form  the  opening.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  rhythm  or  ^oasing, 
and  tlie  modulatum  is  eccentrk. 
Even  bars  of  silence  he]|Q»  to.  depict 
the  stillnesa  and  serenity  of  die 
Italian  moonlit  landscape.     With, 
the  quiet  harmonies  whim  now  steal 
upon  the  ear,  the  distant  dborus  of 


Capulet  youliis  returning  finom  the 
ball  gradually  mingles,  and  the 
themes  they  sing  give  the  fisst 
rhythmical  character  to  this  singular 
prelude.  Then  commences  the 
adagio  in  which  Juliet  confides  her 
love  to  thet  night. 

We  are  compelled,  in  ^ving  an ' 
account  of  this  musical  structure,  to 
mingle  iihe  material  with  the  poet- 
ical.   This  is  a  delicate  and  a  new 
creation  in  music    The  key  is  A, 
and  the  time  siz-eight.     Ijie  two 
flutes  are  used  in  their  middle  tones 
with  new  and  beantiful  effect.    Tha 
other  wind  instruments  are  one  oboe^ 
one  oomo  Inglese  (tenor  oboe),  two 
clarionets,  four  basaoons,  horns  inE» 
in  F,  in  A  alto,  and  in  D.    Whea 
ihe  Capulet  chorus  hasoeasedinthe 
distaianB,  the  prinemal  sabject   is 
begun  by  tenors,  vioioBeellos  in  two 
parts,  and  the  double  baoB.    The 
two  violin  parts  are  at  first  left  free 
lor  aoeessory  phraaes  of  aooompam- 
ment.    There  is  something  maaterl  j 
and  original,  and  extremely  beao- 
tifU,  in  this  disposition  of  tlie  bootb. 
The    wind    instrument     pbrases, 
formed  of  fingments  of  the  tunea 
«img  by  tlM&pnletg.  shnr  mrt 
constrnetive  art    The  piineipum^* 
lody,  which  is  song  in  tenths,  oy  vio- 
luis  and  violoncellos,  is  aoooiiipiinied 
above  and  in  the  middle  by  wind 
instruments,  in  redoubled  octaves, 
givine  the  phrases  of  a  most  unoom- 
men  narmony  to  the  melody,  and 
gEKtifying  the  ear  ever  and  anon  by 
a  su^ension  extsemeiy  pasaionato 
and  expressive.    There  is  aU  the 
voluptuous  beauty  in  the  tones  of 
the  instruments  which  the   senti- 
mental compositions  of  Moeart  and 
•Beethoven  have  accustomed  the  ear 
to  in  the  slow  movement ;  but  the 
eqoression  here  is  attained  throng 
a  new  medium :  exiraordinary  mo> 
dulstion,  unusual  rhythm,  unheard 
accents  and  syncopatioas,  depict  tiia 
passion  of  the  onghiaL    l%e  inde- 
pendence of  all  other  music  is  most 
remarkable  in  this  adagio.  Without 
a  reminiseenee,  or  borrowing  a  sii^ 
gle  phrase,  it  supports,  at  a  dna 
elevitibion,  iJie  Bttb|ect  whidi  it  aims 
to  paint  in  sounds.    As  there  is  no 
medium  in  the  success  of  so  hi^  aa 
-effort,  the  deep  attention  givea  to 
M].  Serhos'  symphony  proves  the 
most   satisfactory   tribute   to    his 
•genins.-     After    the   instmmeBtal 
^KkufMOf  whose  fiae  gossmer  web 
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baffles  veijbal  descriplioii,  there  re- 
main three  moTements  to  be  heard, 
including  a  grand  choral  finale,  of  a 
length  ^mich  renders  tins  sjrinphony 
almost  equal  in  development  to  an 
opera.  But  we  shall  have  to  wait 
for  this,  as  music  without  scenic  aid 
can  hardly  be  trusted  to  run  at  once 
to  such  an  extent ;  and  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  art 
to  attempt  it. 

At  the  second  concert,  two  Eng- 
lish musicians  performed  new  com- 
positions :  Dr.  Wylde,  a  pianoforte 
concerto,  in  F  minor,  and  Mr.  Loder, 
a  new  masoue,  with  solos  and  chorus^ 
entitled  tne  Island  of  Califpso, 
I^either  of  these  works  is  entitled 
to  much  praise.  There  is  a  mono- 
tony of  ideas  in  Dr.  Wylde's  con- 
certo, and  the  orchestral  accompani- 
ments  in  it  are  confused  and  ineffec- 
tive.  The  solos  for  the  pianoforte 
were  well  played  by  M.  Billet,  but 
they  wanted  more  novelty  of  oonf- 
struction  and  character.  If  the  sub- 
ject had  been  less  worked,  the  hearer 
would  have  been  more  entertained. 
3ir.  Loder's  composition  comes  de- 
cidedly into  the  dass  of  manufac- 
tured music,  such  as  hundreds,  ac- 
quainted with  certain  technicalities 
of  the  orchestra,  may  write,  without 
the  least  suggestion  or  inspiration  of 
genius,  vve  applaud  the  impar- 
.tiality  which  gives  native  composers 
a  fair  hearing ;  but  if  they  have  no- 
thing better  to  produce,  or  fitter  to 
promote  the. interests  of  the  new 
concerts,  their  enfomed  silence 
hitherto. can  scarcely  be  oomadered 
an  injiistice. 

The  vocal  interest  of  the  New 
Philharmonic  Concerts  has  been  sus- 
tained rather  by  refined  choral  sing- 
ing than  by  any  remarkable  dis- 
plays in  the  solo.  This  also  gives  % 
favourable  direction  to  taste.  Un- 
accompanied music,  especially  the 
tutti  pianissimo  of  a  large  choir,  is 
so  seldom  heard  in  public,  that  it  is 
a  novelty  which  creates  earnest  at- 
tention. Very  fine  of  its  kind  was 
A  religious  piece,  from  the  Greek 
chapel,  by  the  Bussian  Bortniansky 
— ^massive,  solemn,  and  subdued  in  ito 
tones,  and  exhibiting,  with  fine 
effect  and  contrast,  the  deep  notes 
of  a  body  of  well  selected  double- 
bass  voices.  We  have  rarely  heard 
the  deep  diapason  of  the  human 
voice  so  admirably  displayed.  A  bal- 
lad, by  Gumbert,  for  a  tenor  voice. 


accompanied  by  a  chorus  pianissimo, 
was  very  nicely  performed,  and  to 
most  present  was  completely  new. 

The  two .  Italian  Opera  Houses 
have  opened  with  small  note  of  pre- 
paration. After  the  protracted  sea- 
son of  the  Exhibition  year,  which 
turned  out  less  profitable  than  had 
been  expected,  some  languor  in  mu* 
sical  dramatic  matters  is  out  natoraL 
The  chief  deficiency,  however,  is  in 
a  new  face  and  a  new  individuality 
of  talent,  such  as  of  late  seasons  has 
raised  the  standard  of  public  admi- 
ration almost  too  high  for  the  into- 
rests  of  manajg^ers.  Fed  and  pam- 
pered with  dehcates,  the  public  ap- 
petite is  not  easily  satisfied  with 
meaner  viands ;  and  the  diverting 
struggle  between  the  houses  for  the 
exclusive  right  to  Mdlle.  Wagner, 
is  a  present  proof  of  the  great  de-> 
mand  for  an  idol,  to  re-animate  our 
torpid  stalls  and  boxes  during  the 
next  SIX  months. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre  o])ened 
with  Donizetti  s  operai  Maria  di 
Mohan,  a  work  which  has  employed 
many  of  the  same  perfoimers  in 
Paris  since  January,  and  may  there- 
fore be  considered  to  have  received 
aU  due  benefit  of  preparatioD. 
Neither  the  story  nor  the  music  are, 
however,  likely  to  make  any  perma- 
nent impression.  The  interest  of 
this  opera  is  based  on  painful  and 
revolting  incidents,  to  which  the 
powers  of  a  skilful  actor  mvjr  im- 
part some  force,  but'  8u££nent, 
alone,  to  excite  feelings  of  terror 
and  commiseration,  without  the 
aid  of  music.  Hie  part  of  Ckev^ 
reuse,  the  husband  or  Maria,  who, 
while  he  is  engaged  in  an  act  of 
kindness  for  his  fnend,  Chalais,  dis- 
covers that  he  has  been  dishonoured 
by  him,  and  pistols  him  with  savaee 
revenge,  within  the  hearing  of  the 
audience,  was  (Higinally  mtended 
for  Bonconi,  an  actor  oi  very  indif- 
ferent musical  qualificationa  and 
most  uncertain  intonation,  but  who 
excels  g^reatly  in  wild  and  terrific 
delineations.  It  is  ^e  scene  where 
Chevreuse  tells,  by  a  fierce  glance  of 
the  eye,  that  Ins  vengeance  i^  satis- 
fied, m  which  the  audienoe  find  the 
whole  interest  of  the  piece  concen- 
trated. But  let  tl^ose  who  like  sudi 
excitement  have  it  in  the  original 
drama,  rather  than  preparea  by 
three  acts  of  an  opera  written  in 
the   heavy  German -Italian   vein. 
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laboured  with  more  tlum  the  nsusl 
attempts  at  science,  and  with  few 
indications  of  natural  and  sponta- 
neous melody.  The  barytone  part 
of  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse  was,  on 
this  occasion,  sustained  by  Signor 
Ferlotti,  a  performer  of  considerable 
experience,  of  a'picturesque  presence 
and  graceful  deportment.  His  per- 
formance, however,  is  deficient  in 
repose,  and  his  singing  partakes  of 
the  same  defect,  its  contrasts  abound- 
ing, and  being  always  too  much  in 
e^remes.  Madame  Fiorentini 
(Maria)  has  improved  as  an  actress, 
and  with  her  fine  voice,  and  the 
tasteful  costume  in  which  she  ap- 
peared, created  a  most  favourable 
nnpression.  This  lady  has  long 
bee^  gaining  insensibly  in  the  esti- 
mation of  hearers  of  taste ;  she  is 
always  correct  and  judicious ;  and, 
amidst  the  faults  of  exaggeration 
committed  in  the  theatre,  this  is 
really  living  great  praise,  but  it  is 
due  to  Madame  Fiorentini.  Calzo- 
lari  sang  with  his  accustomed  talent ; 
and  the  two  popular  melodies  given 
to  the  contralto,  Armando  de  G(mdi, 
favourably  reminded  us  of  tiie  re- 
nowned iramhilla.  On  the  whole, 
the  opera  was  well  received. 

At  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  the 
same  work  was  produced  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  supported  by 
the  original  hero,  Boncom.  Mdme. 
Castellan  was  Maria;  a  new  con- 
tralto, Mdlle.  Seguin,  a  pupil  of 
Alarv,  performed  Armando;  Tam- 
berlil:,  Chalaie.  Mdlle.  Segoin  may 
'be  noticed  as  an  acquisition  to  the 
stage  of  very  favourable  promise. 
Her  voice  is  of  good  quahty,  and 
she  manages  it  well ;  and  when  the 
embarrassment  which  she  yet  feels 
as  a  novice  on  the  boards  shidl  have 
given  place  to  a  state  of  ease  and 
confidence,  we  expect  the  most 
favourable  things  of  her.  The 
general  interest  of  the  opera,  how- 
ever well  supported,  yields  entirely 
to  that  appalling  scene  of  jealousy 
and  revenge  which  Eonconi,  in  spite 
of  his  musical  defects  and  his  want 
of  figure  and  voice,  impresses  on  the 
universal  feeling  of  the  house  as  the 
one  thing  to  be  remembered.  How 
far  such  representations  come  home 
to  the  busmess  of  life,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  every  one  seems  to 
have  his  part  in  them ;  and  the  con- 
vulsive agony  of  this  outraged  hus- 
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band,  his  choking  sounds  of  fury 
and  passion,  too  great  for  utterance, 
form  a  picture  so  terribly  like  nature, 
as  to  fascinate  the  gaze,  and  to 
extort,  even  in  despite  of  themselves^ 
the  general  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence. Still  we  must  say,  that  passion 
carried  to  such  extremity  as  this  is 
more  favourable  to  histrionic  than 
musical  display ;  the  impersonation 
of  such  scenes,  from  the  amount  of 
physical  violence  requisite,  is  neces- 
sarily destructive  of  many  of  the 
finer  qualities  of  the  singer.  The 
taste  of  the  modem  Italmn  school 
inclines  them  to  displays  of  the 
strongest  and  most  vehement  pas- 
sions by  means  of  music,  and  to  this 
we  owe  the  frequent  unmusical  cha- 
racter of  voices,  their  fading,  short- 
lived excellence,  and  the  frequent 
false  intonation  both  of  tenors  and 
barytones.  It  is  grateful  to  us  to 
revert  in  memory  to  the  school  of 
Meyerbeer,  whose  great  operas, 
though  full  of  historic  associations 
and  gorgeous  pictures  of  costume 
and  manners,  abound  in  their  subor- 
dinate parts  with  quiet  touches  of 
domestic  interest  and  of  natural  and 
amiable  affections.  These  last  longer 
in  the  mind  than  the  pangs  of  an 
abused  Othello,  or  any  scene  of  a 
similar  character  founded  in  the 
realities  of  Parisian  high  life. 

William'  Telly  wjiich  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  has  been  ever  and  anon  pro- 
duced in  sure  reliance  on  the  fine 
qualities  of  the  orchestra  and  chorus 
which  it  so  well  displays,  has  been 
performed  several  times.  A  German 
tenor,  Herr  Ander,  has  sustained 
the  part  of  Amoldo,  but  with  partial 
success,  the  unequal  quality  of  his 
voice,  which  exhioits  a  large  variety 
of  vicious  tones,  rendering  him  any- 
thing  but  a  favourite.  It  seems  as 
if  there  were  some  vital  defect  in 
the  education  of  German  tenors, 
so  seldom  is  a  puile  voice  of  that 
character  and  of  Teutonic  origin 
to  be  met  with.  The  cast  in  other 
respects  was  meritorious  ;  the  great 
scene,  the  Oath  of  the  Cantons, 
the  overture,  and  the  extremely 
elegant  ballet  music,  were  never 
better  executed.  Notwithstanding 
the  excellence  and  high  aim  of  this 
music,  in  which  the  composer  has 
surpassed  himself  in  citation  and 
science,  William  Thll  does  not  take 
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that  hold  on  the  hearers  which  8ome 
more  unpretending  pieces  do,  in 
which  Bossini  has  followed  the  bent 
of  his  genius,  and  written  upon  more 
immediate  impulse. 

Beletti's  return  from  his  Ameri* 
can  tour  with  Jenn  j  lind  (Madame 
Otto  Goldschmidt)  has  given  occa- 
sion to  Mr.  Lumley  to  reproduce  the 
opera  bufifa,  L*ItaUana  in  Al^fieru 
This  production,  full  of  the  youthful 
fire  of  !Eo8sini*s  genius,  contains 
charming  melodies,  which  are  as 
fresh  and  delightfiil  now  as  they 
were  nearly^  forty  years  ago.  Bc^ 
ktti  is  emmently  qualified  for  the 
part  of  Must€mia,Dy  the  neatuess 
and  rapidity  of  his  artioulation.  His 
performance,  though  net  remarkable 
for  power,  is  always  refined  and  in 
i;ooa  taste.  Beletti  was  welcomed 
as  a  favourite  by  the  audience. 
Mademoiselle  Angri  sustained  the 
part  of  Isabella^  in  which  her  florid 
execution  had  ample  room  for  dis« 
play.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
ner  experience  of  the  taste  in  Eng- 
land hju  led  her  to  correct  many 
faults  of  exaggeration,  and  has  soft- 
ened and  ameliorated  her  style. 
CaJzolari's  performance  of  the  aii^ 
'  Languir  per  ima  bella,'  was  an  ex- 
aniple  of  the  most  finished  singing. 

IVlr.  Bunn  has  concluded  his  winter 
season  of  operas,  and  is  about  to  try 
the  experiment  of  reducing  theprices, 
and  or  making  music  cheap.  Ihiiry- 
lane  music  should  always  oe  cheap. 
The  company  seem  not  to  pull  well 
together;  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  discontent,  and  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  and  Mr.  Bunn  have  afaready 
engajged  in  an  advertising  and  pla- 
carding war.  The  lessee,  m  a  speech 
on  his  benefit  night,  assured  his 
hearers  that  he  did  not  '  sleep  upon 
a  bed  of  roses.'  From  all  tmit  we 
gather  of  the  result  of  the  re-open- 
ing  of  an  £i\glish  lyric  theatre^  suc- 
cess appears  more  and  more  doubt- 
ful and  precarious.  A  MissCrichton, 
who  has  supported  the  first  soprano 
parts  at  this  house,  shows,  amidst 
many  disadvantages  fix>m  timidity 
and  inexperience,  the  solid  course 
of  training  in  which  she  has  formed 
lier  mechanuBm  as  a  singer. 

The  third  concert  of  Mr.  Hullah's 
present  series  at  St.  Martin's  Hall 
afforded  very  interesting  novelties. 
Gluck  applbars  to  be  opening  stores 
of  admirable  music  concerted  for 


solo  and  chorus,  the  powerful  dra- 
matic expression  of  wnich  cannot  be 
surpassed.  We  have  heard  at  £xetar 
HaU  fine  extracts  from  Iphigemim^s 
but  the  scene  firom  Otfeo,  sung  b^ 
Miss  Williams  and  the  diorus,  straok 
us  even  more  forcibly ;  and  its  inci- 
dental strains  of  melodramatic  muse 
almost   realized   the  sweetness  of 
classical  fable.      This  is  just   tfa« 
music  for  Mr.  Hullah's  society,  and 
in  producing  it  he  confers  a  iinroar 
ion  all  who  desire  to  become  pn»» 
ticaUy  acquainted  wi&  the  staiukvd 
models  of  the  lyric  dramas    On  tte 
same  occasion  was  pioduoed  a  nipar]» 
air,  seldom  heard,  from  the  DamJUk 
JPenitente  of  Mozart    Mrs.  Endei^ 
sohn  sang  this  extrCTaely  well,thofii^ 
the  last  part  in  the  major  seemed  to 
carry  her  voice  a  little  beyond  its 
natiural  compass.    There  never  was 
heard  a  song  m  which  the  accompani- 
ments, both  wind  and  stringed,  stood 
outfrom  the  air  in  so  mastenya  stykc 
The  majestic  features  of  these  ao- 
companiments  were  well  displa^od 
by  the  orchestra.    These  oonoerts 
have  taken  a  very  high  station  im 
music;  they   increase   in   ixktareA 
with  the  rarity  of  the  selections  and 
the  steady  progress  of  the  '  upper 
classes'  in  the  refinements  of  choral 
singing.    They  will  ultimately  form 
an  au£ence  as  well  as  singers  of  a 
critical  taste,  and  animat^Ml  bv  a 
kindred  enthusiaBm.     An  excdlcnt 
performance  f]^  Elijah  concluded  tlM 
series. 

For  4lie  foundation  of  the  '  Mu- 
sical Institute,'  we  believe  we  are 
also  indebted  to  Mr.  Hullah,  who 
is  the  President  of  the  Society  for 
this  its  opening  year.  The  object 
of  this  establismnent  is  to  afibra  a 
centre  of  oo-operation  for  musical 
people,  both  professors  and  am*- 
teurs,  to  form  a  library,  to  hear 
papers  on  musical  subjects  read  at 
evening  meetings,  followed  bv  dis- 
cussion, and  occasionally  mixed  with 
music.  In  introducing  all  the  mu- 
sical world  to  each  other  it  must  do 
good,  and  may  evoke  valuable  powers 
hitherto  latent  and  obscure. 


'There  never  has  been/  said  Mr. 
HuUah,  in  his  inaugural  address,  '  the 
riigfateat  differeace  of  opinion  on  thii^ 
that  the  'mnsical  world*  moflt  be 
brought  together  nomehow  or  other; 
that  those  who  wnnt  oounsel,  or  helm 
or  iympath^  of  whatever  kind,  as  wlia 
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•does  not!  most  be  In-oughi  into  oontMt 
with  ihoM  who  hsre  oonnael,  h^p,  or 
nmpatfay  to  give ;  and  that  none  of  ns 
Mnll  any  longer  have  an  exoose  for  vege- 
tating apart.  *  *  *  *  Did  our  plana 
indode  nothing  more  than  the  fumiah- 
ing  of  a  reading-room  and  iibrary,  I 
^ink  that  very  great  good  would  oome 
of  them.  For  they  present  both  a  means 
«f  and  an  end  for  oo-operation.  A  plaae 
for  meeting  will  soon  be  oonneeted  (in- 
▼olnntarily  it  may  be)  with  a  time  irfien 
the  majority  of  thoae  who  belong  to  ni 
will  be  likely  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  I 
need  not  say  what  oonvenienoe  and  ad* 
vantage  neooHarily  arise  from  this  in  aa 
overgrown  metropmislike  London,  v^ers 
one  may  easily  spend aday  in  a  firnitlesB 
•attempt  to  see  two  people  separately, 
and  a  week  in  trying  to  see  them  in  com- 
pany. Of  the  value  of  a  library  really 
aooesnble  it  cannot  be  neoessary  to  say 
much.' 

The  Institute  has  been  exteDOvelj 
patronised,  and  a  good  deal  of  eor- 
diality  and  sympathy,  and  the  ad- 
herence of  many  names  celebrated 
in  the  art  testify  the  respect  enter- 
tained for  the  motives  of  die  original 
projectors.  The  Societvhas  made  a 
eoGKi  be^nning :  let  us  nope  thai;  its 
nuits  will  appear  in  due  season. 

A  new  sympihony  by  Mossart,  of 
tiie  set  recently  published  as  piano- 
fort  duets,  by  Messrs.  Ewer  and  Co., 


has  been  perfonned  at  the  Fhilhar- 
monio  Concert  with  great  success ; 
the  alow  movement  was  encored. 
Hitherto  there  have  been  but  six 
available  symphonies  of  Moisart; 
in  future  there  may  be  nearly  thirty, 
for  even  his  youthful  works,  written 
for  the  Ardabishop  of  Salzburg's 
concerts,  possess  a  chann  insepar- 
able from  the  native  fire  of  genius. 
Tbe  public  seem  deteimined  to 
wcfA  ihe  old  mine  to  the  last,  and  it 
wiH  reward  them.  An  air  by  the 
contempOTary  of  Mozart's  bc^nood, 
the  celebrated  Ciecio  de  Majo,  has 
also  been  produced,  showing  in  l^e 
direction  good  effects  from  me  spot 
of  rivalry  and  competition. 

As  we  hare  at  present  in  England 
dhnoat  all  the  continental  eelebri- 
ties  of  Europe,  chamber  ooncertB 
have  become  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion in  detail.  Mr.  StemdakBennett 
produced  at  his  dassical  perform- 
ances a  beautiful  concerto  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  of  which  the  slow  move- 
ment, chiefly  for  the  piano  and  flute^ 
charmed  every  hearer.  Bach  and 
Mozart  have  the  most  vigorous 
posthumous  existence.  Mr.  S.  Ben- 
nett  also  placed  with  Fiatti  a  beau- 
ttful  sonata  K>r  pianoforte  and  violon- 
cello of  his  own  composition. 


TAUEOMACHIA;  OE,  THE  SPANISH  BULL-FIGHTS.* 


YOEKSHIBE  converging  to  the 
Doncaster  St.  L^r,  London 
discharging  itself  upon  Epsom  downs 
on  the  Derby-day,  Paris  '  circulating' 
through  the  aUeys  of  Versailles  on 
days  of  the  grand^s  eaux, — «ach  fiur- 
itishes  a  fine  specimen  of  the  na- 
tional holiday  crowd.  The  Derby 
•and  St.  Leser,  however,  like  Christ- 
mas, come  out  once  a-year ;  and  the 
moveable  feasts  in  honour  of  which 
Neptune  and  the  mille  tuffOMx  open 
their  throats,  do  not  happen  above 
four  times  in  a  summer.  But  from 
Easter  to  the  middle  of  autumn, 
every  fair  Monday  in  Madrid  brings 
forth  a  festal  mob,  which,  for  merry 
damour,  picturesque  movement,  local 
colour  and  vivid  nationality,  is  fairly 
worth  all  the  aforesaid  gatherings 


put  together.  If  you  would  study 
a  souuem  people  at  its  sport,  go 
and  stand  for  half  an  hour  at  the 
gate  of  Alcala,  and  watch  the  dense 
column  of  variegated  life,  trudging 
on  foot,  or  whirled  madly  in  calesas, 
which  pours  down  the  noble  street; 
and  then  take  your  place  in  a  seat 
on  the  shaded  side  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  buU-fight.  But  if, 
for  you,  the  Pyrenees  are  a  barrier 
not  to  be  passed,  then  procure  Mr. 
Lake  Price's  beautiful  volume  on 
Tauromachia.  Arrayed  in  the  na- 
tional colours  of  Spain,  gules  and  or, 
it  is  no  less  fitted  for  an  ornament 
to  the  boudoir-table,  than  adapted, 
by  the  fulness  and  variety  of  its  in- 
formation, for  a  book  of  reference 
in  the  library.    A  work  of  the  kind 
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was  muoh  wanted;  for  the  most 
picturesque  of  national  sports  had 
been  strangely  neglected  by  the 
pencil.  It  is  strange  that  Velas- 
quez, who  loyed  and  nainted  horses 
so  well,  should  have  left  no  studies 
of  the  buU-ring;  stUl  more  strange 
that  Erubens,  who  delighted  in  sub- 
jects of  violence  and  uproar,  and 
imaginary  combats  between  hunters 
and  wild  beasts,  should  not  have  had 
his  attention  arrested  and  his  pencil 
provoked  by  the  real  encounters  of 
wild  bulls  and  silken  courtiers  which 
f}ke  must  have  ^Isiessed  at  Madrid. 
Although  endless  illustrations  of 
the  biul-ring  are  to  be  found  in 
thd  Paris  print-shops,  none  are  to 
be  depended  upon  as  accurate.  In 
the  best  of  them  the  fierce  Spanish 
sport  is  apt  to  become  French  melo- 
drama, and  many  are  obviously  the 
work  of  artists  who  have  never  left 
the  Boulevards  for  the  bull-ring, 
and  whose  model-bull  is  the  Bobiu- 
gras  at  Shrovetide.  The  Spanish 
prints,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rare  and  somewhat 
exaggerated  Taros  of  Goya,  are 
tame  and  spiritless ;  the  men  being 
stiff  as  dolls,  and  the  bulls  dead  as 
bulls  of  Nineveh.  Mr.  Lake  Price 
is  the  first  artist  who  has  really 
taken  Tauromachi&  by  the  horns, 
^appled  with  all  its  ever-shifting 
incidents  and  minute  details,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  scenes 
and  science  of  the  arena.  His  draw- 
ings are  touched  with  great  spirit, 
boldness,  and  breadth;  truth  has 
never  been  sacrificed  to  effect ;  and 
yet  the  more  brutal  features  of  the 
savage  pastime  have  been  skilfully 
veiled  or  eluded.  To  say  that  the 
letter-press  descriptions  are  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Ford,  is  to  say  that 
they  are  brilliantly  graphic",  and 
scrupulously  faithful;  and  that  for 
once  we  find  the  charms  of  the 
hand-book  pervading  the  mighty 
pages  of  a  folio. 

A  bull-fight  has  been  described  a 
thousand  times,  yet  we  present  Mr. 
Ford's  description  to  our  readers 
with  a  certainty  there  is  none  which 
can  so  vividly  create  the  scene  for 
those  of  them  to  whom  a  Plaza  de 
Toros  is  a  terra  incognita,  or  recal 
it  to  those  to  whom  it  is  as  familiar 
as  Smithfield. 

As  the  bull  and  the  picadors  are  the 
principal  performers  of  the  first  act,  it 


will  be  more  convenient  to  g^up  toge- 
ther the  five  plates  which  give  Uie  dif- 
ferent scenes,  than  to  describe  them  one 
by  one.    The  opening  the  door  from 
which  the  bull  is  to  ni^  out,  is  a  spirit- 
stirring  moment,  and  all  eyes  are  riveted 
on  his  first  appearance,  as  no  one  can 
tell  how  he  will  behave.    Let  loose  frtm 
his  dark  cell,  and  amazed  at  the  novelty 
of  hisposition,  he  gazesan  instant  around 
at  the  crowd,  the  glare,   and  waving 
handkerchiefs.     He  bears  on  his  neck  a 
ribbon  which  marks  his  breed.     He  ia 
ignorant  of  his  &te ;  die  he  most,  how- 
ever gallant  his  conduct ;  death  without 
reprieve  is  the  catastrophe,  which,  al- 
though darkly  shadowed  out,  does  not 
diminish  the  sustained  interest,   since 
the  intermediate  changes  and  (danoes 
are  uncertain,  and  the  action  may  pass 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  frxym 
tragedy  to  farce.    The  bull  no  sooner 
recovers  his  senses,  than  his   splendid 
Achillean  rage  fires  every  hmb,  and  with 
closed  eyes  and  lowered  hoxns,  he  charges 
the  foremost  of  the  three  picadors,  whoare 
drawn  up  at  intervals  close  to  the  wooden 
barriers.  The  horseman,  with  presented 
spear,  awaits  him  boldly  on  his  trem- 
bling Rosinante,  for  none  but  the  poorest 
hacks  are  sacrificed  on  these  oocasions. 
If  the  animal  be  only  second  rate,  he 
remembers  the  sharp  goad  of  old,  and 
will  not  fight  against  the  pricks.  Turned 
by  the  first  picador,  he  passes  on  to 
the  others,  who  receive  him  with  simi- 
lar cordiality.     If  the  animal  be  still 
baffled,  stunning  are  the  paeans  raised  in 
honour  of  the  men.     Such  bulls  as  will 
not  fight   at   all,   and  show  a   white 
feather,  become  the  objects  of  popular 
insult  and  injury ;  they  are  hooted  at 
as  '  cows,'  which  is  no  compliment  to  a 
bull,  and  as  they  sneak  by  the  barrien, 
are  mercilessly  punished  with  a  forest  of 
porros,  or  lumbering  cudgels,  with  which 
the  mob  is  provided  for  the  nonce.     Al- 
though unskilled  in  bucolics,  Spaniards 
are  excellent  judges  of  the  good  or  bad 
points  of  bull,  and  when   any  appear 
unfit  for  the  sport,  their  indignation  at 
being  defrauded  of  their  just  rights  be- 
comes ungovernable,  and  the  president, 
wisely  yielding  to  the  gentle  pressure 
from  without,  orders  the  incompetent 
beast  out^  to  be  replaced  by  a  better. 
The  degrees  of  merit  in  a  buU  are  nicely 
understood,  and  infinite  are  the  techni* 
cal  epithets  by  which  his  good  or  bad 
qualities  are  expressed.    Every  feat  and 
incident  has  also  its  appropriate  scien- 
tific term.      With  these  curiosities  of 
toresque    dialects  Spaniards  are    well 
conversant :  to    introduce    them    hero 
would  be  mere  pedantiy,  and  tauro- 
machian  students  are  referred  to  the 
lucid  glossaries  appended  to  the  master- 
pieces of  Pope  Illo  and  Montes.     When 
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the  bull  is  slow  to  charge,  the  picador 
rides  out  into  the  arena^  and  eh^engea 
him  with  his  vara  ;  should  the  bull  de- 
cline his  polite  invitation,  and  turn  tail, 
he  is  baited  by  dogs,  which  is  most  de- 
grading. A  bold  beast,  however,  is  not 
to  be  deterred  by  fear  of  steel :  he 
charges  t^  onoe,  and  increasing  in  ap- 
petite when  baptized  in  blood,  passes 
on  from  one  pi(»uior  to  the  other,  over- 
whelming horses  and  riders,  and  clears 
the  arena  of  foes  ;  then,  during  the  in- 
terval, before  new  assailants  can  arrive, 
the  conquering  hero  is  hailed  with  un- 
bounded appkbuse,  and  cheered  with 
shouts  of  'Viva  toro!'  Long  life  is 
wished  to  him  by  thousands  who  know 
that  he  must  be  dead  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Such  an  awkward 
customer  will  sometimes  kill  half  a  dozen 
hones.  The  picadors  are  subject  to 
terrific  chances ;  few  in  feet  have  a 
sound  rib  in  their  Ubdy.  Occasionally 
the  bull  tosses  man  and  steed  in  one 
ruin,  and  when  they  fell,  exhausts  his 
fury  on  the  poor  beast :  fer  the  picador 
either  manages  to  make  him  a  barrier, 
or  is  dragged  off  by  the  attendant  chulos 
who  always  hover  near ;  and  with  their 
cloaks  entice  the  bull  from  the  man, 
leaving  the  horse  to  his  sad  fete.  When 
these  deadly  struggles  take  place,  when 
life  hangs  on  a  thread,  every  feeling  of 
eagerness  and  excitement  is  stashed 
on  the  countenances  of  the  spectators. 
Their  rapture  is  wrought  to  its  piteh 
when  the  horse,  maddened  with  wounds 
and  terror,  the  crimson  seams  streaking 
his  foam  and  sweat-whitened  body,  flies 
from  the  still  pursuing  bull ;  then  are 
displayed  the  nerve  and  horsemanship 
of  the  picador.  It  is  a  piteous  sight  to 
behold  the  mangled  horses  treading  out 
their  protruding  and  quivering  entrails, 
and  yet  carrying  off  their  riders  unhurt. 
This  too  frequent  occurrence,  and  which 
horrifies  every  Englishman,  has,  with 
some  other  painful  incidents,  been 
kindly  kept  out  of  sight  by  our  artist, 
whose  object  is  to  please.  Spaniards 
are  no  more  affected  by  the  reality  than 
Italians  are  moved  by  the  abstract  tanti 
jpalpiti  of  Rossini.  >The  miserable  horse, 
when  dead,  is  rapidly  stripped  of  his  ac- 
coutremento  by  his  rider,  who  hobbles 
off;  and  the  carcase  is  then  dragged  out 
by  the  mules,  often  leaving  a  bloody 
farrow  on  the  sand,  as  Spain's  river- 
beds are  marked  with  the  scarlet  fringe 
of  flowering  oleanders.  The  riders  have 
a  more  than  veterinary  skill  in  pro- 
nouncing, off-hand,  what  wounds  are 
mortal  or  not.  Those  thrusts  which  are 
not  immediately  fetal  are  plugged  up  by 
them  with  tow,  and  then  they  remount 
the  crippled  steed,  and  cany  him,  like  a 
battered  battle-ship,  again  into  action. 
When  the  mangled  and  scared  horse  will 


not  fece  the  horns,  his  eyes  are  bandaged 
over,  and  his  means  of  escape  curtailed  : 
under  any  circumstance,  no  sympathy 
is  shown  for  him, — all  is  reserved  for 
the  horseman,  and  for  him  only  for  a 
moment :  the  dead  and  wounded  are 
forgotten  ere  removed,  new  combatants . 
fill  their  gap,  the  battle  rages,  fr^sh  in- 
ddente  arise,  and  no  pause  is  left  for  re-- 
gret  or  reflection.  When  a  picador  is 
carried  off  apparently  dead,  but  returns 
immediately,  mounted  on  a  fresh  horse, 
the  applauding  of  the  people  out-bellows 
a  hundred  buUs.  The  first  act  is  occu- 
pied with  the  picador,  and  when  the 
different  scenes  have  been  gone  through, 
a  signal  is  given,  and  the  part  of  the 
horsemen  is  over. 

It  is  remarkable  how  totallv  de- 
void the  Madridenians  are  of  that, 
sympathy  with  the  horses  which  is 
always  strongly  felt  by  the  fo- 
reigner, and  especially  by  the  Eng- 
lish hippophile.  The  bull-ring  inci- . 
dentwnicn  most  powerfully  touched 
us,  and  which  has  imprinted  iteelf 
most  deeply  on  our  recollection, 
seemed  tne  merest  common-place 
to  an  excellent  Spanish  friend  of 
onrs,  who  was  onr  companion  in  the 
shaded  side  of  the  arena.  A  dark 
brown  horse,  of  fine  size,  figure,  and 
action,  who  had  known  better  days 
and  gentler  usage,  had  borne  a  pi- 
cador gallantly  and  almost  without 
a  scratoh  through  two  fighte;  the 
cleverness  and  handiness  of  the  ani- 
mal who  was  ridden  being  far  more 
remarkable  than  the  strength  or 
skill  of  the  animal  who  rode.  The 
third  bull  was  fiercer  than  his  pre- 
decessor; and  the  horse,  through 
weariness,  less  able  to  sustain  the 
shock  and  elude  the  horn,  had  soon 
received  two  desperate  wounds. 
Still  he  bore  up  bravely  against  hia 
fate;  answering  promptly  both  to 
the  spur  and  rein,  and  showing  no 
sign  of  terror  or  flinching,  though 
YOU  could  see  that  his  Tegs  were 
failing  fast.  A^peun  the  enemy  came 
on,  with  his  tail  in  the  air  and  his 
nose  in  the  sand ;  burying  his  horns 
in  the  belly  of  his  victim,  he  lifted  his 
hind-quarters  from  the  sround;  and 
he  would  have  finished  him  outright 
but  for  the  distracting  flutter  of 
cloaks  interposed  by  the  protection- 
ists in  tass  and  silk  breeches.  When 
separated  from  the  bull,  the  gored 
horse  still  kept  on  his  lees,  while 
the  picador,  unseated  by  the  shock, 
lay  like  a  sack  across  his  path. 
From  his  gushing  blood  and  qui- 
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▼erinf  limfoa  yoa  expected  to  see  tlie 
poor  beast  fall  upon  the  fallen  man ; 
to  avoid  which  the  nobler  animal, 
gathering  all  his  ebbing  force,  leaped 
dear  oyer  the  picador's  body,  and  fell 
dead  six  feet  beyond  him.  This 
return  of  good  for  evil  in  the  death 
affonj,  in  which  the  poor  inatinct  of 
aorute  seemed  to  rise  to  the  highest 
virtue  of  a  Christian,  waa  immedi- 
ately perceived  by  a  neighbouring 
bagman,  who  ezpiesaed  his  admira- 
tion in  French,  yet  it  excited  not 
Hlo  faintest  murmur  of  applause 
from  the  spectators  who  apoke  Cas- 
tilhan.  Next  come  the  chulos,  and 
their  performances:— 

These  chulos,  or  assistants  on  foot,  are 
the  chief  charaoters  of  the  second  act,  of 
iHiidi  the  leading  sources  and  incidents 
are  fiuthlully  set  before  us  by  Mr.  Lak» 
PHos  in  these  eight  plates^    These  aoto^ 
are  picked  young  men,  who  thus  com- 
meace  their  tauromaohian  career.    The 
duty  of  this  light  dhriston  is  to  skirmish 
and  dvaw  off  the  bull  when  the  picador 
is  endangered,  which  they  do  witb  their 
parti-coloured  silken  doucs :  their  mer- 
curial address  and  agiUty  is  marvelloufl ; 
ihey  skim  over  the  sand  like  glittering 
humming-birds,    seeming    scarcely   to 
toudi  the  earth.    The  most  dangerous 
poBition  is  when  they  venture  into  the 
middle  of  tiie  Flasa,  and  are  pursued  by 
the  boll  to  the  bairi«i;  ever  vriiidi  they 
bound :  the  esoape  often  takes  place  in 
the  vefy  nick  of  time^  and  they  win  by 
a  neck ;  and  frequently  so  dose  is  the 
run  tbat  they  seem  to  be  helped  over  the 
ftnoe  by  the  bull's  koms  ;  nay,  so  active 
are  the  bulls,  that  they  often  clear  the 
BIZ  feet  high  udisado,  on  which  occasion 
an  indescnbable  hubbub  and  confusion 
takes  place  amid  the  combatants,  water- 
seUere,  alguasils,  and  persons  within ; 
all  the  doors  are  immedialdy  opened, 
and  the  perplesed  beast  soon  finds  his 
way  back  again  into  the  arena  to  new 
iniuctieiiB.    The  plates  14  sad  17  repre- 
aent   two    of  the   most   dificult  and 
dangerous   performances   of  the  com- 
batuits  on  foot,  and  which  are  rardy 
attempted  except  by  the  most  skilful 
and  experienced  toreros  and  matadorB, 
who  take  part  in  these  interludes.    Such 
is  the  Suerte  de  la  Capa,  or  feat  of  the 
doek.    When  the  infuriated  bull,  foam- 
ing wi&  rage,  stands  lord  of  all  he  sur- 
veys Montes  would  cooDy  advance,  and, 
when  within  two  yards  turn  his  baek  to 
the  animd,  and  holding  his  doak  behind 
his  shouidea^  receive  the  rushing  ehaige 
five  or  six  times,  stepping  adroitly  aside 
at  each. 

The  second.  El  Moko  trat-iuemOf  is 
even  more  hazardous :  the  performer 
advances  as  before,  and  when  the  bull 


lowers  his  head  to  diaige,  piaoea 
foot  between  the  bonis,  is  lifted  n^ 
lights  on  the  other  side.  These 
and-go  eiperimenta  fonn  no  part  of 
strict  duties  of  tile  chdo ;  his 
province  is  the  banderilla.  This  impla- 
ment  consists  of  a  baibed  dart  or 
which  is  wrapped  round  with 
of  dilferent  eolours^  and  in  fiaaeiftil 
terns  of  ornamental  crudty ;  the 
holding  one  in  each  haald, 
the  bd],  presenting  the  point  to 
and  at  the  instant  iHien  he  stoops  tol 
him,  jerics  them  into  his  neck,  turns  ^ 
and  eludes  him.  To  do  tiiis 
requires  a  quick  ^e  and  a  h^t 
and  foot ;  the  ambiticn  of  the  peri 
is  to  place  the  barbs  evenly  and 
metrically,  one  on  each  side  of  the  bdV^ 
nedL ;  tinee  and  fovr  pain  of  thaas 
usually  stack  in.  Sometimesi, 
the  bull  has  given  dJanstisfaffHon, 
baaderiUas  are  arfned  with 
which,  by  means  of  detonating 
explode  tiie  moment  they  are  fixed: 
afiony  of  the  seorehed  ammd 
plunge  and  snort  frantically,  tb  the 
lighi  of  a  people  iHiose  aneesfeon 
corned  the  Auto-da/S,  and  the 
of  burning  living  flesh. 

Amongst  the  feata  for  whicb  th» 
neat  Montes  was  famous,  waa  the 
SaHro  trag  tl  euemnk.  When  ha  fint 
Pjerfoimed  it  b^oie  QaaeB.  Ghii^ 
tiaa,  then  a  yonne  and  Uoomi^ 
bride,  ahe  waa  ao  cmanned  with  Ins 
graee  and  agilitr  that  she  called  fiir 
a  repetition  of  the  daring  lea^ 
Montes  explained  to  her  meaaeneer 
that  he  coold  make  no  promise  De- 
canae  the  thing  depended  on  oraor- 
tunities  and  chancea  which  Dot 
rardy  occurred.  Her  M«eaty,  ia 
the  wilfulneas  of  beaidnr  and  pow«r» 
repeated  her  eaoore.  The  srMt  tasi- 
ricide  BtiU.  heaitated,  said  Be  felt  ha 
should  fiul,  bat  feeling  alap  tibat 
fiunt  heart  would  never  win  thiafiur 
kdy,  praniaed  to  try.  The  resali 
was  a  dangerous  wound,  witii  irhidi 
he  waa  carried  out 'of  the jp/Stuo,  aa 
it  was  supposed,  dying.  Ine  queen 
waa  inconsolable,  and  laviahed  eveir 
attention  on  his  sick  bed;  royal 
chaplaina  prayed  for  him,  royal 
chamberiama  vrent  to  aee  hmit  and 
when,  in  spite  of  the  royd  leechea 
who  attended  him,  he  got  wdl,  a 
royd  pension  (^  half-a-dollar  a  day 
waa  settled  upon  him  for  life.  We 
have  seen  this  raah  sdUo  perfbnned 
only  once,  by  £1  Ckielanero^  the 
nephew  of  Montes ;  die  summenai 
between  the  horns  being  a  peril  of 
great  price,  reserved  for  great  coca* 
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flionfiy  and  not  to  be  oast  erery  ch^ 
before  the  swinish  mnltitude. 

The  fibtal  tmmpet  now  sounds^  aad 
luhen  in  the  thini  and  last  act.  The 
arena  is  parUally  cleared,  the  chulos 
letire  to  the  harriers,  and  the  pica- 
dors ride  out  of  the  way,  waUdng 
their  wounded  horses  ahont,  to  keep 
them  alire  for  the  fresh  hull.  The 
■latador  (the  ezeeutioiier)  stands  akme 
Mbte  his  ykstitti.  Prenously  to  dealing 
the  filial  blow,  he  addresses  the  prea- 
dant,  holding  his  montera  (cap)  in  his 
hand,  which  he  then  casts  on  the 
pound,  and,  bareheaded,  turns  to  the 
Dull.  In  his  right  hand,  he  grasps  a 
long  straight  sword,  and  waves  in  his 
left  the  mutela,  or  flag,  which  is  about 
a  yard  wide ;  a  red  oolour  is  selected, 
because  it  particularly  irritates  the  bull, 
and  conceals  blood.  The  sword  is  made 
for  this  purpose:  the  blade  is  heavy, 
thick,  and  four-sided,  with  more  than  a 
bayonet  power ;  toi:^ines8^  not  temper, 
IB  what  is  most  denred.  Meanwhile, 
the  ehulos  wait  in  watchful  readiness, 
nad  are  prepared  to  fly  instantly  to  the 
rescue,  should  their  services  be  required. 
Si^emumenury  matadors  are  tdao  at 
hand,  in  case  of  accidents,  which  may 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  bull*fights. 
He  matador,  as  he  now  stands  rorth 
ilone,  concentrates  in  himself  all  the  in- 
terest which  was  divided  before  amcmg 
the  many  oombatants :  he  slowly  ad^ 
vsnoes  to  the  bull,  to  lure  him  to  da» 
alrvction.  In  ^ese  brief  Inying  mo- 
nenta,  when  one  sorely  must  die^  and 
both  may,  the  matador  looks  somewhat 
pal^  but  presents  the  image  of  fixed 
purpose  and  energy.  Sometimes,  even 
the  fierce  quadruped  seems  to  foel  that 
the  last  moment  is  come,  and  pauses, 
when  brought  foce  to  fiMse  in  the  deadly 
duel  with  a  sinffle  opponent.  The  con- 
trast between  &»  two  is  strikiqg, — now 
the  power  of  knowledge  is  opposed  to 
brate  foree^ — the  man,  aivayed  in  an 
elegant  baU-room  dress,  with  no  armour 
but  his  sk^andv^ur,  is  pitted  against 
an  animal  ihe  most  ferocious  of  ifcs  fero- 
elous  kind,  and  infuriated  to  madness 
by  insults  and  injuries ; — ^the  one  stands 
■till,  all  coolness  ancl  presence  of  mind  : 
the  otiier  bounds  and  tears,  all  violence 
and  blind  rage.  The  matador,  who, 
during  the  fint  two  acts,  has  been  in- 
tensely studying  the  character  of  ^b» 
bull,  now  rapidly  and  finidly  makes  up 
his  mind  as  to  his  disposition,  by  a  few 
passes  and  foihngs  with  the  flag.  The 
principle  to  be  pursued  in  the  attadL 
depends  on  discovering  whether  the 
animal  be  a  bold,  foir,  dashing  antago- 
nist, or  a  sly  and  undetermined  one. 
Those  which  charge,  and  then  stop 
short,  or  that  run  at  the  man, — ^not  at 


the  flag,  are  chiefly  to  be  dreaded.  The 
matador  must  be  quidc  and  decided  in 
his  observations ;  he  must  not  let  the 
bull  run  at  the  flag  too  often,  or  toe 
long :  the  moral  teottion  of  the  spectap 
tors  is  strained  to  such  a  degree,  that  a 
lengthened  suq^ense  could  not  be  en^ 
dured ;  the  populace  vent  their  imp»> 
tience  in  jeers  and  noises,  and  en- 
deavour, in  eveiy  possible  raaaner, 
to  irritate  the  matador,  and  thus 
make  hira  lose  his  temper,  and 
perhaps  his  life.  There  are  many 
ways  of  killing  the  bull,  each  of  whidi 
has  its  scientific  and  technical  name. 
In  all  of  them  tiie  matador  preaenta  the 
flag  to  the  bull,  who,  stooping  his  head, 
rushes  at  it  with  closed  eyes.  The 
sword  is  held  above  this  flag,  and  the 
slayer,  at  the  moment  of  the  rush, 
eludes  the  oharge  by  a  slight  turn  of 
his  body,  and  '  rsoeives^  the  animal  on 
Ae  stsady  sword.  This  is  the  usual 
mode ;  tiien  Ae  wei^wn,  wfaioh  is  never 
thrust  forward,  enters  just  between  the 
shoulder  and  blade-bone,  and  is  bmried 
«p  to  the  hilt.  SkiUbl  matadors  will 
sometimes  withdraw  the  sword  fimn  the 
wound,  and  raise  it  in  triumph  above 
their  prostrate  victisa.  On  all  oecaeioii% 
a  finn  hand,  great  nerve,  and  quick  eye 
are  essentiaL  The  populace  is  most 
festidious  as  to  tiie  exact  nicety  of 
placing  the  death-wound.  The  bull  is 
veiT  onsn  not  killed  by  the  first  thnisl-; 
if  the  sword  strikes  a  hone  it  is  ejected 
high  in  the  air  1^  the  rising  neok. 
inien  tile  blow  is  4iealt  truly,  death  is 
instantaneoas,  and  the  hull,  voauking 
blood,  drops  at  the  feet  of  haseonqaarac^ 
and  all  that  was  fire,  ftuy,  and  life  is 
still  for  ever.  The  gay  team  of  mules 
now  enters,  and  the  carcase  is  carried 
off  at  full  gallop.  The  matador  wipes 
the  streaming  blood  from  his  sword,  and 
bows  to  the  specti^^orB.  If  he  has  ac- 
complished his  feat  well,  he  is  applauded 
to  the  skies,  and  is  complimented  with 
hats  being  thrown  to  him,  which  he 
pi<^  up  and  throws  back  again :  in 
the  goloen  age  of  Spain,  the  matador 
used  to  be  rewarded  witii  a  shower  of 
doubloobs. 

When  a  bull  will  not  run  on  the  flag, 
he  is  doomed  to  the  dishonourable  deatii 
of  a  traitor,  and  is  houghed  from  behind, 
with  a  sharp  steel  crescent  placed  on  a 
long  pole.  When  the  sinews  of  the 
hind  legs  are  thus  cruelfy  divided,  the 
poor  bMst  crawls  in  agony  and  squats 
down ;  then  a  butcher-like  assistaBt-— the 
oadiietsro — creeps  up,  and  pierces  his 
spinal  marrow  with  a  potntsd  dagger, 
which  is  tile  usual  mode  of  shmghtermg 
cattie  in  the  Spanish  shambks.  To 
perform  any  of  these  vile  operations  is 
beneath  a  matador,  who  soBnetimss 
will  kill  such  a  bull  by  plunging  the 
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ments,  now  rcices,  or  botH,  as  his 
subject  seems  to  require.  His  score 
demands  the  most  accomplished 
placers  and,  each  movement  being 
Tsnonslj  instromented,  the  ftillest 
resources  of  the  modem  orchestra. 
The  hearers  of  this  music  should  not 
be  those  who  are  willingly  lulled  to 
sleep  by  some  tune  like  some  other 
tune  which  they  know  eztremeljr 
well,  and  who  are  discontented  if 
they  don't  know  what  is  coming; 
but  on  the  contrary,  such  as,  b«ng 
well  prepared  in  the  classios  of  the 
art,  listen  with  oonsoientiouBneM 
and  activity  to  new  developments — 
not  too  ready,  if  they  do  not  fully 
comprehend  the  idea  at  first,  to 
place  tiieir  own  defideney  to  the 
charge  of  the  master.  Ezperienoe 
reminds  us  how  gradually  some  of 
the  most  admired  works  of  Beet- 
hoven aoquiied  their  hold  on  pnblic 
favour — ^but  the  slow  piooen  which 
has  disoiloBed  their  beantieB  has  fixed 
them  more  firmly  in  the  affectionB. 
It  must  ever  be  thus  with  fine  in- 
atromental  music.  The  originaliiy 
of  an  individual  master-mind  is  not 
a  matter  for  very  speedy,  general, 
and  facile  comprehension.  ^Berlios 
is  heard  with  profound  attentioOy 
bis  instrumentatian  is  generally 
admired,  and  the  independence  of 
his  B^le  is  confessed.  How  is  it 
possible  that  musiciflDs  should  listen 
so  intently  to  beauties  of  instm- 
mentation,  if  Ihey  were  not  con- 
nected with  beauty  of  ideas,  with 
the  vitality  of  the  artP  The  atten- 
txve  listenmg  given  to  the  composer, 
but  particuiBrly  to  the  exquisito 
adtuno  which  he  caib  »eene  d'amauTf 
iaZao«t&von»ble«.gury,  for» 
nothing  ezhansts  the  patience  like  a 
failing  slow  movement,  the  mere 
physical  excitement  of  sensation 
obtained,  shows  a  triumph  in  the 
most  difficult  department  of  the  in- 
strumental art 

The  introduction  to  the  new 
Symphony  is  called  a  Brdogne,  and 
has  far  its  subfect  the  oontentionB 
and  animosities  of  the  rival  houses  of 
ihe  Montagues  and  Capnlets.  This 
music  is  •  of  a  fugal  character  in 
B  minor-*-1he  altos  lead  off,  the 
subject  is  answered  by  the  vklon- 
cellos,  and  the  whole  otehestta  is 
brought  in  by  degrees.  An  open* 
ingTextrei^elvlmusual  may^ 
pear  at  first  like  the  resesoreh  of 
caprioioua  noivelty;  but  as  in  this 


work  the  interest  is  essentiafiy 
dramatic  —  the  passion  graduaUr 
reaching  a  climax,  and  then  subaict- 
ing  to  receive  its  hues  of  melaachoty 
and  solemnity,  in  accordance  with 
the  events  of  the  drama — it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
requires  as  much  preparation  tae 
the  due  influence  of  the  music  upMi 
him,  as  is  required  in  the  reading  of 
the  play.  Musio  Hke  this  enters 
more  particularly  into  the  AomaiK 
of  poetry  and  painting,  and  rnimt 
form  itself  on  their  assmtical  prin* 
eiples.  In  the  prologue  we  observe 
several  novelties  of  instrumentation : 
four  bassoons  instead  of  two,  and 
violoncellos  emplored  in  first  and 
second  parts.  All  the  stringed 
instruments  divide  on  oecasion  as 
fiir  as  four  parts,  by  which  an  im- 
mense accession  of  orchestral  efieots 
is  gained.  The  first  violins  sosne- 
tiiMs  play  in  octaves  and  double 
stops,  i^d  even  sometimes  in  bar- 
monies.  We  may  be  sore  that 
BerlioE  depends  on  good  artiste. 
Thea  he  employs  horns  and  coraete 
in  keys  quite  remote  fiom  that  of 
his  piece,  surprising  the  hearer  wiHk 
unexpected  tones  and  combinatioDS. 
The  vocal  pndogoe,  whicJi  suooeeds 
the  instnimentu  one,  is  exquiakdy 
fanciful  music,  on  the  theme,  'Ol^ 
then,  I  see  Queen  Mab  hath  been 
with  you.'  It  is  a  Hght^  sportive, 
and  dsticate  creation.  Tttb  tenors 
in  the  orchestra  are  in  incessant 
triplets,  while  the  violoncellos  in 
two  parts  play  even  notes,  C  hittisg 
against  D  flat  with  ptqusnt  effect. 
Toeee  are  no  double  oasses  in  this 
movement.  A  tenor  voice,  aooom- 
panied  by  a  semi-dioms  of  veiy 
original  combinatioii,  prepares  us 
for  the  scene  whidiis  to  open  in  the 
second  psrt. 

This  IS  an  andante  mdUmctmieo  e 
Mostemtio  in  F,  depicting  a  sitna* 
tion  expressed  in  these  words: 
'  Borneo  seul,  tristesse.  Concert  et 
bal.  Grande  ftte  ches  GapQleL' 
After  a  few  phrases  l^  the  violins 
sione,  without  harmony,  the  parts 
thicken,  and  the  music  assumes  a 
hrjge  and  majestic  character.  At 
tiiis  part  of  the  score,  very  hijrii  in- 
terest is  excited ;  the  effect  prMhwed 
by  iterated  notes  of  the  tenors,  in 
contrast  with  thentessuied  more- 
meat  of  Ihe  second  viotins,  and  the 
grand  march  of  the  basses  aeeon- 
panying  a  mdody   given  by  Iks 
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dazianet  and  basaoon  in  octaFes,  ia 
of  an  elerating  and  noble  oharaoter. 
This  movement  is  interropted  by  a 
Bolo  of  a  meLodious  melancnoly  sty-le, 
tlid  air  of  whiob  ia  afterwarda  mixed 
up,  and  blended,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent  meaeore,  with   the  joyoua 
miiBic  of  the  ball-room.    Of  ooorae 
jiot  even  the  ears  of  a  musician, 
withoat  intimacy  with  the  music, 
will  penetrate  amid  auch  a  maoa 
of  sound  this  ingenious  part  of  the 
author'a   fabric;  but   the    design* 
meknchbly  in  tiie  midst  of  gaiety, 
is  true  to  the  story,  and  speuu  for 
itself.    The  oomposer  haa  even  qua- 
lified the  style  ofoall-TOom  music,  ao 
aa  to  make  it  not  unworthy  the  dig- 
zdty  of  the  symphony,  by  interfusing 
'wSk  it  many  solid  and  acientific  fea- 
tures of  aooompaniment.    There  is 
jone  proffzesaibn  of  notes  of  a  chio- 
matio  character,  which   enters   in 
minims  on  the  flat  aeventh  in  the 
bass,  and  attracts  much  attention 
£rom  its  iteration,  and  the  Tarious 
pauagea  of  the  superstmetuie  to 
which  it  forms  an  aooompaniment. 
This  perhaps  means  no  more  than 
to  suAkain,  by  its  elevated  and  ener- 
getie  character,  the  eleyation  of  the 
symphony   throughout    a    snbjeot 
which  miaht  compromise  it.    The 
numerous  harps  introduced  for  the 
ball-zoom  muaic,  play  only  in  first 
and  second  parts  redoublea ;  but  the 
zevelrr  is  neightened  by  cvmbala, 
triangles,  and  tambours  de  Basque* 
The  sounds  of  the  ball  die  away, 
and  we  enter  upon  the  third  part, 
whidi  is  thus  entitled  in  the  pnnted 
score,  '  IT^uit  sereine.    Lejardinde 
Oapulet  silencieux  et  desert.    Lea 
jeunes  Gapolets  sortant  de  la  fdte, 
paasent  en  chantant  des  raminia- 
oenoea  de  la  musique  du  bal.'    In 
the   management  of   this  difficult 
scene,  there  is  evidence  lof  very  pro- 
found art.    The  composer  does  not 
begin  the  melodious  oialogne  of  the 
lovers  at  once,  but  introduces  it 
with  due  preparation  and  oircuniH 
atanoe.    Cnoida,  sustained  pi€mU- 
MimOf  on  the  stringed  instruments, 
with  an  occasional  pizgioaio  of  the 


donblebaaSffonutheopeaine.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  rhythm  or  phramng, 
and  the  modnlatum  is  eooentrie. 
Even  bars  of  silence  hel^  to.  depict 
the  stiUnees  and  serenity  of  the 
Italian  moonlit  landacape.  With 
the  quiet  harmoniea  whidi  now  steal 
npen  the  ear,  tiie  distant  chorua  of 


Capulet  yontha  returmng  firom  the 
bail  gradually  mingles,  and  the 
themes  they  sing  give  the  first 
rhythmical  character  to  this  singular 
prelude.  Then  oonmEienoes  the 
{tdagio  in  which  Juliet  confides  her 
love  to  the  night. 

We  are  compelled,  in  giving  an ' 
account  of  this  musical  structure,  to 
mingle  the  material  with  the  poet- 
ical.   This  is  a  dehcate  and  a  new 
creation  in  muaic    The  key  ia  A, 
and  the  time  aix-ei^ht.     The  two 
flutes  are  uaed  in  their  middle  tones 
with  new  and  beantiful  effect.    The 
^tiFy***^*^^^  wiffawiiiiMii^jy  are  one  oboov 
one  como  Inglese  (tenor  oboe),  two 
clazionets,  four  bsssoons,  horns  inS, 
in  F,  in  A  alto,  and  in  D.    Wheft 
the  Gapulet  chorus  haa  ceased  in  Ae 
diatanoe,  the  prinoroal  sabjeet   is 
begun  by  tenon,  vioiOBcellos  in  two 
pvts,  and  the  dooUe  bass.   Hie 
two  violin  psrta  are  at  first  left  firae 
fiir  accessory  phraaaa  of  aceorapana- 
ment.    There  la  aomething  masterly 
and  original,  and  extremely  beaifr> 
tiftd,  in  thisdiaposition  of  the  soove. 
The    wind    instrument     pfanses, 
formed  of  firaffments  of  the  tunea 
aung  by  the  Capnlets,  show  arest 
oonatruetEve  art^    The  principal  sno- 
lody,  which  ia  song  in  tenths,  by  vio- 
lins and  violoncelios,  is  acconpanied 
above  and  in  the  middle  by  wind 
inatmments,  in  redoaUed  octaves, 
giviaff  the  phraaea  of  a  moat  unooift- 
mon  narmony  to  the  melody,  and 
gratifying  the  ear  ever  and  anon  by 
a  suspension  eztseaMly  psssionate 
and  expressive.    There  is  aU  the 
voluptuous  beaufy  in  the  tonea  of 
the  instruments  which  the   senti- 
mental connpositions  of  Mosart  and 
Beethoven  have  accustomed  the  ear 
•to  in  the  slow  movement ;  but  the 
expteuionhere  uB^ii^thHiagb 
a  new  medium :  extraordinary  mo- 
dulation, unusual  rhythm,  unheard 
accents  and  aynoopatuiBa,  depict  the 
passion  of  the  onginaL    The  ind»- 
pendence  of  all  other  music  is  most 
remarlobUe  in  this  adagio.  Withoat 
a  reminisoenee,  or  borrowing  a  sin* 
gle  phrase,  it  supperts,  at  a  due 
elevation,  the  subiect  whidi  it  aims 
to  paint  in  sounds.    As  there  is  no 
medium  in  Hie  snooess  of  so  hi^aa 
effort,  the  deep  attention  given  to 
M.  Berlios'  ^mphony  proves  the 
moat   satiafaotory   taoute  to    hia 
•genias.-     After    the   instrumeatd 
4Kk9W99f  whose  ^s»  gOBsawer  web 
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ihe  aeoosid  xnanriage  of  Philip  lY ., 
reported  that  'in  one  day  sixteen 
borsest  the  worst  of  which,  would 
that  monpking  have  brooght  three 
Imndred  pistcdes,  were  uain,  and 
four  or  nve  men,  besides  some 
nudiDed  for  life.'  Much  bull-blood 
was  likewise  shed  in  honour  of  the 
nuptials  of  Charles  Y.,  when  the 
Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia  greatly 
aignaliaed  himself  in  the  plata.  In 
1&7  Don  Juan  de  Y elasco,  newly 
appointed  goremat  of  Buenos  Ajrres, 
liappening  to  die  of  wounds  received 
bef<Mre  the  king  at  afarewelT/MiicMm 
de  tares f  his  son  was  created  by  the 
l^rateful  sovereiffn  a  '  titulo*  of  Cas- 
tille,  and  his  dauffhter  was  made 
lady-in-waiting  to  uie  queen.  We 
doubt  whether  a  peerage  or  place 
would  be  bestowea  upon  the  family 
of  the  knight  who  should  chance  to 
fsUinany  new  Eglintoun  tournament 
that  may  be  held  in  the  Phoeniz 
Park. 

Bull-fights  were  certainly  far 
more  c<»iimon  and  far  more  bloody 
in  the  sixteenth  oentury  than  they 
am  now.  JN'ow  it  is  only  the  capital 
and  the  great  eities  that  can  main- 
tam  regwxplazaSf  and  many  con- 
nderable  towns  are  unable  to  aibrd 
ihemselTes  the  spectacle  at  all.  But 
in  1613,  father  Pedro  de  Gnaanan 
eomplained  that  the  year  before,  at 
the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Yal- 
]adolid»  iexi  persons  had  perished  in 
the  picua;  and  he  estimated  that 
two  or  three  hundred  liTcs  were  an- 
nually loet  in  Spain  by  this  8port» 
or,  wnat  a  Scotch  lawyer  mu;kt  caQ, 
tiiia  process  of  homing  and  pound- 
ing. '  There  ia  no  city  or  town/ 
he  says,  'hardly  eren  a  yillage, 
where  each  year  bulls  are  not '  run' 
onoe,  twice,  or  eyen  three  times.' 
At  the  grand  mountain  city  of 
Cuenea,  one  mighty  beast  slew  no 
less  than  seyen  men,  an  incident 
which  created  so  spreat  a  sensation 
that  a  pieture  of  we  homed  homi- 
ci^»  with  hia  yiotima  lyii^  around 
him,  was  painted  and  hung  up  in  a 
Bublic  place,  to  encourage  the  other 
bulk  and  bidlyro<^. 

The  saaguinazy -chances  of  the 
sport  was  a  reason  why  the  chureh 
aet  its  face  against  it,  as  it  had  dcme' 
against  tournaments,  but  with  eyen 
Ims  success.  Pius  Y.  let  loose  one 
of  his  Boman  bulls  against  the 
Spaniah  animals,  in  which  picieatB 


were  forbiddeit  to  giwe  the 
menta  of  the  churdi  to  thoae  who 
were  mortally  wounded  in  the^faeci; 
uid  all  ecdesiastica  who  should  at- 
tend the  entertainment  were  de- 
clared, fjMo  factOf  excoTnnwinifatfd 
NeyertheJeas,  the  churoh  of  Spain 
had  its  taurophile  dergy,  as  the 
ohureh  of  England  has  her  aportiag 
parsons.  Fray  Frandsco  de  Aleo- 
^er,  who  wrote  on  Gramea,  in  1550, 
was  of  opinion  that  although  prelates 
ahould  abstain  firom  the  bull-riag, 
the  sport  which  had  been  practised 
and  loTed  by  so  many  moat  Chris- 
tian kin^  of  Castille,  oo«ld  not  be 
unchristian;  that  the  bull-fidhter 
escaped  mortal  ain  if  he  ayoidM  the 
bull's  horns;  and  that  the  apectaior 
looking  on  from  a  well  flrated  win- 
dow, sinned  not  at  a&.  Doctor 
Juan  de  Boa  said  the  j^Joea  was  the 
best  school  for  aoldien,  both  horse 
and  foot ;  and  the  belief  of  the  vul- 
gar that  bull  beef,  killed  then  on 
aainta*  days,  was  a  specific  agaiaat 
feyer  and  luna^,  aeema  a  proof  that 
the  friars  and  parochial  oexgy  ra- 
Iher  "encouragod  than  condemned 
the  popular  pastime.  One  of  the 
best  bfuconiea  at  the  royal  boll- 
feasts,  was  always  sssigned  to  th0 
Inquisition  and  tiie  great  ecclesias- 
tics, and  it  was  slways  well  filial 
as  indeed  n^ght  be  expected  of  those 
whose  function  was  to  baitsnd  ban 
heretics.  The  Jesuits  akne  prefeP' 
red  the  parchment  bulla  of  the  pope 
to  the  homed  bulls  of  Behal  aad 
atayed  away;  but  they  took  the 
precautien  of  compelling^  the  tSuA- 
nence  <^  their  younger  rompairioa^ 
by  holding  aolenn  fdnctiopa  ia  ftsir 
chnrohea  at  the  aame  time  that  the 
more  temptiog  fiinciimf  i$  itm 
was  prooeedia^  in  the  jptoss.  Mao- 
aaa,  the  histonan,  as  a  Jesuit,  wrote 
on  the  aati-toresque  side,  disepsaiag 
in  his  treatise  Jue  SpetiaeuliMf  tiia 
queation.  An  aaiUiiio  tamromm  »i 
hciiaf  and  deciding  that  bull-bsfly- 
ing  was  sinful.  &t  we  thiak  we 
can  detect  aomething  of  a  laridag 
kindness  for  the  condemned  spoti 
in  the  pride  with  which  he  diiatei 
on  the  ferocity  of  the  Spanish  ball 
and  the  dsngers  dsied  by  the 
Spanish  'agitator.' 

When  the  atar  of  the  Bomboas 
roae  upon  Spain,  that  of  the  aobfe 
bull-ring  set.  The  FrenchiasB, 
Philqp  Y.|  turned  up  his  maoaattho 
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BstikmaL  sport,  and  ihe  Spanish,  no- 
bility, to  wliose  degeneration  he 
mainlj  owed  his  throne,  hastened 
to  mould  their  nglj  features  after 
the  royal  model.  But  what  the 
spectacle  lost  in  dignity  and  bril* 
liancy  it  gained,  as  modem  amateurs 
tfiink,  in  that  perfection  which  art 
has  reached  m  purely  practical 
and  professional  hands.  The  rnata* 
dor,  or  boll-killer  on  foot,  dates 
from  the  last  century;  and  the  skill 
and  courage  required  in  his  most 
dangerous  and  difficult  part  soon 
threw  the  picador  and  the  rest  of 
the  actors  into  the  back-ground. 
Candido,  Bodrignez,  Martin^dio^ 
Somero,  Delgado  (better  known  as 
Pepe  Qlo),  and  Conde,  were  amongst 
the  most  famous  |>redece8sors  of 
Mantes  and  the  Chidanero.    Del- 

Edo,  like  Montes,  described  with 
i  pen  the  feats  which  he  performed 
with  his  sword.  By  these  artistSt 
strokes  of  daring  were  introduced 
which  had  been  undreamed  of  by 
the  YelascoB  and  Gusmans.  Mar- 
tineho  brought  a  chair  into  the 
plaga  of  Zaragosa,  and  seated 
thereon,  sword  in  hand,  awaited  the 


charge  of  the  buU.  Another  time, 
he  stood  upon  a  table,  with  gyres 
upon  his  ankles,  and  as  the  bull 
rushed  upon  his  frail  support,  leaped 
oyer  the  beast's  back.  One  Apinani 
met  the  bull  with  a  pole,  which  he 
{Wanted  in  front  of  nis  adrancing 
nose,  and  swung  himself  lightly  orer 
the  horns  and  croupe  of  the  beast^ 
a  feat  practised  also  by  Montes,  until 
the  populace,  seldom  intimidated 
by  the  danger  of  their  slave,  pro- 
tested against  their  favourite's  run- 
ning so  desperate  a  risk.  Candido 
sometimes  slew  lus  bull,  holdixi^  in 
his  left  hand  his  hat  instead  or  the 
distracting  red  flaff.  Pepe  lUo, 
improving  on  the  hint,  advanced 
upon  the  levelled  horns,  holding 
out  his  watch.  But  for  this,  ana 
other  temerities,  he  finally  paid  with 
his  life,  being  gored  to  death  in  the 
presence  of  the  Madrid  public-— a 
pubhc  in  which  we  fear  St.  Thoinas 
of  Yillanueva  would  have  found 
himself  in  a  woful  minority  if  he 
had  taken  its  sense  upon  his  famous 
question, — '  Can  anything  be  more 
bestial  than  to  prick  a  bufl,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  toss  a  manF' 


HYPATIA; 

OB, 

ipfiD  Jfota  initio  an  <6I)f  jTace. 

BY  THE  AXTTHOS  OT  '  TSA8T,'  AUD  «THB  BMSTTB  TBAGBDT.* 


Chapteb  IX. 

THB    8NAPPIKO   OF   THB    BOW. 


CYRIL  heard  Piplammon's  story 
and  H3^atia*s  message  with  & 
quiet  smile,  and  then  dismissed  the 
youth  to  an  afternoon  of  labour  in  the 
eity,  commanding  him  to  mention 
no  word  of  what  had  happened, 
and  to  come  to  him  that  even- 
ing and  receive  his  order,  when  he 
should  have  had  time  to  think  over 
the  matter.  So  forth  Philammon 
went  with  his  companions,  through 
lanes  and  alleys  hideous  with  fiSh 
and  poverty,  ccMupulsory  idleness 
and  native  sin.  Fearfully  real  and 
practical  it  all  was;  but  he  saw  it 
all  dioily,  as  in  a  dream.  Before 
his  eyes  one  face  was  shining;  in 
his  ears  (me  silvery  v(Moe  was  ring- 
ing ....  'He  is  a  monk,  and 
knows  no  better'  .  .  •  .     True! 


And  how  should  he  know  bettor? 
How  could  he  tell  how  much  more 
there  was  to  know,  in  that  great 
new  imiverse,  in  such  a  cranny 
whereof  his  life  had  till  now  been 
past?  He  had  heard  but  one  side 
already.  What  if  there  were  two 
sides  P  Had  he  not  a  right — ^that 
is,  was  it  not  proper,  fair,  prudent, 
that  he  should  hear  both,  and  then 
judge? 

Cyril  had  hardly,  perhaps,  done 
wisely  for  the  youth  in  sending  him 
out  about  the  practical  drudgery  of 
benevolence,  bef(»«  deciding  for 
him  what  was  his  duty  with  reeard 
to  Hypatia's  invitation.  Heliad 
not  calculated  on  the  new  thoughts 
wfaidi  were  tormenting  the  young 
monk;  perhaps  they  would  hare 
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been  unintelligible  to  him,  Lad  lie 
known  of  them.  Bred  np  himself 
undep  the  most  stem  dogmatic 
training,  in  the  vast  monastic  esta- 
blishments of  Nitria,  in  themselres 
a  world  of  practical  industrial  pro- 
duction  as  well  as  of  religious  exer- 
cise, and  by  their  proximity  to  the 
great  city  accustoming  monks  to 
that  world  which  they  despised — 
entangled  from  boyhood  in  the  in- 
trigues of  his  fierce  and  ambitioiis 
uncle  Theophilus,  Crril  had  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria  without  having  felt  a 
doubt,  and  stood  free  to  tm*ow  his 
fiery  energy  and  clear  practical 
intellect  into  the  cause  of  the  Church 
without  scruple,  even,  where  neces- 
sary, without  pity.  How  could  such 
a  man  sympathize  with  the  poor 
bo^  of  twenty,  suddenly  dragged 
forth  from  the  quiet  cavem-shiulow 
of  the  Laura  into  the  full  blaze  and 
roar  of  the  world'9  noon-day  P  He, 
too,  was  cloister-bred.  But  the  busy 
and  fanatic  atmosphere  of  Nitria, 
where  every  nerve  of  soul  and  body 
was  kept  on  a  life-Ion^  artificial 
strain,  without  rest,  without  sim- 
plicity, without  human  afiection,  was 
utterly  antipodal  to  the  government 
of  the  remote  and  needy  common- 
wealths of  Coenobites,  who  dotted 
the  lonely  mountain  slens,  far  up 
into  the  heart  of  the  ifubian  desert. 
In  such  a  one  Philammon  had  re- 
ceived, &om  a  venerable  man,  a 
mother's  sympathy  as  well  as  a 
father's  care,  and  now  he  yearned 
for  the  encouragement  of  a  gentle 
voice,  for  the  greeting  of  a  £uidly 
eye,  and  was  lonely  and  sick  at 

heart And  still  Hypatia's 

voice  haunted  his  ears,  like  a  strain 
of  music,  and  would  not  die  away. 
That  lofty  enthusiasm,  so  sweet 
and  modest  in  its  grandeur, — ^that 
tone  of  pity — in  one  so  lovely  it 
could  not  be  called  contempt — 
for  the  many ;  that  delicious  pnan- 
tom,  of  being  an  elect  spirit  .... 
unlike  the  crowd  .  .  .  .  '  And  am  I 
altogether  like  the  crowd  P'  said 
Fhimmmon  to  himself,  as  he  stag- 
gered along  under  the  weight  of 
a  groaninpr  fever-patient.  'Can 
there  be  lound  no  fitter  work  for 
me  than  this,  which  any  porter  from 
the  quay  might  do  as  well  P  Am  I 
not  somewhat  wasted  on  such  toil 
as  thiii  P    Have  I  not  an  intellect,  a 


taste,  a  reason  P  I  could  appreciate 
what  she  said. — ^Why  should  not  rxsf 
faculties  be  educated  P  Why  am  X 
only  to  be  shut  out  from  know- 
ledge P  There  is  a  Christian  gnosis' 
as  well  as  a  heathen  one.  What 
was  permissible  to  Clement — he 
had  nearly  said  to  Origen,  bat 
checked  himself  on  the  e^e  of  he- 
resy— ^is  surely  lawful  for  me.  Is 
not  my  very  craving  for  knowledge 
a  sign  that  I  am  capable  of  itP- 
Surdy  my  sphere  is  the  stadj 
rather  than  the  street !' 

And  then  his  fellow-labour^B — 
he  could  not  deny  it  to  himself — 
began  to  grow  less  venerable  in  bia 
eyes.    Let  him  \xj  as  he  might  to 
forget  the  old  pnest's  grumolings 
and  detractions,  the  fact  was  before 
hun.    The  men  were  coarse,  fierce, 
noisy  ....  so  different  from  her ! 
Their  talk  seemed  mere  ^oasi^— 
scandalous  too,  and  hard-judging, 
most  of  it ;  about  that  man's  private 
ambition,  and  that  woman's  proud 
looks ;  and  who  had  stayed  ifx  the 
Eucharist  the  Sunday  before,  and 
who  had  gone  out  after  the  ser- 
mon;   ana  how  the  majority  who 
did  not  stay  dared  to  go,  and  how 
the  minority  who  did  not  go  dared 
to  stay.  .  .  .    Endless  suspicions, 
sneers,  complaints  ....  wnat  did 
they  care  for  the  eternal  glories  and 
the  beatific  vision  P    Their  one  test 
for  all  men  and  things,  from  the 
Patriarch  to  the  Prefect,  seemed  to 
be — did  he  or  it  advance  the  cause 
of  the  Church,  which  Philammon 
soon    discovered    to   mean    their 
cause,   their  influence,   their  self- 
glorification.    And  the  poor  boy, 
as  his  faculty  for  fault-findung  aui^K- 
ened  under  the  influence  of  uieiie, 
seemed  to  see  under  the  humble 
stock-phrases  in  which  they  talked 
of  their  labours  of  love,  and  the 
future    reward    of  their    present 
humiliations,  a  deep    and  nardlj* 
hidden  pride,  a  faitn  in  their  own 
infallibinty,  a  contemptuous  impa- 
tience of  evenr  mitfi,  however  vener- 
able, who  differed  from  their  PjUrty 
on  any,  the  slightest,  matter.   Th^ 
spoke  with  sneers  of  AugustiDes 
latinizing    tendencies,    and    with 
open  execrations  of  ChrysosttMn,  as 
the   vilest   and  moat   impious   of 
schismatics;   and   for  aught    Phi- 
lammon   knew,    they  were  right 
enough..  Bat  when  th^  spoke  of 
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wars  and  desolation  past  and  im- 
pending, without  a  word  of  pity 
for  the  slain  and  rained,  as  a  just 
judgment  of  Heaven  upon  heretics 
and  heathens;  when  the^  argued 
oyer  the  awfiil  straggle  tor  power 
which,  as  he  gathered  from  their 
words,  was  even  then  pending  be- 
tween the  Emperor  ana  the  Count 
of  Africa,  as  if  it  contained  but  one 
question  of  interest  to  them — ^would 
Cyril,  and  they  as  his  body-guard, 
gain  or  lose  power  in  Alexandria  P 
and  lastly,  when  at  some  mention 
of  Orestes,  and  of  Hy}>atia  as  his 
counsellor,  they  broke  out  into  open 
imprecations  of  Grod's  qarse,  and 
comforted  themselves  with  the  pros- 
pect of  everlasting  torment  for  both ; 
ne  shuddered,  and  asked  himself 
involuntarily — ^were  these  the  minis- 
ters of  a  Gospel?  were  these  the 
firuits  of  Christ's  Spirit?  .... 
And  a  whisper  thrillea  through  the 
inmost  deptn  of  his  soul — *  Is  there 
a  Grospelr  Is  there  a  Spirit  of 
Christ?  Would  not  their  mdts  be 
different  from  these  ?' 

Faint,  and  low,  and  distant,  was 
that  whisper ;  like  the  mutter  of  an 
earthquake  miles  below  the  soil. 
And  yet,  like  the  earthquake-roll, 
it  had  in  that  one  moment  jarred 
every  belief,  and  hope,  and  memory 
of  his  being  each  a  hair's-breadth 
from  its  place.  .  .  .  Only  one  hair's- 
breadth.  But  that  was  enough ;  his 
whole  inward  and  outward  world 
changed  shape,  and  cracked  at  every 
joint.    What  if  it  were  to  fall  in 

Sieces  ?  His  brain  reeled  with  the 
kou^ht.  He  doubted  his  own 
identity.  The  very  light  of  heaven 
had  altered  its  hue.  Was  the  firm 
ground  on  which  he  stood  after  all 
no  solid  reality,  but  a  fragile  shell 

which  covered ^what? 

The  nightmare  vanished,  and  he 
breathed  once  more.  What  a  strange 
dream !  The  sim  and  the  exertion 
must  have  made  him  giddy.  He 
would  forget  all  about  it. 

Weary  with  labour,  and  still  wea- 
rier with  thought,  he  returned  that 
evening,  longing,  and  yet  dreading, 
to  be  permitted  to  speak  with  Hy- 
patia.  He  half  hoped  at  moments 
that  Cyril  mieht  think  him  too  weak 
for  it ;  and  Uie  next,  all  his  pride 
and  daring,  not  to  say  his  faith  and 
hope,  spurred  him  on.  Might  he 
but  face  the  terrible  enchantress, 


and  rebuke  her  to  her  face !  An^ 
yet  so  lovely,  so  noble  as  she  looked! 
Could  he  speak  to  her,  except  in 
tones  of  gentle  warning,  pity,  coun- 
sel, entreaty?  Might  he  not  con- 
vert her  —  save  her  ?  Glorious 
thought!  To  win  such  a  soul  to 
the  true  cause !  To  be  able  to  show, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  his  mission,  the 
very  champion  of  heathendom !  It 
was  worth  while  to  have  lived  only 
to  do  that ;  and  having  done  it,  to  die. 

The  Archbishop's  lodgings,  when 
he  entered  them,  were  in  a  state  of 
ferment  even  greater  than  usual. 
Groups  of  momcs,  priests,  parabo- 
lani,  and  citizens  rich  and  poor, 
were  hanging  about  the  court-yard, 
talking  earnestly  and  angrily.  A 
large  parb^  of  monks  fresh  from 
Nitria,  witn  ragged  hair  and  beards, 
and  the  peculiar  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  fanatics  of  all  creeds 
acquire,  fierce  and  yet  abject,  self- 
conscious  and  yet  ungovemed,  silly 
and  yet  sly,  with  features  coarsened 
and  degraded  by  continual  fasting 
and  self-torture,  prudishly  shrouded 
from  head  to  heel  in  their  long 
ragged  gowns,  were  gesticulating 
wildly  and  loudly,  and  calling  on 
their  more  peaceable  companions, 
in  no  measured  terms,  to  revenge 
some  insult  offered  to  the  Church. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  asked  Fhi- 
lammon  of  a  <]^uiet  portly  citizen, 
who  stood  lookmg  up,  with  a  most 
perplexed  visage,  at  the  windows  of 
the  Patriarch's  apartments. 

'Don't  ask  me;  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Why  does  not  his  Holi- 
ness come  out  and  spes^  to  them  ? 
Blessed  virgin,  mother  of  God !  that 
we  were  well  through  it  all ! * 

*  Coward !'  bawled  a  monk  in  his 
ear.  '  These  shopkeepers  care  for 
nothing  but  seeing  their  stalls  safe ! 
Eather  than  lose  a  day's  custom, 
they  would  give  the  very  churches 
to  be  plundered  by  the  heathen !' 

*We  do  not  want  them!'  cried 
another.  '  We  managed  Dioscuros 
and  his  brother,  and  we  can  manage 
Orestes!  What  matter  what  answer 
he  sends  ?  The  devil  shall  have  his 
own!' 

'They  ought  to  have  been  back 
two  hours  ago ;  they  are  murdered 
by  this  timer 

'  He  would  not  dare  to  touch  the 
Archdeacon  V 

'He  will  dare  anything.     Cyril 
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should  neyerhave  sent  them  forth 
as  lambs  among  wolves.  What  ne- 
cessity was  there  for  lettmg  the 
IVefect  know  that  the  Jews  were 
gone  P  He  would  have  found  it  out 
for  himself  fast  enough,  the  next 
time  he  wanted  to  borrow  money  T 

'  What  is  all  this  about,  reverend 
sir  P'  asked  Fhilammon  of  Peter  the 
Eeader,  who  made  his  appearance 
at  that  moment  in  the  quadrangle, 
walking  with  great  strides,  and  ap- 
parently beside  himself  with  rage. 

'Ah!  you  hereP  You  may  go 
to-morrow,  youn^  fool!  The  Pa- 
triarch can^t  talK  to  you.  Why 
should  heP  Some  people  have  a 
mat  deal  too  much  notice  taken  of 
them,  in  my  opinion.  Yes;  yoa 
may  go.  If  your  head  is  not  tuned 
alreadr,  you  may  go  and  get  it 
turned,  to-momw.  We  diafl  see 
whether  he  who  exalts  himaeif  is 
not  abased,  before  all  is  OT«r!'  And 
he  was  striding  away,  whea  Phi- 
lammon,  at  the  risk  of  an  ex^osion* 
stopped  him. 

'Mis  Holiness  commanded  me  to 
see  him,  air,  before * 

Peter  turned  on  him  in  a  fuir. 
'  Fo(d  i  will  you  dare  to  intrude 
your  iantaatiou  dreams  on  him  at 
sudi  a  moment  as  this  P' 

'  He  commanded  me  to  see  him,' 
said  Philammon^  with  the  true  sol- 
dierlike discipline  of  a  monk ;  '  and 
see  him  I  will,  in  spite  of  any  man. 
I  brieve  in  mv  heart  you  wirii  to 
keep  me  £rom  nia  comseia  and  his 
blessing.' 

Peter  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  right  wicked  expresnon,  and 
then,  to  the  youth's  astonii^iment, 
struck  him  full  in  the  face,  and  yelled 
for  hdp. 

If  the  blow  had  been  given  by 
Pambo  in  the  Laura  a  we^  before, 
Phihunman  would  have  borne  it. 
But  from  that  man,  and  coming  un- 
expectedly as  the  frnishing  stroke  to 
all  his  disappointment  and  disgust, 
it  was  intolerable ;  and  in  an  instant 
Peter's  long  legs  were  sprawling  on 
the  pavement,  while  he  bellowed 
like  a  buU  for  all  the  monks  <^ 
Nitria. 

A  dosen  lean  brown  hands  were 
at  Phihunmon's  throat  as  Peter 
rose. 

•  Setae  him!  hold  him!'  half  blub- 
bered  he.  '  The  traitor!  the  hereticl 
he  holds  communion  with  heatfaens !' 


'  Down  with  him  !*  'Cast  him  out!* 
'Carry  him  to  the  Archbishop!' 
while  Phihunmon  shook  himself  free, 
and  Peter  returned  to  the  charge. 

'  I  call  aQ  good  Cathdics  to  wit- 
ness !  He  has  beaten  an  ecdesiaatic 
in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  houses 
even  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Jera- 
salem!  And  he  was  in  Hypatia'n 
lecture-room  this  morning !' 

A  groan  of  joious  horror  rose. 
Philammon  set  his  back  against  the 
walL 

'  His  Holinesa  the  Patriazch  sent 


'  He  confesses,  he  confesses !  Ha 
deluded  the  piety  of  the  Pktriatdk 
into  letting  mm  go,  under  colour  of 
converting  her;  and  even  now  he 
wants  to  mtrade  on  the  sacred  prv- 
senoe  of  Cyril,  burning  only  wi& 
carnal  desire  timt  he  may  meet  ike 
sorceress  in  her  house  to-morraivf 

'Scandall'  'Abomination  in  the 
hdy  place !'  and  a  rush  at  the  poor 
youth  took  place. 

Hia  blood  was  thorough]^  nn. 
The  respectable  part  of  the  eroma^ 
as  usual  in  sndi  cases,  pradentiy 
retreated,  and  left  him  to  me  mevcj- 
of  the  monks,  with  an  eye  to  their 
own  r^mtation  for  orthodoxy,  not  to 
mention  their  own  personid  safety; 
and  he  had  to  help  himawlf  ae  to 
ooold.  He  looked  round  for  m 
weapon.  There  was  none.  The 
ong  of  mcidcs  were  baying  at  him 
like  hounds  round  a  bMor;  and 
Ihoogh  he  might  have  been  a  msteh 
for  any  one  of  them  singly,  yet 
their  suewy  limbs  and  determined 
fiuaes  warned  him  thai  against  ench 
odds  die  struggle  would  be  des- 


*  Let  me  leave  this  court  in  safety! 
God  knows  whether  I  am  an  heretie ; 
andtoHimlcommitmycanse.  The 
holy  Patriarch  shall  know  of  your 
iniquity.  I  wiU  not  trouble  you;  I 
give  you  leave  to  call  me  heretae,  or 
heathen,  if  yon  will,  if  I  cross  thia 
threshold  till  Cyril  himself  sends  for 
me  bade  to  shame  you.' 

And  he  turned,  and  forced  hia  wi^ 
to  the  gate,  amid  a  yell  of  derieion 
which  OTOu^t  every  dr6p  of  hlood 
in  his  body  into  his  cheela.  Twiee^ 
as  he  went  down  the  vaulted  pea- 
aage,  a  rush  was  made  on  him  froni 
benind,  but  the  soberer  of  his  nene* 
enfcon  checked  it.  Yet  he  coud  not 
leave  them,  young  and  hot-headed 
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as  he  was,  withoat  one  last  word, 
and  on  the  threshold  he  turned. 

'You!  who  call  vourselves  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  are  more 
like  the  demoniacs  who  abode  day 
and  nigiit  in  the  tombs,  crying  and 
cutting  themselves  with  stcmes— — ' 

In  an  instant  they  rushed  upon 
him,  and  luckily  for  him,  rushed  also 
into  the  arms  of  a  party  of  ecdesias- 
ties,  who  were  hurrying  inwards 
from  Ihe  street,  with  races  of  blank 
terror. 

*He  has  refosedr  shouted  the 
foremost.  '  He  declares  war  against 
the  Church  of  God  !* 

*  Oh  my  friends,'  panted  the  Arch- 
deacon, 'we  are  escaped  like  the  bird 
oat  of  tiie  snare  of  tne  fowler,  llie 
tfrant  k^t  us  waiting  two  hours  at 
his  palace  gates,  and  then  sent  lieton 
oat  upon  us,  with  rods  and  axes^ 
telling  us  that  they  were  the  only 
messaee  which  he  had  for  robbers 
aBd^tars.' 

'Back  to  the  Patriarch  r  And  the 
whole  mob  streamed  in  again,  leav- 
ing Fhilammon  alone  in  the  street 
and  in  the  world. 

Whither  now  P 

fie  strode  on  in  his  wrath  soma 
hundred  yards  or  more,  before  he 
asked  himself  that  question.  And 
when  he  asked  it,  he  found  himself 
in  no  humour  to  answer  it.  He  was 
adrift,  and  blown  oat  of  harbour 
upon  a  shoreiess  sea^  in  ntter  dark- 
ness; all  heaven  and  earth  were 
nothing  to  him.  He  was  akme  in 
the  blmdness  of  anger. 

Gradually  one  fizeid  idea,a8  a  light* 
tower,  began  to  gtimmer  through  the 

storm To  see  Hypatia,  and 

convert  her.  He  had  the  Jratriarch's 
leave  for  tiiat.  That  must  be  right* 
That  would  justify  him — bring  him 
back,  perhaps,  in  a  triumph  more 
prions  than  any  CsBsar's,  leading 
captive,  in  the  fettors  of  the  GoKid, 
the  Queen  of  Heathmdom.  Yes, 
there  was  that  lefb,  for  whidi  to  live. 

His  passion  cooled  down  gradually 
'as  he  wandered  on  in  the  fadinr 
evening  light,  up  one  street  ana 
down  another,  till  he  had  utterly  lost 
his  way.  What  matter?  He  should 
find  that  Lecture-room  to-morrow, 
at  least.  At  last  he  found  himself 
in  a  broad  avenue  which  he  seemed 
to  know.  Was  that  the  Sun-sate  in 
the  distance  P  He  sauntered  care- 
lessly down  it,  and  found  himself  at 


last  on  ^be  great  Esplanade,  whither 
the  little  porter  had  taken  him  three 
days  before.  He  was  close  then  to 
the  Museum,  and  to  her  house. 
Destiny  had  led  him,  unconsciously, 
towarcu  the  soene  of  his  enterprise. 
It  was  a  good  omen ;  he  wonhl  go 
thither  at  once.  He  might  as  well 
sleep  upon  her  door-etep^as  apan 
any  other.  Perhaps  he  might  ci^h 
a  glimpse  of  her  even  at  that  late 
hour,  going  out  or  coming  in.  It 
might  be  well  to  accustom  hims^ 
to  the  sight  of  her.  There  would  be 
the  less  chance  of  his  being  abashed 
to-morrow  before  those  sorceress 
eyes.  And  moreover,  to  tell  the 
trutii,  his  self-dependence,  and  his 
sdf-will  too,  crushed,  or  ratider  laid 
to  sleep,  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Laura,  had  started  into  wild  life, 
and  gave  him  a  mysterious  pleasure 
whi<m  he  had  not  felt  since  he  was  a 
little  disobedient  boy,  of  doing  what 
he  dioee,  right  or  wrong,  simply 
beoanse  he  ofidse  it.  Such  moments 
come  to  every  free-willed  creature. 
Happy  are  those  who  have  not,  like 
poor  Philammon,  been  kept  hj  a 
hot-bed  cultivation  from  knowing 
how  to  face  them.  But  he  had  yet 
to  learn,  or  rather  his  tutors  had  to 
learn,  that  the  sure  path  toward 
willing  obedience  and  manful  self- 
restiamt,  Ues  not  through  slavery, 
but  through  liberty. 

He  was  not  certain  whieh  was  Hy- 
patia's  house ;  but  tiie  door  of  the 
Maseumhecouldnotforset.  So  there 
he  sat  himself  down  under  the  gar- 
den-wall, soothed  by  the  oool  night, 
and  the  holy  silenee,  and  the  rich  per- 
fume of  the  thousand  foreign  flowers 
which  filled  the  air  with  enervating 
balm.  There  he  sat,  and  watched, 
and  watched,  and  watched  in  vain 
for  some  gHmpse  of  his  one  object. 
Which  of  the  houses  was  hersP 
Which  was  the  window  of  her  cham- 
.  ber  P  Did  it  look  into  the  street  P 
What  business  had  his  fancy  with 
women's  chambers  P  ....  But  that 
one  open  window,  with  the  lamp 
burning  bri^t  inside-^ he  could 
not  help  looking  up  to  it — ^he  could 
not  help  fancying — ^boping.  He  even 
moved  a  few  yards,  to  see  better  the 
bright  interior  c^  the  room.  High 
up  as  it  was,  he  could  still  discern 
dielves  of  books — pictures  on  the 
walls.  Was  that  a  voice  P  Yes ! — 
a  woman's  voice — treading  aloud  in 
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metre — ^was  plainly  distingoishable 
in  the  dead  stillneBS  of  the  night, 
which  did  not  even  awaken  a  whisper 
in  the  trees  above  his  head.  He 
stood,  spell-bound  by  curiosity. 

Suddenly  the  Toice  ceased,  and  a 
woman's  figure  came  forward  to  the 
window,  and  stood  motionless,  gazine 
upward  at  the  spangled  star-world 
overhead,  and  seemmg  to  drink  in 
the  glory,  and  the  silence,  and  the 
richpernune.  .  .  .  Gould  it  be  she  P 
Every  pulse  in  his  body  throbbed 
madly.  •  .  .  Could  it  beP  What 
was  she  doing  P  He  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  features ;  but  the  full 
blaze  of  the  eastern  moon  showed 
him  an  upturned  brow,  between  a 
golden  stream  of  glittering  tresses 
,  which  hid  her  whole  figure,  except 
the  white  hands  clasped  upQn  her 

bosom Was  she  praying  P 

were  these  her  midnight  sorce- 
ries P  .  .  .  . 

.  And  still  his  heart  throbbed  and 
throbbed,  till  he  almost  fancied  she 


must  hear  its  noisy  beat — and  atill 
she  stood  motionless,  gazing  apoa 
the  sky,  like  some  ex(^uisite  cfarysele- 
phantue  statue,  aU  ivory  and  ^Id. 
And  behind  her,  round  the  bright 
room  within,  paintings,  books,  a 
whole  world  of  unknown  science 
and  beauty  ....  and  she  the 
priestess  01  it  all  ....  inviting  him 
to  learn  of  her  and  be  wise  P  It  was 
a  temptation  1  He  would  flee  &om 
it ! — Fool  that  he  was  I  and  it  might 
not  be  she  after  all ! 

He  made  some  sudden  movement. 
She  looked  down,  saw  him,  and 
shutting  the  blind,  vanished  for  the 
night.  In  vain,  now  that  the  tempta- 
tion had  departed,  he  sat  and 
waited  for  its  reappeanince,  half- 
cursing  himself  for  naving  broken 
the  spell,  ^ut  the  chamber  was  dark 
and  silent  henceforth,  and  Philam- 
mon,  wearied  out,  found  himself  soon 
wandering  back  to  the  Laura  in 
quiet  dreams,  beneath  liie  bahnj 
semi-tropic  night. 


Chaptbb  X. 

THB    INTEBVIBW. 


Philammok  was  aroused  from 
his  slumbers  at  sunrise  the  next 
morning  by  the  attendants  ,  who 
came  in  to  sweep  out  the  lecture- 
rooms,  and  wandered,  disconsolately 
enough,  up  and  down  the  street; 
longing  for,  and  yet  dreading  the 
three  weary  hours  to  be  over  which 
must  pass  before  he  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  Hypatia.  But  he  had 
tasted  no  food  since  noon  the 
day  before ;  he  had  had  but  three 
hours'  sleep  the  previous  ni^ht,  and 
had  been  workmg,  running  and 
fighting  for  two  whole  di^s  without 
a  moment's  peace  of  body  or  mind. 
Sick  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and 
aching  from  head  to  foot  with  his 
hard  night's  rest  on  the  granite 
flags,  he  felt  as  unable  as  man  could 
well  do,  to  collect  his  thoughts  or 
brace  his  ;ierves  for  the  commg  in- 
terview. How  to  get  food  he  could 
not  guess;  but  having  two  hands, 
he  might  at  least  earn  a  coin  by 
carrying  a  load;  so  he  went  down 
to  the  fsplaHade,  in  search  of  work. 
Of  that,  alas,  there  was  none.  So 
he  sat  down  upon  the  parapet  of  the 
quay,  and  watehed  the  shoals  of 
sardines  which  played  in  and  out 
over  the  marble  steps  below,  and 


wondered  at  the  strange  crabs  and 
sea-locusts  which  craided  up  and 
down  the  face  of  the  masonry,  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface,  scram- 
bling for  bits  of  ofial,  and  making 
occasional  fruitless  dashes  at  the 
nimble  little  silver  arrows  which 
played  round  them.  And  at  last 
nis  whole  soul,  too  tired  to  think  of 
anything  else,  became  absorbed  in 
a  mighty  struggle  between  two  great 
crabs,  who  held  on  stoutly,  each  by 
a  daw,  to  his  respective. bunch  of 
seaweed,  while  with  the  others  thej 
tugged,  one  at  the  head  and  tro 
other  at  the  tail>  of  a  dead  fish. 
Which  would  conauerP  ....  Ay, 
which  P  And  for  nve  minutes  Phi- 
lammon  was  alone  in  the  world  with 

the  two  struggling  heroes 

Might  net  they  be  emblematic? 
Mi^ht  not  the  upper  one  typify 
CynlP — the  lower  one  Hypatia  P — 
and  the  dead  fish  between,  nimself  ? 
....  But  at  last  the  dead-lock  was 
suddenly  ended — the  fish  parted  in 
the  middle,  and  the  typical  Hypatia 
and  Cyril,  losing  hold  of  their  re- 
spective sea-weeds  by  the  jerk,  tnm- 
jbled  down,  each  wim  its  half  fish, 
and  vanished  head  over  heels  into 
the  blue  depths  in  so  undignified  a 
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maimer,  that  Philammon  bunt  into 
a  shout  of  laughter. 

'  What's  the  joke  P'  asked  a  well- 
known  voice  behind  him,  and  a  hand 
SLtted  him  familiarly  on  the  back, 
e  looked  round,  and  saw  the  little 
porter,  his  head  crowned  with  a  full 
Imsket  of  figs,  grapes,  and  water- 
melons, on  whidi  the  poor  youth 
cast  a  longing  eye.  'Welt  my 
young  friend,  and  why  are  yon  not 
at  church  P  Look  at  all  the  saints 
nouring  into  the  Ciesareum  there, 
behind  you.' 

Philammon  answered  sulkily 
enouffh  something  inarticulate. 

'Ho,  ho!  Quarrelled  with  the 
suooessor  of  the  apostles  already  P 
Has  my  prophecy  come  true,  and 
the  strong  meat  of  pious  riot  and 
plunder  proved  too  highly  spiced 
foryour  young  palate.    EhP' 

root  fhilammon!  Angry  with 
himself  for  feeling  that  the  porter 
was  right ;  shrinking  from  the  notion 
of  exposing  the  failin£;s  of  his  feUow- 
Ghristians;  and  stui  more,  firom 
making  such  a  jackanapes  his  con- 
fidant ;  and  yet  yearning  in  his  lone- 
liness to  open  his  heart  to  some  one, 
he  dropned  out j  hint  by  hint,  word 
by  wora,  the  events  of  the  past 
evening ;  and  finished  by  a  request 
to  be  put  in  the  way  of  earning  his 
breaktSut. 

'Earning  your  breakfast  P  Shall 
the  favounte  of  the  gods — shall  the 
guest  of  Hypalia  earn  his  breakfast, 
while  I  have  an  obol  to  share  with 
himP  Base  thought!  Youth!  I 
have  wronged  you.  IJnphilosophi- 
eally  I  allowed,  yesterday  mornine, 
envy  to  ruffle  the  ocean  of  my  intiu- 
lect.  We  are  now  friends  and  bro- 
thers, in  hatred  to  the  monastic 
tribe.' 

'  I  do  not  hate  them,  I  teU  you,' 
said  Philammon.  'But  these  Nitrian 
aavages' 

'Aie  the  perfect  examples  of  monk- 
ers,  and  you  hate  them ;  and  there- 
fore all  greaters  containing  the  less, 
Jou  hate  all  less  monastic  monks-— 
have  not  heard  logic  lectures  in 
vain.  Now,  up !  The  sea  wooes  our 
dusty  limbs ;  Nereids  and  Tritons, 
chaiginff  no  cruel  coin,  call  us  to 
Nature  s  baths.  At  home  a  mighty 
sheat-fish  smol^es  upon  the  festive 
board;  beer  crowns  the  horn,  and 
onions  deck  the  dish :  come  then,  my 
guest  and  brother !' 

VOL.  ZLV.  NO,  CCLXIX. 


Fhilammon  swallowed  certain 
scruples  about  becoming  the  guest 
of  a  heathen,  seeing  that  otherwise 
there  seemed  no  ohKnce  of  having 
anything  else  to  swallow ;  and  after  a 
reireshing  plunse  in  the  sea,  followed 
the  hospitable  uttle  fellow  to  Hypa- 
tia's  door,  where  he  dropped  his  daily 
load  of  fruit,  and  then  mto  a  narrow 
bv-street,  where  in  the  ^und-floor 
or  a  huge  block  of  lodgings,  wit^  a 
common  staircase,  swarming  with 
children,  cats,  and  chickens,  ne  was 
uriiered  by  his  host  into  a  little 
room,  where  the  savoury  smell  of 
broiling  fish  revived  Philammon's 
heart. 

'  Judith !  Judith !  where  lingerest 
thouP  Marble  of  Pentelicus!  Foam- 
fiake  of  the  wine-dark  main !  laly  of 
the  Mareotic  lake!-^You  accursed 
Uack  Andromeda,  if  you  don't  bring 
the  breakfast  this  moment,  I'll  oat 
you  in  two !' 

The  inner  door  opened,  and  in 
bustled,  tremUing,  her  hands  full  of 
dishes,  a  tall  lithe  nej^ress,  dressed  in 
true  negro  fashion,  m  a  snow-white 
cotton  wift,  a  scarlet  cottonpetticoat, 
and  a  brig[ht  yellow  turban  of  the 
same,  making  a  light  in  that  dark 
place  which  would  nave  served  as  a 
land-mark  a  mile  off.  She  put  the 
dishes  down,  and  the  porter  majes- 
tic»lly  waved  Philammon  to  a  stool, 
while  she  retreated,  and  stood  hum- 
bly waiting  on  her  lord  and  master, 
who  did  not  deign  to  introduce  to 
his  guest  tiie  blade  beauty  which 

composed  his  whole  seraglio 

But,  indeed,  such  an  act  of  courtesy 
would  have  been  needless,  for  the 
first  morsel  of  fish  was  hardly  safe 
in  poor  Philammon's  mouth,  when 
the  negress  rushed  upon  him,  caught 
him  by  the  head,  and  covered  mm 
with  rapturous  kisses. 

Up  jumped  the  little  man  with  a 
yell,  brandishing  a  knife  in  one  hand 
and  a  leek  in  the  other,  while  Phi- 
lammon, scarcely  less  scandalized, 
jumped  up  too,  and  shook  himself 
free  of  the  'lady,  who,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  vent  her  feelings  further 
on  his  head,  instantly  changed  her 
tactics,  and  wallowing  on  the  floor, 
began  frantically  kissing  his  &et. 

'  What  is  thisP  Before  my  face ! 
Up,  shameless  baggage,  or  thou  diest 
the  d^ithl'  and  the  porter  pulled 
her  up  upon  her  knees. 

'It  18  the  monk!  theyoimgmani 
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told  you  of,  who  sayed  me  from  the 
Jews  the  other  night !  What  f^ood 
angel  sent  him  here  that  I  might 
ihuik  him  P'  cried  the  poor  creatmre, 
while  the  tears  ran  down  her  black 
shining  face. 

'  I  am  that  eood  angel,'  said  the 
porter,  with  a  look  of  intense  self- 
satisfaction.  *Sise,  daughter  of 
Erebus ;  thou  art  pardoned,  being 
but  a  female.   What  says  the  poet  r 

Woman  is  passion's  sUve,  while  rightfiil 

lord 
O'er  her  and  passioD,  rules  the  nobler 

male. 

Tonth!  to  my  arms!  Tmly  say 
the  philosophers,  that  the  nmverse 
is  magical,  and  in  itself  and  by  mTS- 
terious  sympathies  links  like  to  like. 
The,  prophetic  instinct  of  thy  futnre 
benefits  towards  me  drew  me  to  thee 
as  by  an  invisible  warp,  hawser^  or 
chain  cable,  from  the  moment  I  oe- 
held  thee.  Thou  wert  a  kindred 
spirit,  my  brother,  thou^  thou 
knewest  it  not.  Therefore  1  do  not 
praise  thee — ^no,  nor  thank  thee  in 
the  least,  though  thou  hast  preserved 
&r  me  the  one  palm  which  shadows 
my  weary  steps — the  single  lotus- 
flower  (in  this  case  black,  not  white) 
which  blooms  for  me  above  the  mud- 
stained  ocean-wastes  of  the  Hylic 
Borboros.  That  which  thou  hast 
done,  thou  hast  done  by  instinct-^ 
by  divine  compulsion — tnou  ooiUdst 
no  more  help  it  than  thou  canst  help 
eating  that  fish ;  and  art  no  more 
to  be  praised  for  it.'      , 

/  Thank  you,*  said  Philammon. 

'  Comprehend  me.  Our  theory  in 
the  schools  for  such  cases  is  this— <» 
has  been  so  at  least  for  the  last  six 
months — similar  particles,  from  one 
original  source,  exist  in  you  and 
me.  Similar  causes  produce  similar 
effects ;  our  attractions,  antipathies, 
impulses,  are  therefore,  in  similar 
circumstances,  absolutely  the  same ; 
and  therefore  you  did  the  other 
night — exactly  what  I  should  have 
done  in  your  case.' 

Plulammon    thought  the   latter 

Eart  of  the  theory  open  to  question, 
ut  he  had  by  no  means  stopped 
eating  when  he  rose,  and  his  mouth 
was  nmph  too  full  of  fish  to  argue. 

'  And  therefore,'  continued  the 
little  man,  '  we  are  to  consider  our- 
selves henceforth  as  one  soul  in  two 
bodies.  You  may  have  the  best  of 
the  ooiporeal  ps^  of  the  division 


....  yet  it  is  the  soul  which  makes 
the  person.  You  may  trust  me,  I 
shall  not  disdain  my  brotheriiood. 
If  any  one  insults  you  henceforthr 
you  have  but  to  cau  for  me;  and, 
if  I  be  within  hearing,  why,  by  this 
right  arm-< — * 

And  he  attempted  a  pat  on  Phi- 
lammon's  head,  which,  as  there  was 
a  head  and  shoulders  difference  be* 
tween  them,  might  on  the  whole 
have  been  considered,  from  a 
theatric  point  of  view,  as  a  failure. 
Whereon  the  little  man  seized  the 
calabash  of  beer,  and  fiUine  there- 
with a  cow's-nom,  his  thunm  on  the 
small  end,  raised  it  high  in  air. 

'  To  the  Tenth  Muse,  and  to  your 
interview  with  her !' 

And  removing  his  thumb,  he  sent 
a  steady  jet  into  his  open  mouth, 
and  having  drained  the  horn  with- 
out drawing  breath,  licked  his  Hps, 
handed  it  to  Philammon,  and  flew 
ravenously  upon  the  fish  and  onions. 

Philammon,  to  whom  the  whole 
was  supremely  absurd,  had  no  invo- 
cation to  maae,  but  one  which  he 
felt  too  sacred  for  his  present  temper 
of  mind,  so  he  attempted  to  imitate 
the  little  man's  feat,  and,  of  coarse, 
poured  the  beer  into  his  eyes,  sod 
up  his  nose,  and  into  his  bosom, 
and  finally  choked  himself  bkck  in 
the  face,  while  his  host  observed, 
smilingly — 

'AhaF  rustic?  unacquainted  with 
the  ancient  and  classical  customs 
jyreserved  in  this  centre  of  civiliss* 
tion  by  the  descendants  of  Alexan- 
der's neroes.  Judith!  clear  the 
table.  Now  to  the  sanctuaiy  of 
the  Muses !' 

Philammon  rose,  and  finished  hid 
meal  by  a  monkish  grace.  A  gentle 
and  reverend  '  Amen '  rose  &caa  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  It  was  the 
negress.  She  saw  him  look  up  st 
her,  dropped  her  eves  modestly,  aud 
bustled  away  with  the  remnant«f 
while  Philammon  and  his  host 
started  for  Hypatia's  lecture  room. 

'Your  wife  is  a  Christian P'  asked 
he,  when  they  were  outside  the 
door. 

'Ahem 1   The  barbaric  mind 

is  prone  to  superstition.  Yet  she  is* 
being  but  a  woman  and  a  n^^ress,  a 
good  soul,  and  thrifty,  thon^  ^ 
quiring,  like  all  lower  '^Q'^^' 
occasional  chastisement.  I  TDsam 
her  on  philosophic  grounds.  Awiio 
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necessary  io  me,  fcfr  several 
reasons :  but  mindfiil  that  tlie  phi- 
losopher should  sabjugate  the  ma- 
terial appetite,  and  rise  above  the 
swinish  desiredoftheflesh,  even  when 
his  natnre  requires  hun  to  satisfy 
them,  I  purposed  to  make  pleasure  as 
Tmpdeasant  as  possible.  X  had  the 
choice  of  several  cripples — their  Ba- 
rents of  ancient  Macedonian  family, 
like  mywlf.  were  by  no  me«u  Jt- 
verse ;  but- 1  required  a  house- 
keeper, with  whose  duties  the  want 
ai  an  arm  mr  a  leg  might  have  inter- 
iered.' 

•   'W^  did  yon  not  many  a  scold  P' 
asked  IPhilammon. 

'  Pertinently  observed.  And,  in- 
deed, the  example  of  Socrates  rose 
luminous  more  than  once  before  my 
imagination.  But  philosophic  cafan, 
my  dear  7;outh,  and  the  neaoeful 
contemplation  of  the  ineffable  P  I 
could  not  relinquish  these  luxuries. 
So  having,  by  the  bounty  of  Hy- 
patia  and  her  pupils,  saved  a  smaU 
sum,  I  went  out,  bought  me  a 
negress,  and  hired  six  rooms  in  the 
block  we  have  just  left,  where  I  let 
lodgings  to  young  students  of  the 
Divine  Kuloeophy.' 

*  Have  you  any  lodgers  now  P' 

'  Ahem !  Certain  rooms  are  occu- 
pied by  a  lady  of  rank.  The  philo- 
sopher will,  above  all  things,  abstain 
from  babbllnff.  To  bridle  we  tongue, 
is  to^-— .  But  there  is  a  closet  at 
your  service;  and  for  the  hall  of 
receptien,  which  you  have  just 
lefl — are  you  not  a  Idndred  and 
fraternal  spark  P  We  can  combine 
our  meals  as  our  souls  are  already 
united:' 

Philammon  thanked  him  heartily 
for  the  offer,  though  he  shrank  from 
accepting  it ;  and  in  ten  minutes 
more  found  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  very  house  which  he  had  been 
watching  the  night  before.  It  was 
she,  then,  whomlie had  seen!  .... 
He  was  handed  over  by  a  black 
porter  to  a  smart  slave-^l,  who 
guided  him  up  through  cloisters  and 
corridors  to  the  large  library,  where 
five  or  six  young  men  were  sitting, 
busily  engaged,  under  Theon's  su- 
perintendence, in  copying  manu- 
scripts'  and  drawing  geometric 
diagrams: 

Philammon  gs^ed  curiously  at 
these  symbols  of  a  sdence  unknown 
to  him,  and  wondered  whether  the 


day  would  ever  come  when  he  too 
would  understand  thei^  mysteries ; 
but  his  eyes  fell  again  as  he  saw  the 
youths  staring  at  nis  rag^d  sheep^ 
sldn  and  maUed  locks  with  undis- 
guised contempt.  He  could  hardly 
collect  himself  enough  to  obey  tilie 
summons  of  the  venerable  old  man, 
as  he  beckoned  him  silently  out  of 
the  room,  and  led  him,  with  the 
titters  of  the  young  students  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  through  the  door  1^ 
which  he  had  enterra,  and  along  a 
gaUerr,  tOl  he  stopped  and  knocked 
humbly  at  a  door  ....  She  must 
be  within!  ....  Now!  .... 
At  last !  .  .  .  .  His  knees  knocked 
together  under  him.  His  heart 
sank  and  sank  into  abysses.  Poor 
wretch!  ....  He  was  half-minded 
onoe  to  escape  and  dash  into  the 
street  ....  but  was  it  not  his  one 
hope,  his  one  object  P  ....  But 
whv  did  not  that  old  man  speak  P 
If  ne  would  but  have  said  something 
.  .  .  .  If  he  would  have  only  looked 
OEoes,  contemptuous.'  .  .  .  But 
with  the  same  impassive  gravity 
as  of  a  man  upon  a  business  in 
which  he  had  no  voice,  and  wished 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  had 
none,  the  old  man  silently  opened 
the  door,  and  Philammon  followed. 
....  There  she  was!  Looking 
mote  glorious  than  ever ;  more  than 
when  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  own  eloquence ;  more  than 
when  transfigured  last  night  in 
pAdem  tresses  and  glittering  moon- 
beams. There  she  sat,  without 
moving  a  finger,  as  the  two  entered. 
She  greeted  her  father  with  a  smile, 
whicn  made  up  for  all  her  seeming 
want  of  courtesy  to  him,  and  then 
fixed  her  large  grey  eyes  full  on 
Philammon. 

'  Here  is  the  youth,  my  daughter. 
It  was  your  wish,  you  know;  and 
I  always  believe  that  you  know 
best — * 

Another  smile  put  an  end  to  the 
speech,  and  the  old  man  retreated 
humbly  toward  another  door,  with 
a  somewhat  anxious  visage,  and  then 
lingering  and  looking  back,  his  hand 
upon  the  latch. 

*If  you  require  any  one,  you 
knowi  you  have  only  to  call — wo 
shall  be  all  in  the  library.' 

Another  smile ;  and  the  old  man 
disappeared,  leaving  the  two  alone: 

Pmhumnon  stood  trembling,  chok- 
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iDff,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 
Wnere  were  all  the  fine  things  he 
had  conned  over  for  the  occasion? 
He  dared  not  look  np  at  that  face, 
lest  it  should  drive  them  out  of  his 
head.  And  yet  the  more  he  kept 
his  eyes  turned  firom  the  face,  the 
more  newas  conscious  of  it,  conscious 
that  it  was  watching  him ;  and  the 
more  all  the  fine  words  were,  by 
that  very  knowledge,  driven  out  of 

his  heaa When  would  she 

speak  P  Perhaps  she  wished  him  to 
speak  first.  It  was  her  duty  to 
begin;  for  she  had  sent  for  him. . . . 
But  still  she  kept  silence,  and  sat 
scanning  him  intently  from  head  to 
foot,  herself  as  motionless  as  a  statue; 
her  hands  folded  together  before 
her,  over  the  manuscript  which  lay 
upon  her  knee.  If  there  was  a 
blush  on  her  cheek  at  her  own 
daiing,  his  eyes  swam  too  much  to 
notice  it. 

When  would  the  intolerable  sus- 
pense endP  She  was,  perhaps,  as 
unwilling  to  speak  as  he.  But  some 
one  must  strike  the  first  blow;  and, 
as  often  happens,  the  weaker 
party,  impelTed  by  sheer  fear, 
struck  it,  and  broke  the  silence 
in  a  tone  half  indignant,  half  apolo- 
getic— 

'  You  sent  for  me  hither  I' 
'I  did.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  I 
watched  you  during  my  lecture,  both 
beforeandafteryouwere  rude  enough 
to  interrupt  me,  that  your  offence 
was  one  or  mere  youthful  ignorance. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  your  counte- 
nance bespoke  a  nobler  nature  iJian 
that  which  the  gods  are  usually 

fleased  to  bestow  upon  monks.  That 
may  now  ascertam  whether  or  not 
my  surmises  were  correct,  I  ask  you 
for  what  purpose  are  you  come 
hither  P' 

Philammon  hailed  the  question  as 
a  godsend. — ^Now  for  his  message ! 
And  yet  he  faltered,  as  he  answered 
with  a  desperate  effcrt: — '  To  rebuke 
you  for  your  sins.' 

'MysinsP  WhatsinsP'  sheasked, 
as  she  looked  up  with  a  stately,  slow 
surprise  in  those  large  grey  eyes, 
before  which  his  own  gunce  sank 
abashed,  he  knew  not  why. 

WhatsinsP— He  knew  not.  Did 
shelooklikeaMessalinaP  But  was 
she  not  a  heathen  and  a  sorceress  P-^ 
and  yet  he  blushed,  and  stammered, 
and  iiung  down  his  head,  as,  i^ihriDk- 


ing  at  tiie  sound  of  his  own  wotdi, 
he  replied : — 

'Tne  foul  ^orceriea — and  profli- 
gacy worse  than  sorceries,  in  wldck 
tiieysav' —  Heoould*getno&rther: 
for  be  Jooked  up  again,  and  saw  an 
awful  quiet  smile  upon  that  fsee. 
His  woras  had  raised  no  blush  upon 
the  marble  cheek. 

'  Piey  say  I  The  bigots  and  slm- 
derers ;  wild  beasts  of  me  desert,  and 
fanatic  intriguers,  who,  in  the  words 
of  Him  they  call  their  master,  com- 
pass heaven  and  earth  to  make  one 
proselyte,  and  when  ther  have  fofond 
nim,  make  him  twofold  more  tbe 
child  of  hell  than  themselves.  Go» 
I  forgive  you — you  are  young,  sad 
know  not  jet  the  mystery  of  the 
world.  Science  will  tMch  you  sopB 
day  that  the  outward  frame  is  the  n- 
crament  of  the  soul's  inward  beautjr. 
Such  a  soul  I  had  fancied  your  faee 
expressed;  but  I  was  mistaken. 
Foul  hearts  alone  harbour  such  fool 
suspicions,  and  fancy  others  to  be^ 
what  they  know  they  might  become 
themselves.  Go!  Do  Hook  like— ? 
The  very  tapering  of  tjiese  fingen, 
if  thou  oouldst  read  tibieir  syxmxd- 
ism,  would  give  your  dream  the  lie.' 
And  she  fluhea  fuU  on  him,  like 
sun-rays  from  a  mirror,  the  foil 
radiance  of  her  glorious  counte- 
nance. 

Alas,  poor  Philammon!  where 
were  thy  eloquent  arguments,  thy 
orthodox  theories  thenP  Prondljr 
he  struggled  with  his  own  suns 
heart  of  flesh,  and  tried  to  tarn  iiii 
eyes  away;  the  magnet  might  u 
well  struggle  to  escape  from  the  speil 
of  the  norm.  Inamoment,hekQ0V 
not  how,  utter  shame,  remorse,  long- 
ing for  forgiveness,  swept  over  him, 
aiScrushea  him  down;  andhefonsd 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  in 
abject  and  broken  syllables  entrest- 
ing  pardon. 

*  Go— I  forgive  you.  But  know 
before  thou  jgpest,  tiiat  the  celestial 
milk  which  fell  firom  Here's  boeom, 
bleaching  the  plant  which  it  touched 
to  everlasting  whiteness,  was  not 
more  taintless  than  the  soul  <» 
Tfaeon's  dau^ter.' 

He  looked  w^  in  her  face  ss  he 
knelt  before  her.  Unerring  instinet 
told  him  that  her  words  were  tme. 
He  was  a  monk — ^accustomed  to  he- 
lieve  animal  sin  to  be  the  deadheet 
and  worst  of  aU  tins-^indeed,  '  the 
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great  offence*  itself,  beside  vhioh 
all  others  were  comparatiyely  venial 
—where  there  was  ]f hjrsicaf  purity 
must  not  all  other  vutaes  follow  in 
its  wtike?  All  otiier  failings  were 
invisible  under  the  dazzlinff  veil  of 
tliat  ffreat  loveliness— ana  in  his 
self-abasement  he  went  on — 

'  Oh,  do  not  spurn  me  I  Do  not 
drive  me  away!  I  have  neither 
friend,  home,  nor  teacher.  I  fled 
last  night  from  the  men  of  my  own 
faith,  maddened  by  bitter  insult  and 
injustice  —  disappointed  and  dis- 
gusted with  their  ferocity,  narrow- 
ness, ignorance. ^I  dare  not,  I 

cannot,  I  will  not  return  to  the 
obscurity  and  the  dulness  of  a  The- 
bsid  Laura.  I  have  a  thousand 
doubts  to  solve,  a  thousand  ques- 
tions to  ask,  about  that  great  sjicient 
world  of  which  I  know  nothing — 
of  whose  mysteries,  they  say,  you 
alone  possess  the  key!  I  am  a 
Christian;  but  I  thirst  for  know- 
ledge  I  do  not  promise  to 

believe  you — ^I  do  not  promise  to 
obey  you;  but  let  me  hear !  Teach 
me  what  you  know,  that  I  may  com- 
pare it  with  what  I  know 

If  indeed'  (and  he  shuddered  as  he 
spoke  the  words)  '  I  do  know  any- 
thing!' 

.  '  Have  you  forgotten  the  epithets 
which  you  used  to  me  just  now  P' 

'No,  no!  But  do  you  forget 
them ;  they  were  put  into  my  mouth. 
I— -I  did  not  believe  them  when  I 
said  them.  It  was  agony  to  me; 
but  I  did  it,  as  I  thouffht,  for  your 
sake — to  save  you.  On,  say  that  I 
may  come  and  near  you  again!  Only 
trJa  a  dinteace-in  the  T^rfbrthest 
comer  of  your  lecture-room.  I  wiU 
be  silent;  you  shall  never  see  me. 
But  your  words  yesterday  awoke  in 
me — ^no,  not  doubts;  but  still  I 
must,  I  must  hear  more,  or  be  as 
miserable  and  homeless  inwardly  as 
I  am  in  my  outward  circumstances!' 
And  he  looked  up  imploringly  for 
consent. 

'Bise.  This  passion  and  that  atti- 
tude are  fitting  neither  for  you  nor 


And  as  Fhilammon  rose,  she  rose 
also,  went  into  the  library  to  her 
fitther,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned with  him. 

*  Come  with  me,  yoong  man,'  said 
be,  laying  his  hand  kindly  enough 
oa  Plulammon'B  shoulder.  •  .  •  . 


'  The  rest  of  this  matter  you  and  I 
can  settle ;'  and  Fhilammon  followed 
him,  not  daring  to  look  back  at  Hy- 
patia,  while  the  whole  room  swam 
before  hiA  eyes. 

'  So,  so,'  I  hear  you  have  been 
saying  rude  things  to  my  daughter. 
*  WeU,  she  has  forgiven  you ' 

'Has  sheP'  askedthe  young  monk, 
with  an  eager  start. 

'Ah!  you  may  well  look  asto- 
nished. But  I  forgive  you,  too.  It 
is  lucky  for  you,  .however,  that  I  did 
not  hear  you,  or  else,  old  man  as  I 
am,  I  can't  say  what  I  might  not 
have  done.  Ah,  you  little  know, 
you  Httle  know  what  she  is !' — and 
the  old  pedant's  eyes  kindled  with 
loving  pride — 'May  the  gods  give 
you  some  day  such  a  daughter! 
— ^that  is,  if  you  learn  to  deserve  it — 
as  virtuous  as  she  is  wise,  as  wise  as 
she  is  beautiM.  Truly,  they  have 
repaid  me  for  my  labours  in  their 
service.  Look,  voun^  man!  little 
as  you  merit  it,  nere  is  a  pledge  of 
your  forgiveness,  such  as  the  richest 
and  noblest  in  Alexandria  are  glad 
to  purchase  with  many  an  ounce  of 
gold — a  ticket  of  ftep  admission  to 
all  her  lectures  henceforth!  Now 
go ;  you  have  been  favoured  beyond 
your  deserts,  and  should  learn  that, 
the  nhilosopher  can  pnu^tioe  what 
the  Oimstian  only  preaches,  and  re- 
turn good  for  evil.'  And  he  put  into 
Philammon's  hand  a  slip  of  paper, 
and  bid  one  of  the  secretaries  show 
him  to  the  outer  door. 

The  youths  looked  up  at  him  from 
their  writing  as  he  passed,  with 
faces  of  surprise  and  awe,  and  evi- 
dently thinking  no  more  about  the 
absurdily  of  his  sheep-skin  and  his 
tanned  complexion;  and  he  went  out 
with  a  stunned,  confused  feeling,  as 
of  one  who,  by  a  desperate  leap,  has 
plunged  into  a  new  world.  He  tried 
to  f&dL  content;  but  he  dare  not. 
All  before  him  was  anxie^,  uncer- 
tainly. He  had  cut  himself  adrift ; 
he  was  on  the  great  stream.  Whi- 
tiier  would  it  lead  him  P  Well— was 
it  not  the  great  stream  P  Had  not 
idl  mankind,  for  all  the  ages,  been 
floating  on  itP  Or,  was  it  but  a 
desert  river,  dwindhng  away  beneath 
tiie  fiery  sim,  destinMl  to  lose  itself 
a  few  miles  on,  among  the  arid 
sands  P  Were  Arsenius,  and  the 
£uth  of  his  childhood  right  P  And 
the  Old  World  coming  speedily 
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to  its  deaiii-throe,  and  tiie  kingdom' 
€f  God  at  handP  Or,  was  Cyril 
light,  and  the  Churoh  Catholic  ap- 

Sointed  to  suread,  and  conquer,  and 
estroy,  ana  rebuild,  till  the  Idng- 
doms  of  this  world  had  beoome  the 
IdngdomB  (^  God  and  of  hia  Christ  P 
If  so — what  nae  in  this  old  know- 
ledge which  he  craved  P  And  yet,  if 
llie  day  of  the  destruction  of  all 
thin^  were  at  hand,  and  the  times 
destmed  to  beoome  worse  and  not 
better,  till  the  end — ^how  could 
Hiat  be  P'  .  .  .  . 

'What  newsP  aaked  the  litde 
porter,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
him  at  the  door  all  the  while.  'What 
BewB,  oh  fayourite  of  the  gods !' 

'  I  will  lodge  with  yon,  and  labour 
with  you.  Ask  me  no  more  at  ^e. 
sent.    I  am — ^I  am' 

'Those  who  descended  into  the 
caTe  of  TrqphoniuB,  and  beheld  the 
unspeakable,  remained  astonished 
for  tibree  days,  my  young  friend— 
and  so  will  you  V  And  they  went 
forth  together  to  earn  th^  breadL 

But  what  is  Hypatia  doing  all  this 
while,  upon  that  cloudy  OlympuB» 
where  she  sits  enshrined  far  abore 
the  noise  and  struggle  of  man  and 
his  work-day  workLP 

She  is  sitting  again,  with  her 
ma&usoript  open  before  her:  but 
she  is  thinking  of  the  young  monk, 
not  of  them. 

'Beautiful  as  Antinous  .... 
laiher  as  the  young  PhoDbus  himself, 
ftesh  glowing  firom  the  daughter  of 
the  Python.  Why  should  not  he, 
too^  beoome  a  slayer  of  Pythons,  and 
loathsome  mongers,  bred  frmn  the 
mud  of  sense  and  matter  P  So  bold 
and  earnest — I  can  forgiye  him  those 
wotds  for  the  rery  fact  of  his  hayinf^ 
dared,  here  in  my  father's  house,  to 

flay  them  to  me And  yet,  ao 

traider,  so  open  to  re^ientance,  and 
noble  shame ! — ^That  is  no  plebeian 
by  birth;  patrician  blood  surely 
mws  in  those  /eins ;  it  shows  out  in 
ererf  attitude,  ereiy  tone,  ey^ 
Bkotion  of  the  hand  and  hp.  JEie 
aannotbeoueoftheherd.  Who  oyer 
kaew  one  of  them  craye  after  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake  P  .  .  .  •  And 
I  have  longed  so  for  one  real  pupil! 
I  haye  longed  so  to  find  «ie  such 
aMQ,  among  the  effeminate  selfish 
triAen  who  luretend  to  listen  to  me. 
I  ihaa^  I  nad  found  one — and  the 
that  I  hadlost  him,  behold^ 


I  find  another ;  and  that  a  fresher, 
purer,  simpler  nature  than  ever 
Raphael's  was  at  ita  beat.  Byalllhe 
laws  of  physiognomy,  by  all  the 
symbolism  of  grature  and  yoice,  aad 
complexion,  by  the  inatinct  of  my 
own  hearty  that  young  monk  mi^ 
be  the  instrument,  the  ready,  yaliimt, 
obedient  instrument  for  canying  oat 
all  mj  dreams.  If  I  could  but  trsin 
him  mto  a  Longinus,  I  could  dan 
to  play  the  part  of  a  Zeoobia,  with 
him  as  counsellor.  ....  And  ftr 
my   Odenatus — OresteaP     Hoixi^ 

bier 

She  coyered  her  £aoe  with  her 
hand  a  minute. — ^'Noi*  she  ssid, 
dashing  away  the  tears — '  That— and 
aujrthing — and  eyerything,  for  the 
cause  of  Philosophy  and  the  gods!' 

And  now,  may  the  author  ask  for 
Ihe  same  liberty  which  was  allowed 
to  the  poet  in  the  Elder  Greek 
Comedy,  of  stepping  forward  fat 
once,  taking  off  K>r  a  few  minutes 
the  dramatic  mask,  and  addressiiig 
his  readers  in  his  own  person,  in 
order  to  put  them  in  poesessioa  of 
a  few  general  facts  necessary  totha 
understanding  of  his  stooryP 
.  This  shoula  perhapa  haye  been 
done  at  the  begmninf  ,  as  it  was  ia 
the  Later  Comedy,  by  means  of  a 
prologue:  but  the  omission  has 
Burriy  implied  a  comnliment  to  die 
readers,  by  showing  that  the  author 
oonmderea  them  m  possession  of 
enough  knowledg^e  to  be  able  to 
follow  him  aa  critics  rather  t]isn  as 
learners,  through  a  w«ll»known  fisld 
of  history. 

Neyertheless  it  may  be  wiser  fat 
him,  while  he  bega  m  forbeazanoB 
of  those  who  Imow  hr  mote  of 
the  subject  than  he  does,  to  gffa 
some  ali^t  sketch  of  the  age  whiek 
he  has  dioaen  for  the  stage  of  his 
puppet-show. 

!For  somewhat  Biore  than  fnff 
hundred  years,  the  Boman  Smpio 
and  the  Christian  Church,  bom  isto 
the  world  ahnoet  at  the  aaoie 
moment,  had  been  deyelopingthaa* 
sely es  side  hy  side  as  two  great  riw 
powers,  in  owdly  strug^a  ^^^ 
possession  of  the  human  nee.  Xv 
waapona  of  theempire  hadbeenao* 
merely  an  oyerwhidmiqg  jph/siaai 
foree,  and  a  ruddesa  lust  ofaggry 
aiye  ooaquest,  but,  even  moaepoM* 
fid  still,  an  masgnalled  gcuBS  ok 
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organuBation,  and  an  tmifonn  syBtem 
of  external  law  and  ofder.  This 
was  generally  a  real  boon  to  con- 
quered nations,  becanse  it  snbsti- 
tated  a  fixed  and  regular  spoliation 
for  the  fortaitouB  and  arbitrary 
miseries  of  sarage  warfare ;  and  the 
4Mme  system  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  the  empire  the  wealthier  citizens 
•of  every  oonq|nered  nation,  by  idlow- 
in^  them  their  share  in  the  plunder 
of  tile  labouring  masses  below  them. 
These,  in  the  country  districts,  were 
utterly  enslaved,  while  in  the  cities, 
their  nominal  i^dom  was  of  little 
lue  to  masses  kept  from  starva- 
tion by  the  alms  of  the.  government, 
and  drugged  into  brutish  good 
humour  by  a  vast  system  of  public 
flpectades,  in  which  the  realms  of 
nature  and  of  art  were  ransacked 
to  glut  tiie  wonder,  lust,  and  ferocity 
of  a  de^:raded  populace. 

Against  this  vast  organization  the 
Church  had  been  fighting  for  now 
four,  hundred  years,  armed  only 
with  its  own  mighty  message,  and 
with  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of 
purity  and  virtue,  of  love  and  self- 
«aerince,  which  had  proved  itself 
mightier  to  melt  and  weld  together 
the  hearts  of  men,  than  all  ihe  force 
and^  terror,  all  the  mechanical  organ- 
isation, all  the  sensual  baits  with 
which  the  empire  had  been  contend- 
ing against  that  Gh)spel  in  which  it 
htM  recognised,  instmctively  and  at 
first  sight,  its  internecine  foe. 

And  now  the  Church  had  con- 
quered. In  spite  of  the  devihsh 
oruelties  of  persecutors ;  in  spite  of 
the  contaminating  atmosphere  of  sin 
which  surrounded  her;  in  spite  of 
having  to  form  herself,  not  out  of  a 
race  of  pure  and  senarato  creatures, 
but  by  a  most  literal  *  new  birth'  out 
of  those  veiy  fallen  masses  who  in- 
sulted and  persecuted  her ;  in  spite 
of  having  to  endure  within  herscJf 
oontinuai  outbursts  of  the  evil  pas- 
4rions  in  which  her  members  had  once 
indulged  without  check ;  in  spite  of 
a  thousand  counterfeits  which  sprung 
pp  around  her  and  within  her,  churn- 
ing to  be  narts  of  her,  and  alluring 
men  to  tnemselves  by  that  very 
exduszveness  and  party  arrogance 
which  disnrovedtiieirclinm;  in«pite 
-of  aQ,  sne  had  conquered,  llie 
TtBTy  Emperors  had  arrayed  them- 
^elvea  on  her  side.  Julian's  last 
4rttenipt  to  nstoffo    paganism  by 


imperial  influence  had  only  proved 
that  the  old  faith  had  lost  ail  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  masses ;  and 
at  his  death  the  great  tide-wave  of 
new  opinion  rolled  on  unchecked, 
and  the  rulers  of  earth  were  fain  to 
swim  with  the  stream ;  to  accept,  in 
words,  at  least,  the  Church's  laws  as 
theirs;  to  ackaowledge  a  King  of 
kings  to  whom  even  they  owed 
homage  and  obedience,  and  to  call 
their  own  slaves  -their  'poorer 
brethren.' 

But  if  the  Emperors  had  become 
Christian,  the  Empire  had  not.  Here 
and  there  an  abuse  was  lopped  off  i 
or  an  edict  was  passed  for  the  visi* 
tation  of  prisons  and  for  the  welfare 
of  prisoners ;  or  a  Theodosius  was 
recalled  to  justice  and  humanity  for 
awhile  by  the  stem  rebukes  of  an 
Ambrose.  But  the  Empire  was  still 
the  same;  still  a  great  tipanny» 
enslaving  the  masses,  crushing  na» 
tional  life,  fiittening  itself  and  its 
officisls  on  a  system  of  world-wide 
robbery;  and  while  it  was  para* 
mount,  there  could  be  no  hope  for 
the  human  race.  Nay,  there  were 
even  those  among  the  Christians 
who  saw,  like  Dante  afterwards,  in 
the  '  fatal  gift  of  Constantino,'  and 
the  truce  between  the  Church  and 
the  Empire,  firesh  and  more  deadly 
danger.  Was  not  the  Empire  trying 
to  extend  over  the  Church  itself  that 
upas  shadow  with  which  it  had 
withered  up  every  other  form  of 
human  existence ;  to  make  her,  too^ 
itostipendiary  slave-official,  tobepam* 
pered  when  obedient,  and  scoiuged 
whenever  she  dare  assert  a  firee  wiU 
of  her  own,  a  law  beyond  that  of  her 
^rante ;  to  throw  on  her,  by  a  re* 
mied  hypocrisy,  the  care  and  sun* 
port  of'^the  masses  on  whose  lif^ 
blood  it  was  feeding?  So  thought 
many  then,  and,  as  I  fancy,  not 
unwisely. 

But  ir  the  social  condition  of  ths 
civilized  world  was  anomalous  at  ths 
be^^inning  of  the  fifth  century,  its 
spiritnal  state  was  still  more  so* 
llie  universal  fission  of  races,  lsii« 
guaJM,  and  customs  which  had  gone 
on  tor  four  centuries  under  the  Bo* 
man  rule  had  produced  a  eone* 
spending  fbsion  of  creeds,  an  univer* 
sal  fermentation  of  human  thoa|iit 
and  fidth.  All  honest  belief  in  ma 
old  local  superstitious  of  psgamsni 
had  been  long  dying  out  before  tbs 
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more  palpable  and  material  idolatry 
of  Emperor-worBhip ;  and  the  eo& 
of  the  nations,  unable  to  denrer 
those  who  had  trosted  in  them,  be- 
came one  by  one  the  vassals  of  the 
'Dims  Cbbbbx,'  neglected  by  the 
philosophic  rich,  and  only  wor- 
shippea  by  the  lower  classes,  where 
the  old  rites  still  pandered  to  their 
grosser  appetites,  or  subserved  the 
wealth  and  in^rtance  of  some  par- 
ticular locality. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  minds  of 
men,  cut  adrift  from  their  ancient 
moorings,  wandered  wildty  over 
pathless  seas  of  speculatiye  doubt, 
and  especially  in  the  more  meta- 
physical and  contemplative  East, 
attempted  to  solve  for  themselves 
the  questions  of  man's  relation  to 
the  unseen  by  those  thousand 
schisms,  heresies,  and  theosophies 
(it  is  a  dismce  to  the  word  philoso- 
phy to  c^  them  by  it),  on  the 
records  of  which  the  student  now 
gazes  bewildered,  unable  alike  to 
oount  or  to  explain  their  fantasies. 
.  Yet  even  tnese,  like  every  out- 
bnrat  of  free  human  thought,  had 
their  use  and  their  fruit.  They 
brought  before  the  minds  of  church- 
men a  thousand  new  questions  which 
must  be  solved,  unless  the  Church 
was  to  relinquidi  for  ever  her  claim 
as  the  great  teacher  and  satisfier  of 
the  human  soul.  To  study  i^ese 
bubbles,  as  they  formed  and  burst 
on  every  wave  of  human  life;  to 
feel,  too  often  by  sad  experience,  as 
Augustme  knew,  the  charm  of  their 
allurements ;  to  eliminate  the  truths 
at  which  they  aimed  firom  the  false- 
hood which  they  offered  as  its  sub- 
stitute;  toexhibittheCatholicOhurch 
as  possessing,  in  the  great  facts 
which  she  proclaimed,  full  satisfac- 
tion, even  for  the  most  subtle  meta- 
physical cravings  of  a  diseased  age ; 
— that  was  the  work  of  the  time ; 
and  men  were  sent  to  do  it,  and 
aided  in  their  labour  by  the  viery 
causes  which  had  produced  the  in- 
tellectual revolution.  The  general 
intermixture  of  ideas,  creeds,  and 
races,  even  the  mere  physical  fa- 
cilities for  intercourse  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Empire,  helped 
to  give  the  great  Christian  Fathers 
of  the  fourth  and. fifth  centuries  a 
breadth  of  observation,  a  depth  of 
thoiurht,  a  large-hearted  and  large- 
aoinaed  patience  and  tolerance,  such 


as,  we  may  say  boldly,  the  Ghuroii 
has  since  beheld  but  rarely,  and  the 
world  never ;  at  least  if  we  are  to 
judge  those  great  men  by  what  they 
hadT  and  not  by  what  they  luud 
not,  and  beHeve,  as  we  are  booxid, 
that  had  they  Hved  now,  and  not 
then,  they  wouM  have  towered  as 
far  above  the  heads  of  this  genera- 
tion as  they  did  above  their  owiu 
And  thus  an  age,  which,  to  the  ahal* 
low  insight  of  a  sneerer  like  Gribboa, 
seems  only  a  rotting  and  aimlmn 
chaos  of  sensualiiy  and  anard&y, 
fanaticism  and  hypocrisy,  produced 
an  Athanase  and  a  Jerome,  a  Chiya- 
ostom  and  an  Augustine ;  absorbed 
into  the  sphere  of  Christianity  all 
which  was  most  valuable  in  the  phi- 
losophies of  Grreece  and  Egypt,  and 
in  Uie  social  organization  oifiome,a8 
an  heirloom  for  nations  yet  unborn; 
and  laid  in  foreign  lands,  by  un- 
conscious agents,  the  foundatjona  of 
all  European  thought  and  ethics. 

But  the  Egyptian  and  Syxiaa 
Churches  were  aestiQed  to  labcNir 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  us.  Hie 
signs  of  disease  and  deecepitude  were 
already  but  too  manifest  in  tiiem. 
That  very  peculiar  turn  of  theGhnseo- 
Eastern  mmd,  which  made  them  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  then  world,  had 
the  effect  of  drawing  them  away 
from  practice  to  speculation;  and 
the  races  of  Egypt  and  Syria  were 
effeminate,  over -civilize^  P^jF>i* 
cally  exhausted  by  centuries  dnziiif 
which  no  infusion  of  fresh  bh)oa 
had  come  to  renew  the  atoek. 
Morbid,  self-conscious,  physically 
indolent,  incapable  ^n  as  now, 
of  personal  or  political  fTeedom,. 
they  afforded  material  out  of  whick 
fanatics  might  easily  be  made, 
but  not  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  xerj  ideas  of  family  and 
national  life  liad  perished  in  the 
East  from  the  evil  influence  of  tiie 
universal  practice  of  slave-holdings 
as  well  as  from  the  desradation  of 
that  Jewish  nation  whidi  had  been 
for  ages  the  great  witness  for  those 
ideas.  The  passimiate  Eastern  cha- 
racter, hke  all  weak  ones,  found 
total  abstinence  easier  than  tem- 
perance, religioue  thought  moreoap- 
tivatin|[  than  godly  action,  and  a 
monastio  world  grew  up  all  over  the 
East,  of  such  vastness  tbat  in  ^gfpt 
it  was  said  to  rival  in  nmnbers  the 
lay  population,  producing. 
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encHrmoTis  deorease  in  the  actual 
amount  of  moral  evil,  an  equally 
great  enervation  and  decrease  of  tib^ 
population.  Such  a  people  could 
offer  no  resistance  to  the  steadilj 
increasing  tyranny  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  In  vain  did  such  men  as 
Chrysostom  and  Basil  oppose  their 
personal  influence  to  hideous  in- 
trigues and  villanies  of  the  Byzan- 
tine court ;  the  ever-downward  career 
of  Eastern  Christianity  went  on  un- 
checked for  two  more  miserable 
centuries,  side  by  side  with  the 
upward  development  of  the  West- 
em  Church ;  and  while  the  succes- 
sors of  the  great  Saint  Gregory  were 
concerting  and  civilizing  a  new-bom 
Europe,  uie  Churches  of  the  East 
were  vanishing  before  Mohammedan 
invaders,  strong  in  living  trust  in 
that  living  God,  whom  the  Chris- 
tians, whue  they  hated  and  perse- 
cuted each  other  for  arguments 
about  Him,  were  denying  and  blas- 
pheming in  every  action  of  their 
lives. 

For  the  health  of  a  church  de- 
pends not  merely  on  the  creed  which 
it  professes,  but  on  the  faith  and 
virtue  of  its  individual  members. 
The  mens  $ana  must  have  a  corpus 
aanum  to  inhabit.  And  even  for 
the  Western  Church,  the  lofty  future 
which  was  in  store  for  it  would  have- 
been  imnossible,  without  some  in- 
fusion or  new  and  healthier  blood 
into  the  veins  of  a  world  drained 
and  tainted  by  the  influence  of 
Eome. 

And  the  new  blood,  at  the  era  of 
^Ua  story,  was  at  hand.  The  great 
tide  of  those  Gothic  nations,  of  which 
the  Norwegian  and  the  German  are 
the  purest  remaining  types,  though 
every  nation  of  Eutope,  from  Gib- 
raltar to  St.  Petersburg,  owes  to 
tiiem  the  most  precious  elements  of 
strength,  was  sweeping  onward, 
wave  over  wave,  in  a  st^tdy  south- 
western current,  across  the  whole 
Soman  territory,  and  only  stopping 
and  recoiling  when  it  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Those 
wild  tribes  were  bringing  with  them 
into  the  niagic  circle  of  we  Western 
Church's  iimuence  the  very  mate- 
rials which  she  required  for  t£e  build- 
jBg  ttp  of  a  future  Christendom,  and 
wmch  she  could  find  as  Httle  in  the 
Western  Empire  as  in  the  East- 
ern; parity  of  marab,  respect  for 


woman,  for  family  life,  for  law,  and 
equal  justice,  and  individual  firee* 
dom;  a  brain  equal  to  that  of  the 
Eoman  in  practical  power,  and  not 
too  far  belund  that  of  the  Eastern 
in  imaginative  and  speculative  acute- 
ness. 

And  their  strength  was  felt  at 
once.  Their  vanguard,  confined 
with  difficulty  for  three  centuries 
without  the  Eastern  Alps,  at  the 
expense  of  sanguinary  wars,  had 
been  adopted,  wherever  practicable, 
into  the  sendee  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  heart's  core  of  the  Soman 
legions  was  composed  of  Grothio 
officers  and  soldiers.  But  now  the 
main  body  had  arrived,  and  tribe 
after  tribe  was  crowding  down  to 
the  Alps,  and  trampling  upon  each 
other  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 
The  Huns,  singly  their  inferiors, 
pressed  them  from  behind  with  the 
irresistible  weight  of  numbers;  Italr, 
with  her  rich  cities  and  fertile 
lowlands,  beckoned  them  on  to 
plunder;  as  auxiliaries,  they  had 
learnt  their  own  strength  and  So- 
man weakness;  a  casus  belli  wsa 
soon  found.  .  .  .  How  iniquitous 
was  the  conduct  of  the  sons  ot  Theo- 
dosius,  in  refusing  the  usual  bounty, 
by  which  the  Goths  were  bribed 
not  to  attack  the  empire! — ^The 
whole  pent-up  deluge  Durst  over 
the  |lams  of  Italy,  and  the  Western 
Empire  became  nrom  that  day  forth 
a  dying  i^ot,  while  the  new  invaders 
divided  Europe  among  themselves. 
The  ten  years  before  the  time  of 
this  tale  had  decided  the  fate  of 
Greece;  the  last  three  that  of  Some 
itself.  Hie  countless  treasures 
which  five  centuries  of  rapine  had 
accumulated  round  the  Capitol  had 
become  the  prey  of  men  clothed  in 
sheep-skins  ana  horse-hide,  and  the 
sister  of  an  emperor  had  found  her 
beauty,  virtue,  and  pride  of  race, 
worthily  matched  by  those  of  the 
hard-hsmded  Korthem  hero  who 
led  her  away  from  Italy  as  his  cap- 
tive and  his  bride,  to  found  new 
Idngdoma  in  South  France  and 
Spam,  and  drive  the  newly-arrived 
Vandals  across  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar  into  the  then  bloomingcoast- 
land  of  Northem  Africa.  jBve^- 
where  the  mangled  limbs  of  the 
Old  World  were  seething  in  the 
Medea's  caldron,  to  oome  forth 
whole,  and  young,  and  strong.  The 
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LoQgbettrds,  nobleit  of  tiieir  noe» 
lud  found  a  temporary  resting- 
piace  upon  the  Aiutrian  frontier, 
after  long  Boatliward  wanderings 
from  the  Swedish  mountains,  soon 
to  be  dispossessed  again  bj  the 
adyancing  JEuns,  and,  crossing  the 
Alps,  to  gire  tEeir  name  for  erer  to 
the  plains  of  Lombardy.  A  few  more 
tumultuous  Tears,  and  the  Franks 
would  find  tnemselves  lords  qf  the 
Lower  Bhine-land ;  and  before  the 
hairs  of  Hypatia's  schohirs  hadgrown 

Key,  Hengist  and  Horsa  would 
TO  landed  on  the  shores  of  Kent, 
and  an  English  nation  hare  begun 
its  world-wide  life. 

But  some  great  Providence  for- 
bade to  our  race,  triumphant  in 
ererr  other  quarter,  a  footing  be- 
yona  the  Mediterranean,  or  even 
m  Constantinople,  which  to  this 
day  preserves  m  Europe  the  faith 
and  Planners  of  Asia.  The  Eastern 
World  seemed  barred,  by  some 
stem  doom,  from  the  only  influence 
which  could  have  regenerated  it. 
Every  attempt  of  the  Gothic  races 
to  establish  themselves  beyond  the 
sea,  whether  in  the  form  of  an  or- 
ganized kingdom,  as  did  the  Vandals 
m  Africa;  or  of  a  mere  band  of 
brigands,  as  did  the  Goths  in  Asia 
Minor,  under  Grainas;  or  of  a  ^ne- 
torian  guard,  as  did  the  Varangians 
of  the  middle  age;  or  as  religious 
invaders,  as  did  the  Crusaders, 
ended  only  in  the  corruption  and 
disappearance  of  the  colonists.  That 
extraordinary  reform  in  morals, 
which,  according  to  Salvian  and 
his  contemporaries,  the  Vandal  con- 
querors worked  in  North  Africa, 
availed  them  nothing:  they  lost 
more  than  they  gave.  Climate,  bad 
example,  and  the  luxury  of  power 
degraded  them  in  one  century  into 
a  race  of  helpless  and  luxurious 
slaveholders,  doomed  to  utter  ex- 
termination before  the  semi-Grothic 
armies  of  Belisarius,  and  with  them 


the  last  ehanoe  tiiat  tlie 
Gothic  races  would  exercise  on  liift 
Eastern  World  the  same  stem  yet 
wholesome  discipline  under  wbxdi 
the  Western  had  been  restOTed  to 
life. 

But  at  the  period  whereof  tliit 
story  treats,  the  Crneco-Eastem 
mind  was  still  in  the  middle  of  its 
great  work.  That  wcmderfol  meta- 
physic  subtlety,  which  in  phrases 
and  definitions  too  often  unmeaning 
to  our  grosser  intellect,  saw  the 
symbols  of  tlie  most  important  sni- 
ntual  realities,  and  felt  that  on  tlie 
distinction  between  AofiUNHMfOf  and 
homoiousios  might  hang  the  destiiry 
of  the  human  race,  was  set  to  battfo 
in  Alexandria,  the  ancient  strong- 
hold of  Greek  philosophy,  wita. 
the  effete  remains  of  the  rerj 
scientific  thought  to  which  it  owed 
its  extraordinary  colture.  Mo- 
nastic isolation  from  family  and 
national  duties  especially  fitted  the 
fatiiers  of  ihat  period  for  the  task, 
by  giving  them  leisure,  if  nothing 
else,  to  face  questions  with  a  life- 
long earnestness  impossible  to  the 
more  social  and  practical  Northera 
mind.  Our  duty  is,  instead  of  sneer- 
ing at  them  as  pedantic  dreamers, 
to  .thank  Heaven  that  men  wex« 
found,  just  at  the  time  when  they 
were  wanted,  to  do  for  us  what  we 
could  never  have  done  for  our- 
selves ;  to  leave  to  us,  as  a  predoua 
heir-loom,  bought  most  truly  with 
the  life-blood  of  their  race,  a  meta- 
physic  at  once  Christian  and  sci- 
entific, every  attempt  to  improve 
on  which  has  hitherto  been  found  a 
failure ;  and  to  batde  victoriously 
with  that  strange  brood  of  theoretur 
monsters  begotten  by  Grreek  phi- 
losophy upon  iBIgyptian  symbolism, 
Chaldee  astrolo^,  JParsee  dualism, 
Brahminio  spiritualism  —  graoelul 
and  gorgeous  phantoms,  whereof 
somewhat  more  wiU  be  said  in  .the 
coming  chapter. 
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LOBD  JEFFBEY'S  UFE.* 


LOBD  COCKBUKN',  lihe  biogra- 
pher of  JeiSrey,  was  his  felfow- 
townsman,  his  fellow-adyocate,  his 
brother-politiciaji,  his  brother-place- 
maiiy  ana  finally  his  brother-judge. 
Their  relationships  were  natioxuil, 
legal,  political ;  and  as  might  haye 
been  expected,  we  hare  Jeffirey 
placed  before  ns  as  a  Scotchman,  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
and  a  Whig,  but  we  desiderate 
breadth  of  portraiture  in  that  de- 
partment where  Jefirej  won  his 
laurels  from  the  general  public, 
namely,  as  Jeffirey  tne  critic.  We 
haye  portraits,  and  eraphic  and 
striking  they  are,  of  tne  advo- 
eates  and  judges  by  whom  Jeffrey 
was  surrounded  in  the  Parliament 
House  of  Edinburgh,  but  few  and 
meagre  notices  of  those  who  were 
grouped  around  him  in  the  re- 
pubhc  of  letters.  We  have  a  mas- 
terly sketch  of  the  Tory  darkness 
which  brooded  over  Scotland  when 
Jeffrey  was  called  to  the  bar,  but 
we  have  only  a  passing  allusion 
to  the  Conserratiye  re-acti(»i  which 
resulted  in  the '  starting  of  the 
Quarierly  JBevieto  ;  and  no  allusion 
whateyer  to  the  commencement  of 
JBlac&tDoocTs  Magazine,  a  more  for- 
midable riyal  so  far  as  the  Scotch  field 
of  politics  was  concerned.  The  still 
more  modem  period  when  Whiggism 
was  found  wanting,  is  also  left  unno- 
ticed. We  haye  Jeffirey's  merits  as  a 
1>leader,  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
ord  adyocate,  an  outer  and  inner 
judge,  weighed  and  balanced  accord- 
mg  to  apothecary  estimate ;  but  so 
far  as  his  talented  and  amiable  bio- 

Oher  is  concerned,  we  are  left  to 
out  for  ourselves  the  precise 
functions  discharged  hj  his  friend 
to  literature  and  political  science, 
not  oidy  in  reference  to  the  days 
which  preceded  his  adyent,  and  to 
his  own  current  generation,  but  also 
to  those  days  strictiy  belonging  to 
ihe  present  time,  when  Jeffrey  nad 
laid  aside  the  pen  and  ceased  to  as- 
cend the  platform,  l^ot  that  Lord 
Cockbum  altogether  ignores  these 
matters,  but  he  dwells  on  them  so 
perfunctorily  that  the  reader  cannot 
oe  at  allsatisfied  with  his  manner  of 


disposing  of  them.  To  none  will 
the  yolumes  be  without  interest,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  them  must  proceed  from  an 
Edinburgh  man,  if  that  man  belong 
to  the  bar,  and  if  that  member  (^ 
the  bar  belone  the  Whig  side. 

The  first  yolume  of  the  work  con- 
tains thelifeofJeffirey,  and  the  second, 
selections  from  his  correspondence. 
The  massing  of  the  letters  into  a 
yolumeby  tl^mselyes  was  the  easiest 
plan  for  the  biographer;  but  whe- 
ther it  is  the  most  conyenient  for 
the  world,  admits  of  doubt.  Lord 
Cockbum  quaintiy  remarks,  that 
'  out  of  many  hunoreds  of  Jefi&ey's 
letters  that  he  has  seen,  he  is  bound 
to  state  that  there  are  scarcely  three 
lines  that  might  not  be  read  with 
propriety  to  any  sensitive  lady,  or 
to  any  fastidious  clergyman.'  As  an 
old  adyocate,  his  lor£hip  should  re- 
member that  no  justification  is  re- 
quired to  be  made  until  a  comp]|unt 
is  preferred,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  in 
him  to  suggest  to  his  readers  the  idea 
that  the  Otters  might  haye  needed 
mutilation.  We  are  always  glad 
when  we  can  get  epistolary  inte^ty, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  if  biogra- 
phers do  not  diligently  examinelet- 
ters  before  printmg,  it  is  not  likely 
that  in  the  next  generation  literary 
men  will  leaye  a  large  supply  to 
print  from.  Thus,  not  to  be  micro- 
scopically critical,  we  may  venture 
to  question  if  Lord  Jeffi^y  would 
have  cared  to  let  the  public  know 
that  he  thought  Macaumy  talkatiye 
and  Pickens  profuse  in  his  ex- 
penditure. These  are  disclosures 
mtended  only,  we  should  think,  for 
intimate  friends,  and  not  for  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Hany.  Hie  correspon- 
dence pleasingly  and  abund^^tly 
evinces  Jeffirey  s  domestic  affections, 
geniaUty,  kindness,  and  humour,  but 
were  is  too  mudi  space  ^ven  to  the 

5 roof  of  this;  and  as  illustrating 
efi&ey's  character  and  history  we 
would  have  preferred  if  Wuson, 
Lockhart,  MM»ulay,  Dickens,  ^ec, 
had  given  their  reminiscences  of 
their  first  acquaintance  with  the 
monarch  of  cntieism,  as  they  could 
not  fail  to  have  furnished  interest- 
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ing  namtiTeB  of  fact  bearing  on  the 
.peculiarities  of  the  num.  CurioiiBly 
enough.  Lord  Cockbnm'B  own  per- 
sonal anecdotes  of  Jef&ey  are  not 
numerous — ^which  is  greatlj  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  biographer  must 
bear  many  such  in  his  memory,  and 
few  kno w  Detter  how  to  put  them  on 
record. 

Having  thus  discharged  our  con- 
science as  to  the  negative  qualities 
of  this  biography,  we  nave  now  great 
pleasure  in  bearmg  testimony  to  its 
substantial  positive  merits,  if  lack- 
ing some  ofthe  artistic  elegances  of 
IxMk-craft,  it  has  what  is  more  like- 
able, the  novelty  of  freshness  and 
piquancy — ^it  abounds  in  humorous 
touches,  and  occasionally  there  are 
passages  of  considerable  pictorial  fe- 
licity and  pathos.  The  vUosyncra- 
sies  of  the  author  ooze  form  fre- 
quently, and  give  us  the  impression 
sometimes  of  a  writer  thinking  aloud, 
rather  than  of  one  addressmg  his 
fellows  at  large.  Many  of  those  of 
whom  Lord  uockbum  speaks  were 
so  imworthy  of  the  world  that  the 
world  does  not  know  them ;  and  of 
those  known  by  name  some  are  re- 
ferred to  after  a  fashion  that  will 
not  be  intelligible.  As  for  exam- 
ple, at  page  391  we  are  told  that 

*  Jeffirey  was  painfully  afiBicted  this 
autumn  by  tne  death  of  Greorge 
Joseph  BeU,  (&id  Sept.  1843,)  one 
of  his  earliest  friends ;  an  lumeH 
and  ilUused  man'  *  Thomas  Thoni- 
son'  is  spoken  of  as  '  a,  prudent  anti- 
quary.' Sir  Thomas  Bick  Lauder's 
account  of  the  Morayshire  Floods  in 
1829,  is  cautiously  described  as  being 

*  perkapt  ike  best  description  that 
there  is  of  any  British  inuTidation,' 
It  may  be  ignorance  in  us,  but 
reallv  so  far  as  we  know,  the  mono- 
ffrapnic  accounts  of  'Britidi  inun- 
dations' are  so  few,  that  poor  Sir 
Thomas  might  at  once  have  been 
placed  at  t£e  apex  of  this  depart- 
ment of  histonco-hydrology  with 
perfect  safety. 

Lord  Cockbum  finds  fault  with 
Jefrev  for  writin?  in  his  youth  a 
trageay  not  dividea  into  paragraphs ; 
but  here  have  we  Lord  CMskbum 
committingin  his  riper  years  a  more 
serious  onenoe.  He  has  indited  a 
biography  of  upwards  of  four 
Imndred  pages  of  pica  which  has 
no  conteaits,  index,  dusters,  or 
divisions  of  any  land  whatever! 
Bven  the  famous  Church  pamphlet 


of  the  Lord  Justice  deck  was  not 
so  bad  as  this,  for  althou^  tho 
figures  were  not  filled  in,  there  was 
a  table  of  contents  of  some  fifty 
pages,  so  that  a  person  attaining  an 
average  life-time  might  retcaoe  a 
lost  passage;  but  Lord  Gk^kbnm 
has  no  such  land-marks,  and  the 
loss  when  one  makes  an  omiasioQ  in 
taking  notes  is  troublesome,  as  we 
can  testify  from  personal  experience. 
We  must  not  however  allowcavils  to 
overlay  gratitude,  and  we  are  thank- 
ful that  liOrdCockbum  has  produced 
this  work,  whatever  be  its  deficden* 
cies.  His  lordship  has  attained  the 
venerable  age  of  three  score  and 
ten,  and  something  more ;  and  while 
istill  busy  with  the  duties  of  tJie 
judgment«eat,  it  is  creditable  to  ku 
zeal  and  industry  tiiat  within  two 
years  of  the  decease  of  his  illus* 
trious  friend  he  has  so  feHcitoualy 
daguerreoUmed  not  only  Jeffiev,  but 
so  many  of  tds  brilliant  staff  ot  legal 
coadjutors. 

Francis  Jeffrey  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  23rd  October,  1773.  His 
father  was  a  derk  in  the  Supreme 
Civil  Court  of  Scotiand,  and  be- 
longed to  the  stricter  sect  of  Tories. 
Where*  and  when  his  son  acquired 
his  Whiggism  does  not  distincuy  n^ 
pear.  The  first  notable  place  of 
education  of  the  future  cntic  wm 
the  High  School  of  ilie  Scotch  me- 
tropolis, where  Scott  and  Brongham 
were  his  class-fellows.  Afterwards 
he  was  sent  to  the  Universi^  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  rendered  Kimi^ 
conspicuous  by  cultivating  a  mou- 
stache, then  and  still  a  novel^ 
amonffst  the  alumni  of  St.  Mungo. 
He  also  volunteered  the  perfbnn- 
ance  of  8igiBmunda»  in  a  TOoposed 
amateur  representation  oflbmer^ 
which  was  prohibited  by  the  autho- 
rities; and  as  a  solace  to  timid  pa- 
rents who  may  be  frightened  at  uie 
dramatic  tendencies  of  their  sons, 
we  may  mention  that  tiie  present 
grave  and  learned  principd  of  the 
Glasffow  College  was  to  have  en- 
acted jRodolpho  on  the  same  oooa- 
sion.  The  politics  and  decision  of 
youn^  Jemej  were  subsequently 
exhibited  at  this  seminary  in  a  pe- 
culiar fashion.  He  opposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  that  stanch  Whig^ 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  as  lord-zeoiort 
on  the  (px>nnd  that  he  was  the  bo- 
minee  of  the  professors;  and  in 
order  to  cure  himself  of  supentL 
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tiaos  fears  he  Iiabitoaied  liimself  to 
jnidnight  walks  round  the  Glasgow 
necropolis,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
much  more  open'  in  its  fences  than 
it  now  is.  He  had  premonitions  of 
his  greatness  while  residing  in  the 
West,  as  unonffst  the  memoranda 
of  that  period  there  was  found  an 
imaginary  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  out  whatever  may  have 
been  his  Tagaries  whilst  in  Glasgow, 
all  W8S  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of  his 
subsequent  career,  and  he  was  twice 
called  to  fulfil  the  honourable  office 
of  losd-rector,  from  which  he  had 
vainly  attempted  to  exclude  the 
author  of  the  JFealth  of  Nations, 

From  Glasgow  he  proceeded  to 
Oxford,  where  he^  profanely  de- 
clared nothing  was  to  be  learned 
but  'praying  and  drinking.'  Law 
he  could  not  reach  except  through 
the  wearisome  avenues  ot  Latin  and 
Grreek,  of  which  he  had  had  enough 
and  to  spare  in  Scotland.  He  how- 
ever attempted  to  improve  himself 
in  speaking,  but  the  result  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Cockbum  was  that 
whilst  he  lost  his  broad  Scotch  he 
gained  in  exchange  nothing  but  nar- 
row English — i&t  is,  in  his  own 
vernacular,  his  speech  hecBmecUjopy. 

He  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and 
passed  as  an  advocate.  The  times 
were  singularlv  unpropitious  for 
one  determined  on  espousing  the 
Liberal  side.  All  the  patronage  of 
Scotland  was  wielded  uy  the  first 
Lord  Melville,  who  naturally  turned 
it  into  the  channels  of  Toryism ;  and 
as  the  French  revolution  had  broken 
out,  things  were  carried  with  a 
higher  hand  than  modem  Conser- 
vatism would  probably  now  approve 
of.  Like  all  noted  lawyers,  Je£&ey 
had  a  first-fee  history.  Betuming 
home  one  day  with  a  guinea,  he  cast 
it  to  his  grandmother,  saying,  'Tbere 
is  my  first  fee,  granny ;  give  it  to 
your  old  woman  at  Leith.'  He  could 
not  lon^  have  afforded  this  liberality, 
as  for  five  years  he  was  employed 
by  none  except  his  own  connexions. 
'  I  cannot  help  looking,'  he  writes 
to  his  brother,  at  this  period, '  uppna 
slow,  obscure  and  philosophical  star- 
vation  at  the  Scot^  Irar  as  a  destiny 
not  to  be  submitted  to.  There  are 
some  moments  when  I  think  I  could 
sell  myself  to  the  minister,  or  to  the 
devil,  in  order  to  get  above  these 
necessities.'  Lidia  at  this  and  an 
after  date  was  the  golden  region 


thought  of,  but  never  visited.  He 
also  longed  for  travel  as  a  means  of 
ihformation.  '  Hamilton  and  I  pro- 
posed to  make  a  philosophical  tour 
mto  the  southern  parts  of  Germany, 
observing  men,  women,  and  minerals, 
and  journeying  with  the  simple 
economy  of  the  sages  and  apostles 
of  old;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
even  this  apostolic  pilgrimage  would 
require  a  hundred  guineas,  and  I 
had  not  twenty  in  the  world.'  The 
Grerman  tour  shrunk  into  a  Highland 
one,  which  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude absorbed  the  narrow  capital 
of  the  philosopher. 

But  whilst  the  bar  would  not 
smile  on  Jeffirey,  the  sex  did ;  and  in 
1801,  while  his  professional  income 
was  under  1001.  a  year,  he  married 
his  second  cousin,  Miss  Wilson. 
He  ascended  three  stairs  in  the  old 
town,  and  commenced 
'  His  own  study,'  says  Lord  Cock- 
bum,  '  was  only  made  comfortable 
at  the  cost  of  71.  IBs. ;  the  banquet- 
ing hall  rose  to  13/.  8«.,  and  the 
drawing-room  actually  amounted  to 
221  19s.' 

These  items  will  remind  the  read- 
ers of  Lord  Mdon's  Life  of  the  days 
when  Bessy  Surtees  was  in  her 
teens.'  Marriace  sharpei^ng  the 
desire  for  gain,  Jeffirey  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  humble  office  of  law 
reporter  to  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  brother 
of  Lord  Erskine,  proposed  him ;  but 

Solitics  was  a  nital  obstacle,  and 
efStej  was  rejeeted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  haa  the  mortification  of 
seeing  two  young  men  ereiHj  his 
juniors  sppointed  to  me  vacant 
offices.  Aner  nine  years'  standing  at 
the  bar,  his  income  only  averaged 
240Z.  per  annum,  and  aprofessorwip 
at  Calcutta  was  seriously  thought  or, 
but  providentially  abandoned,  for 
the  advent  of  the  Blue  and  Yellow 
was  at  hand. 

The  world  is  familiar  with  Sydney 
Smith's  account  of  the  starting  of 
the  Edifibwrgk  Beview,  and  Lord 
Cockbum  acmiits  the  general  accu- 
racy of  his  statements.  At  the  com- 
mencement the  articles  were  much 
shorter  than  they  now  are.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  contributions,  the  first 
number  contained  seven  articles  by 
Smith ;  four  by  Homer ;  four  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Lord  Brougham ; 
and  nve  by  Jeffirey.  At  the  outset 
remuneration   to  the  contributors 
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WB8  duapproved  of,  but  the  ixnpro* 
IKriety  of  this  soon  became  apparent, 
and  at  Smith's  sxi^gestion  a  paid 
staff  was  organized.  Jei&ey  and 
Constable  the  bookseller  both  bad 
doubts  of  ultimate  success;  but 
8mith|  in  a  note  addressed  to  the 
latter,  assured  him  of  triumph, '  if 
he  gave  200/.  per  annum  to  his 
editor,  and  ten  guineas  a  sheet  to 
each  .  writer.'  loie  minimum  was 
afterwards  raised  to  sixteen  guineas, 
and  during  Jeffrey's  reign,  two- 
thirds  were  jsaid  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  gomeas  a  sheet.  '  Smith,' 
remarks  Jenrey,  'was  by  far  the 
most  timid  of  me  confederacy,  and 
believed  that  unless  our  incognito 
was  strictly  maintained,  we  could 
not  go  on  a  day.  And  this  was  his 
object  for  makmg  us  hold  our  dark 
divans  at  WiUison's  printing-office, 
to  which  he  insisted  on  pur  repairing 
singly,  and  by  back  approaches,  or 
by  different  lanes.'  The  *  Pillar  of 
ifnre,'  as  Lord  Cockbum  calls  the 
JEdinburah,  burned  with  undisturbed 
lustre  tail  its  fierce  politics  called 
the  Quarterly  into  existence.  An 
amusing  account  of  the  offence  taken 
against  the  Edinhurgk,  is  given  by 
lus  lordship.  Of  all  the  offending 
numbers,  tne  one  for  October,  1808, 
was  by  far  the  most  unsavoury,  on 
account  of  an  article  it  contained  on 
Oevallo's  Description  of  the  French 
Usurpations  in  ^ain.  *  The  Earl  of 
Buchan  [another  brother  of  Lord 
Erskine]  made  the  door  of  his  house 
in  George-street  be  opened,  and 
the  Cevallos'  number  be  laid  down 
on  the  innermost  part  of  the  floor  of 
his  lobby;  and  tnen  ailer  all  this 
prepapatron,  his  lordship  perBonaUy 
kickedihe  book  out  to  the  centre  of  the 
street,  where  he  left  it  to  be  trodden 
into  the  mud;  which  he  had  no 
doubt  must  be  the  fate  of  the  whole 
work-rafter  this  open  proof  of  his 
high  disapprobation.' 

Jeffrey  continued  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  till  1829,  when 
he  resigned  the  charge  on  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates.  His  total  con- 
tributions to  the  work  are  enume- 
rated by  Lord  Cockbum,  and  amount 
exactly  to  two  hundred.  Lord  Cock- 
bum attempts  a  justification  of  the 
virulence  oi  the  early  numbers,  and 
also  of  Jeffirey's  cnticisms  of  tibe 
Lake  School ;  out  we  are  obliged  to 


state  that  we  do  not  think  tibo 
learned  biographer  has  sueceeded  in 
either  case.  The  worst  of  the 
'  Pillar  of  Fire'  was,  that  it  scorched 
indiscriminately;  public  opinion  has 
long  since  settled  that  the  Laka 
School  was  estimated  by  the  Mdin- 
burgh  Mevieuj  at  too  low  a  standings 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  productiona 
of  that  school  will  be  read  and  ad- 
mired when  its  detractors  bare 
ceased  to  be  thought  of. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  Review  qmttedLEain- 
bui^h  for  the  wider  field  of  London, 
and  left  Jeffrey  as  the  sole  ma- 
nager. Homer  bequeathed  hia  bar 
wig  as  a  legacy  to  his  frigid,  but  a 
considerabk  tune  elapsed  before  it 
had  the  luck  of  bringmg  pradaoe  to 
the  new  owner.  '  The  hair-dreaser/ 
sajs  Lord  Cockbum,  *  who  made  one 
wig  fit  these  two,  ougbt  to  have 
been  elevated  to  the  deaconship  of 
the  craft;  for  natore  never  prbduoed 
two  heads  less  alike,  either  in  f(»m 
or  bulk.  The  explanation  bowever 
is,  that  almost  all  wigs  were  the 
same  to  Jefirey,  for  none  ever  fitted 
him.  He  and  his  wig  were  alwaya  on 
bad  terms  ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
he  very  seldom  wore  one.  Throufhr 
out  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Jaat 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  hia  prac- 
tice, he  was  conspicuous,  and  nearly 
solitary,  in  his  then  black  and  bushy 
hair.'  When  he  came  to  plead  ap- 
peal cases  before  the  House  of  Loraa^ 
and  had  to  don  his  horse-hair  cover- 
ing, in  deference  to  that  august 
tribunal,  the  irksomeness  was  found 
to  be  exceedingly  unpleasant. 

Practice  at  kst  b^n  to  flow,  and 
as  already  mentioned  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  bar ;  and  on  the 
accession  of  the  Eeform  ministry  he 
was  appointed  lord  advocate.  Je&ey 
had  three  different  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, which  in  the  course  of  two 
years  cost  him  10,000/.,  whilst  hia 
official  income  waa  not  above  300(tf. 
per  annum.  He  moreover  narrowly 
saved  his  life  in  Forfar,  the  natives 
of  that  burgh  being  incensed  that  he 
should  contest  the  district  with  a 
meUiber  of  the  Airlie  family.  Jefifrey 
entered  parliament  when  be  was 
fifty -seven,  being  seventeen  yean 
above  the  age  \dien,  according  to 
Gibbon,  a  man  should  cease  attempt* 
ingthe  vocation  of  a  public  speaker. 
Jra&ey  was  a  good  speaker,  but 
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focensic  and  senate  eloquence  are  two 
different  things,  and  lie  did  not  main* 
tain  this  department  of  his  reputation 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
could  not  adapt  his  oratory  to  the 
style  of  Saint  Stephen's,  and  the 
affection  in  his  throat  (which  ulti- 
mately proved  fatal)  had  already 
begun  to  make  inroads  on  a  voice  at 
no  time  remarkable  for  fulness  of 
volume.  In  other  respects,  he 
proved  an  efficient  legislator,  and  on 
resigning  his  seat,  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  paid  him  the  rare 
oomplinmit  of  a  public  dinner.  The 
cares  of  the  House  fagged  him  not 
a  little,  but  it  oould  not  extinguish 
the  play  of  fancy,  as  will  be  seen 
firom  the  following  extract.  After 
referring  to  a  noisy  and  protracted 
sederunt  in  the  unreformed  House, 
he  goes  on  to  say : — 

It  was  a  beautifdl  rogy*  dead,  calm, 
morning  when  we  broke  up,  a  little  be* 
fore  five  to-day ;  and  I  took  threepen- 
■ive  turns  along  the  solitude  of  West- 
minster  bridge,  admirinfir  the  sharp 
dMrness  of  St.  Paul's,  and  all  the  city 
spires  soaring  up  in  a  cloudless  sky,  the 
orange-red  light  that  was  beginning  to 
play  on  the  trees  of  the  abbev,  and  the 
old  windows  of  the  Speaker's  house,  and 
the  flat  green  mist  of  the  river  floating 
upon  a  few  lazy  hulks  on  the  tide^  and 
moving  low  under  the  arches.  It  was  a 
curious  contrast  with  the  long  previous 
imprisonment  in  the  stifling,  roaring 
house,  amidst  dying  candles,  and  every 
sort  of  exhalation. 

The  truth  is,  Jeffrey  became 
home-sick ;  he  was  too  ola  to  trans- 
plant. He  took  up  the  Gentle 
Shepherd  in  Malthus  s,  and  read  it 
with  tearful  eyes ;  and  he  often  had 
visions  of  his  favourite  Loch  Lo- 
mond, and  sorrowed  when  he  awoke 
and  found  they  were  but  dreams. 

Betuming  to  his  native  Edin- 
burgh, he  became  a  judge  suc- 
cessively in  the  outer  ana  inner 
houses  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  and 
in  this  relation  he  gained  golden 
opinions  firom  all  men — the  only  com- 
plaint ever  preferred  against  him 
being  that  ne  was  intolerant  to 
long-winded  counsel,  a  fault  more 
honoured,  as  we  think,  in  thQ  obser- 
vance tiuui  the  breach. 

Li  the  privacy  of  domestic  life 
Jeffrey  was  singularly  estimable. 
His  letters  on  the  death  of  his  sistor 
and  first  wife  will  not  be  read  by 
the  most  apathetic  without  emotion. 


affection  for  his  daughter  and 
her  children;  for  his  numerous 
fiiends  in  every  comer  of  the  earth ; 
and  for  his  dog  and  panot,  all  be^ 
speak  a  simple  and  loving  nature. 
And  as  the  early  portion  of  his  life 
had  been  marked  oy  causticity  as  a 
critic,  so  his  latter  <£iys  were  cnarac- 
torised  by  great  kmdness  to  idl 
literary  adventurers  of  whatever 
{prade.  Perhaps  he  was  too  lenient 
m  his  judgments  of  unknown  au- 
thors and  their  works,  but  tiie 
failing  leant  to  virtue's  side,  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  have  it  to  record  that 
the  end  of  such  a  life  was  peace.  He 
died  on  26th  January,  1850,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year. 

There  are  numerous  notices  of 
contemporaries  in  the  two  volumes 
before  us,  with  some  quotations  from 
which  we  shall  conclude. 

William  IY. — ^Lord  HoUand  says  he 
won  five-and-sizpence  from  the  king  at 
cribbage,  and  was  sent  to  bed  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Can  you  conceive  anything 
more  innocent  or  primitive  ?  A  king 
playing  eageriyfor  sixpences !  He  tells 
me  alro  that  he  read  to  his  majesty  the 
letter  I  wrote  him  about  a  new  rMXifm 
in  Scotland  if  the  bills  were  not  passed^ 
and  with  very  good  eflfect.  The  king 
condescended  to  observe  that  there  was 
a  Seo^'dmk  in  the  letter,  viz.,  the  use 
of  the  wGird  mitgive  for  &il  or  miscarry^ 
which  I  do  not  think  a  SeoUieigm,  but 
who  will  dispute  with  a  king  I — Jeffrey 
to  OoekHnurn, 

Loan  Althobp  [On  the  resignation 
of  the  ministry]. — I  went  to  Althorp 
and  had  a  characteristic  scene  with  that 
most  honest,  frank,  true,  and  stout- 
hearted of  all  God's  creatures.  I  found 
him  sitting  on  a  stool  in  a  dark  duffle 
[AngHd,  grey]  dressing  gown,  with  hia 
arms  (very  rough  and  hairy)  bare  above 
the  elbows,  and  his  beard  half-shaved,  and 
half-staring  through  the  lather,  with  a 
desperate  razor  in  one  hand  and  a  great 
soap-brush  in  the  other.  He  gave  me  the 
loose  finger  of  the  brush -hand,  and  with 
the  .usuiS  twinkle  of  his  bright  eye  and 
radiant  smile,  he  said,  '  Ton  need  not  be 
anxious  about  your  Scotch  Bill  to  night, 
for  I  have  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  we 
are  no  longer  His  Majesty's  ministers.* 
•  •  •  When  they  came  to  summon 
him  to  a  counsel,  on  the  Duke's  giving 
in,  he  was  found  in  a  closet  with  a  groom, 
busy  oiling  the  locks  of  his  fowling-pieces, 
and  lamenting  the  decay  into  which  they 
had  fidlen  during  his  ministry. — Jhid. 
.  Tallktsabd. — ^He  is  more  natural, 
plain,  and  reasonable  than  I  had  ex- 
pected ;  a  great  deal  of  the  repose  of 
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high  breeding  and  old  age,  with  a  mild 
and  benevolent  manner,  and  great  caim- 
nen  of  speech  rather  than  the  sharp, 
caustic,  cutting  speech  of  a  practised 
ntterer  of  bon-moti.  He  did  not  eat 
much  nor  talk  much  about  eating,  except 
only  that  he  inquired  very  earnestly  into 
the  nature  of  cocky-leekie,  and  iinshed 
much  to  know  whether  prunes  were 
essential.  He  settled  at  last  that  they 
should  be  boiled  in  the  soup,  but  not 
brought  up  in  it.  He  drank  little  but 
ioed  water. — Ibid. 

LoBO  Mklboubne.  —  A  Lbsbok  on 

Patbonage.  —  Unless sends  ffood 

medical  credentiiUs  he  certainly  will  not 
be  apipointed.  I  have  had  some  talk 
abou^  it  with  Lord  Melbourne,  who  says 
that  to  job  a  teaching  chair  in  a  great 
medical  school  would  be  disgraceful, 
and  that  he  will  not  give  it  to  any  man 
because  he  is  a  Whig,  unless  he  be  the 
best,  or  amongst  the  best  in  all  respects ; 
and  who  shall  say  otherwise  T — llid. 

MOOBB. — In  respect  of  the  fisunous  duel 
between  Jeffrey  and  Moore,  Lord  Cock- 
bum  corrects  some  popular  errors. 
Both  pistols  were  loaded.  On  reach- 
ing the  police-office  it  was  then  found 
that  Jeffrey's  pistol  contained  no  bullet ; 
either  because  it  must  have  dropped 
out  when  the  officer  truUched  it  from 
him,  or  afterwards  in  the  officer's  hands. 
Moore's  bullet  was  stUl  in  his  pistol, 
and  Homer  was  certain  that  one  had 
been  put  into  Jeffirey's.  Little's  was 
therefore  swt  the  'leadless  pistol.'  — 
i.  p.  172. 

At  a  Bubsequent  period,  when  there 
wae  a  rumour  that  Moore's  circum- 
Btanoes  were  embarrassed,  Jeffrey 
wrote  to  Rogers  making  offer  of 
assiBtance  '  to  the  extent  of  300/.  or 
500^* 

Kbmble. — King  /oAiiwas  the  occa- 
sion of  Jeffi^  sticking  in  a  speech,  which 
he  had  never  done  beforer  or  after. 
Kemble  had  taken  leave  of  the  Edin- 
burgh stage,  and  his  admirers  gave  him 
a  dinner  and  snuff-box.  '  JefEcej  was  put 
into  the  chair,  and  had  to  make  the  ad- 
dress previous  to  the  presentation.  He 
began  very  promisingly,  but  got  oon- 
ftised,  and  amazed  boUi  himself  and 
everybody  else  by  actually  sitting  down 
and  leaving  the  speech  unfinished  ;  and 
until  reminded  of  that  part  of  his  duty 
not  even  thrusting  the  box  into  the  hand 
of  the  intended  receiver.  He  afterwards 
told  me  the  reason  of  this.  He  had  not 
premeditated  the  scene,  and  thought  he 
had  nothing  to  do  except  in  the  name 
of  the  company  to  give  the  box.  But 
as  soon  as  he  rose  to  do  this,  Kemble, 
who  was  beside  him,  rose  also,  and  with 
moet  formidable  dignity.  This  forced 
Jeffrey  to  look  up  to  his  man  ;  when  he 


found  himsdf  anmhilatad  bj  the  tall 
tragic  god,  who  sunk  him  to  the  eartfi 
at  every  compliment  by  obeiaaaoea  o£ 
overwhelming  grace  and  stateUneaa.    If 


_  stateli 

the  chairman  had  anticipated  his  poaitioB 
or  recovered  from  his  first  oonfnsion,  his 
mind  and  words  i^uld  easily  have  sq1>> 
dued  even  Kemble.* — I,  p.  254. 

Lboal  Cohtehfobabibs. — ^AlthoQgli 
some  of  these  worthies,  by  reasMi  of 
their  seclusion  at  the  Scotch  bar,  are  not 
possessed  of  such  household  names  aa  the 
forsffoing,  there  are  drcumstanoes  le- 
lated  r^arding  many  of  them  which, 
veiy  properly,  have  not  been  allowed  to 
pass  into  oUivion.  For  exynple,  we 
have. a  capital  sketch  of  blufi^  rough,  Sv 
Harry  Moncrieff  (who,  by  the  way,  waa 
not  legal,  although  his  descendants  have 
been  so),  the  man  who,  '  in  his  old  agc^ 
dislikea  a  brother  man  fewer  every  day 
he  lived.'  We  have  similar  justice 
done  to  Lord  Moncrieff  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  who  commenced  his  pebUe 
career  as  a  Whig  by  literally  holding  the 
candle  to  the  Hon.  Henxy  JBraldne.  A 
public  meeting  was  held  in  1705  in  an 
Edinburgh  GLrcus,  but  those  being  the 
days  when  men  in  the  north  were  na- 
accustomed  to  public  i^>eaking,  no  pire- 
caution  had  been  taken  to  licht  the  place, 
and  Erakine  oonmienced  his  addreas  in 
the  dark.  'A  lad,  however,  struggled 
through  the  crowd  with  a  dirty  taUow 
candle  in  his  hand,  which  he  held  iq>  in 
theorator*sfiboe.  Many  shouts  honovied 
the  unknown  torch-bearer.  This  lad 
James  Moncrieff,  then  about 
He  had  a  shrill  and  harah  voices  and 
casual  listeners  went  away  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  nothing  else.  '  They 
never  heard  him  admoniui  a  prisoner  of 
whom  there  was  still  hope  ;  or  doom  one 
to  die  ;  or  spurn  a  base  sentiment ;  or 
protest  before  a  great  audience  in  favour 
of  a  sacred  principle.  The  organ  changed 
into  striking  impressiveness  whenever  it 
had  to  convey  the  deep  tones  of  tiiat 
solemn  earnestness  which  was  his  do- 

2uence.'  Then  we  have  the  witty  Joke 
llerk,  who  is  handled  with  the  pan  of  a 
master.  The  seal  of  this  gentleaua 
knew  no  bounds.  '  He  did  not  take  his 
foe,  plead  the  cause  well,  hear  the  resold 
and  have  done  with  it^  but  gave  the 
client  his  temper,  his  permiration,  his 
nights,  his  reason,  his  whole  body  and 
soul,  and  very  often  the  fee  to  boot.  His 
real  superiority  lay  in  his  legal  Ifeming 
and  huxl  reasoning.  But  he  would  have 
been  despicable  in  his  own  sights  had  he 
reasoned  without  defying  and  insnhiBg 
the  adversafy  and  the  un&vonrabia 
judges ;  the  last  of  whom  he  always  Mi 
under  a  spedal  call  to 
they  were  not  m* 
but  thwarting  him.  His  whole 
mm  one  keen  and  traceiea  ooBflid 
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We  have  ateo  passing  references 
to  James  Grahaine,  the  author  of  the 
8ahhathi  the  Marqnis  of  Lansdowne, 
the  gentle  Joanna  BailUe,  and  last, 
although  not  least,  Boswell.  This 
worthy  was  on  one  occasion  assisted 
home  by  Jeffirey,  and  on  being  re- 
stored to  reason  he  thankea  the 
young  lawyer  for  his  aid,  and  pre- 
dicted Idle  possibility  of  his  one  day 
nvaUing  himself!  Prior  to  this 
event  he  had  seen  a  greater  than 
Boswell— Burns. 

One  day,  in  the  winter  of  1786-7, 
he  was  standing  on  the  High-street, 
staring  at  a  man  whose  appearance 
struck  him ;  a  person  stanoing  at  a 
shop-door  topped  him  on  the  snoul- 


der  and  said,  '  Ay,  laddie,  ye  may 
well  look  at  that  man.  Thats 
Bobert  Bums.'  He  never  saw 
Burns  again.  Scott,too,  only  saw  the 
poet  once. 

Those  enamoured  of  modem 
names  will  find  references  to 
Macaulay,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  &c., 
copiously  scattered  throughout  the 
volumes.  But  on  the  whole  the 
work,  although  pleasant,  is  imper- 
fect, and  we  would  earnestly  suggest 
that  before  issuing  a  second  emtion 
advantage  shoula  be  taken  of  the 
annotations  of  the  many  Hterarv 
friends  to  whom  Jeffire^r  was  well 
known,  and  to  whom  his  memory 
will  long  be  precious. 


NUESEEY  LITEEATUEE. 


T^ITE  have  always  remarked  the 
*  V  success  of  a  novel  theory  to  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  its  prepon- 
derating balance  of  folly.  Kew  doc- 
trines containing  a  tolerable  ad- 
mixture of  trum,  disappear  from 
public  view  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  mooted;  while  those  whose  basis 
is  total  ignorance  are  certain  to  ob- 
tain a  temporary  success.  They 
run  their  course,  pioneered  by  frothy 
oratory  and  alBrmed  by  blundering 
experiment,  till  they  are  finally  ex- 
plained away  under  the  pressure  of 
universal  experience.  For  in  the 
lon^  run,  those  stubborn  facts,  re- 
sisting and  counteracting  forces, 
must  overcome  the  magnificent 
schemes  and  brilliant  theories  which 
have  the  substantive  deficiency  to 
have  been  constructed  without  re- 
oomising  their  existence.  Many  an 
embrjo  railway  runs  smoothly 
enough  over  the  projector's  dhiing- 
zoom  table,  which  in  actual  prepara- 
tion labours  under  some  such  alight 
difficulty  as  being  under  water  niedf 
the  year.  Many  a  motive  power 
whicn  will  propel  with  wonderful 
rapidity  on  the  peaceful  surface  of  a 
tub,  is  powerless  against  wind  or 
tide.  Many  a  social  theory,  beau- 
tiful in  its  exterior  and  attractive  in 
its  promises,  mi^ht  be  most  bene- 
ficially adopted  if  the  world  were 
other  than  it  is  and  men  totally 
different  from  what  they  are.  The 
lambent  doctrines  of  the  Peace 
Society  are  of  this  complexion :  they 
may  lie  extremely  apphcable  to  some 
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shining  fraternity  in  the  Dog  Star, 
but  are  quite  unsuited  to  mcmkind. 
Nevertheless,  being  based  on  a  dex- 
terous combination  of  the  two  fun- 
damental principles  of  all  twaddle, 
won't  see  and  can't  see,  assisted 
by  unreasoning  amiability,  they  have 
spread  over  a  considerable  surface 
of  society,  enlisting  fanatics  of  all 
classes — political,  sentimental,  and 
superstitious.  But  as  the  resisting - 
ana  counteracting  forces  in  the  body 
of  society  threaten  to  arrest  their 
further  extension,  the  Peace  party 
have  imagined  a  mole-like  course, 
whereby  to  inoculate  the  very 
babes  and  sucklings  with  their 
theory,  and  to  doctrinate  the  en- 
tire cradle  of  Britain  with  Peace, 
ingrain  and  polemical.  Hopeless  of 
success  in  otner  quarters,  they  have 
directed  the  force  of  their  maiden 
artillery  against  our  nurseries,  where 
they  have  spied  an  enemy  strong  in 
traoitionary  associations  and  the 
right  of  unquestioned  tenure,  but 
feeble  in  its  outward  defences  and 
powerless  in  its  personal  supporters. 
The  enemy  once  ousted,  the  region 
he  occupies  seems  to  promise  a  crop 
of  abiding  and  fraitfui  proselytes. 

This  well-devised  plot  has  been 
made  public  by  means  of  a  manifes- 
tation issued  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Oharles  Dickens,  through  the 
medium  of  the  periodical  called 
SbuseAold  Wards,  This  Peace  ukase 
cpdiibits  a  total  misconception  of 
the  spirit  of  our  national  nurseiy 
diymes,  owing  apparently  to  a  want 
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of  practical  aoquuntanoe  witii  tlie 
Bobject  and  a  confident  rdiance  oa 
BpnrioQS  auliioritieB.  With  tlie 
foUj,  88  a  camponent  part  of  ^ 
theory  of  peace,  we  hare  nothing 
to  do:  we  shall  oontent  onnelyes 
with  exposing  the  BUBrepreaentatioii 
which  hAa>  given  that  theory  s 
form  and  an  i^ology,  and  having 
freed  Mother  Qoo&b  from  tha 
ridiculoiiB  asperaions  thrown  on  her* 
dukll  leave  her  in  a  dear  arena,  and 
with  fair  play,  to  fieht  her  own 
battles  with  the  Peace  Society,  either 
collectively  or  man  by  man. 

We  are  told  that  ihe  direct  ten- 
dency of  the  nnrsery  rhymes  ia  to 
pervert  and  deatrOT  the  innocence 
and  generosity  of  childhood,  to 
foster  violence,  and  to  encourage 
wanton  and  reckless  cniehy,  killing, 
theft,  and  greed.  To  make  out  this 
case,  a  vast  nnmber  of  versea  axe 
quoted,  which  make  up  aa  impoaing 
array  of  horrors  and  impioprietiea 
very  likely  to  bring  onr  old  frienda 
into  unmerited  diuepote^  Host  of 
these  pTuport  to  be  taiksn  from 
Hailiwell.  We  have  in  onr  pos- 
session the  authentic  edition  <^ 
HalliweU's  ooUeetion,  pablished  by 
tiie  Percry  Society,  ana  not  <»ie  half 
of  the  jmgles  cited  are  to  be  fonnd 
there ;  neither  are  ihey  in  Bitson'a 
collection,  called  Qummer  Ghtrioths 
Garland^  BtiU  less  in  MMer  Qt>ose*9 
Melodies,  whidi  is  the  oldest  and 
most  genuine  of  all,  containing  only 
rhymes  and  ditties  in  circolation  au 
over  England,  while  the  coUecticma 
of  Sitson  and  Hailiwell  oompriae 
many  of  merely  local  interest.  The 
censured  ditties  which  are  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  three  auth<mtie8 
above  mentioned  are  invaziaUy  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented — 
rhymes,  reflections,  games,  tales, 
and  riddles  being  jumbled  together 
without  explanation :  so  that  lines, 
8entenees,and  couplets,  being  respec- 
tively isolated  from  tl^  context,  pre- 
sent images  as  unlike  their  real 
appearance  as  do  the  nuwn  and  the 
ocean  in  the  hands  of  a  subjective 
cockney  poet.    P<»  inatanoe, — 

Here  ocmeB  a  candle  to  11^  yoa  to  bed : 
Here  eomcB  a  chopper  to  ohqp  off  yonr  head* 

is  given  as  a  solitary  couplet  of 
exceeding  'practical  hideouaneas,' 
whereas,  aa  every  sohoc^boy  knowa, 
these  two  lines  lieloBigto  the  middla 
of  the  game  cattecl  'OiABgas  aod 


Lemona,'  inwhkh  every  indi^dval 
of  tibe  ccMnpany  is  eleotod  to  befoog 
to  one  of  two  partiea  by  meana  of  a 
compulsory  pioeess  not  very  teaaote 
from  that  liberty  of  ehoiise  wfaidi  ia 
usoaUf .  enjoved  by  the  fitting 
chaoiq^iona  of  mighty  chiefr.  The 
two  diildren  who  represent  the. 
leaders  form  an  avoh  with  tmited 
and  upxBiaed  arma,  under  which  tiia 
others  naea  in  a  string,  the  laafe 
being  tafcen  prisoDec  by  the  down- 
dropping  arms  which  enoirde  his 
nedc  while  the  lines  are  repeated, 
and  the  captive  makea  ehoioe  of  one 
of  the  two  parties.  When  liie  whole 
are  diapoaed  of  in  this  manner,  the 
two  parties  fonn,  and  i^  secood 
division  of  the  game  proceeds.  It 
must  be  evident  that  as  the  children 
are  only  elected  to  new  action  hj 
this  very  innocent  decapitation,  it 
cannot  poeaibly  convey  toe  ideaa  of 
death  and  murder. 

Portaona  of  several  other  gaaaea 
are  miaquoted  in  a  aimihr  mawnfir, 
even  the  wdl-know&-* 
Tit,  tat.  toe, 

KyantfOb 
which  eveij  man  who  haa  ever  been 
a  boy  will  remonber  aa  the  UhreiU 
of  that  game  of  nonghta  and  croeaei 
played  on  a  slate,  ia  represented  ■■ 
a  eojii§  of  '  abrupt  and  aavage  tone,' 
'firim,  gloomy,  and  vaj^ne.' 

JSiddles,instc«d  of  beme  unriddM, 
are  involved  in  additional  perpAexity 
and  hopeleas  entanglemgit.  Ph>- 
poeitions  which  niien  preaented  aa 
a  pucale  to  be  aolved,  and  under- 
atobd  to  hide  some  object  or  idea 
under  an  image  parpoaaly  deeep* 
tive,  are  perfe^y  mnooen^  become 
'hideous'  and  honible  when  accepted 
as  reahties.  Here  is  one  which, 
though  evidenthr  refenim|  to  a 
fruit,  and  classed  by  Halliweu  amon^ 
the  riddles,  is  held  d^  aa  a  qpeet- 
men  of  all  that  ia  improper : — 

When  I  went  up  •aady^UU, 

I  met  a  sandy  boj; 

I  evt  his  throat,  I  meked  hia  Uood* 

AaA  left  his  ■kin  a  haqging-o. 

It  seems  quite  marvelloua  that  an j 
person  should  take  thia  hannleea 
riiyme  to  be  anything  but  a  riddle, 
especially  as  the  wora  'boy*  ia  ao 
commonly  w)Iied  to  fiw^onrite  eat- 
f^les,  and  *  thim'a  the  boya  for  mj 
money'  is  a  naturalised  HJbemianiam 
which  ereeta  manv  an  admired 
potato,  pmny  pagtringa,aad  hiaeioaa 
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onoige.  Bat  a  gMtter  amoont  of 
miseoiioBptioa  fub  to  the  share 
of  the  Bimple  songs  and  rhymes ;  all 
their  shr  humoar,  quiet  wisdom,  and 
ooetioal  rastioe  is  destined  to  miss 
nre  in  toe  nnneiy  of  Peace.  The 
total  inabiHtT  to  see  the  point  of 
any  one  of  tnem  presents  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  mental  blind- 
ness on  reeord.  Among  the  in- 
stances quoted  to  show  &at  inno- 
cence and  gvih  fate  alike  in  the 
nursery  code  is — 

JmSj-VM,  ]ad7-Wr9, 
Fly  mv^r  bona; 
Toor  hoine  ii  on  llrs> 
Tour  ehildm  wOl  koEB. 

This  Terse  whidi  little  children  mf 
to  the  lady-bird,  first  letting  it 
moont  to  ibe  top  of  the  fwe-fineer, 
is  intended  as  an  inoitement  to  her 
to  fly  off:  it  is  9lwwB  so  song  and 
so  understood.  The  rnxxk  pom- 
posity and  magnified  importance 
with  which  five  or  six  fellows  set 
about  some  Yeiy  trifling  business* 
is  a  fiftvourite  scheme  of  the  oLd. 
nursery  tale— probaUy  of  I^ormaa 
origin,  as  many  of  the  niodem  French 
dit^B  are  of  a  similar  dbaraoter,  and 
cortaiiily  not  without  its  mofol  or 
application.  It  seems  so  Tery  evi- 
dent that  the  point  of  such  stories 
as  tJxese  consists  in  the  manner  <^ 
doing,  and  not  in  the  thing  to  be 
done,  that  it  is  with  unmitigated 
astonishment  we  see  the  charaeof 
wanton  killing  under  aggrarated  dr- 
comstances  brought  against — 

Well  go  ansbooting,  mji  Biehnd  to  Soibia, 
We'll  go  a-shootiag,  iiya  BobiB  to  Bobbin. 
Well  go  a-sliooting.  Mys  Jobn,  mil  alone^ 
Well  go  a-sbooting,  says  erery  one. 

These  magnanimous  Heroes  lumng 
determined  on  this  excursion,  next 
proceed  to  deliberate  on  the  game 
to  be  pursued,  whenit  is  unanimously 
decided  to  shoot  '  at  a  wren,;'  the 
wren  being  shot,  there  is  a  great 
difficidty  about  getting  her  home; 
in  order  to  accomplish  Siis  they  hire 
a  cart,  after  some  exertion  manage 
to  '  hoist'  their  spoil  into  it,  and 
when  safely  returned  home,  share 
the  booty  amon^  liiem.  The  fan 
very  plainly  consisting  in  the  much, 
ado  about  nothing  expedition,  and 
not  in  the  death  of  the  wren. 

The  accusation  d  encouraging 
theft  rests  on  similar  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Tafly  waf  a  Wddunsii, 

Ttfy  was  a  thM;  fte. 


and. 


xon,  Tooit  the  plpef's  son* 
Stolo  a  pig,  tand  away  Iw  mo. 


are  two  of  the  instances  adduced  in 
proof  of  this.  But  as  both  the  cri- 
minals are  punished,  one  with  a 
broken  head  and  the  other  with  a 
beating,  we  see  no  greater  induce- 
ment to  theft  furnished  by  their 
histories  than  that  held  out  by  tiie 
daily  police  reports,  where  imprison- 
ment and  transportation  are  awarded 
to  sinnlar  delinquents,  none  of  which 
conclusions  seem  to  present  terminal 
prospects  of  so  cheering  a  nature  as 
to  encourage  theft. 

Half  the  rerses  quoted  as  con- 
demnatory eridence  are  not  in- 
oluded  in  the  tibiree  authentic  col- 
lections ;  they  bear  stereotyped  evi- 
dence of  t&eir  ungenuineness  m  their 
unmeaning,  ignorant,  and  vulgar 
j^ysiognomy;  tiiey  are  also  entirely 
deficient  in  ihe  grace  of  riiythm  and 
diarm  of  melody  which  is  tne  invari- 
able attribute  of  the  genuine  nnrsery 
rhyme ;  they  likewise  lack  tiie  stamp 
of  general  currency  which  distin- 
guishes iiie  true  com  with  universal 
recognition.  That  sucb  trash  as 
that  we  refer  to  should  be  classed 
with  the  real  ditties,  shows  a  want 
of  practical  acouaintance  with  the 
subject  which  tne  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  the  latter  substantiates.  A 
misapprehension  which  we  sincerely 
hope  may  do  our  old  ftiends  no 
damage,  as  no  .new  rhymes  can  re- 
place them.  The  resolute  will,  the 
nistorical  observation,  the  hardy 
training,  the  humorous  reflection, 
the  heuiy  jollity,  and  the  ambushed 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  reveal  their 
features  to  us  there,  sin^g  with  a 
wild  melody,  shouting  with  a  lusty 
companionship  whi(£  unites  the 
youtn  of  the  past  and  the  present 
m  one  common  boyhood.  No  other 
set  of  rhjrmes  could  convey  so  much 
wisdom,  love,  and  playudness  as 
these  ancient  ones  supply.  It  is  no 
slight  proof  of  their  aptitude  for  the 
^nere  tbey  occupy,  thiftt  they  should 
haye  spread  ana  survived  so  l(ftig, 
unwritten  and  unprinted,  as  they 
have  done.  The  spontaneous  re- 
flection of  tlie  political  observer,  the 
social  censor,  the  detector  of  sham 
philosophies,  sham  moralities,  sham 
heroisms,  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  with  the  melo- 
dmn  hdlaby  tiiat  sootiies  the  ear  of 
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the  nervonB  infant,  the  rollicking 
merriment  of  the  healthy  boy,  the 
thrifty  leasonfor  thelitUemaiden,  and 
^e  primitive  drama  of  the  most  fami- 
liar household  implements.  What 
a  dear  and  strikine  picture  of  the 
evanescent  nature  of  mme  and  popu- 
larity do  the  following  lines  convey! 
an  effect  heightenea  by  the  light 
ease  of  its  expression : — 

High  ding-a-ding,  and  ho  dingoir-ding. 
The  Parlioment'soldien  are  gone  to  the  King; 
Some  with  newbeayen,iome  with  new  bands. 
The  Parliament  soldiers  are  all  to  be  hanged. 

The  whole  weakness  of  the 

Three  wise  men  of  Gotham 
18  revealed  in  the  second  line — 

Went  to  sea  in  a  bowl ; 

and  how  slily  and  quietly  the  inevi« 

table  termination  is  told^ 

And  if  the  bowl  had  been  stronger 
Hy  song  had  been  longer. 

How  plainly  the  youthful  spirit  of 
vigorous  England  speaks  out  in  the 

Slick  decision  ^ven  to  the  }^ttrleying 
d  *  unready*  m  the  following  :— 

A  little  old  man  and  I  fell  out ; 
How  shall  we  bring  this  matter  abont? 
Bring  it  about  as  well  yon  can. 
Get  yon  gone,  you  little  old  man ! 

The  first  principles  for  a  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  seem  to  be  hinted 
here.  We  do  not  wonder  that  this 
infant  promise  of  Ealmerstonian 
chivalry  made  the  Peace  Sociel^ 
wince.  There  is  another  ^tich 
which  they  would  also  naturally 
seek  to  keep  from  the  mouths  of 
children,  lest  its  tenets,  reduced  to 
practice,  should  overthrow  that  le- 
gislative principle  which  makes  the 
sole  ground  or  toleration  for  their 
parliamentary  existence,  while  it 
orings  the  general  body  of  parlia. 
mentintoumversalcontempt.  jBabes 
who  are  in  training  for  honourable 
members  would  be  quite  unfitted  for 
the  exercise  of  that  performance,  as 
at  present  understood,  if  they  were 
permitted  to  learn  by  heart  that 

A  man  of  words,  and  not  of  deeds. 
Is  like  a  garden  fall  of  weeds. 

There  is  a  remarkable  and  pro- 

fhatic  intimation  of  the  condition  of 
reland  question  in  the  following 
distich : — 

The  batcher*  the  baker,  and  the  oandleetiok- 

maker. 
All  jumped  out  of  a  rotten  potato. 

The  potato  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  degradation  of  Ireland. 
It  gave  little  troaUe  in  the  cultiva- 


tion, and  did  not  call  forth  the 
cise  of  intelligence,  prudence  or 
rangement :  as  long  as  it  was  eatable 
her  population  relied  entirely  on  it» 
and  nothing  short  of  its  failure  oould 
stimulate  tne  Irish  to  action.  The 
frequent  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
has  removed  that  sloth-inspiring* 
reliance,  at  first  with  fearful  navoe 
and  suffering,  latterly  with  emigm^ 
tion  and  legislative  interference,  and 
ultimately,  we  may  reasonably  hope, 
with  the  '  Butcher,  the  baker,  and 
candlestick-maker.* 

The  'Lady  and  the  Swine'  is  a 
capital  picture  of  misplaced  affec- 
tions, her  flattering  promises  being 
oonstantlY  met  by  the  nnconscioua 
disregard  of  his  invariable  grunt. 
'A  frog  he  would  a  wooing  ride* 
conveys,  over  and  above  the  charm, 
of  its  racy  rhythm  and  quaint  re- 
frains, the  moral  that  it  is  beat  to 
stay  at  home  and  mind  your  own 
business,  as,  in  the  most  ancient 
version,  all  the  actors  come  to  harm 
except  the  lady  mouse,  who  sits  at 
home  and  spins.  A  still  graver 
lesson  is  conveyed  in  the  history  of 
Mar^r^r  Daw.  A  veir  spirited 
chanvari  is  made  out  of  the  most 
humble  materials  into  a  farce  of  ir- 
resistible comicality,  where  the  dra- 
matic unities  are  preserved  with 
due  gravity,  as  in  the  foUowing  :-> 

The  iow  came  In  with  the  aaddle, 
The  little  pig  rocked  the  cradle. 
The  diflh  Jumped  over  the  table. 
To  see  the  pot  with  the  ladle. 
The  broom  behind  the  butt 
Called  the  diah-doth  a  naaty  slut : 
Odds-boba,  saya  the  gridiron,  cant  tliej  agree? 
I'm  the  head  oonatable,  bring  them  to  me. 

The  nursery  rh;pie8  are  full  of 
observation,  reflection,  and  wisdom, 
put  in  the  simplest  and  most  charm- 
ing manner.  There  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  Mr.  Carlyle's  proposition, 
that  '  the  eye  sees  only  what  it 
brings  the  capability  of  seeing,'  and 
that  therefore  '  to  'Newton,  and  to 
Newton's  dog  Diamond,  the  sky 
is  a  veiy  ^tifferent  thing,*  in  the 
Cat's  Journey :' — 

Poa«y  eat,  Poasy  cat,  where  have  joa  been? 
I*ve  been  to  London,  to  see  the  Queen. 
Poasy  oat,  Paaay  cat,  what  did  yon  there? 
I  frightened  a  little  monae,  onder  a  chair. 

Pussy,  *  with  her  feline  eyes,  had 
noted  nothin£[  but  the  mouse. 

The  old  airs  of  some  of  these 
snatches  and  tales  are  very  beautiful, 
especially  those  of  '  Curly  Locks,' 
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'  Green  Brooms/  '  There  was  a  little 
boy  and  a  little  g[irl/  *  Mj  love  he 
boilt  a  gallant  ship/  '  Sing  a  song 
of  sixpence/  and  *  Where  are  you 

foinff,  my  pretty  raaidP'  which  Mrs. 
ordan  mtroduced   in  the  Belles 
Stratagem. 

A  very  pretty  edition  of  some 
Ditties  qf  the  Olden  Time,  illns- 
trated  by  a  lady,  was  published  at 
Brighton,  and  by  Bogue,  London,  in 
1850.  Tbe  selection  is  for  the  most 
part  excellent,  but  we  must  yeiy 
strongly  protest  agamst  the  intro- 
duction of  that  very  frightful  song, 
'  Three  blind  mice,'  into  a  book  in- 
tended for  children :  it  is  a  glee,  and 
has  no  right  or  pretension  whatever 
to  be  included  with  nursery  songs. 
The  niustrations  are  excellent,  uie 
drawing  and  the  designs  pretty  and 
gracefcu,  and  the  arrangement  very 
artistic,  producing  just  the  effect  of 
distance,  grandeur,  or  homeliness 
required  by  the  dexterous  adminis- 
tration of  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pencil.  There  is  never  too  much 
and  never  too  little.  It  is  always 
evident  too  that  the  spirit  of  the 
ditties  has  been  apprehended  by  the 
illustrator — a  faculty  by  no  means 
common.  The  sketch  of  the  song 
to  the  'Lady-bird'  is  one  evidence 
of  comprehension :  it  consists  of  a 
little  girl  with  upraised  finger,  from 
which  the  insect  is  flyine,  just  as  we 
have  described  it  to  oe  uie  object  of 
children  to  entice  it  to  do.  The 
vengcjanoe  of  the  blackbird  pecking 
off  the  maid's  nose,  for  having  in- 
carcerated his  comrades  in  a  pie- 
crust, shows  a  nice  sense  of  tiie 
poetical  justice  of  the  punishment. 
The  other  three  scenes  of  the  same 
song  manifest  an  equally  just  con- 
ception. There  is  one  mistake  in  the 
text  which,  though  probably  given 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  destroys  the 
intention  of  the  original  by  making 
the  meaning  too  plam,  which  is  fiitiu 
to  a  riddle.  This  occurs  in  the  last 
line  of  'Humpty  Dumpty/  whidi 
should  stand  thui 


Coold  not  Mt  Hompty  Dumptj  <m  hli  legi 
•gftin. 

and  not — 

Could  not  pat  Hninpty  Domptj  togtUier 
•gain, 

as  this  collection  has  it,  which  would 
Biake  the  discovery  of  the  egg  too 
easy.    There  is  also  an  .unnecessary 


puzzle  in  the  drawing  belonging  to 
the  '  Little  Nut  Tree,'  whicn  is  a 
kind  of  thing  to  be  avoided.  The 
nut-tree  is  represented  as  bearing 
two  fruits,  a  silver  nutmeg  and  a 
golden  pear ;  in  the  sketch  there  is 
a  broken  creeping  plant  depending 
from  the  main  tr^,  on  which  both 
fruits  are  growing ;  this  looks  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  account  for  the 
double  fruit  on  the  supposition  of  one 
being  a  parasite,  which  neither  is, 
nor  would  it  be  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  legend  to  explain  the 
extraordinary  produce  on  natursl 
grounds.  It  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
book.  It  is  much  better  to  give  chil- 
dren one  book  of  a  certain  value  than 
half-a-dozen  cheap  common  ones, 
which  offer  no  inducement  to  care- 
fulness. We  seldom  see  an  original 
'  Mother  Groose'  now,  the  more's  the 
pity.  But  we  hope  and  beUeve  that 
no  misrepresentations  will  have 
power  to  prevent  the  rhymes  which 
soothed,  amused,  and  instructed  the 
infancy  of  our  ancestors  from  de- 
scending' to  our  children's  children, 
in  unpruned  wit,  innocence,  and 
gaiety.  The  minds  of  children  are 
eminently  under  the  influence  of 
association;  in  like  manner  man's 
memory  of  his  infancy  partakes  of 
the  same  spell.  The  snatches  sung 
in  the  nursery  are  never  forgotten, 
nor  are  they  ever  recalled  without 
bringing  bade  with  them  myriads  of 
slumbering  feelings  and  forgotten 
images.  ^The  sweet  wild  voice  of 
Hie  mother  rings  on  the  ear,  the 
fkinter  tones  or  the  g^randmother 
dh>on  with  a  distance-quelling  sweet- 
ness, and  bring  back  the  vivid  pic- 
tares  of  the  traditionary  great-grand- 
Mher,  with  his  frank,  hearty,  grand 
old  gentlemanliness,  and  his  quaint, 
pleasant  ways.  So  is  one  generation 
unked  to  another  by  the  ever-living 
spirit  of  song.  The  research  afteit 
the  authors  of  these  would  be  hope- 
lees,  but  tiiere  is  every  internal  evi- 
dence and  some  precise  data  to  show 
that  they  are  not  the '  composition  of 
uneducated  oldnursesand  beldames/ 
as  is  asserted.  There  is  too  much 
reflection,  wit,  and  melody  towarrant 
this  supposition.  Many  of  them  are 
auoted  and  alluded  to  by  the  old 
oramatists,  someprobably  originated 
with  them.  '  Here  we  go  up,  up, 
np,'  was  written  by  Dean  Swifts  and 
'  Fnssy-oat-mew  jusqped  aver  a  coal' 
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was,  we  believe,  SiieHey's ;  be  was 
sever  tired  of  repeatine  it. 

The  characteristics  of  our  nnraeiy 
ibymes  are  wit,  comio  humour, 
honesty,  and  tendemeas,  especially 
to  animals.  Those  of  Germany  are 
more  fantastical  and  less  innocent. 
Those  of  France  are  more  dramatic, 
choreographic,  and  gallant.  The  old 
ones  are  nearly  all  accompanied  by 
action  or  dancing :  even  when  the 
subject  is  prosy  and  totally  uncon- 
nected witn  dancing,  the  verse  in- 
variabfy  ends  with  an  excuse  for  a 
ronde.  We  recollect  one  which, 
though  it  relates  solely  to  sellmg 
fowls,  is  nevertheless  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  dancing; — 

J**!  ctoi  poQlM  i  tiendre, 
Des  noin  et  dea  'MaBflhw^ 
Qofttre  poor  im  toil. 
Hmm'seUe,  d^toiunez  Tevni. 

The  subjects  are  generally  court- 
ship and  fpJlantry,  with  more  or 
less  dramatic  action,  but  always  with 
a  ronde  or  some  land  of  dsjieing ; 
'  Le  chevalier  du  Guet'  and  'Girofl6 
Girofla'  are  good  samples.  Court- 
ship is  the  theme  of  both,  and  both 
are  danced  in  the  fiwhion  of  the  M. 
Trenise  in  a  auadrille,  except  that 
the  Chevalier  au  Ghiet  has  a  supple- 
mentary action  resembMng  the  nrst 
par6  01  the  English  <Onui£es  and 
Lemons.'  Of  this  class  the  most 
original  and  pretty  is  'La  Mar- 
guerite,' which  is  so  characteristio 
<^  France,  and  contains  such  strong 
features  of  chLvalrv,  that  we  give  it 
entire,  premising  that  the  dmd  re- 
presentmg  La  Marguerite  kneels  on 
the  ground,  and  is  surrounded  by 
those  who  act  the  stones  of  her 
castle,  and  who  hold  her  drras  up 
above  her  head  to  form  the  inner 
tower  in  which  she  is  enseonoed :  to 
this  group  the  child  who  impo^ 
senates  the  loyal  knight  advances, 
dancing  round  the  group  while  he 
puts  his  questions,  and  canving  off 
one  each  time  till  the  last  lets  the 
fiodt  fall,  and  the  lady  of  the  castle 
is  then  revealed ;  she  runs  away  pur- 
sued by  the  knight,  who  if  he  catches 
her  kisses  her,  and  the,game  ends. 

lA  XASeUBBITS. 
lmJ$m€jaU  ftdfait  It  rSU  A» 


Lm 

Kite  ctt  diBi  MB  distcsa 
Ohlgai.ae. 

Is  Frame  CammHwr, 

Ke  peal-€B  pM  la  voir  ? 
Ohlgai.ao. 

LeMonbret. 

ricsmmsMii  imi  trap 
Oh]  gid.ae. 

Is  Ftmt 
Ohl  gai,ae. 

JiftC 


Uba  pieuv  ae  lofltt  psa 
Ohl  gai.te. 

£«  Frame  CbuOur. 

J'iBa  absttni  deux  pienei^ 
<MiI  gai,ae. 


Oh,gai,ae. 

J*en  abattrai  trais  ptani; 
OhlgmUfro. 

These  assuranees  are  repeated  en 
both  sides  till  all  are  disposed  of  but 
one,  whoholdsup  the  heroine's  fiKMic 

IsFrmie  CamMtr, 
Qif ett^e  qM  y  a  U  dechuu? 


€11  petit  psgoct  dc  Unge  k  Usachir. 
Js  ?■!■  dMithcr 


The  attendant  lets  the  dzeas  hXL 
here,  and  La  Macguerite  runs  awsy» 
pursued  by  the  Fzanc  Cavalier,  smI 
the  game  ends. 

Those  which  are  merely  aoap 
mostly  consist  of  ftadf id  psradoivi^ 
in  which  unbeoominff  saljeetB  te 
laughter  often  funiuL  the  mcn^ 
ment,  There  is  one  univemllysaDi^ 
inwhidi  Ihe  sinrn's  fitthar  is  iepr»> 
sentedas  the  chief  aetor;  for  ^km 
sake  of  stringing  all  sorts  of  contn^ 
dictions  together.  ThemosisMrBd 
feelings  funiiah  matter  for  eommepi» 
as  the  following speeiaMenwdl  shows 


oil  eft  Ift  Marguerite  ? 
Oh  t  gai.  oh  I  gai,  oh  fgai^ 
Oei  est  te  Margaerite? 
Oh  1  ipM,  FraBo  cavsltar. 


A  la  mort  de  am 

Hon  pere  le  troavatt  rmt^ 

Et  poor  numtrer  ta  donI( 

n  iliabiUaSt  toot  de  Bent 

•       •       •       •       • 

Tons  oonnalalec  cette  daaM 
Qall  appdhOt  m  Zonsoo— 
8il  n*eot  paa  pns  de  Itaune 
II  eat  iceti  toi^oan  gaifon. 

The   air  bekmgEQg  to  this   u^ 
amiahlfi  song  is  provoknigl^  pieiif. 
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^  flore  ottieni  tnming  old  age 
into  ridicule  in  a  waj  mich  it  is 
better  to  ignore ;  and  some  of  the 
later  productions  of  the  French 
vnraery  mnse  are  qnite  abominable. 
There  are  none  worse  than  the 
Ftlnur  Ckateem  dei  Ardeime$,  a  tale 
0f  nnezam^ed  wiekedness  and  hor- 
ror, g(  seauetioB,  mnrder,  derUs, 
and  ghosts,  which  was  written  by 
Cazotte,  at  the  req^oest  of  Madame 
Poinonnier,  expressly  to  be  snng  to 
her  infant  charge,  the  Duo  de  BSmp- 

S^,  mndaon  of  Louis  XT. 
d  lest  by  any  ehanoe  the  chi^s 
aaind  should  escape  the  impression 
of  fear  from  the  terrors  oi  the  tale, 
the  termination  of  each  verse  sug- 
gests the  sensatioii  r 

HOu!  na  bonne,,  hSmt  qua  j'irf  enad 
penrl 

It  is  still  a  faroorite  song  for  chil- 
dren in  town  and  conntiy,  and  an 
nnfasling  resource  oif  the  tmiid  peg- 
Sonne,  who  can  procure  hj  its  am, 
fbr  herself  ana  oompamons,  *le 
plaisir  cTavoir  peur,' 

We  hare  to  thank  the  Mrse  of 
tiie  Daaphin,  son  to  Loais  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  fbr  the  preserra- 
ti<Mi  of  a  very  different  sort  of  scmg, 
the  tragi -comical  history  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  Marlborough,  or 
«Malbroa|^'  as  the  French  have 
it.  This  song  was  composed  during 
his  lifetime,  and  snj^Kises  him  to 
have  been  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Malplaqnet,  thirteen  years  bdTore 
his  death  took  pUoe.  Marie  An- 
toinette, struck  with  the  touching 
simplicitT  of  the  air,  the  sininihir  re- 
fi«>l  lufye  words,  ilnd  eu^  nib. 
ject,  learned  it  frcnnthe  rustic  nurse, 
and  it  immediately  became  the  rage, 
and  was  printed,  painted,  and  snng 
ererywhere. 

S<mie  of  the  best  and  worst  fiEury 
tales  are  of  Frendi  origin;  bat  ike 
modem  ones  are  tinctured  in  the 
cpieerest  way  imaginable  with  the 
two  great  moral  princi|des  of  France. 
A  babe  as  soon  as  it  can  toddle  is 
iM  to  '  Mjws  reMomutble;'  and  reiy 
■o<m  after  to  'retpeeisr  les  eon- 
venaneee;*  and  these  two  precepts  are 
incolcated  in  erery  possible  manner. 
There  is  a  tale  in  which  the  jjnrincess 
fidls  in  lore  with  some  rery  mferior 
persim,  and  won't  marry  the  prince 
for  whom  she  is  destined.  She 
elopes  with  this  personage,  and  they 
amve  at  a  desert,  where,  after  a  few 


sweet  speeches,  Aey  are  both  seiaad 
with  hnns^er.  They  search  about 
fbr  scMne&in^  to  eat,  withont  sue- 
eess.  The  pnncess  bears  the  priya- 
ti<m  brarely,  but  the  lofer  begins 
to  get  grumpy,  from  bemg  grumpy 
he  proMeds  to  rudeness,  from  mas- 
ness  to  rmoaches,  and  ultimat^ 
announces  nis  intention  <^  satisfying 
his  appetite  by  killing  and  eating  the 
princess,  who  is  only  sayed  from  this 
demouemeni  by  the  arriral  of  a  fairy, 
who  restores  ber  to  her  £ynily :  she 
then  marries  the  prince,  and  so  ends 
this  remarkable  warning  against 
mesallianoe. 

Learing  the  rhymes,  soDjg;8,  and 
fairy  tales  of  venerable  tradition  for 
the  grayer  region  of  educational  and 
instnictiye  books,  we  find  the  sup- 
ply enormous  as  regards  numbor, 

jEUiyme  is  a  good  medium  for  eon- 
yeymg  knowkdge  to  little  children ; 
it  18  both  more  j^easing  and  more 
eanly  retained  than  prose.  Chrcno- 
logica],  historical,  geo^phical,  and 
oi£er  precise  information  of  a  similar 
kind,  IS  indelibly  impressed  (m  the 
memory  when  acquired  by  means  of 
rhyme.  It  would  be  eunous  to  as* 
certain  how  many  grave  perscmages 
refer  for  the  number  of  days  in  a 
month  to  the  lines  learnt  in  child- 
hood: 

Thirtr  digfB  hstli  September, 
April,  Jane,  and  Korember, 
Febraavj  has  twtnt^-eight  elone. 
And  all  the  reet  hanre  thirty-one. 

In  creations  of  a  higher  kind  there 
is  a  great  dearth  for  the  childish 
mind.  "With  the  exception  of  some  of 
l^ordsworth,  and  one  or  two  of 
Southe]r,  thm  are  n<me  sufficiently 
simple  in  the  works  of  the  ^preat 
poets ;  and  the  rhymes  written 
especialfy  £ar  diildren  are  anything 
but  poetry,  contain  anything  bi£ 
truth  and  Deauty.  In  hymn  books 
the  absence  of  the  first  may  be 
compensated  by  the  presence  m  the 
latt^;  but  tnere  are  none  whieh 
properly^  lead  the  child's  feeHngs, 
ana  point  its  relations  to  Ch>d. 
Symne  for  Iitfant  Mindsy  by  Ana 
and  Jane  Taylor,  include  seyend 
yery  nice  hymns,  but  the  later 
edinons  contain  new  introductions^ 
sudi  as  the  death  of  'The  Aged 
Christian,*  and  '  The  Aged  Sinner/ 
'The  Day  of  Judgment/  and  scmie 
others  equally  objectionable  in  cha- 
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racter  and  treatment,  which  auite 
destroy  the  beatify  and  fitness  oi  the 
original  appearance.  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's  Tro9e  Mymns  are  too  re- 
flective and  difficult  for  very  little 
children.    There  is  a  collection  of 

Smns  for  Little  Children, '  jmb^ 
ed  oy  Joseph  Masters,  Al- 
dersgate-street,  which  has  very 
deservedly  run  through  several 
editions:  it  comes  nearer  towards 
what  is  needed  in  this  respect  than 
any  other  we  are  acquainted 
with.  There  is  a  simple  sweetness 
in  the  tone,  and  a  proportionate 
discrimination  in  fitting  the  great 
truths  to  the  feelings  and  compre- 
hension of  infancy.  The  child  is 
led  to  realize  the  conception  and 
need  of  a  Heavenly  Father  through 
the  ties  and  affections  of  home  in  a 
manner  at  once  simple  and  forcible. 
Death  is  gently  and  tenderly  intro- 
duced to  the  infant,  not  as  £ne  con- 
clusion, but  as  part  of  our  life,  in 
its  larger  sense.  This  little  collection 
is  nevertheless  not  entirely  free  from 
the*  common  error  of  conirasting  the 
quiet  humility  of  flowers  with  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  man,  as  though 
any  merit  or  matter  of  remotest 
choice  to  the  plants  to  be,  or  wish, 
or  do  other  than  they  are,  existed 
for  them.  Whenever  these  things 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  how 
different  is  the  principle  of  com- 
parison— '  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
neld,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  Here 
we  are  told  that  no  -human  effort 
can  produce  the  beautiful  effect  of 
the  Creator's  most  humble  work; 
but  no  parallel  is  drawn  between 
the  causes  of  their  mode  of  exist- 
ence and  ourp.  Their  life  is  arbi- 
trary, blameless,  and  praiseless — 
while  to  us  freedom  tma  choice  are 
given.  All  untrue  pictures  and 
analogies  are  mischievous ;  if  they 
teach  anything,  it  is  only  to  be 
imleamt  when  observation  and  ex- 
perience offer  their  contradictorr 
evidence,  and  too  often  the  trutn 
which  has  been  falsely  introduced 
is  swept  away  with  the  untme 
medium,  classed  in  one  common 
condemnation  of  unmeaning  words. 
In  the  little  book  of  hymns  under 
consideration  there  are  other  pas- 
sages which  exhibit  on  the  same 


subject  an  evidence  that  the  simple 
truth  can  be  grasped  by  the  au- 
thoress, and  we  trust  that  truer  un* 
derstanding  may  prevail  if  another 
edition  of  these  otherwise  unex- 
ceptionable and  loving  little  utter* 
ances  should  be  demanded.  Stories 
about  animals  and  insects,  in  which 
most  children  delight,  are  e^enerall  j 
spoiled  by  Hie  same  mistaken  doo- 
trinization.  The  £preatness  of  the 
Creator  is  dragged  down  and  re- 
mirrored  by  the  littleness  of  the 
author.  Tne  truth  of  one  state- 
ment thus  becomes  the  falsehood  of 
the  next,  and  the  poor  child  is  mis- 
led by  the  itinerant  preachers,  who 
make  the  lion  or  the  butterfly  into 
a  tub  firom  whence  to  fulminate 
erroneous  doctrine.  If  the  child  is 
called  upon  to  thank  Grod  that  he  is 
bom  in  a  country  where  there  are 
no  bears,  he  is  taught  to  rejoice 
selfishly  in  a  position  to  wUpn  he 
has  been  preferred  in  preferSioe  to 
another  portion  of  mankind  whom, 
he  is  told  to  regard  as  brothers.  If 
he  is  called  upon  to  acknowledge  it 
as  a  proof  of  God's  goodness  thai 
He  made  the  elephant  amiable,  the 
reflective  child  is  puzzled  as  to  what 
it  oufjrht  to  feel  with  reeard  to  the 
creation  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger. 
Such  teachers  as  these  miss  the  true 
lesson  which  may  be  inculcated  bj 
everything  animate  and  inanimate 
after  a  more  harmonious  and  diverse 
manner:—- 

Existenee  mnj  1m  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  Ufe  And  ■nl&nnoe  make  its  Ann  abode 
In  bare  and  deiolated  boeoma:  mnta 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load. 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — ^not  bertow^ 
In  vain  should  snch  eTamplit  be. 

In  the  class  called  moral  tales 
there  is  an  equally  extensive  dearik 
of  books  answermg  to  a  nice  dis- 
crimination of  that  quality.  In 
most  the  children  are  pretematurally 
good  or  pretematurally  bad,  a  make- 
believe  representation  of  life  which 
children  soon  detect,  and  these  un- 
natural little  patterns  and  warnings 
fail  to  stimulate  thdr  emulation  or 
to  excite  their  forbearance,  because 
they  do  not  call  forth  their  s^- 

SatLy  so.  much  as  Jack  iJke  Cha$U 
ZiUer  or  Rohineon  Crusoe,  Tliese 
are  felt  to  be  true  persons,  and  the 
remarkable  circumstances  in  whidk 
they  are  placed  are  not  so  fonigia 
to  the  feelii^  and  imaginstioa  of 
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the  little  reader,  to  whom  all  the  un- 
known world  may  be  q^uite  as  won- 
derful as  are  ^e  artificial  little  per- 
sonages who  are  painted  from  tJie 
scenes  of  every-day  life,  on  which 
the  child's  observation  can  act  for 
itself.  There  is  another  and  equally 
reprehensible  fault  in  modem  books 
— -holding  up  grown  people  to  the 
censure  and  criticism  or  children. 
Whether  as  contrasting  the  good 
boy's  parents  with  the  bad  boy's 
parents,  or  in  what  form  soeyer  this 
impulse  is  giyen,  it  is  sowine  a  seed 
of  evil — teaching  what  wifl  come 
too  soon  of  itself,  and  from  the  ten- 
dency of  social  example  and  the 
direct  inculcation  of  popular  litera- 
ture. It  is  the  privilege  of  the  diild 
that  he  shall  be  exempt  from  judg- 
ment as  to  his  own  actions — ^that  ne 
shall  be  thought  for.  This  faculty 
should  be  equally  dormant  with 
legardl^to  other  people  and  their 
domgs ;  it  is  only  to  be  developed 
with  his  years,  when  it  must  be 
exercised  as  the  attribute  of  a  diffe- 
rent state.  To  call  forth  the  spirit 
of  criticism  in  children  is  to  instil 
into  their  tender  minds  the  vainest 
of  temptations,  that  of  getting  their 
own  faults  hid  by  gazing  on  those 
of  other  people,  a  mental  leger- 
demain whereoy  we— 

Componnd  for  tins  wa  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  we  hare  no  mind  to, 

a  process  fatal  to  the  innocence  and 
respect  of  childhood. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  early  tales  still 
keep  the  foremost  ^ace  as  depicting 
the  characters  of  children  without 
blinking  or  exan^ration.  The 
I^areiU  s  Cabine^^owB  in  thesame 
path.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of 
matter  suiUbleto  various  ages  andre- 
quirements,  and  is  entirely  free  from 
tne  errors  we  have  remarlced  above. 
The  tales  are  good  in  principle  and 
natural  in  manner;  the  instructive 
stories,  whether  conveying  histo- 
rical, mechanical,  or  natural  infor- 
mation, are  excellent.  The  subjects 
are  well  chosen,  taken  from  tmngs 
which  come  under  the  daily  notice 
of  children^  such  as  pumps,  clocks, 
martens,  pigeons,  frogs,  toads,  &o., 
and  are  quite  free  from  unneoessunr 
comments  andabsurdrefleotions.  We 
object  to  historical  tales  for  two  rea- 


sons :  in  the  first  place,  because  we 
know  of  no  good  ones,  history  and 
probability  being  lost  sight  of  m  the 
endeavour  after  local  or  periodical 
mannerism  in  all  we  have  met  with; 
and  in  the  second  place,  because 
the  minds  of  children  are  so  emi- 
nently associative  that  the  illustra- 
tive tales  would  come  between  the 
diild  and  actual  history,  clouding 
and  bewildering  his  impressions. 
AU  who  have  had  much  to  do  with 
chosen  will  recognise  the  excessive 
influence  of  association  on  their  in- 
telligence, so  that  if  a  child  have 
been  early  initiated  into  mathematics 
by  the  aid  of  illustrative  colours  it 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  him  to 
see  that  a  parabola  is  not  necessarily 
red,  nor  an  hyperbola  essentially 
blue. 

Of  all  fictions  the  Danish  tales  of 
Hans  Christian  Andenon  are  the 
most  perfect.  The  characteristic 
charm  of  Andenen's  writing  is  its 
expansiveness:  gay,  tender,  innocent 
and  educational  to  children,  it  is  frdl 
of  wisdom  for  the  wise,  wit  for  the 
witty,  and  humour  for  the  humorous ; 
and  so  skilfully  are  all  these  elements 
introduced  and  arranged,  so  cun- 
ningly are  they  enveloped  in 
charactera  intelligible  only  to  the 
already  initiated,  that  like  sympa- 
thetic ink  they  come  forth  to  none 
but  the  spited. 

The  wisdom  is  not  poured  head- 
long on  the  child,  the  satire  does  not 
excite  him  to  judge  and  criticise,  the 
humour  does  not  encourage  him  to 
ridicule,  nor  the  wit  incmcate  pre- 
sumption. The  very  perfection  of 
tales  are  these;  loving  and  wise, 
witii  a  beautiful  combination  of 
humour  and  pathos,  containing  on 
the  surface  and  for  the  child's  ear 
all  that  a  child  may  hear ;  and  in 
stranger  tones,  inaudible  to  him, 
lessons  for  the  worldly,  the  presump- 
tuous, the  thoughtless,  ana  all  the 
various  shades  of  worldly  arrogance 
and  error,  whose  faintest  whispen 
cannot  disturb  the  undevelopea  na- 
ture of  the  iidTant.  There  is  no 
preaching:  no  lowering  the  divine 
and  disfiguring  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  hxunanity  oy  miserable  attempts 
to  explain  everything  by  one 
square  role,  bringing  down  tne  wis- 


*  l%e  Partn^M  OMntt  of  Anmmn$iU  and  /Mtmefion.    London :  Smith,  Elder, 
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doDi  of  iii6  mmtovpntabliD  to  fNtfvv 
as  signpost  to  every  eammoDplsca. 
Tfaeetoryof  tibe  'Ugly  Dock' is  a 
ffood  sverai^  specimMi  of  liis  style. 
lUsas  poor  bird,  the  only  ngl^  one  of 
the  brood,  is  ill-trested  from  the 
moment  of  its  biriih  <m  aoeoimt  of 
its  ngliness.  The  fittle  fiunily  sze 
hstcbed  in  a  nest  imder  bnrdock 
leares,  and  the  ducklings  finding  so 
smeh  BKxre  room  under  their  shade 
than  in  tiie  dose  egj^-shefl,  exdaim 
with  infinite  swtisfaptien,*— 

'Hc«r  immcaase  the  world  isf 
■Do  ]F«i  thiak  this  is  the  whole  world  r 
said  iMr  mothor.  *  It  sstendi  fiyr  to- 
wards tbs  othsr  side  of  tiie  garden, 
atraighttotheTicar'sfiold:  battherel 
have  never  been.' 

When  the  new  brood  are  first  pre- 
sented in  the  ponltry-yard,   tney  ' 
'  find  two  families  quflardUing  oyer 
the  remains  of  some  tried  eel,  which 
nobody  bat  the  cat  got  after  all !' 

'  Behold,  my  ehildrai,*  nld  Mamina 
Dadk,  and  Heked  her  biU,  ioir  she  had  a 
taste  for  fried  ed,  too,  'mch  is  the 
world!' 

They  are  next  instructed  in  dndc 
etiquette,  and  introduced  to  'her 
grace'  the  <dd  Spanish  duck,  who 
tells  them  to  make  themselves  at 
home,  and  if  they  find  an  eel's  head 
to  ti^e  it  to  her.  '  And  then  they 
idt  quite  at  home.'  Bat  all  tlie 
poultry-yard  are  imkind  to  the  u^y 
dock,  some  pedc  it,  and  some  taunt 
it — ^the  most  severe  being  always  the 
most  eivilized.  '  And  the  turkey- 
cock  that  had  spun  on  when  he 
eame  into  the  world,  and  ther^ore 
fhncied  himself  an  emperor,',  is 
particulBriy  spiteful;  so  ihe  ugly 
ouck  escapes,  and  after  various  per^ 
secutkms  fr(na  men  and  aninialB, 
stands  '  one  evening  in  front  of  a 
little  hut,  so  wretched  a  tenement 
tibat  it  ooidd  not  determine  on  wkidi 
aide  it  should  fidl  down,  and  thoe- 
fcre  remained  standing.*  Here  dwelt 
an  old  woman  with  her  tom-eat  and 
her  hen:  tl^  dock  ia  received  into 
thtt  family,  where  '  the  tom-cat  was 
master  in  the  house,  and  the  hen 
was  mistress ;  andihey  always  said, 
Weamd  ike  World:  for  they  thoadiit 
that  ther  were  the  half  of  die>wo«d, 
and  by  &r  the  better  half  into  the 
bargsuL  The  duck  thought  it 
mignt  be  of  another  opinion;  but 
that  the  hen  would  not  allow;' 

'  Can  you  lay  eggs  t'  asked  she. 


*W^  then,  hold  your  tongveb' 

And  ^  tom-cat  odd,  '  Can  you  fsii 
op  your  back,,  and  puzr,  and  malrsi  m 
GradkiDg  noise  I' 

'No.' 

'  Well,  theiv  you  ought  to  have  no 
opinion  of  your  own  when  sensible  people 
arespeakmg.' 

The  ]goor  duck,  though  not  oan- 
vinced,  is  sil^ioed  for  some  time; 
till '  it  suddenly  beffan  to  thmk  about 
the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine ;  audi 
it  longed  so  very  much  to  swim  on 
the  water,  that  it  could  not  refrtnn 
from  expressing  this  desire  to  tli* 

'What  next^  I  wonder!*  said  the 
hen.  '  Ton  have  nothing  to  do,  and  «o 
yon  sit  brooding  over  such  fkndeiL  Laj 
eggs,  or  purr,  and  youTl  forget  them.* 

'Bat  it  is  sodelightfiil  toBwim  on  tte 
water!'  said  the  duck;  'so  detightU 
when  it  dashes  over  oneVr  head,  and  esse 
flKves  down  to  the  very  bottom  P 

'  Well,  that  must  be  a  fine  pleaaoiw  f 
BMd  the  hen.  '  Ton  are  ensy,  I  think. 
Ask  the  cat,  who  is  the  deverest  saaa  I 
know,  if  he  would  lUce  to  swim  on  Um 
water,  or  peihapB  to  dive ;  to  say  nothinc 
of  myself.  A£l  our  mistress,  the  old 
lady,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  wodd 
cleverer  than  she  is ;  do  you  think  that 
she  would  much  like  to  swim  on  the 
water,  and  for  the  water  to  dadi  over 
her  head  V 

'Ton  doat  understand m^'  ssadthe 
dude 

'Undenland,  indeed!  If  we  dant 
understand  you,,  who  ebMild  do  sal 

Now,  just  take  the  trouble  to 

learn  to  puir  or  make  a  cracking  noisa.' 

So  the  duck  leaves  tiiia  deveria^ 
kderant  party,  and  after  a  few  mom 
trodbles  it  settles  on  a  sheet  of 
water,  hoping  to  be  kitted  and  ihI 
ont  flf  its  miseiy  by  sooae  nMife 
Inxds  to  which  it  feels  inezpcessih^ 
attracted;  bntlhebeaatiftdersataM 
receive  it  kindly,  and  oabendaigils 
head  down  to  smooth  its  pfaonagew  it 
sees  it(i'  own  lefiectkm  in  the  wafteti 
and  fi^ads  that  it  haa  giosm  hka 
«he  stately  boda  bende  it, 
so  from  having  been  eeosidared 
ugiydocik  it  becomes  a  lovebf  swt_ 

We  will  not  describe  the  tow^ 
inr  steiy  of  '  The  litde  Menossdf 
wi^  her  diffnified  grandmother,  whs 

ordera  i^TliMe  %s^"  ^  ^^ 
themselves  to  the  tail  of  the  Bnaoefl 

as  a  sign  of  her  hm;h  deseent;  sad 

refeots  the  little  Mermaid's  eooi* 

plaint  of  being  hurt  by  theBi,b]rtt0 
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ikat  *WS^  dtBeoanibrti 
«r»iu)itobe  miiided  if  we  wish  to 
look  well;'  nflsthar  will  we  sketch 
tiie  Swinelierd  aadthe  foolish  Friii- 
mem,  nor  the  wittj  tale  of  tho  '£m- 
pecor's  19'ew  Clothes,'  nor  the  deep 
wisdom  of  the  'Shsdow"  whi^ 
essninee  to  be  »  sian»  end  gmdnalhpr 
aoppkuits  the  zeal  man.  to  whom  it 
WBs  shedow,  by  dint  c^  some  adven- 
titaoBS  circiimstanoes  and  the  aid  cf 
dress.  'Tes,  the  Sttiadow  was  es* 
tremelj  weil  diessed,  and  it  was 
jlist  tmit  whidi  made  so  oomplete  a 
man  of  him,' — because  we  would 
not  mar  the  deligfat  which  these  tales 
can  confer  on  old  and  yowig,  by 
fpamg  jwrtioDS'of  what  ahonld  m 
jead  entire* 

13ie  moat  hopelbl  fictkm  for 
Tomig  people  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time  is  SMI  X««;*  whidi, 
Ihomdi  of  an  intersst  too  matue  for 
TBTj little  diildren,  and  embraein^ 
madiiasrj  somewhat  too  compb* 
oslad,  eontaina  all  the  matenab 
BeeessaiT  to  make  a  good  wzffeer  ef 
diildnn  s  tales.  There  iasvch  a  lesl 
imderatanding  of  what  a  good  £ng» 
lish  home  can  be  in  mansion  and 
cottage;  such  a  fresh  natural  pietur- 
ing  of  '  the  boys;'  sueh  a  thoronfi^ 
km>wledge  of  animak  and  their 
wa^  anid  soch  happy  sketdiesof 
iMr  doings  in  the  finnuy  enrde^  that 
tiie  authoress  has  only  to  iuuroveon 
these  fiamlties,  and  with  her  true 
ioB^  into  things,  and  sensible  di»- 
cmnmation  of  the  reverential  dispo* 
aition  <^the  reHgioos  elemflKitB,  she 
may  become  a  wdoome  addition  to 
the  ¥ery  amail  dnde  of  those  who 
csn  wnte  good  tales  for  ehildren. 
!Ehe  stosies  sappeeed  to  be  written 
by  Akn  Lea^  thoogh  their  senti- 
mental  atyle  may  be  a  Tery  good 
mpnacmtatMm  of  a  boy's  manner, 
woidd  hare  been  mmsk  better  if 
told,  in  the  anthoiesa's  own  natural 


^ 


BKwt  of  the  senii*iiistructive 
hooks  for  ehfldren,  &ots  of  erery 
kind  are  represented,  not  as  they 
asm,  hot  as  they  apj^ear  leflected 
mom  a  e^hndzical  mirror  of  cant. 
The  modCel  fiv  bo<^,  combining 
both  infotmation  and  amusement, 
is  Sir  Hornbook,  or  Childe  LawMse- 
tot* 8  Expedition,  (J.  Cundall,  Bond- 


Street.!  xt  10  s  gnuunmtioQ'-flne- 
gorical'  ballad.  The  design,  is  ex- 
cellenty  and  the  execution  ianltless. 
Childe  LMmcelot,  (the  student,) 
bearing  the  taMsann  of  Emidstion, 
rouses  Sir  Homboc^  who  with  all 
his  merrymen  joins  the  Chflde  in 
his  enwcBtion,  md  promises  to  be 
Msgmde. 

He  ealled  hia  Cofpmnii  Syllable, 

To  fange  the  MMtani  tbnag; 
Aad  C^fimm  WoedCiiyQMdtiiMawBll 

By  the  way  side  they  fidl  ia  with 
two  men. 


-Ihewif  1^ 
The  bold  Sir  Hbnboek  OEied. 
*  My  nome  ia  Tbe»  mf  bcother*!  A«* 
Sir  Article  icvlied. 


•Xj  brotbei'i  hone  ia 

At  levge  and  imdellned ; 
But  I  a  pfefeicBCe  e?er  bear 
Wm  one  fined  apoC,  and  aetite  fhen^ 

Which  apealn  mj  oomtant  minA.* 

lliey  trarel  on  tin  they  come  to  the 
dwnling  place  of  the  sabstantrre. 

Before  the  eirele  atood  a  knight. 

Sir  SnbatantiTe  Ua  name. 
With  AdHeeUve  Ua  ladjr  bright. 

Who  MMMd  npaaiiy  damat 

Tetonlf 


Ibr  whcnaoe^iw 


to 
Slie  proved  no  mote  than 
Who  looked  like  fleah  and  bona. 


JjidtliMaAMtoher 

She  dang  for 
And  lent  him  manj  a  grace  and  cbaim 

He  had  not  known  belbn. 

Having  conquered  these,  and 
marched  ofT  with  them,  their  chil* 
dren  and  dependants,  they  nei^ 
inarch  on  Sir  Pronoun,  whose  posi- 
tion and  downfall  are^  capitally  de- 
scribed ;  and  when  he  is  disposed  of^ 
they  ascend  to  the  abode  of  Sir 
Verb, 
sir  Terb  waa  old,  and  manj  a  year. 

An  Bcenea  and  cUmatea  aeeing. 

Had  mh  a  wild  and  atrange  career 

ThRMgh  ofery  modfr  of  being. 

on  Sir  Verb,  and  Hie  charactefistie 
resistance  of  all  the  dilFerent  moods 
and  tenses,  is  rery  good. 
Ooqjfmction  picaa'd  to  Join  the  crowd  s 


Thoi«h  intaideetkm  aabb^ 
That  he  would  §•  U^m. 

Sir  Hornbook  next  lea^  the  CUUe 
to  the  ^aoe  where  Sir  Syntsoc  and 
Prosody  reside. 


*  EtKdLea:  a  Story,     By  Anna  King.     Author  of  Hown  of  ChUdkood. 
Londcm :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
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And  these  twodalmed,  with  high  pretenoe* 
The  whole  Parnassian  ground. 

Albeit  some  little  difference 
Between  their  taste  was  found ; 

Sir  Syntax  he  was  all  for  sense. 
And  Prosody  for  sound. 

Yet  in  them  both  the  Huses  foir  % 

Exceedingly  delighted 
And  thought  no  earthly  thing  so  rare. 
That  might  with  that  fond  twain  compare. 

When  they  were  both  united. 

They  next  oyertake  Etymolorf » and 
Sir  Hornbook  takes  leave  of  Ghilde 
Lanncelot,  leaving  him  to  wander 
in  those  regions  of  promise.  The 
verse  is  martial,  metrical,  and  mu- 
sical ;  the  definitions  are  as  accnrate 
as  they  could  be  in  the  most  precise 
prose,  and  are  further  assisted  by 
short  notes ;  the  action  has»  apart 
from  its  allegorical  meaning,  all  the 
vividness  of  a  heroic  ballad,  and  the 
illustrations  are  elegant  and  appro- 
priate. 

There  maybe  other  books  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned,  equally 
excellent  in  the  resj^ective  branches 
of  tales  and  instructive  fictions.  We 
have  given  of  those  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  such  as  are  repre- 
sentatives of  that  which  should  form 
the  constructive  principle  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

In  connexion  with  nursery  litera- 
ture certain  views  about  toys  occur 
to  us.  There  never  was  a  period  in 
which  so  ^at  a  variety,  and  of 
such  beautiful  workmansmp,  were 
to  be  met  with,  and  yet  we  have 
seen  none  which  supply  any  desi- 
deratum that  the  old-rasnioned  ones 
lacked.  Children's  wants  seem  to 
be  multipHed,  while  their  needs  re- 
main unprovided  for.  Every  article, 
from  the  scullery  to  the  attic,  of 
household  use,  is  accurately  mi- 
micked in  the  doll's  house;  every- 
thing, from  the  barking  dog  to  the 
polished  cannon,  is  imitated  with 
precision.  There  are  even  pumps 
which  will  pump  up  water  as  well 
as  real  ones,  but  children  tire  of 
these  thinss  very  soon,  because 
,  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  employ 
their  own  minds :  the  .toys  do  too 
much,  and  leave  nothing  for  the 
child  to  do ;  or  too  little,  and  do  not 
occupy  the  child  in  arranging  and 
tracing  causes.    A  piece  ofcara,  out 


of  which  a  cluld  is  directed  to  fona 
its  own  cart,  house,  or  boat,  will 
occupy  it  longer,  and  instruct  it 
more  than  a  wnold  box-full  of  ready 
made  articles.  Of  the  in-door  toys 
now  existent,  the  doU,  box  of  brides, 
Noak's  ark,  transparent  slate,  and 
coloured  right  angles  for  forming 
designs  and  patterns,  are  excellent^ 
and  afibrd  never-fiulinf  amusement. 
But  there  is  a  wide  field  of  inven- 
tion for  the  production  of  toys  of  a 
very  superior  kind,  affording  per- 
manent  amusement,  because  neces- 
sitating occupation,  and  giving  in- 
struction of  the  most  useful 
tical  kind.     If  instead  of   nuu 


effect-producing  toys  people  w( 
arrange  cause  -  expounding  cmea, 
^ivingadissectedpump,  whose  pnmn- 
mg  would  depend  on  the  ohilaa 
putting  it  together  properly,  instead 
of  a  ready  mode  one  whoae  mode  of 
working  is  an  impenetrable  secret,, 
amusement  would  be  j^oLonged, 
while  instruction  would  be  imparted. 
Locomotives,  windmills,  and  fiffej 
other  mechanical  toys  of  a  similar 
nature  might  be  manufactured. 
These  wouM  have  two  other  advaa* 
tages — ^they  would  tend  to  develop 
the  mechanical  talent  wherever  it 
existed,  and  that  talent  being  the 
one  which  at  the  present  day  offen 
the  widest  scope  to  discovery  and 
intelligence,  it  becomes  important 
to  ascertain  and  foster  its  existeace. 
They  would  also  instil  carefulness ; 
being  made  in  separate  pieces,  the 
loss  of  any  one  of  which  would  in- 
capacitate the  whole,  children  would 
learn  to  collect  and  put  them  away 
after  use. 

All  the  various  matdiinexy  of 
songs,  toys,  tales,  and  science,  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  education  of 
the  home  example.  The  lessons  of 
literature  must  second  and  not  con- 
tradict the  eiq)erience  of  actuality. 
An  atmosphere  of  definite  relations 
must  enclose  and  unite  all  the  feel- 
ing, duties,  and  instmctions  of  the 
chdd,  and  all  that  is  not  so  enclosed 
will  crumble  away  like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,  or  enchain  the 
misled  intelligence  to  a  foggj  land 
of  quagmires  and  fens. 
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Ws  eanieetly  hope  that  before  long  some  authentic  histoiy  of  the  political  ooarae  of 
ihe  Hungarian  insurrection  will  be  published  by  those  best  acquainted  with  its  true 
character.—- ^%c  Timet,  October  17,  1851. 


chaptbh  vni. 

IJTR,  KOSSUTH'S  appeal,  Aough 
•^*-^  assiduously  thrust  upon  the 
notice  of  foreign  countries,  made 
little  or  no  impression  at  the  time. 
Count  Ladislas  Teleky,  and  Fran- 
cis Palszky,  his  agents  at  Paris 
and  London,  obtained  nothing 
firom  those  in  power  but  vague  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy.  In  their 
appeals  to  pubhc  opinion  they 
were  equally  unsuccess^,  for  botn 
France  and  England  were  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  contest,  and  of 
the  principles  and  interests  which 
were  *  inyoiyed  in  it.  In  Eng- 
land, indeed,  the  Hungarian  ques- 
tion was  advocated  by  some  radical 
politicians;  but  those  who  took  it  in 
hand  used  it  rather  for  the  purposes 
of  local  agitation  in  the  absence  of  a 
nearer  and  more  taking  err,  than 
because  they  wished  the  Uovem- 
ment  to  adopt  the  measures  they 
advocated  with  much  apparent 
vehemence  in  all  places  except  the 
one  in  which,  if  smcere,  they  were 
bound  to  propose  them. 

The  nooleman  who  at  the  time 
presided  over  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  made  some  demonstra- 
tions of  s^pathy  for  Hungary 
and  of  ill-will  a^^ainst  Austria,  and 
Russia.  But  his  intentions  went 
evidently  no  further  than  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  opinion  of  the 
party  which  championed  the  Hun- 
garian question.  His  colleagues 
stood  aloof  in  supine  indifference. 
The  general  public  might  be  excused 
for  their  indifference  to  the  momen- 
tous question  of  the  Eussian  inter- 
vention, but  no  such  excuse  applies 
to  the  case  of  the  statesmen  in  and 
out  of  office  who  guided  the  des- 
tinies of  England  at  that  critical 
period.  They  plumed  themselves 
on  foreseeinjEtne  end  of  the  struggle, 
and  from  Sret  to  last  they  with 
great  self-sufficiency  treated  Hun- 
]^  as  doomed.  Or  taking  shelter 
dnd  the  foibles  and  errors  of  Mr. 


Kossuth,  and  some  of  the  more  glar- 
ing crimes  of  his  adEerents,  they 
begged  the  question,  instead  of  boldly 
facing  it.  As  politicians,  they  oufht 
to  have  seen  rartherthan  the  end  of 
the  year;  as  statesmen,  it  was  their 
duty  toprovide  against  the  dangers  of 
the  time.  They  ought  to  have  guided 
the  event ;  they  were  dragged  along 
bj  it.  They  perpetuated  the  revolu- 
tion by  connivine  at  the  triumph  of 
the  pu^  which  hushed  it  into  exist- 
ence. They  feared  a  collision  with 
BuBsia,  ana  smiled  at  the  extension 
of  Bussian  influence.  By  protecting 
the  independence  of  Hungary,  they 
mi^ht  have  moderated  the  excesses 
of  ner  revolutionary  fury.  By  re- 
sisting the  encroachments  of  Bussia, 
they  mi^ht  have  scared  her  back 
within  her  own  frontiers,  or  at 
least  have  chosen  their  own 
time  and  mode  of  warfare.  By 
permitting  the  Bussian  intervention, 
the  English  Cabinet  favoured  that 
combination  of  despotic  states  which 
the  politicians  of  these  days  antici- 

?ate.  They  pleaded  the  treaties  of 
815  and  1820  to  excuse  their  want  of 
energy.  They  knew  what  has  within 
the  mst  months  been  energetically 
expressed  by  a  writer  in  a  great 
journal,*  'that  those  treaties  are 
waste  paper,  that  each  party  has 
broken  them  in  turn,  and  that 
Cracow,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
have  found  them  an  insulting 
mockery.'  They  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  danger,  and  denied  its  existence, 
on  the  strength  of  wilful  ignorance. 
The  lukewarm  attempts  which  were 
occasionally  made  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  great  European  question,  which 
Bussia  was  left  to  decide  in  her  own 
manner  and  according  to  her  own 
interests,  fell  to  the  ground,  amidst 
the  derisive  cheers  of  men  whom 
duty  and  interest  ought  to  have 
compelled  to  preserve  tne  influence, 
to  vindicate  the  rights,  and  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  England  in  the  coun- 
cils  of  European  nations.     Their 
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ambassadoTSy  who  flattered  tiwoi- 
selves  that  they  were  the  Mends  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  S«s- 
aiav  while  they  were  only  their 
dii^pes,  gave  some  hints  as  to  the 
determination  of  the  allied  powers, 
and  to  those  hints  the  GovermaaeBt 
and  the  Parliament  of  England  were 
content  to  acqniesoe.  A  demonstra- 
tion would  have  turned  the  scale  of 
events ;  they  were  too  languid  evea 
for  a  demonstration.  They  said,  let 
us  have  anvthing  but  war, — ^in  other 
words,  let  us  humiliate  Englimd 
BOW,  and  endanger  her  future  pros* 
peritr,  rather  than  provoke  a  crisis, 
whicn  might  call  for  stronger  hands 
and  wiser  heads.  They  bartered 
l^e  fate  of  the  nation,  to  satisfy 
tibeir  appetite  for  power  and  its  ac- 
cessories. They  compromised  the 
future  greatness  of  England,  to  eive 
a  few  more  yean  of  office  to  plan- 
able  mediocrity  andgentlemanlylist- 
lessness.  They  have  sown  the  wind ; 
the  luurvest  wul  come  in  due  time. 

In  the  last  week  of  April,  1849,  the 
inhabitants  of  Yienna  nad  been  de- 
lighted by  the  distant  thunder  of  • 
cannonade,  which  announced  the 
approacb  of  the  Hungarians,  whom 
t£ese  oppressed  people  would  fain 
have  haued  as  delirerers.  Their 
hopes  ^ned  ground  from  the  evi- 
dent dismay  of  their  tyrants,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  iron  rule  of  the  mili- 
tary governor,  their  exultation 
vented  itself  in  but  half-suppressed 
shouts  of  joy,  when  it  oecame 
known  that  hasty  preparations  were 
msking  to  remove  the  Government 
offices  to  some  place  of  safety, 
while  the  garrison  was  consigned  to 
the  barracks,  or  drawn  up  in  the 
public  squares,  readyto  march  at  a 
moments  notice.  The  days  and 
even  the  hours  were  reckoned 
which  might  bring  a  troop  of  hus- 
sars to  i^  gates  oi  tlie  capitaL 
The  22,000  horsemen  whom  Gtirgey 
withdrew  from  the  fiontier,  and 
whose  services  were  wasted  during 
the  siege  of  Buda,  might,  at  any 
moment,  have  nused  a  xnillion  of 
auxiliaries  to  the  cause  of  Hungary. 
Very  little  credit  is  due  to  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  for  staking  the  for- 
tunes of  his  imperial  master  oa  tlie 
cast  of  a  single  die.  It  was  a  gam- 
bler's trick,  for  its  ffiioce88»  in  the 
face  of  all  the  chaaoei^  warn  owiag 


to  •eauaea  over  whuh  Ike.  minister 
had  no  control,  unless,  indeed,  it  is 
profred  that  he  kept  up  a  secret  un- 
derataading  witiii 

other  Auatro-Mag^iar  leaden.  Jt 
has  beforo  been  anown  that  it  m 
just  possible  to  vindicate  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  on 
the  plea  of  such  an  understanding; 
but  it  is  also  oectam  that  avdt  a 
secret — ^if  secret  there  was — re- 
mained treasured  up  in  the  bro—tt 
of  the  chief  conspnators  in  esAer 
camp^  and  the  conlideace  it  gKre 
was  confined  to  a  few  fenaam 
only.  The  Austrian  offioen,  indeed, 
dnng  to  the  cause  with  a  atnUion 
and  despairing  tenaci^ — byt  the 
soldiers  were  demoralized.  Loud 
wailingB  were  heard  firoot  the  tzaiaa- 
ports  of  youi^  troops,  aa  ihgj 
marched  upon  Preasbang.  Tbej- 
wept,,  and  tamented  the  ttte  vhicL 
drore  them  to  Hungary  to  be 
slaughtered. 

At  this  period  of  unequalled  d^ 
spondency,  the  nationa  of  Auatana 
were  officuiUy  informed  of  the  Gaar'a 
protection.  The  Vienma  OoKetie  of 
the  1st Maystated that  ' tlie exteo- 
sion  of  the  "Hungarian  issurreotioii, 
and  Hie  concei^ration  of  all  tke 
fioroes  of  the  revolutionaEy  parly, 
made  it  the  dutj  of  all  atatee  to 
protect  the  Imperial  Govenanent 
against  the  dissolution  of  aodal 
order,'  and  that  'these  eonsiden* 
tions  induced  the  Empenv  to  aak 
the  armed  aasistanoe  of  the  Bosnan 
Czar,  wiiioh  that  potentate  had 
generously  and  libenJly  proniiaed.* 
The  ratification  of  the  treaty,  whiek 
took  place  at  Warsaw  on  the  90tk 
]!dJay ,  was  preceded  by  its  execntkn, 
for  on  the  4th  and  5tn of  themonth, 
40,000  troops,  witli  12J0O0  honea, 
entered  tlie  Austrian  dominioiis  by 
wayofZrakaw;  on  the  8th«  15,000 
men  passed  the  frontier  at  Ikno- 
grod ;  and  on  the  same  day  26,000^ 
with  9800  horses,  entered  at  Brody ; 
and  on  the  9thand  11th,  17,000  men 
entered  at  Wokisezyo,  and  9000  at 
Huasatin.  All  these  troops 
under  the  command  of  Fi^d 
shal  Prince  Pad 
were  the  Generals  Endiger  and 
Tsheodiyefil  Thej  eatablkhed 
themaelTes  in  Ga]]i0U^  whene  they 
remained  about  fiMir  weeing  thna 
showing  that  their  pseeiMftate 
iato  wo   AiatiisH   pioviBoes 
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dueflj  owinf^  to  the  Caur's  fear 
of  an  ioBQxreotioa  of  tbe  Gallioiaii 
Poles.  Wlien  that  proviiiee  was 
wifely  ooeapied,  the  morements  of 
the  -auidliary  armies  became  slovr, 
their  demands  nporn  the  population 
exorhitanty  and  their  treatmeat  of 
the  Austrian  officers  and  local  ma- 
gistrates brataL  Part  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  was  conveyed  Ihroogh 
the  Prassiaa  States,  with  the  eX' 
press  consent  of  the  king  of  that 
oonntry,  and  to  the  deep  humiliation 
of  the  Prussians,  who  were  fully 
aliye  to  the  disgrace  and  the  future 
danieers  of  such  a  measure. 

Ihe  Bussian  troops  which  took  the 
field  against  theHunsKrians  were  the 
most  ill-ffLTOured  soldiery  (not  even 
excepting  the  ChxMtts)  that  had  been 
seen  in  Europe  since  the  grand 
irruption  oi  Aaiatic  tribes  in  1813* 
They  looiked  ^-fed,  and  were  for 
the  most  part  clumsily  clothed  and 
armed.  The  infimtiy  wore  hebnetSf 
heavy  shoes,  drawers  of  coarse 
linen,  and  peatcoatsof  roug^  doth* 
which  roadbed  down  to  their  ankles. 
They  hadTeryciumsy  muskets,  with 
flint  locks.  The  artilleiy  and  part 
of  the  caralzy  were  more  carefully 
aimed  and  dre88ed,but,on  the  whole, 
the  Russian  army  showed  plainly 
that  its  leaders  relied  on  its  num- 
bers rather  than  on  its  physical 
Ibree  or  moral  superiority.  The 
soldien  marched  on  their  dangerous 
ezpeditioai  with  a  stupid  indifference, 
which  was  only  enlivened  by  the 
hope  of  plunder.  They  were  so 
mbandaned  as  to  beueve  that 
those  who  fell  in  a  foreign  war 
would  straightway  return  to  life  in 
their  own  oountxy.  The  officers 
were  more  enlightened,  but  equally 
resigned.  When  spoken  to  on  the 
subject  of  the  diffiouities  and  dangers 
of  the  <^Tnp*ign,  they  had  but  one 
answer.  'The  Gaar  oomnumded  us 
to  conquer ;  his  wiU  must  be 
done.'  Xbey  felt,  and  ostentatiously 
showed,  the  greatest  contempt  for 
the  monarch  whom  they  came  to 
aid,  and  believed  that  if  Hungary 
were  conanered,  it  would  be  lor  the 
Gear,  and  not  lor  the  Emperor  of 
Anstna>. 

While  this  fresh  storm  was  gather- 
ing over  the  devoted  heads  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  the  Governor, 
Koawth,  sought  to  animate  the  con* 
fidenee  of  his  adhflBeBfeSy  aad  shake 
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the  resohition  of  his  opponentB 
by  improving  upon  and  extending 
tne  fotU  aeoompU  of  the  dedarstion 
of  independence.  He  issued  hia 
decrees m  the  name  of  ^  'Bespon- 
sibleGoYemm^itof  tiie  Independent 
HungarianEmpireand  itsprovinoes.' 
He  luul  summoned  the  !rarliament 
to  meet  at  Pesth  in  July*  After 
the  capture  of  Buda,  he  re- 
solved to  precede  that  bodj  and 
establish  his  government  m  the 
capital  of  the  countrv.  .  He  entered 
Pesth  on  the  6th  J  une  with  regal 
pomp,  seated  in  a  state  carriage 
which  formeriy  belonged  to  his  ene- 
mies, the  Habsburgs.  Women, 
dressed  in  white,  scattering  flowers, 
preceded  by  bands  of  music,  mounted 
guards,  and  a  brilliant  stafE^  sur- 
rounded him,  as  he  drove  through 
the  dense  masses  of  the  populace, 
whaeh  had  gone  out  to  meet  him  on 
his  way.  fie  signaliied  the  day  ef 
his  entry  into  Pesth  by  an  act  of 
eraoe  in  the  manner  dr  monarchs, 
by  abolishing  oorporai  punishment 
in  the  army,  and  ne  addressed  the 
people  in  an  eloquent  speech  assor* 
mg  themof  thesympathiesof  Europe 
and  the  active  support  of  Franee.  Me 
must  have  been  aware  that  no  sndk 
support  oonld  be  expected  from  the 
President  of  the  Frendi  Sepublie. 
Mr.  SJossuth's  friends,  however, 
protest  that  he  did  not  delude  the 
people  with  false  hopes,  that  the 
support  of  France  was  promised  by 
the  ^Provisional  Government  in  No- 
vember, 1848,  tiiat  it  would  have 
been  granted  if  General  Cavsignae 
had  been  elected  to  the  Presidency, 
and  that  six  months  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Louis  19'apoleon,  Mr.Kossuth 
was  profoimdif  ignorant  of  a  fact 
which  so  nearfy  stfQxted  his  hopes 
for  himself  and  his  ooDntty.  By  the 
action  of  theallied  armies, thegovem- 
ment  of  Mr.  Kossuth  was  inroed  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  worid  with 
respect  to  the  usual  modes  of  com- 
munication. Messengers  from  Hun- 
gary were  arrested,  letters  were 
mtereepted  on  their  road  from  or 
into  that  country.  But  the  spies 
who  served  the  government  were 
bold,  devoted,  and  craAy,  and  more 
than  one  communioation  from  the 
Governor,  or  addressed  to  him,  was 
smuggled  through  the  very  midstof 
the  Austrian  armies.  One  of  Mr. 
SoHuth'a  mart  aerfioeaUe 
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Mftdifcine  Yon  Beck — was  fieqneniJ^ 
in  the  Aiutrmn  camp,  whm  the 
chaoge  of  goremment  and  the  oor- 
responding  ehaoffe  of  prindnlea  in 
France  were  well  known.  Betides, 
Mr.  Kossuth  corresponded  with  his 
foreign  agents  b j  way.  of  Turkey. 

It  iiL  therefore  ahnost  impos- 
sible to  coDceire  that  the  Governor 
of  Hungary  was  ignorant  of  the 
defeat  of  that  friendly  party  in 
France  which,  six  months  ago, 
through  M.  Bastide,  had  assurcd 
him  of  its  sympathies  and  nromised 
its  active  support.  Or  was  ne  short- 
sighted enough  to  believe  that  Louis 
I^poleon  would  adopt  the  noli(^of 
the  party  he  had  supplantea  P  The 
merest  tyro  in  politics  would  blush 
to  be  thought  guilty  of  so  gross  a 
folly.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  re- 
ferring his  people  to  the  assistance 
of  France,  the  Governor  Kossuth 
made  a  deliberate  and  nublic  state- 
ment which  he  must  have  known 
to  be  unfounded.  He,  the  re- 
former, who  had  inveighed  agaiifst 
the  deceptions  practised  by  kings 
and  their  ministers,  made  himself 
guilty  of  the  crime  he  denounced  in 
others  the  moment  he  attempted  to 
play  a  sovereign's  part.  Louis  £os- 
sutn,  the  democrat,  betrayed  his 
want  of  respect  for  that  people  which 
so  nobly  upheld  him,  by  suspecting 
them  ot  a  pusillanimity  of  which  the 
lower  classes  of  that  heroic,  though 
imprudent  nation,  had  shown  no 
signs  whatever.  His  gratuitous 
untruth  was  an  insult  to  the  nation ; 
it  was  also  a  grave  political  fault, 
for  it  raised  hopes  which  the  next 
few  weeks  must  destroy,  and  it  en- 
listed disappointment  and  distrust 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

The  installation  of  the  government 
at  Festh  was  closely  fouowed  by  a 
series  of  illiberal  measures.  The 
property  of  th,e  Steam  Navigation 
Company  was  confiscated.  Daniel 
Novak,  a  journalist,  was  accused  of 
having,  in  the  Fe^ih  Ocueette,  praised 
an  Austrian  Archduke,  thereoy  en- 
couraging the  inhabitants  of  l?esth 
to  assist  the  Austrians.  He  waa 
arrested,  tried,  sentenced,  and 
executed,  if  not  by  the  Grovemor's 
order,  at  least  with  his  consent. 
Another  journalist,  the  editor  of  the 
rif^ar  newspaper  was  denounced  in 
a  special  decree  for  'vilifpig^  the 
Austrians.'    31ie  letters  of  private 


persoiis  were  opened  at  the  pot 
offices.  At  IVentBhin,  for  instuM, 
they  were  ooened  bjr  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Maizibanyi,  whom  tlis 
Austrians  afterwards  fined  »00L 
for  executing  the  G<nremor'8  orden 
in  this  respect.  Tlie  opening  of 
letters,  however,  is  a  breach  of  tnut 
of  which  few  governments  can  be 
said  to  be  innocent,  and  the  Austziani 
who  punished  Mr.  Kossuth's  s^tB 
for  violating  the  secrets  of  pnnte 
correspondence,  opened  all  suspected 
letters  throughout  the  war,  axid  con- 
tinue to  do  so  to  this  day. 

At  that  time  the  air  of  Hungarj 
was  rank  with  susnicions.  Etcij 
man  distrusted  nis  neighbour. 
Every  one  sought  to  discover  a  dot 
or  to  make  one.  During  the  Aus- 
trian occupation  of  Pesth  and  its 
environs,  a  system  of  terrorism  op- 
pressed  those  who  were  suspected 
of  sympathizing  with  the  natioDAl 
cause.  Now  the  tables  were  turned, 
but  with  little  advantage  to  the 
public  liberties.  The  Austrian  party, 
or  those  who  were  supposed  to  w- 
long  to  it,  were  prosecuted  and 
mulcted  in  heavy  nnes  ;  properties 
were  (Confiscated,  and  several  execa- 
tions  are  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  time.  The  popnkee 
too  pronoimced  its  own  verdicts  and 
enforced  them.  Persons  who  were 
suspected  of  espionage  had  tbeir 
ears  cut  off.  Other  outrages  hare 
been  reported,  but  they  are  still  un- 
authenticated.  There  is,  howereft 
a  decree  of  General  Sehweidler,  who 
commanded  at  Pesth,  denouncbz 
the  arbitrary  ill-treatment  of  alleged 
spies,  and  demanding  that  such  per- 
sons should  be  given  up  to  the 
oourts-martial. 

To  keep  the  balance  even,  it  '^ 
but  just  to  state  that  such  practices 
were  not  confined  to  the  Hungarian^ 
The  violence  of  the  belligerent  par- 
ties was 'great,  and  after  General 
Haynau  assumed  the  command  d 
the  imperial  army,  the  fullest  licence 
was  given  to  that  wanton  bratalitj 
which  characterizes  « the  Austrian 
soldieiT.  In  July  two  dergymca  , 
firom  Dotis  were  shot  at  General 
Haynau's  head-quarters  at  ^^0 
Igmand.  In  June  the  nrotesta&t 
pastor,  Baaga,  had  been  snotbjtbe 
Generate  oders.  Nothing  is  kno^ 
of  the  crime  of  these  wretdied  mOj 
A  Hungarian  agent,  who  wBsaiiesi«B 
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near  Oedenborg,  had  Ida  tongue  cut 
out  by  the  express  order  of  an  Aus- 
trian officer.  The  tongue  was  nailed 
to  the  church-door  of  tneplaoe.  The 
viUage  of  Bo  Sakamy  was  de- 
liberately burned  by  Creneral  Hay- 
nau,  because  some  of  its  inhabitants 
were  accused  of  having  assisted  the 
national  troops  in  we  battle  of 
Csoma. 

By  far  less  objectionable  is  the 
fleverity  shown  oy  the  Austrian 
g[ovemment  in  the  case  of  the  Pala- 
tine hussars,  whose  adventures  ex- 
cited much  attention  and  sym- 
pathy at  the  time,  and  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  their  country 
ought  to  be  recorded  whenever  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  war  in  Hungary. 
Three  escadrons  of  the  Hungarian 
regiment, '  Palatine/  were  stationed 
in  Bohemia,  where  the  Austrian 
authorities  kept  a  close  watch  upon 
them  to  prevent  their  escape. 
But  in  spite  of  these  precautions 
some  of  the  men  deserted  when 
the  news  of  the  war  in  their 
own  country  reached  them  in  their 
distant  cantonments.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  send  them  to  the 
Austrian  army  in  Italy.  They 
marched  in  the  first  days  of  June, 
and  the  officers  in  command 
avoided  the  highroads  and  large 
towns,  to  prevent  the  hussars  from 
learning  the  late  victories  of  their 
oountr^en  and  the  present  perilous 
condition  of  Hungary.  But  on  their 
arrival  in  Styria,  vague  rumours  of 
what  had  happened  came  to  their 
ears ;  their  silence  and  their  anxious 
looks  warned  the  officer  of  the  des- 
perate resolution  which  each  hus- 
sar concealed  in  his  own  breast. 
Messengers  were  despatched  for  a 
detachment  of  Austrian  infantry  to 
escort  them.  But  a  few  hours  before 
the  arrival  of  this  escort,  a  troop  of 
them  mounting,  as  if  by  an  instmct 
common  to  s2l,  turned  aside  from 
the  road  to  Italy,  and  with  their 
sabres  drawn  and  their  carbines 
ready  for  instant  firing,  they  rode 
jiway  towards  Hungary.  On  the 
third  day  of  their  fliffnt  they  crossed 
the  frontier,  on  the  fourth  they 
reached  the  outpostsof  their  country- 
men. The  two  other  escadrons  which 
followed  the  example  of  the  first 
troop,  but  which  took  another  road, 
•came  to  the  Styrian  city  of  Bruck, 
where   a   detachment  of  Austrian 
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soldiers  stopped  their  progress.  In 
the  skirmish  which  ensued,  twelve  of 
these  brave  men  were  killed,  flfly- 
four  were  severely  wounded,  and 
seventy -two  were  captured.  They 
all  rusned  on  the  bayonets  of  the 
infantry,  and  some  cut  their  way 
through  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
and  after  many  adventures  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  Hungarian 
frontier.  Of  the  captives  ten  were 
doomed  to  death,  but  thanks  to  a 
clemency  which  is  very  creditable  to 
the  governor  of  Stma,  only  three 
were  executed.  The  rest  were 
chained  and  taken  to  Italy  to  fight 
the  battles  of  Austria  under  General 
Badetsk^. 

By  tms  time,  the  three  armies 
which  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Hungary  were  up  in  battle  array. 
BiCgular  troops  of  Austria  and  Bussia 
to  the  number  of  175,000  were 
prepared  to  gain  the  country  from 
the  Grovemor  Kossuth ;  who  had  a 
regular  army  of  160,000,  all  of  them 
young  and  energetic  troops,  trained 
to  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign  and 
the  dangers  of  battle,  fuDy  armed 
and  equipped,  and  supported  in  their 
severail  locidities  by  large  masses  of 
local  militia.  Never  before  had  the 
Hungarian  armies  presented  so  im» 
Dosing  a  front  to  their  enemies. 
jNever  before  was  it  so  clear  that 
Hun^;ary  must  prevail  if  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  leaders  equalled  the 
heroic  devotion  of  her  people.  If 
again  victorious  in  the  struggle,  they 
were  likely  to  be  supported  by  the 
sympathies  of  the  European  nations, 
which  were  even  being  awakened  in 
favour  of  their  chivaby,  rather  than 
of  their  cause.  And  there  was  no 
reason  why  a  man  who  six  months  be- 
fore created  an  army  under  the  hoofe 
and  swords  of  a  triumphant  enemy, 
should  not  again  conquer,  now  that 
the  forces  were  equally  balanced. 

The  Hungananarmies  surrounded 
the  country  in  a  lar^^e  circular 
sweep.  Greneral  Dembinski,  who 
remamed  faithful  in  spite  qf  the 
Governor's  ingratitude,  commanded 
a  corps  of  12,(XX)  men  in  Nortbem 
Hungary.  His  lines  were  drawn 
from  Eperies  to  Keustadl,  on  the 
river  VfnB%,  His  right  winjB^  leant 
on  the  Carpathian  mountains,  his 
centre  occupied  the  cities  of  Leuts- 
chau,  Kasmark,  and  Bartfeld ;  and 
his  left  wing  swept  the  valley  of  the 
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Waag.  Hifl  oorps  was  intended  to 
stem  die  tide  of  the  KnsBian  mva- 
aion,  which,  centred  in  Gallicia,  pre- 
pared to  throw  the  bnlk  of  its  forces 
upon  the  Jablnska  defiles,  snd  the 
other  passes  of  the  Tatra  monntaina. 
The  territory  which  Dembinsld  was 
expected  to  protect  was  tooexten- 
we,  and  the  nnmbers  of  the  enemy 
were  by  far  too  large  for  the  nnmbw 
of  his  troops.  The  forei^ers  in  the 
Hungarian  army,  Bern,  Dembinski, 
and  Guyon,  were  always  placed 
<m  the  DOst  of  danger,  ana  expected 
to  perrorm  impossibilities  with  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  troops, 
lest  their  achievements  should  sur- 
pass those  of  the  native  generals. 
Although  these  foreign  generals 
sufiered,  it  is  true,  hv  such  arrange- 
ments, they  sufferea  less  than  the 
country  in  whoM  caiue  ihey  weve 
engaged.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
m^t  vnlnerable  part  of  the  conAtry 
was  least  protected ;  for  if  Dem- 
binski  coula  not  hold  all  the  passes^ 
and  if  the  Bussians  forced  theur  way 
through  any  one  of  them,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  their  march  into 
the  plains  of  the  Theiss,  the  strong- 
holds of  Magyarism. 

The  central  aimy  of  the  Hun- 

SbriauB,  commanded  by  generals 
orgey  and  Klapka,  and  under  them 
by  Guyon,  with  the  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Komom  in  its  rear,  num- 
bered 70,000  men,  in  three  corps, 
occupied  the  country  from  the  river 
Waag  to  the  Borough  of  Y asaihely, 
and  corresponded,  bv  means  of 
Guerilla  bands  on  the  lake  Balaton, 
with  the  army  in  the  south  under 
Perczel's  command.  The  Austrian 
army  which  these  troops  were  in- 
tended to  repulse  numbered  84,000 
men,  but  sdx>ng  reinforcements  of 
Austrian  and  SUissian  troops  in- 
creased its  numbers  at  length  to 
nearly  100,000  men,  whose  head 
quarters  were  at  Fressburg. 

Perczel's  corps,  the  Southern  army 
of  the  Hungarians,  consisted  of 
27,000  regular  troops,  and  35,000 
irregulars,  occupying  the  Bacwka, 
the  Banat,  and  part  of  Svrmia. 
Their  central  dep6ts  were  in  tne  for- 
tress of  Peterwardein.  Part  of  this 
corps  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
the  fortresses  of  And  and  Temes- 
var.  Opposed  to  them  was  the 
Austrian  Southern  army  under  the 
Ban  Jellaohidi,  whose  troops  were 
concentrated  at  Sarlovitz,  and  who 


was  at  mudi  jMuns  to  maintain  his 
position  in  that  narrow  slip  of  Imad 
which  lies  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Xhave.  In  tiie  course  of  ih» 
campaign,  PercaeFs  corps  oocumed 
the  cities  of  Weisskirohen,  Oisovb^ 
and  Kaiansebes,  and  established  m 
communication  with  General  Bens 
and  the  army  in  Transylvania.  This 
province,  however,  was  gradnnlly 
abandoned,  and  the  bulk  ofits  fbives 
drafted  off  to  the  Banat,  to  j<»& 
Pdrozel's  army. 

To  raise  thelastremainingstrcngtk 
of  the  country,  and  to  secure  victoTT 
at  all  risks,  the  Grovemor  Kossuta 
made  anotiier  appeal  to  ti&e  nation. 

Sj  prodaiming  a  cnuade  against  tbe 
oLuis  aadthe  AostrinTempeior. 
The  clergy  were  to  harangue  the 
people.  All  able-bodied  men  wei^e 
ordered  to  provide  themselves  witk 
weapcms  of  some  sort.  The  tocsin 
was  to  be  sounded  at  the  approadi 
of  the  BuBsians ;  they  were  to  be 
harassed  by  frequent  attacks  of  the 
peasantry,  and  alarmed  by  an  inces- 
sant ringing  of  bells.  All  provisions 
were  to  be  destined,  ail  villages 
were  to  be  bumea  on  the  line  of 
march  of  the  Imperialist  armies. 

The  Governor  issued  this  mani- 
festo in  the  last  days  of  June.  The 
offensive  operations  of  the  Ltnpe- 
lialist  armies  had  conmienoed  on 
the  9th  of  that  month  by  an  advanoe 
upon  Isgard  on  the  banks  of  tiie 
Waag.  The  combat  lasted  above 
twelve  hours,  and  led  to  no  results 
Three  da3r8  later,  an  Austrian  bri- 
gade, under  General  Wyss,  advanced 
to  Czoma,  wh»e  they  were  attacked 
and  routed  by  some  detachments  of 
General  Klapka's  eorps.  The  Hun- 
garian troops  which  fought  this 
battle  were  commanded  by  Colonel 
Kmettv.  The  Austrian  commander 
was  killed  in  the  battle.  Similar, 
though  less  decisive,  engagements 
followed  on  the  17th  of  Sie  month 
in  the  island  of  Shiitt,  and  near  the 
villages  of  Kiralv  Bew  and  Fered, 
until,  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  fint 
great  battle  of  the  campaign  wn 
tought  at  Pered.  General  Goi^ey, 
with  30,000  men,  and  eig^lr  guns, 
proceeded  to  attack  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Auatrianoentre.  Klapka 
ranonstrated  against  this  plan,  but 
Gorgey  protested  v^emently  ^at 
the  '  attack  on  the  Austrian  positiaBS 
along  the  Waag  was  absolutelr  indis- 
pensable/ and  that '  that  day  s  oom- 
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batmnBt  lead  to  a  decision.*  In  spite 
of  this  energetic  assertion,  it  appears 
from  General  SQapka's  own  state- 
ments that  he,  as  well  as  Grorgej, 
passed  the  better  half  of  the  da^r  of 
the  battle  at  Aszod,  abont  ten  miles 
from  the  scene  of  the  contest,  that 
the  combat  had  been  raging  abore 
five  hours,  and  that  the  vmage  of 
Pered,  against  which  the  operSiions 
were  directed,  had  been  lost  and 
won  when  Griirgey  arrived  on  the 
battle  field,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  It  had  taken  him  four 
hours  to  ride  over  the  ten  miles  of 

found  between  Aszod  and  Pered ! 
ere,  then,  we  have  the  flower  of 
the  Hungarian  army  taken  on  a 
desperate  expedition,  and  the  opera- 
tions conducted  with  the  utmost  in- 
difiTerence  by  the  commander.  When 
he  reached  Pered,  he  ordered  the 
troops  into  bivouacks,  deposed  the 
officer  in  command  for  having  com- 
menced the  attack  without  sufficient 
authority,  and  on  the  foUowjng  day, 
when  the  main  force  of  the  Austrians 
returned  to  the  charge,  he  exposed 
his  troops  '  in  an  unprotected  posi- 
tion' to  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  oat- 
teries.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he 
managed  to  ^et  himself  surrounded 
by  the  Austrian  and  Bussian  forces, 
so  that  nothing  but  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  the  Honveds  enabled 
him  to  make  good  his  retreat  to 
Aszod.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
of  his  brave  troops  remained  on  the 
field  of  battle.  General  Klapka, 
who  wrote  rather  in  favour  of  Gorgey 
than  against  him,  states,  that  if  the 
Austrian  attack  had  been  conducted 
with  greater  dispatch  and  energy, 
*  this  eventful  day  would  have  wit- 
nessed the  rout  and  ruin  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Hungarian  army.'  After 
the  battle  of  Pered  (these  are  still 
General  Klapka's  statements),  the 
commander-in-chief  and  his  staff  fell 
a  prey  to  a  maudlin  helplessness ; 
two  corps  were  left  *  for  ten  days  at 
least,'  and  for  no  earthly  purpose, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
while  the  defence  of  Baab,  against 
which  the  Imperialists  concentrated 
the  whole  of  their  forces,  was  left  to 
€renoral  Poltenberg  with  only  9(XX) 
men.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  a  corps, 
which  was  stationed  at  £omom, 
received  Gorget's  orders  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  Eaab.  But  the  dis- 
tance to  that  city  was  abore  forty 


miles;  the  corps  itself  had  been 
decimated  in  the  late  battles,  and 
Baab  was  lost  to  the  Hungarians. 
The  Imperialists  occupied  the  place 
on  the  29th  of  June,  in  spite  of 
General  Poltenberg's  heroic  defence. 

After  these  losses  the  Grovemor 
Kossuth  despatched  three  commit* 
sioners  to  Komom  with  orders  for 
General  Goi^ey  to  retreat  to  the 
banks  of  the  Maros.  It  was  the 
Gh)vernor's  intention  to  concentrate 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  in  the  Vast 
^ains  between  that  river  and  the 
Theiss.  Gorgey  promised  obedience^ 
but  after  the  departure  of  the  com- 
missioners he  accepted  battle  from 
the  Imperialists,  who  p»res3ed  upon 
his  outposts  at  Ats,  in  front  of 
Komom.  His  advanced  positions 
were  driven  in,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  in  the  en* 
trenched  camp  which  surrounds  the 
fortress.  Of  this  fact  he  informed 
the  Gt>vemment— addinff,  that  the 
enemy  was  too  powerfm,  and  that 
he  could  not  possibly  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Governor  respectmg  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city  or  Pesth.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  remain  at  Komom. 
He  invited  Mr.  Kossuth  and  the 
Members  of  the  Government  to 
come  to  that  fortress. 

K  the  Governor  had  followed 
General  Gorgey's  advice,  he  would 
have  given  himself  into  the  power  of 
a  man  who  hated  him  more  cordially 
than  even  his  Austrian  enemies 
could  hate  him,  who  fought  his 
battles  to  the  ruin  of  his  cause, 
and  who  waited  but  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  tenninate  the  war. 
It  appears  that  this  message  aroused 
the  GoverDor  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
precarious  position.  He  took  at 
length  what  he  considered  extreme 
measures.  He  issued  a  decree 
which  deprived  Gorgey  of  his  com>- 
mand.  General  Meszaros  was  ap*^ 
pointed  in  his  place,  and  despatched 
to  join  the  army  at  Komom. 

The  old  general  left  Pesth,  but  he 
halted  on  uie  road  and  turned  back>, 
when,  on  reaching  Almas,  the  distant 
and  continuous  peals  of  artillery 
apprised  him  of  a  general  engage^ 
ment  between  the  two  armies.  But 
Greneral  Meszaros  was  not  the  only 
bearer  of  the  Governor's  decree.  A 
courier,  who  travelled  on  another 
road,  reached  the  fortress  on  the 
evening  of  the  2nd  July. 
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He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the 
last  straggles  of  a  terrible  contest  in 
which  above  1600  Hungarians,  and 
2000  Imperialists  were  killed.  The 
former  were  driven  behind  their  en- 
trenchments. Gorgey  himself,  who 
happened  to  get  entangled  in  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  was  bleedini^ 
firom  a  sabre-cut  in  the  back  of  his 
head.    That  wound  played  an  im- 

fortant  part  in  the  nistory  of  the 
lungarian  War. ,  For  a  long  time, 
whenever  he  appeared  in  public, 
his  head  was  wrapped  up  in  thick 
and  most  inconveniently  conspicuous 
bandages.  He  never  discarded  the 
hat  which  had  been  cut  through  by 
the  sabre.  He  wore  it  on  all  occa- 
sions, thereby  provoking  a  boundless 
enthusiasm  amongst  the  troops. 

This  first  and  last  wound,  of 
which  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Hungarian  armies  ever  could 
boast,  preserved  him  his  command. 
The  Governor's  orders  for  his  depo- 
sition were  disobeved.  The  cmef 
of  Grorgey's  staff  fomented  a  con- 
spiracj  ilmong  the  oommandeni 
of  the  corps.  Those  orders  were 
peremptory.  Gorgey  was  to  resim 
nis  conmland^  The  army  was  to  be 
conducted  to  the  Lower  Danube. 
General  Klapka  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  provide  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  these  orders.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  he  assembled  a  council 
of  war,  and  obedient  to  the  desire 
of  the  conspirators,  he  consented  to 
proceed  to  Pestk  and  insist  on  the 
Governor  cancelling  his  decrees.  At 
the  moment  of  his  departure  he  re- 
ceived another  decree,  by  which  he 
was  ordered  to  'hasten  the  march 
of  the  army,'  while  he  himself  was 
peremptorily  desired  to  remain  at 
Xomom,  with  18,000  men.  The 
hopeless  demoralization  of  the  mili- 
tary leaders  is  most  glaringly 
shown  by  iClapka's  naive  confes- 
sion, that  the  contents  of  tiiis  order 
'  spurred  him  on  to  greater  speed,' 
and  that  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  Pesth.*  His  mediation  sufficed  to 
shake  the  Gk>vemor's  resolution,  and 
it  was  a^ed  that  Gorgey  should 
resign  his  office  as  secretaiy  at  war, 
the  functions  of  which  he  had  never 
condescended  to  perform,  and  that 
he  should  remain  with  the  army, 
and  retain  its  command,  if  he  would 
acknowledge    Meszaros    as     com- 


mander-in-chief, and  nromiae  obedir 
ence  to  his  orders.  On  the  retnm 
of  the  negotiator  to  Komom,  Gorgey 
very  readily  assented  to  these  con- 
ditions, which  left  him  in  posaesakn 
of  all  his  powers  of  miBcnief.  fie 
promised  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
new  commander-in-chief,  but  be 
knew  how  to  distinguish  between 
his  promise  and  its  performance. 
He  was  again  requir^  to  mardi 
his  troops  to  Pesth.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  he  assembled  a  coimeil 
of  war,  and  proposed  to  lead  the 
army  to  the  lake  Balaton.  Hub 
plan  was  so  diametrically  rapoeed 
to  the  real  interests  of  the  Hunga- 
rian cause,  that  the  generala,  and 
especially  Klapka  and  Na^  San* 
dor,  more  than  suspected  hia  secret 
intentions. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  temper 
of  mind  of  these  ^patriots,'  and  espe- 
cially of  General  Sjapka,that  in  spite 
of  this  tardy  suspicion  he  conaented 
to  support  the  traitor's  manoeuvre. 
He  confesses  that  after  the  battle 
of  Baab,  Gorgey  'dropped  his 
mask,'  and  that  but  a  thm  veil  of 
secresy  was  thrown  over  his  intentkm 
of  mairing  a  disgraceful  surrender. 
The  word  negotiation  was  at  that 
time  openly  mentioned  in  Goreey's 
camp ;  his  fear  of  victory,  ana  nit 
desire  either  to  abandon  the  Gover- 
nor or  to  entice  him  to  hia  head. 
rrters  were  so  apparent,  and  the 
ger  which  these  criminal  intrigues 
threatened  to  the  country  was  so 
great,  that  General  Klapka  and  hia 
fellow-generals  would  have  been 
justdfiea  in  arrogating  to  themselTeB 
that  power  which  the  Governor 
Kossuth  dared  not  exert.  Bat 
George  Klapka,  whose  '  Boman  cha- 
racter' consented  to  a  disgraoeliil 
conspiracy  against  General  Dem- 
binski,  was  lar  too  conscientious  to 
act  openly  against  the  man  whom, 
on  his  own  confession,  he  knew  aa  a 
ttaitor.  Inexperienced,  indolent* 
vain,  and  withal  thoroughly  selfiah, 
he  played  a  double  game,  and  sought 
to  be  me  favourite  and  confidant  of 
the  two  rival  powers,  to  profit  by 
ihe  success  or  to  save  himself  from 
the  ruin  of  either.  He  conspired 
against  Dembinski  because  that  offi- 
cer exposed  his  ignorance  and  irreso- 
lution; he  shnuSc  from  taking  the 
Governor's  part  against  Gorgey  be- 


*  See  Klapka'B  War  in  Hwnqctry,  vol  i.  p.  150. 
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cause  lie  was  afraid  of  his  stem  com- 
rade, and  because  that  comrade's 
scheme  might  possibly  be  attended 
with  success.  Not  a  thought  was 
giYen  to  his  suffering  country^  and 
the  cause  for  which  thousands  of 
her  sons  courted  death.  Once, 
and  once  only,  did  Xlapka  attempt 
to  obey  the  Grovemor's  orders,  by 
despatching  Greneral  Nagy  Sandor 
witn  a  corps  to  Waitzen.  This  was 
done  by  stealth,  and  the  measure 
was  revoked  and  the  troops  recalled 
the  moment  Gorgey  intimated  his 
displeasure  at  this  '  contempt  of  his 
autnority.'  The  services  of  the 
largest  and  best  appointed  army  were 
lost  to  the  cause  of  Hungary  at  the 
very  time  when  those  services  were 
most  needed.  Above  40,000  troops 
and  209  pieces  of  artillery  were, 
throughout  one-half  of  the  campaign, 
locked  up  in  the  entrenched  camp  of 
Komom,  while  the  smaller  corps,  in 
other  parts  of  Hungary,  were  left  to 
contend  with  the  overwhebningnum- 
bers  of  the  Hussian  army.  Such  an 
intrigue  could  have  but  one  result. 
The  arms  of  the  Hungarians  had 
during  aU  this  time  been  victo- 
rious in  Transylvania,  and  in  the 
south,  where  Bem  and  Perczel,  men 
devoted  to  the  cause,  commanded. 
The  fortress  of  Arad  had  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  Grovemor's 
troops,  and  the  corps  which  had  con- 
ducted the  siege  was  a  welcome  and 
indeed  a  necessarv  addition  to  the 
forces  in  the  South.  But  the  weak 
point  of  the  Hungarian  defences,  the 
Gallician  frontier,  where  Dembinski 
and  afterwards  Visocki  commanded 
a  small  corps  of  12,000  men,  was  left 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
Russians,  who,  advancing  by  slow 
and  cautious  marches,  forced  the 
defiles  of  the  Car^thians,  occupied 
Eperies,  Kashau,  Miskolcz,  overran 
the  plains  of  the  Theiss  and  entered 
Debreczin  on  the  3rd  of  July.  The 
combined  Austrian  and  JEtussian 
armies  at  Baab,  meanwhile,  dis- 
covered that  the  forces  at  Komom 
required  but  to  be  watched,  no^  op- 
posed, and  after  the  battle  at  Komom, 
treneral  Haynau  thought  himself 
justified  in  detaching  a  strong  corns 
m  the  direction  of  Pesth.  On  the 
day  that  the  Bussians  entered  De- 
breczin the  head-quarters  of  the 
Austrian  commander-in-chief  were 
at  Babolna. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Hungarian 


capital  began  at  this  time  to  despair 
of  the  war.  They  were  assured 
that  the  army  at  Komom  remained 
unconquered,  and  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  to  conceal  from  them  the 
advances  of  the  Imperialist  armies. 
But  the  evil  news  oozed  out.  Be- 
sides, their  nights  were  disturbed  by 
the  hollow  rumbling  of  artillery  and 
heavy  waggons,  which  betrayed  the 
clandestine  removal  of  the  archives 
and  stores.  Hence  the  greatest 
confusion  prevailed.  The  K>oks  of 
the  people  were  anxious  and  care- 
worn ;  many  took  to  flight.  False 
rumours  were  flying  about  in  all 
directions.  Some  of  the  populace 
assembled  in  tumultuous  meetings ; 
others  sought  to  liberate  the  A,us- 
trian  prisoners  of  war.  Cries  of 
'  Treason !'  filled  the  air.  The  go- 
vernment was  compelled  by  threats 
of  extreme  measures  of  severity  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  an  insurrec- 
tion. 

The  Grovemor  himself  prepared  to 
leave  Festh.  His  personal  property 
was  removed  to  Szolnok.  His  own 
departure  was  fixed  for  the  2nd  of 
July.  He  wished  to  leave  the  city 
secretly,  but  the  news  transpired, 
much  against  his  will.  Before  the 
carriage  drew  up  at  his  door,  the 
square  was  fillea  with  people,  who 
were  anxious  to  witness  his  depar- 
ture. Thus  discovered,  his  plans 
were  changed.  He  issued  from  his 
palace  in  simple  dress,  with  the  cross 
of  St.  Stephen  slung  round  his  neck, 
preceded  by  three  bishops,  bearing 
crosses  and  banners,  and  surrounded 
by  his  adjutants,  one  of  whom  bore 
the  standard  of  Hungary.  After 
him  came  his  guards.  The  people 
cheered  the  procession  as  it  emerged 
from  the  gateway,  and  proceedea  to 
the  great  cross  in  the  square.  The 
'  Governor  stopped  at  the  cross,  and 
knelt  down.  The  people  knelt 
with  him.  After  this  act  of  devo- 
tion, Mr.  Kossuth  assured  them 
that  the  Magyar  Isten,  the  Grod  of 
Hungary,  who  protected  them  in  the 
battles  of  Hatvan  and  Kapolna, 
would  not  now  withdraw  his  protec- 
tion from  his  people.  The  Gro- 
vemor's aspect,  nis  anxious,  care- 
worn features,  and  the  impressive 
tones  of  his  voice,  sufBced  to  fill  the 
populace  with  a  transport  of  grief 
and  enthusiasm.  Those  who  but  a 
few  days  before  provoked  his  threkts 
of  courts-martial  and  wholesale  fit' 
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mUades,  now  roahed  forwsrd  to 
embrace  and  Idfls  Iub  knees  and  feet, 
snd  even  the  stones  on  which  his 
foot  had  trod.  He  told  them  to  be 
of  good  cheer  and  promised  a  speedy 
rel^m.  Crowds  of  people  followed 
bim,  bewailing  their  own  lot  and  his, 
as  the  carnages  droye  slowly  away. 
Bnt  few  of  the  male  population 
stayed  behind.  They  left,  partly 
from  patriotism,  and  partly  from 
fear  or  the  rengeance  of  the  Ans- 
trians.  Abont  a  -week  afterwards 
the  two  capitals  of  Buda  and  Pesth 
were  occupied  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Austrian  army.  The 
commander,  General  Haynau,  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  told  the 
innabitants  of  Festh  that  he  would 
make  them  responsible  '  one  for  all, 
and  all  for  one,'  and  that  their  lires 
and  properties  were  forfeited  in  ex- 
piation of  their  crimes.  Their  city 
Dore  the  traces  of  a  first  chastise- 
ment; if  they  provoked  him,  he 
would  turn  it  into  a  heap  of  ruin 
and  ashes,  a  monument  of  their 
treason  and  his  revenge.  To  make 
ihese  menaces  the  more  impressive, 
he  reminded  tiie  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  of  his^hievements'at  Bres- 
cia. The  Jews  of  Pesth,  who  had 
throughout  supported  the  Hungarian 
government,  were  mulcted  in  a  sum 
of  1,500,000  florins. 

The  Governor  of  Hungary,  mean- 
while, had  removed  the  seat  of  what 
was  left  to  him  of  power  to  Czegled, 
and  afterwards  to  Szegedin.  He 
made  strenuous  but  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  attract  Grdrgey  and  his 
army  in  defence  of  the  capital.  Mes- 
aenger  was  sent  after  messen^, 
order  followed  upon  order,  but  with- 
out result.  Mr.  Kossuth's  entrea- 
ties, and  the  orders  of  Greneral 
MeszaroB,  were  addressed  to  General 
Klapka,  but  while  that  officer  la- 
mented his  inability  to  meet  the 
governor's  wishes,  he  consented  to 
support  Grdrgey's  plan  of  dividing 
the  army  at  £omom  into  two  ooips, 
of  which  the  weaker,  under  Klapka, 
was  destined  to  guard  the  fortress, 
while  the  flower  of  the  army,  under 
Gorgev's  command,  was  to  march 
away,  for  a  purpose  whichat  that  time 
wasasecret  to  those  only  wheaffeoted 
to  admire  Gorgev's  brutality  as  in- 
dependence, his  mntic  waywardness 
as  chivalrous  daring,  and  his  secresy 
as  a  certain  indication  of  a  deep  and 
bnDiant  plan  for  the  restoration  of 


the  fortunes  of  the 
ral  Klapka,  who  had  followed  hk 
career  uiroughout,  who  knew  *  the 
intensity  of  me  hatred'  he  bore  to 
Kossuth,  and  who  was  perfectly 
aware  of  Grdrgey's  contempt  for  tlie 
national  cause  and  army,  could  not 
for  one  moment  doubt  the  result  of 
an  expedition  which  he  nevertheleaa 
volunteered  to  support  Onthelllk 
of  July  an  attempt  was  made  to 
break  through  the  allied  Inqierialiat 
armies  on  the  right  bank  of  liho 
Danube.  Klapka  commanded,  and 
Gorgey,  who  pleaded  his  wound,  re- 
mained a  spectator  of  tiie  b^tle, 
which  ended  with  the  retreat  of  the 
Hungarians.  The  loss  on  either 
side  amounted  to  about  1500  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Hunga- 
rian troops  fought  with  the  greaiesi 
heroism:  their  defeat  was  the reanlt 
of  the  want  of  discipline  on  the  pact 
of  the  leaders  of  the  various  oorpa. 
Each  division  of  their  army  seeoMd 
to  fight  on  its  own  account.  Them 
was  no  concert  in  their  attack,  no 
combination  in  their  movements,  no 
co-operation  in  their  reti^at. 

Two  days  afterwaxds*  on  the  13t]i. 
-of  July,  General  Kli^ka  ccMnmanded 
another  attack  upon  the  Auatnaa 
forces  on  the  right  bank  of  tite 
Danube;  and  Gorgey,  who  had 
CTossed  to  the  left  buik  of  that 
river,  commenced  his  &teful  ex- 
pedition into  the  interior  of  Hun* 
ra^,  by  marching  upon  the  eity  of 
Waitzen.    He  had  gained  his  ob- 

1'ect.  For  more  than  fourteen  days 
LC  had  thwarted  the  movements  of 
the  national  armies,  enabled  the 
Brussians  to  invade  the  country  6om 
Gallicia,  and  to  occupy  almost  aU 
ihe  important  cities  oi  the  kingdom. 
Their  armies  occupied  the  coontrj 
from  Debreczin  to  Waitaen.  Diey 
met  him  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 
and  defeated  him.  He  turned  aside, 
and  marched  upon  Miakols  and 
Toku,  closely  pursued,  with  his  raacw 
guard  engitfed  in  frequent  akir- 
mishes,  and  negotiating  all  the 
whil^.  His  famous  relveat  was  n 
brilliant  piece  of  mihtary  acting  £pom 
beginning  to  end.  The  Buaaian  ar- 
mies never  lost  sight  of  him.  Bnt 
they  took  care  not  to  press  uoon  hta 
heels.  The  quarters  which  ne  left 
each  morning,  were  in  the  evening 
oecupied  by  the  staff  of  Prinoe  Pae- 
kiewich.  More  than  once  the  Boa- 
sian  commander  might  have  oradied 
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liim  between  two  eom.  On  other 
•occasions,  Gt>rgev  mignt  lutye  tamed 
-on  and  defeated  hk  pursner.  Bus- 
sian  officers  passed  nis  outposts  in 
the  erenings,  and  retumea  before 
the  break  <»  day.  The  negotiati<»s 
•were  eyidentlj  not  confined  to  his 


own  fiite  and  tiiat  of  his  army. 
His  ambition  grow  with  his  successt 
and  the  fate  of  Hungary  was  decided 
when  he  wun  appeared  on  the 
scene  and  ottered  to  co-operate  with 
the  national  armies. 


AUTOBIOGEAPHT  OF  CAPTAIN  DIGBY  GBAND. 

Ghapteb'XI. 

THE  BUBTmO  BBTSILLEE-^  CBACK  XBET  IH  'THE  SHIBSS' — K  VATnSBJX  MASTER  OT 
HODNDS— 'THE  DBYIL  TAKE  THE  HOmifOST' — A  WOEKXAIT  AT  THE  TRADE — THE 
WATER-CURE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  'FIRST  FLTOHT* — ^VAUIiTING  AMBTTIOH 
THAT  0*ERLEAFS  ITSELF — TlS  THE  PACE  THAT  KILUS — ^WBO-WHOOP ! 


AMONGST  all  the  heathen  gods 
and  ^ddesses  to  whom  we  sacri- 
ficed so  hberally  at  Haverley,  M<ff- 
pheus  was  the  only  one  that  could 
with  reason  complain  of  systematic 
neglect.  Diana  we  worshipped  most 
perseTermgly  during  the  day ;  Bac- 
chus could  boast  a  phalanx  of  un- 
flinching votaries  in  the  evening,  for 
who  might  resist  Sir  Peregrine's  dry 
champagne,  or  pass  untasted  by  the 
alky  twenty-five,  with  a  '  magnum' 
of  which  Soames,  «io  unworthy  re- 
presentative of  ilie  wine-god,  ap- 
peared punctually  eveiy  Quarter  of 
an  hour  r  Norwas  Venus  forgotten; 
when  mirth,  music,  singing,  and 
0earti  in  the  drawing-room,  with  an 
occasional  impromptu  dance  as  mid- 
night approached,  showed  how  wil- 
lingly we  yielded  ourselves  to  her 
rosy  fetters.  But  for  the  god  of 
sleep,  we  professed,  one  and  ul,  but 
little  regard ;  the  only  time  at  which 
be  seemed  to  vindicate  his  power 
bdng  that  too-fleeting  twenty 
minutes  which  elapsed  between  tli^ 
summons  of  one's  vigilant  domestic, 
and  the  nsinfdl  efiort  so  dreaded 
by  the  sluggard,  termed  '  getting 
out  of  bed.' 

I  could  have  sworn  on  the  morniaff 
4rfter  the  ball,  that  my  repose  had 
only  lasted  five  minutes — a  brilliant 
Ave  minutes  truly,  illumined  as  it 
was  by  Hie  image  of  my  affianced 
flora,  when  my  uncompromising 
•servant  entered  the  room,  under  a 
burden  of  hot  water,  dean  linen^ 
top-booto  and  spurs,  and  snowy  ap- 
jphanoes  thereto  belonging,  wherem 
it  was  my  intention  to  over-ride  as 
mudi  as  possible  tiie  Hark-HoUoa 
hounds,  advertised  to  '  meet'  <m  that 
dav  at  Haverley  HalL  Oh  the  de- 
iigAt  of  that  mat  moment  of  oodp 


sciousness,  ere  I  could  gather  &om 
my  scattered  faculties  what  it  was 
tfaiat  made  my  heart  bound  so  lightly 
in  my  bosom! — the  first  dawning 
of  '  we  sober  certainty  of  waldng 
bliss,'  worth  all  the  ^ams  ever  vet 
sent  by  Proserpine  through  her 
'  ivory  gate.'  Could  mortal  man 
be  happier  than  I  was  on  that  au»- 
picious morning?  Debts, difficulties^ 
and  annoyances  were  all  forgotten ; 
if  I  thought  <^  Zoe,  it  was  but  with 
a  twinge  of  reproach  which  enhanced 
the  joy  succeeding  so  momentary  a 
pang.  Flora  was  mine!  Such  a 
thought  alone  was  sufficient  to  fill 
my  mental  atmosphere  with,  sun- 
shme,  nor  was  it  an  unpleasing 
under-CQirent  of  ideas  that  I  was 
that  day  to  ride  a  capital  horse,  with 
as  cracK  a  pack  of  hounds  as  England 
could  produce.  The  original  young 
thorough-bred  one,  whose  tuitionfirst 
brought  about  that  interview  with 
old  Burgooet  which  obtained  for 
me  a  commission  in  Her  Majesty's 
service,  was  now  an  experiencedt^ 
steady,  and  very  capital  huntei 


A  matchlesi  steed  though  somewhat  old^ 
Ihx>mpt  in  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 

And  in  honour  of  the  firiendly  old 
general,  denominated '  SirBen jamin.' 
Such  '  a  mount'  was  in  itself  an  an- 
ticipation of  success,  and  who  that 
remembers  the  ideal  laurels  which 
'  going  well'  through  '  a  fine  run* 
confers  upon  the  brow  of  imaginative 
twenty-one,  will  refuse  to  sympathize 
with  my  feelings  of  exhilaration  and 
excitement,  as  1  descended  the  stairs 
to  partake  of  that  merriest  of  meals, 
a  hunting-breakfast ! 

The  par^  were  assembled  when 
I  entered  the  dining-room,  and  my 
being  five  minutes  later  tfasA  the 
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rest  called  down  upon  me  many  a 
jeering  reproof  for  my  *  dissipated 
London  habits.'  The  ladies  were 
all  present,  haying  expressed  their 
intention  of  seeing  as  much  fun  as 
possible  from  the  carriages,  under 
the  guidance  of  Sir  Peregrine,  who 
for  uie  first  time  was  unable  to  join 
*  the  field'  on  horseback;  Julia  Batt 
was  yeij  anxious  to  hare  ridden, 
but  th6  Reverend  Amos,  who  de- 
spised all  sports  but  shooting,  and 
thought  hunting  very  dangerous — 
wouldnothear  of  such  aperformance. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  narental 
objections,  Tom  Spencer  would  never 
have  seen  as  well  as  he  did  one  of  the 
finest  runs  that  ever  t<x)k  place  over 
that  country.  How  the  young  lady 
looked  in  a  hat,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say ; 
but  judging  from  what  she  was  in  a 
certain  pii^  bonnet,  I  should  ima- 
gine her  riding-costume  must  have 
made  her  fascinating  and  piquanie 
to  a  degree.  Poor  Vm  ^ncer! 
Sundry  neighbours  dropped  in  ere 
the  hounds  arrived,  to  pay  Hieir 
•morning  salutations  to  my  father, 
or  to  tuk  over  the  previous  evening, 
and  its  events  past  and  to  come, 
with  that  sort  of  retrospective  scan- 
dal that  makes  half  the  pleasure  of 
a  ball  in  the  country.  Stained  red- 
coats dotted  the  steps  at  the  hall- 
door  ;  «nd  booted  gentlemen,  whose 
nerves  required  a  littlebradng  before 
enoountermg  our  Haverley  fences, 
straggled  into  the  house  fbr  a  small 
gbiss  of  cherry-brandy,  after  their 
gallop  to  covert.  l5raggled  and 
pantmg  hacks  were  bein^  Ted  away, 
whilst  silent  sharp-lookmg  grooms 
were  using  their  own  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs to  remove  eveir  speck  or 
stain  that  might  mar  the  glossy  coats 
of  those  powerful  high-bred  hunters 
tiiey  had^brought  so  carefully  to  the 
place  of  meeting. 

*  Here  they  comel — here  they 
come!  oh,  how  pretty,'  exclaim 
the  ladies ;  and  '  On,  you  darlings !' 
chimes  in  the  enthusiastic  Miss  Mtt, 
as  the  clean  and  various-coloured 
pack  are  seen  trotting  on  to  the 
lawn;  where,  grouping ^emselves 
round  their  huntsman,  they  take  up 
a  highly  picturesque  position  in  fit>nt 
of  the  nouse.  ISo  protnnrial  estab- 
lishment is  that  of  the  Hark-Hol- 
loa  hounds.  In  all  its  various  gra- 
dations, from  the  noble  master  down 
to  the  feeder's  assistant^  'pace'  is 
indeliUy  stamped  upon  every  in- 


dividual, eyery  article  connected  witb 
the  kennels. 

Joy,  thehuntsman,  asnake-headed, 
vnry,  active  man,  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  a  first-rate  horseman, 
looked  as  game  and  undeniable  as 
the  two  thorough-bred  ones  provided 
to  carry  him  thioughthe  day.  Quick* 
ness  or  thought  and  action,  enennr 
of  mind  and  body  were  impersonated 
in  WiU  Partridge,  his  first  whip, 
a  man  whom  nature  mnst  haye 
framed  for  the  express  office  he  fiJled 
so  well.  No  anatomist  could  yenture 
to  doubt  that  those  limbs  were  made 
on  purpose  for  the  boots  and 
breeches  which  fitted  them  so  won* 
derfully;  and  the  general  opinion 
amongst  ourselves  was  tiliat  Will 
must  nave  been  bom  in  those  sport- 
ing appliances.  Nimrodwas  doubt- 
less an  adept  in  all  the  practices 
of  the  chase,  but  I  question  if  !Nim- 
rod,  though  moimted  on  Pegasas, 
the  greatest  flyer  on  record — ay* 
evenliad  Mercuir  lent  him  the  use 
of  his  heels,  could  have  dipped  awar 
to  the  '  down-wind'  end  of  a  wooa- 
land,  and  when  there  bored  throng 
the  blacky  and  bitterestthom-fenee 
that  ever  staked  a  hunter,  with  half 
the  ease  or  half  the  rapidity  of  Tom 
Prince — ^whose  duty  it  was,  as  second 
whip,  to  enforce  upon  the  younger 
members  of  the  padk  the  prcmnetr 
of  their  '  harkmg  forwud  and 
'  getting  together,'  and  the  necessity 
of  abstaining  ent^ly  from  'hare.' 

Woe  to  the  riotous  'puppy  that 
should  indiscreetly  proclami  his 
discovery  of  the  forbidden  firoit. 
Tom's  tnong  was  indeed  '  swift  to 
smite,  and  never  to  spare ;'  and  it 
was  quite  unneoessarr  to  request 
that  functionazy  to  '  ride  at  him  and 
cut  him  in  two,'  so  rapioly  did  snm- 
mary  nunishment  follow  the  eager 
culprit  s  offence.  The  houndb  thon- 
selves  were  level  in  size,  and  faolt- 
less  in  frame  and  symmetry;  their 
condition  was  perfect,  as  was  shown 
bytheirquick  earnest  movements  and 
tne  bloom  upon  their  skins;  some 
of  the  old  school  mi^t  have  thought 
them  a  littie  too  light,  but  even  sack 
critical  veterans  must  have  confessed 
that  they  looked '  all  over  like  goii^.' 
Hie  horses  were  well-bred,  powewul 
animals,  unosuaUy  sound,  and  wiftli 
action  that  promised  jumping  cans* 
bilities  to  take  them  over  tkai 
strongly-enclosed  coontzj.  AH  ike 
minor  appliances  were  m  keeping 
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irith  'the  more  important  items  of 
the  establishment ;  and  though  List, 
not  least,  the  noble  master  himself, 
a  perfect  specimen  of  his  dass,  the 
iiigh-bred  English  gentleman,  was 
eyery  inch  a  sportsman.  Look  at 
him  now,  as  he  comes  galloping  np, 
a  little  late ;  for  a  seat  in  Parliament 
entails  its  duties  as  well  as  its  ad- 
▼antages,  and  letters  must  be  an- 
swered, even  though  a  field  of  eager 
horsemen  may  be  kept  waiting  dy 
the  delay.  Ijook  at  him  now,  with 
his  manly  open  bearing,  his  fine 
athletic  form,  the  flush  of  health 

Xn  his  cheek,  and  the  sparkle  of 
^  Mure  in  his  eye,  as  with  frank 
courtesy  and  hearty  good-humour 
he  excWges  greetiilgs^with  one  and 
ail,  from  the  stately  peer  to  the  burly 
yeoman,  ere  he  rides  into  the  middle 
of  the  pack,  who  with  fawning 
countenances  and  waying  stems 
welcome  that  well-known  yoice, 
and  say  if  Lord  Sasperdale  is  not 
the  beau  ideal  of  what  a  master  of 
hounds  should  be.  Joy  touches  his 
cap,  glad  to  see  him  at  last,  for  now 
we  shall  begin.  My  lord  exchanges 
his  hack  for  his  hunter — a  powerml, 
thorough-bred  chestnut,  that  it  is  not 
eyery  man  who  could  ride,  but  who 
when  handled  by  a  workman  can 
show  '  how  fields  are  crossed,*  At 
4hat  signal,  there  is  a  general  moye, 
and  in  the  midst  of  fid^etting  horses, 
mutual  greetings,  and  much  cigar 
smoke,  the  hounds  trot  away  to  draw 
Hayerley  Gorse. 

*  How  are  you,  Digbyi  my  boy  P' 
bursts  on  my  ear  in  well-remembered 
tones;  and  turning  sharply  round, 
I  recognised  my  old  friend  Uartouch 
— ^the  last  person  I  expected  to  see 
at  that  particular  moment.  Hearty 
was  our  mutual  greeting,  and  many 
were  the  inquiries  as  to  our 
doings — ^past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Oartouch  was  fond  of  hunting  as 
oyer,  and  haying  got  together  a  ca- 
pital stud,  was  now  commencing  the 
season  with  all  the  ardour  ana  en- 
thusiasm of  a  boy.  Saye  a  few  ad- 
ditional crow's-feet,  and  an  occasional 
line  of  silyer  in  the  glossy  black 
hair,  the  colonel  look^  as  young 
as  eyer;  and  although  he  coula 
not  then  haye  been  very  far  firom 
the  half  century,  his  nne  figure, 
graceful  seat,  and  daring  horseman- 
■hip,  would  haye  led  a  stranger  to 
aappose  he  was  still  considerably 
oa  the  sunny  side  of  middle  age — 


wheneyer   that   yery  oonyentional 
period  may  be  supposed  to  begin. 

'  There's  a  fox  m  that  gorse.  111 
take  my  oath,'  suddenly  exclaimed 
he,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  Canadian 
conversation,  in  which  we  had  got 
interested :  '  look  at  those  hounds, 
how  keen  they  are,'  he  added,  as 
one  after  another,  emerging  from  a 
krge  long  strip  of  open  wood,  which 
they  had  Deen  unsuccessfully  draw- 
ing, rushed,  with  ears  erect  and 
rismg  bristles,  towards  the  prickly 
covert.  '  Sir  Benjamin'  seemed  to 
partake  of  their  excitement,  for  he 
iidgetted  about,  snatched  impatiently 
at  his  bridle,  and  trembled  under  me 
almost  as  much  as  the  evergreen 
branches  which  were  shaking  above 
the  backs  of  the  busy  hounds.  '  Al- 
ways a  fox  at  Haverley,'  said  Lord 
Easperdale,  as  he  galloped  by  to  call 
some  foot-people  off  from  a  highly- 
commanding  position  they  had  token 
up,  exactly  against  the  spot  at  which 
the  wily  anmial  was  likely  to  go 
away.  Even  while  he  spoke,  a 
clear  sonorous  holloa  rang  through 
the  air,  and  though  I  crammed  the 
spurs  -into  'Sir  Benjamin,'  and 
rattled  him  down  the  middle  ride  of 
the  covert  at  a  pace  which  would 
have  made  some  race-horses  look 
foolish,  I  only  reached  the  other 
end  in  time  to  see  the  hounds  pour- 
ing like  a  cataract  over  a  high 
staken-bound  fence,  which  crested 
the  opposite  eminence,  accompanied 
by  the  faint  and  unnecessary  '  too- 
too'  with  which  Joy  indulged  him- 
self on  his  horn,  and  the  nutter  of 
'  my  lord's'  coat-tails,  as  he  disap- 
peared on  the  further  side  of  the 
fence.  'Now  for  it,'  I  thought — 
'  there  will  be  a  rare  scent  over  Ha- 
verley pastures,  and  he  must  cross 
the  vale  after  that ;  by  Jove,  we  are 
in  for  a  tickler!'  as  I  caught  fast 
hold  of  Sir  Benjamin's  head,  and 
sinking  the  wind  a  little,  to  make 
up  for  the  badness  of  my  start,  put 
an  awkward  '  hog-backed'  stile  and 
a  fairish  ox-fence  between  myself 
and  the  crowd,  who  as  usual 
rushed  violently  into  the  gate-ways, 
where  they  herded  in  inextricable 
confusion.  My  manoeuvre  answered 
admirably,  for  ere  another  field 
was  crossed  the  hounds,  turning  at 
right  angles  down  the  fence,  enabled 
me  to  get  alongside  of  them,  and 
short  as  was  the  distance  we  had 
yet  come,  the  pace  at  which  they 
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weare  going  gave  me  ample  room  to 
look  about  me.  Ther  were  stream* 
ing  like  a  meteor,  ana  running  per- 
fectly mute,  80  that  after  the  row 
and  turmoil  created  by  the  tramp- 
ling crowd  from  which  I  had  just 
escaped,  all   seemed  silent  as  the 

fraye.  On  the  rijght  was  Joy,  still 
om  in  huid,  skimming  the  large 
fences  like  a  swallow  on  the  wing, 
whilst,  stride  for  stride,  and  leap  for 
leap,  Cartouch  was  riding  by  his 
aide,  sitting  down  in  his  si&dle,  and 
handling  the  powerful  bay  horse 
under  him  in  the  most  masteBJy 
manner.  On  the  left,  and  a  little 
in  adyance  of  these  waa  Lord  Bas- 
perdale,  going  straiglit  as  a  line,  in 
his  ownr  qmet,  determmed  war, 
swerying  neitiier  to  neht  nor  left, 
for  gate  or  gap,  but  tiudng  eyery- 
thing  as  it  came,  and,  to  use  a  for- 
cible expression,  apparently  'glued 
to  the  hounds/  A  loud  crack  from 
a  broken  rail  made  me  look  behind, 
to  see  Tom  Spencer  just  save  a  fall, 
as  he  landed  in  the  field.  He  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  was  in  such 
a  hurry  he  did  not  like  to  '  shut  off 
the  steiim,'  as  he  called  it,  by  collect- 
ing his  horse  for  the  effort,  and  the 
pace  carried  him  through  four  strong 
ban  as  if  they  had  been  paper.  A 
momentaiT '  hoyer,'  which  one  could 
hardly  call  a  check,  and  another  turn 
to  tiie  left  showed  me  some  ten  or 
twelye  more  men,  in  red,  black,  and 
ffreen,  who  although  not  quite  so 
forward  as  oursenres  were  still 
going  gallantly  with  the  hounds, 
whilfft  a  loose  grey  horse,  with 
streaming  rein  and  flapping  stirrup- 
leathers,  who  seemed  detennined  to 
see  as  much  of  the  fun  aa  he  could, 
now  that  he  had  got  rid  of  his  en- 
enmbrance,  completed  the  picture  of 
which  I  obtained  a  momentary 
ghmpse.  It  was  but  for  a  moment, 
aa  I  nad  soon  enough  to  do  again,  to 
keep  my  own  phice.  Although  my 
horse  wsa  fast  as  the  wind,  comd  get 
oyer  anything  a  quadruped  might 
jump,  and  in  condition  waa  fit  to 
zun  for  the  Derby,  yet,  with  all 
these  adyantsges,  and  no  great 
weight  upon  his  back,  the  deep 
ridge  and  furrow,  the  wet  holding 
aoiTof  Hayerley  pastures,  large  en- 
eloBures  of  firom  50  to  100  acres,  to- 
gether with  thick  black-thorn  fences^ 
sometimes  adorned  with  two  ditches, 
and  oceaaionalljr  fortified  by  a  strong 
oak  rail,  gaye  him,  dipper  aa  he  waa, 


quite  enough  to  do  at  the  extra  psee 
created  by  that  good  scentmg 
ground.  I  fancy  none  of  us  re- 
gretted the  delay,  when  a  ploaghsd 
field,  just  in  front  of  Wateney  Ash- 
bank,  brought  hounds  and  hones  to 
a  check,  and  afforded  a  little  breath- 
ing-time, sadly  required  by  the 
latter. 

'  What  a  capital  thing,'  said  Gar- 
touch  ;— '  such  a  country.' 

'  The  fastest  fifteen  mmutes  I  enar 
saw  in  my  life,'  remarked  Lord  Baa- 
perdale,  pulling  out  his  watch;  to 
which  Tom  Spencer  added,  aa  ha 
jumped  off  for  one  moment  to  relieve 
his  panting  steed,  'We  haye  not 
done  yetTl'll  bet  my  future  biahop- 
rick  lie's  oyer  the  yale,  and  we  ahill 
haye  'the  Souelch'  to  n^tiate^ 
twenty  feet  or  water  and  rotten 
banks!' 

Sure  enough  Joy  hit  off  his  fox 
in  his  own  nusterly  manner,  at  the 
^  further  end  of  the  Aah-bank,  and 
we  were  soon  cantering  down  the 
hill,  at  a  somewhat  reduced  rata 
and   oyer  an  easier  coun^.   Htf 
hounds,  who  had  proyed  to  ua  the 
pace  at  which  the;^  could  run,  now 
showing  to  admiration  the  doaeneif 
with  which  they  could  hunt ;  whilat 
far  in  the  distance,  amidst  the  vivid 
green  of  the  fertile  water-meadowy 
a  line  of  willqws  diadosed  the  wind- 
ing   course    of    the    remoraeltfi 
Squelch.  Deep,  silent,  and  alnggith 
as  the  waters  of  Lethe  is  that  fx* 
bidding  stream.     Many  a  gallant 
hunter  ha»cooled  his  reeldag  aidaa 
in  its  broad  waye,  and,  extricafced 
with   difficulty  by  a  team  of  tai 
fdlow-oreatures,  and  a  stout  oart- 
rope,  has  aoquirod  a  high-bred  dis- 
gust at  the  pure  dement  and  never 
deared  a  brook  again.    Hsay  ■> 
aspiring  youth,  whoee  yaalting  ub^ 
bition  would  acknowledge  ww 
difficulty  nor  danger,  has  here  b^ 
tiaed    the    unpaid-for    coat,  apa 
drenched  to  wretchednesa  the  vaa- 
gloriouB  leathers;   while  Bisnj  * 
cautious  yeteran  writhes  undar  t 
twinge  of  sympathetic  lumbago  ii 
he  r^als  hia  ill-adyised  attempt  » 
ford     the     treacherous     Sqnd^^ 
Bridles,  stirrup-irons,  8pan>vl^ 
and  cigar-cases, — how  maay^**^ 
Bures  lurk  concealed  in' those  J'JJJJ 
of  obliyion ;  and  who  €•*****  ^ 
how  many  more  they  may  o^**?rr 
eyer,  ere  that  gloomy  day>  affg 
long  may  it  be  oefemd,  iw&  v* 
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last  who-whoop  aliaU  sound  oyer  the 
decline  of  fox-hunting,  and  merry 
England — ^merry  then  no  more — 
sbau  see  her  sole  remaining  pack  of 
hounds  vanish  before  the  imoom- 
nronusing  approach  of  an  iron  a^ge. 
In  the  meantime,  the  pace  is  im- 
proving:  we  are  all  once  more  in 
<mr.Ag;  the  old  graB8  on  which 
we  have  again  got  is  sound  and 
springy;  and  the  horses,  as  may 
be  supposed,  completely  sobered. 
There  are  ten  men  with  the  hounds, 
and  of  these  three  are  showing  un- 
mistakable symptoms  of  having  had 
'  enough.'  Uartouch  has  got  a  dirty 
ooat,  althoup^h  he  is  unwilling  to 
confess  the  fill,  which  no  one  seems 
to  hare  witnessed.  Lord  Basper- 
dale  is  still  slightly  in  advance  of  us; 
and  Sir  Benjamin  is  striding  away 
under  me,  as  only  thorough-bred 
horses  can  go,  when  subjected  to 
severe  and  sustained  exertion.  Joy 
is  sailine  along,  never  taking  his  eye 
off  his  noun£,  and  leaving  eveif - 
thing  but  the  dioice  of  pace  to  lus 
horse,  who  repays  such  unlimited 
confidence  by  domff  his  best  The 
scent  is  so  good  that  a  huntsman 
has  to  interfere  but  little,  and  ours 
has  given  us  a  specimen  of  his  skill 
at  jGh-bank,  which  proved  him  an 
adept  in  his  craft.  Thus  it  was 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  in- 
stinctive cunning  of  his  kind,  we 
were  still  upon  such  good  terms 
with  our  fox  as  promised  to  place 
him  in  hand  ere  he  could  reach 
the  distant  forest,  now  scarce  visible 
in  the  farhorison.  Just  one  field 
short  of  Watorlejr  Ash-bank, — a 
straggling  open  strip  of  plantation, 
that  seemea  to  be  annually  sub- 
jected to  the  axe, — ^the  hounds,  with 
a  dash  and  gallantry  inseparable 
firom  a  really  good  pack,  had  so  far 
overrun  the  scent,  that  when  with 
their  huntsman's  assistance  they 
a^ain  took  it  up,  it  was  in  a  direc- 
tion inclining  towards  the  line  they 
had  already  come.  With  the  rapi- 
dity of  lightning,  it  seemed  to  flash 
across  Joy's  nund  that  thev  were 
running  what  is  termed  '  heel ;'  that 
IS  to  say,  although  actually  upon  the 
track  of  the  animal  they  pursued,  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  wluch 
he  was  really  travelling,  and  oonse- 
quently  at  a  disadvantage  increasing 
with  every  yard.  Two  blasts  of  his 
hom,twocheer8  withhismdlow  voice, 
brought  the  well-disoiplined  and  sa- 


gacious body  about  his  hone's  heels, 
and  galloping  off  in  an  exactly  con« 
trary  direction,  towards  the  farther 
comer  of  the  sheltering  Ash-bank, 
he  drew  his  hounds  quietlv  across 
the  line,  and  taking  it  up  this  time 
the  right  way,  they  stooped  one 
and  all  to  the  scent,  congratulating 
each  other  with  a  merry  peal  on 
having  lost  so  little  time  or  oistance 
bjr  the  adroit  double  of  their  wary 
victim.  On  they  went,  downwards 
into  the  vale,  and  along  the  level 
meadows,  witii  an  increasing  speed 
tlut  sorely  taxed  the  powers  and, 
above  all,  the  training  of  our  steeds. 
And  now  there  is  a  holloa  firom  a 
labourer  far  across  the  brook  which 
we  are  so  rapidly  approaching,  and 
Cartouch,  whose  eye  rivals  a  hawk's 
in  keenness,  declares  he  sees  our  fox 
travellinff  steadily  across  yon  Isige. 
grass  fi^,  nearly  half  a  mile  ahead 
of  us.  I  take  a  strong  puU  at 
Sir  Benjamin,  reducing  mm  to  a 
moderate  canter,  for  the  hounds  un- 
hesitatinghrstreamdown  towards  the 
brook,  and  it  is  evident  that,  as  Tom 
Spencer  predicted,  we  must  chaige 
ihe  Squelch.  For  an  instant  they 
disappear,  as  though  the  earth  had 
swallowed  them,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment straining  up  the  opposite  bank» 
they  shake  tl^  wet  from  their  drag- 
gled coats,  and  throw  their  tongues 
m  joyous  concert,  as  they  sweep  on 
again.  Cartouch  and  Joy  are  radi^ 
for  the  spot  where  they  crossed 
always,  in  the  absence  of  other  land- 
marks, to  be  presumed  the  narrowest 
place  in  a  brook;  and  I  hear  the  ring 
of  their  stirrup-irons  as  they  fly  over 
it  tc^ether  and  abreast.  On  their 
left  Lord  Basperdale  charges  it  at  m 
fearful  place,  uereby  gaining  a  sli^t 
turn  upon  the  hounds;  and  clearing 
it  with  a  tremendous  effort,  rolls, 
man  and  horse,  into  the  field,  but  on 
the  right  ndSf  and  without  loss  of 
time  is  in  the  saddle  and  away  agaiiu 
I  glance  my  eye  rapidly  al<mg  the 
banks  to  select  my  place,  as  1  dare 
not  puU  '  Sir  Benjamin'  out  of  his 
stiide  to  follow  any  of  the  others, 
and  spying  a  sound  looking  take-o£^ 
under  a  tree,  steer  the  thorough* 
bred  one  towards  that  uncertain  spot. 
No  need  to  quicken  the  dd  horse's 
pace  as  he  nears  the  difficulty.  Many 
a  brook  has  he  got  over  gallantly, 
and  never  yet  hSa  he  been  in;  so  aa 
the  surface  gleaming  in  a  momentary 
sunbeam  catches  his  eye,  he  oooka 
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hu  small  ears,  and  pulling  sayagely 
at  his  bridlci  rashes  like  a  colt  un- 
broken towards  the  cavity,  and  lands 
gloriously  on  the  farther  side,  the 
waters  glancing  beneath  me  like  a 
cataract,  and  a  large  piece  of  the 
bank  cut  away  by  his  hind  legs, 
subsiding  dully  into  the  stream,  it 
waa  tou(3i  and  go,  but  he  recovered 
himself  at  the  moment  I  thought  we 
must  both  have  gone  backwards, 
and  with  a  snort  of  triumph,  laid 
him  down  again  to  his  work,  whilst  I 
said  to  myself  for  the  twentieth  time, 
'  Can  anything  be  so  like  flying  as 
riding  a  Wg^roverawide  pli^P' 
All  our  friends,  however,  were  not 
so  fortunate.  Six  or  seven  more 
j;allant  hearts  charged  it  unflinch- 
ingly— two  of  them  on  horses  so 
b^t  that  they  had  no  strength  to 
jump  or  to  refuse,  and  over  heaB  they 
went,  without  an  effort  to  save  them- 
selves. Two  got  safely  over  by  dint 
of  great  good  luck,  and  a  pitiless 
application  of  the  spurs ;  and  an- 
other, to  the  best  of  my  belief,  is 
there  *still.  The  Squelch  was  no 
child's  play  after  thirty  minutes 
from  Haverley  Gorse,  and  out  of  a 
large  field,  those  alone  whom  I  have 
mentioned  had  the  hardihood  to 
attempt  it.  The  rest  never  saw  a 
yard  of  the  run,  and  '  hold  their 
manhoods  cheap,'  wheh  this  famous 
day  is  mentioned,  a  day  never  to 
be  foi^otten  in  the  annab  of  the 
Hark-Solloa  hoimds.  Ten  minutes 
more  have  elapsed,  and  what  a 
change  has  come  over  the  scene. 
The  forest  is  no  longer  far  off, 
and  we  are  getting  into  a  wilder 
and  less  cultivated  country,  which, 
slightly  on  the  ascent,  becomes  less 
ana  less  favourable  to  our  horses. 
The  hounds  are  still  streaming  away, 
now  two  fields  ahead  of  us,  and  Joy's 
efforts  to  get  closer  produce  little 
result,  save  a  corresponding  whisk 
of  his  horse's  tail.  Lord  JoUwper- 
dale's  chestnut,  notwithstanding  two 
falls,  is  still  pretty  fresh,  while  the 
care  and  jud^ent  with  which  Gar- 
touch  is  ridmg  promises  to  enable 
him  to  last  some  time  longer.  The 
ground  is  deep,  the  fences  wide, 
tangled,  and  straggling ;  patches  of 
rushes  stud  the  ul-draned  fields, 
and  here  and  there  a  stunted  thorn 
or  blighted  fir-tree  affords  a  perch 
to  a  s^tary  carrion  crow,  or  jerk- 
ing magpie.  The  forest  is  looming 
in  our  tront,  a  long  black  belt  of  in- 


terminable wood,  and  for  (iie  forest 
we  are  pointing  straight  as  line  could 
be  drawn.  '  Sir  Benjamin'  is  still 
pulling,  and  I  willingly  deceive  my- 
self into  the  belief  that  he  is  yet 
quite  fresh.  Now  for  it!  This  is 
tne  time  to  shake  to  the  front*  and 
cut  down  three  of  the  best  riders 
England  can  produce.  I  urge  my 
horse  forward,  and  for  five  deucioiis 
minutes  I  am  alone  with  the  hounds ! 
Tom  Spencer  laying  hard  to  over- 
haul me,  the  more  experienced 
hands,  Cartouch,  Easperdale,  and 
Joy,  economizing  their  speed,  a 
field  behind  me,  with  Tom  working 
away  a  little  in  their  front;  one  more 
man,  a  parson,  three  fields  further 
off,  and  not  another  soul  to  be  seen 
anywhere.  The  hounds  still  running 
as  if  nothing  would  ever  stop  them. 
This  was  indeed  a  triumph;  and 
notwithstanding  '  Sir  B«ijami&*B* 
pitching  on  his  head  over  a  very 
moderate  fence,  and  getting  up  again 
in  a  sadly  incoherent  manner,  I 
would  take  no  warning,  and  croMed 
the  succeeding  enclosure,  a  black, 
deep,  boggy  sort  of  field,  with  unre- 
duced haste.  That  finished  him.  Tlie 
fence  at  the  further  end  was  thick 
and  strong,  the  ditch  towards  me 
deep,  though  narrow,  and  when  I 
felt  the  old  horse,  usually  so  eager 
and  elastic,  make  his  effort  as  thoi^^ 
he  cared  but  little  what  became  of 
him,  I  knew  how  the  event  must 
be.  We  hunff  for  a  few  seoonda 
entangled  in  the  strong  unyielding 
black-thorn,  struggled  m  vain  with 
the  sUppeiT  perpendicular  bank,  and 
as  the  riaer  glided  off  over  tilie 
shoulder,  his  horse  subsided  into 
the  ditch  upon  his  back,  horn,  whence 
his  four  iron-shod  feet  protmded 
pitiftdly  towards  the  heavens,  in  an 
attitude  of  helpless  supplication. 

'Cast,  I  see,'  said Xord  Baaper- 
dale,  as  he  went  by  me;  'he'll 
struggle  out  when  he  gets  his  wind." 

'  Can  I  help  you,  Sigby  P'  good- 
naturedly  asked.  Cartoucn  at  the 
same  moment,  on  my  other  side; 
not  that  he  waited  for  an  answer. 

Joy,  of  course,  was  too  intent  upon 
his  hoimds  to  take  any  notice  <^ 
aught  else  under  the  skies;  and 
although  Tom  Spencer  and  the 
clergyman,  whose  norses  were  both 
*  done  to  a  turn,'  woold  have  stopped 
to  render  me  any  assistance  in  war 
power,  I  waved  them  on  again  to- 
wards the  line  of  the  fast 
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chace.  ELrlit-and-forty  xninntes  by 
my  watch  Srom  the  find,  and  see,  the 
hounds  are  doubling  down  yon  old 
hedge-row,  two  fields  from  the  forest. 
«He  is  runmng  short  for  his  life; 
he  must  be  dei^  beat.  I  shall  see 
them  kill  him !'  I  stood  on  the  fatal 
bank  with  straining  eyes,  and  viewed 
the  hazy  forms  of  the  hounds  fleet- 
ing down  one  hedge-row  and  up 
another;  whilst  Joy,  here  urging  his 
unwillinfi:  steed  at  a  style,  mere 
blunda^ghimtbropgha«ip.etroye 
in  vain  to  reach  his  danings,  and 
share  with  them  their  well-earned 
triumph.  See!  he  is  off  his  horse 
and  amongst  them;  Easperdale  and 
Oartouch  Ibave  sprung  from  their 
saddles,  and  the  sighi^  November 
breeze  wafts  a  faint  wno- whoop  to 
my  expectant  ear.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, '  Sir  Benjamin/  awaking  from 


his  stupor,  extricates  himself  from 
his  awkward  position  by  a  tremen- 
dous effort,  and  a  series  of  those 
laughable  eymnastics  with  which  a 
horse  usuafiy  emerges  from  a  scrape, 
and  gives  himself  a  hearty  shake,  as 
if  to  ascertain  his  own  identity,  a 
fact  of  which,  judmng  hj  his  scared 
eye  and  distended  nostril,  he  seems 
by  no  means  sure.  Mounting  him 
and  jogging  ouietly  on,  three  or  four 
friendly  hana-gates  bring  me  up  in 
time  to  be  one  of  the  triumphant  six 
who  see  the  gallant  fox  broken  up 
after  a  run  of  fifty-five  minutes,  un- 
precedented for  pace  and  straight- 
ness,  nearly  eleven  miles  from  point 
to  point,  over  the  finest  counla'y  in 
England,  and  with  but  one  trimog 
check,  if  check  it  might  be  called,' 
from  find  to  finish !       •        •        • 


Chaftbb  xn. 
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To  an  unprejudiced  observer,  few 
performances  would  probably  appear 
so  thoroughly  uncomfortable  as  that 
of  a  long  and  weary  ride,  through 
lanes  ana  bye-ways,  knee-deep  m 
mud,  uponaturedhorse,  with  thesmall 
rain  that  so  often  accompanies  the 
dose  of  a  short  November  day, 
drizzling  in  one's  face,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  the  already  dubious  twi- 
light becoming  pitch  dark  hours 
before  it  can  he  possible  to  reach 
one's  home.  The  nunter,  conscious 
of  having  done  his  duty,  and  know- 
ing by  experience  how  often  the 
length  of  his  homeward  journey  is 
most  unfairly  proportioned  to  the 
severity  of  his  previous  exertions, 
jogs  on  in  a  delioerate  sort  of  com- 
promise between  trotting  and  walk- 
ing, relapsing  completely  into  the 
latter  pace  wnenever  a  shght  ascent 
or  inequality  of  ground  affords  an 
excuse  for  the  delay,  and  varying 
the  monotony  of  such  a  method  of 
travelling  by  an  occasional  alarming 
demonstration  of  throwing  himseu 
into  the  middle  of  the  road  upon  his 
head,  a  threat  that,  for  the  nonour 
of  the  noble  animal,  I  am  bound  to 
confess,  I  have  never  yet  known 
fulfilled.  After  such  a  day  as  that 
which  witnessed  our  run  from  Ha- 
verley  Gt)r8e,  ever  afterwards  known 
as  *  the  Great  Haverley  Bun,'  it  may 
be  supposed  that  Tom  Spencer  and 
I  enjoyed  to  perfection  aU  the  com-- 


forts  I  have  mentioned  in  our  home- 
ward ride,  but  far  were  we  from 
being  discontented  with  our  lot ;  I 
question  if,  in  the  whole  habitable 
fflobe  there  existed,  on  that  event- 
ful afternoon,  any  two  individuals 
so  thoroughly  satisfied  with  them- 
selves as  myself  and  my  companion. 
After  excnan^g  congratulations 
with  Cartouch,  Xora  fiasperdale,  and 
Joy,  after  a  brief  and  glowing  ac- 
count  of  the  run,  intermixed  with 
much  personal  anecdote,  to  the  first 
detachment  of  unfortunates  that 
came  im  when  we  had  killed  our 
fox,  ana  who  were  commanded  by 
Will  Partridge,  that  worthy  having 
held  himself  ready  at  any  time  to 
struggle  to  the  front  and  render  his 
professional  assistance,  if  required ; 
after  a  cordial  farewell  to  our  com- 
panions in  glory,  whose  road  lay 
differently  from  our  own,  Tom  and 
I  wended  our  wa^  homewards  in  a 
frame  of  mind  amiable  and  enviable 
beyond  measure.  How  we  praised 
each  other's  horses  and  each  other's 
riding,a8oinewhat reflective  flattery, 
as  we  had  been  together  most  of  the 
day,  and  the  comphments  paid  by 
the  one  to  the  prowess  of  the  other 
were  but  an  additional  tribute  of 
admiration  to  his  own  success.  Nor 
were  our  absent  friends  forgotten. 
Basperdale  and  Gartouch  were  voted 
the  two  finest  riders  and  best  fel- 
lows in  Dnglaad;    Joy  the  most 
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talented  huntsman  in  the  world ;  the 
Hark-HoUoa  hoonda  nnequidled  hf 
any  earthly  establishment,  and  their 
ooHntry  a  perfect  paradise  to  live  in 
and  ride  oyer.  Tom  Spencer  be^ 
to  haye  great  doubts  about  gomg 
into  the  church,  as  it  was  rapidlj 
dawning  upon  him  that  he  coala  not 
exist  without  hunting  at  lea$t  fiye 
days  in  the  week;  whilst  I  com- 
pletely made  up  my  own  mind  to 
give  up  soldiermg  altogether,  sell 
out,  marry,  and  devote  myself 
entirely  to  the  worship  of  Diana. 
Alas!  that  the  tripartite  goddess 
should  combine  in  two  of  her  cha- 
racters such  antagonistic  attributes, 
and  that  the  exigencies  of  the  fertile 
Lucina  should  be  so  inimical  to  the 
pursuits  of  the  Vigorous  yiran  of 
the  woods.  But  such  caloi&tions 
enter  not  the  teeming  brain  of 
twenty-one ;  and  we  plodded  home 
in  perfect  contentment  with  our- 
selves, our  horses,  and  our  day's 
amusement.  Every  turn  in  the  road 
brought  us  in  contact  with  some  less 
successful  horseman,  for  whom  the 
oft-told  tale,  though  planting  thorns 
of  discontent  and  cusgust  in  the 
breast  of  the  auditor,  thrilled  with 
untarnished  freshness  from  the  lips 
of  the  historian.  Here  we  were 
overtaken  by  one  gentleman  'who 
had  seen  eveiything  we  did — was 
never  more  than  a  field  behind  us ; 
and  if  hounds  had  only  run  straight 
could  have  been  with  us  at  any  time.' 
And  a  little  farther  on  we  met  an 
honester  and  more  disconsolate 
sportsman,  who  confessed  to  having 
lost  us  altogether,  and  added,  with 
desponding  energy,  that  it  was  'just 
his  luck.' 

Various  and  amusing  were  the 
excuses  for  their  non-appearance, 
and  far-fetched  and  ingenious  the 
reasons  insisted  upon,  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  courage  or  de- 
termination to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
ofthe  unwilling  absentees.  If  Major 
Slasher  had  n<yt  been  riding  a  youn? 
one  (now  in  his  third  season)  he  could 
have  had  a  capital  start  (the  Major 
argued  ab  initio) ;  and  when  that  is 
the  case,  no  man  alive,  so  he  thinks, 
can  beat  that  gaUant  officer.  Yamish, 
the  dealer,  '  had  been  going  in  front 
for  the  first  half  hour,'  and  appealed 
to  'Squire  Softly,  who  had  unfor- 
tunately gone  home,  to  corroborate 
the  fact. 

'Just  as  I  came  to  the  bmk. 


Caapttan,  with  little  Grdightly  puUing' 
'oudaoious,'  for,  as  you  lmow(!) 
he's  a  devil  at  water,  my  old  snaffle- 
bridle  broke  short  off  at  the  mouth- 
piece ;  and  I  went  four  times  round 
that  identical  field  before  I  could 
stop  him.  He's  a  rare  little  horse. 
Captain — how  he'd  fly  with  tout 
weight !  look  at  him  now,  how  fresb 
he  is.' 

And  on  casting  my  eye  over  the 
exhausted  steed  alluded  to,  sure 
enough  the  bridle  had  come  in  two 
near  the  bit,  and  the  broken  pieces, 
looking  very  much  as  if  they  had 
been  severed  with  a  pen-knife,  were 
fastened  together  with  a  bit  of  string. 
Mr.  Crane  had  been  deceived  by  a 
boy  scaring  crows,  and  rode  to  the 
urchin,  under  the  impression  it  was 
a  veritable  'holloa.'  Whilst  young 
Mylde,  who  was  notorious  for 
'  pottering  in  the  gaps,'  had  ridden 
his  own  line  gallantly  at  starting 
through  a  'hfind-^te;'  but  being 
unsuccessful  in  his  search  for  an 
easy  exit  from  the  field  he  had  so 
incautiously  entered,  was  forced, 
after  makinga  complete  circuit,  a^ain 
to  emerge  through  that  inglorious 
portal.  Lord  Lately  had  been 
floored  by  a  collision  in  mid-air  with 
.  Farmer  Bull — ^the  peer  getting  con- 
siderably the  worst  of  it.  Sir 
Francis  Fakeawajr  had  stopped  his 
horse  (since  dead)  in  the  first  twenty 
minutes ;  and  young  Fearless,  after 
riding  over  two  Slen  sportsmen 
and  three  gates,  had  finally  de- 
posited his  lather's  favourite  hunter 
m  the  yielding  mire  of  the  bottom- 
less Squelch.  George  Jealous,  old 
Tenom,  and  Captain  Snarl,  would 
not  allow  that  the  hounds  ever  went 
any  pace  at  any  time,  but  that  wken 
they  did  there  was  nobody  with 
them !  —  and  listened  to  our  un- 
welcome raptures  with  a  sneer  of 
incredulous  disgust.  Poor  Carsm- 
bole  was  the  omy  one  who  had  the 
manliness  to  confess  his  misfortunes, 
without  any  attempt  at  ooncedbnent 
or  palliation,  and  nim  we  overtook 
vainly  endeavouring,  by  the  light  of 
his  cigar,  to  decipher  some  myste- 
rious hieroglyphics  on  a  time-worn 
sign-post,  not  too  distinct  at  any 
period,  and  perfectly  illegible  in 
the  dusk  of  a  November  evening. 
The  active  Frenchman  had  raised 
himself  by  his  arms  to  a  level  with 
the  important  inscription,  and  when 
we  discovered  him  was  parched  in 
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mid-air,  puffing  foiih  voliiines  of 
smoke,  ana  blowing  up  a  tremendous 
li^t  firom  a  huge  Haranna,  where- 
with to  im][Hroye  that  topographical 
Icnowled^  on  which  his  mnner  so 
entirely  depended. 

'  Holloa  r  Carambole,  have  you 
lost  your  wayP'  and  *What  liaye 
you  done  with  your  horse  P'  were 
our  simultaneous  inquiries. 

'He'very  good  horse,'  was  the 
reply,  'but  I  shall  neyare  see  him 
again.  H  m'ajouS  unjoli  iowr — I 
gailopp,  I  jomp.  Nau8  arrivona 
ensemhle  h  un — *  stake-him-bound*— * 
you  call  him  'ox-fence.'  Tenfonee 
mon  chateau  gur  ma  tHe,  je  me  aula 
mis  la  craoache  h  la  main;  je  lui  dig, 
montez,  done,   Tnofudite   oHe!  il  a 

f%mp4  la-dessuj^  CanevapasmaL 
lance  his  side,  I  come  to  thicker 
'  stake-him-bound.'  Itomblein.  He 
gailopp  away,  and  shake  his  tail.  Je 
die,  *  Bon  jowr,  mon  ami;  je  ne  ie 
reverrais  jamais.  Foriwne  de  la 
gue-r-T-e^  il  faut  marcher  par  «r- 
emplel  mats  on  n*est  pas  dtfendu 
defumer* 

And  thevoluble  philosopher  strode 
on  by  our  side  in  perfect  contentment 
and  good  humour,  not  diminished 
by  the  welcome  information  that 
three  more  miles  would  put  a  period 
to  his  labours,  and  that,  in  all  pro- 
babOity,  the  missing  hunter  would 
be  home  before  him.  On  cross- 
examination  and  inquiiy,  it  appeared 
that  Carambole,  tnough  perfectiy 
unused  to  the  sport,  and,  like  most 
foreigners,  more  at  home  in  the 
manage  than  the  field,  had  gone  in 
the  front  rank  up  to  our  first  check, 
riding  oyer  timber,  and  charging  his 
'  stake-him-bounds,'  as  he  called 
them,  with  all  the  gallantry  of  hia 
nation.  The  horse  on  wmch  Sir 
Peregrine  had  mounted  him — an  old 
andexcellent  hunter — acquitted  him- 
self to  admiration,  although,  doubt- 
less, somewhat  surprised  at  the  in- 
considerate recklessness  with  which 
he  found  himself  ridden;  and  Caram- 
bole was  in  the  height  of  his  triumph 
when  a  double  ditch,  or  some  such  un- 
foreseen obstacle,  caused  the  active 
and  well-trained  animal  to  make 
a  second  spring  when  in  the  air, 
totally  unexpected  by  his  rider,  and 
which  had  the  effect  of  precipitating 
him  into  the  adjoining  field  up<m 
his  back,  whilst  the  horse,  released 
from  his  burden,  galloped  on  for 
Beveral  miles  wit^  Sbe  hounds,  tiUi 


finding  tiie  pace  more  serere  than 
was  ccmsistent  with  his  ideas  of 
amusement,  he  turned  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  Haverley,  and 
trotted  quietly  home  to  lus  own 
stable,  where,  on  our  aniyal  at  the 
Hall,  we  found  him  comfortably 
established — ^aU  anxiety  on  his  ac- 
count having  been  transferred  to 
the  fate  of  the  Marquis.  Unpro- 
mising as  was  Carambole's  ddnU  in 
the  himting-field,  he  took  back  with 
him  to  France  a  passion  for  the 
chase  which  all  the  difficulties  he 
has  to  contend  with,  all  the  annoy- 
ances to  which  he  must  be  subjected 
in  that  tmspartsmaa-like  country, 
seem  unable  to  eradicate. 

AhweU!  hunting  is  good  fun, 
and  so  is  moistening  the  recapitula* 
tion  of  your  morning's  exploits  with 
bumpera  of  Bourdeaux ;  nor  did  we 
spare  the  latter  seductire  fluid  in 
the  evening,  after  devoting  the  day 
BOBaccessfaUjrtothefomerpunait. 
But  the  realities  of  life  entaiistemer 
and  more  disagreeable  duties  than 
riding  over  a  grass  country  and 
drinking  claret  in  an  arm-chair;  and 
the  more  I  reflected  on  my  present 
position — ^the  more  I  considered  mr 
existing  relations  with  Flora  Bel- 
mont, the  more  I  felt  that  it  was 
only  due  to  her  that  I  should,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  come  to  some 
understanding  with  Sir  Peregrine 
previous  to  making  my  proposal  in 
form  to  her  father.  1  was  well 
aware  that  there  would  be  many 
difficulties  in  our  way — ^that  the  old 
Colonel's  bad  opinion  of  my  prin-> 
ciples  and  conduct  would  prove  a 
serious  obstacle  to  our  union ;  that 
'  money/  ever  the  first  consideration 
in  this  business-like  world,  would 
be  wanting  on  both  sides,  and  I 
shuddered  to  think  of  my  debts  and 
liabilities,  and  the  large  sums  that  I 
had  squandered  upon  trifles,  and 
worse  than  trifles.  Young  as  I  was, 
the  veD  was  gradually  falling  £rom 
my  eyes;  and  the  career  that  had 
once  seemed  so  jovial,  careless,  and 
high-spirited,  now  that  I  fondly 
hoped  I  had  some  ene  to  think  of 
besides  myself — some  one  to  depend 
entirely  upon  me  for  guidance  and 
support — appeared  selfish  and  con- 
temptible in  the  extreme.  Bitterly 
did  I  deplore  my  past  follies,  and 
the  unworthiness  otsuch  a  character 
as  mine  to  mate  with  my  gentle 
Fk>z».    laahaiDe  aadflOEZoir  lie* 
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called  my  fei«ied  adoration  of  Itfra. 
Man-trap,  aim  mj  heart  died  within 
rt\.e  to  tnmk  that  Fate  might  have 
in  store  for  me — alas !  but  too  just 
a  reprisal ! — such  a  disappointment 
as  1  had  inflicted  upon  the  high- 
minded  Zoe.  But,  above  all,  I 
chafed  and  fretted  to  reflect  that 
the  filthy  lucre  which  I  had  hereto- 
fore despised — the  dross  that  I  had 
hitherto  considered  but  as  a  neces- 
sary inconvenience  attendant  upon 
civilization — ^mieht  now  prove  '  the 
one  thing  needful,'  the  only  insu- 
perable obstacle  tQ  the  triumph  of 
my  better  feelings — to  my  entrance 
upon  a  nobler  and  purer  state  of 
being. 

Stung  by  such  thoughts  as  these, 
I  placed  as  high  a  value  upon  gold 
as  I  had  previously  depreciated  that 
very  necessary  commodity;  and  ever 
in  extremes,  tnought  myself  capable 
of  any  exertion  to  attain  that  which 
I  had  often  squandered  so  profrusely. 
There  is  less  diflerence  than  the 
world  is  apt  to  iinagine  between  the 
spendthrift  and  the  miser ;  the  same 
selfish  temperament  that  makes  the 
youth  greedy  of  pleasure  and  un- 
grudging of  aught  save  his  own  en- 
joyment, produces  in  after  years  an 
msatiabte  desire  for  the  means  by 
wliich  such  indulgences  may  be  pro- 
cured, and  as  the  owner  of  '  the 
splendid  shilling,'  whilst  the  coin  is 
his,  possesses  everything  that  a  shil- 
ling can  purchase,  so  me  hoarding 
capitalist,  though  he  may  deny  him- 
self all  the  luxuries  and  most  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  he  can  at  any  time 
command  aU  that  his  fellow-crea- 
tures are  striving  so  unceasingly  to 
obtain.  Thus  it  is  that  the  same  mdi- 
yidual  who  at  twenty  risks  himdreds 
on  the  turn  of  a  die  and  thousands 
on  the  speed  of  a  horse,  nor  suffers 
such  excitement  to  impair  his  aj^e- 
tite  or  disturb  his  repose,  shall  at 
forty,  with  ten  times  the  knowledge 
and  twenty  times  the  means,  grudge 
to  spend  a  penny  upon  the  most 
simple  and  economical  of  amuse- 
ments; and  whilst  acres  arefertilizing 
to  increase  his  rents,  and  consols  ac- 
cumulating to  swell  his  ever-growing 
capital,  shall  remain,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  wealth,  continually  haunted 
'  by  the  ghost  of  a  shilling.' 

Keveitheless  an  explanation  must 
be  come  to,  and  an  mterview  with 
Sir  Peregrine,  always  rather  a  for- 


midable undertaking,  must  be  i 
ged  for  the  purpose.  Divers  cere- 
monies required  to  be  gone  throu^ 
on  these  occasions,  in  the  first 
place  a  footman  was  dispatched  for 
Soames,  who  was  charged  with  a 
viv&  voce  appeal  to  his  master  for  the 
honour  of  an  interview,  which  in- 
variably called  forth  the  same  reply, 
delivered  with  becoming  pompooty 
by  the  messenser.  '  Sir  Tere^;rme 
will  see  you.  Sir,  directly  he  la  at 
leisure.'  1  was  always  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  line  which  my  fiither  drew 
between  his  hours  of  wnat  he  called 
his  leisure  and  his  employment,  for 
to  business  he  had  an  unconquerable 
aversion,  and  he  seldom  or  never 
looked  into  a  book.  An  hour  or  ao 
of  waiting  then  produced  Mr. 
Soames  once  more,  who,  throwing 
the  door  wide  open  as  though  to 
announce  a  duchess,  would  inform, 
me,  as  if  I  was  an  utter  stranger, 
that '  Sir  Fere|;rine  would  see  me  if 
I  would  step  tkti  fooy,' — ^and  this  vtctjf 
I  accordingly  stepped,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  and  much  misgiving  mind. 

'Soames  hiu.  infonJId  me  y<m 
wish  to  speak  with  me,  Digby,'  was 
the  impromising  commencement ; 
'  may  I  ask  the  cause  of  your  de- 
manding such  an  interview  P  I  have 
five  minutes  to  spare,  and  must  befr 
of  you  to  come  at  once  to  the  point.' 

This  was  not  a  reassuring  mode 
of  entering  upon  what  I  felt  would 
be  a  dehcate  business,  but,  deter- 
mined not  to  be  staggered,  I  at  onoe 
laid  the  case  in  a  very  few  words 
before  my  father,  stating  openly  my 
own  engagement  to  Miss  Belmont, 
and  concluding  with  the  somewhat 
startling  demand  to  know  what  he 
would  make  up  his  mind  to  do  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  support 
'  the  position'  (this  I  thought  a  hit)  of 
the  heir  to  his  name?  ^  ever  ahall  I 
forget  the  pause  of  astonishmentwith 
which  my  father,  pushing  hia  spee- 
taoles  up  on  his  lm)w,  gated  at  me 
whilst  I  delivered  my  peroration; 
and  willinglv  do  I  draw  a  veil  over 
the  scene  tnat  followed,  in  which 
retort  and  recrimination,  ill-judged 
censure  on  the  one  side  and  unpar^ 
donable  irreverence  on  the  otner, 
created  a  breach  never  afterwarda 
to  be  repaired  between  those  whoae 
interests,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  should  have  been  in  common, 
whose  reciprocal  attachment  nothing 
on  earth  snould  have  been  able  to 
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UBdermine.  AxnidBt  tke  whirlwind 
of  censure  witli  which  Sir  Peregrine 
attacked  my  habits,  my  pursuits,  and 
•even  my  character,  I  discovered  that 
the  real  offence  was  my  having  dared 
to  cast  my  eyes  upon  a  penniless 
young  lady,  and  that  in  his  sanguine 
■and  ambitious  mind  the  old  man  had 
always  looked  to  my  future  marriage 
with  some  wealthy  heiress  to  re-es- 
tablish the  prosperity  of  our  house, 
and  was  livmg  on  from  year  to  year, 
sinking  deeper  into  his  difficulties 
and  becoming  more  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  his  affairs,  cheered  by  this 
vague  hope  which  I  had  now  clashed 
to  the  ground.  In  my  indignation 
and  despair  I  lost  all  self-command; 
and  to  my  shame  be  it  said,  forgot 
that  reverence  which  under  all  cir- 
cumstances is  ever  due  from  a  son  to 
his  father.  I  vowed  that  I  was 
utterly  reckless  of  what  should 
happen  to  me  if  this  marriage  was 


not  to  come  off;  that  I  would  return 
to  my  dissolute  courses  and  extrava- 
gant career.  I  scouted  our  dignities, 
and  scoffed  at  'our  position.'  I 
blasphemed  the  memory  of  Sir 
Hugo,  and  swore  that  I  cared  not 
what  became  of  Haverley ;  that  the 
estates  might  eo  to  the  Jews  and  tiie 
fiunily  to  me  oevil!  and  in  short  our 
interview  concluded  with  so  Httle 
prospect  of  reconciliation  after  all 
that  nad  taken  place,  that  the  next 
morning  saw  me  posting  back  to  re- 
join my  regiment  in  London,  having 
quarrelled  irretrievably  with  my 
father,  vowing  vengeance  against 
Haverley  and  all  belonging  to  it,  and 
utterly  regardless  as  to  where  I 
shoula  go  or  what  should  become  of 
me— a  cumgerous  state  of  mind  fora 
young  man  just  turned  one-and- 
twenty  hurrying  back  to  the  seduc- 
tive arms  of  the  modem  Babylon. 


THE  ALAEUM. 


The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon ! 
Where  got'st  thou  that  gooBe-look  ? — ^Maobbth. 

TBGEY  are  coming !  they  are  coming !  how  they  press  upon  the  shore^ 
And  the  Eagles  £aunt  above  them,  and  they  giUher  more  and  more, 
And  the  ship  hath  tripped  her  anchor,  and  the  sludlop  quits  the  strand. 
And  the  locusts  swarm  and  cluster,  for  the  undefended  land. 

How  they  glisten  in  the  panoply,  that  gilds  the  sons  of  Cain! 
Every  weapon  for  the  onset— -every  hue  to  deck  the  slain^ 
Can  the  colour  of  a  mment,  can  the  glitter  of  a  blade 
Make  a  hero  of  the  slayer,  and  his  sin  a  hiwful  trade? 

little  reck  they,  still  defiling,  rank  by  rank  and  line  by  line,        ^ 
'  Prom  the  forest  and  the  faubourg,  from  the  workshop  and  the  vine. 
Hands  familiar  with  their  weapons,  restless  spirits  chafing  sore. 
Weary,  waiting  but  to  clear  the  old,  the  unforgotten  score. 
Since  the  Eagle  cowered,  where  Houguemont  stood  smouldering  on  the  plain. 
How  the  heu^  of  every  warrior  throbs  to  wipe  away  the  stain ! 

They  are  coming !  they  are  coming!  columns  panting  to  advance. 
The  men  that  stormed  the  Barricades,  the  Infantry  of  France ! 
Eight  well '  the  Blouses'  know  that  front,  so  steady  yet  so  keen,   ' 
And  they  mark  their  withering  volley  witii  a  shout  of '  Vive  la  Ijgne !' 
Eager  eyes,  and  swarthy  faces,  sinewy  frames,  erect  and  spare, 
And  the  calm  unflushing  bearing,  of  such  as  do  and  dare 
'From  the  grim  mustachioed  veteran  scorched  by  Afrio*s  burning  sky, 
To  tho  stripling's  bloom  of  twenty  springs  that  ripens  but  to  die. 

They  are  coming !  hark  the  sabres  ring — and  lo !  a  gallant  band, 
The  flower  of  Europe's  cavalry,  are  wheeling  on  the  sand. 
The  pennons  wave,  the  lances  gleam,  and  armed  from  head  to  heel 
The  Cuirassiers  sit  motionless,  hke  statues  sheathed  in  steel. 
Xnow  ye  the  charger's  shapely  frame,  the  limbs  that  mock  at  toil  P 
'Tis  England  sells  the  steed  for  gold,  that  mounts  the  foe  for  spoil. 
They  are  ooxninff  1  for  on  either  flank  the  dusky  batteries  halt. 
Grim  Death  is  sleeping  hushed  and  still  within  each  iron  vault — 
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Sight  well  liu  bidding  tliall  be  Ame,  and  odontlen  be  bk  pnj* 
For  Soienoe  lendi  unerring  aid  to  teadi  ber  boob  to  alaT — 
Kor  lacks  abe  skilful  artiaana  to  nly  the  murderooa  trade, 
Hie  miner  with  bia  mattock,  and  toe  sapper  with  bia  qpade. 
In  front  with  leafcher-apron  aialka  the  bearded  pioneer. 
And  a  dond  of  light-armed  akirmiabers  are  moatning  in  the  rear. 

Ho !  xonae  ye  men  of  England!  are  ye  aleemng  one  and  allP 
Ho  I  ronae  ye  men  of  England!  np,  and  battle  with  the  Ganll 
Is  the  spirit  of  your  anoeators  with  those  gaunt  championa  laid? 
Hare  your  hearts  grown  fidnt  in  plenty,  is  your  mettie  dulled  by  trade  f 
Shall  tiie  virgin  BTOrea  of  Albion  be  poUuted  by  a  fbeP 
Shall  the  Ooean-Qoeen  haul  down  Mr  fla|{,  and  yield  id&oat  a  blowf 
Will  ye  see  the  or|4ian  crouching  where  his  fkther^s  homestead  atoodP 
And  the  hoary  bead  of  bonoarea  age,  bedabbled  in  its  bbod  P 
Will  ye  see  your  eitiea  burning,  and  the  hot  invader  daap 
Your  white-armed  wives  and  cuMighterB  writhing  in  bia  etasp  P 
Will  ve  troat  the  FMndiman's  honour,  will  ye  melt  his  heart  with  tearaP 
Ask  we  Falcon  of  the  Deaert— count  the  raaaiaa  of  Algiers  !— 
Will  ye  buy  with  g(M  the  freedom  that  your  own  right  hand  should  ssreF 
Is  there  justice  for  the  Con^exedP  is  there  pity  for  the  SlaveP 
When  Berne's  beleaguered  aty  saw  tiie  Foe-man  at  the  gate. 
And  she  urged  a  craven's  ranaom,  and  she  told  it  down  by  weight. 
The  fierce  barbarian's  weapon  smote  the  scale  and  bid  it  fall* 
'  Woe  worth  the  vanquished,'  scoffed  the  chief— oimI  Brefmna  «as  a  Omd^ 


Shall  such  a  lot  be  Englaad'a  I— «e?er,  never  winle  the  land 
Hath  a  bank  to  rest  a  musket,  or  a  forge  to  shape  a  brand. 
While  her  children  own  the  stalwart  fione,  the  heart  that  knows  not  fear». 
And  the  dogged  Saxon's  stem  resolve*  that  sells  bia  life-blood  dear. 
Arm  ye !  arm  ye!  Sons  of  Britain, — gatherl  gather  to  the  fray ! 
There'll  be  havoc  in  the  forest,  when  the  lion  turns  at  bay- 
Saint  G^eone  for  meaj  England!  drive  tiliem  back  into  Ine  foam  I 
A  tbouaanchfold  he  atnkea  at  once,  who  atifltes  his  Uow  for  Home. 
Gather  I  gather  from  the  city !    Gather,  ga^er  from  the  bill! 
The  plougnman.with  hia  vigour,  and  the  eraltaman  with  hia  sfcilL 


Sons  of  Erin  I  to  the  rescue !  aU  your  petty  strifes  foraol^ 
Welcome !  welcome  from  the  Heather,  stout  and  loy^hearted  8oo4 1 
We  will  band  us  all  togetlm^^we  are  brethren  in  t£e  oaua»— 
For  our  freedom  and  our  Monarch,  for  our  eountiy  and  our  latwa* 
Let  us  trust  ^ot  in  our  masses,  let  the  practised  arm  oppose 
The  experience  of  Al^^eria,  the  training  of  our  foes- 
Be  ours  the  steady  dudpline,  that  best  becomes  a  man, 
Calm  confidence  to  gnaid  the  rear  and  daring  in  the  van! 
Be  ours  the  Star  of  Honour,  England^s  beacon  ever  briffht, 
Be  ouxB  stout  hearts,  and  r««dy  hands,  and '  God  defend  the  Bi|^t  !* 

G.  J.  Whtti  Mslviuji. 


EOBAS,  THE  DICTATOB  OF  BUENOS  ATSB& 


THEBE  is  no  portion  of  political 
science  more  attractive  or  inter- 
esting tostudy  at  m«sent  thanthe  law 
of  dictatorship.  How  this  comes  to 
be  established  in  a  fr«e  people^  what 
blindness  or  licentionaneas  on  their 
part  create  the  opening  for  it,  what 
acts  are  most  successnil  in  tddng 
advantage  of  sudi  weakness,  ai^ 
what  kind  of  men  or  speciee  c^  policy 
are  best  adapted  for  sucoess  in  su^ 
a  task;  these  are  aubjecta  well  worw 
thy  of  inquiry,  even  for  people  like 


oonelves,  the  most  remote  ftmi  *By 
such  contingency. 

In  the  mienomena  of  audi  ex* 
itemes  as  democracy  and  dsiftatoiw 
ship,  no  country  baa  been  so  alma* 
dantaa South Amctica.  ThflC«i8,iB* 
deed,  netaphaae  of  either  tivinigk 
which  the  r^uUka  north  of  tte 
Amaaon  have  not  passed.  IW  eUsf 
excuse  oftfwecoontpeaia  that  their 
pnoaature  independence  was  bq*  sa 
mueh  of  their  seizing,  as  the  ftvit 
ofthewc 
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isTft  ton  Vy  civil  war  and  OT«yw 
whelmed  bj  ErMidi  invauon.  Li 
South  ijuenoagenenllj,  as  soon  as 
the  war  of  mdepcfndenee  waa  over, 
two  rival  interesta  and  inflwenoee 
aterted  up.  One  conoated  of  the 
BMu  and  ideas  and  interests  of  the 
coaat  and  the  seaporta;  the  other 
thoee  of  the  ooantnr  and  its  wide  and 
xemoteagrieiiltDral  districts.  InSa- 
lope,  the  strife  between  town  and 
coontry  popnktion  waa  of  a  different 
kind,  .and  was  the  reatstanoe  of  the 
artisan  to  the  lord.  In  the  New 
World  the  town  popnhttion  oonoen* 
trated  on  flpots  on  the  coast,  witili 
trade  for  their  aim,  and  for  their 
ninciples  those  advanced  ideas  of 
Sreedom  and  self-ffOTenunent  whidi 
they  had  gleaned  from  Eniope,  pre- 
tended, with  some  reason,  to  guide 
and  direct  the  people  of  the  in* 
texior. 

Ijmded  posBCBsiona  are  in  those 
regiOBs  of  eonsideffaUe  extent,  with 
immense  •pace  and  innumeraUe 
herda,  and  aim  establishments  like 
fbrtrsaaes,  walied  in  firom  Buvaadersy 
and  garriaoned  hj  gamchoi.  "EYesTf 
country  proprietor  was,  we  need  not 
sajr,  a  oespotic  lord  oyer  his  re- 
tamers,  and  ruled  his  uiameia  with 
sununaxy  and  unqueataonable  juris* 
dietiott.  These  men  too  had  been 
the  Biq^rtars  cf  the  war  of  inds* 
pendence,  and  had  flung  off  the  yoke 
cf  Spain.  Bat  they  underatooa  tiw 
independence  for  whx&h  they  had 
fon^  to  mean  tiiat  they  diould  be 
their  own  masters;  and  who  aa  little 
indined  to  obey  any  new  magistrate, 
delegated  with  powew  from  the  die* 
taut  city,  aa  to  resume  upon  their 
necks  the  yokdoi  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy. 

Don  Juan  ICanoel  de  Sosas.  so 
leoently  ejected  from  tiie  Dictator* 
ship  of  Buenoa  Ayres,  which  he  held 
for  neariy  twenty  ycax%  was  one  <^ 
these  country  genuemen.  Hie  son 
id  a  rieh  eitaMSfv  of  the  region 
north  of  the  Sao  Salado^  Don  Manuel 
did  not  wait  for  his  fiitiier's  death  to 
aoqpiirefortnneaadiiiflnence.  Qoi^ 
ting  hia  paternal  abode,he  undextook 
^  office  cf  manager  for  rich  mimt* 
mro9  less  hsrdy,  active  and  young, 
and  espednlly  for  the  brothers  An- 
ehorena.  He  thna  became  the  leader 
of  the  armedforce  of  the  district,  such 
aa  it  was,  and  led  it  fre^en^  either 

todisDerse  TivdMya  maranden.  or  to 
9idl  the  aadxtioua  wotaeeta  cf  the 


city.  As  for  back  aa  1820,  Buenoe 
Ayres  was  surprised  to  see  yoonff 
Bosas  at  the  head  of  some  hundrea 
mounted  ^cnecAof ,  dad  in  scailet, 
enter  the  citv  at  the  bidding  of 
Oovemor  Boorigues,  put  down  an 
^memie,  and  then  retire  to  his  district 
of  CSiaaoomus.  He  was  then  just 
thirty,  and  began  to  be  lookea  up 
to  as  a  man  not  merely  of  pro* 
Tindal  weight,  but  as  cajMkble  of 
influencing  the  politioal  destinies  of 
his  country. 

Meantime,  the  republic  of  Buenos 
Ayres  had  gone  to  war  with  Bnusil* 
and  reaped  as  a  result  its  own  sub* 
iqgation,  not  by  Brasil,  but  by  the 
*buenos  Ayrean  army  under  the 
command  of  the  military  chief,  La- 
▼aUe.  The  army  complained  that 
there  was  no  vigour  in  the  lawyers 
and  civilians,  who  wielded  power  in 
the  capital;  it  ventured  to  install  ita 
own  general  as  Ptresident-in^chief  of 
the  executive  in  the  hope  br  hia 
means  of  ezeroisingpractioil  anaconr 
eentrated  power  for  fiscal  and  other 
purposes  over  the  provinces.  The 
country  gentlemen  and  provrndal 
populsncn  were  determined  to  resist 
any  such  pretensions.  To  the  lawyer 
andciyiliimof^citytheyhadofi^red 
a  passive  and  tranquil  resistance  i 
bat  when  the  central  or  unitariaa 
power,  as  it  was  called,  came  to  be 
cdereised  by  a  genera],  in  command 
of aprofossMmalsfmy,  thateoimded 
like  arsal  and  doM^Sd^ despotism, 
and  so  the  proymnalB  of  north  and 
south,  with  Lopes  of  Santa  ¥6  aa 
their  chief,  rauedthecry  ofFede* 
rsHsm,  in  opposition  to  the  SahaiM 
UiUian&$.  The  first  levy  of  mibtia 
was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Golond  Docrego^  who  marched  at 
its  head  to  the  capital.  The  civilians 
at  once  abandoned  all  idea  of  re* 
sistance,  and  submitted  to  elect  Dor- 
re^  to  tiie  place  of  President.  Tho 
chief  strength  of  the  army  was  at 
this  time,  in  1887,  absent  But 
pease  bebg  made  with  Brasil  in 
1888|  the  army  returned,  and  G^ 
nenil  Lavalle»  placing  himaclf  at  tha 
head<^ the  greater  pifft  of  it,marehed 
against  Dorrego^  defeated  him  at 
Navarro,  and  put  him  to  a  cruel 
death.  The  defeat  and  the  crurity 
roused  the  ^oacsAer.  The  militia  anil 
profvineiale  mustered  stronger.  They 
ehose  Bosaa  to  be  thnr  commaadert 
and  he  completely  defeated  Lavalle. 
tbm  vieter  for  a  time  put  forward 
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Viamont  as  nominal  freddei^iol  tbe 
Beimblio,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
jealousy' .  of  Lis  oonunander.  Bnt 
soon  ftinj^g  off  the  mask,  Bosas 
caused  his  own  election,  as  Pre- 
sident by  the  state  or  assembly*  He 
then  proceeded  to  consolidate  lus 
po  werby  the  destruction  of  all  rivals 
And  opponents.  Gren.Paz  of  Cordova, 
liopez  of  Santa  F^,  and  his  successor 
Cullen,  Quiroga,  the  friend  and  ally 
of  Bosas,  were  slain  it  is  alleged  by 
his  order,  whilst  other  enemies,  and 
four  brothers,  Beyna  Fe,  were  seized 
and  executed  as  guilty  of  the  assas- 
s^ination.  It  is  but  just.to  add,  that 
all  these  crimes  are  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Bosas  by  his  enemies,  and  tlut 
bis  innocence  of  them  is  as  stoutly 
maintained  by  his  friends.  There 
is  no  denying,  however,  that  he 
established  a  system  of  terror  as  the 
basis  of  his  authority,  to  maintjiin 
irhich  he  spared  no  effort  and 
shrank  from  no  crime. 
.  Bosas,  having  tiius  established 
himself  ruler  ofBuenos  Ayres  upon 
a  priuQiple  hostile  to  the  supremacy 
of  Buenos  Ayres  over  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  interior,  evaded  the 
difficulty  of  his  position  by  not  seek- 
ing to  enforce  tnis  su|ffemacv.  >  He 
did  not  ask  the  provinces  lor  any 
revenue,  or  require  them  to  obey  his 
delegates  or  edicts.  AU  he  required 
was,  that  they  would  set  up  no  com- 
petitor to  him,  that  they  would  ac* 
oept  nominally  the  supremacy  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  preserve  in  re- 
ality the  relation  of  tranquil  allies. 
Jn  order  to  counterbalance  this  ab- 
dication of  the  authority  of  the 
capital,  Bosas  proceeded  to  enlarge 
the  territories  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  itself  by  TnAwshing 
aeainst  the  Indians,  exterminating 
whole  tribes,,  and  driving  them 
south  of  a  new  and  well-marked 
river  frontier,  which  would  idlow 
t&epastoral  wealth  and  population 
of  Buenos  Ayres  itself  to  extend  to 
the  dimensions  and  resources  of  an 
independent  kingdom.  In  the  cam- 
paigns against  uie  Indians,  under- 
taken in  the  yeara  1833-34,  Bosas 
sained  greatpopularity.  The  Indians 
nad  become  a  scouige  to  the  whole 
southern  frontier  of  ife  Plata,as  they 
still  are  to  the  northern  provinces  of 
Meadco.^  They  used  to  attack  the 
Mianceras,  carry  them  by  storm,  and 
drag  the  inmates  to  captivity,  pris- 
ing most  the  women,  whom  they 


reserved  for  worse  than  bondage. 
Bosas  liberated  nearly  two  thonsand 
of  tiie»e  unfortunate  captives. 
.  It  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  tiiat  whilst 
General  Bosas  with  a  laree  force, 
and  great  skill,  thus  subaued  tbe 
Indians,  andsecmred  the  province  6t 
Buenos  Avres,  the  na^bonrihg 
province  of  St.  Luis,  equallvr  be- 
longing to  the  republic  of  the  ^Iste, 
did  not  participate  in  the  efforts, 
nor  share  in  tiie  results.  St.  Luis 
continues  to  this  moment  to  be  so 
infested  by  the  Indians,  that  there 
is  no  security  even  in  traveUing- 
through  it.  Xts  fanns  are  pillaged ; 
its  Spanish  population  slaudbtered 
or  led  into  slavery  b}r  the  Indiiiiiii, 
and  the  province  promises  to  become 
a  desert.  This  state  of  things  is  dig- 
nified  by  the  name  of  local  inde- 
pendence. St.  Luis  would  sooffn  to 
submit  to  the  sovereignity  of  Buenas 
Ayres.  It  prefers  federalism  mider 
the  Indian  scourge  to  security  firam 
murder  and  robb^  under  the  shield 
of  unUcariammn.  And  Bosas  haa 
very  coolly  indulged  the  pr^er- 
ence  of  his  countrymen  in  this  re- 
spect. 

When  Bosas  was  engaged. in  the 
most  praiseworthy  act  of  his  life, 
his  power  was  menaced  at  Buenos 
Ayree  bv  Balcaroe,  who  governed 
in  his  absence,'  or  rather  bir  the 
moderado  party,  whidi  songbt  to 
make  him  a  ndlying  point  sAsinst 
the  emdUadoM  of  the  party  of  fioses. 
The  absence  <tf  the  latter  seemed  » 
good  opportunity.  But  Bosaa  had 
inspirea  his.  whole  famOr  with  hia 
own  spirit.  Bud  Donna  Enffamaoon 
Escurra,  his  wife,  courageously  took 
his  place,  summoned  an  army.cn  ^m- 
chas  from  the  coontry,  and  thzoo^ 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Masorea 
club,  compelled  Balcarce  to  xe«nL 
^When  Bosas  returned  vietor,  be 
was  not  slow  to  take  vengeaaee. 
The  assembly,  eager  to  piopitaate 
his  rsf^,  was  ready  to  assign  has  soy 
authority  by  eleotiKm. .  One  of  hia 
followers  demanded  for  him  a  five 
years*  dictatorship,  and  this  was 
voted  forthwith.  But  Bosas,  like 
Louis  Napoleon,  pcefened  consult* 
ing  the  people,  and  obtained  the 
appointment  oy  the  title  of  nnivenal 
suferitfe. 

Although  Bosas,  as  we  have  de> 
pieted  him,  cared  little  ^or  the  obe> 
oience  of  the  mlsad^ovinoev^hia  jsft* 
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ioiuj  and  vigilahoe  wore  always  alire 
agauiat  tke  riTalry  and  inaepend- 
enoe  of  the  proTinoeg  on  tlie  oppo- 
site coaflt  of  the  river.  His  re- 
aonrcee  lay  in  the  trade  and  rerenne 
•of  BnenoB  Ayres.  The  provinoea, 
however  independent,  oonld  only 
trade  through  it,  acNod  hides  to 
•Europe,  and  get  commodities  from 
Europe,  through  the  great  maritime 
town.  Their  fiscal  and  commercial 
■dependence  was  all  that  Bosas 
.coveted.  But  these  he  could  not 
suffer  Montevideo  to  share.  Thus 
•oonmienced  a  quarrel  and  a  war,  no 
longer  between  town  and  country, 
but  between  two  seaports  and  two 
trading  communities:  Montevideo 
was  supported  by  all  the  naval  power 
and  resources  of  France,  ana  from 
time  to  time  favoured  by  England 
also. 

A  hatred  of  the  foreigner  is  always 
a  strong  feeling  in  the  Spanish  dia- 
racter.  Bosas  joined  to  it  an  espe- 
•cial  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
French.  Their  trade  was  small, 
^whilst  their  pretensions  were  in  the 
inverse  proportion  to  it.  Then  their 
modeoftrade  was  displeasing.  The 
English  were  wholesale  merchants, 
dealing  largely,  {;iving  long  credit, 
and  not  interfenng  in,  but  on  the 
contrary  holding  aloof  ftom,  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  the  country.  But 
when  the  French  sent  out  a  cargo  of 
small  wares,  they  sent  at  the  some 
time  a  legion' of  pedlars  to  carry 
ihem  about,  retail,  and  vend  them. 
-These  French  pedlars  and  retailers 
were  Bosas's  abhorrence;  and  he 
-taxed  and  tormented  them  until  *he 
gave  causes  of  complsint,  and  even 
-gronndsfbrdaims  of  indemnity.  It 
was'  the  same  as  in  Mexico.  ^  The 
•French  Government  sent  ships  of 
war  and  admirals,  to  avenge  the 
gnefs  of  these  pedlars.^  They  spent 
n&illions  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
Tenders  of  tm,  and  then  tola  the 
Chamber  in  Paris  that  they  were 
-warringin  behalf  of  great  commercial 
interests.  The]^  blockaded  Buenos 
Ayres  and  garrisoned  Montevideo, 
and  worked  all  the  ill  they  could  to 
•Bosas.  But  he  was  too  many  for 
them,  too  obstinate  and  full  cs  re- 
sources, and  had  it  but-  continaed 
a  maritime  and  sea-coast  war,  it 
might  hove  lasted  out  the  century^ 
•so  powerful  was  the  Dictator. 

There  were  other  elements  and 
tendeacies  in  the  populationof  South 


America,  which  of  late  had  been 
more  developed,  and  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary io  consider,  in  order  to  get  a 
just  idea,  not  only  of  the  recent 
struggle  in  the  Plata,  but  of  the 
future  fate  and  settlement  of  the 
country.  One's  first  thought  vx 
looking  upon  the  new  world  is,  that 
as  the  northern  portions  of  it  have 
been  peopled  from  England,  and  the 
-southern  portion  from  the  Iberian 
•Peninsula,  there  could  not  exist 
those  diversities  and  mutual  repul- 
sion of  race  and  tongue,  which  divide 
the  regions  of  Europe.  But  South 
America,  though  apparently  divided 
between  the  Spanishand  Portuguese 
race,  has  seen  the  singular  pheno- 
mena arise  in  its  very  central  region, 
of  a  race  of  strong,  mdustrious,  and 
civiUzed  men,  who  make  use  neither 
of  the  Spanish  nor  the  Portuguese 
tongue,  and  who  are  determined  not 
to  imdergo  the  yoke  of  either.  The 
re^on,  not  only  from  its  central  po- 
sition, but  from  being  at  the  heaa  of 
all  the  great  rivers,  is  destined  to 
wield  great  political  and  commercial 
influence.  The  Spaniards  who  first 
landed  in  South  America,  perceived 
this,  and  accordingly  tbey  fixed 
their  seat  of  government,  not  on  the 
banks  of  the  jPlata,  but  high  up  the 
river  Parana,  at  Assumpcion,  in  the 
fertile  districts,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  beautifnl  river  of  Paraguay. 
Naturally  a  dodle  and  industrious 
race,  the  Indians  of  Paragu^  were 
rendered  more  so.  by  the  Jesuits. 
We  have  heard  a  gr^  deal  of  the 
evils  worked  by  the  Jesuits  in  that 
country,  and  no  doubt  they  are  an- 
swerable for  much  of  the  moral  and 
political  torpor  which  still  affects  the 
country.  But  there  was  one  thioff 
which  the  Jesuits  did,  and  for  which 
liberal  and  jphilanthropic  writers 
have  never  given  them  due  credit. 
This  was  the  complete  equality 
which  they  established  between  tkus 
proud  Spanisid  and  the  humble 
Indian.  In  the  other  regions,  the 
conquerors  formed  <me  caste,  the 
conquered  another ;  and  the  former 
enslaved,  oppressed,  decimated,  and 
destroyed  tne  latter.  In  Paraguay, 
on  the  contrary,  ^e  Spaniard  treated 
the.  Indian  as  his  brother,  inter- 
married with  the  sable  race  on  equal 
terms;  and  the  result  has  been,  a 
mixed  breed  now  peopling  the  fer- 
tile districts  of  tne  counlzY,  and 
spesking  no  other  than  the  Guarani 
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laaffuaga,  or  a  suztoe  of  Indian 
and  of  Spaniflh,  as  nnintelligiMe  to 
Spaniards  as  if  it  contained  no 
CastiUian  element.  The  Gtuaani, 
in  fact,  fbnn  a  nation,  and  are 
marked  hv  national  dianoteristicfl. 

Althouf^  tidev  dialike  foreign  in^ 
terferenoe  and  oominion  aa  much  aa 
the  Spaniards,  they  are  eapeeially 
attached  to  despotiam.  B^iesenta^ 
tives  haTo  frequently  been  aasem^ 
bled  at  Asaumpdon,  and  theae  aa- 
aemblies  always  agreed  in  dedaiinif , 
that  despotism  was  the  best  form  of 
ffoyemment,  and  that  aathority  was 
better  in  the  bands  eren  of  one  bad 
man  than  of  many  good  onea.  Thia 
political  heresy — as  it  most  appear 
in  our  eyes  at  least-Hoaay  proceed 
j&omman^  caoaes*  and  from  me  kind 
of  subjection  in  which  the  landed 
>rietorB  (and  there  are  oo  other) 
•  their  dependents,  and  they  mar 
that  there  ia  no  aecureorbina- 
ing  copestone  or  capital  for  such  aa 
e£6oe  save  absolute  power.  So 
much  we  have  considered  it  neoes- 
aary  to  say  of  die  Guanoiis,  whoae 
noe,  tongue,  and  influence,  extend 
infinitdr  further  than  iiie  boonda- 
ries  of  Baraguay,  making  themselTes 
felt  on  the  northern  am  ziyer  pro* 
Tinoes  of  the  Argentine  Bepubbc. 

Of  these  jnorinces  we  nare  now 
to  speak.  Ihey  are  tiie  most  inL> 
portont  to  us,  for  their  spirit^ 
when  properly  devdoMd,  eaa  akme 
throw  open  what  JSnrope  most 
deaires,  a  transit  by  their  mighty 
atreams  for  commerce  to  penetrate 
into  the  central  ragiona  of  South 
jbnerica.  Hitherto  the  rising  pro* 
Tincea  of  Gorrientes  and  Satre  Bioa 
were  represented  merely  by  the 
great  landlord  race,  who  mounted 
Sieir  harses  at  the  head  of  their 
retainers,  and  formed,  althrmgh  the 
whole  population  of  eadi  provinee 
did  not  exneed  30,000,  a  finmidable 
caralry,  aa  long  aa  they  could  be 
held  together.  Beside  me  acoarara 
€}i  the  phuna,  who  wield  the  loMtOf 
howerer,  there  dwell  on  the  banka 
of  the  rirera  nnmbera  of  fljwmiah 
and  Ghiarani  origin*  who  exist  \n 
the  rrrera,  expert  and  hardy  boaU 
man,  a  raoe  whioh,  if  free  traiBe 
were  allowed  up  and  down  theae 
wi^sy  atreams,  would  incveaae  md 
muhipiy,  would  grow  rich  and  infln- 
eaiiaC  beyond  the  power  of  repnUie 
or  of  potentate  to  put  them  down. 


Theae  exist  not  only  in  Coniattben 
and  Entre  Bioa»  bat  ia  the  pi«^ 
▼ittce  of  Santa  "Fi,  weetward  of  lim 
Panma,  and  extending  from  ikn 
ptovinoe  of  Buenos  Ayrea  nortliward 
aa  ftr  as  the  Indiana  have  pec^ 
mitted  civibaatton  toproeeedin  tiba^ 
direction.  A  very  bad  i^an 
eonceiTedf  aome  years  ago,  iot 
ittg  these  riveri  by  sending  I9. 
tteamera  to  tog  and  conn>y  a  fleet 
of  merdiant-Teasels  uptheaeatrnaBan. 
The  natiTO  boatoben  and  popnlataoiv 
however  anxious  for  tiie  aotire  naiv 
sation  of  the  river,  wiahed  thia  tn 
be  brought  about  by  their  own  craft 
and  for  their  own  inroflt.  Steamen 
with  ISmopean  flags  exeited  Ihcsr 
fears  snd  jealousies,  and  made  then 
take  part  with  Boaaa.  Better  flv 
to  leave  the  native  boatmen  to 
tnnsport  the  commodities  of  thn 
interior  to  the  rivers'  mouth,  and 
(hen  tranahip  them  to  our  veaaal% 
which  having  oroesed  the  Atlanlae 
ave  altogether  unfit  for  zxrer  nav^ 
intiott.  Fni  Tiiiiioimaniitn  Miiumiatc 
uie  nativo  boatmen  ia  to  make  alhaa 
'of  them  ahd  of  the  populataon,  whidk 
ia  the  course  that  must  aoon  be 
followed.  It  ia  that  rBcommended 
1^  Sir  Woodbine  Pariah  and  by  aH 
mo  have  atodied  and  become  a» 
attainted  witiii  the  people  and  tiienr 
iocalitiea.  Iliia  dmie,  the  graateafc 
hnpulae  would  be  ^en  to  tiu  drvili^ 
aatum  and  p<7nkiion  of  tiie  central 
regiona  of  South  America,  wiiero 
the  Indiana,  with  their  cru^  and 
barfaarona  habiti^  atiUunfivtonate^ 
predominate,  and  are  able  tn 
xeaiat  with  aome  anceeaa  the 


of  a  punly  paatoral  or  tfrieat 
tnral  race  lilf^  either  GaacEoa  or 
Chiarania.  But  the  boatmen  wodd 
prove  more  entirpnamg  and  noiu 
midaUe.  Far  it  ia  worthy  of  semaik 
that  many  of  the  moat  important 
trthntanea  of  too  Parana  flow  mto 
tiiat  river  from  territoriea  atill  held 
bj  the  Indiana,  though  capable  oC 
yielding  to  the  hand  «  inratiy  aA 
the  produce  of  a  ftrtile  wepaa^ 
bordering  on  the  aonthem  tropie. 

In  tM  emimeratum  of  theae 
divene  raeea  and  aonfliflting  into* 
reata,  the  Braailiaaa  most  not  ho 
forgotten ;  filling,  or  at  leaat  benf 
liie  political  ownera  of  one  of  tho 


their  deaire  of  ffirtfmfmf 
tier  to  the  ahoma  of  ~ 
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fk^  of  making  Monterideooiieof 
iboir  porto»  and  the  TJnifuay  one  of 
liieir  hTcm^  is  well  known ;  and  it  i» 
alao  known  how  iBniopean  inter* 
ISraenoe  and  dij^macrf  balBied  ihem» 
and  dioire  the^raziluina  from  tLsir 
attempt!  to  win  or  oonqner  Spanish 
ptorinees.  Bat  there  is  a  great  in- 
teriacing  of  raoes  and  intemingjing 
on  the  plains  of  the  Urn* 


gnaj,  .north  of  Monterideo,  where 
BnunlianBOwn  large  teaotsand  herds, 
and  frontier  streams,  veiy  mtiok 
"ondefined.  A  mil  war,  with  a 
prolonged  conflict  hetween  other 
parties  on  the  Umgoaj,  cannot  hut 
aocoite  interference  and  oommoiioa 
on  the  part  of  the  neighbonring 
Sbwlians.  The  gorermnent  of  Bio, 
jealons  of  the  immense  and  fertile 
region  west  of  Brazil  being  reached 
.hy  the  great  rirers,  instead  of 
being  oommnnieated  with  throng 
Braal,  of  coarse  seises  eterj  oppor- 
tonity  to  interfere,.  *  Braailian  pre* 
tentions  are  indeed  in  this  respect 
absnrd.  They  can  no  more  hone  to 
eonoaer  Paragnay  than  to  sobdne 
the  Uragoay.  Ko  tenitorial  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  stnmger  than 
the  natural  one  between  md  Porta* 
f^ese  and  Spanish  race,  whidi,  if 
it  has  kepi  Ihem  asonder  on  the 
narrow  theatre  of  Earope,  will  nerer 
allow  of  their  minghng  in  the  wilder* 
nesB  of  the  New  Wond. 

The  chief  sobject  of  anxiety,  in- 
deed, is  not  tniat  .race  may  be 
in  the  ascendant,  bat  what  prin- 
ciple—-whether  that  of  ciTiliaation 
and  friendly  interooarae,  or  of  paa** 
toxal  radeness  and  repalsion.  A  lu^ 
has  no  donbt  gone  abroad,  that  with 
the  frU  of  Bona  woold  end  the  pre- 
Talence  of  the  gcMcha$  and  the  tyran- 
nical and  sangninary  system  A  go- 
remment  pnrsued  ander  their  influ- 
ence and  support.  Bo^  unforta- 
nately,  Bosas  and  his  country  into- 
reat  have  not  been  subdued  by  any 
army  of  townsfolk  kx  town  partisans* 
The  French,  as  l<mg  as  they  phboed 
their  hopes  on  Gallic  legions,  &r«gn 
levies,  or  eren  Italian  mercenaries, 
gained  verr  little  way;  nor  were  they 
able  to  make  their  hostiHty  to  Bosas 
aerionslyfelt  by  him  until,  by  means 
of  money  and  such  incentires,  they 
enlisted  on  their  side  a  countrr 
party,  like  that  of  Entre  Bios,  witn 
an  army  o£gemcko9  and  a  force  of 
spears  and  horsemen.   Urquiia,  the 


eoncfueror  of  Bosas,  has  always  been 
knownbythenameof  the  'Ferocious,' 
and  is  a  pastoral  leader  more  sayage, 
if  possible,  than  the  man  he  hlBa 
overcome.  How  ciyyizatioa  is  to 
be  gained  by  his  triumph,  and  Irf 
that  of  the  hordes  of  Entre  Bios» 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  his  intention  was  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  nrovinces,  and 
keep  the  command  ofihem,  separate 
frcmi  Buenos  Ayres,  and  dependent 
more  upon,  or  at  least  more  con- 
nected with,  Montevideo  and  its 
French  patroBis. 

Such  a  scheme,  which,  by  the  bye, 
is  precisely  <^the  kind  to  please  the 
Franch,  would  prove  the  rain  of 
the  countrv,  by  leading  to  a  renewal 
of  the  dvu  war,  and  to  a  stragj^le 
more  interminable  than  that  wnidi 
has  apparently  just  ck>sed.  Buenoa 
Ayres  is  at  tne  mouths  of  the 
great  rivers*  It  is  the  natural 
msiiypdt  of  their  trade,  the  seat  of 
their  government,  the  carer  for 
their  interests.  To  transfer  Ihese, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  Mon- 
tevideo, which  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  French,  is  to  force  Buenos  Ayrea 
to  a  death-struggle,  in  which  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  Pampas 
are  ready  and  willing  to  suiyport  it* 
Buenos  Ayres  may  be  surmsed,  or 
its  momentary  tynnt  overthrown  by 
such  a  league,  but  its  permanent 
subjection  would  be  impossible. 

Lideed,  wherever  the  Frendi  in-» 
teifere,  or  wherever  they  Bet  up  a 
policy,  abroad  or  over  sea,  they  do 
so  upon  the  most  puerile,  absurd, 
and  self-defeating  motives.  TbB 
English  have  been  foolish  enough  to 
chime  in  with  French  p(dicy  on  a 
neat  many  occasions,  not  because 
mey  approve  of  it,  but  because  they 
thought  it  dangerous  to  let  the 
French  attempt  the  interference 
alone.  This  is  very  wrong.-  The 
French  cannot  establish  a  perma- 
nent influence  on  the  Plata;  the 
more  they  strive,  the  more  repug- 
nance and  resistance  they  create. 
We  should  imitate  the  United 
States  in  abetainin||^  altogether,  and 
allowing  the  Spanish  Americans  to 
conduct  thw  pohcT  after  their 
own  frahion^  be  it  kht  good  or  for 
bad. 

We  are  now  sending  out  a  com* 
missioner,  who,  in  conoert  with  a 
French  commisiiiener,   is  charged 
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with  negotiating  the  opening  of  the 
Parana.  If  this  is  done  by  force 
or  by  threats,  it  will  fail ;  wnile,  if 
the  natives,  boatmen  and  traders,  be 
not  interested  in  it,  it  will  also  fail. 
Buenos  Ayres  has  not  the  power, 
even  if  it  had  the  desire,>to  place  the 
internal  commnnications  of  the 
country,  and  the  profits  supposed  to 
accrue  thereon,  in  foreign  hands ; 
and  any  government  that  would 
attempt  it,  must  be  overthrown. 
These  vast  territories,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  rude,  pastoral,  and  carnivorous 
race.  The  metropolis  of  such  a  re- 
gion must  partake  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  the  region.  The  rich 
merchant  and  the  refined  politician 
cannot  rule  sudi  a  country.  If  such 
men  as  Sosas  and  Urauiza  do  not 
take  the  govenmient,  mere  will  be 
no  government  at  all.  And  when 
such  men  do  rise  up,  they  will  not 
be  bullied  into  tiiis  or  that,  as  the 
French  seem  to  have  an  idea  they 
maybe. 

X  et  civilisation  is  not  to  be  des- 
paired of.  It  will  take  root  and 
grow,  if  it  has  fair  plav,  and  upon 
certain  conditions.  lUie  first  of 
these  conditions  is  peace,  permanent 
peace;  for  setting  the  gauchos  to 
war  is  distracting  them  from  the 
ways  and  ideas  of  peace  for  a  qoar^ 
ter  of  a  century,  even  after  the  war 
is  over.  The  pretence,  therefore,  of 
civilizing  such  a  region  by  setting 
one  chi^  and  one  pi^ty  to  fight  and 
hunt  down  another,  is  a  bad  and  a 
criminal  delusion.  Peace  is  the  first 
condition ;  peace  under  Sosas  were 
better  than  squabbles  and  disorders 
under  the  most  enlightened  consti- 
tution. After  peace,  the  next  thins 
ecessary  is  trade— trade  not  forced 
npon  the  country,  nor  conducted  by 
foreigners  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
natives,  but  trade  naturally  spring- 
ing out  of  the  wants  and  the  activity 
<ii  the  country. 

It  is  very  inconvenient,  undesir- 
able, and  anomalous,  that  the  exten- 
sive rural  districts  near  the  mouths  of 
the  great  rivers  should  be  inhabited 
by  a  pastoral  and  a  savage  race,  whilst 
further  up,  in  the  remote  interior, 
there  dwells  an  a^oultural,  an  in- 
dustrious, and  docUe  race.  It  is  un- 
fortunate tiiat  our  wares  andour  ideas 
can  only  get  to  the  latter  through 
the  former,  and  by  their  permission. 


But  so  it  is,  and  so  it  must  remain  t 
nor  will  our  interference  convert 
pastorals  into  husbandmen,  and 
aaueAos  into  shepherd^easants.  By 
fair  means,  quiet  conduct,  and  non- 
interference— in  a  word,  by  imi- 
tating the  knowing  Yankees  on  tiie 
Plata,  we  shall  recover  loat  gromtd, 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  civiliz&- 
tion  where  they  can  best  extend,  on 
the  banks  of  its  great  rivers.  In- 
stead of  making  joint  treaties  with 
tlie  French  for  the  purposes  of  war 
and  the  measures  or  blockade,  let  us 
rather  join  the  government  of  Waab- 
ingtonm  deprecating  and  preventini^ 
all  interference,  either  by  oursdves 
or  others. 

A  greater  difficulty  than  even  paci- 
fying the  gaitchos,  and  getting  uiem 
to  submit  to  so  much  of  the  con- 
trol of  civil,  enlightened,  and  cen- 
tral government  as  will  secure  to 
them  the  advantage  of  ready  sale  for 
their  productions,  security  for  their 
property,  greater  facility  of  transit 
ana  the  ol£er  improvements  neces- 
sary to  l^ir  well-bein^,  will  be  to 
overcome  the  fears  of  ue  Gtiaranis. 
They  act  on  the  principle  of  Japan 
or  of  China,  and  oeUeve  their  best 
securily  lies  in  a  non-intercourse 
even  with  their  neighbours.  Bnkn 
and  people  can,  however,  be  made  so 
sensibly  to  feel  the  great  and  imme- 
diate pe6uniaiy  benefit  of  trade,  that 
not  even  a  Francia,  we  should  think, 
could  resist  it.  But  if  this  is  to 
be  attempted  by  a  fieet  of  armed 
steamers  meeting  at  thePlarana^  it 
will  but  augment  alarm,  and  render 
even  diplomatio  intercourse  impos- 
sible. When  Francia  died,  the  same 
hopes  were  aroused  for  the  liboataon 
of  Paraguay  which  are  entertained 
for  Buenos  Ayres,  now  that  the 
flight  of  Bosas  is  announced.  Yet 
the  Dictetor  Francia  has  been  snc- 
ceeded  by  the  Dictator  Lopes ;  the 
pe(^le  know  no  principle  ci  go- 
venmient^ save  absolute  power.  We 
must,  in  fact,  when  dealing  wHh 
these  countries,  make  up  our  minds 
to  t(^erate  absolute  power  in  tibe 
chief,  and  pastOTsl  rudeness  in  the 
peojde,  however  much  we  rsasf  pre- 
ux  an  executive  of  Imiitedaathoiity 
and  a  populationof  civUixed  manners. 
The  way,  however,  to  attain  these  is 
not  doggedly  to  go  to  war,  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions,  with  their 
opposites. 
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TfTHEN  the  first  and  seoond 
f  r  vcdv^neB  of  Iliiera'  work  ap- 
peared, about  seren  yean  ago,  they 
were  oopunuly  noticed  in  nearly 
all  the  leading  periodicab.  But, 
albeit,  tiie  early  volumes  of  M. 
Thiers  excited  considerable  sen- 
sation in  England,  and  a  still  greater 
amount  of  interest  in  Eranoe,  still, 
as  each  succeedinf^  volume  appeared, 
that  interest  subsided ;  and  smoe  i3ie 
publication  of  the  third  volume  the 
work,  in  IWland  at  least,  has 
undergone  little  criticism.  Many 
reasons  have  eoncnired  to  produce 
this  result.  Imprimis,  the  sample 
of  the  literary  wares  offered  tor 
sale  by  M.  Thiers  completely  disea- 
dlianted  the  English  public.  It  was 
from  the  first  two  volumes  abund- 
antly seen  that  the  annalist,  though 
always  a  clear  and  often  a  vigorous 
and  eloquent  writer,  was  ahnost 
uniformly  a  one-sided  one,  so  that 
his  performanoe  merited  more  the 
appellation  of  a  personal  and  party 
pamphlet  than  the  name  of  a  his- 
tory. In  1845,  too,  and  for  some 
yoars  previously,  M.  Thiers  stood 
m  an  exceptional  position.  Erom 
the  end  of  the  year  1840,  when  he 
became  embroiled  with  the  late 
King  of  iiie  French,  and  was  ejected 
from  office,  he  allowed  his  penomal 
feelings  and  resentments  to  colour 
his  Uterary  and  political  eff(»is,  and 
to  this  is,  in  some  degree,  to  be 
attributed  the  peculiar  character  and 
tendeniy  of  the  SUioire  du  Connt' 
Ua.  Not  that  M.  Osiers  had  not 
always  in  his  composition  a  certain 
spice  of  the  S^vdiutioDist  and  the 
Napoleonist.  This  is  abundantly 
evident  from  bis  published  articles 
in  the  Chnaiitutionnel  and  the  No' 
Utmal,  from  his  History  vfihe  First 
French  BevoluHan,  and  from  his 
earlier  career  as  man  of  letters,  as 
journalist,  and  as  politician.  But 
these  Bevolutionary  and  Napoleonist 
tendencies  were  in  a  considerable 
degree  mitipKted,  if  not  wholly  ab- 
soroed,  duimg  his  incumbeiM^  in 
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office.  As  under-secretary  to  Baron 
Louis  and  Lafitte,  the  Finance 
Ministers  in  1830  and  1831,  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  from 
1832  to  1835,  as  President  of  the 
Council  and  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affiurs  respective  in  1836  and 
again  in  1840,  M.  Thiers  had  abund- 
ant means  of  modifying  and  cor- 
recting iiiese  opinions,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  he  did  modify  and 
correct,  and  certainly  wholly  sup- 
pressed all  public  expression  or  them. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  quarrel  with 
the  monarch,  and  find  ms  return  to^ 
power  all  buthopeless,  than  he  again 
embraced  many  of  his  earlier  views, 
more  especially  ilioee  favourable  to 
a  career  of  conquest,  or,  as  the 
French  say,  glOTy— of  glory  identi- 
fied wiih  the  person  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  whether  as  general,  as 
consul,  as  consul  for  life,  or  as  em- 
peror. Hence  it  is  that  we  find  him 
pandering  to  every  militaiy  passion, 
to  every  whim  ot  national  vanit" 
to  every  sentiment  that  can  di^iiiy 
<^TiH  exalt  the  military  spirit  oi  his 
country.  All  the  fierce  emotions  that 
lay  slumbering  for  years  were  again 
evoked  at  the  period  of  the  publica- 
tion of  t)iia  work,  and  the  name  of 
Napoleon  became  a  rallying  ciy  to 
the  army. 

It  maybe  urged,  that  in  thus  act- 
ing M.  Thiers  was  consistent  with 
aU  his  earlier  and  wi^  one  passage 
of  his  Ministerial  life.  But  in  his 
earlier  Bfe,  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XYin.  and  Charles  X.,  there 
were  excuses  to  be  urged  in  favour 
of  BonapartiBm  which  could  not  be 
pleaded  either  in  1840  or  in  1845- 
46-47.  Inl840,wbenM.13iiersin. 
duced  the  Monandi  to  send  the  SelU 
Paule  frigate  for  the  bones  of  the 
Emperor,  with  the  Prince  of  Join- 
ville  as  commander,  he  only  aroused 
national  passions  and  predilectiona 
which  were  fatal  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod to  his  former  master,  and  which 
have  at  lengthbeoome&taltohimself. 
What,  aftOT  the  events  of  Strasborg 
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and  Boulogne,  in  Angast,  1840, 
conld  induce  M.  Louis  N.  Bonaparte 
again  to  try  his  fortunes  in  France, 
but  the  national  honours  rendered 
to  the  Emperor's  bones,  and  the 
national  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
funeral  procession  to  the  Invalides 
at  the  close  of  1841 P  At  this  fete 
all  the  public  functionaries^  all  the 
authorities,  civil  and  military,  at- 
tended by  order.  Such  an  open 
manifestation  in  favour  of  Bona- 
partism,  conquest,  and  imperialism, 
the  representative  of  wnich  had 
been  dead  for  twenty  years,  taught 
the  French  peasant  and  proUtaire 
to  think  that  the  exhumed  Napo- 
leon was  realty  the  shield  and  the 
spear  of  France,  that  the  country 
would  find  glory  and  prosperity  only 
in  the  system,  and  mayhap  only  in 
the  family,  of  the  conqueror.  See, 
they  exclaimed,  how  the  younger  of 
the  Bourbons,  now  £ing  of  the 
French,  who  with  the  elder  branch 
of  his  family  struggled  against  the 
great  man  when  livmg,  does  honour 
to  his  bones  when  dead,  thus  testify- 
ing to  his  Napoleonic  greatness,  thus 
admitting  the  errors  of  his  former 
ways,  'uius  reasoned  the  peasant 
and  the  proletaire  of  1841,  and  yet 
there  are  people  surprised  that 
among  the  army  recruited  chiefly 
from  these  classes  there  are  found 
Bonapartists  in  1852.  The  wonder 
is  not  that  there  are  Bonapartists, 
but  that  there  are  not  a  greater 
sprinkling  of  them. 

The  monarch  and  the  minister  of 
those  days  were  each,  however,  play- 
ing a  part.  Louis  Philippe  conceived 
that  the  sending  of  his  own  son  on 
such  a  mission  was  likely  to  render 
him  and  his  popular,  and  to  root 
Orleanism  firmly  in  the  country. 
He  hoped  thus  to  turn  Bonapartism 
to  his  own  and  to  his  family's  profit, 
while  his  minister,  the  suggester 
and  originator  of  the  scheme,  trusted 
by  this  means  to  conciliate  the  move- 
ment party,  and  to  render  himself 
popular  with  the  army  and  the  mass 
of  the  town  and  country  population. 
Monarch  and  minister  both  deceived 
themselves.  Louis  Philippe,  by  the 
act,  acquired  no  access  ofpopulanty, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  after  the 
event,  M.  Thiers  was  out  of  office. 
It  was  when  he  found  all  probabi- 
lities of  the  cabinet  being  henceforth 
closed  to  him,  that  he  resolved  on 


writing  the  History  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire,  and  of  thus  keeping 
himself  before  the  country,  and  ren- 
dering himself  pleasing  to  the  crowd 
by  identifying  his  own  name  with 
that  of  a  legislator,  an  adminiBtrator, 
and  a  conqueror.  Had  the  task  been 
reasonably  performed — ^had  even  the 
ordinary  and  allowable  enthusiasm 
been  alone  imported  into  the  labour, 
one  could  have  forgiven  a  vain,  impul- 
sive,  and  mobile  man  like  M.  Thiers 
his  feigned  or  felt  hero- worship. 
But  when  his  volumes  bear  the  im- 
press, in  almost  every  chapter,  of 
misrepresentation  and  distortion,  of 
an  appeal  to  the  most  excitable 
feelings  of  his  nation,  the  whole 
seasoned  with  remarks  introduced 
ever  and  anon  on  the  grasping,  ava- 
ricious, and  mercantile  spirit  of  Eng- 
land, one  cannot  help  stigmatiziiig  a 
work  written  in  such  a  mischievoiis 
tone.  Abundant,  and  oocasionally 
justifiable  opportunities  were  af- 
forded to  M.  Thiers  of  expatiating  on 
the  genius  and  military  snccesses  of 
the  Uonsul  and  the  Emperor,  on  his 
merits  as  an  organizer  and  an  admi- 
nistrator. But  not  content  with 
these  excusable,  if  not  justifiable 

Eanegyrics,  he  has  too  often  made 
im  a  hero  and  a  demigod,  and  ex- 
alted his  conduct  and  qualities  at 
the  expense  of  his  opponents,  more 
especially  if  these  were  Englishmen. 
We  resume  ti^e  task  now,  com- 
mencing with  the  middle  of  tJie 
third  volume,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1801.  It  was  about  this 
period  that  Hortense,  the  mother 
of  the  present  Dictator  of  the 
French,  intermarried  with  Louis 
Bonaparte,  then  King  of  Holland. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Napoleon, 
as  is  truly  stated  by  M.  Thiers,  to 
have  betrothed  Hortense  to  Duroc, 
one  of  his  favourite  aide-de-camps, 
believing  that  they  felt  a  reciprocal 
passion,  but  Josephine  showed  no 
mclination  for  the  marriage,  and  it 
was  abandoned.  Ab  no  children  were 
the  fruit  of  her  own  union  with. 
Bonaparte,  Josephine,  who  dreaded 
the  ioea  of  a  divorce,  looked  to  many 
her  daughter  to  one  of  the  brothers 
of  Bonaparte,  in  the  hope  that  the 
children  bom  of  this  union  mi^htbe 
adopted  as  the  heirs  of  her  childlww 
husband.  Of  the  brothers  of  the 
Emperor,  Louis  appeared  to  Jose- 
phine the  fittest,  anci  he  was  selected 
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by  her  to  be  the  husband  of  her 
daughter.  H%was,  says  Thiers,  a 
sensible,  well-informed  man,  but 
morose  in  disposition,  and  Httle 
suited  in  character  to  the  wife  to 
whom  he  was  destined.  The  First 
Consul,  aware  of  this,  at  first  refused 
his  consent,  then  yielded,  and  ulti- 
mately agreed  to  a  marriage  which, 
though  not  promising  happiness  to 
the  parties,  promised  at  least  to  give 
*  heirs, '  to  use  the  stilted  phrase  of 
Thiers,  *  to  the  empire  of  the  world.' 
"We  know  from  other  sources  that 
Hortense  at  first  exhibited  the 
.  utmost  repugnance  to  Napoleon, 
and  manifested  towards  him  unmis- 
takeable  indications  of  dislike,  but 
time,  habit,  and,  above  all,  the pres- 
tige  of  his  name,  changed  her  feel- 
ings, and  at  this  neriod  she  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  kind  of  superior 
being  to  whom  a  species  of  adora- 
tion was  due.  There  were  not  want- 
ing scandalous  chroniclers  who  made 
pointed  allusions  to  this  subject,  on 
which  for  obvious  reasons  we  do 
not  care  to  dwell  at  greater  length. 
According  to  the  memoirs  of  the 
time,  without  being  positively  hand- 
-some,  the  mother  of  the  actual  Dic- 
tator of  France  was  clever,  lively, 
and  full  of  grace.  Of  her  union  with 
Louis  Bonaparte,  in  most  respects 
£0  domestically  unhappy,  andin every 
sense  ill-assorted,  Louis  Charles  ISTa- 
poleon  Bonaparte  was  the  third  son, 
as  his  father  was  also  the  third  bro- 
ther of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Joseph 
and  Lucien  being  his  seniors  in  age. 
It  may  be  asked  how,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  Dictator  of  France 
•can  caU  himself  the  heir  of  the  £m- 

Seror,  that  dignity  not  being  here- 
itary,  and  if  it  were  so,  there  naving 
been  elder  claimants.  The  only  pos- 
sible ground  on  which  such  a  pre- 
tension of  heirship  can  be  ur^ea,  is 
ja,  decision  of  the  Senate,  which  set 
forth  that  the  imperial  dynasty  was 
hereditary  in  the  natural  and  legiti- 
mate descendants  of  Napoleon  Bo- 
naparte. 

B^  this  senatus  consultum,  it  was 
provided  the  First  Consul  might 
adopt  the  children  or  grandchildren 
of  his  brothers,  provided  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
and  that  he  m,A  himself  no  male 
children  at  the  neriod  of  such  adop- 
tion; but  botn  these  conditions 
^supposing  the  decree  of  the  Senate 


to  have  any  force)  were  wanting 
du^jjbg  the  whole  period  of  Napo- 
leon JBonaparte's  power.  At  the 
period  of  the  abdication  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  Bonaparte  had  a  son,  and, 
even  though  he  had  been  child- 
less, none  of  his  brother's  children 
had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Independently  of  tnese  considera- 
tions, it  were  needless  to  remark, 
that  none  of  the  decisions  of  a  paid 
and  packed  Senate  could  have  nad 
the  least  binding  force  on  Europe 
antecedent  to  1&14 ;  and  since  that 
period,  the  Congress  of  Chatillon; 
the  treaties  of  April  18th,  1814 ;  of 
Paris  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814 ;  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  of  the  13th  of 
May,  1815,  and  the  2qth  of  Nov., 
1815;  and  the  abdication  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  settle  the  strangely  raised 
question  of  hereditary  right. 

To  return,  however,  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  history.  The  winter  of 
1801-2,  says  M.  Thiers,  was  pecu- 
liarly brilliant  in  Paris.  There 
reigned  a  general  satisfaction,  pro- 
duced partly  by  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  permission  which  the  einigrants 
had  obtained  to  return  to  IFrance, 
and  partly  by  the  general  security 
produced  by  a  maritime  peace. 
Strangers  flocked  to  Paris  in  very 
great  numbers,  and,  among  others, 
many  English,  among  whom  M. 
Thiers  only  names  Mr.  Fox. 
The  naivete  and  inexperience  of 
Mr.  Fox,  which,  according  to  M. 
Thiers,  caused  the  First  Consul 
to  smile,  did  not  arise  from  want 
of  usage  du  monde,  in  which  Mr. 
Fox  had  far  more  mixed  than 
General  Bonaparte,  or  from  any 
want  of  manner  and  aplomb,  but 
solely  from  that  innate  modesty  and 
simplicity  which  the  First  C!onsul 
could  not  appreciate.  There  was 
no  similarity  of  tastes  or  habitudes 
between  the  Corsican  and  the  Briton. 
The  one  was  a  compound  of  the 
finesse  of  the  Corsican  and  Italian, 
of  the  Greek  of  the  lower  empire  or 
of  the  Fanar — the  other  was  all  Ofjen- 
ness  and  manly  candour.  M.  Thiers 
speaks  of  Mr.  Fox  as  having,  at  this 
period,  counted  nearly  sixty  winters; 
whereas,  having  been  bom  in  1749, 
he  was  just  fifty-two  years  of  age. 
The  person  who  divided  public  at- 
tention in  the  greatest  degree  with 
Mr.  Fox,  says  Thiers,  was  Calonne^ 
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for  whom  the  Prince  S^egeni  h^so- 
licited  and  obtained  permisaifl  to 
reyisit  the  French  capital.  Yet 
Calonne,  though  a  man  of  energy, 
ability,  and  varied  refloarces,  was  a 
personage  of  indifferent  repute,  and 
what  we  shonld  consider  in  Eng- 
land a  derer  political  hack.  Pos- 
sibly, if  he  had  snryiyed  the  year 
1603,  he  might  have  consented  to 
perve  Bona^furte,  though  in  1801  and 
1802,  and  mdeed  firom  the  period 
of  the  first  emigration,  so  lansted 
by  the  elder  Bourbons.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Calonne 
gave  the  Boyalist  party  excellent 
adyioe.  There  were  at  that  period 
aeyeral  Eoyalist  agents  in  Paris. 
One  of  these,  and  among  the  best 
informed,  in  writing  an  account  of 
Oalonne's  proceedings  to  his  prin- 
cipal, states  ihat  he  representea  the 
enthusiasm  for  Bonaparte  in  Eng- 
land as  excessiye.  Court  and  city, 
capital  and  proyinces, — all  classes 
and  conditions,  from  ministen  to 
artisans,  chanted  his  praises,  and 
were  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
his  power.  If  Calonne  really  so  ex- 
pressed himself,  a  greater  misrepre- 
sentation and  perversion  of  factnever 
was  uttered.  We  are  aware  that 
this  lively  and  ingenious  gentleman, 
to  use  the  words  of  Shendan,  often 
drew  upon  his  fancy  for  his  facts, 
and  certainly  must  have  done  so  on 
this  occasion,  if  he  held  any  such 
lanj^uage  as  is.reported. 

'&  was,howeyer,  the  c»re  of  Thiers, 
when  composing  his  third  volume,  to 
make  the  Emperor  a  demigod,  and  to 
exalt  him  to  the  third  heaven.  With 
this  view  Moreau,  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the.  French  generab,  but  per- 
eonidly  obnoxious  to  Napoleon,  is 
called  an  esprit  mediocre,  and  not 
one  word  of  commendation  is  found 
for  Daunou,  a  member  o(  the  Tri- 
bunat  who  refused  to  appear  in  his 
place,  boldly  saying,  qu  tl  reHeraii 
etranger  a  tons  les  travaux  legiaUh 
fives  tant  que  durerait  la  tyrannie. 

In  reference  to  the  treaty  witJi 
Sussia,  discussed  in  the  Tribunat  in 
Dec.  1801,  certain  members,  among 
others  Benjamin  Constant  and  Che- 
nier,  from  a  desire  to  limit  and  check 
the  growing  power  of  Kapoleon,  ob- 
ject^ to  the  word  '  subjects.'  The 
word  subjects  in  a  diplomatic  sense 
may  just  as  well  i^ly  to  the  citizens 
ei  a  republic  as  to  a  monarBhical 


community;  but,  not  oontent  wiiii. 
making  this  remarl^and  condemn- 
ing  the  violent  tone  of  Chenier  and 
COTfitant,  Thiers  says  that  at  that 
epoch  General  Bcmaparte  was  a 
hundred  tiipes  more  necessaiy  than  a 
king  in  a  well  established  monarchy. 
This  is  the  very  identical  excuse 
urged  by  the  partisans  of  Loaia 
Charles  Napoleon  Bonaparte  for  his 
eotip  d*it6t,  his  deportation,  and  his 
vioIati<Hi  of  the  constitution.  Tlie 
doctrine  of  necessity  is  the  favourite 
argument  of  M.  Thiers,  and  it  ma^ 
be  invoked  to  cover  any  enormia 
however  flagrant.  Whenever  Napo- 
leon has,  eioier  by  speech  or  by  act» 
uttered  a  sentiment  or  performed  a 
deed  which  would  have  been  de- 
nounced in  a  legitimate  king  <^ 
Prance,  ^e  are  tmd  in  excusatory 
terms,  as  in  the  third  vofamie,  thi^ 
this  ]perBonage  was  n  grand,  ei  mS" 
eenatre  !  On  other  occasionB,  when 
insultiiig  and  trampling  on  tlie 
legislative  corps,  we  are  told  he 
was  homme  indispensable,  without 
whose  aid  France  would  have  been 
plun^d  into  dxaos. 

Tms  doctrine  of  fatalism  and  ne- 
cessity- is  constantly  resorted  to 
by  li.  Thiers  to  cover  and  doak 
any  atrocity.  In  speaking  of  the 
expedition  to  St.  Dondn^^o,  under 
Leclere,  in  1801,  the  historian  of  the 
Consulate  unjustly  depreciates  Toua- 
eaint  L'Ouvinture,  azui  has  not  one 
indignant  word  to  utter  on  his  treat- 
ment in  the  Temple  and  ihe  fort  of 
Joux.  He  ii,  moreover,  ailent  on 
the  result  of  an  armament  whicb 
cost  France  90,000  of  her  best  sol- 
diers, which  ended  in  the  death  of 
Ledere,  and  in  the  surrender  of 
Bochambean, who  was  foreight  yean 
a  prisoner  in  this  coun^.  Mfore 
the  publication  of  M.  Thiers'  work 
it  had  been  asserted,  not  without  rea- 
son, that  the  First  Consul  wished  to 
disembarrass  himself  of  Lederc,  who 
had  married  Fkuline.  The  historian 
of  the  Consulate  attempts  to  dispose 
of  this  charge  by  a  vemng  that  Ban- 
line  accompanied  Lederc,  but  it  may 
be  remarked,  in  passmg,  that  tlie 
presence  of  Faulme  in  Funs  waa 
disagreeable  to  the  First  Consul  on 
various  and  suffident  grounds,  not 
merely  in  referenda  to  political  and 
family  intrigues,  but  to  questions  of 
money  expenditure,  of  temper,  and 
of  otiier  mdiscretions,  on  wmdi  we 
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do  not  care  to  dwell  at  lencih.  So 
light  a  duuraoter  as  Pauune,  be- 
trothed to  the  conTentionalist  Fre- 
Ton,  and  only  prevented  from  marry- 
ing him  by  the  appearance  of  a  pre- 
▼iouB  wife— so  giady  a  character  as 
tiie  widow  of  General  Dnphot,  who 
married  her  second  hnsband  in  the 
tiiird  or  fourth  month  of  her  widow- 
hood—  so  tmthinking  and  Tohitite 
ft  character  as  Panline,  subsequently 
foribidden  tiie  court  for  an  insult  she 
passed  on  Marie-Louise,  must  haye 
alwa^  been  an  inconvenient  resident 
in  Paris  whether  her  brother  was 
Ck>nsul  or  Emperor. 

M.  Thiers  does  not  state  in  his 
work  that  Pauline  at  first  showed 
the  extremest  repugnance  to  visit 
St.  Domingo,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
First  Consul  threatened  to  resort  to 
force  tiiat  she  yielded.  It  is  a  euri* 
ous  circumstance  that  Ereron,  her 
old  friend  and  admirer  was  named 
Prefect  at  St.  Domingo.  M. 
Thiers  is  also  utteriy  silent  as  to 
the  fa^  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  who 
BOW  phtys  so  important  a  part, 
fonning  a  portion  of  this  expedi- 
tion, or  as  to  Pauline  being  called 
on  board  the  fleet,  as  she  was  named 
in  Italy,  la  Princesse  Follette.  He 
speaks  c^  Leclere  as  being  known  as 
one  of  the  good  officers  of  the  anny 
of  tiie  Khine,  but  this  is  clearly  an 
«rror.  Lederc  was  known  merely 
as  an  amiable,  handsome,  and  good- 
natured  soldier,  undistinguished  by 
capacity  or  military  talmt.  He  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  Consul,  and 
tiiis  secured  his  promotion.  The 
Bonaparte  mania  of  confining  aU 
operaticHis  to  brothers  or  bro&ers- 
in-law  provoked  the  remark  that  the 
IBepublic  etait  vraiment  une  Be- 
puolique  detfrh^s, 

M.  Thiers  |^ves  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  journey  to  Lyons  per- 
formed to  inaugurate  the  Cisalpine 
Hepublie.  Havipg  remained  twenty 
days  at  Lyons,  the  First  Consul 
prepared  to  start  for  Paris,  to  re- 
ceive, says  M.  Thiers,  '  the  just  re- 
eompence  of  the  most  noble,  the 
most  fruitful  ambition  that  ever  ex- 
isted.' It  is  the  Consulate  for  life 
which  is  thus  designated.  We  find 
in  these  volumes  no  attempt  at  trac- 
ing the  progress  of  the  First  Consul 
towards  peipetuating  his  power,  yet 
such  a  psycnological  hist<ny  as  mis 
eonld  not   fail   to   be  instructive. 


Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  Ihe  Emperor's  own  de- 
clarations and  conversations  at  Elba 
and  St.  Helena,  but  of  these,  and 
the  memoirs  of  the  time,  M.  Thiers 
has  unpardonably  neglected  to  avail 
himself.  Bonaparte,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, always  avowed  that  the  system 
of  government  should  be  adapted  to 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  and  to  cir- 
cumstances. '  When  I  put  myself 
at  the  head  of  afiairs,'  he  said, 
'  France  was  in  the  same  state  as 
Bome — ^Bome,  which  declared  that 
a  dictator  was  necessaiy  to  save  the 
republic.  The  whole  of  Europe  was 
coalesced  against  her ;  and  to  resist 
with  success  it  was  necessary  that  the 
head  of  the  state  should  be  enabled 
to  dispose  of  the  whole  strength  and 
resources  of  the  nation.' 

There  is  unquestionably  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  this  remark.  All 
such  justification  or  apology  is,  how- 
ever, wanting  to  the  Bonaparte  of 
1852.  There  is  nothing  in  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  that  requires  a  dictator- 
ship now.  There  is  no  coalition 
against  France.  AU  Europe  is  not 
banded  against  her. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
from  1801,  Bonaparte  read  every 
history  and  justification  of  Cnsar  he 
could  discover,  and  suggested  ex- 
cuses and  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Boman,  not  ^ways  presented  by  men 
of  letters.  The  profound  dissimu- 
lation, the  indefatigable  persever- 
ance with  which  he  uiboured  to  pre- 
pare a  .Consulate  for  life  as  a  substi- 
tute to  decennial  power  is  very  re- 
markable. By  turns  having  recourse 
to  modesty  and  bravado,  he  cajoled 
one  set  of  men  and  overbore  another. 
The  man  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Marengo  had,  at 
least,  a  past  to  refer  to,  dating  from 
the  siege  of  Toulon ;  but  in  our  day^ 
we  see  a  Bonaparte  striding  to  su- 
preme power  without  any  past 
creditable  history  on  which  the  mind 
of  Frenchmen  can  repose  with  satis- 
frtction.  There  existed,  in  1801  and 
1802  in. France,  as  there  exists  in 
1852,  a  certain  lassitude  and  weak- 
ness in  the  mind  of  the  nation — 
what  the  French  call  an  ixffcdsgement, 
or  sinking  down,  a  moral  malady  of 
the  worst  descripdon.  Such  a  pro- 
stration of  character  sometimes 
i&owB    itself  at  particular  epochs 
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in  tlie  diaracter  of  nations  and 
of  individuals.  Tacitus,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  describes  such  a  feeliug 
prevailing  at  Home  when  Augustus 
assumed  power,  and  it  has  prevailed 
at  two  epochs  in  France  within  half 
a  century.  Many  of  the  political 
characters  in  1801  and  1S02  were  as 
weak  and  despicable  in  every  sense 
as  those  of  1852.  When  Bonaparte 
complained  to  Xellerman,  at  a  public 
reception,  of  the  rejection  of  his  can- 
didate for  the  Tribunat,  General  La 
Martelliere,  Kellerman  excused  his 
own  proceedings  in  the  matter, 
throwing  the  blame  on  Fraupois  de 
Neufchateau,  who  had  led  him  into 
error.  Bonaparte  walked  through 
the  room  to  single  out  Fran9ois  de 
I^eufchateau  and  charge  him  with 
the  act.  Neufchateau,  thunder- 
struck, grew  pale  and  faltered.  Bo- 
naparte, meanwhile,  rang  with  much 
vehemence,  which  in  a  still  neater 
degree  disturbed  Keufchateau. 
TViien  servants  and  attendants  en- 
tered, however,  the  First  Consul 
merely  exclaimed  with  sang  froid, 
Donnez  un  verre  d'eau  au  Senateur 
JFrangois  de  Neufchateau,  il  va  torn' 
her  en  defaillance.  This  trait  will 
suiHciently  indicate  of  what  miserable 
materials  the  opposition  was  then 
composed.  There  arc  not  wanting 
Francis  de  Neufchateaus  in  our 
own  day  who  cannot  palliate  their 
weakness  and  servility  b^  the  excuse 
that  they  merely  render  involuntary 
homage  to  superior  power. 

In  1801,  and  the  beginning  of 
1802,  a  spirit  of  equality  reigned  in 
the  army,  which  the  First  Consul  was 
most  desirous  of  breaking.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  proceed  with 
discretion  and  prudence,  not  to 
awaken  suspicion,  and  not  to  destroy 
old  illusions  and  habitudes.  Digm- 
ties  and  places  were  created  witn  a 
lavish  hand,  with  a  view  to  render 
the  transition  facile  from  a  ten  years' 
to  a  life  tenure  of  power.  The  older 
and  more  refractory  cenerals  re- 
ceived  missions  and  emoassies ;  the 
older  portions  of  the  army,  too,  were 
movea  from  garrison  to  garrison,  to 
the  end  that  the  First  Consul  might 
surround  himself  with  young  aides- 
de-camp  more  devoted  to  the  person 
and  ambition  of  the  General,  and  in 
whom  he  might  place  a  greater 
confidence.  With  this  view,  a  con- 
sular guard  was  created,  under  the 


command  of  such  mere  personal 
adherents  as  Bessieres,  Duroc* 
Beauhamais,  and  Murat.  The  mi- 
litary police  were  in  the  hands  of 
Savary,  who  said  that  if  Bonaparte 
ordered  him  to  kill  his  father,  he 
would  kill  him;  and  Paris  was 
under  the  command  of  Junot  and 
Lefebvre,  mere  sateUites  of  the  First 
Consul. 

The  soldiers  of  1794,  such  as 
Massena,  Brune,  Jourdan,  and 
Augereau,  were  regarded  witli  an 
evil  eye.  Pure  republicans,  such  as 
Dessoles,  Gouvoin  St.  Cyr,  Saint 
Suzanne,  and  Lecourbe,  were  re- 
garded with  dislike ;  and  Bemadotte 
and  Moreau  were  imder  suspicion. 
Old  officers  were  removed,  as  we 
have  said,  to  embassies,  or  to  remote 
portions  of  the  French  territories, 
and  young  adventurers,  and  unscru- 
pulous men  were  placed  about  the 
person  of  the  First  Consul.  The 
Junots,  Murats,  and  Durocs  of  1801 
and  1802  are  not  without  their  pro- 
totypes in  1852.  We  have  now  the 
St.  Amauds,  the  Canroberts,  and  the 
Espinasses,prostitutingtheir  military 
faith  to  a  man  who  has  no  connexion 
with  the  glory  or  military  services 
of  the  French  army,  and  whom  one 
of  the  first  of  French  soldiers  de- 
nounces under  his  hand  as  the 
perjured  President.  As  the  Consul 
of  1801  and  1802  stuck  at  no  means 
to  arrive  at  perpetuity  of  power — 
as  he  served  himself  with  all  kind 
of  instruments,  Jacobins,  Boyalists, 
and  Terrorists — so  has  his  putative 
nephew  followed  to  the  letter  his 
example. 

Though  far  from  a^eeing  with  M. 
Thiers  in  many  of  his  appreciations^ 
yet  we  agree  in  some  of  his  remarks 
touching  the  occasional  tactics  and 
fruitless  opposition  of  the  Tribunate. 
We  may  say  that  the  opposition 
raised  by  the  Tribunate  to  the  Code 
Civil  and  to  the  establishment  of  a 
form  of  worship,  were  miscalculated 
and  unwise.  Without  a  Code  Civil, 
it  is  impossible  that  property  or 
family  can  long  subsist.  Marriage, 
divorce,  paternal  power,  contracts, 
rights,  and  wrongs  are  all  defined 
and  regulated  by  a  code.  The 
Tribunate  also  committed  an  error 
in  throwing  any  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  Concordat.  This  act, 
signed  in  April  1802,  while  it  re- 
stored the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
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restored  it  onl^  on  the  basis  of  the 
Gallican  liberties.  Though  advan- 
tageous in  a  certain  sense  to  the  See 
of  Home,  it  was  still  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  Chief  Consul,  for 
besides  the  nomination  of  priests, 
he  reserved  certain  fiscal  rights, 
and  limited  the  number  of  metro- 
politan sees.  The  organic  articles 
are  creditable  to  Bonaparte's  saga- 
city and  poUtical  talent. 

The  CoTicordat  once  carried,  the 
event  was  celebrated  by  a  Te  Deum 
at  Notre  Dame.  At  this  religiousy^^ 
Bonaparte  insisted  that  the  generals 
of  the  army  should  attend  in  a  body. 
Some  of  the  most  free  thinking  of 
the  general  oiEcers,  such  as  Auge- 
reau  and  Lannes,  at  first  refused  to 
.  assist  at  ceremonies  in  which  they 
did  not  believe,  but  these  scruples 
were  overcome,  and  men  were  seen 
to  ^o  through  certain  forms  of  de- 
votion who  were  well  known  as 
railers  against  all  religion  and 
haters  of  the  order  of  Melcnisedec. 

It  was  readily  admitted  as  a 
general  principle  that  every  efibrt 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  country  in 
time  of  danger,  but  the  Tribunes 
contended  that  in  time  of  peace  there 
•should  be  a  line  drawn  between  a 
conscription  for  the  defence  of  the 
territory  and  conscription  for  the 
purposes  of  conquest,  and  that  in 
this  respect  the  system  of  Bema- 
dotte  should  be  foUowed.  On  this, 
M.  Thiers  is  altogether  silent;  yet 
it  is  a  point  on  which  a  conscientious 
and  constitutional  his^rian  ought 
to  enlarge,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
laudable  efforts  of  the  Tribunate 
were  directed  to  restrain  wars  of 
.  conquest  and  of  mere  personal  am- 
bition. Constitutional  and  proper 
restraints  did  not  however  suit  the 
humour  of  Bonaparte.  He  had  de- 
stroyed the  proieot  drawn  up  under 
*  the  mfluence  of  fiernadotte  because  it 
imposed  limits,  and  now  he  felt  stiU 
more  irritated  at  the  bitter  and  sharp 
denunciations  uttered  by  a  few  men 
who  preferred  civil  freedom  and  in- 
dependence to  conquest,  feeling 
that  the  imputation  of  ambition  was 
a  just  reproach,  he  could  not  bear 
that  it  should  be  cast  in  his  teeth. 
He  was  too  consummate  a  tactician 
and  commander  to  commence  great 
enterprises  with  crippled  means  and 
limited  resources,  and  it  was  because 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 


Tribunate 'wished  thus  to  control 
him  that  he  champed  and  chafed  like 
a  war-horse  curbed. 

The  remarks  of  M.  Thiers  on  the 
politic  permission  to  return,  ac- 
corded by  the  First  Consul  to  certain 
exiles  are  marked  by  good  sense. 
His  observations  on  exile  itself 
acquire  now  a  personal  interest,  as 
he  himself  has  recently  undergone 
its  bitterness.  A  horrible  invention 
of  civil  discord,  says  he,  is  exile.  It 
not  merely  renders  the  exile  miser- 
able, but  it  completely  alienates  and 
changes  his  heart;  it  makes  him  an 
almoner  of  a  foreign  nation,  it  dis- 
plays the  affecting  spectacle  of  the 
woes  of  his  native  land. 

No  portion  of  th^fforts  of  Bona- 
parte at  this  period  receive  more 
praise  from  M.  Thiers  than  those 
made  by  him  for  the  education 
of  the  rising  generation.  He 
founded  thirtv-two  establishments, 
which  he  called  Lycees  ;  but  it 
should  be  added  that  though  the  edu- 
cation afforded  at  the  ^cees  was 
literary  and  religious,  and  modelled 
upon  a  system  of  civil  equality,  yet 
it  was  altogether  military.  Bieli- 
gious  instruction  was  given  at  these 
schools  by  almoners;  military  in- 
struction by  old  officers,  who  had 
left  the  army.  Thu^  les  mouve* 
ments  (says  M.  Thiers  enthusiasti- 
cally) devaient  sy  ex4cuier  au  pas 
militaire  et  au  son  du  tambour. 
Though  this  may  appear  veiy  ad- 
mirable to  an  amateur  of  muitaiy 
government,  yet  it  is  a  system  little 
pleasing  to  the  notions  of  an  Eng- 
mhman.  What  did  such  a  system 
of  education  create,  but  bands  of 
officers,  sous  qfflciers,  intendants, 
military  commissaries,  army  sur- 
geons, and  employes,  intertwining 
Uiemselves  with  a  system  of  repres- 
sion at  home,  of  spoliation  and  con- 
quest abroad  P 

Fond  as  are  the  French  of  every 
thing  military,  the  First  Consul  was 
forced  to  create  6400  gratuitous 
bourses,  charged  upon  the  State,  of 
600  or  700  francs  each,  before  pupils 
came  to  the  Lycees  in  any  consider- 
able number.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  past  year,  and 
indeed  in  the  year  previously,  indi- 
cations of  the  purpose  of  the  present 
ruler  of  France  to  struggle  for  dicta- 
torial power  were  allowed  to  ooze 
out  in  certain  pamphlets  published 
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liy  ihe  rehunen  of  the  Elys^e— such 
as  lAke  'SLonaeuBf  the  De  Ces^uu, 
the  Delamarres.  Even  in  these 
lactios,  as  in  everything  else,  the 
Elys^eaas  are  most  servile  imi- 
tators. Snoh  disoassions  were  pro- 
Ycked,  if  not  precipitated,  soon 
afiber  the  beginning  of  1^  present 
oentmy,  by  Lucien  Bonaparte's 
pamplilet,  entitled  ParaUHe  entre 
Cisar,    Cromwell,  et    le    Q4mSnd 


M.  llHers  admits  that  the  First 
Consul  wished  for  supreme  power ; 
but,  far  from  blaming  this,  he  holds 
that  Biidi  views  were  natural  and 
ezcnsable*  In  a  eoontry,  says  M. 
Thiers,  iq  which  it  was  impossible 
to  do  without »  strong  and  creative 
authority,  it  was  legitimate  ioft  tiie 
greatest  man  of  his  age,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  humanity,  to 
look  for  this  reward.  Washington, 
flmys  Thiers,  was  right  in  exhibiting 
littiie  ambition.  %t  the  error  of 
Bonaparte  was,  not  in  assuming  the 
dictatore,  but  in  not  always  having 
emi^oyed  it  as  in  the  first  years  ra 
bis  career.  This  sentiment  was 
initten  in  1845.  Apply  such  poli- 
tical morality,  such  fallacious  rea- 
soning, to  the  events  of  DecembOT 
1851,  and  you  may  find  an  excuse 
finr  the  perjuries  and  perfidy  of  that 
dark  epoch. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fiu;t,  and 
shows  the  profound  dissimulation  of 
tbe  Bonaparte  family,  l^at  Lucien, 
who  passed  as  the  most  republuxn 
of  the  fimiily,  was  the  one  who  most 
strenuously  urged  his  brother  to 
assume  the  empue.  Lucien  refused 
to  dine  with  Josephine,  because  no 
specially  designated  place  was  murk- 
ed  out  for  the  brother  of  the  First 
Ckmsul.  But  even  to  Lucien,  or 
to  Cambao^s,  who  suggested  to 
Bonaparte  Uie  eonsulate  for  life, 
accompanied  with  the  privilege  of 
naming  his  successor,  the  man  of 
destiny,  as  he  was  called,  did  not 
imfbld  himself. 

It  was  not  till  18th  Floieal  (8th 
May),  when  the  senator  Lefebvre 
hastened  to  Hie  Toileries  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  had  agreed 
to  give  to  Bonaparte  a  new  lease  of 
power,  of  ten  years'  duration,  that 
the  First  Consul  showed  a  vehement 
displeasure  and  disappointment.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  refuse  the  pro- 
positi(m  of  the  Senate,  but  Camba- 


e^r^  persuaded  him  to  retii«  to 
Malmaison,   while   he  himself  ar- 
ranged to  summon  the  Connoilof 
State.  It  was  t^en  the  questioiL  was 
proposed,  not  whether  Bonapsato 
should  receive  an  extension  for  tan 
years  of  his  power,  but  whef&er  he 
should  be  procIaimedCkmsul  forldfa, 
with  the  power  of  TiAmmg  ^^  bvo- 
oessor.    Though  this  latter  propoai- 
tion  could  not  have  been  ouierwiae 
than  extremely  grateful  to  Bona- 
narte,  yet  with  his  habitual  dissimii^ 
lation  ne  affected  to  be  annoyed  at 
it.    Whom,  said  he  to  Cambao^i^ 
do  you  wish  that  I  should  nominato 
as  my  successor.    Is  it  my  brother? 
But  it  does  not  by  any  means  foUow 
that  because  Franoe  nas  chosen  to 
be  governed  by  me,  she  shoodd  sub- 
mit to  the  sway  of  Joseph  or  Lucien. 
Supposing  I  should  name  you,  Gam- 
bacOT^,  would  you  dare  to  iindep> 
take  such  a  taskP  And  thm  x«mem- 
ber  that  as  France  did  not  respeot 
the  testament  of  Louis  XIV.,  how 
could  I  fancr^  that  the  country  would 
respect  mine  P  He  then  uttered  these 
memorable    wonls  —   Un    komme 
mart,  quel  qu'il  goit,  n^eetplus  rim. 
This,  however,  was  mere  mystifiea- 
tion.    The  question  of  consulate  for 
life  was  at  leneth  submitted  to  the 
people,  and  of  3,577,259  who  exer- 
cised their  sufirages,  3,568,885  voted 
that  the  consulate  for  life  should  be 
conferred  on  Kapoleon  Bonaparte. 
'There  are,'  says  M.  Thiers,  ^periods 
when  the  tendency  of  the  pal^ 
mind  is  to  appose  and  to  contradict; 
and,  again,  periods  when  adhesion  ia 
the  order  of  the  day.    This  dearijr 
was  the  moment  of  adhesion.    11m» 
consulate  for  life  was  therefore  esta- 
blished.'   Many  tiiere  were  araow 
the  Boyalists  who  wished  at  ^S 
period  a  monardiical  government,  if 
possiUe  witii  the  Bourbons,  but»  at 
all  events,  with  two  chambera  and 
representative  institutions.     AwwMig 
these  was  M.  CamiUe  Jordan,  who 
would  have  foregone,  with  many 
others,  his  persona^^refereBc«e  if  eoa- 
stitutional  mstitutions  had  been  eata- 
bhshed.    Bonaparte,  however,  gave 
no  ear  to  these  words  about  imra- 
sentetive  institations.     IC.  Ttaen 
affects  to  believe  tiiat  the  idea  of  the 
resistance  which  representative  in- 
stitutioas  would  <^er  to  his  wil 
never  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of 
Bonaparte,  bat  in  this  opinioii  ne 
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are  persaaded  M.  Thiers  is  mistaken. 
It  was  not,  as  M.  Thiers  sa^s,  because 
he  had  a  sincere  conviction  of  the 
impossibility  of  establishing  repre- 
sentative  institntions  in  France,  that 
Bonaparte  disliked  that  form  of  go- 
vernment, but  because  he  concei^d 
that  such  institutions  were  calcu- 
lated to  curtail  his  power  and  to 
check  his  career  towarids  despotism. 

Those  who  will  only  see  a  warrior 
m  I^apoleon,  or  an  administrator 
and  not  a  statesman,  ss^s  Thiers, 
faacT  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
EngliBh  constitution.  Thia  is,  the 
historian  contends,,  a  mistake,  for  hie 
had  penetrated  the  most  secret 
springs  of  the  constitution.  Now 
we,  with  all  submission  to  M.  Thiers^ 
conceive  it  no  mistake  whatever. 
We  believe  Bonaparte  had  a  very 
imperfect  and  most  mistaken  idea  of 
the  British  constitution,  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  afforded  1^  what  M» 
Thiers  himself  says.  The  Coxsican 
lielieved,  or  affected  to  beUeve,  that 
Fox,  or  Pitt,  or  Addington,  as  the 
ease  might  be,  would,  by  their  Farli&> 
mentary  intrigues,  set  Europe,  or 
France  and  England,  by  the  ears  for 
mere  factious  or  personal  interests. 
A  more  absurd  idea  never  entered 
the  head  of  man.  Possibly  the  ab- 
aordity  of  the  idea  may  have  been 
inyented  or  feigned  by  Napoleon 
with  a  view  to  suggest  to  the  French 
that  parliamentary  goyemment,  in- 
stead of  a  blessing,  was  a  curse. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  oues- 
tion  of  the  consulate  for  life.  When 
Bonaparte  went  to  take  possession  of 
the  presidency  of  the  Senate,  he  pro- 
ceeoed  in  a  carrijige,  in  which  he 
sat  alone,  drawn  by  eight  horses, 
like  the  ancient  kmgs  of  France. 
None  of  his  brothers — ^none  of  his 
&mily — ^were  invited  by  him  to  take 
a  place  opposite  to  him  or  by  his 
sioe.  Trines  often  disclose  the  cha- 
racter and  foreshadow  designs  more 
tiban  events  of  greater  importance, 
and  by  this  tricial  act  a  light  is 
thrown  on  the  pmposes  of  the  First 
Consul  by  which  nis  unavowed  in- 
tentions take  a  definite  shape  and 
body.  At  the  period  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  M.  Thiers  has  no  words  too 
flattering  to  bestow  on  Bonaparte. 
He  changed,  says  he,  the  politics  of 
Europe,  which  tamed  her  affections 
towards  France  and  against  Eng- 
land.   This  is  a  gross  misrepresenta- 


tion. True,  the  First  Consul  won. 
the  good  opini<»i  of  the  ™«^jyr 
Paul,  fixed  the  wavering  intenticma 
of  Prussia,  and  made  some  progzesa 
in  renewing  the  northern  league 
against  Grreat  Britain  f  but  no  sooner 
was  Paul  removed  from  the  seat  o£ 
government  than  the  oombmatiooa 
of  Bonaparte  became  abortive.  M. 
Thiers  more  nearly  speaks  the  truth 
when  he  refers  to  the  First  CobsuTb 
government  at  home.  In  France,  he 
re-organized  the  financea  reatoged 
credit— -paod  in  specie  the  eredkon 
of  the  State--ereated  the  Bank  ef 
France — repaired  the  reads — re- 
•pressed  brigandage — pieieed  the 
Alps,  creati^  magnificent  godkbui- 
nications-— opened  canals — buik  new 
bridges — oommeneed  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  codes.  These  were,  mi- 
doubtedly,  great  and  valuable  deeds» 
which  merited  the  reward  and  grati- 
tude of  the  country,  if  not  iadeed 
a  perpetuation  of  ^wear.  But,  ia 
looking  back  to  the  man  of  that  day 
and  his  deeds,  we  can  find  no  poini 
of  resemblance  with  the  fortunate 
adventurer  c^  185^  Inrtead  of 
organizing  the  finances  of  Fraace» 
he  has  dilapidated  and  wasted  them; 
instead  of  having  restored  credit,  he 
has  nearly  destroyed  it ;  ine^toad  di 
haviD^  paid  the  creditors  of  the 
State  m  specie,  he  has  robbed  them, 
of  their  dividends.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing deported  only  130  Frenchmen 
without  tnal,  which  is  the  numlM» 
charged  on  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
between  the  penod  ef  the  earo^osion 
of  the  infernal  machine  in  Deeen^ 
ber,  1800,  and  August^  1802,  the 
Bonaparte  oi  our  own  day  has  de* 
ported  a  number  variously  rated  aa 
between  10,000  aad  12,000,  who- 
have  been  consigned,  without  trial, 
to  Lambessa,  Cayenne,  and  to  Sin- 
namary.  The  Consul  of  1802  had 
rendered  important  services  to 
France,  and  made  his  name  famous 
at  the  head  of  her  anmes.  The 
B(maparte  of  1852  has  rendered  no 
services  to  his  country,  and  is  <ml^ 
distinguished  by  his  profligacy,  hu 
prodigality,  and  his  perjury. 

But  though  we  pay  this  tribute  to 
the  dead  lion  in  the  presence  of  the 
inferi(Mr  animal  who  bears  his  name, 
yet  we  cannot  admit  the  assertion  of 
M.  Thiers,  in  reference  to  thepeaceof 
Amiens,  to  pass  without  an  indig- 
nant reprovaL    The  English  nation. 
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says  M.  Thiers,  saisie  de  crainte  et 
cPadmiratum  en  pretence  du  GMral 
J^oTMM^ffr^,  which  may  be  rendered, 
'filled  with  fear  and  transported 
with  admiration  in  the  presence  of 
General  Bonaparte,  agreed  to  the 
peace  of  Amiens.'  No  admiration 
of  the  man,  and  still  less  any  fear  of 
his  power,  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  peace  of  Amiens.  Politicians 
and  official  men  in  England,  eren  of 
the  not  very  exalted  calibre  of  the 
Addingtons  and  Hawkesbujys,  are 
not  ^oremed,  in  their  deali^^s  with 
foreign  nations,  either  by  feelings  of 
admiration  or  the  more  ignoble  sen- 
timent of  fear,  but  are  guided  by 
suggestions  of  sound  policy  and 
public  duty. 

M.  Thiers  commences  his  fourth 
volume  with  an  assertion  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  true ;  but  not  io 
the  extent  he  states  it.  He  says 
that  the  re-establishment  of  religion 
and  the  recall  of  the  emigrants 
charmed  the  Eng[lish  aristocracy, 
and  more  especially  the  pious 
George  III.  There  can  be  no  aoubt 
that  tnese  measures  were  seen  with 
satisfaction  by  the  higher  classes  in 
this  country,  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  otner  excited  any  enthu- 
siastic or  hopeful  feelings,  or  in  any 
degree  operated  on  the  bearing  of 
public  measures. 

M.  Thiers  praises  Bonaparte  for 
not  having,  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
in&inged  on  the  French  prohibitive 
and  protectionist  system.  He  avers 
that  a  mistake  was  made  in  the 
treaty  of  1786,  which  too  freely 
opened  the  French  markets  to  Eng- 
lish products.  M.  Thiers  would 
have  his  readers  believe  that  the 
rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens 
arose  from  English  mercantile  cu- 
pidity, and  not  from  any  fault  on 
the  pa^  of  France.  Because,  says 
he,  British  commerce  could  not  have 
a  monopoly,  it  became  discontented. 
Then,  according  to  this  veracious 
historian,  the  paying  off  of  the  fleet 
threw  a  number  of  sailors  out  of  em- 
ployment. These  unfortunate  beings, 
re<Hiced  to  misery,  might  be  seen 
wandering  up  and  down  the  quays  of 
the  Thames.  We  say  that  in  this 
statement  there  is  not  a  word  of 
truth.  Everybody  but  M.  Thiers  is 
awxire  that  the  Qliames,  tmlike  the 
Seine,  the  Neva,  and  the  Liffey,  is 
without    quays,    and   that    if  the 


British  seamen  were  in  distress, 
there  were,  in  1802,  totally  irrespec- 
tive of  poor  liiVs,  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  suffering  seamen  —  snch 
as  Greenwich  Hospital,  Seamen's 
Home,  &c. 

M.  Thiers  would  seek  to  make  liis 
countrymen  believe  that  perfide 
Albion  wished  to  victimize  them  as 
they  victimized  Bussia  and  Portu« 
gal,  by  the  credit  system.  English, 
markets  and  manufacturers  wiH 
laugh  at  crudities  of  this  kind,  and 
at  tiie  still  more  ridiculous  crudities 
of  B/Ussian  emperors  not  being  free 
agents,  in  fact,  running  the  nsk  of 
bein^.poignarded  if  they  did  not 
yiela  to  uie  exigencies  of  English 
commerce. 

While  these  rash,  and  we  may 
now  say  .ridiculous  assertions  are 
hazarded,  M.  Thiers  admits  that 
Mr.  Addington  was  truly  and  faith- 
fully desirous  of  maintaining  peace. 

But  the  English  journals  of  1802, 
like  the  Englisn  journals  of  our  own 
day,  spoke  their  mind  out  openly 
touching  Bonaparte  and  his  system, 
in  a  manner  as  little  pleasing  to  the 
supposed  imcle.  as  to  the  putatire 
nepnew.  The  attacks  which  most 
annoyed  Bonaparte  were  those  of  a 
French  emigrant  named  Peltier. 
We  are  not  about  to  defend  these 
attacks,  which  were  not  confined  to 
Bonaparte  alone,  but  were  extended 
to  all  the  members  of  his  family, 
female  as  well  as  male.  Neither 
the  pungency  nor  the  cleverness  of 
these  diatribes  could,  hdwever,  ex- 
cuse their  gross  personality — a  per- 
sonality altogether  indefensiole. 
Against  Peltier  the  French  govern- 
ment proceeded  for  a  libel.  The 
information  was  tried  in  the  King's 
Bench,inFebruary,1803,before  Lord 
Ellenborough  and  a  special  jury. 
The  prosecution  was  conductedby  the 
then  Attomey-Greneral  (Perceval), 
and  the  defendant  was  represented 
by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  J.,  Macin- 
tosh, and  Mr.  Cutler  Ferguson, 
afterwards  Judge-Advocate.  Aflor 
a  most  eloquent  defence  by  Mr. 
Macintosh,  and  an  impartial  charge 
by  Lord  Ellenborough,  Peltier  was 
found  guilty.  The  Chief  -  Justice 
laid  it  down  that  every  publication 
which  has  a  tendency  to  promot4^ 
public  mischief  by  defaming  the  per- 
sons and  characters  of  ma^trates 
and  others  in  high  station  m  other 
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conntriea  is  a  libel.  Tlie  jniy,  with- 
out retiring  from  their  box,  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  thus  j)roving  the 
unsullied  purity  of  British  judica- 
ture, and  the  impartiality  by  which 
its  decisions  are  governed.  Into 
these  facts  M.  Thiers  does  not  enter. 
Neither  does  he  advert  to  the  cor- 
respondence between  M.  Otto  and 
Lord  Hawkesbuiy  on  the  subject 
of  Peltier  in  the  summer  of  180^. 

M.  Otto,  in  the monthof  July,  1802, 
addressed  a  diplomatic  note  to  Lord 
Hawkesbury,    complaining    of  the 
abuse  of  the  libertjr  of  &e  press, 
and  contending  that  the  law  could 
not  give  more  latitude  to  a  libellist 
than  to  any  other  individual,  who, 
without  declaration  of  war,  should 
permit  himself  to  violate  the  duties 
of  good  neighbourhood.    M.  Otto 
directed   the    attention    of    Lord 
Hawkesbury  not  to  Peltier  alone, 
but  to  the  editor  of  the  Courrier 
Francais  de  I/mdres,  and  to  Cob- 
bet,  and  urged  that  the  perfidious 
and     malevolent    publications     of 
these  men  were  m  open  contradic- 
tion to  the  principles  of  law.    Lord 
Hawkesbury  repued,  in  a  despatch 
to  M .  Merry,  at  Paris,  intimating 
that  it  was  mipossible  not  to  feel 
considerable  surprise  at  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  had  been 
thought  proper  to  present  such  a 
note,  at  the  style  m  which  it  was 
drawn  up,  and  at   the  complaints 
contained  in   it.      His    Majesty's 
principal  Secretary   of   State   said 
that  his  Sovereign  never  would,  in 
consequence  of  any  representation, 
or  any   menace  irom  anj  foreign 
power,  make  any  concession  which 
can  be  in  the  smallest  degree  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberty  of  the  press 
as  secured  by  the  constitution  of 
the    country.     Lord   Hawkesbury 
properly  urged  that  the  constitution 
admitted  of  no  previous  restraints 
upon  publications  of  any  description, 
and  intimated  that  there  existed  ju- 
dicatures wholly  independent  of  the 
executive  government,  capable    of 
taking  cognizance  of  such  publica- 
tions as  the  law  deems  to  be  crimi- 
nal, and  which  are  bound  to  inflict 
the  punishment  the  delinquents  may 
deserve.    As  to  the  Alien  Act,  and 
the  power  which  his  Majesty  was 
supposed  to  have  under  tiiat  act,  of 
sending  foreigners  out  of  his  do- 
minions, the  Secretary  for  Foreign 


Affairs  remarked  that  the  provisions 
of  the  act  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  residence  of 
foreigners  whose  numbers  and  prin- 
ciples had  a  tendency  to  disturb  the 
internal  peace  of  the  king's  domi- 
nions. Lord  Hawkesbury  urged  th^t 
it  did  not  follow  it  M-ouid  be  a  war- 
rantable application  of  such  a  law  to 
exert  its  powers  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals against  whom  complaint  was 
made  and  who  were  liable  to  be  pro- 
secuted under  the  law  of  the  land. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  proceeded  then 
to  show  that  the  authorised  organ  of 
the  government  in  France  had  used 
strong  and  abusive  language  in 
reference  to  Great  Britain;  and 
his  lordship  concluded  by  asserting 
that  the  French  Grovemmcnt  must 
have  formed  a  most  erroneous  judg- 
ment of  the  disposition  of  the 
British  nation  and  of  the  character 
of  the  Grovemment,  if  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect  t^t  any  represen- 
tation of  a  foreign  power  would  ever 
induce  them  to  consent  to  a  violation 
of  those  rights  on  which  the  liberties 
of  the  English  people  are  founded. 

This  was  the  high  and  dignified 
ground  to  assume,  utterly  regardless 
of  consequences  or  result.  As 
much  exception  is  taken  to  the 
tone  of  a  portion  of  the  English 
press  m  1852  as  was  taken  in  the 
Moniteur  of  the  9th  of  August,  1802. 
The  Times  of  1802  was  cdled  in  the 
Moniteur,  *  low,  vile,  base,  miser- 
able,' and  in  1852,  epithets  not  less 
strong  are  applied  to  it  and  to  other 
independent  British  journals,  which 
exercise  the  privilege  of  commenting 
on  the  career,  conduct,  and  govern- 
ment of  M.  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. But  we  trust  that  if  any 
representations  are  made  to  the 
Foreign  Office  on  the  subject,  be 
the  locum  tenens  Whig,  Tory,  or 
Derbyite,  the  answer  wfll  be  at  least 
as  dignified  as  that  of  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury. 

In  his  long  chapter  on  the  rup- 
ture of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  M. 
Thiers  imputes  the  worst  feelings 
to  the  British  nation.  Imagine, 
says  he,  an  envious  person  present 
at  the  success  of  a  formidable  rival, 
and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
sentiments  which  were  felt  in  Eng- 
land at  the  prosperity  of  France. 
A  manifest  vexation  seized  upon 
every  English  heart;  jealousy  every- 
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where  became  visible.  The  larger 
merchants,  finding  the  seas  covered 
with  rival  flags,  openly  regretted 
the  discontinuance  of  war,  and 
showed  themselves  more  discon- 
tented than  the  aristocracy  itself. 
Grosser  misrepresentations  were 
seldom  penned.  Without  contending 
that  English  merchants  are  above, 
or  uninfluenced  by  pecuniaiy  con- 
siderations, we  beheve  we  may 
safely  aver,  that  they  are  less  ezelur 
sively  actuated  by  such  con8idera> 
tions  than  any  commercial  men^  in 
the  world.  English  merchants,  like 
all  other  thmlring  EngHshmen,  were 
influenced  by  mixed  motives.  No 
patriotic  mind  could  see  without  a 
pan^  Italy,  German]^,  and  oth^ 
portions  (k  the  Continent,  almost 
provinces  of  Erance ;  and  when  in 
addition  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  power,  there  was  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  course  of  trade,  no 
doubt  the  commercial  and  private 
mixed  itself  up  with  the  pubHc  and 
patriotic  feeling.  It  is  the  greatest 
mistake,  however,  to  suppose,  as  is 
asserted  by  M.  Thiers,  that  Wynd- 
ham,  Grrenville,  and  Dundas  repre- 
sented the  mercantile  interests  in 
London  and  the  outports  in  1802. 
ITot  one  of  these  gentlemen  had 
any  particular  connexion  with  trade 
or  commerce,  or  represented  any 
commercial  constituency.  Mr. 
Wyndham  was  member  of  Fftrlia- 
ment  for  Hicham  Ferrers;  Mr. 
Thomas  Grenville  sat  for  Bucking- 
hamshire ;  and  Mr.  Dundas  for  the 
county  of  Edinburgh.  In  giving 
expression  to  the  opinions  which 
they  enunciated  half  a  centurv  ago, 
these  gentlemen  faithftilly  renected 
public  opinion.  Nor  did  the  London 
newspapers,  charged  by  M.  Thiers 
with  nostility,  express  m  a  greater 
degree  the  opinion  of  the  merchants 
th^  of  all  the  intelligent  and 
educated  classes  among  nis  then 
Majes^^'s  subjects. 

M.  Ijiiers  dioes  not  scruple  to  say 
that  Mr.  Addington,  in  paying 
George  Cadoudal,  knew  that  he 
was  supporting  a  conspirator;  but 
the  clever  pamphleteer  affords  no 
THTOof  that  Mr.  Addington  ever  paid 
nim.  Whether  George  Cadoudal. 
like  many  other  emigrants,  received 
any  pecuniary  assistance  firom  the 
English  Government,  we  now  have 
no  means  of  verifying ;  bat  we  hesi* 


tate  not  positively  to  assert,  that  he 
never  was  rewarded  as  a  conspira- 
tor. In  passing  through  Kent  on 
his  way  to  France,  Ciuoudal  saw 
Lord  Hutchinson,  who  then  com- 
manded in  the  district ;  and  on  the 
Chouan  announcing  to  the  Enjiliflh 
general  his  real  design  in  revisitiiig 
nis  country.  Lord  Hutchinson  ex- 
pressed himself  sharply  against  the 
enterprise,  not  mereiT  as  coninury 
to  the  law  of  En^aod,  but  ts  oon- 
trary  to  every  sanction  of  the  law 
of  nations. 

When  En^and  found,  in  Jlfovem- 
ber,  1802,  that  the  French  azmy  had 
entered  Switzerland,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  First  Consul  was  to 
render  his  power  dominaat  on  the 
Continent,  orders  were  given  that 
Malta  should  not  be  evacuated. 
Early  in  February,  1803,  the  laes- 
sage  delivered  to  the  British  FluUa- 
ment  breathed  of  war  and  pievara- 
tions  for  war.  Even  Thiers  aomiti 
that  a  sudden  revolution  at  this  tinie 
took  plaee  in  the  changing  and 
passionate  mind  of  Ki^leon.  A 
degree  of  anger  seized  imon  lum* 
To  conquer  £nelaad,  to  humihate^ 
to  humble,  to  destroy  her,  became 
the  passion  of  his  life.  Persnaded 
that  all  things  are  possible  to  maa, 
having  followers,  intelligence,  and  a 
determined  will,  he  took  wd  the  idea 
c^  passing  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and 
of  transporting  upon  our  soil  a  oon^ 
siderable  army. 

On  the  13th  May,  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  afler  having  dechired  the 
ultimatum  of  the  Grovenmient  o£ 
England,  left  Paris ;  on  the  17th» 
an  embargo  was  placed  on  all  ships 
belonging  to  the  French  and  Ba^ 
vianrepibUcs;  and  on  the  2Sii4 
France  formally  declared  war 
against  England.  The  reader  win 
see  that  the  month  of  May,  1803, 
was  firuitful  in  events;  the  month 
of  May,  1804^  still  more  fruitful; 
for  on  the  18th  of  the  month,  in  the 
latter  vear,  by  a  senaiiu  gowit^*^ 
the  title  of  Emperor  was  oonfeired 
on  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  As  there 
is  not  one  original  idea  in  the  mind 
of  the  putative  ne|diew  of  the  first 
Consul  and  subsequent  Einpewf"' 
as  he  is  a  mere  B&mhd  oopyi^  with- 
out originality^  who  can  invent 
nothing — as  he  blindly  imitates 
what  was  done  half  a  century  aso 
by  a  man  whom  he  zesemblea  only 
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in  ambition,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy, 
and  blindly  follows,  even  to  the  very 
days  of  the  month,  what  was  done 
by  a  very  different  character  in  a 
totally  different   state   of  drcnm- 
stances,   both  in   France    and    in 
Enrope— it  may  be  supposed  that 
they^^  des  aigles,  the  review,  and  the 
banquets  to  tne  officers,  and  sons  of 
officers,  given  within  the  last  three 
weeks,  are  not  without  a  deep  and 
significant  meaning.      Everything 
at  the  review  was  arranged,  in  fact, 
as  at  that  famous  review  given  by 
the  First  Consul  before  the  Italian 
campaign.   The  Arab  chiefs,  in  1852, 
took  the  place  of  the  Mamelukes  of 
old ;   ana  the  saddle  presented  by 
the  Sultan,  on  which  the  Prince 
President,    as    he    is    ridiculously 
called,  rode,  was  a  parody  of  the 
Egyptian  saddle  used  by  Napoleon. 
It  may  be  said,  that  tne  spectacle 
of  the  last  month  was  a  coup  manqui 
—that  there  was  no  enthusiasm — 
that  there  were  few  cries  of  Vive 
I  *Empereur  ! — that  the  reception  of 
the  hero  of  Boulogne  and  of  Sh'as- 
burg  was  indifferent,  and  occasion- 
ally even  glacial — that  the  attitude 
of  Europe  was  calm  and  defiant — 
and  that  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
of  Kussia  at  Vienna  was  not  without 
its    significance,  —  a    preventative 
infiuence.    This  is  all  true;  but  it 
only  suggests  that  designs  covertly 
entertained  and  long  cherished,  are 
delayed,  not  abandoned.    We  may 
find  them  revived  again  on  the  1st 
of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the 
visit  of  the  Emperor  to  the  camp 
at  Ambleteuse,  near  Boulogne— on 
the  9th  of  August,  the  anniversary 
of  his  visit  to  Bunkirk— on  the  16tn 
of  August,  the  anniversaiy  of  the 
day  on  which  the  army  of  bt.  Omer, 
ihe  army  of   Montreuil,  and  the 
reserve,  took  the  oath  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

Many  there  are  who  suppose  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  no  seri- 
ous design  of  invading  England. 
But  the  tranquil-minded  men  who 
entertain  any  such  notions  as  this 
must  wilfully  close  their  eyes  to  the 
evidence  afiorded  by  history.  The 
idea  of  terminating,  by  an  mvasion 
of  England,  the  maritime  rivalry  of 
the  two  countries  had  entered  mto 
many  minds.  Loxds  XVX,  and  the 
Directory,  had  made  preparations 
for  such  a  descent ;  ana  there  may 
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be  found  in  the  arddves  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  and  of  the 
French  navy,  detailed  accounts  of 
all  the  attempts  made  on  our  own 
and  other  coasts  by  the  French, 
from  the  period  of  William  the  Con- 
queror down  to  the  time  of  the  ex- 
Sidition  of  Duguay  Trouin  against 
io  Janeiro,  in  1711.  Nothing  can 
be  more  clearly  demonstrated  to 
any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  of. 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  the 
time,  than  the  constant  and  perse- 
vering efforts  made  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  for  an  invasion  of  this 
country-efforts  which  ceased  only 
with  the  commencement  of  the 
Austrian  campaign,  in  1805. 

Already,    before    the    peace    of 
Amiens  m  1801,  all  the  obcks  and 
arsenals  of  France  had  been  at  work 
in  erecting  boats  of  different  form 
and  construction,  and  batteries  had 
been  raised  all  along  the  coast  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  these  boats 
in  their  progress  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  at  Boulogne.    The  cari- 
caturists and  pamphleteers  on  this 
side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  made 
light   of   these    preparations,    and 
endeavoured    to    turn   them   into 
ridicule;     but    it   was    afterwards 
seen  what  these  men,  so  ridiculed 
when  at  Boulogne,  at  Ambleteuse, 
or  at  St.  Omer,  could  accomplish 
in  Germany,  in    Spain,  in   Italy. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that   when    Napoleon    Bonaparte 
issued  his  decree  of  the  12th  of  J  uly, 
1801,  organizing  the  fiotilla  of  Bou- 
logne, under  Latouche  Treville,  that 
he  had  a  settled  and  serious  design 
of  invading  our    shores.     If  the 
slightest  diversity  of  opinion  could 
exist  on  this  subject  it  ought  to  be 
dispelled  by  the  conduct  of  Bona- 
parte afler  the  rupture  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens.    A  vaster  organization 
and  development  was  then  given  to 
the  plan  of  1801.      160,000  men 
were,  in  1803,  marched  towards  the 
coast.   This  force  was  designated  the 
camp  of  Boulogne.     Six  different 
kinds  of  boats  and  rafts  were  pre- 
pared for  the  transport  of  the  army, 
at  an  expenditure  of  from  twenty-six 
to  twenty-seven  millions  of  francs. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  in  MS.  the 
daily  correspondence  of  Napoleon  at 
this  period  with  Decres,  the  then 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  from  the 
evidence  afforded  by  this  correspon- 
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dence,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing that  his  intentions  to  inrade 
ihe  English  soil  were  nnmistakeable. 
19^othin^  could  be  more  elaborate 
than  his  combinations,  and  it  was 
with  him  an  eternal  subject  of  com- 
plaint and  regret  that  these  combi-' 
nations  Ivid  been  destroyed  by  the 
rashness  of  Yilleneaye. 

Napoleon  always  spoke  of  the 
army  assembled  at  Boulogne  as  the 
grande  armSe,  and  its  subsequent 
career  justified  that  designation. 
Two  months  after  this  army  had 
left  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  and 
forty-fiye  days  after  it  had  quitted 
the  soil  of  ^France,  it  entered  Vi- 
enna !  Bonaparte  had  engrared  on 
his  naturaUy  retentiye  memory  the 
dates  of  all  the  different  expeditions 
which  France  had,  successfully  or 
unsuccessfolly,  prepared  against 
England  at  various  periods  of  his- 
tory. These  dates  and  names  were 
as  familiar  to  him  as  household 
words,  lliey  were  as  follows : — 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1066, 
Jean  de  Yi^nne  m  1377, 
The  Constable  de  Clissen  in  1386, 
And  the  expedition  of  1396,  which 
never  set  sail. 

It  was  a  sort  of  tradition,  as 
Thiers  says,  become  popular,  that 
with  flat-bottomed  boats  an  army 
might  be  transported  from  Calais  to 
Dover.  By  a  move  altogether  elec- 
tric, the  departments  and  the  hu^ 
towns,  each  according  to  its  means, 
offered  the  government  flat -bot- 
tomed boats,  corvettes,  frigates,  and 
even  vessels  of  the  Ime.  Tlie  de- 
partment of  the  Loiret  was  the  first 
taken  with  this  patriotic  idea.  It 
imposed  upon  itself  a  sum  of  300,000 
francs,  in  order  to  construct  and 
arm  a  frigate  of  30  guns.  With 
universal  impulse,  the  communes, 
the  corporations,  and  the  depart- 
ments answered  to  the  call.  The 
mayors  of  Paris  opened  subscrip- 
tions, and  among  the  models  of  the 
boats  proposed  by  the  navy,  there 
were  many  of  different  dimensions, 
costing  from  8000  to  30,000  francs. 
Small  towns,  such  as  Coutanoes, 
Bcmay,  Louviers,  Valogne,  Foix, 
Verdun,  Moissac,  gave  flat-bottomed 
boats  of  the  first  or  second  dimen- 
sions. More  considerable  towns 
voted  frigates  and  vessels  of  the 
line.  Paris  voted  a  vessel  of  120 
guns,  Lyons  one  of  100,  Bordeaux 


one  of  80,  and  Marseilles  one  of  74 
These  gifts    were    independent  of 
those  offered  by  the  departmentB. 
Thus,  although  Bordeaux  offered  a 
vessel  of  80  guns,  the  departmeBt 
of  the  Gironde  subscribed  1,600,000 
francs  to  be  employed  in  naval  con- 
struction.      The     department    of 
the    Bhine    (though    Lyons   had 
largely  subscribed)  added  a  patriotic 
gift,  amounting  to  an  eightk  of  its 
oontributiiHis.     The  department  of 
the  North  added  a  million  to  ^ 
funds  voted  by  the  city  of  lolle. 
Generally  the  aepartments  imposed 
on  themselves  a  gift  vaiying  from 
200,000  firancs  up  to  900,000  francs, 
or  even  a  million.    Some  of  the  de- 
partments paid,  so  to  speak,  in  kind. 
Thus  the  department  of  the  Cote 
d'Or  made  a  present  to  the  state  of 
a  hundred  pieces  of  camion  of  lane 
calibre,  cast  at  Gremsot.    The  de- 
partment of  Lot  and  Gbronne  agreed 
to  an  addition  of  five  centimes  daring 
the  years  XL  and  XII.,  to  be  ex- 
pended  in  sail-cloth  in  the  depart* 
ment.    The  great  bodies  of  the  atate 
were  not  less  enthusiastic  than  the 
departmento.  The  Senate  presented 
a  vessel  of  120  tons.    The  oa^uae^ 
dal  house  of  Barillon,  the  personi 
employed   in  the  finance  depart- 
ment, such  as  the  receivers-general, 
offered  flat-bottomed  boats.    Sack 
resources   were   eagerly  accepted. 
They  amounted  altogether  to  forty 
milhons  of  finncs.     Can  any  ei^ 
aver  tiiat  such  entiliusiasm  mignt  not 
again  be   kindled  in  the  present 
month  of  June,  or  in  any  other 
month  in  the  year,  if  it  smted  the 
purpose  of  the  *  perjured  President,* 
to  use  the  phrase  of  Changamier,  to 
•  Cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war'P 

Thiers  correctly  enough  describee 
the  flotilla.  It  was  to  be  capable  of 
carrying  150,000  men,  400  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  10,000  horses,  which  he 
says  •  could  not  fail  to  complete  m 
a  moment  the  conquest  of  England. 
The  conditions  imposed  by  the  navy 
for  the  dimensions  of  the  flat-bot- 
tomed boats  of  all  sizes  were,  that 
they  should  not  draw  more  than  mx 
or  seven  feet  of  water  when  all  wa* 
on  board,  and  when  empty,  not  more 
than  three  or  four.  They  were  th«tf 
able  to  be  set  afloat  upon  all  the 
rivers  of  France,  and  to  descend  to 
their  mouths,  to  be  afterwards  muted 
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in  the  ports  of  the  Channel,  and  sent 
along  the  coast.  This,  as  Thiers 
remarks,  was  a  great  advantage,  be- 
cause the  ports  of  France  womd  not 
haye  been  equal,  from  their  want,  of 
timber,  planks,  and  workmen,  to  the 
constraction  of  1500  or  2000  vessels. 
This  difficnlty  was  soon  removed; 
for  the  banks  of  the  Gironde,  the 
Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Somme,  the 
Oise,  the  Scheldt,  the  Mease,  and 
the  Bhine,  were  suddenly  covered 
with  timber  yards.  -  At  Paris,  from. 
La  JSapee  to  the  Invalides,  there 
were  nmety  gun-boats  building,  in 
the  construction  of  which  more  than 
a  thousand  workmen  were  eir^loyed. 

Aznr  one  who  opens  this  Aistory^ 
or  who  reads  the  Moniteur  of  the 
time,  will  see  that  Bonaparte  during 
three  successive  years  applied  all  his 
&cultie8  to  what  he  deemed  the  pro* 
digious  enterprise  of  crossing  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  During  all  that 
period  of  anxious  and  feverish  pre* 
paration  he  was  confident  and  self- 
assulred,  for  he  securely  felt  that  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  must  con- 
duct him  to  the  mastership  oflkhe 
world. 

After  making  every  effort  he  could 
to  procure  shios  and  seamen,  Bona- 
parte felt  and  knew  that  he  could 
not  enter  into  a  fair  stand-up  naval 
contest  with  England — ^that  m  order 
to  do  this  he  must  have  100,000  sea- 
men,  whereas,  after  aU  his  efforts, 
the  utmost  he  could  muster  was 
60,000.  The  disproportion  of  the 
two  navies  he  at  once  perceived 
could  not  be  redressed  m  a  less 
period  than  ten  years  of  efforts.  The 
Knowledge  of  this  fact  still  more 
propelled  him  to  proceed  to  a  txnm 
demain  by  boldlj  passing  the  Straits. 
By  a  judicious  mtermixture  of  sea- 
men and  landsmen  he  hoped  to  pro- 
vide against  a  few  hoars'  contin- 
gencies, and  to  be  enabled  to  land. 
Once  landed,  his  operations  would 
have  been  military,  not  naval,  and 
he  would  have  availed  himself  of  the 
military  means  of  France.  To  the 
French  admirals,  and  more  especially 
to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  Decres, 
who  advised  him  to  proceed  by  a 
reconstruction  of  the  French  navjr — 
to  proceed  in  forming  them  mto 
smajl  divisions — and  in  sending  them 
to  sea  till  they  should  be  skilled 
enough  to  manoeuvre  in  large  saua- 
drons — ^he  answered  that  he  wisked 


to  restore  the  French  navy  with 
time  and  circumstances,  hut  to  make 
a  more  immediate  and  direct  attempt 
to  strike  at  JEngla'nd.  It  was  to  tne 
Straits  of  Dover  then  that  Bona- 
parte concentrated  all  the  efforts  of 
his  genius.  The  army  formed 
throughout  France  and  oistributed 
&om  Vae  Texel  to  the  Pyrenees  was 
disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  executive  might  be  able  to 
concentrate  it  with  great  rapidity 
upon  points  of  the  snore  carefully 
selected  for  that  purpose.  Parlor 
of  artillery  were  formed  on  each  of 
the  sixpomts  of  assemblage,  because 
the  opinion  of  Napoleon  was,  that 
the  artillery  was  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  organize.  The  cavabr  was 
assembled  m  less  proportion  than  is 
customary,  because,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  embarkation,  the  com- 
mander would  be  able  to  carry  very 
few  horse.  Every  effort  was'theril 
fore  directed  to  see  that  the  quahty 
and  quantity  of  the  infantry,  the  ex« 
cellenoe  of  the  artillery,  and  the 
number  of  the  guns,  should  compen- 
sate in  such  an  army  for  the  nume- 
rical inferiority  of  the  cavahy.  Four 
grand  divisions  of  dragoons  were 
assembled  on  the  coast,  because  this 
class  of  soldiers,  being  able  to  serve 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  would  em- 
bark with  their  saddles  only,  and  be 
useful,  says  Thiers,  as  infantry  until 
they  were  able  to  be  mounted  as 
horsemen  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  horses  should  be  taken  from  the 
enemy.  The  army  of  France  in  this 
month  of  June,  1803,  was  480,000 
men,  spread  over  the  colonies,  Ha- 
nover, Holland,/Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  France.  There  were  384,000 
paid  wholly  in  France,  and  entirely 
at  the  public  disposaL  It  was  not 
by  its  numbers,  nowever,  that  the 
value  of  an  army  of  this  kind  was  to 
be  judged.  These  300,000,  nearly 
aU  tried  men,  broken  into  the  fa- 
tigues and  toils  of  war,  and  con- 
ducted by  experienced  officers,  were 
worth,  according  to  the  historian  of 
the  Consulate,  and  he  does  not  in 
this  exaggerate,  600,000,  or  700,000, 
or  perhaps  a  million,  because  the 
difference  between  a  soldier  who  is 
tried  and  one  who  is  not  is  infinite. 
The  union  of  the  means  of  transport 
in  order  to  move  this  army  m>m 
Calais  to  Dover,  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Bonaparte  in  nearlv  as  great 
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a  degree  as  the  army  itself.  YesBels 
with  a  flat  bottom,  ada;pted  to  run 
agroimd  and  to  move  with  sail  and 
oar,  appeared  to  all  the  nayal  en- 
sineers  the  means  best  adapted  for 
Sie  passage.  At  one  period  Bona- 
parte had  the  design  of  fixing  him- 
self at  Boulo^e,  on  the  very  larders 
of  the  English  Channel.  But  find- 
ing this  to  be  impossible,  he  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
so  as  to  study  everything,  and  to 
inspect  and  organize  all  the  pre- 
parations. 

Many  people  even  now  contend 
that  the  prodigious  activity  thus 
displayed  by  Bonaparte  was  destined 
only  for  a  simple  demonstration,  and 
solely  for  the  pxirpose  of  making 
England  uneasy.  But  Napoleon 
was  not  the  man  to  cause  naval  ma- 
terials to  be  purchased  in  Holland 
and  E,ussia— was  not  the  man  to 
employ  thousands  of  men  in  cutting 
down  the  forests  near  the  coasts, 
and  in  fashioning  them  into  fiat- 
bottomed  boats — ^wau  not  the  man 
to  set  all  the  foundries  of  France 
into  activity  to  fabricate  mortars, 
howitzers,  and  artillery  of  the  largest 
calibre,  without  a  defined  pur- 
pose. All  the  ports,  as  well  as  all 
the  basins  of  the  rivers  in  France 
concurred  in  one  object.  By  the 
means  of  this  wonderful  co-operation 
it  was  that  the  war  boats  properly 
so  called  amounted,  or  at  least 
were  to  have  amounted,  to  1200  or 
1300,  and  the  transport  flotilla  to 
900  or  1000.  Thus,  it  wafl  estimated 
2200  or  2300  vessels  would  unite  to- 

f  ether,  a  prodigious  naval  assem- 
lage,  without  precedent,  as  Thiers 
states,  in  the  past  history  of  France. 
Bonaparte  took  under  tne  conscrip- 
tion 5000  or  6000  men  that  belonged 
to  all  the  trades  attached  to  work- 
ing in  wood  and  iron,  such  as  joiners, 
carpenters,  sawyers,  wheelwrights, 
lock  and  blacksmiths.  These  men, 
though  they  constructed  nothing, 
yet,  as  artificers  and  handicraftsmen, 
they  repaired  everything  that  came 
not  in  perfect  order,  and  got  forward 
the  preparations  for  executing  what 
was  necessary. 

The  autumn  of  1803  had  arrived. 
The  design  of  Bonaparte  had  now 
fully  ripened  in  his  head,  and  it 
seemed  to  him,  that  in  order  to 
toouble  vet  more  the  Government  of 
England,  he  must  attack  on  several 


pointa  at  once,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  150,000  men  destined  tor  the 
invasion  should  be  tiirown  on  Ire- 
land. This  was  the  object  of  the 
reparations  ordered  at  Brest.  The 
Minister  of  Marine,  Decres,  had 
conferred  with  the  Irish  fugitives, 
who  had  already  made  an  attempt 
to  detach  their  country  from  Eng- 
land. The;^  promised  a  general  in- 
surrection in  case  of  me  disem- 
barkation there  of  18,000  men,  with 
a  complete  material,  and  a  ^ood 
quantity  of  arms.  They  required, 
as  the  price  of  their  efibrts,  that 
France  should  not  make  peace  widi- 
out  exacting  the  independence  of 
Ireland.  Bonaparte  consented,  upon 
the  condition  mat  a  body  of  20,000 
men,  at  least,  should  nave  joined 
the  French  army  and  fought  with  it 
during  the  time  of  the  expedition. 
The  expedition  to  Ireland,  aa  Thiers 
says,  had  the  advantage  of  keeping 
us  English  tmcertain  about  the  trae 
point  of  attack.  But  the  true  point 
was  meant  to  be  London,  by  way  of 
Dover,  Folkestone,  or  Bye,  and  not 
IrAnd. 

In  the  full  persuasion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  see  and  supervise  every- 
thing, ^naparte  had  nired  a  small 
ch4.teau  at  Pont  de  Briques,  near 
Boulogne.  Thither  he  passed  from 
St.  Cloud  or  Paris,  whenever  he 
deemed  it  necessary.  He  had  ex- 
acted of  Admiral  Bruix  that  he 
should  not  lodge  at  Boulogne,  bat 
on  the  beach,  upon  an  eminence 
whence  he  could  command  the  port, 
the  roadstead,  and  the  camp.  There 
had  been  constructed  for  him  a  bar- 
rack of  wood,  well  caulked.  He 
resigned  himself  to  this  perilous 
dwelling  during  his  declining  exist- 
ence, in  order  to  satisfy  the  uneasy 
vigilance  of  the  chief  or  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  this  building  he  termi- 
nated his  earthly  career,  according 
to  Thiers,  though  other  accounts 
state  that  Bruix  died  in  Puis  on  the 
18th  March,  1805.  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  the  First  Consul 
had  a  similar  barrack  to  that  of 
Bruix  constructed  for  his  own  per- 
sonal use.  There  he  sometimes 
passed  whole  days  and  nights.  He 
also  insisted  that  the  Generals  Da- 
voust,  Ney,  and  Soult,  should  reside 
without  interruiition  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp,  assisting  personally  at 
the  works  and  at  the  maaosuTre^ 
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and  giving  the  Pirst  Consul  every- 
day an  account  of  the  minutest 
circumstances.  The  men  saw  Bona- 
parte on  horseback,  now  on  the 
neights  of  the  shore — ^now  at  their 
head,  galloping  over  the  strand 
from  one  port  to  another.  Some- 
times he  embarked  in  the  light  pin- 
naces in  order  to  assist  at  the  petty 
actions  between  the  gun  vessels  and 
the  English  cruisers,  with  a  view  to 
make  the  frigates  and  corvettes  fall 
back  before  his  frail  vessels.  Often 
he  was  obstinate  in  braving  the 
sea,  and  once,  having  a  wish  to  visit 
the  line  of  anchorage  spite  of  bad 
weather,  he  was  overset,  far  from 
the  shore,  in  re-entering  his  boat. 
The  men  with  him  fortunately  found 
the  bottom  with  their  feet.  The 
sailors  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea^  and  forming  a  close  group  to 
resist  the  waves,  bore  him  on  their 
shoulders  in  the  midst  of  them  as 
they  broke  over  their  heads. 

One  day,  when  thus  passing  along 
the  shore,  he  became  animated  at 
the  sight  of  England,  and  thus  wrote 
to  the  consul  Cambac^r^s.  '  I  have 
passed  the  last  three  days  in  the 
midst  of  the  camp  and  the  port ;  I 
have  seen  the  coasts  of  England 
from  the  heights  of  Ambleteuse,  as 
one  sees  Calvary  from  the  Tuileries. 
It  is  a  ditch  which  will  be  passed 
when  one  shall  have  the  boldness  to 
attempt  it* 

Inr^ovember,  1803,  the  impatience 
of  Bonaparte  to  execute  what  he 
called  the  grand  undertaking  was 
extreme.  But  decisive  considera- 
tions demanded  a  new  delay:  these 
regarded  the  Batavian  flotilla,  which 
was  to  carry  the  right  wing,  com- 
manded bv  Davotist.  On  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  First  Consul  that 
there  should  be  dispatched  to  him  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Dutch 
navy,  there  had  been  sent  to  him 
the  "Kear- Admiral  Verhuel.  Struck 
with  the  intelligence  and  coolness  of 
thifl  man  of  the  sea,  the  First  Consul 
gave  him  his  confidence,  and  the 
management  of  all  which  concerned 
the  organization  of  the  Dutch  flotilla. 
Verhuel  exhibited  all  the  desired 
rapidity,  and  was  looked  at  with 
increased  favour,  not  merely  by 
Bonaparte,  but  by  his  adopted 
daughter,  Hortense,  the  mother  of 
the  present  Dictator,  who  had  been 
already,  in  1803,  for  more  than  a 


twelvemonth,  the  wife  —  the  ill- 
assorted  wife — of  Louis  Bonaparte. 
Though  the  labour  of  the  task  at 
Boulogne  extended  itself,  and  every 
day  some  new  design  to  render  the 
j>lan  more  perfect  challenged  atten- 
tion, yet  there  remained  a  last  con- 
dition to  ensure  success;  and  this 
condition  the  First  Consul  regarded 
as  bringing  for  his  enterprise  cer- 
tainty. 

The  vessels  were  now  proved  to 
be  able  to  pass  the  six  leagues  across 
the  Straits,  when  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  navigated  a  hundred  and 
two  hundred  leagues  in  order  to 
reach  Boulogne.  They  had  the 
chance  of  passing,  whether  in  the 
calms  of  spring  or  in  the  fogs  of 
winter.  On  the  most  unfavourable 
supposition,  it  was  contended  that 
they  would  be  enabled  to  pass  the 
English  corvettes  and  frigates,  if  by 
the  sacrifice  of  100  gun  vessels  or 
^un  boats  out  of  the  2,300  of  which 
the  flotilla  was  composed.  But 
there  was  one  contingency  in  which 
all  hazard  would  have  disappeared, 
and  that  was  the  chance  of  a  great 
French  squadron  appearing.  Even 
this  had  oeen  provided  for  by  the 
First  Consul.  He  destined  the  fleet 
of  Toulon,  not  yet  ready,  to  execute 
a  grand  combmation,  of  which  no 
one  had  the  secret,  not  even  the 
Minister  of  the  Navy.  This  combi- 
nation he  ripened  in  his  own  mind 
by  degrees,  not  saying  a  word  to  any 
individual.  Every  enort  was  ma^ 
to  have  these  means  ready  by 
February,  1804,  but  serious  and 
unexpected  events  then  arose  in  the 
interior  of  France,  and  snatched 
Bonaparte  away  frt>m  an  enterprise 
in  which  fleet  and  army  were  pre- 
pared to  aid  him  with  ardent  en- 
thusiasm. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have 
dwelt  at  too  great  length  on  the 
chapters  on  the  canio  of  Boulogne 
and  the  flotilla.  But  we  cannot 
think  so.  The  Dictator  of  France 
is  a  fanatical  follower,  even  to 
the  veriest  trifles,  of  the  great 
General  whose  name  he  bears,  with- 
out having  a  portion  of  his  ability, 
his  better  qualities,  or  we  may  say, 
without  inheriting  anv  portion  of 
Bonaparte  blood.  The  President 
of  the  French  Be^ublic,  as  he  is 
whimsically  called,  is  the  creation 
of  the  French  army,  the  French 
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peasantry,  and  the  French  priests ; 
and  among  all  the  classes  of  the 
nation  there  are  no  such  fanatical 
Slaters  of  our  name  and  fame  as  these 
three.  The  soldier  of  France  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  peasant  and  a  j^ro- 
letaire,  as  nis  father  and  ^prandfather 
were  before  him.  This  dass  of 
men  has  only  heard  of  the  wars  of 
the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  and 
the  Empire — has  only  heard  of  the 
perfidy  of  England,  and  of  her  eter- 
nal enmity  and  jealousy  of  France. 
The  treason  of  Waterloo  is  over  and 
orer  again  talked  of,  and  the  words, 
vaijimLeura  par  ruse  et  par  trahistm, 
are  always  applied  to  this  battle  and 
to  the  two  invasions  of  the  French 
soil.  The  French  priest  is,  like  the 
French  soldier,  sprung  from  the 
peasant  and  the  proletaire.  He  pre- 
serves and  cherishes,  we  regret  to 
think  it,  a  hereditary  hatred  of  our 
country.  Eeligious  is  superadded 
to  personal  and  political  animosity. 
Theological  and  aoctrinal  hatred  are 
joined  to  national  resentment ;  and 
with  these  two  classes  nothing  would 
be  at  this  moment  more  popular  than 
a  brush  with  England.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  me  Bepublic  and 
the  Directory,  the  French  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  talking,  writing,  and 
reasoning,  not  merely  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility, but  a«  to  the  ease  with  which 
an  invasion  might  be  efiectod.  The 
nation  talked  thus  and  felt  thus  at 
a  time  when  stoam  was  unknown 
— ^when  France  had  fewer  ships 
than  she  has  now,  and  when  she 
was  most  lamentably  wanting  in  a 
eorps  of  si^rior  and  scientific 
officers.  How  much  more  confident 
must  the  French  feel  now,  when  the 
navy  of  the  nation  has  been  re* 
ermted  by  the  vigorous  impulse 
which  Napoleon  gave  to  all  the  war- 
like resources  of  the  country — ^when 
steam  has  greatly  ohan^d  the  face 
of  thin^,  and  rendered  audacious 
aggression — ^we  do  not  say  successful 
afigression — ^mnchless  impracticable. 
The  improvements  at  Cherbourg,  at 
Brest,  at  L*Orient,  are  notorious; 
and  though  in  the  Frendi  naval  ser- 
yice  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is 
not  popular,  yet  that  service  would 
ghufly  use  him  as  an  instrument  to 
wipe  away  every  defeat  recorded. 
ftSm.  the  days  of  Holinshed  down 
to  the  days  of  Nelson  and  of  Coeh- 


It  may  be  said  that  Monnem 
Bonaparte,  the  President  of  1852, 
gives  to  ford^n  nations,  and  mxn 
especiaUv  to  England,  assurances  of 
peace.  iBut  what  reliance  can  foreign 
nations  place  on  the  honour,  pro> 
mises,  or  oaths  of  a  man  who  hu 
kept  no  engagements,  private  or 
puoHc,  sworn  or  unsworn,  with  fail 
own  countrymen.  No  promises,  no 
oaths,  however  sacred,  has  he  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
own  wiU  or  wicked  ambition.  Thit 
the  man  will  sooner  or  later  go  for 
empire,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. Already  has  he  decreed  wilh 
as  arbitrary  a  recklessness  as  though 
he  had  been  bom  to  the  impenil 
purple.  There  is  no  provision  either 
m  tne  constitution,  or  in  the  servile 
condition  of  the  corps  leaislatifoT^ 
senate  to  prevent  me  Dictator  from 
decreeing  on,  ad  libitum,  till  the  mo- 
ment he  declares  himself  absolute 
Emperor.  It  is  specially  worthv  of 
remark,  that  what  it  took  the  nnt 
Bonaparte  four  years  to  aocompliih 
has  been  effected  at  a  bound  bv  his 
putetive  nephew.  In  a  week  Loois 
Napoleon  Charles  Bonaparte  revo- 
lutionized more  thorou^y,  in  an 
imperial  sense,  than  his  renowned 
unde  in  four  years,  backed  as  he 
was  by  a  brilliant  renown  as  a  grest 
captam.  Louis  Napoleon  Gharies 
Bonaparte  has  a  precedent  for  pass- 
ing off  his  seven  millions  of  bits  of 
paper  as  an  already  authentdcated 
expression  of  hereditaiyimperialism. 
His  senate  is  just  as  oase  and 
fawning  as  the  senate  of  180^  if  not 
more  so. 

It  is  true  there  has  been  no  pie- 
text  of  conspiracies,  as  was  afibtoed 
on  the  28th  February,  1804,  when 
Pichegru  and  Greorges  were  a^ 
rested,  and  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  implicate  Moreau ;  but  with 
such  ministers  as  Fersigny,  Manpas, 
and  St.  Amaud,  it  is  easy  to  fom 
or  feign  oonspiraoies  whioi  the  &- 
luded  public  are  only  too  happy  to 
implicitly  believe. 

It  may  be  answered  that  the  Bio* 
tator  or  France,  when  surrounded 
by  the  army  on  ^e  11th  and  12th  of 
the  past  month,  might  have  pro* 
claimed  himself,  or  caused  hiaoself 
to  be  proclaimed  Emperor.  Ihe 
FSte  des  Aigles  afforded  him  afit* 
tin^  occasion,  it  is  said*  and  he  ah* 
atamed.    Bat  to  this  it  may  be  aoc 
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swered,  that  lie  had  8nfiB.cieiit  and 
pregnant  reason  for  delay. 

A  dozen  times  the  coup  cTStdt  was 
projected,  a  dozen  times  deferred, 
and  a  hundred  times  denied — ret  it 
took  place  at  last,  on  a  day  wnen  it 
was  as  little  expected  as  need  be.  So 
it  will  be  with  the  empire.  The  ad- 
dress to  the  army  on  the  10th  of  the 
past  month,  when  the  conanennff 
emblem  was  presented  to  tne  sol- 
diers, was  a  homage  to  the  armed 
cohorts,  a  homage  which  they  will 
pay  back  at  interest,  and  at  no  distant 
day.  When  soldiers  are  told  that 
the  history  of  the  country  is  their 
history — that  on  their  success  de- 
pends the  fate  of  France,  the  meanest 
sutler  in  the  camp  knows  the  mean- 
ing of  such  language  from  a  chief. 
When  the  Eoman  eagle  is  handed 
to  the  legions,  and  the  men  ar^  told 
not  to  repudiate  the  grandeur  of  the 

§  resent,  or  the  ^lory  of  the  past, 
iiere  is  an  unnustakeable  prestige 
presented  to  the  vanity,  the  brayeiy, 
and  the  love  of  glory  of  thirty-two 
millions.  When  the  soldiers  are 
further  told  to  resume  the  eagles, 
not  as  menace  against  foreign 
powers,  it  is  pretty  much  as  though 
you  handed  a  sword  or  a  musket  to 
a  fine  spirited  batchof  youngfellowB, 
and  said, '  Here,  take  these  weapons, 
my  fine  young  men,  and  make  your- 
aelyes  priests  and  men  of  peace. 
Itememoer  the  independence  of  your 
€Ountry-*-cherish  the  souyenirs  of  a 
Heroic  epoch — ^but,  aboye  all  things, 
be  passive  and  tranquil--be  ham- 
Jess,  gentle,  peaceful,  and  loving,  as 
.so  many  turtle  doves.'  The  Dictator 
•of  France,  though  a  profound  hypo- 
crite, has  not  veiled  his  purpose  by 
the  thin  disguise  to  which  he  re- 
ported on  this  occasion. 

The  events  of  this  world  occur 
over  and  over  again  wiHi  Httle  vari- 
.ation,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
occurrences  or  half  a  century  ago 
are  being  travestied  now.  Any  man 
who  becomes  chief  of  France  by  ir- 
reguLir  and  iniquitous  means  must 
^ve  the  nation  freedom  or  military 
glory,  or  his  seat  will  soon  become 
too  not  to  hold  him.  Monsieur  Bo- 
joaparte  has  destroyed  the  liberty  of 
the  country.  His  natural  inchna- 
tion  is  for  despotism,  and  that  de- 
spotism must  be  tempered  and 
_g]lded  by  nuHtary  and  naval  suo- 
eesaesy  or  it  will  become  in  suppcnrt- 


able,  and  the  French  will  break 
their  chains.  We  repeat,  then,  that 
with  the  subjection  of  the  entire 
intellect  of  France — ^with  l^e  exile 
and  proscription  of  her  poets,  her 
historians,  and  her  phSosophers, 
must  come  the  brutal  empire  of  force 
and  numbers.  The  representative 
of  this  shortlived  empire  will  be  m 
Brummagem  Bonaparte,  who  haa 
recently,  of  his  own  mere  motive^ 
raised  the  army  to  400,000  men,  a 
figure  which  it  has  not  reached  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Even  in  the  worst  days  after  Fe* 
bruary,1848,  the  army  ofFranoe  did 
notamount  tomorethan368,000men» 
whereas  it  is  now  400,000.  That  this 
army  must  by  and  bye  become  ag- 
gressive and  predatory,  he  who  runs 
may  read.  The  camp  of  St.  Omer  or 
of  Boulogne  may  be  revived  in  the 
month  of  July  or  Au^gust — or  the 
projects  against  Belgium  planned 
three  months  ago  may  be  again 
tiUcen  up.  Sestouned  V  no  £xa. 
pie,  held  in  check  by  no  principle* 
Monsieur  Bonaparte  will  follow  the 
course  of  his  insatiable  ambition. 
Made  what  he  is  by  soldiers,  he 
must  do  the  bidding  of  soldiers  te 
accomplish  his  destiny.  It  is  there- 
fore the  interest  and  the  duty  of 
England  to  slumber  not,  but  to  be 
watchful  and  prepared,  llie  greatest 
military  gemus  of  modern  times, 
with  nearly  all  Europe  crouching  at 
his  feet,  was  called  away  from  tiie 
csm^  of  Boulogne  and  the  flotilla; 
but  it  may  happen  that  steam  pre- 
parations may  be  actually  under- 
taken in  1852,  and  commence  to  be 
executed  in  this  very  summer  or 
autumn,  without  rnterroption  from 
France  or  from  Europe.  We  believe 
ourselves  that  the  aavantage  which 
each  nation  has  derived  from  steam 
has  been  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
previous  acquirements,  and  as  Eng- 
land had  the  best  ships,  the  best 
sailors,  antecedent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam,  so  we  believe  she  has 
profited  by  steam  in  the  ratio  of  her 

grevious  perfection.  But,  neverthe- 
»s,  it  behoves  our  countrymen  to 
consider  that  though  we  are  able  to 
defeat  and  destroy  an  invading  f orce, 
jet  that  the  force  may  annoy  and 
injure  us  in  a  much  greater  aegree 
tnan  is  conceivable  if  we  ne^ect 
proper  and  obvious  precautions  both 
as  to  anny  and  navy. 
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A  CHAIE  VACANT  IN  EDINBUEGH. 


ACHAIB  vacant  in  EdmbnrghP 
We  can  understand  what  is 
meant  by  a  seat  vacant  in  St.  Albans, 
bnt  we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  what  is  implied  in  the 
statement  that  "  a  chair  is  vacant  in 
Edinburgh."  The  explanation,  good 
reader,  consists  in  this,  that  certain 
singular  proceedings  take  place  when 
a  professorial  chair  is  vacant  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  north;  and  by- 
giving  heed  to  the  contents  of  this 
paper,  the  mysterious  processes  in- 
volved in  supplying  such  vacancies 
wiU  be  duly  explained. 

Modem  Athens  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  dull  place ;  from  the  time  that 
the  sun  rises  behind  the  Calton-hill 
to  that  of  its  setting  behind  Oostor- 
phine  wood,  each  day  is  much  alike 
— ^to-day  the  same  as  yesterday,  and 
no  prospect  of  to-morrow  differing 
materially  from  its  diurnal  prede- 
cessors.    The  Union,  steam -boats 
and  the  rail  have  been  fast  wearing 
down    the    angularities    of    Aula 
Heekie,  and  little  is  now  left  of  the 
many  idiosyncrasies  that  bristled  on 
the  surface  of  society  in  the  city  of 
the  olden  time,  as  luxuriously  as 
quills  on  the  vertebras  of  the  fretful 
porcupine.    Still  Edinburgh  has  not 
altogether  sunk  into  the  monotony 
of  provincialism ;  there  are  yet  func- 
tions discharged  within  her  borders 
which  mark  her  from  other  large 
towns ;  and  one  of  these  is  the  filling 
up  of  the  chairs  of  her  good  old  Col- 
lege.   When  a  vacancy  in  one  of 
these  is  announced,  the  usual  som- 
nolence of  the  City  of  Palaces  dis- 
appears, and  all  is  bustle,  riot,  din, 
and  confusion — 
For  then  her  sons  Id  nightcap  wake. 
In  bedgown  wake  her  dames. 

The  patronage  of  the  great  maio- 
Tity  of  these  cnairs  is  vested  in  tne 
Town  Council,  a  representative  body 
composed  of  elements  truly  hetero- 
geneous. The  numerical  strength 
of  the  council  is  thirty-three,  and  at 
various  periods  of  its  history  it  has 
numbered  amongst  its  members 
baronets  and  bakers,  knights  and 
knife-grinders,  writers  ana  wheel- 
wrights, advocates  and  architects, 
esquires  and  engineers,  notaries  and 
nobodies,  publicans  and  printers, 
half-pay  officers  and  haberdashers, 
with  always  a  fair  sprinkling  of  them 


Wha  leather  rax  and  draw 
0'  a'  denominations. 

Everybody  pretends  to  despiBe 
the  dignity  of^  town-councillor,  or 
deprecates  the  labour  involved  in 
the  performance  of  its  duties ;  bnt 
no  sooner  is  a  professorial  voctiMiw 
announced  than  the  magistrates,  and 
those  who  sit  in  oouncu  with  them* 
are  compensated  for  previous  neg- 
lect, ana  they  all  at  once  become 
very  important  people,  not  only  in 
their  own  estimation,  but  also  very 
exalted  potentates  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  community.    So  keen  is  the 
competition  on  such  occasions,  that 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  council 
should  look  abroad  for  the  par^ 
best  qualified  for  the  office;  it  is 
enough  if  they  so  far  yield  to  the 
pressure  from  without,  as  to  put  in 
one  of  the  weU-qualified  canoidates 
who  are  elaborately  forced  on  their 
notice  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  trust  exercised  is  a  public  one ; 
the  public  at  large  not  only  look  on, 
but  take  part  in  the  contest;  and 
the  matter  being  always  thoroughly 
ventilated,  so  far  as  popular  verbal 
discussion  is  concerned  {tor,  strangely 
enough,  chair  vacancies  are  seldom 
taken  up  by  the  newspapers),  the 
general  sympathies  of  the  comma- 
nity  are  excited,  and  towards  the 
conclusion,  the  ferment  is  all  bnt 
universsl.  The  numerous  candidates 
are  of  course  interested ;  but,  in  ad- 
dition, each  of  these  has  his  dozen 
of  friends,  and  they  in  their  tunv 
have  their  scores  or  allies ;  and  all 
being  duly  acted  on  by  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  motive,  each  sec- 
tion commences  its  g3rTations,  and 
centrifiigally  transmits  its  motion  to 
its  outer  circles,  till  nearly  the  whole 
intelligent  population  are  acted  on 
like  dancing  derveeshes,  and  gravitate 
in  one  huge  dynamic  mass  towaida 
a  seething  whirlpool  of  agitation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  chair  of 
Sanskrit  has  Deen  declared  vacant. 
How  is  the  aspiring  philologist  to 
vault  into  the  coveted  seat?  Certi* 
ficates  are  the  fulcrum,  and  canvass- 
ing ia  the  lever;  or,  to  vary  the 
figure,  testimonials  are  the  ballst 
and  dunning  is  the  gunpowder,  br 
which  the  feat  is  to  be  accomplisheo. 
Every  pundit,  physician,  lawyer,  or 
divine  of  the  feaat  note  is  besieged 
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for  certificates,  and  these  are  fired 
off  at  the  council  in  snccessive  vol- 
leys up  to  the  hour  of  cause ;  and 
not  content  with  indigenous  testi- 
monials of  worth,  exotic  laudations 
ai^  hegged,  borrowed,  and  all  but 
stolen,  not  only  from  the  learned  in 
continental  Europe,  but  from  the 
wise    and  ponderous   in  America, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceanica.    These 
documents  fly  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  accumulate  in  masses  of 
such  terrible  dimensions,  that  pe- 
rusal is  out  of  the  question,  and 
even  classification  is  set  at  defiance. 
Instead  of  attempting  a  great  his- 
torical picture,  filled   with  smoke 
and  carnage,  we  shall  in  our  illustra- 
tions of  this  matter  content  our- 
selves with  a  miniature  election  por- 
trait, selecting  as  the  subject  otour 
sketch    Mr.    Jeremiah    Figs,    the 
eminent  drysalter  and  member  of 
the  city  parliament.    Mr.  Figs  is  a 
good,  easy,  yet  care-worn  man,  with 
a  cadaverous   visage,  and   a   bald 
head.    He  is  a  member  of  a  Free 
Kirk  congregation,  but  not  rabid  in 
his  views  either  of  church  or  state, 
and  was  selected  to  represent  his 
ward,  not  because  he  had  ever  said 
or  done  anything  to  exalt  him  above 
his  fellows,  but  because  nothing  in 
narticular  could  be  said  against  mm. 
Mr.  Figs  has  jogged  on  smoothly— 
he  and  his  wife  being  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  cognomen  of  Coun- 
cillor—till, in  an  evil  hour,  this  same 
Sanskrit  chair  became  vacant ;  after 
which  Mr.  Figs's  peace  by  day  was 
murdered,  and  his  rest  by  night 
disturbed — ^to  say  nothing  of  inter- 
ruption to  business,  and  merciless 
tear  and  wear  of  his  door-beU.  Five- 
aud-twenty  candidates  started  within 
the  first  eight  days — they  were  of 
all  sizes,  all  ages,  all  sects,  all  climes, 
and  all  dimensions.    Poor  Figs — ^he 
got  no  time  to  sell  his  wares,  no 
time  to  post  his  ledger,  no  time  to 
caress  tne  young  Figses ;  and  the 
hallowed  hour  devoted  to  his  even- 
ing glass  of  toddy  was  ruthlessly 
Uivaded.  Sabbath  Drought  no  solace, 
*nd  kirk  and  market  were  equally 
open  to  intrusion.    For  a  time  Figs 
Was  polite,  for  the  thing  was  new 
to  him ;  by  and  bye  he  was  only 
Jjjil ;  then  he  became  dry ;  after 
™t  he  became  distant ;  and  finally, 
▼e  are  afraid  to  say  so,  but  it  will 
o«t-"he  became  tart.    Oh,  fie !  Mr. 


Figs,  thus  to  demean  yourself  in 
the  discharge  of  a  public  duty! 
Most  true,  excellent  censor,  but 
consider  what  our  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  Figs,  had  to  bear ;  and  that  you 
may  properly  appreciate  his  trials 
and  temptations,  we  beg  of  you  to 
ruminate  on  a  journal  oi  one  of  his 
forenoon  levees. 

8c€7ie,  Mr.  Figs's  Shop. 
Enter  Stout  Candidate. 

Stout  Candidate.  Have  I  the  plea- 
sure of  addressing  Mr.  Figs  P 

Eiffs.  That  is  my  name,  sir. 

8.  C.  And  you  are  a  member  of 
the  town  council  P 

jF.  I  am. 

8,  C.  Then,  sir,  I  beg  to  inform 
you,  that  I  am  a  candidate  for  the 
chair  of  Sanskrit.  I  understand 
that  many  eminent  candidates  have 
started  for  this  charge;  but  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  disparaging 
any  one  of  them,  1  must  state  that 
my  claims  on  your  attention  are  of 
a  very  peculiar  order.  I  have  long 
sojourned  in  Oriental  re^ons,  and 
have  by  continued  verbsu  exercise 
made  myself  conversant  with  the 
principal  living  tonnes.  I  have  not 
contented  myself  with  acquiring  any 
one  group  of  languages,  but  nave 
studied  Indo- Germanic,  Semitic, 
Malayian,  African,  and  American 
tongues.  Comparative  philology, 
sir,  nas  been  my  leading  object  of 
research.  Just  allow  me  to  point 
out  what  can  be  made  of  that  noble 
section  of  human  inquiry.  There  is 
number  one,  a  cardinal  with  which,  I 
presume,  you  are  perfectly  familiar; 
observe  tne  analog  that  subsists 
in  the  expression  of  that  important 
monosyllable  in  various  dialects  :^- 


English,  One. 

Sanskrit,  Sika. 

Persian^  Yika. 

Oreek,  Heis. 

Latin,  Unus. 

Dutch,  £en. 


Icelandic,  Finn. 
Danish,     £en. 
Russian,   Odin. 
JSrse,         Aen. 
WeUh,      Un. 
Scotch,      Ane. 


Isn't  it  wonderftil,  sir,  these 
analogies?  Does  it  not  prove  that 
the  confusion  at  Babel,  although  a 
severe  dispensation,  did  not  alto- 
gether obhterate  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  human  speech  P  But  I 
will  not  occupy  your  valuable  time, 
Mr.  Figs ;  III  just,  with  your  per- 
mission, leave  you  a  copy  of  my 
certificates,  and  you  can  peruse 
them  at  your  leisure.    You  will  see 
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ai&  once  they  are  not  got-np  docn- 
ments,  but  me  7oluntainr>  deliberate 
opinions  of  parties  qualified  to  judge. 
Good  morning  Mr.  Figs. 

Enter  Thin  Canoidatb. 

Introductory  portion  as  before. 

Thin  Candidate.  I  am  a  candidate 
for  the  Sanskrit  chair,  Mr.  Figs.  I 
am  as  familiar  with  Sanskrit  as  I 
am  with  my  mother-toneue ;  but 
I  should  not  venture  to  scuicit  your 
*  8u£&ageonsuchnarrowgrounds— for 
I  have  made  all  Isugiages  my  study. 

Figs,  Can  you  give  the  name  of 
any  one  word  in  t^  languages? 

Thin  C.  My  dear  sir,  anj  school- 
boy can  do  tnat.  Hie  thmg  is  to 
carry  out  the  analogies  between  any 
two  languages.  For  instance,  Tur- 
ner, in  his  Comparative  Orammar 
has  adduced  two  hundred  examples 
of  affinities  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Laplandio.  Wny, 
Mr.  Figs,  I  could  ^ve  you  and  the 
town-council  five  nimored.  There 
is  a  sack  of  beans  lying  outside  your 
counter:  take  you  out  a  bean  for 
every  analogy  that  I  give  you,  and 
count  the  ^ans,  and  you  will  find 
when  I  am  done  thiat  you  have 
turned  over  many  hundred  beans. 
Mr.  Figs,  I  don't  wish  to  be  vain- 
glorious, but  rU  tell  you  in  con- 
ndence  what  has  been  the  result  of 
my  investigations.  As  the  Lap- 
landic  is  a  l)ranch  of  the  Hunni^ 
stock,  which  came  latest  into  Europe, 
its  affinities  with  the  Saxon  indicate 
a  consanguinity  from  primaeval  an- 
cestry  

Eigs.  Eeally,  sir. 

liin  C.  Ah  I  I  see ;  I  am  tres- 
passing on  your  time.  But  don't 
believe  anything .  that  I  have  said 
simply  on  my  own  testimony.  Pray 
look  at  my  certificates. 

Enter  Tall  Cakdidatb.     . 
Tall  C.  I  have  called,  Mr.  Figs, 
in  order  that   you  may  put  an^ 

Suestions  to  me  regarduu^  my  quali- 
cations  for  the  c^dr.  It  is  better 
that  you  should  mention  to  me  any 
|>oint  on  which  you  require  informa- 
tion, than  that  I  should  intrude  on 
you  with  general  disquisition. 

Eigs.  Well;  do  you  know  any- 
thing besides  the  Sanskrit. 

2hIL  C.  Yes,  I  know  the  Persian, 
Coptic,  Teutonic,  Sdavonian,  Bis- 
cayen,  Finnish,  to  say  nothing  of 
JSuropean  tongues;  and  having  been 


ten  years  in  a  dungeon  at  Bokhazai 
whimer  I  went  to  cultivate  a  know- 
ledge of  living  Orientalism,  I  do 
think  I  have  some  claims  on  the 
electors.  You  see,  also,  that  I  want 
an  eye — ^regular  ophthalmia,  caught 
at  £eyrout.  I  make  no  decided 
t*i»im  on  that  ground,  but  I  think  it 
is  right  to  mention  it,  as  if  other 
things  were  found  to  be  equal,  Uie 
fact  of  my  being  a  martyr  of  science 
ought  to  weigh  in  my  favour.  I 
shml  say  no  more,  as  my  certificates 
will  explain  more  than  I  can  ventore 
to  affirm  in  behalf  of  myself. 

Enter  Shobt  Cakdidatb. 

Short  C.  I  shall  not  detain  yon 
three  minutes,  Mr.  Figs.  Philolpgy 
is  a  broad  study,  and  the  man  who 
solicits  your  vote  merel^r  because  he 
is  familiar  with  Sanskrit  grammar, 
deals  a  heavy  blow  and  sore  dia* 
oouragement  to  learning.  I  stand 
here  ready,  able,  and  wiBing  to  pre* 
lect  on  Sanskrit,  and  its  cognate  and 
alHed  relations  to  Hebrew,  Syriae, 
Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Ab^rssinian,  Old 
Phcenician,  and  Ethiopie.  And,nr, 
I  do  not  present  yoa  with  mere 
words — ^here  is  my  Universal  Oram' 
mar,  and  here  are  my  testhnonialis 
Judge  for  yourself. 

Enter  Dabk  Cakdidatb. 

Dark  C,  Mr.  Figs,  I  don't  profesi 
to  be  a  Polyglot,  but  what  I  know, 
I  know.  I  can  teach  fn  the  Pern- 
Arabic,  or  Devanagari  characters ; 
and  I  can  instruct  my  students  in 
tiie  Naski  for  printing,  or  the  Zalik, 
for  writing;  if  they  want  Hindus- 
tani, Hiey  shall  have  the  initia], 
medial  and  final  forms  inculcated 
with  scrupulous  exactness.  And 
even  as  to  Sanskrit  itself  I  am  not  a 
mere  alphabet  man;  I  can  give  them 
illustrations  of  the  Shloka,  otherwise 
called  the  Anushtubh  metre,  in  Ihe 
highest  degree  of  purity.  But  not 
to  enlarge,  nere  is  a  laa  at  the  door 
with  a  ^rtable  conveyance,  contain- 
ing copies  of  my  JDietienarg  and  of 
my  certificates.  Do  me  the  hroar 
to  glance  at  the  one,  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  peruse  the  other. 

Enter  Faib  Cakdidatb. 

EairC.  Now,  Mr.  Fi^  one  word 
with  you.  .lam  a  candidate  for  this 
chair ;  but  let  there  be  no  Trrifftakr 
as  to  the  ground  on  which  I  stand, 
lam  not  a  sfUahle-splitterp  a  yowel- 
analyzer,  a  dxphthong-joiner,  i 
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ble-monger,  or  word-catcher,  op  any 
thing  80  paltry,  despicable,  and  ped- 
dling as  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
with  language  as  developing  thought 
— ^glorious,  sool-upheaying,  heaven- 
descending,  go-a-head  thought — that 
I  desire  to  nold  forth  on  Sanskrit. 
I  leave  the  old  rags,  bones,  bone- 
dust,  brick,  mortar,  hay,  stubble, 
straw,  and  refuse  of  mere  words,  to 
perish  with  those  who  use  them.  I 
abhor  and  will  have  none  of  them : 
they  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  an 
invention  of  the  enemy  of  progress, 
and  must  infallibly  retard  human 
improvement.  If  you  elect  me,  re- 
collect I  give  you  fair  warning,  I 
flhall  use  Sanskrit  exactly  as  the 
builders  did  the  scaffolding  of  the 
Scott  monument,  namely,  aa  the 
means  of  rearing  the  temple ;  and 
thus  shall  I  avoid  the  common  error 
of  mistaking  the  framework  for 
the  edifice,  me  hat-box  for  the  hat. 
There  are  my  certificates,  Mr.  Figs ; 
and  there  is  a  girl  with  an  empty 
Tessel,  wishing  to  buy  something  of 
you.  Pray  a^nd  to  her.  I  have  a 
warm  mouth  towards  the  soda  water 
in  your  window,  but  as  it  would  look 
likebriberyandcorruptiontobuy  any- 
thing of  you,  I  must  go  somewhere 
else  for  the  refreshment  of  my  frame. 

The  stream  of  candidates  conti- 
nues to  flow  on,  but  as  they  are 
twenty-five  in  number,  and  as  con- 
siderable sameness  obtains  in  the 
styl^  of  their  addresses,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  quote  any 
further  specimens  of  their  oral  dis- 
sertations. But,  towards  sunset  two 
other  personages  wait  on  Mr.  Figs, 
whose  aspects  are  so  marked  that 
we  cannot  omit  notice  of  them.  Mr. 
Figs  is  at  his  day-book,  plying  hard 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  when  an 
ominous  visage  peers  at  him  through 
the  railings  of  nis  desk.  It  is  the 
eountenance  of  a  man  who  looks  like 
a  murderer;  and  in  this  melo-dra- 
matic  age  we  all  know  what  consti- 
tutes the  sanguinary  physiognomy : 
black  matted  nair,  an  mnamed  nasal 
member,  diseased  blue  eyes,  a  faded 
hat  with  shabby  crape,  make  up  the 
cephalic  portion ;  while  a  white  ^eat 
coat,  with  large  capes,  (such  as  Sean 
wore  at  Drury  I^e,)  and  a  blud- 
geon, complete  the  entire  figure. 

'  What  about  this  chiurP'  asks  the 
man  like  a  murderer,  gruffly. 


Mr.  Figs  starts  from  his  three- 
legged  stool  as  a  persecuted  antelope 
mi^t  be  expected  to  do. 

'  There's  but  one  person  fit  for  it,' 
continues  Cain,  '  and  that's  Tommy 
Sichardson.  You'd  better  take  care 
what  you  are  about.' 

'Have  you  got  his  certificates P' 
asks  the  diysafier,  timidly. 

<  All  in  good  time.  Mmd,  I  have 
told  you  he  is  the  fittest  man.' 

And  so  the  man  like  a  murderer 
casts  a  malignant  glance  at  poor 
f^,  and  givme  his  oludgeon  a  sig- 
nificant twirl,  he  takes  his  leave. 
Now,  what  has  such  an  individual 
to  do  with  the  chair  of  Sanskrit? 
Nothing  directly,  but  something  in- 
directly; and  be  it  known  that  if 
all  mankind  only  interfered  in  mat- 
ters in  which  they  are  directly  con- 
cerned, the  business  of  this  world 
would  be  very  difierently  conducted 
from  what  it  is.  Tommy  Sichard* 
son  is  a  poor  devil  scholar,  and  has 
sunk  into  debt;  he  has  no  more 
chance  of  the  Sanskrit  chair  than 
he  has  of  the  imperial  throne  of 
Bussia ;  but  he  throws  out  the  ides 
as  a  straw  to  his  creditors ;  and  the 
man  like  a  murderer,  who  stands  to 
Tommy  in  the  interesting  relation 
of  money-lender,  and  who  has  in 
vain  tried  Tommy  with  the  horrors 
of  the  Ganongate  Graol,  catches  at 
the  Universi^  appointment  as  a 
forlorn  hope,  whicn,  if  it  succeeds!, 
may  repay  his  capital  with  interest» 
simple  and  compoimd;  and  if  fail, 
makes  him  no  worse. 

But  another  form  stands  before 
Mr.  Figs's  desk — ^it  is  a  pale,  mild 
face,  tmit  now  diffidently  lifts  its 
eyes  on  the  councillor. 

'  Please,  sir,  when  is  the  Sanskrit 
diair  to  be  filled  up  P' 

That  voice  and  that  face !  They 
send  a  thrill  through  the  whole  man 
of  the  councillor,  and  he  urbanely 
names  the  day,  big  with  his  peace 
and  the  fate  ot  the  four-and-twenl^' 
losing  candidates.  Is  it  lover, 
brother,  or  friend,  that  that  pure, 
gentie  woman  is  interested  inP  No 
matter,  he  is  a  happy  dog  who  has  a 
place  in  her  sympathies. 

At  last  the  weary  day  has  anend,  and 
Figs  goes  into  his  back  parlour  for 
supper  and  repose,  but  tortured  and 
worried  with  hisnumerous  assailants, 
he  has  no  appetite  for  solid  or  fluid 
natriment,  and  he  drags  his  ensr- 
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Tsted  frame  into  bed.  Sleep  will 
not  visit  hifl  eyes,  and  slumber  re- 
fuses to  close  lus  eye-lids — ^he  tosses 
and  tumbles  in  Tain,  and  hears  eyeiy 
hour  in  succession,  till  at  lenfftn 
Morpheus  takes  pity  on  the  jaded 
drysalter,  and  grants  him  a  modicum 
of  repose.  But,  ah !  horror !  What 
is  that !  Figs  starts  from  his  brief 
snooze,  and  looking  up  in  mortal 
a^ony,  beholds  the  terrible  form  of 
the  man  like  a  murderer  bending 
oyer  him.  Ei^s  screams  in  fright, 
and  covers  hmisdf;  while  Mrs. 
!Figs,  who,  like  Lady  Macbeth,  sees 
none  of  the  airy  phantoms  that  dis- 
turb her  lord,  soothes  him  again  into 
reluctant  slumber.  The  young  lady 
with  the  pale,  mild  face,  is  now  the 
ascending  figure  in  the  vision  of  the 
councillor  —  she  smiles  ufon  him, 
and  stretches  forth  her  lily  white 
hand.  Figs,  although  an  elder  of 
the  Free  iLirk,  is  human,  and  he 
clasps  the  tapering  fingers  that  hanz 
from  that  snowy  arm — but  touch 
dispels  the  gossamer  illusion,  and 
Figs  finds  that  he  is  squeezing 
the  ichorous  digits  of  his  wedded 
spouse. 

Two  months  before  the  Sanskrit 
chair  is  filled  up !  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk did  not  watcn  more  earnestly  for 
a  sail  off  Juan  Fernandez  than  Figs 
longed  for  the  appointed  day.  The 
five-and-twenty  candidates  call  and 
re-call ;  their  friends  call  and  re- 
call; the  man  like  a  murderer,  and 
the  lady  with  the  pale,  mild  face — 
call ;  every  body  calls.  People  who 
never  knew  Figs  before,  make  his  ac- 
quamtance  with  wonderful  celerity, 
while  those  who  had  dropped  ac- 
quaintance renew  their  intimacy  in 
a  singularly  mysterious  way.  Figs 
is  besieged,  beleaguered,  attacked, 
circumvallated  in  every  possible 
direction  —  all  human  intercourse 
degenerates  into  ignoble  canvassing 
for  this  ill-fated  chair.  Does  a  form, 
known  or  unknown,  darken  his 
counter  with  its  shadow,  it  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Sanskrit  vacancy  ; 
conversation  may  begin  about  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  Derby  Ministry,  the 
age  of  the  moon,  or  the  price  of  gas 
shares,  but  begin  with  what  it  likes, 
it  ends  with  the  eastern  nuisance. 
Fufs  cannot  stand  with  his  brother 
elders  at  the  church  plate  of  a  Sun- 
day—he cannot  walk  in  the  Queen's 
Park,  or  promenade  on  Leith  Pier, 


but  the  hated  subject  is  obtruded  on 
him.  Even  in  his  own  family  he 
cannot  command  silence  on  the 
dreaded  topic,  for  Mrs.  Figa  was  set 
upon  at  a  tea-party  with  a  view  to 
the  swaying  of  her  husband ;  and 
the  eldest  Miss  F.,  who  takes  day 
lessons  in  music  at  a  boarding-school 
has  also  been  tamx)ered  with  ao 
successfully,  that  the  young  minx 
twice  attempted  to  cajole  her  pa  into 
voting  for  a  given  private  of  the  25th 
regiment. 

And  then  there  are  the  certificates 
— ^like  the  men  who  went  to  St. 
Ives,  each  having  an  ass,  and  each. 
ass  a  sack,  so  each  candidate  has  six 
sets  of  certificates,  and  each  set  has 
an  appendix,  and  each  appendix  a 
supplement — they  form  a  vertical 
pile  undemeati^  Fi^'s  book-case 
that  threatens  to  rival  Melville's 
monument  in  stature.  These  certi* 
ficates  must  be  explored  some  day- 
there  are  Davy  lamps  for  coal-pits, 
but  where,  oh !  where,  are  the  illu* 
minating[  ^des  that  are  to  conduct 
the  inquirmg  soul  of  Figs  through  a 
ton  of  testimonials  P  Figs  one  day 
happily  bethinks  himself  of  Provost 
Pawkie — ^he  was  in  the  council  for 
thirty  years,  and  yet  survives — 
PawKie  must  have  passed  ship-loads 
of  certificates  through  his  hands,  and 
so  Figs  resolves  on  consulting  him. 

'  Bead  through  a  barrowfm  o'  tes- 
timonials !'  exclaims  the  ex-fimction- 
aiy,  'wha  ever  heard  the  like  o* 
that  P  Ye  may  as  weel  eat  up  ane 
o'  the  Earl  o'  £glintoun*8  prize 
oxes,be^ningwi*Uie  horns.  Ye've 
seen  Leith  races  P'  (Figs  nods  and 
mutters  something  about  the  sins  of 
youth.)  •  Weel,  five-and-twenty 
naigs  start  in  the  course ;  by  and  bye, 
this  ane  fa's  ahint,  then  that  ane, 
and  sae  on,  till  oot  o*  the  haill  lot, 
the  race  lies  amount  some  four  or 
five.  Tak  my  advice,  let  the  San* 
skrit  neebors  do  the  same,  and  then 
look  at  the  certificates  of  the  half 
dizzen  that  are  foremost  during  the 
last  week.' 

Figs  follows  this  advice,  and  re> 
jects  testimonials  by  the  hundred* 
weight,  and  then  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  documents  of  the  *  fore* 
most  half  dizzen.' 

Ko.  CCL.'-Seventk  Series. 
[trakhlatiov.] 
The  Lama  of  Khan  £hi  Ischbd- 
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hoodah,  to  the  Great  Lamas  of  the 
Western  World,  ia  Edinburgh, 
mtii  benign  benediction.  May 
the  moon  shine  clear  on  the 
path  of  our  western  brothers,  and 
may  their  felicity  last  while  the 
Ganga  and  Jamuna  flow  down- 
wards !  The  Lama  whose  name  is 
Zurababel  Vocable  hath  eaten  rice 
with  us,  and  is  a  good  man.  He 
hath  a  cunning  knowledge  of  our 
ton^e;  and,  ^beit,  the  Sutras  of 
Panini  are  dark  oracles  to  the 
wisest,  and  that  one  hundred  and 
also  forty  of  our  ancient  scribes  have 
tried  to  cast  sunshine  on  the  same, 
yet  have  they  failed ;  but  the  Lama 
Vocable  has  not  failed,  for  he  can 
read  the  Sutras,  and  extract  the  fine 
wisdom  that  is  there.  May  he  stand 
high  in  the  prescience  of  the  western 
Lamas,  and  reach  the  top  of  that 
mounttdn  he  soars  to  seek.  Buddah ! 

No.  CCCX,— Third  Part. 

[translation.] 

The  Mandarin  Howqua  having; 
renounced  £wanfootse,  although 
yet  a  worshipper  in  the  Temple  of 
Henan,  desireth  peace  with  all  men, 
and  salutes  the  mandarins  of  the 
great  Victoria!  The  Mandarin 
Sitzverb  was  a  captive  in  Shangar, 
but  redeemed  by  the  great  Akbar, 
as  being  one  who  lifted  not  the 
sword.  He  can  speak  the  language 
of  the  celestial  kmgdom,  (which  is 
the  centre  and  glory  of  the  earth,) 
and  knoweth  the  Elhirad  Afroz, 
the  Bagh  O  Bahar,  the  Baital 
Pachisi,  and  other  books,  which 
make  men  shine  with  knowledge. 
The  Mandarins  would  do  weU  to 
exalt  Fitzverb. 

1^0.  DXLVin. — Appendix:. 
[translation.] 

Mahammed  Ibrahim,  of  Benares, 
protests,  in  sight  of  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  that  Effendi  MacMood  has 
the  books  of  the  East  at  his  finger- 
ends,  and  by  this  Ibrahim  does  not 
merely  mean  Xhulasat  un-nasaih, 
that  IS,  the  Essence  of  Counsels, 
which  makes  the  Shadra  laugh  and 
Brahmins  weep,  but  he  also  knows 
pagebypage  the  Epics  of  theBamay- 
ana  ana  Mahabharata,  the  Fables  of 
Hitopadesha,  the  Laws  of  Maim,  and 
the  Persian  Munshi.  Who,  there- 
fore, fitter  for  a  Eabbi  of  eastern  lin- 
guifitry  ? 


No.  ]yiDCCCXXXVII.— ^»r*^ 
Series, 

I  took  the  Sheikh,  John  Cam  Isis 
'0*'Ronej  (for  so  he  said  he  was 
among  nis  own  people),  to  be  an  evil 
spirit,  when  I  first  rubbed  beards 
with  him,  so  manifold  were  his 
words.  If  lifted  to  the  pachilik 
that  he  seeks,  may  I  live  to  smoke 
with  him.  MiB  Amman, 

Sheikh  of  Wbampoa. 

Fig[s  flings  the  certificates  from 
him  m  despair,  and  gives  up  all 
hope  of  being  able  to  decide  as  to 
the  mialifications  of  the  diflerent 
candidates,  and  leaving  him  in  this 
state  of  mind,  we  shall  peep  into  the 
committee-room  of  one  of  the  ex- 
pectant professors. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  all 
conditions  of  men,  every  sort  of 
mental  dexterity  being  requisite  in 
canvassing.  Lists  of  me  councillors 
are  spread  out  before  them,  as  weU 
as  separate  lists  of  the  victims  to  be 
watched  by  the  diflerent  members 
of  the  committee.  Eight  candidates, 
it  seems,  are  to  be  proposed,  and 
that  involves  seven  divisions  in  the 
council.  Well,  then,  those  who  will 
not  give  first  votes,  let  them  give 
second ;  if  not  second,  third ;  ifnot 
third,  fourth ;  and  so  on.  In  calcu- 
lating chances,  the  doctrine  of  per- 
mutation comes  into  rapid  play,  and 
the  game  of  course  consists  in  keep- 
ing A,  B,  C,  or  D,  well  up  through 
certain  dangerous  intermediate 
stages ;  as,  if  flung  at  the  fifth  vote, 
of  course  there  is  no  chance  at  the 
seventh,  although,  if  ferried  over  the 
cinque  point,  triumph  at  the  last 
mi^t  be  certain. 

Chairman,  A  man  for  the  fifth 
vote — ^a  man  there,  otherwise  we're 
done. 

A  Voice,  Figs,  the  drysalter,  has 
not  declared. 

Chairman,  Bombard  him  to  the 
death.    Who  is  his  minister  ? 

A  V,  Ephraim  Smothertext. 

C.  Set  upon  him.  Who  is  his 
doctor? 

A  V.  Anthony  Opodeldoc. 

C.  Set  upon  Mm,  Who  is  his 
lawyer? 

A  V,  Six-and-eight  Jamie. 

C.  Set  u^on  him.  Who  is  his 
familiar  spirit? 

A  V.  Johnnie  Scrimp,  the  brush- 
maker. 
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C,  Set  upon  him.  'Who  are  ius 
chief  customers  P 

A  V,  We'll  have  to  find  out. 

C  Aye,  do ;  and  set  upon  them, 
and  upon  all  his  belongings,  to  the 
fourth  generation. 

Our  peep  into  the  committee-room 
will  explain  a  tornado  of  influences 
to  which  poor  Figs  is  exposed  and 
which  bewilder  him  more  than  ever. 
His  minister  wants  ^a  man  sound  on 
the  Maynooth  ^ant;  his  doctor 
wants  one  who  knows  natural  sci- 
ence; his  lawyer  wants  a  gentleman; 
his  familiar  spirit  wants  a  noncon- 
formist; and  in  short,  every  new 
caller  has  a  new  want.  Figs  bolts 
himself  into  his  back  shop,  and 
denies  himself  to  all  mankind ;  and 
after  simdry  communings  with  his 
brother  councillors,  he  makes  up  his 
mind  as  to  his  vote,  but  keeping  his 
decision  to  himself,  nobody  knows 
how  he  is  to  act  tiQ  the  day  of  elec- 
tion arrives.  That  wishea-for  day 
at  last  comes ;  Figs  dons  his  Sab- 
bath coat,  and  marches  manfully  to 
the  Soval  Exchange.  Eyeiy  door 
and  window  has  its  expectant  groups, 
some  raised  by  hope,  othersdepressed 
by  fear,  and  a  third  class  puzzled  as 
to  what  they  should  expect.  Figs, 
stolid  as  his  own  mahogany  ruler, 
passes  through  amongst  them,  and 
defies  the  most  diunng  to  foretell 
how  he  will  vote.  The  lady  with 
the  pale  mild  face  casts  on  nim  an 
imploring  look,  and  the  man  like  a 
murderer  gives  him  a  thundering 
slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  a^ain  tells 
him,  in  a  fierce  voice,  to  '  mmd  what 
he  is  about.'  The  council  chamber 
is  crammed  to  suffocation ;  the  votes 
are  called,  and  then — all  is  over. 

But  Figs  is  now  to  learn  a  lesson 
->he  walked  in  a  great  man,  he 
comes  out  a  small  one.  His  great- 
ness was  relative,  not  positive :  the 
battle  has  been  lost  ana  won,  and  he 
must  return  to  his  primitive  seclu- 
sion till  some  other  crisis  draws  him 
forth.  There  be  men  who  but  one 
brief  hour  before  would  have  em- 
braced, hugged,  shaken  both  hands, 
all,  but  kissed  him;  but  now  they 
are  not  sure  if  they  ever  saw  Figs 
before  in  their  mortal  lives,  and  they 

rjge  a  nod,  in  case  there  should 
any  mistake.  Even  the  lady 
with  the  mUd  pale  face  looks  coldly 
at  him,  although  he  gave  two  votes 
for  her  candidate;  and  as  fox  the 


man  like  a  murderer,  he  stands  be- 
hind a  policeman,  and  shakes  tiie 
terrible  bludgeon  with  a  significanoe 
more  significant  than  ever. 

Never  mind.  Figs.  It  ia  the  way 
of  the  world.  Emperors,  kings, 
cardinals,  have  all  met  similar  re- 
turns, and  the  same  system  of  in- 
gratitude and  indifierence  will  con- 
tinue to  be  practised  till  the  end  c^ 
time. 

We  have  now  given  our  fun,  let 
us  conclude  with  our  philosophy. 
If  such  scenes  are  enact^  in  r^;ard 
to  the  collation  of  professorial  cbaiiB 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  whj 
should  not  the  patronage  be^ 
ferred  into  other  hancbP 
we  answer,  because  with  all 
faults  of  the  council,  we  do  not  know 
into  whose  hands  the  trust  could  be 
better  committed.  If  the  power 
were  given  to  the  professors  them- 
selves, th^  would  elect  their  own 
friends  and  relations,  as  self-electing 
bodies  have  notoriously  been  known 
to  do  in  all  ages ;  and  if  it  were  as- 
sumed by  government,  poHtica  would 
soon  be  found  the  predominating 
element  in  filling  up  vacanciea. 
The  Edinburgh  parliament  ia  a 
triennial  one ;  their  constitaentB  are 
upwards  of  six  thousand  stnaig, 
and  if  improper  persons  are  re- 
turned to  the  counm  board.  Modem 
Athens  has  itself  to  blame.  If  the 
community  will  leave  the  municipal 
elections  m  the  hands  of  cliqnear 
they  must  take  unto  themselves  the 
odium  that  accrues  from  the  no- 
minees of  those  cliques  miamanaging 
the  patronage  of  the  university.  It 
is  not  possible  to  corrupt  thirty-thzee 
individuals,  indiscrimmately  chosen 
from  all  classes  of  the  population, 
and  this  because  they  are  most 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of 
public  opinion ;  while  on  the  other 
nand,  we  know  that  public  opinicm 
cannot  always  act  on  a  cabinet  or  a 
sencUus  aeademicu*.  Moreover,  let 
us  take  actual  results,  and  we  ahaJI 
find  that  few  incompetent  men  have 
been  put  into  chairs,  and  still  fewer 
really  great  men  have  been  kept 
out  of  them.  The  oouncillon  have 
their  faults;  but  have  not  candidates 
and  their  friends  also  got  theirs? 
Have  not  the  canvassing  and  eer- 
tificate  systems  been  carried  into 
absurd  excess?     Is  not  quantity. 
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not  qnaliiy,  of  landatioii  thmst  on 
the  patronflP  Are  not  certificates 
granted  from  mere  fnendsbip,  and 
not  on  pubHc  grounds  P  Aje  not 
the  mass  of  oertincates  disin^enuonSy 
the  same  person  giving  testmionials 
to  different  candidates,  and  in  most 
eases  putting  forward  strong  points, 
and  keeping  back  weak  onesP  In 
short,  is  there  not  much  that  is  un- 
justifiable in  the  whole  method  by 
which  the  claims  of  candidates  are 
urged  on  public  notice  P  But  yet 
here  again  the  question  suggests 
itself,  how  are  those  eyils  to  be  re- 
medied P  Canvassing  and  certificates 
are  not  bad  in  themselves,  it  is  only 
their  abuse  that  is  to  be  guarded 
i^inst;  and  we  may  perhaps  be 
ulowed  to  indicate  some  alterations 
which  might  tend  to  remove  certain 
of  these  abuses.  For  example,  we 
would  suggest  that  those  ]>er8on 
giving  more   Ihan    one  certificate 


should  have  their  statements  tho- 
roughly sifted ;  and  that  those  who 
do  not  declare  expressly  or  by  im- 
plication, that  they,  if  electors  them' 
selves,  would  vote  ror  the  subject 
of  their  certificate,  should  at  once 
be  set  down  as  playing  fast  and 
loose  both  with  cancudates  andpa» 
trons,  and  their  evidence  cast  aside. 
In  fine,  the  lay  patrons  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  shoidd  be  more 
aetire  in  looking'^  out  for  proper 
candidates  for  its  chairs;  and  the 
fineuids  of  the  candidates  should 
be  more  modest  in  the  statement  of 
their  claims;  and  finally,  the  can- 
vassing armies  should  be  less  vehe- 
ment m  the  prosecution  of  their 
warfare.  As  matters  are  at  present 
conducted,  they  verge  so  closely  on 
the  ludicrous,  that  mose  conversant 
with  the  inner  machinery  of  the 
system  will  not  deem  some  hint  on 
the  subject  inappropriate. 


MOSE    MABINE    STOEES. 

JLipKtdtc  St  c/iTrff  van  irapd  irXcvpaic  iiearfpOtv 
Afi^ivfjuu'  tAv  il  rcc  tirf^avetu  wtXainraQ, 
AurtKa  oi  ftiXittv  ir9kvo£  e(r/3c0fy,  fv  Sb  oc  al/ia 
TLtiyvvTcut  bvi'  in  yvXa  ^cpciv  Svvar'f  dXXa  ol  liXci) 
iJKa  fiapaivofuvoto  trapurai  dfpovi  Nopc^. 

Offiak,  Lib,  IT. 


BESIDES  those  Sicaiian  Skate 
which  formed  the  subject  of  our 
last  memoir,  there  is  one  of  much 
smaller  dimensions,  but  of  power 
far  more  marvellous  than  theirs, 
which,  long  before  the  Leyden 
phials  were  invented,  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  electricity  understood,  had 
pressed  this  redoubtable  agent  into 
its  service,  and  was  wont  to  give 
practical  lessons  in  the  science  to  all 
who  did  not  object  to  the  charge. 
The  peculiar  powers  of  this  fish  are 
alluded  to  or  commemorated  at 
length  by  very  ancient  writers. 
Plato  has  somewhere  compared  So- 
crates to  a  ^arke,  firom  that  safe's 
well-known  capabilities  of  electrify- 
ing his  auditory;  and  the  achieve- 


ments of  the  numb-fish  are  detailed 
by  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
ininy,  iEHian,  Athenieus,  and  Galen. 
There  are  indeed  two  or  three  other 
fish  possessed  of  the  like  Gralvanio 
properties;  but  these  being  exotic, 
did  not  come  under  the  observation 
of  the  ancients,  so  that  the  thrilling 
interest  they  took  in  the  Karke  was 
undivided  with  any  competitor.* 
What  gave  this  fish  its  electric  pro- 
perties was  of  course  for  a  long  time 
a  matter  of  vague  conjecture  only. 
Gralen,  in  his  Treatise  on  BespirO' 
iion^  accounts  for  it,  as  the  candi- 
date for  the  medical  diploma  in 
Moli^re's  Medecin  mdlgrS  lui  ac- 
counts for  the  stupefying  effects  of 
opium,  who  being   asked  why  it 


*  The  others  are  the  Silwrus  of  the  Niger  and  Nile,  a  fish  approaching  the  aahn<»i 
tribe  in  many  of  its  characters ;  the  In<uan  Sword  fish,  the  round  prickly  Diodon, 
inflated  specimens  of  which  are  so  fiuniliar  to  every  eye ;  and  the  Qymnotus  eUctricus, 
against  which  in  South  America  it  is  usual,  previous  to  fording  rivers  where  they 
are  known  to  abound,  to  drive  in  a  number  of  wild  horses  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
first  electric  charge,  which  disables  many,  and  kills  some  outright,  and  before  the 
exploded  QtfVMiOti  are  ready  to  give  a  second  shock,  the  convoy  has  passed  the  ford 
in  safety. 
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makes  people  sleep,  responds,  Quia 
est  in  €0  virtus  dormitiva;  so  Galen 

fravely  tells  us  the  Torpedo  affects 
y  a  torporifio  action  peculiar  to  it- 
self !  Of  all  ancient  speculations  that 
of  the  Arabian  physician,  Averr- 
hoes,  comes  nearest  to  the  right  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon.  He 
says,  *  The  power  which  this  fish  pos- 
sesses of  ainecting  the  skin,  is  of  a 
kind  analogous  to  that  by  which  the 
magnet  acts  upon  steel;'  and  as 
magnetism  is  close  akin  to,  if  not 
identical  with  electricity,  this  comes 
very  near  the  truth,  and  is,  in  fact, 
an  anticipation  of  Dr.  Bancroft's 
suspicion  of  the  identity  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  and  that  of  the  Narke, 
ftdly  confirmed  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Walsh  in  his  exjperiment  at  La  So- 
dielle.*  Singular  as  is  the  pheno- 
menon of  such  a  power  residing  in  a 
fish,  the  absolute  control  which  the 
creature  has  of  using,  or  forbearing 
to  use  it,  is  not  less  remarkable.  It 
is  weU  known  by  experimenters 
that  imless  the  Narke  be  in  a  com- 
municative frame  of  mind,  as  well 
as  bod^,  tease  and  torment  aa  they 
may,  she  will  'die  and  make  no 
sign.'  In  our  own  person,  we  could 
never  obtain  a  shock,  though  very 
desirous  of  the  favour,  whilst 
many  laaszaroni  friends  who  did  not 
seek  it,  often  had  their  arms  '  asto- 
nished' (the  word  is  Eeaumur's)  for 
a  whole  day  after  lugging  one  on 
board.  That  she  can  transmit  an 
electric  shock  from  the  depth  of  the 
sea  via  the  net  which  encloses  her, 
and  numb  the  arm  of  the  sturdy 
fisherman  in  the  boat,  so  as  to  cause 
him  to  let  it  fall,  as  originally  stated 
by  Oppian,  still  continues,  as  it  was 
in  Eem's  days,  to  be  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Mediterranean  fisher- 
men. The  strongest-armed  lazzaroni 
will  relate  that  sometimes  in  pulling 
up  several  Narkes  together,  ne  has 
felt  rheumatism  in  the  shoulders  all 
that  day.  As  for  what  iBlian's  re- 
spectable mother  told  her  over-cre- 
dulous son  when  a  boy,  and  he  relates 


for  fact  when  a  man,  viz.,  that  water 
in  which  numb-fish  have  been  kept 
becomes  electric,  resting  upon  no 
other  than  that  good  ola  lady's  au- 
thority, may  at  least  be  deemed  a 
doubtful  »ct.  Difierent  authors 
have  described  the  sensations  of  a 
shock  from  the  Narke  differently. 
Oppian  compares  it  to  the  distr^ 
01^  a  man  '  labouring  under  an  op- 
pressive lethargy ;  struggling  in  the 
adamantine  chains  of  nightmare — 
trying  to  extricate  himselP,  but  un- 
able to  stir  a  fibger.'  £edi  thus 
records  his  personal  experience  of 
its  effects : — '  I  had  scarcely  secured 
the  fish,  and  held  it  tight  in  my 
hand,  when  an  uneasy  tingling  sen- 
sation, at  first  confined  to  the  part, 
but  ailerwards  spreading  up  the 
whole  arm  to  the  shoulder,  compelled 
me  soon  to  relinquish  my  hold.' 
Eeaumur  reports  '  the  numbness 
produced  by  the  Narke  to  be  quite 
unlike  that  produced  by  any  other 
known  agency.'  'One  feels,'  says 
he,  '  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  aim  a  Jcind  of  astonishment  {un 
esphce  ^itonnement)  impossible  to 
describe,  but  which,  as  far  as  sensa- 
tions admit  of  comparison,  is  not 
unlike  that  painful  one  experienced 
when  the  '  funny-bone'  of  the  elbow 
has  been  strucK  smartly  by  some- 
thing hard.' 

When  the  torpedo  is  disposed  to 
act  he  furnishes,  to  a  careful  ob- 
server, the  following  premonitoij 
indications  of  his  intentions.  Hie 
back,  which — unlike  that  of  the  cat 
—is  gibbous  and  raised  when  he  is 
in  good  humour,  flattens  as  he  waxes 
angiT,  tUl  the  convex  surface,  gra- 
dually drawn  in,  becomes  at  length 
slightly  concave;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  eyes,  remarkably  prominent 
during  the  repose  of  the  creature, 
are  retracted  into  the  orbits  :  this  is 
the  precursory  signal  that  ihephiaU 
of  his  icrath  are  about  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  the  shock  instantly  follows, 
and  the  fish  as  instantly  swells  out 
again,  recovering  its   usual  form. 


*  Having  mounted  a  circle  of  his  friends  upon  glass  stools,  and  taken  other 
saiy  precautions  to  isolate  them  properly,  he  stirred  np  the  ire  of  the  Narke  by 
poKing  him  about,  and  then  applied  the  connecting  wires  ;  the  aura  travened  along 
the  line,  and  gave  each  friend  standing  at  the  table  a  conclusive  and  satiifiMsttny 
shock.  But  uiough  the  near  affinity  of  the  battery  of  this  Ray  with  an  ordiaaiy 
galvanic  battery  is  thus  apparent,  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  no  sparks  have 
been  as  yet  elicited  from  the  body  of  the  fish,  and  that  even  whilst  this  is  in  action 
light  bodies  suspended  near  are  not  repelled,  as,  under  the  same  drcomataiices^ 
they  would  be  over  a  Leyden  jar,  an  electric  macMne,  or  a  horse-ahoe  magnet. 
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generally  to  prepare  for  a  new 
attack.  These  shooks  follow  in 
rapid  succession ;  he  sometimes  in- 
flictsrfor^  or  fif^  broadsides  in  the 
course  or  one  minute,  and  they  are 
Bufficientlj  powerful  to  destroy,  as 
by  lightnme,  small  animals  exposed 
to  their  influence.  Beaumur  put  a 
duck  and  a  Narke  into  the  same 
yessel  of  water,  covered  with  a  cloth 
to  prevent  the  bird  usine  its  wings. 
In  a  few  hours  he  founa  the  duck 
dead,  foudroyi  by  repeated  shocks 
of  the  enemy. 

This  electric  property  of  the  narke 
suggested  to  ancient  practitionerB 
the  idea  of  trying  its  efficacy  in  the 
cure  of  headache  and  in  painful 
nervous  affections,  applied  epM^tfrmt- 
eaUy;  and  Dr.  Gblen,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  strong  homoaopathist, 
advises  the  numb-fish  (which  he 
erroneously  supposed  to  retain  some 
electrical  virtue  after  death  and 
stewing)  as  a  dish  to  paralytic  pa- 
tients, with  a  view  to  cure  their 
numbness ;  no  doubt  on  the  nmilia 
similibus  principle.  The  electric 
n»paratus  is  concisely  described  by 
Cuvier.  It  seems,  by  his  account, 
to  consist  of  a  series  of  honeycomb 
cells  filled  with  mucus,  abundantlv 
supplied  with  nerves  from  the  eighth 
pair  situated  between  the  ^lls  and 
the  head  of  the  fish.  ' X'espace 
entre  les  pectorales  et  la  t6te,  et  les 
branchies,  est  rempli  de  cha^ue 
c6t^  par  un  appareil  extraordinaire, 
forme  de  pettts  tubes  membraneux 
serr^s  les  uns  contre  les  autres; 
comme  des  rayons  d'abeUles;  sub- 
divis^s  par  des  diaphragmes  hori- 
zontaux,  en  petites  cellules,  pleins 
de  mucosit^,  anim^  par  des  nerfs 
abondants  qui  viennent  de  la  huit- 
i^me  paire.* 

So  much  for  the  offensive  appara- 
tus of  some  particular  skates.  Be- 
fore dismissing  the  family,  however, 
we  have  a  few  words  to  say  concern- 
ing the  uses  made  by  man  of  their 
d^ensive  armour  or  hides.  These, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  are  both 
haihl  and  rough.  The  uneven  sur- 
face, says  Pliny,  fits  them  admirably 
for  the  purposes  of  polishing  ivory 
and  wood,  nay,  even  steel  itself; 
nor,  since  his  days,  has  any  better 


substitute  superseded  their  employ- 
ment. The  coarser  nained  nides 
are  extensively  used  abroad  to  cover 
trunks.  The  Turks  make  sword 
scabbards  with  that  of  another. 
There  is  one  familiar  to  all  eyes-* 
that  which,  painted  blue  or  green, 
still  enshrines  grandpapa's  minia- 
ture likeness  in  its  frame,  and  encases 
grandmamma's  spectacles.  This  is 
what  that  arch-rogue,  Mr.  Jenkin- 
Bon,  palmed  off  upon  Moses  Prim- 
rose's inexperience  as  the  true, 
whereas,  it  is  only  the  false,  sha- 
green; and  as  tne  lively  green 
of  the  article  is  still  in  commerce  to 
impose  upon  the  greenness  of  youth, 
and  as  Mi.  Jenkinson  has  left  plenty 
of  successors,  the  foUowing  extract 
from  M.  LacepMe  may  be  of  service 
to  the  ignorant  and  can  do  the  better 
informed  no  harm:— 

There  are  two  sorts  of  shagreen  in 
oommerce,  says  that  gentleman;   one 
very  valuable,  and  seldom  offered  for 
sale ;  the  other  (Mr.  Jenkinson's  variety) 
of   Httle    value,   and  common  in  the 
market.    The  first  is  furnished  by  a 
skate,  the  other  by  a  shark.     Any  one 
who  knowB  the  skin  of  the  '  Sqnale  rous- 
sette'  must  be  aware  that  true  shagreen, 
which   sometimes   passes    under    this 
name,  could  not  in  fiict  be  made  from 
that  fish's  hide,  inasmuch  as  it  presents 
much  larger  and  rounder  tubercles  on 
its  faxTbc%  than  those  on  that  of  the 
Boussette.  It  was  therefore  certain,  con- 
tinues Mr.  L.,  whatever  this  might  be, 
that  veritable  shagreen  was  not  derived 
irom  this  fish.    As  there  was,  then,  a 
mystery  purposely  made  by  our  neigh- 
bours in  England,    from    whence    we 
obtained  our  supplies,  req>ecting  the  fish 
that   furnished  a  production   in    such 
esteem  and  of  such  commercial  import- 
ance, I  set  myself  carefully  to  examine 
the  yarious  imports  of  unprepared  hides 
as  they  were  brought  over  from  England, 
and  though  I  never  yet  was  able  to  get 
a  complete  integument,  yet  after  some 
trouble  I  assured  myself  that  these  skins 
were  the  spoils  of  some  enormous  skate, 
and  I  ascertained  afterwards  that  the 
individual  to  which  they  belonged  was 
the  Bay  Sephiu,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
B«d  Sea  ;*  but  as  it  is  &ir  to  presume 
that  this  Ray  exists  in  all  seas  of  the 
same  latitude,  I  hope  that  our  naviga- 
tors, availing  themselves  of  this  inform- 
ation, will  henceforth  procure  these  skins 
direct,  and  save  us  in  future  the  expense 


*  The  Red  Sea  swarms  with  divers  kinds  of  huge  sharks  and  skate.  Of  the  latter 
it  possesses  several  species  peculiar  to  itsel£  The  Sephin  is  one  of  its  own  children. 
This  fish  possesses  a  weapon  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  similar  to  and  as  formidable  as 
that  of  the  sea  eagle  itsel£ 
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dine),  the  Homelyn,  the  Thombadkt 
the  Oxynnchiu,  a  yeiylarge  spedet, 
vhich  brings  orer  JPrendunen  in 
shoals  to  Plymouth,  to  parchase  and 
CH17  awa/iu  wet  b>A  for  bieodM 
across  the  water,  are  all  as  mezito- 
rious  fish  as  most  of  those  bronchi 
into  our  markets :  not  for  invahdst 
sensualists,  or  epicures,  but  for  dean 
tongues,  healthy  stomachs,  and  p^ 
lates  unvitiated  by  excess.* 

Notwithstanding  the  silence  of 
Apicius,  the  Narke  was  in  ooiisidei^ 
able  repute  at  inferior  tables,  aa  may 
be  inferred  from  the  cook  drops  at 
Pompeii,  where  it  occupies  a  oon* 
spicuous  place  in  the  illustrated  bill 
of  fare,  painted  on  the  wsUs,  aod 
was  no  doubt  largely  eaten,  as  it  is 
to  this  day  in  Naples,  amongst  a 
certain  dass  of  customers. 

The  liy  er  of  most  of  these  fish  is 
a  great  delicaey,  and  is  in  hct  the 
proper  sauce  for  the  !Ray  itself;  we 
regret  therefore  that  it  is  now  ao  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with.  The  days  are 
coming,  we  fear,  when  fish  liyer  will 
be  as  expensiye  as  Perigord  gooae 
liyer,  and  only  accessible  to  the  zidi* 
who  will  then  find  out  its  merits. 
Already  m  the  country  cods  are  ao 
often  sold  amerced  of  this  yiscoa* 
that  the  notion  begins  to  preyail  in 
inland  places  that  they  really  haye 
no  liyer ;  and  now  that  the  experi- 
ment of  extracting  oil  from  the 
skate  is  coming  into  fashion,  rostiot 
seldom  get  a  bit  of  it,  eyen  for  a  gar> 
nish.  l^rily,  if  chemists  will  pezsiat 
in  Helioffabalixing  fish  at  this  nte^ 
there  wul  soon  m  no  fish  Hyers  at 
all.  But  the  worst  remains  to  ba 
told.  Skate  oil,  excellent  as  long  aa 
it  is  incorporated  in  the  liyer,  apoik 
shortly  softer  remoyal.  This  faet» 
we  hope,  will  soon  become  generaUy 
known,  for  just  at  present  it  ia  re- 
tailed in  inferior  country  drag  shops, 
where  cheim  and  nas^  medicuMB 
are  kept.  It  is  sold  to  the  poor  at 
about  half  the  price  of  cod  oil,  but 
so  rank,  turbid^  and  offensiy^  ia  it, 
that  eyen  their  stomadis  cannot  be 

*  Shakespere  makes  his  immortal  knight  speak  very  disparagingly  of  a  fish  diet : 
'Thin  drink  doth  so  oteroool  their  blood,  and  making  many  fish  meals,  that  thaj 
fall  into  a  kind  of  male  greensideaess,  and  tkm  when  tht^f  marry  ^gtiwmtchet,*  dec 
^Henrv  /K,  Pwrt  IL)  Soyer,  we  obeerve,  without  adopting  EalstalTs  notioo  of 
the  unwholesomeneiB  of  flah,  reiterates,  and  ao  corroborates  of  ooarse  'the  onriow 
circamstance*  printed  in  italics :  'There  is  a  cariouicircomstanoe,'  writes  this  grvat 
artiste^  '  which  has  been  observed  to  happen  to  the  animate  part  of  the  cnaliMi 
which  draw  their  nutriment  from  fish,  as  birds,  and  the  hmnan  me^  that  thiBy 
produce  morefemcUes  wkiU  dwng  so  than  ma^.'— Sotxb's  Moden^  JU^iM  ffouttmfft 


ofa  tribute  we  hayehitherto  been  obliged 
to  pay  to  fc»mgn  industry. 

All  Skate  is  eatable,  but  not  all 
e^uallf  good:  the  fiesh  of  most 
kmds  is  perhaps  a  little  too  firm  to 
be  yery  cugestiDle ;  in  some  spedes 
it  has  a  strong  rank  smeU.  To  get 
rid  of  this,  and  of  the  oyer  rigidity  of 
the  flesh,  it  is  usual  to  keep  it  for 
some  days,  and  to  bestow  sundry 
washings  upon  it,  to  make  it  ayail- 
able  for  culmary  purposes.  Though 
one  species  at  least  is  entered  by 
Oalen  in  his  treatise  on  aliments, 
and  particularly  recommended  as 
agreeable  in  flayomr,  and  light  of  di- 
gestion, and  though  probacy  many 
more  were  known  and  seryea  in  the 
^uteine  hourgeoUe  of  respectable  Bo- 
man  families,  it  was  too  common  for 
epicures  to  write  about ;  and  Apicius 
accordingly  does  not  youchsafe  a 
single  receipt;  90  true  is  it  that 
fi&shionable  palates  in  all  ages  could 
neyer  relish^  inerpensiye  luxuries 
within  eyery  plebeian's  reach. 

What  must  be  sought,  and  dearly 
bought, 

Scan  and  swans,  we  prise ; 

While  skate  and  eoose,  in  vulgar  uss^ 

Hen  utterly  de8p»e. 

Thus  wrote  Ansonius  in  his  day, 
and  60  it  is  in  our  own.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  Skate  are  consumed  every- 
where, particularly  in  France;  yet 
it  is  a  fish  that  seldom  finds  its  way 
to  great  tables.  That  people  of  dainty 
diners  and  nation  01  cooks  serve  it 
but  in  two  ways— either  fried  iu 
black  butter,  or  else  boiled)  with 
white.  Mr.  Soyer,  in  his  fiye  hun* 
dred  pages  of  dosely-printed  gou]V 
mandise,  adds  nothing  new,  nor 
bestows  upon  the  great  Eay  fkmily 
a  single  comment  of  his  own.  Yet 
in  spite  of  aristocratic  obloquy,  all 
who  are  not  Aristos  are  muck  in- 
debted to  Skate,  particularly  to  some 
species,  for  the  tens  of  thousand 
mouths  they  daily  fill  with  aood 
wholesome  aliment.  The  kinds  Pas* 
tinaofe  Batis,  or  common  Skate  (off 
which  fifty  persons  may  occasionally 
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coaxed  into  bearing  it  long.  One 
phial  will  produce  such  nausea,  that 
eren  if  the  patient  had  any  remains 
of  appetite  before,  it  will  remove 
them,  and  render  his  anorexia  com- 
plete. 

The  Narke  Skate  yary  much  in 
size;  those  eaten  at  Naples  are 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
one  and  a  half  wide.  We  hare  heard 
of  one  taken  at  Torbay,  measuring 
four  feet  by  two  and  a  half,  ana 
weighmg  fifty  three  pounds. 

'xke  Skate  itself  enjoys  the  rnm- 
tation  of  being  a  greedy  fishj  but 
Dr.  Davy  confined  some  for  five 
months,  during  which  time  they  eat 
nothing,  but  continued  to  grow 
bigger,  and  maintained  their  eiectric 
powers  unimpaired. 

In  taking  leaye  of  Skate,  we  may 
acauaint  the  uninformed,  that  those 
little  square  leathery  pouches,  with 
lonj^  tendrils,  of  toiuh,  polished  in- 
tenor,  strewed  so  pfontifully  Bbout 
our  shores,  are  the  eggs  of  tne  Bay 
Batis,  or  Skate  proper.  We  have 
occasionally,  on  breaking  them  open, 
found  the  uttle  unborn,  but  peneet 
Skate,  spread  out  at  full  width,  and 
prepanmi^  to  make  his  Cjgress.  They 
were  weO  known  to  AnstoUe. 

STUBaEOK. 


.  com  tranqtulloB  moliris  in  amne 

meatus 
Te  Tiridea  rip«,  te  cnrola  turba  natoa- 

tum, 
Te  hauida  mirantor  aqua^  diffimditur 

alToo 
JBainB,  et  extremi  proourmnt  maigine 

fluctos.  Ausov. 

Qui  Tolnptates  ipsas  contemnunty  m 
licet  dioere,  se  Aeipenserem  Maans  non 
aateponere. — Cio.,  de  fin.,  (dtante 
Nonio.) 

Who  has  not  learnt^  fresh  stuxgeon  and 

ham-pie 
Are  DO  rewards  for  want  and  in&my  ? 

POFB. 

The  etymologies  of  fish  names, 
whether  real,  fusible,  absurd,  or 
simply  fictitious,  would  furnish 
an  amusing  article  for  a  maeaaine, 
and  perhaps  we  may  some  oay  at- 
tempt one  for  JB^tuer,  Few  other, 
and  no  lestuary  fish,  ever  attained 
to  so  many  as  the  Sturgeon.  This 
word  is  by  many  supposed  to  come 
fiom  the  uothic  monosyllabic  Hwr; 
an  andent  appellation  first  Latinised 
into  $Umos  Italioe,  sturione;  the 


Gallic  form  of  which  yieldaesttirgeonf 
and  the  English  sturgeon. 

Jovius,  however,  not  satisfied  with 
this  etymolosy,  derives  it  from  Ister ; 
tile  Danube  naving  been  very  long 
famous  for  sturgeon ;  whilst  others, 
rejecting  both,  and  resolved  to  hel- 
lenioise  the  name,  if  possible,  bent 
scapulse  over  their  Scapulas,  till 
lighting  upon  the  word  o-f  loo,  they 
deemea  all  fbrther  researen  unne- 
oessazy,  for  that  means  a  keel;  and 
what,  they  ask,  could  better  than 
a  keel  represent  tiie  carinated  form 
of  this  fisn?  Of  these  three  several 
derivations  the  reader  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  left  the  '  option  of  a 
choice.'  The  first  is  obviously  the 
correct  one ;  of  the  remaining  two 
it  ma^r  be  remarked  that  the  last 
given  is  wholly  untenable,  inasmuch 
as  no  Ghreek  or  Latin  author  {meliarit 
avi)  makes  lose  of  the  word ;  and  the 
surmise  of  Jovius  must  also  be  re- 
jected, for,  though  not  absolutely 
impossible,  it  is,  to  speak  it  plainly, 
so  unusual  a  specmden  of  Cata- 
chrestic  Synecdoche !  as  to  be 
scarcely  admissible.  The  older 
really  classical  designations  for  this 
fish  are  Acipenser,  Selops,  and 
BiUtmu,  which  last  is  certainly  from 
the  Greek  ovft«,  I  shake,  and  ovfM,  a 
tail,  and  may  be  familiarly  rendered 
'wag-tail;'  out  these,  its  orthodox, 
as  well  as  the  apocryphal  appella- 
tive, Huso,  probably  refer  not  to 
the  individuals  of  one  species  of  the 
sub-genus  Siluradie,  but  to  totally 
distinct  species.  Even  these  well 
ascertained  names  however  have 
been  the  subject  of  dispute ;  and  no 
wonder,  since  Latin  authors  often 
oonfound,  under  the  same  name,  very 
difierent  fish.  Li  the  present  in- 
stance, the  Silurus  of  Juvenal,  and 
that  of  Ausonius,  cannot  possibly  be 
accommodated  to  the  same  inoivi- 
dual.  The  Wag-tail  of  the  Moselle 
was  of  monster  dimensions,  and  is 
indeed  apostrophised  by  the  first 
of  these  poets  under  the  title  of 
'  Mitis  balena,'  the  '  gentle  whale/ 
of  that  river ;  this,  therefore,  cannot 
be  the  same  fish  which  CiiiBpinufl 
hawked  about  the  streets  of  Thebes 
before  his  preferment  at  Bomei 
Atlas  alone  could  have  borne  such  a 
fireight  as  that ;  and  Juvenal,  by 
using  the  noun  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, obviously  intends  a  small — ^pro- 
bably a  vexy  diminutive — ^fish,  that 
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bt  be  sold  in  retail ;  and  as  tbe 

requires  us  to  understand  some 
mon  worthless  pisciculus,  we 
rest  Anchovies,  the  Eoman  equi- 
nt  for  London  Sprats.  Doubts, 
have  been  entertained  by  several 
hyologists  of  eminence,  whose 
lion  is  entitled  to  respect,  whe- 
*  either  Helops  or  Acipenser  be 
gnations  for  the  sturgeon.  The 
^t  of  objection  is  made  to  rest 
two  lines  of  Orid ;  in  the  first 

poet  speaks  of  the  'pretiosus 
lops,'  'stranger  to  our  shores;' 

in  the  second,  calls  '  Acipenser' 
loble  foreigner ;'  but  these  dta- 
is  are  by  no  means  conclusiye, 

enough  to  upset  much  e  contra 
ience  that  under  these  words 
represented  two  different  kinds 
turgeon.  The  mere  circumstance 
lese  fish  being  (as  assuming  them 
-geon,  they  are)  of  unusual  oc- 
rence  in  the  Tiber,  and  when 
ght  there  very  sorry  fare,  so  as  to 
e  induced  the  luxurious  Bomans 
)rocure  them  from  foreign  shores, 
iciently  explains  the  epithet 
rigrinus,'  used  by  the  poet, 
.^here  are  at  least  four  different 
rgeons  now  clearly  defined  by 
£yologists ;  three  of  t^e  four  are 
;e  fish,  inhabitants  of  the  Don, 

Danube,  and  the  other  rivers 
ouching  into  the  Caspian  and 
ck  Seas.  The  mightiest  of  these 
its  (occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the 

presents  a  long  back,  stretching 

in  adidt  fish  from  twelve  to 
sen  feet,  and  attaining  sometimes 
enormous  weight  of  three  thou- 
d  pounds ;  no  power  under  that 
.  strong  team  of  oxen  can  drag 

monster  from  the  river,  when 
m. 

usonius  gives  a  very  fine  de- 
ption  of  these  mighty  nsh  gliding 
tugh  the  placid  waters  of  the  Mo- 
\,  shooting  past  with  the  rapidity 
flight  of  arrows,  cleaving  tJie 

►sing  current,— 

m  stream  and  bank  and  silvery 

shcMils  admire, 
on  they  glide, 

ng  the  rippling  waters  that  recede 

.  either  side. 

lere  are  many  modes  of  captur- 
tnrgeon  recorded  by  ancient  or 
?m  writers.  Good  sturgeon 
e,  according  to  tiie  directions 
lian,  should  be  of  a  kind  like 
employed  by  the  giant  in  the 


epigram,  'bobbing  for  a  whale.' 
When  these  fish  are  taken  in  a  river, 
it  is  only  necessaiy  to  frighten  them 
by  shouting  alonff  the  banks  into 
snallow  water,  wnere  they  become 
stranded ;  thence  by  means  of  strong 
cords  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  these  levi- 
athans are,  after  a  lively  rope-poll* 
drawn  safely  on  shore. 

Pallas  informs  us  that  on  the 
Volga,  they  are  taken  in. decoys; 
little  skill  is  required  for  this  man- 
ner of  capture,  as  these  creatures 
(whose  system  of  solids  generally 
wants  cohesion)  have  oaracularlr 
soft  brains,  and  are  easily  induced 
to  enter  and  swim  up  a  canal  into 
a  netted  chamber,  whence  they  are 
prevented  from  returning  by  the 
sudden  shutting  of  a  lock  from  be* 
hind,  and  thus  placed  at  once  at 
the  mercy  of  their  captors.  Gmelin 
mentions  that  in  the  rivers  of  Aa-> 
trachan,  a  regularly  established 
flotilla  sails  yearly  on  the  sturionic 
fishery,  with  adl  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  an  invading  fleet. 
Winter  is  the  season  chosen  for 
these  operations,  when  the  sturgeon 
lie  concealed  in  the  depths  and  nol- 
lows  of  estuaries,  hybemating  some- 
times alone,  but  more  frequently  in 
numbers,  occupying  a  dormitory, 
where,  though  they  cannot  feed 
upon  themsehres,  like  bats,  dormice, 
and  self-love,  they  suck  in  supplies 
ofnutrimentfromeaohother'sboaieB, 
and  keep  sleek  and  in  prime  condi- 
tion by  the  continual  intussusception 
of  their  neighbours'  isinslass.  The 
expedition,  we  are  tol£  proceeds 
with  the  greatest  caution,  for  fear 
of  alarming  the  objects  of  the  in- 
tended attack,  and  the  penal  con- 
sequences of  infringing  a  nautical 
code  (at  once  both  summary  and 
severe  in  its  provisions  on  this  head) 
secures  absolute  silence  throughout 
the  whole  equipment,  as  though  the 
fate  of  an  empire  depended  upon  its 
success.  when  tne  boats  have 
stolen  quietly  to  the  spot  where 
sturgeon  are  Icnown  to  lie,  the  can- 
vas IS  drawn  in,  and  the  nets  let 
down,  noiselessly  over  the  ship's 
side.  The  simple  creatures  below 
see  the  meshy  wall,  which  is 
presently  to  hem  them  round, 
slowly  descenduig,  but  do  not  stir  a 
^ :  touched  at  length,  they  start  a 
little,  but  soon  gettmg  reconciled  to 
the  gentle  pressure  of  the  net,  lastly 
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«wim  towards  the  landing-place. 
Some  skill,  however,  is  then  neces- 
Bary  (the  nets  being  wholly  unequal 
to  land  such  a  load)  to  persuade  Ihe 
&h  to  leare  them,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  shore.  A  plummet  is  let 
down  for  this  purpose  over  the 
heads  of  the  largest,  so  as  just  to 
touch  the  snout,  a  highly  sensitive 
part ;  this  immediately  causes  them 
to  flounder  and  to  kick,  as  it  were, 
right  and  left,  like  hi^h-mettled 
facers  resenting  the  whip,  and  in- 
duces them  to  approach  the  shore, 
where,  seeking  to  escape  from 
further  indignities,  they  plunge, 
rear,  and  Snally  run  aground. 
TVhen  thus  stranded,  and  only  half 
immersed  in  water,  the  men  draw 
near  with  caution,  and  tickle  their 
abdomens,  (another  very  sensitive 
part  of  the  body,)  and  so  contrive 
to  make  the  fish  turn  in  the  required 
direction,  and  in  spite  of  unwieldy 
bulk,  to  assist  materially  in  their 
own  capture.  The  next  important 
work  is  to  secure  the  tail,  and  pre- 
Tent  the  mischief  sure  to  ensue 
should  this  organ  be  left  to  '  wa^,' 
according  to  the  instinct  of  its 
owner,  under  restraint.  On  the 
Danube,  sturgeon  are  sometimes 
harpooned,  wnen  from  their  size, 
«tren^,  and  roused  activity,  they 
are  said  to  afford  excellent  sport. 

The  sturgeon  frequents  estuaries, 
and  lives  by  sucking  in  the  small 
fry  that  passes  up  the  stream ;  he 
sometimes  accompanies  a  troop  of 
salmon,  whence  his  name  of  the  sal- 
mon-pilot; but  in  reaUty  the  epithet 
is  unaeserved,  the  reason  he  joins 
•company  beinff  to  secure  the  spawn 
as  soon  as  it  is  oeposited.  In  oosy  em- 
bouchures, he  poses  his  cartilagmouB 
anout  into  the  mud,  and  finds  worms 
enough  to  satisfy  an  appetite,  small 
inde^  considering  the  size  of  the 
body  to  be  maintamed.  Sometimes 
a  sturgeon  will  take  solitary  posses- 
sion of  a  particular  locally,  and  con- 
tinue there  for  years,  aefying  all 
efiTorts  made  for  its  capture.  One  of 
these  recluses  had  fixed  his  quarters, 
.  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  embouchure 
of  a  small  river  along  the  Baiean 
•coast,  whom  the  sailors  and  fisher- 
men, do  what  they  would,  could  not 
succeed  in  taking.  His  practice  was 
to  retire  into  the  ground-floor  of  a 
sub-marine  villa,  m)m  whence  it 
was  impossible  to  draw  him. 


Duly  to  estimate  the  value  of 
this  fish  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  several  things  are  to  oe  taken 
into  account,  as  their  vast  size, 
the  numbers  captured,  their  ex- 
tended range  of  habitat,  the  esteem 
in  which  the  flesh  is  held,  and  the 
important  preparations  made  from 
the  roes  and  swim-bladders.  The 
size  varies  in  diflerent  species,  and 
many  of  the  larger  weigh  a  thousand 
pounds ;  some  attain  the  extraordi- 
nary length  of  twenty-four  feet,  and 
weigh  tl^ee  thousand  pounds.  As 
to  numbers,  it  would  be  as  impos- 
sible to  form  any  guess  of  the  hordes 
that  swarm  in  the  Eed,  Caspian, 
and  Euxine  Seas,  or  the  legions 
which  every  year  ascend  the  prin- 
cipal rivers,  as  to  count  the  sand  on 
the  shore. 

In  regard  to  extent  of  range,  they 
are  found  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe;  the  following  rivers  in 
Europe  beingparticularly  famed  for 
them:  the  Volga,  Don,  Dneiper, 
Danube,  Po,  Garonne,  Loire,  Bhme, 
Elbe,  and  Odor.  The  Sturgeon  is 
the  only  creature  that  is  eaten  en- 
tire, while  beef  and  mutton  require 
trimming  and  paring  away  super- 
abundant fat,  to  say  nothing  of 
horns,  hides,  hoofs,  and  other  un- 
eatable appurtenances,  reducing  the 
Smithfield  beast,  when  Soyer  has  to 
deal  widi  him,  to  greatly  mminished 
dimensions.  With  the  Sturgeon 
there  is  little  waste;  he  simers 
scarcely  any  dimiaution  in  bulk :  of 
that  dainty  carcase,  the  whole  is 

5»rime  meat — ^flesh,  blood,  cartilage 
for  there  are  no  bones),  ovaries, 
melt,  liver,  swim-bladder,  skin,  fin, 
tail ;  all  are  available  to  the  cook, 
and  most  of  them  delectable  food. 
The  only  parts  not  eaten  are  the  ar- 
mour wnich  encases,  and  the  sinews 
which  supDort,  the  processes  of  the 
back;  ana  these  he  leaves  to  be 
made  up  into  scourges  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  oxen  employed 
in  the  sturgeon  fishery. 

Everybc^y  has  heard  of  the  value 
put  upon  the  Sturgeon  by  the  an- 
cients. Hie  'Pretiosus  Helops,' 
since  the  modems  have  learnt  to 
make  Caviar  from  the  roes,  has  be- 
come more  'precious'  than  when 
only  the  ments  of  the  flesh  were 
known.  Yet  of  the  flesh,  Cicero, 
quoting  Nonius,  remarks:  'that  it 
sits  lighter  on  a  mind  diseased  than 
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moral  pMoeophy;  and  he  accord- 
ingly recommends  sending  it  to 
£nend8  under  grief.*  In  season  tlie 
roe  is  of  vast  extent,  equalling  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
Sturgeon.  The  Emperor  of  aJl  the 
Srussias  monopolizes  the  Acipenser 
Helops,  a  very  small  species,  for 
sappfying  himself,  his  court,  and  the 
crowned  heads  his  allies,  with  the 
finest  caviar  known.  Of  the  flesh, 
Albertus  says,  that  when  fresh,  you 
xnay  take  your  choice,  and  dine 
either  on  pork  or  veal,  the  flavour 
depending  on  the  part  cut  into :  veal 
from  the  back,  and  pork  under  the 
belly ;  that  it  is  '  aamirably  suited 
for  salting,  being  as  good  cured  as 
£re8h,'  and  that  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  exquisite  uian  the  firesh 
roes  and  melts,  eaten  with  apple  and 
raisin  sauce,  well  spiced,  unless  it  be 
the  same  roes  converted  either  into 
red  or  black  caviar;  that  the  liver 
IS  excellent,  but  requires  a  little  gaQ 
mixed  with  it,  to  overcome  the 
sweetness,  and  prevent  cloying  the 
Btomach.'  Cuvier  conflrms  Al- 
bertus' opinion  of  the  taste  of  the 
flesh,  ana  as  he  compares  it  to 
^ench  veal,  the  very  best  of  meat, 
it  is  a  high  compliment,  but  not  un- 
deserved 

Platina  considers  '  chine  of  Btup- 
geon  delicately  salted,  just  as  it  red- 
dens under  tlie  operation,  is  the  ne 
fhu  ultra  for  an  epicure.'  It  is  to 
e  put  into  a  stew-pan,  and  kept 
constantly  moist»with  a  basting  of 
oil  and  vinegar,  and  when  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  this  mixture,  to  lie 
served  up  in  the  same  sauce.  The 
flame  author,  who  recommends  a 
short  delay  in  cooking  when  the 
Sturgeon  is  fresh,  prefers  stowing  to 
any  othei^  mode  of  dealing  with  it. 
'For  this  purpose,'  sa^she,  'place 
the  fish  in  equal  parts  or  water,  wine, 
and  vinegar,  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt, 
and  simmer  over  a  slow  fire  as  lonj^ 
as  if  it  were  veal.'  The  proper  condi- 
ment to  serve  withSturgeonso  cooked 
is  a  whito  sauce  (leucophagus),  fla- 
Toured  with  ginger;  or  an  onion 
sauce,  mixed  with  Frendi  mustard, 
which  is  itself  a  composition  very 
inild,  and  by  no  means  like  our 
bitiz^^  Durham  genuine  yellow  meaL 
Kentman  rejects  all  wnito  sauces. 


and  recommends  brown,  made  iro  of 
dtigar^pper,  ginger,  doves,  a  hand- 
fuTof Cormthian  currants,  whole,  and 
the  pulp  of  any  dried  fruits,  cherries, 
plums,  or  grapes,  &c  Some  eat  it 
Kke  Publius  Gelo,  with  'shrimp* 
sauce;  and  this  was  probably  the 
usual  mode  in  the  carie  dttjamr  of 
ancient  traiUeurs  of  oelemrity  in 
Home's  palmy  days,  when  Stuzjgeon 
was  wont  to  be  carried  round  at 
banquets  to  guests  by  attendants 
wearing  crowns,  with  an  aeoompam- 
ment  of  flutos  and  trumpets ! 

S.AJ7JE,  oB  LoPEsrs. 
—  TmpiB  in  litore  Bans. — 'NLabt. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Shark  and 
his  cartilagmous  cousins,  a  few  words 
remain  to  oe  said  of  a  veir  remark- 
able fish — ^the  LopheuB  or  Luuitob, 
theBaaa,  or  Fishing-frog  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  (mi  ideas  of 
fish  generally  are  of  a  pleumg  kind : 
and  whether  they  be  seen  sporting 
in  water,  struggling  in  a  net,  or  laiil 
out  for  sale  in  a  market-place,  the 
exhibition  is  one  which  seldom  hDs 
to  gmialv  the  eve.  Those  tribes 
that  are  beautifully  striped,  banded, 
spotted,  or  marbled,  or  which  blase 
in  the  rich  hues  of  gems  and  hum- 
ming birds,  must  make  Uvely  de- 
mands on  our  admiration ;  and  even. 
those  that  have  not  such  briUisat 
colouring  nor  characteristic  mark- 
ing to  set  off  the  skin,  frequent^ 
gliston  in  the  sheen  of  sflvery  scales, 
and  are  as  fsir  and  attractive  objeets 
to  look  on  as  a  young  bride  at  ihe 
altar !  19'or  are  colour  and  shining 
scales  the  only  attractions  these 
creatures  can  boast:  theusualfigore 
of  fish,  also,  is  graceful,  and  sug- 
gestive of  s^ility  and  rapid  motion  ; 
while  the  kmds  that  are  defident  in 
this,  so  usual,  elegance  of  shape, 
often  please  from  some  peculiar 
qmuntness  of  contour,  or  nrom  s& 
evident  adaptation  of  ^ir  or^;amaa- 
tion  to  meet  a  particular  exigency. 
The  repugnance  excited  by  the  huge 
fish  placed  at  the  beginning  of  ijior 
memoir  does  not  proceed  mm  their 
personal,  but  their  moral  deformity  ^ 
not  because  they  are  ugly  to  look 
on,  but  ugly  customers  to  nave  to  do 
with.  As  eveiy  rule,  however,  hss 
its  exception,  so  are  Sea-frogs  the 


*  Si  quem  tuorum  aflfoctnm  moerore  viderii^  huic  Acipenierem  potios  qi 
ahqiiem  Socmtlcum  UbeUum  dabis. 
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exoeption  to  tlutt  of  the  prepoBsess- 
vols  appearance  of  fish  m  generid* 
These  Kanffi  form  a  small  subgeima 
by  themselTes,  and  may  be  oonsi« 
dered  the  scape-goats  of  the  deep. 
I^'ature,  elsewnere  layish  of  beanty 
and  grace,  has  bestowed  upon  them 
nothing  but  deformity  and  disgrace ; 
the  ilH  endowed  creatures  set  all 
rival  frights  at  defiance,  and  carry 
their  hideousness  to  an  impassable 
hyx>erbole.    From  these  gaunt  gor« 
gons,  many  monsters,  the  terror  of 
young  and  the  delight  of  grown-up 
ohild^n,  hare  been  constructed.  1^ 
one  could  doubt  the  paternity  of 
those  open*mouthed  chimeraa  of  na« 
tional  nurseries — the  Old  Bones, 
Sping  Derils,  Befanos,  Croc-Mi« 
tames,  Bric-a-Bracs,  &c. — ^who  had 
seen  a  Sea-frog  prepared  by  the 
Neapolitan  boatmen  as  a  show,  the 
insiae  thoroughly  cleared  out  and 
eriscerated,  with  a  lanthom  in  ^ 
interior,  shining  through  the  pel- 
lucid skin,  and  the  mouth  set  wide 
open:  ikej  are  in  fact  but  tame 
oopies  of  tins  incarnate  fright.  From 
the  same  fertile  source,  painters  and 
poets,  famed  for  their  horrific  repre- 
sentations— ^the  Ariostos  and  Brug- 
hela-^haTe  largely,  though  it  may 
be  unwitting^ly,  drawn.    Too  ugly 
for  an  associate,  and  claiming  no 
xiatural  kin,    the   Lopheus   swims 
about  in  bloated  self-sufficiency,  un- 
paralleled and  alone,  without  con- 
||[ener  or  any  really  legitimate  fiunily 
ties.    Wholly  unlike  in  person  any 
member  of  the  genus,  passing  in  re- 
yiew,  in  eyery  particular  except  in 
the   possession  of  a  cartilagmoua 
akeleton,  the  female  does  not  eyen, 
as  Ariatotle  has  well  observed,  bring 
forth  y  onnff  as  they  do,  in  pouches  ana 
alive,  but  from  eggs.    Another  es- 
sential difference  too  between  these 
Sea-firogs  and  the  Sharks  and  Bays, 
is  the  position  of  the  fins,     mth 
others  of  the  race,  these  are  placed 
tax  back,  and  serve  as  legs  to  propel 
the  body  forward,  while  in  the  Lo« 
pheus  tney  are  situated  under  the 
throat,  and  act  as  hands  for  pre- 
hension, and  for  burrowing  in  ^e 
■and.    JN'or  ia  Guvier's  position  for 
this  fish  in  the  family  QMda  (Gud- 
geons)  more   satisractory   or   less 
forced,  the  connecting  links  being 


as  deficient  here  as  in  the  older 
arrangement.  Most  of  the  membera 
of  the  genus  into  which  this  fish  has 
been  foisted  are  also  eatable;  but 
tiiough  the  Greeks  (nasty  feUows!) 
registered  the  Sea-frog  among  their 

Enme  viands,  and  consider^  the 
ver  especially  equal  to  that  of  the 
Narke,  and  tne  fiesh  of  the  hellif 
worthy  to  be  served  up  at  any  ban- 
quet; 

fiArpaxov  ivff  Utif  koI  yaorpiov  avrofl 
VKivaffoy — 

the  rank  and  fiabby  carcase  haa 
found  few  partisans  elsewhere. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  gigantio 
tadpole  blown  9ut  to  the  size  of  a 
porpoise,  (sometimes  indeed  much 
larger,  for  Pontopiddian  mentions 
one  of  twelve  feet  long,  and  several 
authors  speak  of  individuals  of  seven 
feet  and  upwards,)  with  an  immense 
head,  ana  a  mouth  extending  on 
either  side  far  beyond  &e  width  of 
the  body,  opening  to  view  a  capaci- 
ous den,  shagged  throughout  with 
hooked  and  mobile  teem,  a  triple 
tier  in  the  upper  and  an  equal  num- 
ber in  the  Iowot  jaw,  the  palate, 
tongue,  fauces,  -pharynx,  and  far 
down  the  throat,  glistening  with  a 
like  display  of  ivory  fangs ;  unfiahy 
orbs  resembling  those  of  ihe  '  star- 

gazer,'*  plimted  high  in  the  fore- 
ead;  a  scaleless  skin,  which  is 
reeking,  cold,  and  clammy ;  its  sur- 
face from  near  the  tail  to  the  comers 
of  the  moutih  crawling  with  long, 
wriggling,  carunculated  appendages, 
like  so  many  worms  in  agony ;  the 
fi^  <  bogfir^'  to  the  touch,  save 
where  padaed  out  with  an  enor- 
mously distended  liver,  or  just  over 
the  branchial  pantry-— a  constantly 
replenished  repositOTy  of  provisions ; 
add,  too,  a  large  pair  ^  Caliban- 
hand-like  fins  j^anted  close  under 
the  throat;  a  fierce,  malevolent 
aspect,  and  an  ungainly  n&ode  of 
wallowing  rather  than  swimming 
through  the  brine,  and  it  will  be 
seen,  evenfirom  this  imperfect  sketch, 
that  sudi  a  fish-scarecrow  could  not 
fiul  to  arrest  attention  by  his  por« 
teutons  iU-looks,  had  there  been 
nothing  else  about  him  to  demand 
notice.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  What  interested  the  earliest 
observers,  and  will  continue  to  into* 


*  ovpcrvoacoiroc,  called  also  Peaci  Prete,  the  priest-fish,  as  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
look  contintially  towards  heaven. 
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rest  mankind  throughout  all  tune  is, 
how  a  creature  so  (uiunsy.,  sluggish, 
and  totally  unarmed,  should  nerer 
be  taken  either  with  an  exnpty  sto- 
mach or  out  of  condition.  The  ppo- 
cedure  by  which  this  is  effected  has 
been  recorded  by  a  cloud  of  classic 
witnesses,  by  ijristoUe,  Plutarch, 
Csesar,  Pliny,  ^lian,  &c.,  Ac.,  who 
substantially  give  the  same  account 
that  a  Neapofitan  lazzaroni,  in  his 
own  yemacular  will  now  give  while 
rowing  '  your  eccelenza'  across  the 
Bay,  luiould  the  question  by  chance 
be  asked  him  what  he  knows 
about  the  Itospe  di  Mare^mz. 
that  the  said  sea  frog,  aware  of  her 
slowness  to  overtake,  and  of  the 
effect  of  her  ugliness  to  scare  away 
£sh  on  which  she  has  a  mind  to 
feed,  descends  forthwith  to  the 
bottom,  and  takes  measures. accord- 
ingly. First,  she  scrapes  away  the 
Sana  with  the  jugular  fins  l)efore 
mentioned,  and  mdinff  the  whole 
body  lightly  up  to  tiae  eyes,  she 
leaves  the  vermicular  processes  alone 
to  move  above  the  ooze;  as  these 
continue  to  writhe  and  wriggle — 
whether  they  ^ve  out  an  attractive 
odour,  as  Oppian  conceives,  or  that 
the  mere  movement  proves  sufficient 
lure,  is  uncertain — certain  it  is,  that 
shortly  after  these  worms  begin  to 
twist,  a  whole  shoal  of  small  fry  may 
be  seen  flocking  over  their  latent 
foe, — 

Alas  1  regardless  of  their  doom  the  little 
victims  pUy. 

By  degrees  the  back  processes  are 
one  by  one  drawn  in  and  concealed, 
while  those  nearest  the  mouth  are 
kept  in  brisk  motion;  imd  when  the 
little  scaly  simpletons  have  sported 
round,  and  niblbled,  and  plucked  at 
these  treacherous  threads,  and  are 
meditating  further  liberties  upon 
them,  the  open  sepulchre  suddenly 
starts  forward,  and  as  soeedily  closes 
upon  the  unwary  brooa, — ^and  thus, 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  grey 
muUet,*  the  very  hare  of  swimmen, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  her 
known  nimbleness  of  tail,  is  caught, 
and  found  pouched  in  the  bag  of 
this  tardy  tortoise,  who  but  for  such 
a  rme  could  never  expect  to  taste  a 
Cefalo. 
The  sea  frog  is  said  to  pass  some 


of  its  time  on  shore,  as  it  can  five 
longer  out  of  water  than  any  other 
fish.  Sondolet  gives  a  cuxiofia 
anecdote  of  one  wnich  he  eneonn- 
tered  on  land  holding  a  fox  fiaiat  by 
the  leg.  The  fox  had  apporentiy 
been  prowling  by  night  in  search  of 
fowl,  and  put  his  foot  inadvertenilj 
into  the  mouth  of  this  fish,  when 
the  sharp  pointed  teeth  doaed  apom 
and  held  it  fast,  as  in  a  trap,  till 
next  morning,  when  the  astonished 
naturalist  surpnsed  them  in  his 
early  walk!  Here  then  was  the 
solution  given  to  Plutarch's  in- 
quiry, whether  land  or  sea  animals 
are  the  more  astute,  for  the  meet 
cunning  of  land  animals  found  him- 
self fainy  in  the  clutches  of  a  fish ! 

Eels. 

The  notices  of  eels  left  us  by  the 
ancients  are  so  ample  that  a  nse- 
moir  might  easily  be  compiled  out  of 
materials  collected  from  their  writ- 
ings. No  fish,  perhaps,  ever  enjoyed 
so  wide  a  celebrity,  or  has  retained 
it  so  long.  With  the  exception  of 
Jews  in  ancient,  and  Scotchmen  in 
modem  times,  and  some  leading 
members  of  the  faculty,  then  ana 
now,  eels  have  been  as  uur^ely  eaten 
as  liiey  are  extensively  distributed. 
The  Jews  nroscribed  them  their 
tables  from  me  neoessitv  of  the 


the  Levitical  law  pronibitinff  eds 
as '  unclean;'  but  whence  Scotdimea 
derive  their  antipathy,  it  would  per* 
hwps  be  less  easy  to  determine. 
With  these  two  exoeptioDs,  the 
world  generally,  from  the  time  of 
AristoUe  to  the  present  day,  has 
agreed  in  bearing  unqualifiea  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  this  ubiqui* 
tons  favourite,  and  amidst  the 
fickleness  of  fashion,  the  endlest 
caprices  of  taste,  and  all  the  many 
and  various  reforms  of  the  culinary 
code,  man's  constancy  to  this  crea> 
ture  has  indeed  been  remarkable. 

Worshipped  in  E^ypt,  and  made 
the  belly -fiod  of  Grecian  and  Boman 
voluptuaries,  they  became  in  later 
days,  even  when  stripped  of  divine 
pretensions,  the  Puet  noMe  of  Itahr, 
and  the  Adel—Le.,  the  nobleste^oikw, 
fish,  (M>mipted  first  into  '  Aal'  and 
then  Eel)  of  our  Saxon  anoeston. 
Egyptian  eels  being  highly  esteemed 


*  Mugil — e,i,,  multo  agilis,  say  the  grammarians. 
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by  epicures,  not  all  the  divine  iumonrs 
paia  to  the  race  by  the  sons  of  Ham 
could  preserve  them  from  the  jaws  of 
gluttonous  Greece.  'Your  idol  is 
my  idol  too/  said  Antiphanes,  a 
Greek  gourmet,  *  but  in  a  different 
'^ay;  you  Egyptians  worship  the 
eel  as  a  deity,  I  as  a  dainty  dish!' 
^  The  Egyptians  are  richt  in  adoring 
eels  even  above  their  divinities,'  ^- 
other  says,  banteringly;  'for  the 
latter  must  be  won  over  by  prayers 
and  vows,  but  with  enough  dracnm» 
in  hand  any  one  can  make  sure  of  an 
eel/  Universally  esteemed  as  this 
iish  was  by  the  ancients,  we  need 
not  wonder,  that  the  practical  ques- 
tion, as  to  where  the  best  were 
engendered  was  eagerly  discussed^ 
nor  that  there  should  have  been 
as  many  rival  provinces  candidates 
for  this  distinction  as  there  were 
cities  to  compete  for  t^e  honour 
of  giving  birth  to  Homer.  The 
Ma^sdomans  were  proud  of  their 
eels;  Sicily  was  equally  boastful  of 
hers,  especially  of  tnose  in  tiie  neigh- 
bouiiiood  of  Syracuse;  the  rivers 
Euclea  and  Eloris  were  both  justly 
celebrated;  one  might  expect  to  hear 
of  such  meandering  fish  delighting 
to  sport  in  the  wanderings  of  the 
Meander,  and  Phrygia  accordingly 
produced  abundant  supplies ;  so  did 
the  Thracian  Strymon,  and  other 
habitats  too  numerous  to  name ;  but 
ancient  fame  has  assigned  to  BoBotia 
the  pre-eminence  thus  keenly  con- 
tested for  by  all  these  various  places. 
Had  eels  been  as  sacrosanct  inBceotia 
as  ther  were  in  Egypt,  no  doubt  there 
would  have  b^n  noble  temples 
raised  to  them  amon^  its  swamps, 
with  architraval  inscription  similar 
to  that  on  the  Paris  Pantheon; 
Aux  grandes  Anguilles  la  patrie 
reconnoissante  ;  and  at  a  time  when 
Mythology  was  so  little  select,  that 
a  god  Buoigus  and  a  goddess  Bu- 
bigo  sat  representatives  of  blight 
and  mildew  at  Jupiter's  board,  the 
Bosotians,  no  doubt,  might  have 
added,  had  it  occurred  to  them,  an- 
other Oslicolato  the  motley  assembly 
of  their  sky;  and  nobody  could  have 
found  fault  with  such  an  ichthvolo- 
gical  canonization.  Theydidnothow- 
ever  go  so  far,  but  remamed  satisfied 
with  crowning  their  eels  for  sacrifice, 
throwing  over  them  the  usual  sidted 
cake,  ana  concluding  the  ceremony  of 


immolation  with  prayer  to  tike  gods : 
a  time-honoured  rite,  of  which  they 
seem  neither  to  have  understood  the 
motive,  nor  yet  to  have  questioned 
the  wisdom.  'It  was  enough  for 
diem,'  they  said,  Hke  true  Becha- 
bites  as  they  were,  'to  follow  all 
that  their  fiithers  and  grandfathers 
had  commanded,  and  to  maintain 
inviolate  so  old  a  tradition ;  and  if 
pressed  unduly  on  the  matter  by  a 
stranger  witnessing  their  incanta- 
tions, 'they  would,'  says  Anaxain- 
drides, '  turn  upon  the  querist,  and 
tell  him  they  were  not  going  to  ex- 
plain the  customs  of  their  ancestors 
to  barbarians ;  in  fact,  in  the  spirit, 
if  not  in  the  words  of  Shak^pere's 
doughty  knight,  'They'd  give  no 
man  reasons  on  compulsion,  theyl* 
The  Boeotian  eels  were  all  good; 
the  bogs  swarmed  with  them,  but 
one  place  they  have  immoitalized— > 
the  lake  Copais.  Pausanius  says, 
'  the  fish  of  this  lake  difier  not  in 
kind  from  those  found  elsewhere, 
but  the  eels  are  of  immense  size 
and  very  sweet.'  Athenasus  also 
makes  two  of  his  bon-vivanU  nraise 
tikeseeelsfor  their  sizeandexceuence. 
Lysistratus,  an  ill-natured  Athenian 
gourmet,  after  wishing  destruction 
might  hght  on  Boaotia  and  all  the 
Bc^tians,  amended  the  phrase  by 
adding  this  deprecatoiy  clause, 
'except  the  eels!' 

The  modems,  like  the  ancients, 
have  their  favourite  sites;  theswamps 
of  Commachio,  near  Venice,  supply 
that  part  of  Italy  in  abundanoe; 
inFrance,  Narbonne  and  Montpelier 
rank  high  on  account  of  the  bigness 
of  their  eels;  Aldrovandi  speaks 
of  some  weighing  twenty  pounds, 
and  Bondolet  records  oiners  from 
ike  same  locality,  of  four  cubits  long, 
and  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  quote  more  sites,  but 
we  may  mention,  as  more  imme- 
diately interesting  to  ourselyes,  that 
English  eels  have  a  name  in  many 
inhuid  parts;  there  is— - 
The  Kennet  swift,  for  silveiy  eels  re- 
nowned; 
the  Isle  of  Eels  (Ehr),  whence  the 
k>rds  of  the  manor  rormerly  sucked 
out  no  small  advantage ;  Elmore  on 
the  Severn,  and  Ellesmere  on  the 
Mersey,  both  derive  their  names 
firom  tne  number  and  excellence  of 
the  eels  found  in  their  waters.  They 
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are  verj  fine  near  Cambridge  too, 
and  there  occasionally  eyen  riyal 
those  of  Narbonne  in  size,  Yarrell 
mentioning  two  taken  from  a  dyke 
that  weighed  fifty-six  pounds. 

ToucHng  the  birth  of  eels,  mudh 
has  been  conjectured  and  little  posi* 
tiyely  ascertained :  their  oiijBiin,  like 
that  of  eyil,  is  a  yexed  question  still; 
whether  they  come  from  eges  orwrig- 
gle  into  existence  little  eels,  no  one 
has  been  able  satisfiEustonly  to  deter- 
mine. Seyeral  theories  on  the  sub- 
ject were  early  broached  :*  Oppian 
supposes  an  embrace  actually  to 
talce  place ;  and  after  that  a  strigf' 
mesUum  or  gluey  exudation  &om 
the  surface  of  the  body  to  detach  it- 
self and  fall  to  the  bottom,  there  to 
beyitalized;  not  by  the  co-operation 
of  an  apocryphal  mud-nymph:  some 

ToTing  Lutetia,  softer  than  the  down, 
Xigiina  black,  or  Merdamante  brown; 

but  by  the  intra-uterine  action  of 
the  mud  itself!  for  what,  asks  Op- 
pian, is  so  proliferous  as  mud  P  Aris- 
totle calls  eels  'the  solitary  race 
that  haye  neither  seed  nor  ofispnng/ 
He  also  thinks  their  origin  is  from 
the  mud,  as  the  Greek  name  indeed 
denotes.  Pliny's  theory  was,  that 
when  eels  had  liyed  their  day  they 
instinctiyely  rubbed  themselyes  to 
pieces  against  the  rocks,  and  that  out 
of  the  Hying  detritus  issued  a  new 
bropd ;  a  mode  of  generation  which 
in  some  lower  animal  organizations 
actually  takes  place.  lUUmy  as  im- 
pHcidy  belieyed  in  this  ingenious 
nypouiesis,  as  children  duly  iu- 
■traoted  will  belieye  that  an  effete 
moon  is  cut  up  into  stars,  and 
tiiat  the  monthly  succession  of  old 
moons  has  gradually  been  filling  the 
sky  with  these  lesser  luminaries  eyer 
since  the  world  began  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.  Some,  dissatisfied  with 
these  accounts,  and  obsernng  how 
easily  Virgil  contriyed  to  ffll  his 
bee-hiyes  from  the  carcase  of  an 
heifer,  and  not  seeing  of  course  why 
if  bees  be  so  generated  fish  might 
not  be  also,  affirmed  that  eels 
came  from  the  dead  bodies  of  ani- 
mals after  long  immersion  in  water. 


Some  modified  this  notion,  and  sup* 
posed  that  only  the  hairs  of  a  horse  a 
tail,t  soaked  a  sufficient  time,  would 
at  last  adapt  themselyes  to  a  new 
element  ana  become  eels ;  and,  sin* 
goLsrly  enough,  to  this  day  it  is  s 
popular  superstiticm  in  Sicily  that 
one  of  the  common  snakes  of  the 
country  owes  its  being  to  a  pro- 
lo^ed  maceration  of  we  same  ap- 
pendage in  water,  and  many  a  pea- 
sant will  engage,  'for  a  considera- 
tion' to  show  the  incredulous  the 
process  of  transformation.  Finally, 
some  ancient  naturalists  finding  the 
terrestrial  origin  of  eels  obscure, 
had  recourse  to  the  skies,  and  attri« 
buted  this  multitudinous  race  to 
Jupiter  and  a  white-armed  goddeav 
named  An^pilla;  accordingly  Arw 
chestratus,  m  his  description  of  aa 
Attic  feast,  after  the  conger  has 
been  introduced,  represents  the 
entrance  of  Anguilla,  boastangof  her 
brood  as  sprung  firom  this  g(M. 

In  much  later  times,  Vanhehnont 
attributed  their  birth  to  the  dewi 
of  May  mornings ;  whilst  other  na- 
turalists, with  equal  infelicitj  and 
want  of  warranty  mistook  for  ter- 
minal eels,  the  yarious  leeones, 
worms,  gordii,  and  other  parasites, 
which  infest  the  gills  and  bodies  of 
cod,  carp,  (lalmon,and  sundry  other 
fish.  Some,  supposing  these  crea- 
tures to  secrete  their  offspring  fix>m 
obseryation  in  unusual  pi^  of  th«r 
own  economy,  haye  sought  for  them 
in  diyers  strange  plaMs;  Lewen* 
hoeck,  in  the  xurmary  bladder ;  Ya- 
lisnieri,  in  the  swim  bladder;  and 
others,  undeterred  by  Aristotle's 
warning,  haye  pretended  to  dis- 
ooyer  the  young  supposed  grig 
in  the  intestmes  of  its  apooryphaL 
mother. 

£yenthe  modems  do  not  appear  to 
haye  made  the  truth  more  apparent; 
for  though,  of  course,  all  now  repa« 
diate  the  untenable  notions  of  spon* 
taneous  generation,  equiyoeal  pro- 
duction, or  yitalising  prohferooa 
mud,  with  many  oth^  absurdities 

Sayely  adyanced  by  ancient  wor- 
ies,  to  unrayel  an  eel's  biiih  ia 
still  as  intricate  and  hopeLeas  a  tasAc 


*  Bondolet,  too,  who  made  excellent  use  of  his  eyes,  though 
ally  over-strained  them,  saw  on  one  oocasion  two  eels  embraoo  each  o^ 
the  same  manner  as  serpents  peifoim  the  feat. 

^  i*  Might  not  such  a  popular  superstition  of  hair  passing  into 
orij^nated  the  singular  tresses  of  Medusa  ! 


occamoB- 
,  Justin 

■Bakes  have 
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for  the  pIiyBiolofi;i8t,  as  for  Piscator 
to  untwist  the  body  of  this  most 
line-destroying,  Xumkqyurrarot,  of 
creatures,  when  onoe  tne  bait  has 
been  gorged.  It  is  certainly  mor- 
tifying to  be  thus  baffled  by  a  fish; 
but  unless  we  adopt  a  fable,  it  seems 
we  must  submit  to  a  mystery,  for  who 
can  say  they  have  ever  taken  afemale 
in  roe,  or  tasted  a  male's  melt  P* 
but  in  spite  of  this,  as  sure  as 
spring  returns,  myriads  of  tiny  eels 
in  serried  phalanx  are  seen,  keeping 
dose  along  the  river  banks,  mnhng 
head  against  the  strongest  opposing 
currents  ;t  an  army  of  pigmies,  evi- 
dently only  a  few  days  old,  but 
without  any  obvious  parentage. 

Though  the  ancients  knew  nothing 
of  the  birth  of  eels,  with  most  of 
their  extra-uterine  proceedings  they 
seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted ; 
that  they  were  avaipofjMi  at  one 
period,  and  lutraJbpouai  at  another; 
OT  in  other  words,  that  they  ran  up 
rivers  in  spring,  and  down  again  in 
autumn,  is  mentioned  by  Anstotle, 
and  this  is  agreeable  to  modem  ob- 
servation. The  same  author  remarks 
too,  on  their  extreme  sensibility  to 
any  great  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and,  writing  for  his 
own  countrymen,  warns  them  of  the 
danger  attending  their  removal  into 
ponds  in  summer ;  he  recommends, 
therefore,  that  (Greek)  eel-ponds, 
eyxeXcttycr,  be  stocked  in  winter, 
by  way  of  security.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  before  following 
this  advice,  what  a  different  atmo- 
sphere to  our  own  an  Aristotelian 
eel  was  used  to.  In  this  cold 
latitude,   eels   manage  to   survive 


the  winter  only  by  keeping  dose  in 
mud  baths,  whne  they  can  obtain  the 
equable  amount  of  warmth  necessary 
to  their  tmprotected  skins,  and  with- 
out which  they  cannot  exist.  It  is 
in  fact  to  escape  rapid  and  violent 
depressions  in  the  theometrio  range, 
that  they  €re(}uent  estuaries  and 
the  mouths  of  nvers, '  where  the  oo- 
minghng  and  consequent  conden- 
sation of  the  fresh  and  salt  waters, 
raises  the  temperatore  by  several 
degrees  above  that  of  either  the  open 
sea  or  the  river  nearer  its  source.^ 
It  is  probable,  too,  we  think,  that 
the  knots  of  eels  which  float  down 
rivers  in  autumn,  cohere  into  these 
masses  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth 
they  derive  from  such  dose  cuddling. 
No  eels  are  found  either  in  the 
Danube  or  in  its  tributaries ;  their 
waters,  being  immediately  derived 
from  Alpine  glaciers,  are,  it  would 
seem,  too  cold  for  the  naked  skin  of 
this  scaldess  fish.S 

When  pond-eeu  require  change 
of  quarters,  either  from  caprice  or 
from  the  failure  of  sufficient  supplies, 
instiact  prompts  the  commumty  to 
abandon  the  locality  ia  a  body,  and  to 
seek  another  domicile,  more  con- 
genial to  their  taste,  even  when  the 
space  to  be  traversed  invdves  a  con- 
siderable land  journey  for  a  fish;  and 
as  they  camiot,  like  Anabas,  climb 
trees  to  sleep,  nor  carry  water  about 
them  in  pouches,  like  some  camel- 
fish,  the  shLFting  of  quarters  can  only 
be  undertaken  when  heavy  dews  are 
on  the  grass;  and  accordingly, night 
and  early  moming[  are  generally 
chosen  for  the  flitting,  lliis  is  no 
inconvenience  to  eels,  as  it  is  their 


*  Mdler,  Mondini,  and  a  few  other  distinguished  naturalists,  declare  themselves 
to  have  been  thus  fortunate — ^they  have  actuaUy  seen  both  melts  and  roes  in  eels ;  and 
de  Laoepdde  considers  the  question  thus  set  at  rest.  Eels,  as  he  proceeds  to  inform  us, 
are  oviparous ;  but  if  so,  why  does  not  the  public  eye,  from  which  nothing  now  is 
concealed,  ae^  an  occasional  sight  of  an  eel's  ovaries  f--and  why  could  not  Spallan- 
zani,  out  of  the  '  many  millions'  of  these  fish  he  examined,  erer  detect  either  egff, 
egg-shell,  or  foetus  T  As  no  creatures  are  more  prolific,  surely  the  puUic  has  a  right 
to  expect,  if  there  were  nothing  abnormal  in  tiie  evolution  of  eels,  to  have  found 
by  this  time  frequent  and  indispuU^le  traces  of  ^paiilopoit  fitture  brood,  and  to 
doubt  the  evidence  of  all  eyes  but  their  own. 

f  There  are  soma  few  places  where  eels  cannot  make  their  way ;  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  is  one,  while  in  that  of  Neuchatel  they  abound ;  the  reason  of  the  diiferenoe 
is,  that  from  Neuchatel  they  can  ascend  tne  Khine  without  difficulty,  but  the 
Porta  dn  Bhont  offijrs  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 

X  Dr.  Boots. 

§  Their  dread  of  odd  sometimes  leads  them  astrav.  Oesner  cites  the  following 
from  AnnaU  of  Avmbwrg,  One  hard  winter,  when  all  the  pond  fish  in  this  locality 
were  frozen  or  sumseated  under  the  ioe,  the  eds  escaped  to  hmd,  and  getting  into 
some  ricks,  were  fomd  imbedded  in  the  hay,  quite  dead. 
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common  practice  to  torn  night  into 
day;  every  fisherman  knows  that  . 
they  do  not  begin  '  to  ran,'  as  it  is 
called,  on  errands  of  business  or 
pleasure,  till  after  the  sun  is  gone 
down ;  and  that  the  time  to  catch 
eels  is  when  their  scaly  congeners 
have  yielded  to  repose.  "MUnj  a 
disappointed  cockney  on  the  bfuiks 
of  the  Lee  or  New  Eiver,  who  has 
toiled  all  day  to  no  purpose,  sees,  as 
he  is  about  to  bag  his  rod,  and 
trudge  home  with  an  empty  basket, 
the  trembling  quill  recede  slowly 
under  the  water,  and  tugs  out,  to 
his  surprise  and  delight,  a  whacking 
eel ;  after  which  he  is  sure  to  place 
all  his  subsequent  lob- worms  to  ^ood 
account.  Our  little  Parisian  baHber, 
who  was  an  enthusiastic  sniggler, 
but  had  no  time  to  exercise  this 
supplementary  calling  till  after  the 
opera  eoiffies  were  m  their  boxes, 
related,  as  he  curled  our  hair  into 
eel-hke  coils  under  his  crushing 
irons,  how  he  would  then  frequently 
steal  out  to  the  Seine,  ascend  tlie 
river  sometimes  as  far  as  Corbeil, 
take  out  his  bank  runners,  bait 
some  dozen  lines,  throw  them  across 
the  stream,  and  finally  adjust 
to  each  a  little  carillion  of  bells; 
'  and  then,  sir,'  continued  the  man 
of  wigs,  flourishing  his  irons,  and 
making  passes  in  the  air  to  cool 
them,  '  sometimes  I  get  a  wetting, 
and  sometimes  a  cold;  but  whatever 
else  I  catoh,  I  always  catch  eels. 
Thus  I  stand,  me  void,*  and  he  put 
himself  into  a  listening  attitude,  hke 
Grisi  in  the  Somnammla,  *  on  the 
watch  for  a  ring :  it  comes!  tinkle  I 
tinkle !  occasiomdly  in  two  places  at 
once  ;  and  guided  oy  the  sound,  for 
my  ear  is  pretty  weu  practised  now, 
I  Know  exactly  where  and  when  to 
pull,  and  frequently  feel  an  eel 
tugging  in  the  dark,  and  trembling 
at  the  end  of  my  line,  though  I  can 
neither  see  the  flood  nor  the  fish 
till  I  have  the  ddight  to  bring  him 
close  under  my  nose. 

In  Holland,*  (whence  we  get  our 
largest  supplies,)  the  practice  is  to 
fish  them  bv  night  wim  a  bunch  of 
threaded  lob-worms.  The  ancients, 
though     apparently    imacqnaintod 


with  the  Dutchman's  Medusian  mop 
for  inveigling  eels,  were  well  aware 
that  night  was  the  season  when  thej 
made  their  principal  meal ;  and  thjs 
knowledge  nimishes  a  due,  perhajpe, 
to  the  right  understandinjB^  or  a 
passage  m>m  Homer,  which  the 
critics,  less  accurate  naturalists  than 
their  author,  have  misinterpreted. 
When  the  body  of  Asteropeeus  is 
given  up  to  the  fish,  the  eels  appear 
to  come  in  as  distinct  claimants — 

Now  rolled  between  the  banka^  it  lies 

the  food 
Of  curhiig  eels  and  fiahee  of  the  floodL 

Homer,  we  opine,  was  not  ignorant 
of  the  prowling  propensities  of  eels 
in  the  dark,  ana  tne  expression  there- 
fore denotes  no  more  than  that  the 
body  was  eaten  by  predatoiy  fish 
dunngthe  day,  and  by  eels  at  nk^ht. 

A  lew  words  may  now  be  saiaon 
a  much  mooted  question,  touching 
the  wholesomeness  or  unwholesome- 
ness  of  eels.  In  a  fish  so  generally 
distributed  and  so  omnivorously  dis- 
posed, the  quality  of  the  flesh  will 
of  course  vary;  and  in  some  fool 
habitats  really  deserve  the  abuse 
which  has  been  too  indiscriminatelT 
lavished  upon  it  by  certain  respect- 
able members  alike  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  faculty,  from  Dr.  Galen 
downwards  to  Dr.  Lyster.  These, 
and  a  yet  more  dougnty  authority, 
Hippocrates,  have  proscribed  eels; 
though  the  proscription  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  general,  but  exdusiyely 
confined  to  certain  classes  of  disease. 
Hippocrates  expressly  says,  'tiiis 
fooa  must  be  forbidden  in  tabw  and 
in  cases  of  diseased  spleen;  and 
Ghden  denies  it  in  nephritic  com- 
plaints, as  the  eel  gluten  might,  he 
conceived,  concrete  gravel  into 
stone.f 

The  venerable  cowls  of  Salerno 
also  joined  in  these  medical  caveats, 
and  added  to  them,  in  their  code  of 
dietetics,  'Doctors  of  every  age 
have  agreed,'  say  they,  'to  decrj 
eels  as  most  pemidous  to  health, 
espedally  during  the  summer  sol- 
stice ;'  and  we  mid,  in  their  leonine 
verses,  that  to  dine  on  eels  is  a  sure 
recipe  for  spoiling  the  voice : 


*  London  is  principally  supplied  by  Dutch  companies ;  they  maintain  a  regular 
flotilla  of  yeesels  for  the  purpose.  A  store-ship  is  always  lying  off  Billingsgate,  in 
readiness  to  meet  any  unusual  demand. 

t  Beet-root  was  said  to  render  this  mucus  soluble,  which  ezphuns  the  erchma- 
tion  of  a  deyoted  admirer  of  the  dish — '  I  will  never  be  separated  finom  you,  my 
Sels,  cooked  in  Beet  V 
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Vocibus  anguilke  prav»  sunt  si  come- 

dantur 
Qui  physice  non  ignorant  hoc  tentifi- 

cantur.* 
We  may  however  suggest,  that 
possibly  an  indiscreet  use  of  this  too 
luscious  food,  and  not  any  bad  quality 
in  eels,  should  bear  the  blame :  these 
^ood  men  might  have  eaten  to  reple- 
tion, and  tl^n  finding  themselves 
unable  to  chant  melodiously  the  post- 
prandial masses,  condemned  e^  as 
the  guilty  party.  Neither  the  Meds. 
nor  the  Moxucs  would  have  been 
wrong,  had  their  sweeping  censures 
been  confined  to  certam  foul-feeders 
of  this  species,  which  are  alike  unpa- 
latable and  unwholesome.  A  Tiber 
eel,  for  instance,  within  the  range  of 
the  city  sewerage,  is  indeed  no  honne- 
houche,  and  could  never  tempt  even 
a  monk  togluttony  and  excess.  Such 
a  fish  as  Juvenal  sets  before  Yirro's 
humble  and  obsequious  firiend,  Gklen 
very  properly  escnews ;  and  we  also 
accordingly  will  give  it  up  to  poetic 
and  pubuc  execration : 
Now  comes  the  dish,  for  thy  repast  de- 
creed, 
A  snake-like  eel,  of  that  nnwholesome 

breed 
Which  fattens  where  Goaca's  torrents 

pour. 
And  Rports  in  Tiber's  flood,  his  native 

shore; 
Or  midat  the  drains  that  in  Subnrra  flow. 
Swims  the  foul  streams,  which  fill  the 

crypts  below. 
Such  a  situation  reminds  us  of  a 
passage  from  Dr.  Mitchell's  report, 
quoted  by  Yarrel,  wherein  he  speaks 
of  ci^  eela  winding  their  way  from 
our  Subuiral  Shoroditch  up  to  the 
Fleet  Market,  and  relates  that  for- 
merly, on  opening  the  water-plugs 
in  l!fOndon  streets,  enormous  eea 
would  occasionalljr  be  found,  of  great 
strength  and  activity,  and  sometimes 
large  enough  entirely  to  stop  the 
passage  of  water  to  the  houses  If 
Thus,  that  they  are  not  always  nice 
in  diet,  must  be  sufficiently  appa- 
rent, but  only,  however,  when  they 


have  no  other  alternative  but  to  eat 
dirt  or  die ;  for  clean  water  seems 
as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
these  creatures  as  it  is  congenial  to 
their  tastes,  and  when  deprived  of 
it  by  the  autumnal  rains  disturbing 
the  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  the  rivers, 
where  they  swim,  immense  numbers 
are  carried  down  by  the  current, 
and  perish,  sufibcated  in  the  foul 
and  turbid  stream.  Pliny  mentions 
this  fact,  and  adds  that  at  this  season 
great  globular  clusters  were  always 
secured  at  the  mouth  of  the  Benacus, 
in  the  Veronese  territory,  and  also  in 
the  then  miry  waters  or  the  usually 
dear  Mincio.J  But  while  everv  one 
must  turn  in  disgust  from  a  drain- 
fed  eel,  we  confess  a  strong  partiality 
for  those  from  an  uncontaminated 
stream ;  and  though  not  wfiling  to 
join  in  the  extravagant  encomiums 
pestowed  by  the  lovers  of  good  cheer 
in  ancient  ureece,  can  yet  read  with 
patience  of  sundry  personifications 
under  which  the  smny  eel  is  invoked 
—-now  as  the  goddess  of  Pleasure 
— sometimes  as  the  White-armed 
goddess — and  again,  as  the  Helen 
of  the  board,  l^cause  every  guest 
would  strive,  like  Pans,  to  supplant 
his  nei^bour,  and  keep  her  for  nim- 
self.  One  of  these  transcendant 
Epicureans  affirms,  that  a  man  who 
could  tear  himself  away  from  the 
spot  where  eels  were  bemg  cooked, 
must  either  have  brazen  nostrils,  or 
no  nose  at  all ;  and  to  be  rich,  and 
yet  not  to  have  tasted  eel,  Philiteus 
thought  should  be  numbered  among 
the  serious  misfortunes  of  life.  The 
Bomans  were  just  as  mad  about  eels 
as  the  Greeks:  not  content  with 
dressing  them  for  the  table,  they  be- 
dizened their  favourites  (like  the 
bcmf'ffras  in  France)  with  jewels  and 
gauds  for  public  exhibition. 

The  luxurious  Sybarites  were  so 
addicted  to  eels,  that  they  conferred 
valuable  privileges  upon  the  persons 
engaged  in  this  fishery,  exempting 
them  from  the  visits  of  the  tax- 


*  Probably  these  grey-beards  had  a  passage  of  Pliny  in  their  eye ;  but  if  bo,  they 
should,  in  jnstioe  to  the  eels,  have  quoted  it  entire.  '  Singular  are  they  holden  to  be« 
for  to  cleanse  the  humors  either  cbolericke  or  phlegmaticke,  likewise  to  care  the 
infirmities  of  the  spleene.  Only  they  be  hurtEolf  to  we  throat,  and  make  a  man  to 
lose  his  voice ;  this  is  all  the  harme  they  do.' 

+  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  a  grating  is  now  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
main-pipes. 

X  The  peasants  in  each  neighbourhood  watch  for  them  at  this  time,  and  catch 
hundreds  in  nets  and  a  variety  of  extempore  traps,  and  baskets  of  wicker-work — 
something  on' the  plan,  we  presume,  of  the  osier  weirs  and  bucks  on  the  Thiunes 
and  other  eel  rivers  in  England. 
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gatherer,  and  remitting  all  otiher 
ffoyemmental  and  mmiicipal  liabi- 
Eties.  But  in  ancient  days,  every- 
thing good  was  confined  to  the  few : 
philosophy  was  monopolized  by 
small  coteries,  while  protectioniBt 
Epicures  and  their  pnrveyors  laid 
hands  upon  the  best  nsh.  £els  were 
not  then  the  solatium  pauperig — ^the 
poor  man's  fare;  but  wide  is  the 
difference  now:  in  place  of  a  few 
West-end  Cetarii  supplying  the 
aristocracy  only,  London,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  teems  and  steams 
with  eels,  alive  and  stewed;  torn 
where  you  will, '  hot  eels'  still  smoke 
away,  with  all  the  fragrant  oondi- 
ments  at  hand  to  make  what  ia  in 
itself  palatable  more  savoiy  still;  and 
at  so  low  a  rate,  too,  that  for  one 
halfpenny  a  man  of  the  million — ^for 
whom,  in  our  good  land,  everything 
IS,  we  trust,  gradually  beeoming  dulr 
organized — may  M  his  stomach 
with  six  or  seven  long  pieces,  and 
wash  them  down  wiw  a  cup  foil 
of  the  glutinous  liquor  in  which 
they  have  been  stewed.  This  traffic 
throughout  London  is  so  great,  that 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
is  annually  turned  m>m  the  sale  m 
this  single  street  luxury.  On  an 
average,  one  million,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand,  eight  htmdred 
and  thirtv  pounds  weight,  are 
brought  m>m  Billingsgate  eveiy 
year  oy  the  itinerant  salesmen,  wlio 
oook  and  retail  them  on  their  diffe- 
rent beats.  The  customers  are  not 
entirely  confined  to  thelowest  orders ; 
some  of  the  inferior  howrgeoine  fre- 
quent the  stands  of  the  most  noted 
retailers;  and  there  are  instances 
reported  by  some  of  them,  of  indi* 
yiduals  coming  twice  a  day  for 
months,  and  eating  to  the  alanning 
extent  of  twopence  a  time,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  devouringfrom  thirty 
to  forty-  lengths  of  stewed  eel,  and 
decantmg  £>wn  their  throats  six 
or  seven  tea-cups  fiill  of  the  hot 
liquor. 

Though  the  sellers  of  cooked  eels 
have  no  disgraceful  exemption  to 
boast,  of  unpaid  taxes  and  oity  dues, 
like  their  ancient  brethren  of  the 
same  calling  among  the  Sybarites, 
yet  are  they  men  of  importance  in 


their  small  way,  too,  and  generally 
make  a  good  thing  of  this  saroory 
trade.  *  On  a  Sunday,'  sajrs  one  of 
the  humbler  members  of  the  con- 
fraternity, speaking  with  infinite 
bonhontmie  of  a  more  prosperoas 
dealer  than  himself,  '  on  a  Sunday 
in  particular,  anybody  would  think 
Am,  dressed  up  in  nis  white  hat 
with  black  crape  round  it,  and  his 
drab  palet6t,  with  mother-o-peflrl 
buttons,  and  his  black  kid  paven 
with  the  fingers  too  long  for  him — 
ihe  first  nobleman  in  tne  land!** 
ApictuB  and  the  Greek  knowing  ones 
wew  away  the  heads,  aeeQr£ng  to 
the  instructions  of  their  physicians, 
who  reckoned  them  poisonous;  nor 
are  our  street  Apicius  less  observant 
of  nice  cooking,  though  for  more 
philosophical  reasons.  '  The  boys 
often  come  and  ask  me* said  an  eel- 
pie-man,  '  if  I  have  got  a  ferthin^'s 
worth  of  heads;  now  I  don't  sell 
heads;  the  women  at  Broadway, 
they  tells  me,  sella  them  at  four  a 
farden,  and  a  drop  of  liquor;  we 
chucks  them  away,  rar there  s  naikimf 
to  eat  on  them — ^but  boys,  thoQgti« 
can  eat  anytiung.'  Wnether  eel- 
broth  deserves  the  fame  of  another 
fish  beverage  described  by  Pliny.f 
we  know  not,  but  a  warn  cupful  of 
this,  in  a  November  fog  at  early 
dawn,  must  be,  there  is  no  doab^ 
a  wonderful  comfort  to  the  working 
classes  in  London. 

Eels  are  as  common  a  luxury  aft 
Naples  as  with  us,'  but  not  quite 
80  cheap.  The  IbUowing  orief 
notice  is  extracted  firom  our  jomnal 
kept  on  die  spot  about  fire  yean 
ago:— 

Christmas  £ve.  Nothmg  can  ex« 
oeed  the  bustle  and  noise  of  die 
streets  to-day;  aU  the  way  up  the 
Toledo  ia  one  vast  soene  m  excite- 
ment; the  beggars  whine  for  afans 
in  stronger  accents;  the  cries  of 
itinerant  salesmen  axe  perfectly  ter> 
rific;  the  vociferation  (2r  buvers  who 
will  not  be  sold,  and  of  seflers  who 
will  not  be  boudbit,  rise  high  above 
the  shrilling  of  children,  the  laah* 
ing  of  whipe,  the  yelhng  of  dcvs, 
the  chanting  of  proeesstons,  uie 
bursting  of  petards,  the  rolling  of 
drams,  and  the  crashing  of  wheels. 


*  See  London  Lahomt  ami  iht  Ldmdm  Poor. 

t  This  had  a  name  to  eyaonate  the  belly  and  bladder,  to  sooor  and  mu&dify  the 
gate,  to  purge  the  rernea,  to.  take  down  the  nnkenesie  of  blopd  and  fi(^  to  be 
soverraigne  for  the  janndise,  gouts,  and  vertodties. 
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The  battle  of  hard  bargams  is  fought 
with  spirit  to  day,  and  the  subject  of 
eontention  is — eels;  every  favourite 
Italian  bon  bonffritura,  ana  dolce  is  on 
sale  as  well,  but  these  certainly  form 
the  staple  commodity,  and  carry  off 
allthenonours  of  the  day,  holding 
the  same  place  in  the  affections  <» 
the  Lazzaroni,  and  beingas  indispen- 
sable a  standing  4iBh  for  his  Christ- 
mas,  as  roast  beef  and  plum  puddixig 
are  to  an  Enfflishman ;  or  as  har£ 
boiled  oolourea  eggs  are  sll  over  the 
continent  generauy  at  Easter.    Men 
with  their  ears  bored,  and  adorned, 
as  well  as  each  greasy  hand,  with 
hu^  gold  rin^s,  vociferate  fiercely, 
sHcingmeanwhile,  with  large,  stiletto- 
like Imives,  the  unsightly  paste  called 
ruitici  e  doloe — a  mess  composed  of 
flour  and  grease,  into  whicn  is  in* 
sorted  a  heteroseneous  collection  of 
unsavoury  ana  sour  common  con- 
fectionanes;  fruit-stalls  are  in  great 
muster:  their  keepers  expect  to*day 
to  dispose  of  commodities  that  have 
hung  on  hand  throughout  the  pre- 
vious season :  not  a  skewer  of  baked 
pears;  notanorangeonsweetor  bitter 
principles ;  not  a  string  of  rosy  to- 
matas,  nor  bunch  of  blushing  service 
apples,  can  be  spared  from  the  gay 
gilt  booths  on  this  grand  occasion. 
Pish  stalls  predominate,  however; 
here  ^pant  lobsters  flap  their  fan- 
like tails,  and  bound  off  the  board  as 
if  they  already  felt  the  hot  water. 
Thousands  of  uongli^  piles  oij^rmtti 
di  mare,  and  every  other  species  of 
bivalve,  with  fish  of  all  shapes  and 
hues,   familiar   to   him   who    has 
studied  the  frescos  and  coguillaget  at 
Pompeii,  lie  in  confused  neaps  upon 
the  street  flags ;  but  the  pinedominat- 
ing  delicacy,  the  flsh  most  in  requesti 
is,  as  we  nave  said,  eels.    This  is 
indeed  all  eel-day;  not  a  creature 
in  Naples  but  must  eat  them  in  some 
&shion  or  other ;  the  very  nanpen 
considering  it  hard  if  no  niendly 
Christian  will  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  procuring  a  taste  at  least 
of  capitont,  as  the  uirgest  are  called; 
though  these  are  expensive,  and  sell 
for  SIX  carlini  a  roMot  or  about  a 
shilling  a  pound.    The  dispensers  of 
this  delicacy  occupy  either  side  of 
the  Toledo  from  end  to  end»  and 
there  display  the  curling,  twisting, 
enake-like  forms  of  their  slippery 
merchandize,  in  every  possible  jpoie 
and  variety  of  circumstuioes ;  some, 
suspended  over  the  booths,  wriggle 


round  the  poles  to  which  they  are 
attached ;  others  are  half  flayed  to 
demonstrate  the  whiteness  of  the 
flesh;  hundreds  undulate  in  sUmy 
coils  packed  away  in  large  hampers; 
and  while  some  swim,  but  in  vain, 
for  their  lives  in  wooden  troughs  ci 
cold  water,  others  are  flzzing  and 
sputtering  in  the  midst  of  hot  grease 
in  huge  caldrons  on  the  fire.  Cus* 
tomers  areincessaatintheir  demands* 
and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
carries  home  eels,  cooked  or  un- 
eooked,  for  breakfast,  dinner,  supper, 
and  many  an  intermediate  meal  oe* 
sides.  Surely  every  stranger,  though 
no  enemy  to  eels,  must  dream  of  thm 
to-night,  and  wriggle  uneasily  in  bed 
for  a  week  to  come  after  even  passing 
down  the  street,  and  a  Scotchman 
especially,  who  shall  ehance  to  find 
himself  m  the  midst  of  such  a  scene, 
will  doubly  hate  a  ohurdi  which 
sanctions  such  an  abomination  aa 
£3od  for  the  faithfbL  The  eels  con- 
sumed this  day  in  Naples  come 
Ccipally  from  Commachio,  the 
country  below  Venice ;  they  are 
as  large  almost  as  the  conger,  but 
rich  and  delicate  in  flavour ;  when 
taken,  they  are  kept  in  braoldsh 
stews,  and  from  thence  sent  to  all 
parts  of  Italy,  sometimes,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  ahve,  but  more  commonly 
chopped  in  pieces,  grilled,  and  pre- 
served in  a  pickle  <^  salt  and  vme- 
gar,  shrouded  in  bay  leaves,  and 
served  out  to  customers  on  the  point 
of  a  porcupine's  quill. 

Thus,  not  only  is  the  love  of  eels 
as  predominate  now  as  it  was  two 
thousand  yean  ago,  but  the  means 
of  indulging  it  are  vastly  facilitated 
everywhere,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
modes  of  presenting  them  at  table 
greatly  improved*  Am  for  tiie  an- 
oienta*«- 

Fair  oook'ry  to  their  eyes  her  well- 

thumb'd  page 
Snrich'd  by  proflpYafOs  art  did  ne'er 

unroll; 
False  '  gaides*  misled  the  oulinaiy  sage^ 
And  frne  th'  artistic  ardoixr  of  his  aouL 

Now  the  meanest  Parisian  artiste 
who  should  follow  Apidus'  receipts, 
would  be  turned  out  of  his  place  in 
a  week;  Ude  might  recommend 
flaying  him  alive  with  the  eels; 
Soyer  suggest  grilling  the  bungler, 
or  trussing  him  in  an  eel  skin,  like 
Justice  Shallow.  But  though  ex- 
ploded, the  older  metiiods  or  dress- 
ing this  fish  were  various  and  in- 
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trioate,  'Drown  them  in  ^ood  wine/ 
say  the  monks  of  the  Schola  Sa- 
lemitana,  then  boil  in  water,  and, 
drain  qnite  drf;  season  with  strong 
spices,  and  stew  down  till  they 
become  a  solid  jelly.'  A  stiU 
more  ancient  receipt  says:  'Skin, 
gat,  and  cnt  them  into  portions; 
wrap  in  laurel  leaves,  roast,  and 
seire  in  bread  crambs.'  Apicins 
gives  two  elaborate  sauces  to  eat 
with  eels.  The  first  account  we 
have  of  eel  pie  occurs  in  Platina;  a 
comparatively  modem  writer,  who 
ffives  the  following  savoury  recipe 
for  it.  'Clean  and  cut  your  eel 
into  pieces;  add  the  melt  of  another 
fish,  or  an  equal  weight  of  suet  very 
finely  pounded;  somechopj^nunt 
and  pfursley;  an  punoe  of  pme  ker- 
nels, and  tne  same  quanti^  of  nuts 
and  raisins;  seasonwith  ginger,  cin- 
namon, pep})er,  and  cloves;  lay  all 
on  a  crust  in  a  pie-dish;  sprmkle 
with  oil,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven; 
when  nearly  cooked,  have  ready  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds  and  saffiron 
bruised  together;  pass  this  mixture 
through  a  sieve,  imd  spread  it  lightly 
over  the  top.'  Anouier  composite 
method,  from  the  same  author,  is, 
to  '  oil  a  pie  dish,  and  line  it  with 
paste,  prepare  the  eels  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  bmy 
them  in  the  paste,  and  cover  witn 
a  crust ;  when  nearly  baked,  pierce 
various  holes  through  the  upper 
part,  and  pour  in  rose-water 
sweetened  with  sucar.'  '  The  float- 
ing fat  and  grease,  he  proceeds  to 
ten  us,  '  skmimed  off,  and  smeared 
over  the  head,  is  sovereign  for  mak- 
ingthe  hair  prow.' 

The  tenaci^  of  life  in  an  eel  is 
remarkable:  uesner  quotes  an  Eng- 
lishman who  told  him  he  had  seen 
one  come  nine  times  alive  out  of  the 
trail  of  a  raven,  absolutely  reding 
to  be  digested,  thus  proving  his  claim 
to  at  least  as  many  lives  as  a  cat; 
a  tenth  trial  temunated  fatally.  A 
tailor  too,  once  swallowed  an  eel 
accidentally  with  a  like  result,  but 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat 
the  experiment,  thougn  Gesner 
suggests  that  small  eels  might 
possibly  be  turned  to  account  oy 


doctors,  to  save  theirpatienis  a 
nauseous  draught.*  We  are  not 
aware  whether  this  extraordinafy 
hint  has  ever  been  acted  upon. 

Every  one  knows  who  may  have 
tried  the  experiment,  that  to  hold 
an  eel  with  the  naked  hand,  is  as 
abortive  an  attempt  as  detaining  a 
pig  by  the  tail,  after  it  has  been  well 
soaped;  or,  ui  morals,  to  hold  a 
knave  to  his  w<nd;  hence  the 
apophthegm,  anguiUa  est,  elahUurr^ 
'hes  an  eel,  and  is  off;'  but  both 
rogue  and  eel  may  be  held  tight,  if 
we  set  about  it  the  ri^ht  way; 
hence  the  elliptic  provrabial  expres- 
sion,  ra  6pt^  rnp  eyXikoit—kotd  in 
eel  with  a  fig-leaf;  and  Aldatos' 
epigram,  in  dSpreAeneum,  in  which 
a  policeman  thus  addressee  his 
captive : — 
Sir  thief,  you're  nabbed,  and  held  quite 


These  hraedeU  are  my  soil — 
Secured  your  wristB ;  Fve  finmd  at  bat 
Afy'larffor  my  eel. 

This  recognised  difficulty  of  retain* 
ins;  an  eel  in  the  hand,  lias  been  the 
suDJect  of  several  epigrams,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  One  by  Gesner 
in  Latin,  in  which  he  compares  the 
abortive  effort  to  hdd  it  to  the  in- 
secure tenureof  our  existence,  is  not 

by  any  means  the  worst. 

How  mobile,  fleet,  and  uioontroUed, 

Is  man's  uncertain  day ; 
Who  clings  to  life  but  grasps  an  ea!, 

That  quicker  glides  away. 

•To  fishfor  eels'— *yx'^"^^P^ 
— ^is  a  Ghreek  word  of  political  as  weu 

as  piscatorial  import,  implying  not 

only  to  catch  eels  by  fotuing  the 

stream,  but  to  disturb  or  embroil 

a  state  for  selfish   puzposes;  the 

following    epigram,    in  diietee^ 

publico  malo — f.e.,  'against  those 

who    enrich    themselves    at   the 

5ublic  expense,'  occurs  inAlaatus 
l!mblems. 
As  waiy  anglers  snigglinff  eels 
The  approved  device  employ, 
To  foul  the  current  as  it  flows, 
And  myriads  thus  destroy; 
So  knaves,  who  starve  when  aH »«  catoi 
And  peaceful  srlides  the  state, 
Procare  them  loaves,  and  fishes  too, 
Soon  as  they  agitate. 


*  Aldrovandi  states  that  horse  doctors  save  small  eels  to  their  patients,  in  asthoi^ 
and  for  a  puige  generally,  sometimes  with  advantage--a  hint  not  thrown  »^JI* 
seems,  upon  certain  horse  jookies,  who,  to  improve  the  metal  of  the  steeds  UMj 
had  to  dispose  of,  adopted  the  same  expedient  with  variations. 
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DANISH  BALLADS. 

£iN  M&rchen  ist  oft  luss  wie  Cyperweio, 
Wie  Friidite  dufiig  uod  wie  Vogel  bunt, 
Und  manch  ein  alterthumlich  Heldenlied 
Ertont  wie  SchwertgeUirr  xmd  Schildgeklang. 

Uhlavd. 


THE  cliampioii-BongB  of  Scandi- 
nayia,  according  to  W.  Grimm, 
If  ere  originally  produced  in  the  fifth 
or  aizth  century  after  Christ.  The 
Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwe^ans 
then  spoke  a  mutually  intelligible 
language ;  and  hence  we  may  account 
for  the  number  of  nearly  identical 
compositions  which  are  foimd  to 
exist  in  the  several  collections  of 
the  popular  poetry  of  these  nations. 
But,  apart  from  philological  con- 
siderations, it  is  clear  from  internal 
evidence  that  the  Danish  ballads  in 
their  present  form  cannot  be  assigned 
a  greater  antiquity  tftan  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

In  our  attempts  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  ideas  that  sprang  in 
olden  times  from  the  brains  and 
hearts  of  the  thousand  poets  who 
dwelt  by  the  waves  or  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  and  made  its  loveli- 
ness more  lovely  still,  we  have  fre- 
quently felt  how  impossible  it  is  to 
convey  in  our  language  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  exquisite  harmony,  the 
modulated  murmur  of  the  music 
whereon,  as  if  upborne  by  summer 
winds,  the  thou^ts  of  the  lords  of 
Southern  sons  flew  forth  to  give 
delight  to  all  the  world.  The  effort 
seemed  nearly  as  hopeless  as  the 
striving  of  a  sculptor  to  hew  out 
from  uae  harsh  intractable  granite 
of  the  north  a  copy  of  some  fair 
ima^e  that  dwells  in  all  the  perfect 
punty  of  snowy  Italian  marble. 

But  in  rendering  the  ballads  which 
we  now  present  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from 
another  cause.  How  shall  we,  with 
a  polished  and  artificially -con- 
structed language,  fitly  represent 
the  rude  ana  venement  force,  the 
artless  wailing,  the  rugged  versifica- 
tion, the  strangelv  credulous  sim- 
plicity of  recital  which  characterize 
the  popular  poetrv  of  all  nations,  but 
especiaUythat  or  the  Scandinavian 
races  P    How  are  we  to  prevent  the 


old  singers  of  champion-song,  when 
forced  to  use  the  tongues  of  nine- 
teenth-century EfigliSimen,  from 
feeling  as  awkward  as  a  Viking 
resuscitated  by  some  new  ApoUonius, 
and  comi>ellea  to  array  himself  in 
the  scientific  attire  of  a  modem  fine 
gentleman  ?  Those  of  our  readers 
who  are  still  proud  to  call  themselves 
students  will  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  our  attempt,  and  make  due  allow- 
ance for  our  shortcoming — ^for  the 
rest,  do  we  not  know  that  les  geng 
de  qualiiS  sfovent  tout  sans  avoir 
jamais  rien  appris,  and  consequently 
cannot  require  to  be  told  anything 
more  about  the  matter? 

We  are  sure  that  none  wiU  regret 
the  oppK>rtunity  of  becoming  even 
superficially    acquainted    with    so 
attractive  a  department  of  the  lite- 
rature of  a  countrv  like  Denmark, 
the  land  of  Oehlenschlftger,  An- 
dersen,   Ingemann,     Thorwaldsen. 
Who  has  ever  looked  back  into  the 
darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
striven  to  know  the  inner  lue  of  the 
ancient   Norsemen,  even   through 
the  medium  of  bald  and  spiritless 
versions  of  their  literature,  out  his 
heart  has  swelled  with  a  strange 
delight  in  finding  himself  brought 
face   to   face   with    those    wond- 
warraying  heroes  that  left  in  eveiy 
land  of  Eurooe  the  memory  of  their 
incredible  valour  P     Who  has  ever 
wondered  at  the  sublime  obscurity, 
the  magnificent  mythology  of  the 
Yoluspd,  the  fierce  revengeful  out- 
burst of  Bagnar   Lodbrok  as  he 
triumphed  over  agony  and  death  in 
Ella's   dungeon,    the   lay  wherein 
Eyvind  Skaldaspiller  sang  the  last 
battle  of  King  fiakon,  without  de- 
siring to  find  whether  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  that  produced  such 
poetry,  wild  and  strong  as  a  storm, 
had  achieved  aught  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  deeds  of  their  heroic 
ancestors? 

The  Danes  early  appreciated  the 
value  of  a  national    minstrelsy.* 


*  Earlier  than  all  the  other  nationB  of  Europe,  except  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guese. Ferdinand  of  Oastille's  collection  was  publidied  in  1510 ;  Garcia  de  Re- 
sendees  CaneioneirQ  in  1516. 
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In  1591,  Anders  Sorensen  Yed^ 
the  friend  of  Tycho  Brahe,  published 
ft  collection  of  about  one  hundred  of 
the  KjsDmpeviser,  or  Champion- 
BOB^s.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
'  High  and  Mightiest  Highborn 
Princess  and  Lady,  Lady  Sophia 

$jueen  of  Denmark  and  "Norway.' 
his  Yolume  was  reprinted  at  Copen- 
hagen in  the  years  1632, 1643,  and 
1671.*  Mette  Gjoe  then  caine  into 
the  field,  and  pubushed  his  collection 
in  1657.  Peter  Syv,  in  1695,  strode 
manfully  forth,  and  'watered  the 
glorious  old  tree  that;  stands  in  the 
grove  of  the  Danish  Muses.'  Then 
came  Sandvig  and  Nyerup,  with 
their  baUads,  in  1780.84.  And 
lastly,  the  most  extensive  of  all  the 
eoUections,  the  Udvalgte  Danshe 
Viser  fra  Htddelalderen,  by  Abra- 
hamson,  Nyerup,  and  BahbeK,  which 
contains  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  popular  poetry  ,t — and 
these  are  udvcugte— selected.  Aa^ 
suredly  the  copiousness  of  national 
minstrelsy  would  lead  us  to  question 
the  justice  of  Ben  Jonson's  observa- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  average  crop 
of  poets — 'There  goes  more  to  the 
making  of  a  good  poet  than  a  sheriff: 
they  are  not  born  every  year,  as  an 
alderman.' 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  so 
happily  constituted  as  to  'love  a 
ballad  but  even  too  well,'  may  pro- 
bably find  any  further  observations 
unnecessary ;  but  to  those  who  are 
wisely  unwilHng  to  accept  an  opinion 
without  its  having  previously  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  authority,  we 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
quotation  from  Professor  Long- 
lellow : — 

These  ballads  (he  says)  constitute  one 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
Danish  literature.  Some  of  them  cele- 
brate the  achievements  of  historic  cha- 
racters, and  others  the  more  wonderful 
deeds  of  heroes  of  romance.     Olger,  the 


Dane,  and  ^drick  of  Bern  (Theodosic 
of  Verona),  occupy  the  foreground,  and 
various  grants,  dwarfis,  and  dves,  fill  np 
the  picture.  The  fierce  old  champion 
quafib  the  blood  of  his  foe, — 

Up  he  struck  his  helmet. 
He  drank  of  human  blood, 

'  In  nonUni  IhmiiU  t* 
Was  Hero  Hogen's  word. 

The  sea  rovora  hoist  their  nlken  suls 
upon  yards  of  gold ;  tfco  maiden  sat  iit 
her  bower,  white  as  a  lily  and  sUm  aa 
a  reeo,-^ 

Her  mouth  is  like  the  roses,  red  ; 

Her  eyes  like  the  fidcon's,  g^^y? 
And  every  word  she  utters 

Is  like  a  minstrers  lay. 

....  The  knight  grasps  his  sword  so 
firmly  that  the  blood  starts  from  his 
nails;  his  armour  flashes  through  ti» 
darkness  .  .  .  the  damsel  is  changed,  hj 
magic,  to  a  sword,  hanging  at  her  hest/s 
side  by  day,  and  sleeping  under  Yam 
pillow  by  night;  the  dead  mother  in  tko 
grave  hears  her  children  cry;  she  oomeB 
back  to  earth  to  comfort  them,  and  the 
dogs  howl  as  she  pames  through  the 
streets  of  the  village.4l 

The  horse,  he  might  have  added, 
gallops  across  the  Saltio  biUows  to 
save  Lord  Hildebrand's  siater  from 
a  fiery  death,  and  is  changed  to  a 
gallant  knight  by  one  grateful  kiv 
!rom  her  beloved  lips;  the  dead 
lover  taps  at  his  lady's  door  witii 
his  coffin,  for  his  fingers  are  skin- 
less ;§  and  his  tomb,  'vmenever  ^e  ia 
happy-hearted,  fills  with  the  lovdieat 
rose-leaves,  but  when  her  eyes  are 
streaming  with  bitter  tears  the  tomb 
is  black  with  curdled  gore. 

A  few  words  as  to  our  tnmabb- 
tions.  Though  we  are  haidlj  vaixi 
enough  to  believe  with  G^othe  that 
every  translator  is  ein  Prophet  m 
seinem  T'olke,  we  have  yet  moat  re- 
ligiously  abstained  from  taming  ike 
m^lgedness,  retrenching  the  auper- 
flmties,  or  supplyinj^  the  deficienciea 
that  exist  in  the  originals  of  the  fol* 


*  And  once  in  Ghristiania.  But  three  copies  of  the  first  edition  are  now  known 
to  exist. — Our  Bibliomaniac. 

•f  'Nu  staaer  det  der,  forfiisket  paa  ny med  Hvlige  lysegronneBlade,  det  aerwrdE^ 
gamle  Trse  i  de  danske  Musers  Lund,  som  Vedel  plantede,  Syv  vandede,  eg  somnn 
Sar  opnaaet  en  frodigere  og  iyldigere  Vsext  :*  say  the  editors,  Danake  Viatr,  ▼.  1. 
Oehlenschlliger  has  edited  a  delightful  selection,  OanUe  JDanaht  FoOoniter  vdj^unM  ^ 
OehlentchUj^,  Kjob.  1840.  And  A  F.  Winding,  in  his  KJampevuer  (Rjofa.  184(Q^ 
mentions  the  Damke  Tragioa,  the  Codex  TholtiBL'ntu,  and  the  HjeimM^enukt  Samtw^ 
as  containing  materials  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  the  bjallad-lore  of  Doimark. 

%  Poets  and  Poetry  cf  Europe.    Philadelphia,  1849.    p.  60. 

§  Skin  (Sidnd)  probably  means  here  the  fiir^oak  so  oonstantly  worn  bf  oat 
ballad-heroes. 
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lowing  ballads.  YouhATe,  no  doabt, 
frequently  beheld  a  pool  skinned 
orer  with  a  greasy  film,  and  striving 
to  represent  the  noonday  son;  an 
iU-denned  image  is  prooueed,  but 
all  around  is  spread  a  nalo  of  tawdry 
oolours,  as  if  the  imhappy  puddle 
sought  thus  to  sapph'  the  want  of 
the  seyere  and  noble  beauty  wherein 
the  lord  of  light  was  soarine  high 
aboye  through  heayen.  Of  uiis  we 
haye  often  been  reminded  whan 
perusing  the  productions  of  those 
translators  who  haye  done  Iheir 
woik  on  the  oompensatory  nnnciple. 
We  belieye  that  these  ballads  will 
oommaiid  attention  from  their  own 
simplicity  and  force,  £rom  their  ori- 
ginality, ]gictnresqueness,  and  truth 
to  the  national  fedings  of  the  people 
amon^  whom  they  were  produceo.* 
Holding,  as  we  do,  that  form  is  of 
the  essence  of  a  poem,  we  haye  en- 
deay oured  to  imitate  the  rude  metres 
into  which  these  ballads  are  cast  in 
the  original  Danish.  Assonantal 
rhymes,  such  as  mark,  kaU — qvntde, 
hringe  (thiM^di  neyer  used  de- 
signedly, asintheOsstillian  romaaces 
and  Irish  ranns,  so  as  to  form  a  spe- 
cific metrical  system),  are  of  not  un- 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  old  Y iser ; 


and  we  haye  oonsequently  conoeiyed 
ourselyes  bound  to  introduce  them 
occasionally  in  our  yersions. 

The  readers  of  Lavengro  will  re- 
cognise in  the  following  wild  ballad 
an  old  acquaintance.  Owing  to  its 
length,  we  find  it  impossible  to  give 
muSli  more  than  an  analysis. 

SWATHE  VONVED. 
Svend  Vammed  $iider  i  Bmre, 
Ham  Uamer  Chtidkarpem  pntde. 

Swayne  YoiiTBd  sate  in  his  bowor. 

He  played  on  hie  harp  with  a  hand  of 

power; 
He  smote  the  ehords,  atid  sang  aloud-* 
In  oame  his  motfaer,  daric  and  proud. 

{Look  wU,  Swaifme  Vomved,  aifay/)  f 
In  came  his  mother  Adeline ; 
In  Booth  she  was  a  noble  queen  :— 
"  Mount  thy  hone,  and  ride  away  I 
Knights  and  champions  thoa  shalt  slay : 
Qo,  avenge  thy  Ceither's  fall ; 
Huig  thy  harp  upon  the  wall ; 
Mount  in  haste,  and  leaTe  the  land-* 
Hearken,  it  is  my  command.'* 

Upon  his  thigh  he  girt  his  glaiire. 
Ha  longed  to  battle  with  chaopions 

brave. 
**  But  when  shall  I  see  th6e,yonyed,irfien 
Shall  I  mingle  the  lostioos  wine  agan  f* 
**  When  granite  swims  upon  the  sea^ 
When  rarena  white  begin  to  be, 
Swayne  Yonyed  yon  may  look  for  then : 
Hell  never  see  ms  home  agon." 


*  Indeed,  when  a  poet  is  eompdUA  to  derive  hia  inspiration  solely  from  natnre 
and  life,  and  the  wild,  mournful  traditions  that  may  be  coirent  among  hia  people^ 
how  can  his  productiona  avoid  originality  1  When  his  object  ia  aolely  to  give  de- 
light to  an  audience  of  h(AA  and  hearty  peasants,  unfamiliar  with  books,  unpoUahed 
by  interoonrae  with  aociety,  hia  aongs  must  neoeasarily  be  simple  and  fresh,  full  oC 
force,  vividneaa,  and  reality. 

•Y  Setdigvd  Svend  Vonved,  Nearly  all  the  Daniah  ballads  are  fiimiahed  with 
a  burden,  !hr  omqtuBd,  generally  eonaistmg  of  only  one  phraae,  which  oocnra  at  the 
dose  of  eveiy  fonr>lined  atansa  ;  but  aometimes  composed  of  two  members,  one  of 
which  oomea  after  the  first  line  of  Ihe  couplet,  the  other  after  the  aecond.  We 
select  an  example  of  the  latter  from  the  balkd  of '  The  English  Maidens'  (Winding, 
p.  9),  which  tells  how,  onoe  npon  a  time,  three  ladies  of  England  were  shipwrecked, 
and  how  they  won  the  hearta  of  .the  dwellers  in  the  lordly  castle  by  their  skill  ia 
weaving  and  broidering  doth  of  gold  and  silver : — 

l^ey  broidered  on  a  border  bright 

(Tke  roae  and  the  lady-Jlowen  gay) 
The  noble  qaeen  and  a  sworded  knight. 

(^t»iii  Bnglamd  have  we  come  away,) 
And  on  the  second  border  they  drew 

(The  nm  and  the  lady-Jhien  gay) 
The  little  Chriat  and  his  Mother  true. 

(.Prom  England  have  we  came  away,) 
Another  border  still  they  had — 

(7%e  roae  and  the  lady-fiowen  gay) 
They  drew  themsdvea  so  pale  and  aiuL 
(From  Bnglamd  have  we  come  away.) 

*  My  heart'a  own  dariing,  why  aorrow  you  so  V — '  The  red  gold  flashed  like  the 
snn  in  Trondhjem' — '  Horae-hoofr  thunder :  there  the  Danish  diampions  ride' — '  The 
grove  ia  atanding  all  amid  the  flowers.'  These  are  examples  of  the  single  burden. 
It  is  sddom  so  appitmriate  to  the  anfaject  of  the  baQad  as  in  '  Swayne  Vonved,' 
where  the  omqiusd  caOa  ont  at  tiie  dose  of  sadi  stanza,  like  an  evil  spirit  urging 
the  hero  on  to  alay  tiie  world. 
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A  wrathful  look  on  Swayne  she  cast : 
**  A  coward  soul  I  see  thou  hast — 
Evermore,  where'er  thou  be. 
Shame  and  sorrow  £Edl  on  thee !" 
He  patted  her  upon  the  cheek : 
*'  Be  silent  now,  O  mother  dear,* 
And  curse  me  not  so  bitterly  ; 
You  know  not  where  my  path  may  be." 
"  Then  will  I  bless  and  charm  thee 
now: 
Hurt  by  mortal  ne'er  be  thou  ! 
Victory  in  thy  war-horse  tall ! 
Be  thou  victorious  most  of  all ! 
Hand  and  foot  have  viotoiy ! 
All  thy  limbs  victorious  be  f 
God  the  Holy  Kine  above  thee. 
Bless  and  guard  and  guide  and  love  thee : 
He  will  bless  and  giuffd  and  guide  thee. 
Evil  hap  shall  ne'er  betide  thee : 
Here  thou  hast  a  sword  of  might — 
Forward,  like  a  noble  knight  7" 
Swayne  Vonved  takes  we  sword,  and 
eaith, 
"  Now  will  I  venge  my  father's  death ; 
Lord  and  vassal,  in  fisht  o'erthrown. 
Shall  for  my  &ther's  &U  atone." 

Upon  his  thigh  he  girt  his  glaive. 
He  longed  to  battle  with  champions 

brave; 
And  then  he  rode  away,  so  grim. 
None  would  dare  to  look  at  him. 

His  helmet  was  flashing, 
His  spurs  they  were  clashing. 
His  war-horse  outlashing — 
O^wasawarriordasbungl 

One  day  he  rode,  he  rode  for  three, 
And  ne'er  a  village  oould  he  see : 
Above  his  eyes  he  held  his  hand, 
**  Lives  there  none  in  all  the  land  ?" 
Horse-hoofs  on  the  causeway  rang : 
Met  him  then  Lord  Thule  Yang, 
Iiord  Thide  with  his  sons  was  were — 
Thirteen  Bidders  bold  and  lair ; 
And  then   Swayne   Vonved  drew  his 

glaive — 
He  gloried  to  battle  with  champions 

brave! 
First  he  slays  Lord  Thule,  soon 
All  his  sons  to  death  were  hewn. 

Swayne  Vonved  girt  his  glaive  to  his 
side. 
Still  more  he  longed  away  to  ride : 
He  came  anear  a  linden  fieur. 
And  the  Brute  Carl  was  lying  there. 

A  bristled  boar  from  his  shoulder  hung, 
A  bear  unto  his  bosom  clung ; 
Thro'  his  fimglike  fingers  straving. 
Hare  and  hind  were  fightly  playing. 
''  Hearken.  Brute !  share  with  me. 
Or  I'U  drag'thy  prey  from  thee ; 
Share  thy  spoil  thou  shalt,"  he  saith, 
"  Or  fight  with  me  for  life  or  death." 

The  Bmte  Carl,  however,  refuses 
to  complj  with  Swayne*8  polite  re- 
quest, and  while  preparing  himself 


for  battle,  boasts  of  the  slaughter  of 
king  Esmer.  Now  king  Esmer  was 
Swajne's  father.  The  neroes  thea 
draw  the  ring  on  the  black  earth* 
and  fight  fiercely  for  three  days,  as 
is  usual  in  the  Danisb  ballads : 
But  ere  another  day  was  done, 
The  battle  hath  Swayne  Vouved  won. 

Then  longing  to  ride  still  further 
away,  he  came  beside  a  barrow,  and 
found  a  herdsman  tending  cattle. 
To  him  he  propounds  a  series  of 
riddles;  and  on  his  fiuHng  to  re- 
spond, Swayne  performed  an  ana- 
tomical operation  upon  the  herds- 
man, for  the  details  of  whidi  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  ballad  itself. 
Another  herdsman  tells  our  bero 
of  Lord  Tyg^  Nold  and  his  twelve 
gallant  sons.    Vonved  takes  firom 
his  bosom  a  golden  bracelet,  and 
ffives  it  to  him.    Then,  longing  for 
3ie  joys  of  battle — 
He  rode  anear  the  castle  wall ; 
Sharing  their  spoil,  he  heard  them  all. 
Some  woidd  have  his  broadsword  bright. 
Some  his  shield  and  war-hone  white. 
"  Take  twelve  other  Ridden  tall. 
Stand  you  here  against  me  all ; 
Water  ^laU  ^e  yrrma  from  steel 
%n  in  supphance  I  kneeL" 
He  smote  with  the  qpur  his  chaiger  taO, 
He  sprang  right  over  the  castle  wall ; 
Then  he  slew  Lord  Tjfg^  Nold, 
And  all  his  sons,  the  Ridden  bold. 
He  turned  around,  and  rode  away — 
Swayne  Vonved  rode  the  livelong  day 
Away  by  mountain  and  valley  sweet, 
But  not  a  soul  he  e'er  oould  meet. 
At  last  he  saw  a  flock,  and  there 
Lay  a  man  with  golden  hair. 
"  Hearken,  herdsman,  give  me  here 
Answen  wise,  and  true,  and  dear. 
What  is  rounder  than  a  wheel  t 
Where  at  Tule  is  the  noblest  meal  t 
Where  hath  tlie  weaiy  sun  a  seat  f 
Where  repose  a  dead  man's  feet !  ^ 

What  can  fill  the  valleys  all  t 
What  is  the  fiiirest  arrayed  in  the  hall  ? 
Say  what  calls  above  the  cranes! 
Who  are  whiter  than  the  swans  I 
Upon  whose  back  doth  a  longbeard  grow  ? 
Who  beareth  his  nose  his  chin  below? 
What  is  bhhcker  than  a  sloe ! 
And  what  is  swifter  than  a  roe  T 
What's  the  broadest  bridge  may  be  f 
What's  the  foulest  thing  you  see  f 
Where's  the  highest  pathway  f  think- 
Whence  doth  well  the  coldest  drink  r 
''  The  sun  is  rounder  than  a  wheel ; 
In  heaven  at  Yule  is  the  noblest  meal ; 
The  sun  in  the  west  doth  find  a  seal ; 
Eastward  lie  a  dead  man's  feet ; 


*  See  our  ohservations  on  assonantal  rhyming. 
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Snow  can  fill  the  valleys  all ; 
Jlan  is  the  fiurest  arrayed  in  the  hall; 
Thunder  calls  above  the  cranes ; 
More  white  are  angek  fieur  thm  swans ; 
The  lapwing's  beard  on  his  back  doth 

grow; 
^IVoUs  have  their  noses  their  chins  below; 
ffin  is  blacker  than  a  sloe ; 
Thought  is  svrifier  than  the  roe ; 
The  broadest  bridge  is  Baltic  ice ; 
The  loftiest  road's  to  Pftradise ; 
A  toad's  the  foulest  thing  you  see ; 
The  coldest  drink  in  hell  must  be."* 
"  Wisely  hast  thou  answered  me 
AH  the  queries  I  gave  to  thee. 
Bhall  I  think  thee  best  of  all  ? 
•Show  me  choice  of  champions  tall." 
"  Go  to  Sonderborg/'  he  said ; 
"  There  thev  drink  the  joyous  mead ; 
Knights  and  champions,  rair  and  free^ 
All  will  gladly  fight  wi'  thee." 
Swayne  took  a  ring  of  ruddy  gold — 
He  gave  it  to  that  herdsman  old  ; 
Vull  five  pounds  it  weighed,  and  all 
Because  he  told  him  of  Bidders  tall. 

Swayne  then  rode  awaj  to  San* 
duITs  caBtle,  and  after  slaying  a 
reasonable  number  of  champions, 
and  propoimding  another  series  of 
riddles  to  a  wise  and  gallant  knieht 
whom  he  found  in  a  dreary  iield, 
arrived  at  a  castle,  leaped  his  charger 
over  the  rampart,  and  strode  into 
the  castle  hall.  King  Vidrik  com- 
manded  five  of  his  champions  to 
bind  the  frantic  youth;  but  when 
£wayne,  in  his  speech  of  defiance, 
happened  to  disclose  his  relationship 
to  th^  Lady  Adeline,  old  Yidrik 
thus  outspake : — 

"  And  was  thy  fiither  king  Esmere  ! 
Is  Adeline  thy  mother  dear  ? 
Swayne  Vonved,  noble  Bidder,  thou 
Art  my  sister's  son,  I  trow. 
'Swayne  Vonved,  wilt  thou  stay  with  me? 
Honour  and  gloiy  shall  fall  to  thee ; 
Wherever  thou  wanderest  in  my  land 
Hy  knights  shall  be  at  thy  command ; 
Hy  treasures  all  may  go  with  thee 
When  for  thy  home  thou  leavest  me." 
Oloiy  and  gold  he  will  not  heed ; 
Home  to  his  mother  he  longs  to  speed. 
Swayne  Vonved  rode  away,  away; 
Deep  sorrow  in  his  bosom  lay; 
And  when  he  came  to  his  castle  fiur 
Twelve  demon  maidens  were  standing 

there : 
With  rock  and  reel  they  stood  before ; 
Upon  his  1^  they  smote  him  sore. 
Swayne  Vonved  wheeledhishorse  around; 
He  clove  the  demons  to  the  ground 


•  In  a  circle  on  the  plain. 
Little  good  they  sot  finom  Swayne. 
like  fiite  his  mother  met  belive — 
He  hewed  her  into  pieces  five. 
He  ate  and  drank  the  wine  so  bright ; 
He  took  his  harp,  and  all  the  night 
He  played  so  loud  and  fierce  a  strain 
That  aU  the  chords  were  torn  atwain. 
He  rode  his  war-horse  up  the  land, 
And  there  he  loved  a  lilywand  :t 
Her  fitther  was  the  king  Sigfirdd ; 
The  loathly  dragon  smote  £m  dead. 
(Look  oiU,  Swaynt  Vonved,  away  /) 

So  ends  the  ballad:  what  ulti- 
mately became  of  the  hero  we  know 
not.  Jnrobably,  like  Pope  Alexander^ 
he  lived  to  his  dying  oay  in  despite 
of  his  enemies.  Why  he  treated  his 
mother  so  undutifully  we  cannot 
tell.  Perhaps  the  Troll-maidenB 
could  have  informed  us. 

A  celebrated  Irish  artist,  while 
conducting  a  party  of  amateurs 
around  his  studio,  directed  their 
attention  to  a  pair  of  his  own  pictures 
in  the  following  graphic  and  elegant 
language.  "  This,  ladies  and  eentle- 
men,  is  done  in  a  fierce  and  aEurmin' 
manner;  that,  on  the  conthrary,  in  a 
soft  and  winnin' style."  Now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  here  is  a  ballad  done 
in  a  soft  and  winnin'  st^le.  It  has 
been  already  alluded  to  m  our  Quota- 
tion from  Professor  Longfellow's 
work ;  ^  and  we  feel  assured  that 
none  will  fail  to  perceive  its  pathetic 
beauty.  The  dead  mother,  in  the 
mournful  silence  of  the  ffrave,  hears 
t^e  deep  siffhing  of  her  little  ones ; 
she  soars  aloft  to  the  region  of  the 
stars,  and  obtains  the  permission  of 
the  Highest  to  bear  away  the  de- 
solation of  her  children :  ner  eldest 
daughter  fails  to  recognise  her :  she 
entm  the  hall  of  her  ancient  home ; 
and  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
ballad  itself  for  a  touch  of  nature 
that  may  bear  comparison  with  the 
celebrated  incident  in  the  Conde 
Alarcos. 

8WAYNB  DTRnre,  OB  THB  DEAD 
MOTHBIfB  BBTUSN. 

Srend  Dyriog  haa  rider  ng  op  uider  5  ; 
Der  fiMted  haa  ng  warn  Tvn  en  Ho. 

Swayne  Dyzing  he  rode  by  an  island 
away, 

{And  eren  I  imm  young.) 
And  there  he  met  with  a  beautiliil  may. 
{Fair  words  delight  a  many  heartt.) 


*  That  is,  perhaps,  in  Niflheim,  where  flows  the  fountain  Hvergelmir. 
t  LUievand,  or  JAUevaand,  properly  the  stalk  of  a  lily,  is  frequently  used  in  the 
Danish  ballads  as  synonymous  with  a  uender  and  lovely  maiden. 


«M 


XkmkhBatttuk* 


Tbev  lived  in  lore  for  atfvea  yean  then. 
And  children  seven  to  S»»yne  ahe  ben. 
Bat  then  cune  Death  nnto  the  land : 
She  died,  the  gentle  lilywaod. 
Bj  ma  iahuftd  Swayne  Byring  he  rode 

away. 
And  there  he  met  anolher  may. 
He  pU^^ted  hia  troth,  and  home  they 


But  ahe  was  cmel  and  fierce  as  flame. 
And  when  she  came  to  hia  oaetle  bar 
The  seven  children  were  weeping  tiien. 
7all  of  sorrow  and  tears  were  they ; 
She  spumed  them  aQ  with  her  foot  away. 
She  gave  them  neither  bread  nor  ale ; 
She  said,  "In  hnngw  and  hate  shaH  ye 

wafl." 
She  took  away  their  cnsfaiona  of  bine ; 
She  said,  "The  straw  is  enoogfa  for  von»*' 
And  ahe  took  away  their  waxen  li^jnta — 
**  Ye  may  lie  in  the  gloom  of  the  winter 

nights." 
Oneevetheirmother  heard  themweeping, 
While  under  the  mould  she  was  sofily 

sleepioff. 
She  heara  them  in  her  grave  so  low — 
**  O  surely  I  may  to  my  little  ones  go.** 
She  soared  aloft  to  the  LoBD  on  high — 
"O  LoBD,  I  hear  my  children  oiy.'* 
She  pfayed  so  long  and  lovingly. 
She  gained  Hia  leave  her  baMe  to  see* 
"  The  oook  will  crow  at  dawn  of  day. 
Then  leave  thv  babes^  and  oome  away.** 
She  lifted  up  her  weaiy  bones : 
She  rent  the  walla  and  the  marble  stones. 
Aa  thro'  the  town  she  took  her  way 
The  dogs  in  terror  began  to  bay. 
When  she  came  to  the  gate  of  the  castle 

fiur. 
Her  eldest  danghter  was  ftanding  there. 
««Hy  daus^ter,  -wky  an  you  standing 

hereT 
And  how  an  yoor  eweet  little  ^Btai% 

dear?'' 
''  My  mother  yon  could  never  be, 
For  ahe  was  fireah  and  fair  to  see. 
Hy  mother  waa  fior,  and  her  checAcs  wan 

red. 
But  you  an  pale,  and  like  the  dead.** 
'<0h,  how  should  I  be  freah  and  fiurt 
I  Ions  have  bun  in  the  kirkyard  then ; 
And  how  should  I  be  white  and  nd! 
I  long  have  dwelt  among  the  dead." 
She  came  into  the  castle  hall : 
She  saw  her  children  weepinff  alL 
For  twain  she  braahed  and  plaited  their 

hair. 
For  twain  ahe  kiaaed  away  their  can. 
But  one  she  laid  on  her  lap  and  pressed'^ 
She  lonfled  to  give  her  the  loving  bnaat. 
She  mke  to  her  eldest  daughter,  "Seel 
Tell  Swayne  Dyring  to  come  to  me.' ' 
Swayne  came  into  the  room  adread — 
She  poured  her  wrath  upon  his  head. 
"  I  left  behind  me  breaa  and  ale ; 
Hv  babes  with  hnqger-paaei  an  palsu 
I  wit  my  ehildmn  eoahicaa  bine ; 
They  sleep  on  straw  the  kng  night  tim>'. 


I  left  behind 

They  lie  in  Ihe  ffloomof  thai 
If  ever  my  ofaiUren  ay  to  aas^ 
A  terrible  fate  shall  fidH  on  thee. 
I  hear  him  crowing^  the  bod  aoredy 
The  earth  ia  waiting  fn*  all  the  deadL 
The  black  cock  now  iacvowiqg  in 
The  gates  of  Heaven  aie  open  wide. 
The  white  cock  now  ia  crowing  rkiwy 
And  I  may  bide  no  longw  heve." 
Whenever  thev  heard  Uie  bandngawH 
He  gave  the  cfaildrBn  brsad  and  ale^ 
When  they  heax4  thehoanda  in  thedbok- 

nessonr. 
They  feand  the  Dead  waa , 

We  have  he&i  info 
Heniik  Herte,  the  author  of  -Kmr 
SenS*s  Daughter  (a  diama  bo  wdl 
known  in  Eng^d  from  die  masterir 
Tenion  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  ana 
the  lovely  impersoaaition  of  tiie 
heroine  by  Miss  Helen  Fancit)  has 
composed  a  tragedy  founded  on  tins 
heart -touching  glorification  of  a 
mother's  love. 

When  the  dogs  howled  in  terror 
at  the  passage  of  the  ghost  throof^ 
the  streets  of  the  Tilla^,  our  readen 
jnjKj  hare   been  renunded  of  tiie 
ancient   Hebrew   tradition,  which 
Lonsfellow  has  enshrined   in  his 
OolSen  Tjd^end .— - 
In  the  Rabbinical  book  it  saith 
That  dogs  howl  when,  with  icy  brsaA, 
Great  flammari,  the  Angel  of  Death, 

Takes  thnngh  the  town  hia  flights 

l%e  original  of  oar  next  spednMft 
(2>0^  Uheldi^  Q^Urmaal)  may  be 
found  in  the  Ikttuhe  Vimr,  i.,  319. 
The  raven's  utter  contempt  for  tiw 
lady's  golden  ^iflsmay  be  paralleled 
bran  incident  m  the  baDad  of  Fefusar 
JBatw,  with  a  translation  of  whoek 
we  may  hereafter  deliffht  the  worid. 
Indeea,  to  use  iJie  pimseology  of 
oonveyanoem,  Banidi  baOad  poetiy 
possesaee  a  large  collection  of  com- 
aiofi,^'mi^. 

THE  MOITSinTTL  XASBIAfiX. 

Hildebmd  hw  nn  Sorter  bottgKr. 
H«nde  tQ  mufea  modig  Sec.. 

Hildehrand  gave  hia  sister  away ; 

(Undtr  the  imdm  free.) 
Then  had  Ae  many  a  monrnlnl  day. 

(i  hnowwdlwhentkewutidem  u«l 
darts  to  bidejbr  me.) 
A  forugner  lord  has  the  lady  bright : 
She  leaves  her  home  and  au  ddi^it. 
A  Monday  was  her  marriage-day ; 
On  Taes&y  in  her  bower  she  lay. 
<'My  lord,  what  wooldst  thoa  say  toi 

"  Then  came  not  gold  enoa^  wi& 


HiIb  I  have  to  sa^  to  thee^ 
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'*  But  I  brooght  when  I  came  to  thy 
castle  hall 
Oofiers  eight,  brimful  were  they  all. 
Two  were  full  of  the  silver  white. 
And  two  of  gold  so  red  and  bright ; 
And  two  were  full  of  the  wild  deer*s 

hair; 
And  two  of  marten  and  sables  rare ; 
And  unto  thy  &ther  I  gave  away 
A  saddle  of  gold  and  a  war-horse  gprcnr; 
And  unto  thy  mother  I  gave  last  night 
Scarlet  doth  for  a  lining  bright; 
I  brought  unto  thy  brother  brave 
A  noble  galley  o'er  the  wave; 
And  shirts  I  gave  to  thy  vasnla  tally 
As  white  as  bleachdd  bone  were  alL 
There's  not  a  maid  in  thy  castle  fidr 
But  I  gave  her  silk  for  her  sunny  hair. 
O  my  lord,  what  wouldst  thou  say  to  me  ? 
And  why  dost  thou  bind  me  so  wrath- 

fuflier 
Slowly  then  her  husband  said, 

"  Thy  brothers  smote  my  father  dead." 
**  But  /  never  wronged  thy  &ther  old — 
My  brothers  they  were  fierce  and  bold ; 
And  coffers  they  gave  for  thy  Other's 

head — 
Seven  of  sQver  and  gold  so  red." 

"  This  I  have  to  say  to  thee. 
Thou  wert  not  a  maid  when  thou  earnest 

to  me." 
**  So  help  me  €k>d  from  mine  agonie 
But  I  was  a  maid  when  I  came  to  thee.'* 

"  To  day  thou  shalt  lie  here  in  sorrow. 
Thou  shalt  be  burnt  alive  to-morrow.*' 
Xiong  she  lay  in  her  miseiy — 
She  heard  a  raven  flying  by. 

"  O  Raven,  dear  black  raven,  say. 
Could  you  bear  my  words  away  ?* 
"  Aye  well  I  could,  for  when  I  was  young 
The  watchman's  song  I  often  sung." 

"Then  fly  for  me  to  Tonne  HaJl, 
For  there  my  friends  are  dwelling  all. 
My  &ther   is  there,  and  my  darling 

mother. 
My  sister,  and  my  gallant  brother. 

0  bear  my  message  to  Hildebnuid, 
And  I'll  give  you  now  this  golden  band." 

''And  what  do  I  care  for  your  golden 
store? 

1  love  my  raven's  food  fiu*  more." 
"  Dear  raven,  fly  away  for  me— 

My  husband's  heart  111  give  to  thee." 

"  O  no,  I  never  will  fly  away 
Unless  you  give  me  his  eyes  so  grey." 
"  Then  fly,  O  fly,  dear  raven,  away. 
And  thou  shalt  have  his  eyes  so  grey." 
The  raven  struck  out  with  his  wings  so 

free — 
And  he  flew  away  over  kingdom!  tinee. 
He  came  unto  the  chamber  high 
Where   Hildebrand   drank   Sie   noble 

wine. 
"  Hearken,  EDldebrasd,  to  me  t 
l%y  sister  lies  in  agony. 
Tou  drink  your  wine  so  joyously — 
And  to-moffow  your  aster  in  flames  wiH 

die." 


Hildebrand  sprang  right  over  the  board — 
The  bright  wine  down  on  the  pavement 

poured. 
He  rushed  away  to  the  stable  fsiir. 
And  he  looked  at  all  the  horses  there. 
He  looked  at  the  brown  and  he  looked 

at  the  bay, 
But  soon  he  saddled  the  iron-grey. 

"  Little  Blak !  come  gallop  away  with 
me. 
The  best  of  com  Til  give  to  thee." 

"  O  joyously  will  I  cany  thee, 
JBiU  never  my  my  name  to  me." 
Hildebrand  galloped  away,  away. 
Over  the  bilK>ws  and  out  of  the  bay. 
Half-way  across  the  Sound  he  came — 
O  bitter  woe  !  he  said  the  name — 
The  horse  he  swam  away  to  land. 
Beneath  the  waves  sank  Hfldebrand. 
On  the  scaffold  the  maiden  lay — 
She  heard  the  horse  so  loudly  neigh. 
"  I  hear  the  horse — ^Ah,  bitter  woe  1 
My  brother  is  lying  the  waves  below." 
Then  Blak  so  fiercely  charged  the  crowd. 
They  fled  away,  and  soreamed  aloud. 
Blak  lashed  out  and  the  raven  tore — 
Theystood  in  a  hundred  dead  men'sgore. 
At  last  the  horse  aweaiy  stood. 
Bed  with  many  a  vilhun's  blood. 
She  came  on  hi^  back,  the  fiur  ladye^ 
He  galloped  away  right  joyously. 
And  when  they  came  unto  the  strand 
Her  brother  stood  upon  the  sand. 

"  Kirstin  1  sweet  little  sister,  hail  f 
But  why  are  thy  rose-red  checdcs  so  palef* 
"  My  rose-red  cheeks  may  well  be  pals^ 
My  mother  is  so  fiff  away. 
True  hearts,  O  listen  to  my  command ! 
Send  never  a  child  to  a  foreign  land. 
Gold  and  silver  though  she  mud 
She  leaves  all  love  and  joy  behind." 
He  patted  softly  her  cheek  so  pale — 
"  Dear  love,  no  longer  weep  or  wail. 
My  darling  sister,  pardon  me, 
'Twas  I  that  brought  this  sorrow  on 

thee." 
Outspake  little  Blak,  as  there  he  stood — 
"  Now  have  I  redeemed  you  with  riven 

of  Uood. 
O  dear  little  Kiistin,  kiss  me  too. 
And  kiss  the  raven,  so  brave  and  tine.** 
She  kissed  them  both,  right  joyously— 
They  changed  to  her  brothers  so  bold 

and  free. 
Within  their  arms  in  tears  die  lay. 
But  her  sorrow  and  fear  had  flown  away. 

Like  an  accomplished  diner-out 
we  have  reserved  our  most  briUiant 
effusion  for  the  moment  of  our 
departure.  The  following  ronumtio 
legend  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
renowned  of  all  the  Scandinavian 
ballads,  but  strange  to  say,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  never  before  been 
translated  into  Tfingliah  Terse.  It 
has  cone  deeply  into  the  hearts  e£ 
tiielMorthem  natLcms.  Tliepeuaiitif 


ess 
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of  Denmark,  Sweden*  and  Norway, 
beliere  moet  firmly  in  the  truth  of 
the  tradition,  and  will  point  you  oat, 
in  their  respective  localities,  ti^e 
scenes  of  Hafbnr's  death  and  Signe's 
revenge,  as  if  the  hero  and  heroine 
had  possessed  the  faculty  of  ubiquity 
in  a  kigker  deeree  than  even  Sir 
Soyle  Boche's  bird.  Hie  editors 
wax  unusually  enthusiastic,  and 
speak  of  Hafbur  and  Signe's 
'faithful  love,  their  unwavering 
friendshio,  their  unquenchable 
hatred  oi  their  enemies,  their  de- 
light in  vengeance,  and  contempt 
of  death,'  as  famishing  a  genuine 
exemplification  of  the  spirit  and 
mode  of  thought  which  characterized 
the  ancient  mhabitants  of  Scandi- 
navia.   {Dofuie  Vuer,  iiL  402.) 

HAPBUX  Ain>  SIGNS. 

XoDg  Hafbur  og  Hcnre  Koog  BiTird 

Be  7Pl>ede  don  en  Kit, 
Alt  6m  ain  itolte  BigndiUe, 

Hon  TW  MM  -nax  en  Yir. 


King  Hafbur  sat  with  King  SivAid, 

Atween  them  rose  a  fray. 
All  for  the  Lady  Signelyle, 

She  was  so  fiur  a  may. 

Azid  it  was  Hafbur,  King  Hafbur's  son. 
He  dreamed  a  dream  of  woe ; 

'He  wakened  at  the  mirk  midnight. 
And  his  words  were  swift  and  low. 

"Methonght  I  lay  in  the  fiur  dttie 
That  stands  in  Heaven  on  high — 

Hy  love  was  in  mine  arms — we  fell 
I)Qwn  headlong  thro'  the  sky." 

The  ladies  cared  not  for  his  words. 

All  but  his  mother  dear  ; 
And  while  Lord  Hafbur  told  his  sweven, 

She  lent  him  a  loving  ear. 

"  0  ride  away  to  the  mountain  grey. 

And  thou  alone  must  be. 
And  the  daughter  of  the  Elfin-king 

Will  rede  thy  dream  for  thee." 

And  it  was  Hafbur,  the  noble  Frinoe, 
Took  his  sword  in  his  good  left  hand. 

And  he  rode  awav  to  the  mountain  grey 
To  seek  the  Lilywand. 

Upon  the  mountain  he  cast  his  cloak. 
He  tapped  with  his  fingsr  thap; 

She  lies  awake,  the  Elfin-may, 
His  wish  she  weU  doth  ken. 

**  0  hail  thou  Slfin  Udy  bright, 

Arrayed  in  fiir  you  m, 
I  pray  you  for  the  love  of  God, 

Now  rede  my  dream  to  me. 


Kethought  I  lay  in  the  &ir  dtiie 
That  stands  in  Heaven  on  high — 

My  love  was  in  my  anns — ^we  fell 
Down  headlong  thro'  the  sky." 

"And  did  you  dream  of  Heaven  on  hi^li? 

Tonll  win  your  feir  ladye; 
Tou  dreamed  of  fidling  from  the  sky. 

For  her  your  death  shall  be." 

<"  O,  if  I  have  the  mat  delight 

To  win  my  feir  Tadye, 
Right  small  would  be  my  sorrow,  if  thea 

For  her  my  death  shxrald  be." 

Lord  Hafbur  let  his  luur  groV  long — 
In  a  maiden's  mantle  arrayed. 

He  rode  away  to  Sivard's  haU» 
To  learn  the  sewing  trade.* 

Lord  Hafbur's  robes  were  royal-rich^ 

He  seemed  a  may  the  while 
He  rode  thro'  all  the  land  to  win 

The  love  of  Signelyle. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  castle  gatS!, 

He  wrapt  his  mantle  round. 
And  up  within  a  lofty  hall 

His  love  and  her  mays  he  found. 

"  And  hail  to  you,  O  Signelyle, 
That  broider  the  golden  braid — 

Lord  Hafbur  sends  me  here  to  you 
To  leam  the  sewing  trade." 

"And  hathLord  Hafbur  sent  you  h 

m  teach  you  willingly. 
And  with  my  maidens  you  may  sleep. 

But  you  shall  eat  with  me." 

"  And  /  that  have  quafibd  my  wine 
a  queen, 

And  slept  by  her  dde  till  the  morrow» 
Must  /  go  lie  with  senring-maids  f 

My  heart  is  sick  with  sorrow.*' 

"  0  thou  shalt  banquet  by  my  aide, 

Of  that  have  thou  no  care. 
And  thou  shalt  lie  within  my  anas, 

And  sltunber  sweetly  there." 

Adown  the  maidens  merrily  sat, 
And  they  broidered  the  goldnk  braid : 

Lord  Hafbur  held  himself  apart, 
With  the  neeld  in  hismonth  he  played. 

They  broider  hart  and  they  broider  hind. 
As  they  ran  in  the  greenwood  gay : 

Lord  Hafbur's  cup  was  never  so  lul^ 
But  he  drank  all  the  wine  away. 

In  came  then  a  serving'maid. 
Her  heart  was  hatenil  as  heU — 

"I  never  saw  a  proud  ladye 
Could  drink  her  wine  so  welL 

"  I  never  saw  such  daring  eyes 

In  the  fece  of  a  feir  ladye; 
And  then  she  hath  two  sinewy  haadi^ 

That  iron  are  to  see." 


*  See  the  Hddenbwhf  or  the  essay  fiom  whidi  the  following  passage  is  extnelad. 
"  Oonoeming  which  Hugdietridi,  emperor  of  Greece,  and  his  son  WoJfiiietricli,  one 
day  tibe  renowned  Dietnch  of  Bern,  we  can  here  say  little  more  than  that  the  fetmsr 
trAned  himmif  to  tem^Mtrest^  work,  and  for  many  weeks  plied  his  needle,  before  he 
could  get  wedded  and  produce  Wolfiiietrich."--Car]yle's  Jfucdhnim,  iii.  79. 
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"0  leave  tfay  ^besj  and  leave  thy 
jeers, 

And  stare  not  so  on  me  ; 
Altho'  my  eyes  may  flash  aronnd, 

I  look  not  after  thee.** 

Lord  Hafbur  then  began  to  sew. 
And  he  broidered  a  greenwood  gay. 

Both  hart  and  hind  that  flew  along. 
And  stags  that  stood  at  bay : 

He  broidered  the  lily,  and  broidered  the 
rose, 

And  the  birds  that  sang  on  the  brier ; 
The  maidens  came  in  crowds  anear — 

He  was  their  hearts'  desire. 

And  now  toward  evening  drew  the  day, 
They  broidered  robe  and  vest; 

But  then  arose  the  maidens  all. 
They  longed  to  go  to  rest. 

And  now  the  day  had  passed  away, 

And  sweetly  fell  the  dew. 
And  then  ftir  Signelyle  henelf 

Of  sewing  weary  grew. 

Fair  Signelyle  she  glided  on 

Over  the  balcony  nigh  him. 
And  Hafbur  laughed  within  his  heart 

When  he  felt  her  floating  by  him. 

Hafbur  and  Signe  took  the  light. 
And  their  room  they  lovin^y  sought ; 

But  after  them  came  uie  serving  maid. 
And  evil  was  her  thought. 

The  light  was  out,  the  maid  was  gone, 
Th^  thought  they  were  alone ; 

Lord  Hafbur  dofEed  his  kirtle  red. 
And  his  sword  in  the  moonlight  shone. 

Lord  Hafbur  threw  him  on  the  bed, 
His  heart  was  high  and  proud. 

And  then,  I  tell  you,  on  my  trotii. 
His  armour  rang  aloud. 

And  then  she  spake — proud  Kgnelyle 
Spake  from  her  own  true  heart — 

"  Ne*er  did  I  see  a  fiur  ladye 
That  wore  so  rough  a  sark«" 

She  laid  her  hand  on  Hafbur^s  breast 
That  shone  with  the  ^Iden  rays : 

"  Thv  bosom  doth  not  nse  and  fall 
Like  the  bosoms  of  all  our  mays." 

"  The  ladies  of  my  fiither's  land 

They  lide  in  armour  aye. 
And  so  my  bosom  would  never  gn>w 

Against  my  steel  array." 

And  there  he  Ity,  the  long  long  night. 
With  that  denghtlul  maiden ; 

I  trow  they  never  closed  their  eyne. 
For  their  hearts  with  love  were  laden. 

**  And  hear  me,  thou  fair  Signelyle, 

Since  here  we  now  are  met. 
Who  is  the  dear  one  of  the  world 

On  whom  thy  soul  is  set  V* 

"  Of  all  the  champions  in  the  world 

But  one  is  dear  to  me — 
Lord  Hafbur  he  is  in  my  heart. 

And  his  love  I  can  never  be. 


''  Lord  Hafbur  the  Bold  I  never  saw. 

And  see  him  I  never  may ; 
But  I  heard  him  wind  his  golden  horn 

As  he  rode  to  the  wars  away." 

*'  And  is  it  Hafbur  whom  thou  hast 

Within  thy  bosom  bright ! 
0  turn  around,  my  own  true  love. 

For  I  am  near  you  to-night." 

"  And  are  you  Hafbur — O  dear  love— 
And  will  you  do  me  shame  t 

With  hawk  and  hound  to  my  fikther's 
hall. 
Ah,  if  you  only  came !" 

''  But,  dear,  I  rode  to  your  fiskthei's  hall 
With  hound  and  hawk  on  hand. 

And  '  nay'  your  &ther  swore  in  wratii. 
And  diave  me  from  the  land." 

And  then  they  murmured  all  their  love. 
They  thought  of  nothing  more ; 

And  all  the  time  the  servant  stood 
And  listened  at  the  door. 

Shame  &11  that  maid  so  fiJse  and  foul- 
It  was  a  woesome  night ; 

For  she  stole  away  his  battle-brand 
And  his  armour  strong  and  bright — 

She  took  his  noble  battle-brand 

And  his  armour  all  away. 
And  then  she  went  to  the  chamber  high 

Where  Sivard  sleeping  lay. 

**  Awake,  awake,  king  Sivard  now, 

Tou  slumber  all  too  long. 
For  now  is  Hafbur  here  to-night. 

And  doth  proud  Signe  wrong." 

"  Thou  liest,  O  thou  wicked  maid. 
And  foul  and  fiUse  b  thy  story  ; 

Beyond  the  Baltic,  far  away, 
lord  Hafbur  is  gathering  glory. 

Tou  sought  to  shame  my  daughter's 
name. 

But  I  know  thee  fi)r  a  liar : 
Or  ever  the  sun  arise  again 

Thou  shalt  be  burnt  with  fire.** 

**  O  listen  to  me,  my  noble  lord. 

Believe  me  now  to-night, 
For  here  I  have  his  battle-brand. 

And  his  armour,  strong  and  bright." 

King  Sivard  arose,  and  white  with  rage 

He  led  his  men  along — 
"  Come  on,  my  warriors,  one  and  all ! 

For  here  is  a  champion  strong." 

The  stood  before  the  chamber  door 
With  sword' and  shield  and  spear : 

"Come  out,  come  out,  Lord  Hafbur  now. 
And  stand  in  the  passage  here." 

O  Pf^^se  to  Hafbur  I  for  he  tore 

The  bars  of  the  bed  away. 
And  ere  they  flew  asunder  slew 

The  five  who  led  the  fray. 

O  they  have  bound  him  on  the  ground. 
Though  many  a  warrior  bled. 

But  soon  the  chain  he  tore  atwain 
Ab  if  the  steel  were  lead. 
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Then  up  and  spake  the  serving  maid-^ 

An  iU  death  may  she  die— 
''  0  bind  him  with  his  true  love's  hair. 

And  helpless  he  will  lie ; 

''  0  take  ye  one  of  Signe's  haizs. 

And  bind  his  hands  again. 
And  for  the  love  he  bears  to  her 

He'n  break  it  never  atwun." 

IVo  of  her  hairs  they  tore  away. 
And  they  bound  lus  hands  again; 

Her  love  was  deep  within  his  £iart. 
And  he  would  not  break  them  atwun. 

!nien  outspake  proud  Signelyle, 

And  her  teazs  fell  like  the  rain, 
''tiord  Hafbur,  Hafbur,  O  break  the 

hairs, 
Or  my  heart  will  be  torn  atwain  1" 

They  dmgged  away  Lord  Hafbur  then 

To  the  castle  haU*  above. 
And  many  a  one  came  mourning  then^ 

But  most  his  own  true  love. 

And  he  was  bound  upon  the  ground 
With  chains  and  iron  bands. 

And  Signe  wandered  to  and  bo, 

And  the  tears  fell  through  her  hands. 

And  then  she  spake  to  him  in  sobs, — 
"  O  Hafbur,  nearken  to  me  1 

Hera  are  my  mother's  sisters  all. 
And  they  shall  pray  for  thee. 

"  My  father  swears  that  before  soniis^— 
And  now  the  dawn  is  nigh — 

Upon  the  loftiest  oak  may  be. 
jQe  swears  to  hang  you  high." 

Then  spake  Lord  Hafbur  from  his  hearty 
His  soul  was  full  of  wrath — 

"  Ere  women  weep  and  wail  for  me 
Thrioe  over  I*d  die  the  death. 

"  Now  listei^  dear,  dear  Sgnelyle— 
Let  thy  love  arise  in  power — 

Thou'lt  see  me  swaying  in  the  wind. 
Then  bum  thee  in  thy  bower." 

Then  outspake  proud  Signelyle, 

She  cried  in  her  agonv, 
"  O  Hafbur,  thou  shalt  have  thy  wisi^ 

And  I  will  die  for  thee  1" 

Then  after  him  they  came  in  crowds 

Down  from  the  castle  high. 
And  all  that  saw  him  sorely  wept-^ 

Small  good  they  did  thereby. 

And  when  they  oame  unto  the  plain 

Where  Hafbur  had  to  die, 
A  little  while  he  bade  them  hold, 

For  he  longed  her  love  to  txy. 

*'  Hang  up,  hang  up,  my  scarlet  doak. 
Where  /  am  to  huig  on  high, 

Por  then,  mayhap,  the  king  will  rue 
That  I  am  doomed  to  die." 

When  Signe  saw  the  mantle  there— 
O,  but  her  heart  was  sore — 

She  said,    "They  brought  me  tidings 
true. 
And  I  will  live  no  more." 


Then  Signe  called  her  maidens  raoDdf 
And  uie  rose  within  her  bower, 

''I  bid  you  all  to  the  lofiy  hall. 
To  while  away  an  hour." 

Then  out-spake  proud  Signelyle, 

As  towering  on  she  trod, 
"  And  now  tcnday  myself  FU  slay, 

7or  Hafbur  is  witi^i  God. 

"  In  heaven  FU  have  my  kve — but  here — 

The  vile  ones  here  with  me, 
lliat  hated  Hafbui^^they  shall  die 

A  death  of  agony. 

"  "My  father's  champions  heard  wilii  joy 
Tne  bell  for  Hafbur  knelling  ; 

111  have  my  vengeance,  when  thOT  hear 
Their  loves  in  the  fieroe  flame  yjaing." 

Then  Signe  snzed  a  brsnd :  the  flame 
Outfli^ed  and  roared  along — 

Then  might  you  say  ai  Signelyle^ 
Her  love  was  true  and  strong. 

Lord  Hafbur  stood  beside  the  oak. 

And  he  cast  a  look  bdiind. 
And  he  saw  the  bower  of  Signelyle 

Bed-flaming  in  the  wind. 

"  O  take  ye  down  my  scarlet  doak. 

And  throw  it  by  my  grave : 
Had  I  ten  lives  as  I  have  but  one^ 

For  them  I  would  not  crave." 

By  the  window  King  Sivard  sat ; 

He  looked  both  higli  and  low. 
He  saw  Lord  Hafbur  in  the  air. 

And  Signe's  bower  a^^ow. 

In  there  rushed  a  little  foot  page^ 
Was  dad  in  a  kirtle  of  red — 

"  Proud  Signdyle  is  burnt  aUve^ 
And  all  her  mays  are  dead." 

O  then  King  Sivard  groaned  in  grie( 
And    he   dutdied  his   long 
beard: — 

"  I  never  saw  two  of  royal  blood 
Whose  &te  was  so  dark  and  weird. 

"  0  some  of  you  speed  to  Signe's 
And  save  her  from  tike  flame : 

And  some  of  you  go  to  the  gaJlow*e"tiee 
In  loyal  love  he  came. 

''  O  had  I  only  known  before 
Their  love  so  true  and  grand, 

I'd  not  have  severed  the  noble  pair 
For  all  the  Danish  land." 

And  when  they  came  to  Signe*s  bower. 
They  found  her  ssMraldering  there : 

They   came    where    Hafbur's   gallowt 
stood — 
He  was  wavering  in  the  air. 

They  wimpt  him  round  in  a  linen  abnmd : 
ilie  grave  was  deep  and  wide : 

They  buried  him  in  tLe  hdy  ground^ 
And  his  true  love  by  his  side. 

And  then  they  todL  the  serving  maid  ; 

They  dragged  her  by  the  head. 
And  buried  her  screaming  in 

^2%a<  was  her  hrida],  bed. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  poets  of 
England  were  rescued  from  tne  vices 
of  feebleness  and  artificiality  by  the 
pnblication  of  Bishop  Percy's  .fresh 
and  vieprons  ballads.  We  cannot 
help  b^eving  that  a  familiarity  with 
the  popnlar  songs  of  Denmark  would 
go  far  to  make  us  we^y  of  the  ob- 
iciire  and  sickly  sentimentalism  of 
80  maeb.  of  oar  present  poetry. 
Kational  tastes  are  singularly  per^ 
manent,  and  we  are  the  descendants 
of  those  Saxons  whose  attention  the 
good  bishop  Aldhehn  conld  only 
oommand  by  standing  on  a  bridge 
and  ehantid^  a  ballad  of  his  own 
compositioa.* 

[9inoe  the  foregoing  pages  were  sent  to  press,  we  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  perusing  the  lately  puDliahed  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howitt  on  Northern  Litera* 
tmre  <Md  Xomancey  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Borrow,  entitled  Bomantic  BaUad$p 
ftandated  from  ike  JOaniah,  (London,  1826.)  In  the  former  of  these  productionfl 
may  be  found  a  number  of  Danish  and  Swedish  ballads  translated  with  connderaUe 
accuracy.  One  of  the  Swedish  Vieor,  when  compared  with  our  lay  of  TTie  Dead 
Motha^B  JUtwm,  will  furnish  an  illustration  of  our  pre&tory  remark  as  to  the 
similarity  so  frequently  found  to  exist  among  the  popular  verses  of  the  several 
Scandinavian  nations.  Li  Mr.  Borrow's  work  the  reeuler  will  find  a  qilendid  and 
vigorous  version  of  the  entire  ballad  of  Swc^yM  Vonved,] 


In  one  of  Lander's  Inumnasy 
ConversaHoiUf  Queen  Elisabeth  is 
introduced  as  saying,  '  I  have  read 
in  Flinius  and  Mela  of  a  runlet  near 
Dodona,  which  kindled  by  approxi- 
mation an  unlisted  torcn  and  ex- 
tinguished a  lighted  one.'  Dare 
we  hope  that  when  our  unprac- 
tised pen  ventures  to  approach  this 
hidden  fountain-head  of  Korthem 
song,  it  may,  like  the  first  of 
these  torches,  flasb  out  a  ^ding 
light  to  all  who  are  anxious  to 
hear  the  strange  and  mournful 
music  that  sounds  along  the  reaches 
of  the  stream?  ^ 


THE  SKETCHEE  IN  EHUnE-LAND. 


RHINE-LAND !  there  is  achorm 
in  the  name,  a  charm  associated 
with  rare  beauties,  spiritual  ima- 
ginings of  the  past,  strong  in  the 
tme  genius  loci  which^  though  invi- 
sible, casts  gleams  from  the  lights  of 
distant  ages  across  us.  For  in  no 
spot  in  Europe  perhaps  has  the  past 
left  its  traces  more  visibly  imprinted, 
than  along  the  valley  of  the  JRJiine ; 
and  no  scenery  is  better  calculated 
to  inspire  that  poetical  interest  and 
enthusiasm  which  prompts  the  poet 
to  embody  those  ancient  memories  in 
verse,  and  the  painter  to  enrich  his 
canvass  with  the  picturesque  scenes 
so  abounding  in  historical  assod- 
ations. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  I 
travelled  along  the  banks  of  the 
Shine ;  and  as  I  drove  through  the 
ancient,  or  as  they  have  been  well 
called,  'old-worl^  towns,  that  lie 
scattered  on  its  banks,  and  which  are 
landmarks,  though  unhappil}r  decay- 
ing ones,  of  the  ^mestic  arcmtecture 
ofthefeudalages,  andcaughtglimpses 
of  .the  richly-wooded  valleys,  with 


their  babbli]^  brooks  streaming 
Ehinewards,  1  thought,  though  re- 
turning from  wandering  amidst  the 
fairest  scenes  of  Southern  Italy,  that 
here  were  spots  fully  as  fair ;  and  I 
straightway  formed  the  intention  of 
devoting  an  early  summer  to  them. 

But  precisely,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, oecause  the  Ehine  is  very 
easy  of  access,  did  I  postpone  tfaie 
execution  of  my  plan,  and  years 
elapsed,  during  which  I  foima  my- 
sdf  repeatedly  gliding  over  its  wa- 
ters, bound  to  or  returning  from 
distant  scenes,  in  common  with  the 
herd  of  tourists,  without  however 
pansing  in  Ehine-land. 

This  erratic  propensity  of  tourists, 
and  of  English  tourists  m  particular^ 
is  g^ieralfy  attributable  to  the  ob- 
jectless nature  of  their  tours.  The 
majority  set  forth,  having  so  much 
money  m  their  pockets  and  so  many 
days  to  spend  it  in ;  and  the  great- 
est amount  of  enjoyment  is  su^K)sed 
to  have  been  attained  when  tiie 
greatest  possible  number  of  miles 
has  been  rushed  over  in  the  pre- 


See  Palgrave's  Anfflo-Saxow, 
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scrib'ed  time.  The  totirs  of  such 
people  are  at  once  wide,  discorsiye, 
and  aimless,  and  can  only  beqneaUi 
to  memory  a  mosaic-like  impression 
of  the  scenes  visited. 

Among  the  various  classes  of 
tourists,  probably  those  who  sketch 
possess  the  greatest  qaaMcations 
for  enjojring  a  ramble.  Be  their  per- 
formances ever  so  humble,  the  vei^ 
nature  of  their  pursuit  necessarily 
causes  their  lines  to  fall  in  pleasant 
places,  and  to  make  such  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fair  face  of  nature  as 
endures  throughout  their  lives. 
Then  how  independent  does  this  pur- 
suit render  its  devotee.  He  needs 
no  companion,  but  with  his  sketch- 
ing apparatus  he  makes  familiar 
friends  with  witching  scenes  that 
entirely  escape  the  notice  of  the  or- 
dinary tourist. 

Pretending  to  no  skill  in  the  art 
beyond  that  which  appertains  to 
very  humble  proficiency,  it  will  be 
more  my  object  to  point  out  desirable 
localitiesto  the  sketchingtourist  than 
to  dwell  on  my  own  ^rfoimances. 

It  was  with  the  satisfaction  that  a 
man  feels  when  he  is  about  to  dis- 
charge a  long-standing  obligation 
which  the  great  agitator-^Conscienoe 
—has  been  constantly  recalling  to 
his  remembrance,  that  I  found  my- 
self, last  summer,  emancipated  from 
the  excitement  and  bustle  of  the 
London  season,  and  fairly  off  for 
Sliine-lond.  The  Cologne  railway, 
that  great  artery  of  European  travel, 
at  all  times  slow  and  uncomfortable, 
was  worse  than  ever.  This  was 
attributed  to  the  crowds  going  to 
or  returning  from  our  EaSiibition. 
It  was  indeed  announced  that  the 
canvoi  de  arande  Vitesse  was  to  be 
accelerated,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to 
travel  at  its  usual  slow  pace.  The 
railway  officials  however  thought 
otherwise,  and  had  evidently  a  very 
high  opinion  of  their  express  trains. 
I  was  considerably  amused  by  the 
conduct  of  one  of  these  great  men 
of  little  authority  towards  a  peasant 
who  presented  himself  at  the  ticket 
office.  Drawing  forth  from  under- 
neath his  blouse  a  greasy  leathern 
|>urse,  the  rustic  took  out  a  diminu- 
tive coin,  and  demanded  a  chara- 
banc place  in  the  coming  train  to 
some  neighbouring  village. 

*  Iln*y  apas  de  c/iarahanes,'  re- 
plied the  clerk. 


'  Comment,  pas  de  ekardbanes  T 
asked  the  startled  peasant. 

'  Because,'  exclauned  the  xnan  of 
office,  regarding  the  bauer  as  evi- 
dently unworthy  the  honour  of 
riding  in  express  trains,  '  (Test  mm 
oonvoi  de  ffrande  vUesse* 

The  pooi%>easant  returned  his 
little  coin  to  his  leather  purse,  and 
turned  away,  sorrowing,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  not  his  lot  to  travel  damt 
les  eonvois  de  ffrcmde  viiesse. 

My  first  resting-place  was  Konigs- 
winter.  There  I  secured  a  good  bed- 
room at  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe ;  and 
I  may  mention,  for  the  benefit  of 
fiiture  travellers,  that  I  was  lodged 
and  boarded  for  five  shillings  per 
diem. 

The  ^eat  lion,  or  dijigon  rather, 
of  Konigswinter,  is  ot  course  the 
Dracheniels,  which  towers  over  the 
village.  To  this  romantic  heifilit 
repair  at  evening's  dose  a  moUej 
herd  of  admiring  tourists,  whose  en- 
thusiasm, I  regret  to  say,  is  sppft- 
rent  in  more  uum  mere  words,  for 
on  several  occasions  I  have  seen 
them  detach  pieces  from  the 
crumbling  castle  walls,  which  have 
been  alr^idy  so  harshly  dealt  with 
by  time  and  sieges  as  to  be  bat 
slender  wrecks  oftheir  former  vast- 
ness.    The 


Peasant  girls  with  deep  blue  eyes. 
And  hands  that  ofSor  early  flowers, 

are  not  a  poetical  myth.  Those 
immortalkeiby  Lord  Byron  m«.  if 
not  dead,  at  least  withered  old 
crones ;  but  their  successors  at  the 
Drachenfels  have  fair  claims  to  be 
considered  blue-eved  maidens.  la 
place  of  flowers  they  offer  f^ariands 
of  oak  leaves  ingeniously  jomed  to- 
gether, which  the  students  froiii 
Sonn  purchase  liberally  to  deck 
their  caps,  imagining,  doubtless,  that 
they  are  as  worthy  of  veneration  as 
those  with  which  the  amorous  poet 
of  T^  wreathed  his  brows. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the 
huge  quarries  which  have  furnished 
the  stone  for  the cathedralof Cologne, 
if  only  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  vasi- 
ness  of  the  sub-structure  of  that 
mighty  edifice.  Huge  blocks  lie  scat- 
tered on  the  hill-sides,  which  aoeord- 
in^  to  legendary  lore  defied  the  iaw« 
ot  the  enormous  dra^n  of  uiese 
felsen,  which,  like  his  brother  of 
Wantley,  had  the  stomadi  of  a  co- 
lossal ostrich : 
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For  houses  and  churchea  were  to  him 
geese  and  turkeys. 
He  eat  all  and  left  none  behind. 
But  some  stones,  dear  Jack,  which  he 
could  not  crack, 
Which  on  the  hills  youll  find. 

Exquisitely  beautiful  as  are  the 
Tiews  from  the  Drachenfels,  the 
sketcher  will  find  but  little  for  his 

Sortfolio  there.  ^  Far  otherwise, 
oweyer,  is  it  with  respect  to  the 
Sieben-Gebirge,  whose  picturesque 
outlines  may  be  distinctly  traced 
from  the  Drachenfels.  Amidst  the 
recesses  of  these  little-visited  moun- 
tains there  is  ample  work  for  the 
pencil. 

The  ancient  abbey  of  Heisterbach, 
now  a  loTely  ruin,  embosomed  in  a 
wooded  am]^theatre  in  the  heart 
of  Uie  Seven  Mountains^  is  especiaUj 
deserving  a  visit.  The  way  to  it  is 
through  an  almost  continuous  forest, 
intersected  by  a  tangled  skein  of 
paths,  and  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
nnd.  But  it  is  better  to  run  the 
chance  of  being  lost  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  wild  woods,  than  to  endure 
the  misery  of  being  acoomnanied  by 
a  running  footman,  who,  calling  him* 
self  a  guide,  will,  however  tinie  to 
his  vocation  by  conducting  you  to 
the  right  spot,  infallibly  oewilder 

Jrour  mind  oy  the  obscurity  of  his 
eg^daiy  lore. 

The  religious  house  of  Helster- 
bach  has  been  severely  mutilated. 
Indeed,  there  is  but  little  of  the  edi- 
fice remaining  besides  the  apse. 
This,  however,  is  an  architectural 
gem  of  great  beauty,  and  combined 
with  the  rich  trees  which  droop  over 
it,  forms  a  delicious  subject  for  a 
sketch. 

I  made  several  excursions  among 
the  Seven  Moimtains,  and  gleaned 
matter  for  the  pencil  during  each 
ramble.  The  rimng  tourist  wiU  do 
well  to  secure  a  sure-footed  pony ; 
for  the  roads,  or  rather,  torrent- 
channels,  which  intersect  the 
country,  are  so  full  of  loose  rolling 
stones  that  nothing  is  easier  than 
for  a  horse  to  stumble,  and  few 
things  more  difficult  than  to  avoid 

it. 

The  sketcher  will  rejoice  that 
Nonnenw(niJi  has  been  happily  al- 
lowed to  relapse  into  its  former  con- 
ventual appearance.  Tourists  may 
remember  that  with  that  love  for 
modernizing  which   is  so   rapidly 


changing  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Bhine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  artist  groan  and  the  antiquary 
shudder,  the  picturesque  convent  on 
this  island  was  converted  into  a  huge 
hotel  or  boarding-house,  which  it 
is  presumed!  turned  out  an  unsuc- 
cessful specidation,  as  it  did  not 
long  retain  its  profane  uses. 
Standing  within  the  ^rass-grown 
courtyara,  there  is  a  view  of  So- 
landseck,  firamed  by  the  archway 
leading  into  the  court,  which  is  ex- 
quisitdy  beautiful,  and  which  the 
sketcher  will  do  well  to  transfer  to 
his  portfolio.  Other  views  of  high, 
beauty  may  be  obtained  from 
different  parts  of  the  island,  backed 
by  the  glorious  rocW  battlements  of 
the  Drachenfels  or  fiolandseck. 

The  cursed  tea-garden  taste  has 
been  busy  with  the  latter  naturally 
picturesque  locality.  The  trim 
walks,  which  leaa  provokingly 
straight  to  the  ruined  arch,  are 
shorn  of  all  wildness,  and  the  whole 
place  is  made  as  artificial  as  possible. 
Mow  difierent  to  that  period  when, 
according  to  the  legend,  Eoland 
with  much  difficulty  hewed  himself 
a  path  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff, 
where — 

er  baut  sich  eine  Hiitte 

Jener  Q^gend  nah. 

Wo  das  Kloster  aus  der  Mitte 
Diistrer  Linden  sah. 

My  visit  to  the  fragmentary  relic 
of  ^landseck,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  evidently  a  portion  or  the  castle 
constructed  subseouently  to  the 
abode  of  Soland  in  nis  hut,  was  ill- 
timed.  The  ruin  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  numerous  party  of  (xerman 
students,  roystering  'sons  of  the 
muses,'  profuse  in  conventional  slang 
and  chore  ceremonies  which  ac- 
oompajojilieiiburscheruchirfU,  lands^ 
mansscnafls,  aiid  verhindungs. 

My  next  resting  place  was  Ander- 
nach,  which  \s  a  charming  specimen 
of  one  of  the  old-world  Khenish 
towns.  The  ^at  gloomy  ghostly- 
church,  with  its  double  towers,  is 
perhaps  among  the  latest  specimens 
of  the  romanesque ;  and  the  exterior 
of  the  east  end  still  retains  some 
very  original,  and  as  yet  very  per- 
fect fincMoes,  which  well  merit  the 
antiauary's  attention.  The  whole 
bmloing  is  thoroughly  German, 
and  having  escapea  renovation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  horrible 
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and  barbarons  whitewash  which 
coats  the  interior,  maj  be  regarded 
as  a  land-mark  in  the  history  of  ar- 
chitectnre.  The  very  pictoresqae 
and  nniqne  watch-tower  is  how- 
ever the  great  gem  of  Andemach. 
From  the  terrace  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lily  Hotel,  it  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  adyantage,  and  the  sketcher 
who  desires  to  possess  a  memorial  of 
it  cannot  hare  a  better  locality  to 
set  up  his  stool  than  at  its  extre- 
mity. I  shall  long  remember  an 
evening  that  I  spent  in  the  sunmer- 
house  on  that  vine-trellised  terrace. 
A  Prussian  regiment  had  marched 
into  Andemacn  during  the  day.  In 
the  evening  the  band,  which  was  of 
the  usual  excellence  of  those  at- 
tached to  Prussian  regimentSy 
played  for  several  hours  in  the 
beautiful  garden.  I  was  sitting 
with  a  friend  in  the  summer-house, 
listening  to  the  delicious  straios,  and 
gasing  on  the  landscape,  which  was 
fast  fading  in  the  shaaows  of  night. 
The  band  had  ceased  playing,  "vmen 
the  Bilenoe  wbs  «adde^7>«^n  by 
a  hissing  sound  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  our  feet,  but  which, 
Deing  only  instantaneous,  was 
scarcely  heeded.  Presently,  how- 
ever, crackling  sounds  were  heard, 
and  a  sense  of  warmth  perceptible. 
The  cause  was  apparent :  the  boards 
beneath  us  were  on  fire.  We 
had  trodden  on  a  match,  which  ig- 
niting had  inflamed  some  paper  ai^ 
dried  leaves,  and  then  had  set  fire 
to  the  woodwork,  which  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  tiie  sun  had  rendered 
very  dry.  A  few  minutes  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  sufficed  to 
consume  the  summer-house.  We  of 
course  lost  no  time  in  extinguish- 
ing the  little  conflagration,  but  the 
incident  eflfectnally  banished  our 
romancing. 

When  wandering  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shine,  I  £re<|uenthr  met  Prus- 
sian troops  marehm^  along  the  h^h 
road.  lair  or  foul  it  maHerednot, 
and  often  when  tiie  noon-tide  was 
almost  insupportable  firam  excessive 
heat,  I  have  seen  a  regiment  drag- 
ging its  length  wearily  iuoog,menand 
horses  utterly  exhausted.  With  Uie 
Shine  at  then*  side,  and  steam-boats 
in  abundance,  it  naturally  oecuzred 
to  me  that  it  would  be  quicker  and 
more  meroiM  to  make  use  of  the 
water  conveyance  to  more  troops. 


But  I  ascertained  that  such  loeomo- 
tion  was  entirely  opposed  to  tiie 
rigid  discipline  of  the  r^rossian  annj, 
which  requires  the  soldier  to  be  wol 
inured  to  hardship. 

The  sketcher  must  not  fail  to  visit 
the  Abbey  and  Lake  of  Laach,  whidi 
may  be  conveniently  reached  from 
Andemach.  The  fine  church  apper- 
taining to  the  abbey  was  ignored  by 
tourists,  until  diiooverea  by  Dr. 
Whewell,  who  made  known  its  nohio 
architectural  attractions.  Thefe  are 
many  fine  views  in  the  neigiibcHiP» 
hooa  of  th.e  abbey,  which  will  re- 
ward the  pedestnan.  The  abbej 
itself  is  an  excellent  specimen  <^  a 
monastic  edifice,  and  is  stated  to  be 
HiQ  most  complete  example  of  tibo 
round  arched  style.  Its  religiooa 
fiiozy  has  long  since  denarted.  The 
French  revolution  fell  neavily  npaoL 
it,  and  the  miracle-working  powen 
of  its  entombed  saints  fiulea  to  pre- 
serve it  in  its  hour  of  greatest  need. 
The  building  was  wM  for  the  xnere 
value  of  its  stones,  and  converted 
into  a  huge  cattle  house. 

So  far»l  it  with  many  religiooB 
houses  in  the  stormy  period  of  lero* 
lutionary  retribution.  And  in  many 
instances  insult  was  added  to  inifory. 
For  it  was  one  consequence  of  ue 
great  French  Sevolution  to  open  the 
eyes  and  understandings  <n  men 
who  refused  to  be  looser  deluded 
by  priest-craft.  In  the  bitter  spirit 
of  Louis  XIV.  the  gates  of  mora 
than  oxie  church  of  dowtful  sanctity 
bore  the  words:— 

]>e  part  du  poi  defensB  k  Bieo^ 
Da  &ire  mizaole  en  ce  lien. 

I  lingered  at  Ooblenta  for  some 
days.  There  is  a  rich  mine  of  ancient 
domestic  architecture  in  the  old 
streets  of  that  town,  which  yieldi 
Bteriing  good  ore  to  the  diHgeat 
sketcher.  I  would  perticulaiiy  in- 
stance the  group  at  houses  fiiciBi^ 
the  Moselle,  which  are  of  rare  pio- 
tnresque  beauty.  Awindowattacmed 
to  one  is  a  glorious  specimen  <^  tlie 
flamboyant  Gbthio.  But  let  iha 
mithusiastic  lover  of  such  tfain^  lose 
no  time  to  gamer  them  into  his  col- 
lection. For,  alas!  they  are  hat 
crumbling  ^  away.  Old  GoUentSp 
and  it  is  said  that  it  contains  one  oC 
the  most  ancient  hooses  in  Europe. 
is  rapidly  losing  its  individnafa^. 
In  the  language  of  holy  writ — *  Cad 
things  are  past  away»  and  all  thia^i 
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are  becoming  new.'  Enormonfl 
white  ugly  houses  are  taking  the 
pkce  of  their  pictoresaue  anoestoTS, 
which  are  too  often  recUessly  pulled 
down  without  an  attempt  beingr  made 
to  prolong  their  existence.  This  is 
in  erery  respect  to  be  deplored. 

England,  alas  !  has  nearly  parted 
with  her  picturesque  town  buildings. 
They  are  of  lamentably  rare  occur- 
rence. In  mighty  London,  a  pro- 
vince of  houses,  where  shaQ  we  find 
one  before  which  we  can  sit  down 
and  bless  its  creator  for  thenleasure 
which  his  work  gives  us.  Tne  spirit 
by  which  all  things  have  become 
new  has  shed  its  strongest  influence 
on  our  domestic  bimdings.  An 
Italian  authority,  writing  upon  our 
architecture,  observes  that  our  archi- 
tects were  house  merchants  (iner- 
canti  di  casa),  who  built  houses  to 
last  very  temporarily.  But  this,  he 
adds,  is  not  architecture.  Truly  not, 
and  where  we  attempt  ornament  we 
are  equally  imfortunate.  Excess  of 
gaudy  decoration  is  generally  mar- 
ried to  utilitarian  doors,  windows, 
and  chimneys,  like  the  union  of  an 
insolent  daughter  of  fashion  to  some 
ambitious  nmlionaire. 

Thinking  of  these  matters,  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  to  sweet  undo* 
filed  nature,  and  I  would  beg  the 
oompanionsldp  of  the  reader  in  a 
walk  which  I  took  into  the  country 
near  Coblentz.  The  majority  of 
visitors  who  pause  for  a  day  in  this 
town  ^nerally  visit  Ehrenbreitstein. 
The  view  from  that  mighty  fortress 
is  undoubtedly  very  fine,  but  if  in- 
stead of  taking  the  fortress  road, 
they  follow  that  which  leads  moun- 
tain-wards to  the  right,  they  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  farlovelier 
landscape.  The  fortress  occupies, 
though  not  obtrusively,  the  imme* 
diate  foreground,  and  its  sternness 
is  relieved  by  eracefnl  verdant  slopes, 
which  sweep  from  its  grey  waUs  mto 
the  vale.  !m  strange  though  happy 
contrast  to  the  grim  embrasures  thi^t 
pierce  the  lofty  oastions  areinnumfr* 
rable  flowers  that  enamel  the  banka 
with  their  mosaic-like  hues.  B^ 
neath,  the  eye  reposes  on  soft  swell- 
ing woods,  pierced  here  and  there 
by  the  spires  and  gables  of  the  pio- 
turesque  village  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
and  beyond  uiese,  cradled  in  the 
piny  hills,  lies  the  Bhine,  lake-like 
ana  silvery. 


I  was  quite  unprepared'  for  the 
rich  beauty  of  this  most  exquisite 
landscape,  and  I  have  sketched  it 
here  in  order  that  the  artist  may 
not  pass  it  by  unvisited. 

Above  Coblentz  the  glories  of  the 
Bhine  crowd  thickly  upon  the  tourist. 
But  to  the  steam-dnven  traveller, 
they  are  almost  tmrevealed.  For 
it  is  in  the  valle^rs  beyond  the  pre- 
dpitons  mountains  which  form  a 
continuous  gorge  almost  from  Cob- 
lentz to  Bingen  that  the  finest  scenes 
are  situateo.  We  must  visit  Ijiese, 
and  dimb  the  beetling  difis,  to  un« 
derstand  aright  the  stroipth  of  that 
terrible  feuded  system  which  has  left 
its  traces  in  the  numerous  ruins 
that  overhang  evei^  ravine  and 
valley,  severaf  of  which  must  have 
realiiEed  the  following  lines  in  their 
days  of  glory :— > 

A  mighty  pile  aroae^ 


Where  iron-gTated  gates  their  strength 

oppose 
To  each  invading  step,  and  strong  and 


The  batued  walls  arose;  the  Ibsse  sonk 

deep; 
Qmek  round  the  fartreas  rolls  the  silver- 

stream^ 
And  high  in  middle  air  the  warder's 

tuirets  gleam. 

Every  locality  is  doquent  with  tales 
of  alternate  oppression  and  gene- 
rosity, of  cruelty  or  chivalrous  ho- 
nour. Watch-towers  on  the  hoik 
or  in  the  river  recal  the  days  of 
Faust-recht,  when  the  rich  burgher 
of  Frankfort,  as  he  descended  to  the 
fair  €i  Cologne,  reluctantly  paid  his 
'  blackmail.'  Hermitages  where 
warriors,  iron-hearted  and  iron- 
handed,  had,  like  our  own  Guy  of 
Warwick,  sought  an  imaginary  re- 
fuge from  the  troubles  and  tempta- 
tions of  life.  Add  to  these  Ihe 
tliousand  superstitions  connected 
with  a  country  where  superstition 
waa  most  life,  where  Nixies  haunted 
every  fountain,  and  wild  woodmen 
every  forest,  and  Eobolds  (goblins) 
were  fi&miliar  to  the  imaginations  of 
men  as  household  faces,  and  Ba- 
bezahl  played  his  pranks  in  the 
face  of  day,  and  the  devil  gave  pub- 
lie  assemblies  on  mountain  summits, 
Old  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how 
rich  a  body  of  traditionary  lore  lies 
at  the  disposal  of  the  tounat.  If  the 
latter  be  curious  in  the  matter  of  a 
frae   Haub'Scklo/k,  let   him   visit 
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Marksburg.  Little  dreams  he,  as 
lie  rushes  past  that  castle  on  the 
wings  of  an  express  steamer  (there 
are  such  things  now  on  the  Bhine), 
how  grimly  grand  that  feudal  monu- 
ment appears,  as  it  is  approached  by 
the  winding  mountain  path  which 

Srinffs  from  the  shores  of  the  Shine, 
it  him  step  from  the  crowded 
steam-boat,  with  its  cargo  of  fashion- 
ables from  London,  and  commit 
himself  to  the  skiff  which  will  take 
him  to  Braubach.  The  chances  are 
that  he  will  be  alone.  So  much  the 
better.  The  influences  of  the  past 
will  do  their  spiriting  more  enec- 
tuallj.  With  eveiy  step  he  tskes 
years  drop  away,  ana  when  the  castle 
walls  are  gained,  he  will  find  him- 
self, if  he  nas  the  slightest  poetical 
temperament,  becoming  a  portion  of 
the  past.  In  truth,  Marksburg  is 
the  finest  and,  indeed,  the  sole  ex- 
ample of  a  perfect  Ehine  castle  of 
the  feudal  period,  and  seems,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  exhibit  the 
state  of  those  buildings  as  they  were 
during  the  thirty  years'  war. 

The  restoration,  as  it  is  siyled,  of 
edifices,  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
a  monstrous  fiction,  and  is  as  unsa- 
tisfactory as  imj)ossible.  Iheatri- 
lized  Stolzenfels  is  a  glaring  example 
of  the  monstrosity  which  may  be 
bred  from  restoration,  with  its  paste- 
board battlements  and  tawdry  gothic 
ornaments.  Marksburg  has  been 
happily  neither  petted  nor  ne*. 
glectea,  neither  vulgarized  into  a 
modem  fortress  nor  transformed  into 
the  seeming  abode  of  pseudo-chi- 
valry. It  }SiS  been  simply  left  alone, 
care  being  merely  taken  to  protect 
it  from  the  ravaees  of  time.  Man 
has  been  merciful  to  it.  For  too 
often — 

Man*a  spoiling  hand. 
Impatient  e'en  of  Time's  most  gnawing 

tooth. 
In  one  short  hour  outdoes  the  work  of 

years, 
And  with  his  mimic  thander  rends  the 

walls 
Of  mighty  castle-keeps    and    donjons 

huge; 
Making  a  blacken'd  ruin  of  their  mass. 

The  tortuous  and  gloomy  entrance 
to  the  old  Burg  is  a  fitting  introduc- 
tion to  its  internal  mysteries.  Mas- 
sive and  wonderfully  preserved  wood- 
work enters  largely  into  its  con- 
struction.      The     cannon,     which 


played  a  very  efficient  part  in  the 
miadle  ages,  remain  in  their  original 
position.  Winding  passages,  dark 
and  labyrinthine,  intersect  the  build- 
ing. With  the  assistance  of  the 
cicerone  these  may  be  traversed, 
and  should  the  visitor  be  of  a  very 
inquisitive  turn,  he  may  satisfy  his 
explorative  di^)osition  by  endea- 
vouring to  reach  a  tower  on  the 
bauks  of  the  Bhine  to  which,  it  is 
said,  a  subterranean  passage  gives 
access.  In  common  vrith  many 
other  castles  of  its  age,  Marksburg 
possesses  its  chamber  of  horrors,  in 
the  shape  of  a  torture-room,  and 
besides  this,  a  horrible  pit  is  aliown 
in  which  prisoners  were  confined* 
and  into  which  they  were  lowered 
by  a  windlass.  The  friction  mariu 
of  the  ropes  yet  remain  imprinted 
on  the  Beams,  mutely  attesting 
the  barbarity  of  the  middle  ages. 
Such  a  place  of  confinement  was  in 
old  Grerman  gaol  language,  called 
the  hunde-loch  (analicS,  dog-hole) ; 
but  it  would  be  tne  neight  ofcmelty 
to  consign  any  dog  to  such  a  feai^ 
locality.  Those  rough  knights—- 
robber  knights,  as  they  reaUy  were 
— ^were  too  often  as  insensible  to 
mercy  as  their  mail-clad  bodies  were 
to  blows.  Their  hand  was  generally 
against  every  man,  and  every  man  s 
hand  against  them.  Worthy*  bre- 
thren were  they  of  those  dreaded 
warriors  descril>ed  by  Shakspeare — 

The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up. 
And  the  flesh'd  soldier,  rough  and  hard 

of  heart. 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell. 

The  legendary  history  of  Marks- 
burg brings  prominency  forward  a 
desperate  hero,  who  long  levied 
black-mail,  and  whose  diuing  re- 
minds us  of  the  Arab  chieftain — 
Terrible  he  rode  along. 

With  his  Yemen  sword  for  aid; 
Ornament  it  carried  none, 
But  the  notches  on  the  blade. 

Marksburg  is  the  state-prison  of 
the  duchy  m  Nassau.  It  lias  long 
been  imtenanted,  but  it  contains 
many  substantial  cages  whidi  attest 
its  use.  The  last  prisoner  was  a 
gentleman  bearing  a  very  noUe 
name — ^Lieutenant  von  Mettenuck* 
who  decorated  the  ancient  ohapel 
that  he  used  as  his  bed-room  with 
various  quaint  frescoes,  not  entirely 
analogous  to  the  object  of  the  stroc« 
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tore.  In  fact  the  lieutenant  seems 
to  have  been  desirous  of  illustrating 
the  proverb, '  The  nearer  the  church 
the  farther  from  God.'  The  castle 
is  occupied  by  a  small  company  of 
military,  and  a  sentinel  marches  to 
and  fro  before  the  black  portal. 

!EUdn,  that  teirible  enemy  \o 
sketchers,  prevented  my  doing  more 
than  obtaining  a  mere  hurr^-graph 
of  the  castle.  Apprehendung  no 
such  damper,  I  had  marked  two  or 
three  spots  from  whence  the  old 
fichloss  showed  gloriously,  but  I  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  close  my 
portfolio,  and  to  seek  the  quaint  and 
picturesque  inn  near  the  Bhine,  for- 
merly a  castle,  where  I  remained 
until  the  steam-boat  to  Coblentz 
arrived. 

Among  the  'ologies,'  I  take  it 
there  is  none  that  so  much  interests 
the  tourist  as  the  science  of  meteo- 
rology. In  these  days  of  progres- 
sion the  clumsy  and  imperfect  baro- 
meter of  our  weatherwise  forefathers 
has  been  brought  to  great  per- 
fection (that  at  the  Boyal  Society 
was  constructed  at  the  cost  of  100/.) 
But  in  Ehine-land,  and  particularly 
in  that  nortion  of  it  where  the  river 
flows  through  its  rocky  gorge,  all 
meteorological  calculations  and  spe- 
culations are  valueless ;  for  without 
those  reasonable  preludes  which  as- 
sure us  in  England  that  we  are  in  for 
a '  juicy  day,'  I  have  more  than  once 
seen  a  very  bridal  of  the  earth  and 
sky  changed  suddenly  into  dismal 
mourning. 

Happuy  the  wet  afternoon  at 
Marksburg  was  the  only  exception 
to  a  month  of  glorious  sunshine 
weather  which  day  after  day  steeped 
the  whole  face  of  nature  in  a  flood 
of  golden  light  And  without  sun- 
shine how  flat,  stale,  and  improfit- 
able  are  the  sketeher's  labours.  The 
sun  after  all  is  the  great  painter,  for 
when  he  hides  his  face  there  is  no 
life.  Look  at  a  landscape  or  build- 
ing without  his  irradiating  influence. 
They  are  both  equally  dead  and 
leaden-hued, — but  lighted  up,  they 
live  and  give  life  and  animation  to 
the  8ket(£er. 

Although  not  strictly  Ehenish,  I 
must  say  a  few  wonis  about  the 
valley  of  the  Lahn,  which  I  explored 
with  great  delight  as  high  as  ^Nassau. 
The  villages  of  Ober  and  Nieder 
Lahnstein  contain  some  charming 
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bits;  and  the  Castle  of  the  Electors 
of  MayenC'C,  on  the  margin  of  the 
Hhine,  with  its  picturesque  accom- 
paniments, furnishes  an  admirable 
subject  for  a  sketeh.  The  finest 
scene,  however,  in  the  locality  is  that 
of  the  Castle  of  Lahneck,  backed  by 
the  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Shine,  with  the  Lahn  flowiujg  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff  on  which  it  is  built ; 
and  the  village  of  Kieder-Lahnstein 
filling  up  the  picture  to  the  right. 
But  to  obtain  this,  and  indeed  any 
of  the  flue  views,  it  is  necessary  to 
exchange  the  high  road  for  the  tow- 
ing path  by  the  river  side,  which  the 
sketcher  will  do  well  to  keep  in  his 
pilgrimage  up  the  Lahn. 

All  the  vilmges  between  Coblentz 
and  Bingen  anord  subjects  for  the 
sketeher,  but  in  exuberance  of  quaint 
architecture  Boppart  is  certainly 
paramount.  To  the  lover  of  extra- 
ordiaaxy  gables,  and  houses  that 
seem  as  if  thev  had  been  stretehed 
on  the  rack  ana  had  never  recovered 
their  original  form,  this  real  'old 
world'  town  is  a  mine  of  wealth. 
No  two  houses  are  alike.  It  seems 
as  if  the  characters  of  their  builders 
had  entered  into  the  plan  of  their 
construction.  The  fortified  nature 
of  the  town,  which  in  common  with 
all  Bhenish  towns  is  encompassed 
by  a  wall,  rendered  superficial  space 
or  the  greatest  value,  and  conse- 
quently the  houses  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  a  manner  that  would  shock 
a  sanitary  committee  man.  But  in 
this  consists  much  of  their  pictur 
resqueness.  For  could  we  expand 
the  Duildings  into  wide  streets  and 
formal  squares,  the  charm  of  Bop- 
part would  vanish.  The  interior 
of  these  houses  is  perhaps  even 
more  *  old  world'  than  the  exterior. 
Dimly  lighted  by  strips  of  light  that 
come  struggling  down  through  the 
narrow  streets,  perpetual  gloom 
reigns  in  the  cell-like  apartments, 
black  with  the  dirt  and  smoke  of 
centuries.  To  the  eye  accustomed 
to  the  cheerful  English  village  cot- 
tage, these  German  nabitations  wear 
a  miserable  aspect.  But  the  same 
spirit  that  causes  the  GreenlaQder 
to  love  his  home,  is  equally  active  in 
the  case  of  the  Bhine-town  dweller. 
He  occupies  in  his  Father-land  the 
house  of  nis  forefathers,  and  is  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  hdffourable, 
proud,  peaceful,  self-possession.  Al- 
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ieration  or  improrement  would  be 
equally  distafltefnl  to  him;  and  it  is 
not  unusual  to  sanctify  the  house 
with  some  moral  apophtheems  or 
scriptural  quotations.  The  lore  of 
the  German  peasant  for  his  paternal 
roof-tree  has  frequently  reminded 
me  of  the  yeoman  mentioned  by 
Wordsworth,  who  was  adyised  to 
fell  a  magmficent  tree  before  his 
cottage  for  profit, — 'Fell  it!'  ex- 
claimed the  sturdy  yeoman ;  '  I  had 
rather  fM  down  on  my  knees  and 
worship  it !' 

The  oest  view  of  Boppart  is  that 
from  the  wall  near  the  water-side 
watch-tower.  The  number  and 
grouping  of  old  buildings,  backed  by 
tiie  twin-tower  church  and  ihe  yine- 
clad  hills,  form  a  beautiful  picture ; 
but  to  see  it  to  perfection  you  must 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  wall. 

There  I  made  a  sketch,  which  I 
eherish  as  being  one  of  my  most 
successful  efforts.  But  it  is  well 
that 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  erer, 
for  if  my  remonbranoe  of  that  yiew 
denended  on  my  sketch,  it  would 
before  this  have  faded  from  mj 
mind.  My  portfolio  containing  it 
was  stolen  from  me  by  a  rascally 
Prussian  in  Ghent,  and  tiiough  the 
hmdlord  of  mr  hotel  procured  a 
warrant  from  tne  ehtf  ae  police  to 
search  the  Prussian's  room  and 
dTeets,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  I  did  not  recoTer  my  book. 

I  was  engaged  one  daj  sketching 
some  of  the  old  bmldrngs  in  the 
market-place  at  Boppart,  absorbed 
in  my  occupation^  wjmu  the  church 
bells  suddenly  rang  out  loud  and 
fiercely,  and  looking  up  I  beheld  a 
military  eorU^e  defile  through  an 
archway  leadmg  from  the  rivert 
followed  by  a  tumultuous  rabble, 
who  pressed  closely  upon  the  heels 
of  the  armed  men.  It  was  ilie 
E!ing  of  Prussia  and  his  retinue. 
His  Majesty  had  landed  on  his  royal 
progress  up  the  Shine,  to  inspect  a 
protestant  church  that  was  in  course 
of  erection,  and  to  which  he  had 
liberally  contributed. 

Harmff  some  little  curiosity  to 
witness  the  style  of  his  Toyaging,  I 
dosed  my  poitf<^  and  went  to  iJie 
quay.  There  lay  one  of  the  Nether- 
land  Company's  steam-boats,  but  so 
be-garlAded  and  be-flaned  that 
she  was  scarcely  recogniBable.    The 


afWr-part  of  the  yessel  was  set  impart 
for  his  Mijesty;  the  fore-part  con- 
tained the  royal  aeryants  and  an 
excellent  military  band.  Present^ 
the  kingretumed,  followed  as  before 
by  his  JSoppart  subieds,  to  whom 
we  spectacle  of  a  real  liying  monareh 
was  eyidently  a  noyeUjf  •  as  they 
preesed  on  the  skirts  of  his  majesty 
m  a  yeiy  unceremonious  manner. 
But  the  king  was  yery  good- 
humoured,  and  howeyer  stem  may 
be  his  political  rule,  his  demeanoiir 
to  his  subjects  on  this  occasion  was 
at  once  courteous  and  dignified.  It 
is  true  that  majesty  abroad  is  not 
hedged  in  as  closefy  as  it  is  with, 
us.  But  Wilham  of  Prussia  is 
naturally  affable.  It  happened  to 
me  to  haye  the  honour  or  traydlinfi; 
inhiscompaxnrafewyearsago.  I  was 
staying  at  dmunden  with  a  lady, 
ana  we  were  on  our  way  into  Sterna, 
when  the  king  arriyed  late  at  nij^t 
at  our  hoteL  Of  coune  the  land-  ^ 
lord  was  made  early  aware  of  the 
honour  about  to  be  conferred  on  his 
house,  and  I  well  remember  that  he 
took  especial  care  to  let  eyeiybo^ 
else  know  it,  though  not  in  eyeiy 
instance  as  pleasantly  as  could  lie 
desired;  for  moor  case  he  positiyely 
refiised  to  let  us  haye  any  dinner, 
alleging  that  all  his  cooks  were  busy 
cooking  the  king's  supper.  If ow 
with  afl  my  respect  for  royalty,  this 
it  must  be  admitted  was  more  than 
hungiy  flesh  could  bear,  so  I  im- 
hesitatingljr  declared  that  if  dinner 
were  not  instantly  forthcoming  I 
would  take  summair  reyenge.  It 
may  haye  been  that  tne  landlord  had 
bowels  of  compassion,  or  perhaps  he 
feared  the  wratb  of  a  fami^ied  wolf, 
but  so  it  was  that  dinner  was  p«>- 
yided;  the  cmly  stipulation  being 
that  though  we  were  at  full  Hbertj 
to  consume  all  the  yiands,  we  woe 
not  to  spend  more  than  an  boor  in 
the  undertakinff ,  the  fact  being,  as 
we  supposed,  uat  the  culinary  de- 
partment of  the  hotel  was  hard  vp 
for  dishes. 

The  followinf^  morning  we  were 
somewhat  surprised  to  Imd  that  the 
kinff  was  going  to  yorage  in  the 
puuic  steam-boat,  the  oxuy  ai£EereBoe 
being  that  she  was  dressed  cot  witli 
a  few  flags,  and  had  a  small  crimeoift- 
caipet  on  the  quarter  deck  to  mark 
tiie  seat  of  royalty.  We  had  pioked 
np  an  Amoiean  on  oar  trayeu  wk» 
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had  attached  himself  to  us,  and 
haying  paid  our  bill,  went  on  board 
the  st^im-boat  some  half  hour  before 
the  period  fixed  for  her  departure. 
There  were  only  three  or  four  pas- 
sengers besides  ourselves.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  king  came  on 
board  with  a  slender  snite.  The 
passengers,  with  one  exception,  nn- 
eorered  and  bowed  as  his  majesty 
passed  them.  It  need  scarcefy  l>e 
stated  that  onr  American  acquaint- 
ance was  the  exception.  The  lady 
who  was  with  me,  with  that  rere- 
renoe  for  royalty  yery  j^eneral  among 
her  sex,  was  not  a  httle  indignant 
at  this  display  of  sturdy  republi- 
canism. She  urged  the  American 
to  imitate  our  coTootesy ,  but  he  added 
ungallantiy  to  his  republicanism. 

Now  it  happened,  m  the  course  of 
our  Yoyage,  that  the  king  was  sitting 
yeiy  near  us,  and  in  sudk  a  position 
that  the  back  of  the  American  was 
turned  directly  upon  his  majesty. 
'  You  should  not  sit  with  your  back 
to  the  king,'  whispered  the  lady. 
I  forget  wbAt  answer  was  returned, 
but  she  had  scarcely  spoken  the 
words  when  the  king  stooped  and 
picked  up  the  American's  gloye,  that 
had  dropped  from  his  pocket.  '  Sir,' 
said  his  maiesty,  (the  king  speaks 
excellint  English,)  'you  haye 
dropped  your  glove.*  'Sir,'  re- 
plied the  American,  as  he  turned 
round — ^without,  however,  leaving 
his  seat — to  take  his  glove  from  the 
fs  hand*  'I  thank  you.'    This, 


doubtless,  was  a  erand  display  and 
triumph  of  repumioan  equauiy— 
fratemit]^,  the  fVench  would  liave 
called  it  in  their  kin^-hnnting  days. 
But  whatever  his  majesty  maj  have 
thought  of  such  conduct,  his  affa- 
bility was  not  put  to  flight.  The 
glove  incident  served  as  an  introduc- 
tion, and  an  animated  conversation 
followed  between  us,  which  soon  led 
to  the  king's  discovering  that  our 
travelling  companion  was  not  an 
Sngliahman.  When  we  had  attained 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  a  heavy 
thunder  storm  broke  upon  us.  A& 
the  passengers  but  ourselves  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  below.  The  ki2i|g 
remamed  on  deck,  and  wrapping  his 
ample  military  cloak  around  him, 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  an  um- 
brella which  one  of  his  aide-de- 
camps proffered.  '  I  am  sure/  said 
his  majesty,  looking  at  my  lady 


friend, '  that  lady  is  English :  if  she 
were  a  Grerman  she  womd  not  have 
remained  on  deck  exposed  to  ^e 
rain.  Englishwomen,  he  added, 
'  have  far  more  courage  and  endiu> 
anoe  than  the  women  of  any  other 
country.' 

Time,  or  it  may  be  political  cares 
and  anxieties,  have  greatly  altered 
the  king's  appearance  since  our  plea- 
sant voyage  on  the  Gmunden  See ; 
there  are  not  wanting  persons,  how- 
ever, who  stoutly  niaiiit4iin  that  his 
majesty's  haegard  face  is  due  to 
much  more  physical  causes. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  the 
sole  guest  at  the  very  comfortable 
inn  of  the  Shein  Hof  at  Boppart. 
Multitudes  of  tourists  flowed  oaily 
past  the  doors,  but  none  paused  to 
make  dose  acquaintance  with  the 
charming  old  town.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, repine  at  my  solitude ;  far  firom 
it.  My  host  was  a  model  of  a  Boni- 
face, who  treated  me  with  all  the 
deference  due  to  the  only  guest; 
and  the  gentle  minister  of  my  daily 
wants  was  the  landlord's  niece, 
gifted  with  considerable  personal  at- 
tractions, who  at  the  dose  of  eadi 
dajT  came  forth  in  the  garb  of  a  lady, 
wmch  I  take  it  had  special  reference 
to  a  certain  youth  who  regularly 
made  his  appearance  at  the  hotel  as 
the  evening  fell.  The  beauty  of  this 
girl  was  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  no  great  wealth  of  it  in  Bhine-land. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  charms  of 
the  maidens  no  in  their  virtue  and 
mental  acquirements,  for  assuredly 
they  cannot  say,  in  the  beautiful 
words  of  the  Pastor  Eido— 

QqA  noi  la  belle2aa 

Che  d  virtik  nostra  cod  propria^  coma 

La  forza  del  leone, 

E  ringengo  de  Taomo. 

Erom  Boppart  I  migrated  to  St. 
Goar;  analiere,  what  is  lost  m  an- 
tique buildings  is  amply  compen- 
sated for  by  the  beauty  of  the 
sceneiT. 

St.  Uoar  is  indeed  in  the  midst  of 
the  glories  of  the  Bhine ;  and  I  had 
no  sooner  landed  on  its  shores  than 
I  saw  it  was  a  place  for  a  sketcher 
to  love  wdL  X  secured  two  com- 
fortable rooms  in  the '  Lily,'  and  was 
soon  as  thoroughly  at  home  as  if  it 
had  long  been  my  own  familiar 
house.  Oh,  the  blessing  of  inns ! — 
that  is  of  quiet  inns,  rar  with  the 
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huge  caravansaries  of  continental 
Europe  one  has  no  sympathy.  As 
in  duty  bonnd,  I  devoted  my  first 
ailemoon  at  St.  Groar  to  its  chief 
lion — a  roaring  one  once,  but  now, 
alul  acnmamg  ruin,  oMaUed  by 
every  wind  and  shower.  This  is  the 
Casue  of  Bheinfels,  the  most  exten- 
sive of  the  many  rains  on  the  Bhine. 
Shattered  and  battered  as  it  is,  its 
mangled  carcase  is  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  honoured  by 
being  pliaced  under  lock  and  key, 
and  access  to  it  can  only  be  gained 
through  the  intervention  of  a  cus- 
tode,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown 
Prince  of  ^^iissia,  to  whom  the 
ruins  belong. 

I  was  specially  warned  by  a  gen- 
tleman to  beware  of  this  man,  who 
he  stated  was  an  intolerable  nui- 
sance. Now,  as  my  object  was  to 
sketch,  and  not  to  hear  worthless 
legends  of  the  place,  I  was  particu- 
larly desirous  to  be  left  to  my  own 
devices.  The  way  to  the  Scmoss  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Huge  walnut 
and  chesnut-trees  arch  the  road; 
upland  pastures, 

Full  of  fresh  verdure  and  unnumbered 

flowers, 
The  negligence  of  Nature, 

are  on  the  left;,  and  to  the  right  are 
vine-terraces,  which  mant&  the 
mountain-side  to  the  castle  walls. 

The  small  postern  gate  leading  to 
the  interior  of  the  castle  was  open ; 
and  passing  through,  I  discovered 
the  cicerone  sleeping  at  the  receipt 
of  custom.  Wishing  him  deep  and 
prolonged  slumber,  I  passed  on,  and 
enjoyed  a  delightful  half  hour  roam- 
ing through  the  ruined  halls  of  this 
vast  casue.  Sut  all  is  so  frag- 
mentary that  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing fell  for  the  sketcher.  Tne 
worK  of  destruction  has  been  indeed 
most  effectually  performed.  The 
most  ingenious  restoration  could  not 
resuscitate  !Rheinfels.  But  it  has 
had  its  day.  Originally  a  monastery, 
it  was  converted  in  1245,  by  the 
Count  Diether  de  Beiche,  mto  a 
formidftUe  4ia8tle,  in  which  the  said 
count  lived  sumptuously  on  the  toll 
that  he  exacted  from  all  boats  pass- 
ing his  stronghold.  Exasperated  by 
his  unjust  exactions,  sixty  Bhenish 
towns  combined  their  forces,  and 
besieged  the  castle  in  vain  for  fifteen 
months.  Thus  baffled,  they  called 
in  the  aid  of  other  towns  and  vil- 


lages, which  originated  the  league 
known  as  the  '  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine.'  The  count  was  forced  to 
surrender ;  and  the  combined  forces 
took  and  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  castles  of  other  barons  ^dio 
carried  on  a  predatory  warfare  by 
land  and  water. 

Having  surveyed  the  ruins,  I  sat 
down  to  sketch  the  only  portion  at 
all  promising,  and  had  nearly  com- 
pleted my  £*awing  when  the  cice- 
rone appeared  with  a  group  of 
visitors,  to  whom  he  was  repeating, 
with  exceeding  volubility,  the  le- 
gendary lore  which  was  m  aU  pro- 
bability the  creation  of  his  brain. 
I  congratulated  myself  on  having 
escaped  this  ordeal,  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  finished  my  sketch,  aooght 
the  gate  by  which  I  had  entered. 
But  the  cicerone,  with  laudable  pru- 
dence, had  locked  it ;  so*  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  remain  until  he 
returned  with  his  visitors.  Presently 
he  appeared,  and  I  took  out  a  five- 
groscnen  piece,  which  I  thought 
would  be  considered  a  fair  fee  for 
allowing  me  to  depart;  but  I  had 
mistaken  my  man.  Drawing  him- 
self up  witn  an  air  of  offended 
dignity,  he  handed  me  the  coin,  and 
exclaimed,  contemptuously,  '  Tenez^ 
Monsieur,  c*e»t  pour  vous  P  I  made 
him  a  low  bow,  pocketed  my  gro- 
schen,  and  passea  out. 

Now  I  venture  to  assert  that  this 
dissatisfaction  may  be  attributed  to 
the  system  of  large  fees  which  has 
erown  up  under  the  fostermg  in* 
nuence  of  English  tourists.  Where 
they  abound,  prices  invariably  rise. 
Look  at  the  hotels.  By  law  all 
Prussian  innkeepers  are  bound  to 
suspend,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  public  room,  a  tariff  of  iiieir 
prices,  which  is  fixed  by  the  proper 
authorities. 

The  tariff  is  however  kept  care- 
fully out  of  sight,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
hung  up  at  all,  and  ^e  charges  are 
from  60  to  75  per  cent,  higher  than 
those  allowed  by  law.  An  addi- 
tionfd  imposition  occurs  in  the 
charge  for  servants  and  attenuated 
wax-ughts.  Apropos  of  these  ik>- 
called  wax-lights,  I  venture  to  re- 
commend the  reader  when  next  he 
travels  on  the  Continent  and  pays 
for  these  abortions  of  candles,  to 
adopt  a  plan  suggested  by  a  lad^, 
by  which,  at  all  events,  they  lamj 
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be  made  productire  of  considerable 
bappiness.  It  is  to  give  them  to 
poor  and  zealous  Boman  Catholics, 
who  are  always  to  be  seen  at  the 
doors  of  their  churches,  and  who 
will  offer  them  up  at  the  shrine  of 
their  favourite  saint. 

The  sketchinfi^  excursions  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Goar  are  very  nume- 
rous. Those  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  may  be  made,  if  the 
sketcher  be  not  over-fond  of  walk- 
ing, on  donkeys.  These  animals 
are  kent  for  hire  at  almost  all  the 
Bhenisn  inns.  The  Lily  at  St. 
Groar  makes  honourable  mention  of 
their  donkeys ;  a  large  affiche  hangs 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  announcing : 

Best  donkeys  kept  in  the  house. 
And  the  statement  is  so  far  true, 
that  the  stables  are  immediately 
under  the  salon,  for  in  the  Khine 
towns  it  is  found  expedient  to 
elevate  the  living-rooms  several  feet 
above  the  ^pound,  as  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  Hhine  to 
make  it  necessary  to  use  boats  in 
the  streets. 

As  the  weather  was  very  hot 
during  my  sojourn  at  St.  Groar,  I 
hired  an  amiable-visaged  donkey — 
asses  have  physiognomies  as  well  as 
their  biped  bretlu^n— and  had  no 
reason  to  repent  my  choice.  The 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
animal  was  his  aversion  to  solitary 
rambles,  for  being  accustomed  to 
the  companionship  of  a  particular 
donkey,  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
make  him  set  forth  on  an  excursion 
alone. 

^  His  asinine  friend  was  generally 
ridden  by  a  young  lady  who  was 
aojouming  at  the  hotel,  and  who 
created  considerable  sensation  by 
her  personal  attractions.  Her  feet 
were  particular  objects  of  attention. 
They  were  small  and  beautifully 
formed,  and  when  riding  she  wore 
elef^ant  bronze  shoes  and  sandals, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a  habit, 
were  very  visible. 

The  tractability  of  these  'best 
donkeys '  was  most  remarkable. 
The  broad  Bhine  was  no  impedi- 
ment to  them,  for  they  were  so  well 
trained  that  they  leaped  into  small 
ferry-boats,  and  remained  motion- 
less until  they  attained  the  opposite 
bank.  In  one  excursion  only  did 
they  manifest  a  little  of  the  natural 
deformity  of  their  character.    They 


would  never  pass  the  Lurleiberg, 
on  their  way  to  Oberwesel,  without 
stopping  to  near  the  echo.  It  may 
have  been  that  they  were  particu- 
larly desirous  of  inquiring  after 
their  brother  of  that  town,  who, 
according  to  the  oracle  of  the  Lur- 
lei,  is  an  ass ;  for  if  the  question  be 
put  to  the  sibyl,  as  it  frequently  is, 
by  the  Burschen — 

Wer  ist  das  Amt  von  Oberwesel  ? 
The   answer  is   invariably — Esel, 
esel. 

If  the  truth  could  be  told,  it 
might  perhaps  turn  out  that  the 
echo-man  haa  a  sly  way  of  his  own 
to  mi^e  the  donkeys  of  St.  Groar 
halt  before  his  rocky  cell.  The 
sketeher  will  not,  however,  regret 
the  pause;  for  independently  of 
the  echo,  the  cliffs  ana  scars  of  the 
Lurleiberg  are,  if  the  sunshine  be 
on  them,  a  charming  artistic  study. 

The  snateh  of  soimd  that  the 
steamer-borne  traveller  hears  as  he 
passes  the  Lurlei,  and  which  he  is 
told  to  believe  is  the  echo,  is  but  its 
ghost.  To  hear  an  echo  aright,  the 
hstener  must  be  situated  in  the  true 
phonic  centre.  At  the  Lurlei,  this 
IS  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  not  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  Echo 
sounds  travel  with  geometrical  and 
undiscriminating  precision.  Witness 
the  unlucky  error  of  placing  the 
confessional,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Girgenti,  in  a  focus  conjugate  to 
another  and  unenclosed  part  of  the 
church,  by  which  echo  was  instru- 
mental in  informing  a  husband  of 
the  infidelity  of  his  wife.  In, an 
advantageous  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  Lurlei  echo  is  very 
grand,  producing  on  the  discharge 
of  a  gun,  bursts  of  mighty  soimaa 
that  are  awfully  prolonged  by  re- 
peated reflections  from  the  breasts 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

But  tile  Lurlei  is  not  the  only 
enchantress  of  thQ  Bhine;  a  sweeter- 
voiced  siren  is  enthroned  in  the 
hiUs  above  St.  Groar.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  first  time  I  heard  this 
echo.  It  was  a  lovely  evening; 
not  a  zephyr  crisped  the  surface  of 
the  majestic  Bhine,  which  at  this 
part  of  its  course  expands  its  waters 
mto  a  lake-like  area.  The  air  was 
soft  and  balmy;  nature  was  an 
emblem  of  peace,  and  the  most 
restless  spirit  must  have  been  Inll^ 
\mdeT  these  sweet  influences  into 
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oalnmess.  I  was  leaiiiii^  out  of  my 
xoom  window,  quite  iffn<»iint  of  the' 
existence  of  tnis  echo,  when  the 
notes  of  a  bngle  came  floatuu?  np 
from  the  banks  of  the  Shine.  They 
were  veiy  sweet;  but  far  sweeter 
were  the  echo  tones  that  came  trem- 
bling back  from  the  opposite  shore. 

Oh,  hark !  oh,  hear,  how  thm  and  dear. 
And  thinner,  clearer,  £uther  going ; 
Oh,  Bweefe  and  far,  from  diff  and  scar. 
The  horns  of  Elfland  £Ednily  blowing. 

I  could  haye  forborne  sleep  that 
nifht  to  pass  the  hours  wim  the 
e&o  of  St  Goar.  But,  alas  I  the 
spell  was  all  too  soon  dissolved — 
and  most  roughly.  The  last  tones 
had  scarcely  died  away,  when  a 
heavy  step  was  heard  ascending  the 
stairs.  Tne  door  was  thrown  open 
by  a  huge,  burly  figure,  most  an- 
titfonistio  to  all  ideas  of  spirituality, 
who  begged,  in  most  unmelodious 
German,  for  trink-geld.  It  was  the 
echo-awaker.  Eeolly  the  landlord 
should  manage  this  spiriting  more 
gently.  It  is  a  shock  to  the  feelings 
to  be  thus  rudely  informed  of  the 
prime  cause  of  so  much  sweetness. 

With  each  succeeding  eveninff 
we  had  a  repetition  of  the  echo,  ana 
when  the  last  tones  died  away,  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  at  Groarhausen, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Shine, 
roused  the  spirit  of  our  hills,  whidi 
was,  of  course,  inaudible  to  us ;  but 
it  must  have  been  a  noisy  spirit,  for 
its  offerings  were  generally  gun- 
shots, and  sometimes  cannon — ^the 
dioioe  depending  on  the  particular 
physical  condition  of  the  landlord. 
He  was  a  zealouffdevotee  of  Bacchus, 
and  if  he  had  sacrificed  moderately 
at  his  altar,  he  was  contented  by 
firing  pistols  or  guns ;  when,  how- 
ever, his  hbations  were  of  a  more 
liberal  nature,  he  honoured  the 
event  by  discharging  his  heavy 
ordnance. 

Severtinff  to  the  more  immediate 
■abject  of  wis  paper,  I  must  make 
the  reader  a  companion  in  a  most 
delightful  ramble  that  I  enjoyed  in 
the  Schweitzer  Thai,  oroosite  St. 
GtMT.  Friend  Murray  aoes  not  do 
justice  to  the  beauties  of  this  lovdy 
glen.  Indeed  it  is  only  incidentally 
mentioned  as  the  way  to  the  castle  of 
fieichenberg,  which  is  an  error,  as  it 
is  not.thedinot  route.  At  the  mouth 
of  tlMvaUey  stands  the  castle  of  ilie 
Gat,  whidi  fiom  ito  position  must 


have  been  a  formidable  foe  to  many 
a  poor  human  mouse  in  days  gone 
by.  The  ruins  are  singularly  pic- 
turesque. The  best  site  to  sketdi 
them  IS  firom  the  road  a  little  way 
oat  of  the  village,  from  whenee 
some  old  houses,  with  a  graoefbi 
arch,  fill  up  the  foreground.  I  bad 
set  up  my  sketching-stool — an  ope- 
ration that  always  ezdtes  the  cari- 
osity of  the  peasants — and  had  left 
my  '  monture'  on  the  road-side:, 
where  he  was  employing  himaelf 
much  to  his  iatemal  satisfiM^on* 
when  a  man  came  up,  bearing  a 
large  bundle  of  vine-teaves,  wfaioik 
he  threw  before  the  donkey's  nose, 
and  then  proceeded  to  divest  him  o£ 
his  bridle.  Looking  up  at  the  same 
moment,  I  saw  the  village  populaticm 
streaming  along  the  road  to  ^aze  at 
my  proceedings.  This  eertam  pfo- 
spect  of  an  unenviable  propinquity 
to  the  unwashed  and  unsavoniy 
multitude — Grerman  peasants  are  not 
sweet-smelling ;  few  peasante  aie^ 
fiurly  frightened  me.  Ihave  sketched 
too  long  in  public  places  not  to  be 
able  to  submit  patiently  to  the  rode 
and  prying  ^aze  of  tne  curioua— 
that  IS,  provided  they  come  not 
in  overpowering  numoers;  but  I 
confess  I  am  not  proof  against  the 
population  of  a  villaffe.  It  was  very 
provoking;  the  lights  on  the  oA 
castle  were  perfect,  but  to  have  re- 
mained at  my  post  was  out  of  the 
question ;  so  I  packed  up  my  sketdi- 
ing  apparatus,  rebridled  zny  donkey, 
kSi  took  my  way  up  the  Schweitsar 
Thai ;  not  nowever  without  resolv- 
ing to  return  on  some  future  oeca- 
sion  to  make  my  sketch. 

As  I  ascended  the  valley,  the  wan- 
dering crowds  dropped  off;  and  to 
my  infinite  satisfaction,  I  was  pre^ 
sently  left  to  my  own  meditations. 

Few  things  surprised  me  mare, 
during  my  neregrinatioEis  in  Bhiae- 
land,  than  me  keen  curiosity  of  tftie 
peasante  and  burghers  of  the  old- 
worldtowns.  Ifanciedlhatsketehera 
would  be  as  thick  as  blackberries  in 
that  region  of  architeotoral  me- 
tunxp^uw  and  pMtonl  beaJ^ 
and  oonse(][uently,  upon  the  old  aaw^ 
that  familiarity  o^ffets  indifierenoe^ 
oonoeived  that  my  numble  proceed- 
ings would  be  enturely  uninterestiiig. 
But  I  was  veiy  much  mistake»i 
Sketchers  did  not  exist,  and  tooriati 
were  nearly  as  scaroe.    Indeed,  it  is 
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probable  that  the  land  of  the  East 
u  more  prolifio  in — 

Young  ladies,  with  pink  parasols^ 
That  glide  about  the  pyramids, 

than  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  But 
the  Bhine  boats  swarm  with  them ; 
and  the  chances  are  that  tluree- 
fonrths  of  the  genus  sketch,  but 
after  a  Terr  peculiar  fashion  of 
their  own.  Their  artistic  boldness 
is  indeed  amazing.  I  remember 
ascending  the  Bhine  one  day  in  a 
Bteam-boat,  from  St.  Groar  to  iBacha- 
rach,  which  abounded  in  enthusiastic 
sketching  damsels.  They  were 
ranged,  school-form  fashion,  on  the 
seats  at  the  side  of  the  vessel ;  and, 
but  that  they  were  owned  by  a  Tery 
paternal  and  indulgent-looking  pa- 
rent, they  might  miye  been  taJcen 
for  boar£iig- school,  or,  as  Byron 
sai^, '  brea£and-butter  misses. 

Each  lady  possessed  a  sketching- 
book,  that  lay  open  on  her  lap,  wim 
a  pencil  fined  off  to  the  most  un- 
artistic-like  point. 

'  Oh,  Jane,'  said  one  to  her  neigh- 
bour, 'we  shall  have  such  a  mce 
sketch ;  we  are  coming  to  the  Pfalz.' 
This  fact  was  elicited  by  a  diligent 
examination  of  guide-books  fluid 
panoramas.  Now  the  Bhine -tra- 
yeUed  reader,  be  he  ever  so  ignorant 
of  sketchiug,  must  be  aware  that  tg 
draw  the  Pfalz,  with  its  crowd  of 
littie  quaint  tourettes,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstanoes,  is  no 
easy  task ;  while  to  depict  it  from 
the  deck  of  a  throbbing  steam-boat 
surging  through  tiie  waters,  and  by 
its  rapid  motion  chan£;ing  tiie  rela- 
tive position  of  all  objects  every  in- 
atan^  becomes  almost  impossible. 
But  our  young  ladies  were  not  to  be 
baffled.  Bound  went  their  heads, 
as  with  desperate  energy  they  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  line  after  tine,  with 
amaring  velocity,  on  the  snow-white 
paper  of  their  terrible  new  sketching- 
Dooks,  while  the  outUne  of  the  If au 
was  with  equal  vekxnty  changing  its 
aspect. 

'  I  camiot  do  it,  Mary/  exdaimed 
a  modest  young  lady. 

'  Oh,  do  try,  that's  a  dear,'  replied 
the  latter. 

'  Well,  dear,  how  are  you  getting* 
on  P*  said  a  third.    « I  have  done  it.' 


*Show  me — show  me,' joined  all 
the  others  in  chorus. 

'  Oh,  papa»  CardUne  has  made  such 
a  nice  sketch ;  do  come  and  look.' 

Let  us  hope  that  the  proud  papa 
felt,  as  he  viewed  the  pmormanoe, 
that  the  money  expended  on  hia 
daughter's  aoeompliahments  was  not 
entSely  thrown  away.  To  my  per- 
hape  more  impartial  sight — 1  was 
sumoiently  near  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  sketch  in  question — ^the  Pralz 
appeared  terribly  misrepresented. 
Had  it  really  been  as  it  was  drawn, 
the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  would 
cease  to  be  a  marvel ;  for  the  turrets 
and  spires  were  describing  extraor- 
dinary angles,  and  the  wm>le  build- 
ing was  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner contradictory  of  the  laws  <^ 
gravity. 

But  all  this  time  we  are  wandering 
from  our  beautiful  valley.  Annging 
streamlet,  rich  in  all  the  brightness 
of  jewellery,  partaking  of  the  colours 
of  the  stones  and  variegated  moss 
beneath  it,  flows  down  the  glen, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  garlanded 
with  rich  chesnut  woods.  A  charm*  • 
ing  bridle-road  leads  through  tiie 
d^e,  and  here  and  there  peep  out 
picturesque  mills,  whose  water* 
wheels  miske  sweet  music  to  the  ear. 
Passing  theae  pimitive  habitationa, 
I  looked  in^uirmgly  at  the  faces  of 
their  inhabitants,  sloping  to  see  tfaa 
descendants  of  tiuit  beautiful  Hebrew 
fiumly  whose  loveliness  moved  our 
late  laureate  even  more  than  the 
natural  beauties  of  their  glen.*  Bnt 
in  vain  did  I  look  for  the  like  of 
those 

Two  lovely  dsters,  still  and  sweet. 

As  flowers  stand  side  by  side. 
Whose  soul-sabdoing  looks  xta^gbik  cheat 

Tlie  Christian  of  his  pride : 
Boeh  beaaty  hath  the  Eternal  poored 

Upon  them  not  forlorn. 
Though  of  a  lineage  onoe  abhorred, 

Nor  yet  redeemed  from  soom. 

As  the  ^th  ascends,  the  glen  be- 
eomeswdder;  believing  that  by  fol« 
lowing  it  I  should  oome  upon  tiie 
castle  of  Beichenberg,  I  rode  on 
until  at  length  I  emerged  on  tha 
rolling  ]^ains  that  extend  above  tiie 
gorge  of  the  Bhine.  But  there  was 
no  castle  in  sight;  and  aa  I  had  noted 
two  or  three  views  in  the  valley 


*  See  his  exquinte  lines  on  this  family,  in  his  Memoriaia  of  a  T<mr  on  tkt  (hn^ 
ime^  in  which  he  embrsees  them  in  the  folds  of  Ghrirtian  love. 
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which  I  waa  desirous  of  sketching, 
I  retraced  m  j  steps,  determiniug  to 
devote  an  entire  day  to  the  castle. 
And  heartily  did  I  congratulate 
myself  on  tnis  resolve ;  for  I  hold 
the  castle  of  Beichenberg  to  be  by 
far  the  finest  ruin  in  Bhine-lana. 
It  is  situated  about  three  miles  from 
the  Ehine,  and  is  indebted  to  its 

fosition  for  much  of  its  grandeur, 
t  stands  on  the  summit  oi  a  conical 
hiU,  naturally  escarped  on  three 
sides,  which  nses  from  the  centre  of 
a  vast  hollow,  and  is  surrounded  by 
dense  forests,  which  extend  to  the 
horizon. 

As  a  ruin  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  Eitter  saal  is  nearly 
perfect,  and  the  keep  yet  rears  its 
tower  to  the  stupendous  height  of 
250  feet.  In  common  withr  many 
travellers,  I  have  a  strong  love  for 
ascending  all  high  places.  So  when 
the  peasant  who  acts  as  cicerone  to 
the  glories  of  Beichenber^  offered 
to  conduct  me  to  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  I  unhesitatingly  assented,  in 
no  way  intimidated  oy  his  assertion 
that  the  stairs  were  somewhat  bad. 
I  have  ascended  and  descended  many 
heights,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
in  Alps,  Apenniues,  and  Pyrenees, 
but  I  think  that  my  attainment  of 
the  dizzy  summit  of  the  tower  of 
Ileichenberg  is  my  crowning  feat  of 
these  adventures.  To  describe  the 
steps  as  somewhat  bad  was  giving 
them  a  character  infinitely  above 
their  deserts.  Where  steps  existed 
they  were  generally  very  ruinous 
indeed ;  but  this  was  not  half  so  bad 
as  their  total  absence  at  alarmingly 
frequent  occasions.  These  awful 
^ps,  that  enabled  one  to  see  yawn- 
mg  abysses,  were  patched  wim  the 
frailest  and  rudestscafiblding  imagin- 
able, up  which  the  guide  scrambled 
with  no  apparent  fear.  But  I  confess 
that  his  example  did  not  inspire  me 
with  confidence  in  the  stabili]^  of  his 
work;  and  I  do  sincerely  believe  that 
if  he  lures  many  more  tourists  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  without  strengthen- 
ing his  miserable  scafibldiDg,he  will 
have  to  answer  for  the  death  of  some 
traveller  whose  exploratory  zeal 
may  outrun  his  discretion.  In  my 
own  case,  exercising  a  cat-like  pre- 
caution I  reached  the  summit  of 
the  tower  in  safety ;  but  my  enjoy- 
ment was  considerably  lessened  by 
the  painful  conviction  that  pressed 


heavily  on  me,  that  I  had  to  descend 
by  i^e  same  means  that  I  had 
ascended. 

The  warder  from  the  eyrie  of 
Beichenberg  must  have  been  a  far- 
seeing  bird.  The  extent  of  country 
commanded  is  immense;  and  long 
before  a  hostile  band  could  have 
appeared  before  the  castle  gatea  it» 
inmates  must  have  been  warned  of 
the  impending  danger. 

The  usual  route  to  Beichenberg 
lies  through  the  valley  of  Paters- 
berg  ;  but  the  sketcher  wiU  do  well 
to  leave  the  road  a  little  beyond  the 
village  of  that  name,  and  continue 
his  course  along  a  path  to  the  right, 
which  passes  through  fields.  Adopt- 
ing this  course,  he  will  obtain  a 
glorious  view  of  this  ma^ifioent 
castle;  whereas  by  foUowmg  the 
valley  road,  ^e  ruin  is  hardly  seen 
at  all  until  the  visitor  is  immediately 
under  it.  I  turned  from  Beichen- 
berg with  regret,  and  moved  lingar- 
ingly  homewards;  nor  did  I  loae 
si^t  of  its  lofty  tower  until — 
The  pensive  evening  deepened  into  night. 

I  will  not  pause  to  teU  of  other 
excursions  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Goar ;  of  explorings  into  moun- 
tain-recesses lined  with  waving  trees 
that  shoot  out  their  branches  and 
locks,  intercepting  the  glaring  light 
of  day,  yet  shedding  beneath  a 
beautiful  green,  sober  lustre,  a  sub* 
dued  and  enchanting  illumination ; 
or  into  dells  watered  by  brooks  like 
that  which 

To  the  quiet  woods  all  night 
Slngeth  a  quiet  tone. 

Amid  such  places,  and  there  are 
many  round  St.  Goar,  in  which  ta 
be  sure  the  fast  tourist  intrudes 
not,  I  spent  many  hours.  It  is  in 
spots  like  these  that  the  aketcher 
wnks  poetry  through  his  oy^*  Mid 
impresses  it  on  his  paper,  for  it  is 
not  that  which  is  seen  by  the  eyes 
ahne  that  constitutes  a  pleasing 
picture.  There  are  tints  and  out- 
lines that  derive  half  their  charm 
from  uncertainty ;  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  feeling  artist  to  interpret 
these  aright. 

Of  the  towns  above  St.  Goar,  those 
of  Oberwesel  and  Bacharach  are 
the  most  interesting  to  the  sketcher. 
Oberwesel  alone  would  furnish  woiic 
for  some  days,  and  Bacharach  is  full 
of  delicious  mor^eaux.   To  the  lovec 
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of  good  Bheniflh  wine,  the  latter 
town  has  especial  claims  for  admira- 
tion ;  and  its  very  name  is  si^ificant 
of  its  wine-producing  qualities.  The 
old  Grerman  distich-^ 

Zu  Bacharach  am  Rein — zu  Klingenbeig 

am  Stein — 
2a  Hockheim  an  dem  Mayn — da  giebts 

die  beaten  wein — 

is  another  witness  of  thefamousvine- 
yards  in  this  district.  The  tourist 
will,  however,  be  better  prepared  t6 
endorse  these  testimonials  in  favour 
of  the  wine  of  Bacharach  when  he 
becomes  personally  aware  of  its  ex- 
cellence. Let  him  go  into  the  'Post* 
in  that  town,  and  ask  to  be  supplied 
with  a  bottle  of  their  best  wine,  and 
if  he  be  furnished  with  as  ^ood  a 
specimen  as  fell  to  my  lot,  ne  will 
aeree  that  Pius  II.  was  no  bad  judge 
of  the  good  things  of  this  wond 
when  he  had  a  tun  of  Bacharach 
wine  transported  annually  to  Bome 
for  his  especial  use. 

There  are  many  other  localities 
on  the  Bhine  as  highly  favoured 
for  their  wine-producing  qualities 
as  Bacharach;  and  I  have  often 
stumbled  on  a  rare  bottle  of  delicious 
wine  where  I  least  expected  to  meet 
with  it ;  while  as  often  precisely  in 
those  places  where  good  wine  ought 
to  be  found,  the  toiveller  is  pre- 
sented with  some  wretched  stun  H- 
beUingits  label.  Grenerally  speaking, 
indeed,  the  excellence  of  the  Bhine 
wines  at  the  Bhine  hotels  exists  only 
in  imagination.  Dazzled  by  the 
multitudinous  choice  presented  by 


the  Wein-karte,  the  English  tourist 
goes  on  tastinff  the  various  wines  at 
the  different  hotels;  but  he  soon 
finds  that  they  are  wonderfully  alike. 
Indeed,  I  strongly  suspejct  tuat  the 
eeUars  of  theBhenish  Wirthschafts, 
instead  of  being  comfortably  filled 
with  walls  of  bottles,  each  one  trail- 
ing a  venerable  beard,  and  slowly 
maturing  into  mellowed  glory,  or  a 
huge  army^  of  fiasks,  long  necked, 
with  shinmff  silver  helmets,  each 
with  <a  devu  within  him — contain 
two,  or  it  may  be  more  sets  of  casks 
fiiU  of  two  bad  descriptions  of  red 
and  white  wine,  and  from  these 
casks  empty  bottles,  bearing  gay 
labels  whicm  promise  much,  but  he 
vilely  in  their  throats,  are  filled  in 
a  Mephistophelian  sort  of  fashion. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when 
I  was  to  bid  adieu  to  Bhine-land: — 

Care  selve  beate 
£  voi  Bolinghi,  e  tacitomi  orrori 
Di  riposo  e  di  pace  alberghi  veri 

O  quanto  volontieri 

A  rivedervi  i  tomo. 

But  the  waving  woods  and  azure- 
hued  mountains  were  soon  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  smoke  of  cities.  I 
left  them  with  regret;  for  the 
charms  of  the  region  I  had  been 
wandering  in  far  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations; and  I  wondered  more 
than  ever  how  it  happens  that 
thousands  of  my  countrymen  rush 
frantically  to  distant  ana  compara- 
tively unmteresting  places,  and  leave 
unvisited  scenes  of  beauty  which  lie 
almost  at  their  door. 
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OXFORD  RXMIKiaCEyCES — ^LONDON  AT  THB  'DBAD'  HMV  OF  TKAB— '  BACHBLOBS* 
HALL' — THE  FOBTL^ITB-HUirrBB  AT  BATH — '  TRAPFINO*  AW  HBIBKSa— ROMANCE 
VERSUS  REALITT — THE  MAN  OF  THB  WORLD  AND  THB  MAN  OF  SENTIMENT. 


THEBE  seems  to  be  a  charm  in  life 
at  the  University  which,  amongst 
all  temperaments,  and  all  disposi- 
tions extends  its  influence  far  into 
after-years,  and  the  bright  recollec- 
tion of  which  smiles  as  the  one 
gpreen  spot  in  many  a  cheerless  des- 
tiny ana  disappointing  career.  Two 
<^d  campaigners  will  sufficiently 
prose  about  their  marchings  and 


counter-marchings,  their  skirmishes, 
bivouacs,  and  general  engagements. 
Two  rural  politicians  wUi  disiigree 
for  hours  together  upon  the  anairs 
of  the  nation,  and  insist  volubly 
enough  upon  the  arguments  bor- 
rowed at  second-hand  from  their 
respective  morning  papers.  Farmers, 
fishermen,  and  fox-hunters,  especi- 
ally the  latter,  are  extremely  tire- 
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some  to  aa  muxiitiated  listener,  as 
they  enter  Yohiminously  into  the 
mysteries  of  their  several  crafts ;  nor 
are  the  frequenters  of  Newmarket 
free  from  an  ill  judged  tendency  to 
monopolize  the  conversation,  nn- 
&wed  Dy  the  frowns  of  graver  seniors, 
who  deem  all  money-maJring  prac- 
tices bnt  their  own  a  grievous  sin, 
and  undeterred  by  the  suppressed 
yawns  and  weary  glances  of  the 
ladies,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  in- 
terest then^lves  in  the  supposition 
that  Plato  is  able  to  give  Aristotie 
three  pounds  and  a  bating,  or  tiiat 
Bustie's  public  running  proves  that 
singularly-named  aniimu  immeasur- 
ably inferior  toCanezou. 

But  much  as  all  these  eloquent 
^entiemen  love  to  dwell  upon  their 
favourite  toj^ics,  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  two  old  University 
chums,  meeting  after  an  interval  of 
a  few  years,  ana  living  over  again  in 
memory  the  wild  joUities  and  rapid 
escapades  of  manhood's  mormng 
time.  At  it  they  go— pell-mell — 
both  together,  without  a  moment's 
interval  or  cessation :  how  Brazen- 
nose  bumped  Oriel,  and  what  the 
dean  said  concerning  the  desecra- 
tion of  Peckwater — ^what  a  'good- 
plucked  one'  was  Muffles  of  Tri- 
nity, and  how  he  licked  the  barge- 
man, and  rode  over  Tom  Sebright — 
why  Sapling  should  have  been 
semor-wrangler,  and  how  Muggins 
took  a  '  double-first' — and  what  Am 
we  had  after  '  hall'  in  '  my  rooms,' 
and  amongst '  our  own  set  of  men.* 
All  these  recollections  appear  to  re- 
vive with  a  freshness  that  Time  is 
altogether  unable  to  tarnish,  and 
the  admiring  auditor,  who  has  not 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  Uni- 
versity education,  begins  to  think 
that  ms  own  youth  has  heem  most 
ingloriously  wasted. 

No  man  can  have  had  a  larger 
store  of  these  reminiscences  than 
mv  old  schoolfellow,  Tom  Spencer. 
With  the  fear  of  academical  dons 
before  my  eyes,  and  a  most  exag- 
gerated reverence  for  tiie  legal 
powers  of  the  Univorsity,  I  sluill 
not  specify  tiie  college  to  winch  my 
friend  Tom  belonged  but  shall  only 
mention  that  wnatever  opportum- 
ties  were  offered  at  Oxford  for 
amusement,  excitement,  or  inatmo- 
tion,  he  took  advantage  of  them  alL 
The  sharp  intelligent  boy  at  Eton 


had  developed  himself  into  the  sound 
and  cultivated  scholar,  whilst  the 
winner  of  the  Sculling  Sweepetakei 
at  the  Brocas  was  the  stanchest  oar 
of  that  gallant  crew  which  Btrng- 
gled  annually  with  tiie  Cambrid^ 
eight.  Everything  he  undertook  ap- 
peared to  crown  mm  with  racoefla. 
I^ot  a  Eegius  professor  of  thm  all 
could  render  a  ^assa^  of  Etnipidea 
into  the  nervousEnghsh  tiiat  clothed 
Tom's  poetic  fancy  and  rich  inugin- 
ation,  not  a  dare-devil  undergn- 
duate  that  would  follow  him  oat 
<  larking,'  as  he  handed  an  Oxford 
hack  over  gate  after  gate  for  aheer 
amusement.    Ever  t£e  first  with 
the  'drag-hounds,'  and  I  fear  not 
seldom  the  last  at  the  wine-party, 
he  would  retire  to  the  sohtode  of 
his  own  room  after  a  briUiant  day 
with  the  former   succeeded  by  a 
joyous  gathering  at  the  latter,  and 
tying  a  wet  towel  roimd  his  head, 
he  would  devote  the  whole  night  to 
intense  study,  and  after  a  couple  of 
hours'  repose  towards  mominf,  ap* 
pear  at  chapel,  freah  and  reaok  to 
repeat  the  day's  amusement  ana  tlw 
night's  occupation.  More  sleep  tiua 
this  he  declared  he  never  required, 
and  except  that  he  eould  always 
snatch  hatf-an-hour's  slumber  at  any 
disen^i^ed  period  of  the  day,  such  a 
disposition  of  his  time  seemed  to 
give  him  quite  as  much  rest  as  bis 
nature  demanded.    The  dons  of  bii 
college  were  very  proud,  as  wdl 
they  might  be,  of  Tom's  proficiencT 
in   sch(Marship,  accompanied,  and 
as  I  believe  m  their  secret  hearts 
they  tiiought,  enhanced  as  it  was  by 
so  many  lighter  acoompliahments, 
and  several  of  my  friend's  enoimi- 
ties  were  winkea  at,  and  sundiy 
breaches  of  discipline  looked  OTer, 
in  consideration  mthehonourirbich 
he  was  one  day  expected  to  reflect 
upon  the  University.  He  was  always 
a  regular  attendant  at  chapel,  and 
this  praiseworthy  habit  has  ever 
been  known  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
flins;  but  upon  one  ocoasioa  when 
he  had  before  him  an  unusually  long 
ride  to  covert,  having  made  anaiii^ 
ment  for  a  day  with  a  distant  pack 
of  hounds,  Tom  impradentiy  ebd 
himself  in  his  much-worn  scanet,  ai 
wdl  as  ins  top-boots  and  breediaif 
trusting  that  his  sown  would  ooo- 
oeal  w  one  aa  emeinaSif  as  a  pair 
of  vdominoas  ovei^alli,  made  fo 
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the  jpmpoBe,  coveted  the  other.  The 
service  was  short,  and  the  mominff 
dark  and  gloomy.  Tom,  who  had 
previonsly  oreakfasted,  was,  I  fear, 
too  deeply  engrossed  in  his  medita- 
tions as  to  whether  his  first  eighteen 
miles,  if  done  under  the  honr,  was 
or  was  not  too  mnoh  for  the  hack, 
who  wonld  then  be  reliered  by  a 
feUow-Bofferer  sent  on  for  the  piir« 
pose,  to  attend  as  he  ought  to  have 
done  under  the  sacred  roof;  but  eyen 
he,  imjiatient  as  he  was,  could  not 
oomplain  of  any  undue  delay  or  un- 
necessary degree  of  formalify  in  the 
chaplain  who  officiated.  The  gown 
haa  done  its  duty  well,  and  the  for- 
bidden garment  lurked  beneath  it 
unknown  and  unsuspected ;  but  in 
his  anxiety  to  be  in  time,  as  he  was 
hurrying  out  of  chapel  he  unfortu- 
nately took  out  his  watch,  and  the 
act  of  doing  so  unayoidably  dis- 
closed a  stained  and  crimson  chest, 
before  the  yeiy  eyes  of  the  asto- 
nished dean,  wno  at  that  moment, 
unknown  to  Tom,  was  close  beside 
him.  An  immediate  invitation  to 
accompany  the  magnate  towards 
his  rooms  was  the  consequence; 
and  thither  with  another  wiaiM 
glance  at  his  time-piece,  was  the 
crest-fallen  culprit  compelled  to  fol- 
low. But  ere  the  frowning  portals 
closed  upon  them,  the  dean,  with  a 
good-natured  sympathy  for  the  ma- 
nifest impatience  of  his  companion, 
addressea  him  with  his  usual  gen- 
tlemanlike courtesy  of  manner, 

'  I  will  not  detam  you  long,  Mr. 
Spencer ;  but  I  merely  wish  to  in- 
quire upon  what  principle  you  have 
presumed  to  enter  chapel  m  a  gar- 
ment of  that  unbecominir  oofoor 
and  character.-  ^ 

'  This,  sir  P'  inquired  the  un- 
abashed tmdergraduate,  pointing  to 
the  crimson  so  stained  by  wet  and 
mire  as  to  be  a  near  approach  to 
black,  'this  is  an  old  '  Montem' 
coat,  that  I  had  at  Eton,  and  sent 
to  be  dyed,  for  economy ;  th^  could 
make  nothing  of  it  but  a '  muloeny,' 
which  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  is 
highly  unbecoming  to  a  fair  man. 
I  should  haye  wished  it  a  shade 
nearer  black,  but  mmium  ne  crede 

Thejoke,  the  trite  quotation,  and 
the  ei&CMitery  of  liie  whole  thing 
saved  him,  and  the  '  unbecoming 
mulberry'  was  again  that  day  ia  the 


fixmtrank,asusuaL  But  Tom  might 
tiiank  Mb  habitual  obedience  to  re* 
gulations  and  the  general  good  cha- 
racter which  he  had  maintained 
since  his  matriculation  for  bearing 
him  harmless  in  a  scrape  which  to 
others  might  have  beoi  fraught  with 
serious  consequences. 

Many  a  merry  laueh  rung  across 
our  snugbreakfiist-table  in  my  com- 
fortable lodgings,  over  such  lJniyer« 
sity  anecdotes  as  these,  and  evea 
the  dean  himself,  in  all  his  pomp 
and  power  and  '  pride  of  pmccy' 
mi^t  have  been  gratified  could  ho 
have  heard  with  what  energy  and 
goodwill  he  was  voted  a  downright 
tromp  by  my  visitor  and  mysdf ; 
for  Tom  S^ncer  was  relaxing  his 
mind  and  improving  his  worldly 
knowledge,  after  his  Oxford  labours* 
by  spending  the  winter  yacation 
with  me  in  London.  It  had  been  a 
long-promised  visit  when  we  were 
togemer  at  Haverley,  and  after  mj 
ill-advised  disagreement  with  Sir 
Peregrine,  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
me  to  have  so  old  a  friend  with 
whom  to  talk  over  all  my  difficnltieB 
and  disappointments,  whose  pre- 
sence would  counteract  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  a  winter  morning  in 
the  metropolis,  so  keenly  felt  by  the 
solitary  individual,  for  whom  the 
other  hours  of  the  twenty-four  teem 
with  false  and  frivolous  excitoment* 
whilst  to  the  visitor  full  of  sjnrils; 
youUi,  and  health,  a  month  or  six 
weeks  spent  within  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tali^  was  a  realization  of  all  that  ho 
considered  most  delig[htful. 

A  well-matehed  pair  we  were,  m 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  habits,  as 
after  a  ver^f  late  breakfast  we  de- 
yoted  our  customary  hour  to  smok- 
ing and  gossip,  for  which  the  pre- 
yious  eyening  s  amusemento  or  pmv 
suits  fumi^ed  an  inexhaostible 
theme.  Perhajra  a  brother-officer 
or  occasicHial  visitor  would  drop  in, 
with  a  good-humoured  jest  at  our 
being  stul  in  our  dressing-gowns  and 
slippers,  the  only  costume  for  loung- 
ing in  real  comfort,  and  sitting 
down  to  join  in  our  frunigatory  oon- 
daye,  would  add  his  quota  to  the 
scandal  of  the  hoar.  People  in  Lon- 
don are  much  more  sociable  in  the 
winter,  as  lii^  are  in  better  spirite 
and  more  readily  amused ;  there  is 
not  that  ccmstant  bustle,  that  rest- 
less anxiety  to '  go  and  da  something 
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dUe,'  that  destroys  the  whole  com- 
fort of  society  in  the  season ;  and 
many  a  woman  that  you  would  yote 
'fine'  or  'stupid'  in  July,  many  a 
man  that  in  the  dog-days  you  incon- 
siderately set  down  as  '  a  puppy  'or 
'  a  bore,  warms  intokindlmess  with 
the  blazing  hearth  of  merry  Christ- 
mas, and  in  the  bloomy  hours  of  dark 
December  yindicates  his  or  her 
character  to  the  right  of  being  de- 
signated a  '  very  charming  person/ 
or  a  '  devilish  good  fellow T' 

When  the  pantomimes  have  fairlj 
get  in  with  the  frost,  when  there  is 
skating  on  the  Serpentine,  and  the 
streets  are  dry  and  clean,  when  Mel- 
ton and  other  hunting  localities  have 
sent  up  their  different  detachments 
of  pleasure  seeking  bachelors,  when 
yo,^  own  particul^  friend*  are  sure 
to  be  'at  home'  to  your  *  morning/ 
or  rather  '  afternoon'  call,  and  you 
are  not  supposed  to  know  that  any 
of  those  '  dusagreeables'  are  in  town, 
on  whom,  at  midsummer,  you  lavish 
pasteboard  as  a  matter  of  duty;  then 
it  is  that  London,  to  m^  mind,  com- 
bines all  that  is  delightful  in  civilized 
life.  You  brace  your  nerves  and 
promote  your  appetite  by  a  brisk 
walk  in  the  keen,  pure  air  of  Ken- 
sington-gardens, where,  if  not  a 
skater  yourself,  you  watch  with 
interest  and  wonder  the  gyrations 
and  evolutions  of  those  whose 
'  winged  heels'  bear  them  swiftly  and 
smoothly  as  the  swallow  on  her 
noiseless  pinions,  and  you  determine 
that  next  winter,  if  there  should  be 
a  lasting  frost,  you  will  really  buy  a 
pair  of  skates,  and  begin.  The  pNer- 
formers  seem  so  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
their  occupation,  the  bystanders, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  and  eager  coun- 
tenances, seem  to  take  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  sport,  everyone  looks  so 
good-humoured  and  amused,  that 
you  can  hardly  believe  these  are  the 
same  Kensington-gardens,  this  is  the 
same Englishpeople,  that  surrounded 
you  last  May  in  an  east  wind,  when 
weary  glances,  listless  gestures,  and 
suppressed  yawns  were  paying  their 
tribute  of  feigned  admiration  to  the 
bandof  HerMaje8t»''s  l8tor2nd  regi- 
ment of  Life  Guaras,  kindly  lent  by 
the  sovereighforthedelectationof  her 
lieges.  Theearly  twiliffht  approaches 
with  a  crimson  hue,  tnat  pronuses  a 
loxig  continuance  of  the  cohi  weather, 
and  if  oats  are  at  thirty  shillings  a 


quarter,  and  you  have  no  horses,  yoa 
congratulate  yourself  internally  on 
your  prudence,  as  you  step  briskly 
homewards  by  the  margin  of  the 
frozen  waters,  and  contrast  the 
merry  stream  of  pedestriana  that 
now  throng  the  ring,  with  the  endless 
strinff  of  carriages '  dragging  its  slow 
lengUi  along'  that  endangered  yoor 
hack,  and  covered  yourself  with 
dust,  the  day  before  you  started 
for  Groodwood  races.  Then  the 
yery  dandies  looked  haggard,  worn, 
and  fagged ;  the  ladies  pale,  listless, 
and  dejected;  whilst  one  and  all 
oomplamed  of  heat,  and  glare,  and 
fatigue.  Now  the  little  face  that 
pee]>s  £rom  out  that  mass  of  fur  is 
rosy  as  the  morning  sky  •  what 
thoueh  the  chiselled  Grrecian  nose 
may  be  tipped  with  a  faint  tinj^e  of 
pinir,  contrary  to  the  established 
rules  of  colouring,  those  sparkling 
eyes  and  that  eli^tic  step  may  weO 
make  amends  for  any  such  trifling 
liberty  on  the  part  of  John  Frost, 
and  as  she  moves  briskly  onwards  by 
the  side  of  her  whiskered  companion, 
twice  the  man  he  was  in  Jane,  you 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  taper  ancle 
and  arched  instep,  that  bears  her  so 
jauntily  along,  and  ponder  deeply  in 
your  own  mind,  whether  any  cos- 
tume yet  invented  by  the  daughters 
of  Eve  can  be  so  becomiiu^  as  a 
winter  toilette.  Such  a stroUbT  the 
Serpentine,  such  a  lounge  in  Ken- 
sington-gardens, was  the  constant 
afternoon  occupation  of  Tom  Spencer 
and  myself,  though  our  morning  en- 
gagements sometunes  made  it  neariy 
dark  ere  we  sallied  forth  for  our 
daily  walk.  Tom  was,  like  myself, 
a  patron  of  all  athletic  sports  and 
exercises,  nor  was  the  aooomphshed 
Oxonian  any  mean  proficient  with 
'the  gloves.'  'Mr.  Spencer  is  a 
yery  hard  hitter,'  said  our  instructor, 
the  'Chelsea  Champion,'  after  a 
severe  bout  in  my  rooms,  of  whidi 
the  breathless  professional  had  de- 
cidedly the  worst.  '  What  a  pity  be 
should  have  been  bom  a  gentleman ! 
he  might  have  made  a  very  kameH 
livelihood  in  the  Ering,' — and  as  the 
morning  in  question  afforded  a  bir 
specimen  of  our  usual  mode  of  lile, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  descdbe  the 
scene  as  an  illustration  of  the  wmj 
in  whidi  the  earlier  part  of  his  day 
is  spent  by  a  young  gentleman  looae 
in  London.    The   m%  floor   of  a 
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moderately-sized  house,  not  very  far 
from  Hyde-park — ^that  being,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  military  duties,  the 
most  convenient  neighljourhood  for 
a  guardsman — offered  me  ample  ac- 
commodation in  a  suite  of  four  com- 
fortable rooms,  one  of  which  was  now 
devoted  to  the  service  of  my  visitor. 
Folding-doors  shut  out  the  dormi- 
tories, and  gave  an  air  of  snug  pri- 
vacy to  the  two  sitting-rooms  in 
which  our  momines  were  spent. 
The  one  tolerably  cleared  of  furni- 
ture afforded  a  space  wherein  were 
often  waged  such  trials  of  strength 
and  skiU  as  those  in  wluch  the 
Chelsea  Champion  had  now  been 
worsted ;  whilst  in  the  other,  every 
description  of  appliance  for  ease  and 
luxury  was  crowded  in  lavish  provi- 
sion. A  print  of '  Bdlton  Abbey  in 
the  olden  time,'  that  composition  of 
all  others  most  suggestive  of  feudal 
habits,  and  the  ancient  field-sports 
of  merry  England,  occupied  the 
place  of  honour  over  my  chimney- 
piece.  Two  more  of  Landseer's  ex- 
quisite designs, — ^the  stag  challeng- 
ing his  approaching  foe  in  the  frosfy 
moonlight,  and  the  calm  peaceful 
'  Sanctuary,'  at  which  tne  ex- 
hausted hart  has  just  arrived,  with 
tottering  limbs  and  dripping  sides, 
flanked  the  more  majestic  print  of 
the  chivalrous-looking  abbot  and  his 
welcome  visitors.  A  snirited  sketch 
of  '  BvooUe,*  by  a  French  artist, 
held  an  equally  prominent  position 
with  a  portrait  oy  Herring  of  the 
winner  of  last  year's  Derby,  and  a 
series  of '  moving  accidents  oy  flood 
and  field,' greeted  the  sportsman's 
eye,  with  A&en's  inimitable  touches. 
*  The  Bjing  Gladiator,'  dying  a^;ain 
in  burnished  bronze,  as  still  he  hves 
and  dies  in  Byron's  immortal  lines, 
was  the  most  valued  of  all  the  works 
of  art  I  possessed ;  and  on  the  pe- 
destal that  supported  his  god-like 
figure,  relaxing,  drooping,  failing, 
but  all  unconquered  still,  were  in- 
scribed those  glorious  stanzas  that 
will  survive  even  the  mighty  crea- 
tion of  the  sculptor's  art.  in  a  niche 
above  him,  stood  a  cast  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  clasping  her  cross-handled 
sword  to  her  bosom,  and  looking  in- 
tently forward,  with  a  holy  fervour 
beaming  on  that  calm  virgm-face. 
Stags'  neads  and  horns,  curious 
skins,  and  strange  fantastic  weapons, 
filled  the  intervening  spaces  on  my 


motley  walls;  whilst  couch,  foot- 
stool, and  ottoman, '  chaise  long[ue,' 
'  prie-dieu,'  and  American  roofing- 
enair,  crowded  the  room  itself  wiui 
every   possible   temptation    to   sit 
down  and  talk.    Throe  unpaid  bills, 
a  pair  of  white  gloves,  a  cigar-case, 
and  an  opera-gli»s,  shared  me  writ- 
ing-table with  a  broken  foil,  some 
new  music,  and  a  portfolio  of  carica- 
tures, scattered  in  every  direction ; 
whilst  a  watch  xmwound,  coiled  in 
its  serpent-like  chain,  reposed  upon 
the  chimney-piece.    The  room  was, 
in  short,  what  ladies  call  '  imtidy,' 
which  every  bachelor  knows  to  mean 
the  essence  of  comfort;  and  on  a 
low  table  with  snowy  doth,  a  beau- 
tiful service  of  Chma,  and  richly- 
chased  tea-pot,  cream-jug,  &c.,  did 
no  dishonour  to  the  remains  of  a 
capital  breakfast,  which  appeared, 
jud^g  by  the    dibris  of  the  ac- 
tion, to  have  been  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated.    The  proprietor  of  the 
caravanserai,  for  such,  as  regarded 
the  free  and  easy  manner  in  which 
its  visitors  came  and  went,  it  might 
justly  be  called,  was  lying  on  a  sofa, 
attired  in  morning-gown  and  slip- 
pers,    inhaling     composure     from 
Cavendish     tobacco,     through     a 
cherry-stick  nearly  six   feet  long, 
and  encouraging,  with,  voice  and  ac- 
tion, the  struggles  going  on  in  the 
adjoining   apartment,  where    Tom 
Spencer,  stripped  to  his  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  extremely  gaudy  and  Turk- 
ish -  looking     inexpressibles,      was 
pounding  away  for  his  life  at  the 
Chelsea  Champion,  a  short,  square, 
ill-favoured  individual,  who  looked 
as  if  nothing  could  ever  knock  him 
down.    Tom  was  the   larger   and 
longer  man,  and  as  he  hit  out  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  moved 
from  place  to  place  with  the  graceful 
activity  of  a  young  Apollo,  it  was 
evident  that  he  gave  the  professor 
quite  enough  to  do  to  hold  his  own 
with  so  energetic  an  amateur.    The 
champion  ghved,  and  puffed,  and 
gasped,  and  dodged,  now  here,  now 
tnere,  putting  in  play  all  the  different 
manoeuvres  of  the  ring,  which  the 
initiated  i^all '  moves,'  and  occasion- 
ally getting  in  a  sounding  thwack  on 
Tom's  ribs,  generally  returned  by 
the  young  one  with  electric  quick- 
ness on  the  champion's  unpreposses- 
sing  physiognomy,    a  more  noisy 
ralty  than  usual  being  invariably 
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Ibllowed  bj  a  yigoFOiu  applicatioii 
to   a    certoin    pewtei^pot,   which 
seemed  to  affbra  the  oombatantB 
much  consolation  and  refreshment. 
Tfillmgdon,  with  his  hat  on  and  hia 
usual  aniet  smile  impressed  on  those 
m<Hre  uian  usually  hae|2;ard  features* 
was  busily  empiojea  in  sketchinj^ 
my  Joan  of  Arc  in  chalks,  a  pursuit 
of  which  he  was    enthusiastically 
fond ;  and  as  he  sat  there,  with  his 
pale  handsome  face  looking  upward 
towards  the  sweet  sad  count^iance 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  I  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  resem- 
blimce  between  the  copyist  and  the 
cast  he    was   studyif g.-the   un- 
earthly   expression,  tluit  threw  a 
shade  as  of  coming  evil  oyer  my 
friend's  brow,  and  9ie  air  of  lofl^ 
resignation  which  seemed  to  antici- 
pate the  destiny  of  the  ill-fated  he- 
roine.   Jack  liayish,  on  whose  well- 
curled  head  care  had  ney er  presumed 
to  sit,  who  through  good  and  01- 
foitune,  losses,  reyerses,  and  annoy- 
ances  of    eyer^    description,   stm 
showed  his  wmte  teeth,  with  his 
own   Rood-humoured   smile,— stiU 
twirlea  his   dark  mustachoes,  and 
curled  his  ambrosial  whiskers,  as 
though  whilst  these  treasures  were 
left  him,  fate  mieht  do  her  wicked- 
est— Jack,  of   Ti^om  his  bitterest 
foe  had  neyer  yet  found  au^ht  to 
say  worse  than  that,  like  JPotns,  he 
was  '  a  second  brother  and  a  proper 
fellow  of  his  hands,'  whom  all  the 
ladies  yoted  so  '  good-looking,'  and 
of  whom  the  seyerest  of  that  <^nioal 
sex  only  added,  'it  was  a  pity  he 
should  be  such  a  goose,'  a  mode  of 
praise  the  gentle   creatures  some- 
times adopt,  eyen  when  discussing 
their  greatest  fayourites—^ack  com- 
pleted our  party,  and  between  the 
puffs  of  his  cigar,  imparted  to  us  the 
important  intoDig[ence  that  he  was 
ffcnng  to  be  married^  and  disclosed 
uie  series  of  manoduyres,  and  the 
highly  successful  strategy  by  which 
he  had  secured  the  luoid  of  the 
wealthy  heiress  to  whom  he  was 
now  amanoed. 

'  One  must  stop  somewhere,'  said 
Jack,  'and  I  was  setting  tired  of 
Melton  and  the  dires,  localities 
in  which  the  glorious  system  of 
credit,  the  main-staj  of  our  com- 
mercial country,  has  m  my  case  been 
stretched  a  litUo  too  far ;  so  hayinff 
won  a  frurish  stake  at  GoodwooGU 


and  beinff  thrown  oyer  by  St.  Hdieis 
in  a  ya^ting  cruise,  X  determined 
upon  a  course  I  haye  so  often 
heard  recommended  to  each  other 
by  the  little  boys  in  the  street,  and 
made  up  my  mmd  to  '  eo  to  BoHi.' 
Eyer  been  at  Bath,  Digby  ?' 

'Not  I,'  was  the  rej^y;   'and 
neyer  wish  to  eo.' 

'  Ko  place  like  it  for  getting  into 
condition,'  said  Jack.    '  I  meaa  to 
sta^  there  for  a  week  eyery  year 
beK>re  I  go  to  the  TTighUwrfa^     It 
is  ezaotly  uke  living  on  a  flight  <^ 
steps.     I  can  hardly  walk  along 
Fall-mall  now — ^I  tire  so  dreadfully 
oyer  the  flat.      Howeyer,  it  was 
seyere  at  first,  but  like  the  tread- 
mill, and  eyeiything  else  of  the 
kind,  one  soon  gets  used  to  it.  Well, 
to  Bath  I  went,  with  a  thorough-bred 
hack  of  my  brother's,  and  three 
horses  from  Tilbmy;  and  the  yery 
first  morning  I  amyed  there  I  saw 
a  flaming  paragraph  in  the  Bath 
JPatriar^  and  SfmerseUkwe  Flymy 
JSxprett,  to  the  effect  that   '  the 
numerous  and  yaluable  stud  of  the 
Hon.  Captain  Lavish  has  j^eached 
our  now  sporting  locality, 
tinyiished  and  popular  m 
(think  of  that,  you  fellows 
a  rap !)  is  expected  shortly  to  follow, 
as  me  avofU-^eowier  of  a  host  of 
fashionables  about  to  winter  in  our 
goMal  and  health-restoring  cUmste.* 
Well,  I  thought,  if  three  serews  and 
a  pony  are  a  yaluable  stud,  and  I, 
Jack  JLavish,  am  a  millionaire,  theve 
may  be  hopes  for  me  yet ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, X  got  myself  m   widi 
more  than  usual  care;  and  as  I 
swaggered  down  Milsom-street  in 
gorgeous  apparel,  I  iaid  out  the 
plan  of  my  future  campaign.    This 
was  only  towards  the  dose  of  Octo- 
ber ;  and  lo !  in  two  short  months, 
my  enterprising  yenture  and  spirited 
outlay  has  been  crowned  witn  suo- 
cess.     In  the  first  plaoe»  rather 
than  not  have  two  hunters  out  eyeiy 
day,  I  determined  to  limit  my  hunt- 
ing to  twice  a-week ;  and  a  second 
horse  being  an  unheard-of  hixiay  in 
these  benighted  regions,  I  was  re» 
spected  accordingly.   The  next  step 
was  to  hire  a  sobeoslooking  dark- 
green  drag,  picked  out  wiu  Une, 
and  very  lM»ayy,  which  always  loolos 
wealthj.    Into  this  I  put  tne  three 
Tilbunes  when  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged, and  my  brother's  hack,  who 
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did  not  relisli  the  amusement  at  all. 
I  made  m j  yalet  attire  himself  in 
boots  and  breeches,  and  a  dark-grey 
frock — an  arrangement  at  whicn 
he  kicked  considerably  when  it  was 
first  suggested  to  him ;  but  the  re- 
flection mat  I  took  him  as  a  boy  out 
of  a  racing-stable,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  how  unmercifully  I  used  to 
whop  him  when  first  he  came  to  me, 
served  to  oyeroome  his  scruples, 
and  I  had  thus  a  yery  creditable 
team,  with  two  respectable  looking 
servants  attached  to  it.  I  never 
could  follow  out  the  train  of  reason- 
ing that  leads  to  such  a  conclusion, 
but  I  have  always  remarked  that 
when  a  man  drives  four-in-hand,  he 
is  immediately  considered  to  possess 
ten  thousand  a-year;  and  I  had 
hardly  worn  out  one  silk  whip-lash 
before  I  found  myself  caressed  and 
f^ted  amongst  all  the  best  society  in 
Bftfch.  Bich,  unmarried,  and  so 
good-looldng  (you  may  laugh,  but  I 
give  you  my  honour,  I  w<u  very 
good-looking,  for  Batli,)  Captain 
liavish  was  a  trump  card  wherever 
he  went,  and  I  luid  my  choice  of 
several  unhealthy  widows  with  com- 
fortable fortunes,  and  a  tou^h  old 
maid  or  two  with  a  small  indepen- 
dence of  her  own.  You  know  the 
old  Adase,  that  what  will  hook  a 
trout  will  hook  a  salmon — though  I 
fear  good  Isaac  Walton  would  hudly 
bear  out  the  theory — and  on  that 
principle  I  resolved  to  enter  for  the 
great  race,  and  see  whether  I  could 
not  carry  off  Miss  Groldthred,  the 
rich  heiress,  from  a  host  of  com- 
petitors. I  soon  became  acquainted 
with  Alderman  Goldthred,  her  uncle 
and  guardian,  likewise  a  mofi  re^ 
mecUtble  man,  which  means  in  the 
city  a  person  of  undoubted  wealth ; 
and  I  cemented  my  acquaintance 
with  him  b^  a  capital  dinner,  to 
wiiich  I  invited  him  at  the  York 
House.  We  were  Ute-c^tMe,  and 
with  turde  from  Bristol,  and  cham- 
pagne from  Grockford's  sent  down 
on  purpose,  you  may  suppose  that 
I  did  wliat  I  could  to  make  him 
comfortable.  I  like  to  drink  a  fair 
share  of  claret  after  dinner,  as  you 
know — I  think  it  promotes  diges- 
tion, and  in  short,  it  suits  my 
arrangements.  I  have  found  few 
men  who,  as  the  evening  waned, 
became  so  thirsty  in  propcnrtiaQ 
to  the  approach  of  midnignt,  a  pecu- 


liarity which  I  have  remarked  in 
my  own  organization,  and  which  I 
sliared  with  the  worthy  Alderman. 
Bottle  after  bottle  came  and  went, 
and  still  the  civic  dignitary  sat,  and 
ccmducted  himself  with  becoming 
statehness  and  'propriety.'  Claret 
was  evidently  of^  no  use,  but  what 
its  gentle  influence  had  begun  some 
curious  Maraschino  and  one  of  my 
long  r^alia  cigars,  a  blackish  one, 
finished.  The  Alderman  tottered, 
his  eye  wandered,  and  he  moved 
uneasily  on  his  chair.  One  more 
elass  or  the  liqueur,  one  more  tluck, 
niU-flavoured  weed,  and  I  saw  my 
respectable  guest  home,  and  depo- 
sited him  on  his  own  couch  with  a 
caution  and  tenderness  that  entailed 
his  everiasting  gratitude.  From 
that  day  Aldennan  Goldthred  voted 
me  the  Dest  fellow  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  contrasting  the  charitable 
care  which  I  took  of  nim,  as  in  dutf 
bound  after  promoting  his  down- 
ffdl,  with  the  treatment  he  had 
once  before  experienced  from  some 
convivial  companions  of  stronger 
brains,  who  had  amused  themseRes 
considerably  at  his  expense  when 
under  the  influence  of  stimulants, 
and  finished  by  shaving  his  honest 
head,  decided  that  I  had  conferred 
upon  him  a  favour  of  liie  greatest 
magnitude. 

'After  this,  I  dined  with,  him 
three  times  a  week,  and  had  every 
OTOortunity  of  ingratiating  mysefr 
with  Clementina,  his  niece  and  ward, 
a  lady  of  j^reat  personal  property 
and  attractions,  to  whom  lam  now 
going  to  be  married ;  there  was  one 
difficulty,  however,  which  for  a  time 
appeared  to  me  insuperable,  and 
this  was  that  Clemmy,  though  a 
nice  girl,  generally  well-dressed, 
and  not  baa-looking,  was  undoubt- 
edly blue,  and  to  my  horror  I  con- 
stantly heard  her  remark,  that  she 
adored  talent,  that  was  the  word, 
beyond  everything,  and  vow  that 
stupdity  in  a  man  was  the  only 
thing  with  which  she  had  no  pa- 
tience.' 

'  Bather  a  '  &oer '  for  you.  Jack, 
said  I,  '  as  you  never  were  much  of 
a  book-worm,  though  you  mi^ht 
have  called  upon  several  Israehtes 
and  other  monied  men  to  prove  that 
you  can  write  your  own  name.' 

'  Besides,' aimed  Hillingdon,  look- 
ing up  from  his  Joan  of  Axe,  now  ra- 
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pidly  growing  into  beauty,  'bar 
spelling,  nobody  writes  a  better 
letter  man  Jack :  witness  the  invi- 
tations lie  constantly  sends  me  to 
dine  at  mess.' 

*  That  was  exactly  the  difficulty/ 
said  our  good-humoured  friend,  not 
the  least  affronted  at  our  strictures 
upon  his  capabilities.  '  If  I  had  had 
the  advantage  of  a  j^ood  education, 
like  that  young  bruiser  in  the  next 
room;  if  I  could  play  whist  and 
billiards  like  Digby,  or  sketch  gothic 
arches,  and  string  rhymes  to  a  grass- 
hopper, like  yourself,  Hillingdon, 
I  snould  not  be  afraid  of  any  amount 
of  learning  in  a  lady — no,  not  even 
if  she  was  to  write  a  book!  But 
these  are  not  my  accomplishments, 
and  except  that  1  cut  out  all  the  pat- 
terns for  my  own  coats,  and  know 
how  to  put  four  horses  together,  I 
think,  in  other  respects,  I  can  hardly 
call  myself  exactly  clever.  Well,  1 
soon  found  that  Miss  Groldthred 
admired  my  mustachoes,  did  not  ob- 
ject  to  my  society,  and  rather  pre- 
ferred dancing  with  me  to  being 
whisked  about  by  any  of  her  other 
danglers — by  the  way,  the  Bath 
swells  are  wretchedly  bad  goers — 
but  stiU  we  never  got  any  fulher ; 
it  was  evident  she  bad  not  made  up 
her  mind  as  to  whether  I  was  clever, 
and  if  I  could  but  establish  that 
point,  I  saw  my  way  clearly.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  up 
some  particular  line,  and  the  less 
she  knew  about  the  subject  in  which 
I  was  to  appear  a  proficient,  the 
better  my  chance  of  success.  I 
thought  of  botany,  conchology, 
monu  philo66i>hy,  the  latter,  I  be- 
lieve, very  easily  acquired,  but  un- 
fortunately Clemm^  had  a  smatter- 
ing  of  all  these  sciences,  tiU  in  a 
lucky  moment  I  hit  upon  politics, 
and  that  was  the  very  thing — ladies 
never  understand  politics — and  I 
became  forthwith  an  embryo  states- 
man. Like  all  fellows  who  live  much 
in  society  I  know  most  of  the  lead- 
ing men  pretty  intimately,  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  an  effect  the  fami- 
liar mention  of  such  men's  names, 
and  an  anecdote  or  two  of  their  pri- 
vate lives  and  personal  histories 
wiH  have  with  people  who  are  n«t  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Many  of  such  little 
bits  of  gossip  I  had  of  course  at  my 
fingers'  ends,  whilst  on  aU  the  great 
questions  I  preserved  a  discreet  and 


ominous  silence.  If  I  was  induced  to 
give  an  opinion  it  was  deUvered 
oracularly,  and  invariably  wound  up 
with  the  expression  of  my  conviction 
that  we  were  '  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
crisis.'  When  a  man  is  so  prophe- 
tically solemn  as  that,  it  would  ap- 
pear almost  profane  to  cross-ex- 
amine him,  and  'the  great  crisis' 
bore  me  triumphantly  through  many 
a  tough  and  tutgled  arguZnt.  It 
succeeded  admirably.  CTemmy,onee 
under  the  impression  that  I  was  fit 
to  be  prime  minister  of  England, 
became  sufficiently  attached  to  me 
to  give  herself,  her  hand,  and  all  her 
worldly  goods  to  the  penniless 
younger  brother,  whose  only  fortune 
was  ms  future  position  in  the  senate; 
whilst  the  alderman  swears  by  me, 
as  a  man  of  sense  and  discretion, 
with  great  mental  powers,  veiled  un- 
der a  placid  exterior. 

'A  far-seeing  young  man,  that 
Captain  Lavish,  he  has  been  heard 
to  say,  '  of  a  deep-thinking  and  re- 
flective turn  of  mmd ;  none  of  your 
talkers,  sir,  but  a  man  who  listens  to 
reason ;  not  brilliant,  but  sound  and 
safe,  and  entirely  to  be  depended 
upon.'  And  witn  this  satisiactoiy 
conclusion  to  his  recital.  Jack  threw 
away  the  end  of  his  cigar,  arranged 
his  hat  and  neckcloth  in  the  Kla8s,and 
took  himself  off,  for  what  be  called 
afternoon  parade,  to  attend  upon  his 
ladye-love. 

'  JPoor  Jack,'  said  Hillingdon,  as 
the  door  closed  upon  our  good-hu- 
moured Benedict.  'Now,  do  you 
not  consider,  Digby,  that  he  has  sold 
himself  P  It  is  quite  impossible  that 
a  man  who  has  lived,  as  he  has, 
amongst  tho  highest  bom  and  fairest 
of  the  land,  can  care  for  this  vul^ 
city  heiress  to  whom  he  is  to  be  tied 
for  life,  in  one  short  fortnight  from 
this  time.' 

'  Probably  not,'  said  I.  •  But  what 
would  you  havo  him  do?  Lavish 
has  nothing  in  this  world  but  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  debt,  and  had 
he  not  married  a  woman  with  mo- 
ney, a  very  few  weeks  would  have 
seen  our  uiend  outlawed,  insolvent, 
and  in  all  probability  imprisoned.' 

'  And  what  of  that  P'  rejoined  Hil- 
lingdon, with  glowing  cbeek,  and 
sparkling  eye.  'What  if  he  were? 
A  thousand  times  better  to  lin|^r 
out  one's  life,  even  in  the  constraint 
and  wretdxedness  of  a  debtor's  cell. 
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tlian  to  endure  the  gaUing  misery, 
the  eternal  slavery  of  a  marriage  for 
money.  Day  af^  day,  year  after 
year,  never  to  be  free  from  the  op- 
pressive presence  of  the  loathed  ob- 
ject— ana  loathe  her  I  should,  how- 
ever undeservedly,  had  I  married 
her  on  such  terms,  and  for  such  a 
cause.  Like  the  dead  corpse  chained 
to  the  living  man,  so  would  her  pre- 
sence blunt  my  energies,  and  dull 
my  faculties,  conscious  but  of  the 
load  which  imceasingly  oppressed 
them.  And  supposing  he  should 
love  another,'  added  the  enthusiast, 
whilst  his  eye  dilated  with  an  ex- 
pression which  in  these  moments  of 
excitement  had  often  given  me  pain- 
ful forebodings.  '  Supposing  two 
spirits  should  be  doomed  to  misery 
by  this  accursed  cravine  for  luxury 
and  wealth,  because  we  one — ^the 
man — ^Uiat  should  be  the  most  vi- 
gorous and  self-denying  of  the  two, 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  wear- 
ing out  a  few  more  short  years  in 
the  career  of  frivolity  to  which  he 
has  accustomed  himself,  till  the 
silken  fetters  have  grown  strong  and 
heavy  as  an  iron  diain.  What  an 
unnatural  state  has  this  world  ar- 
rived at,  when  such  unholy  alliances 
are  made  every  dav,  and  called,  for- 
sooth, marriages  of  necessity — when 
half  the  men  we  know  are  driven, 
by  their  previous  habits  and  the 
false  position  in  which  they  find 
themselves  placed,  to  close  what  I 
must  of  necessity  call  a  career  of 
dishonesty,  by  such  a  crowning  dis- 
grace as  the  deliberate  prostitution 
of  the  heart.  You  know  my  con- 
viction of  the  eternity  of  marriages. 
Tou  know  my  belief  in  the  commu- 
nion we  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
hold  with  the  other  world,  and  it 
will  not  surprise  you,  Digby,  to  hear 
me  declare,  that  rather  than  be 
guilty  of  the  baseness  which  Lavish 
IS  about  to  commit,  and  of  which  he 
and  the  men  amongst  whom  we  live 
think  so  lightly,  i  would  beg  my 
bread  barefoot  from  door  to  door. 
Bather  than  be  faithless  in  word  or 
deed  to  my  spirit-love,  I  would  seek 
her  in  those  regions  to  which  my  own 
death  alone  could  give  me  access.' 

As  Hillingdon  ceased,  his  wasted 
features  glowing  with  the  energy 
of  his  feehngs,  and  his  form  dilating 
as  he  touched  upon  the  subject  <? 
deatli — ^a  subject  which  to  "^t"  al- 
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ways  appeared  fraught  with  interest 
ana  excitement,  not  unmingled  with 
triumph,  I  coidd  not  help  acknow- 
ledging to  myself  the  truth  of  the 
wefi-known  line. 

Great  wits  to  madness  offcen  are  allied, 

as  I  reflected  that  the  sentiments 
thus  expressed  by  my  gifted  friend, 
would,  Dy  the  mass  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  the  every-day  denizens  of 
this  practical  world,  be  considered 
but  as  the  ^workings  of  an  over- 
excited imagination,  the  vagaries  of 
a  diseased  mind. 

Like  Hamlet,  poor  Hillingdon  was 
one  whose  nobility  of  sentiment,  and 
acuteness  €i  feehngs,  ill  fitted  him 
to  mingle  with  beings  formed  of 
grosser  clay.  The  id^  was  to  him 
what  the  real  is  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  and  such  a  temperament,  un- 
directed by  the  mild  and  steady 
light  of  true  religion,  unschooled  in 
the  harsh  but  wholesome  training  of 
necessity,  was  but  too  prone  to  lose 
itself  in  the  dreamy  phantasies  and 
vague  conceptions  of  mysticism  and 
8up2*8tition. 

W  ith  varied  talents  of  no  common 
order,  with  a  memory  enriched  with 
all  of  good  and  great  that  histoiy 
has  emolazoned  on  her  undying  page 
for  the  guidance  and  the  emaiTti^n 
of  unborn  ages,  with  a  gaUant  heart 
that  danger  or  difficulty  might 
strive  in  vain  to  daunt  or  over- 
come, and  nerves  which,  though 
cased  in  no  iron  frame,  were  yet  not 
to  be  shaken  by  the  direst  catas- 
trophe, I  could  not  help  thinking, 
when  Hillingdon  left  my  rooms  that 
morning,  what  materials  for  a  hero 
were  in  him,  spoilt  and  wasted  by 
the  accidental  preponderance  of  a 
too  susceptible  imagination.  Poor 
Hillingdon!  how  few  amongst  the 
associates  who  were  charmed  by  his 
manners  and  delighted  with  his 
wit,  to  whom  he  was  but  the  plea- 
sant acquisition,  the  jovial  com- 
panion—now few  knew  aught  of  his 
character,  beyond  his  every-day 
power  of  makmg  himself  agreeable, 
or  troubled  themselves  to  look  below 
that  polished  surface,  and  calm,  self- 
possessed  exterior?  I  believe  none 
t:new  him  as  well  as  I  did :  to  none 
had  he  opened  his  heart  so  freely,  or 
disclosed  his  sentiments  so  entirely, 
as  to  myself;  and  none,  despite  me 
difference  of  our  characters,  the  di« 
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xeotly  opposite  views  tluit  we  eater- 
tamed  npon  many  impcfftant  sab- 
iects,  coiud  admire  him  more  or  love 
him  half  so  well ;  and  yet,  although 
not  generally  given  to  forebodings 
of  enl,  I  always  felt  conscious  that 
I  valned  his  society  as  a  thing  of 


whiohl  should  too  soonbedeprired. 
Gdiere  was  a  melancholy  chann  in 
our  intimacy,  enhanced  dt  the  pie- 
sentiment  that  it  wonla  not  iiit 
long,  although  I  was  in  merer  spsnd 
the  antidpation  of  its  too  hoinble 
condnsion. 


Chaptbb  XIV. 

JJT  UlTLOOKED  FOB  AOQTTAINTAjrOB — h,  SOCIAL  nonnEB  FABTT-— THE  mSTQBT  01  A 
'DANBBDBl' — ^AH  INDSFSHDm  STUIBTBB — TBBAIBICAL  ETmCS. 


The  short  days  of  December  were 
now  drawing  to  so  early  a  dose, 
that  it  was  niually  twilight  before  I 
found  myself  dressed  for  the  morn- 
ing, and  sallying  forth  for  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  in  the  Park,  or  an  hour's 
gossip  at  the  Clubs.  One  afternoon, 
as  I  was  wending  my  way  leisurely 
down  to  the  latter  rendezyous  of 
the  '  CTeat  unemployed/  I  was 
stardea  by  iJie  peculiar  carriage  and 
graceful  springy  step  of  a  muffled>up 
female  figure  a  few  yards  in  adyance 
of  me,  whose  gait  and  manner,  as  she 
came  into  the  light  of  one  lamp  after 
another,  (for  the  gas  was  already  on. 
duty,)  appeared  more  and  more  fa- 
miliar to  my  recollection.  Can  it 
be  P  no — 'tis  mipossible  at  this  time 
of  year.  Besides,  she  is  in  Bussia. 
But  there  neyer  was  anything  so 
Idee  Coralie.  And  quickening  my 
pace,  merdy  to  ascertain,  by  look- 
mg  imder  the  dose  little  bonnet, 
that  it  was  noit  the  dancer,  I  found 
myself  seized  by  both  hands,  witJi  a 
most  cordial  and  affectionate  greet- 
ing, which  I  could  hardly  return 
wilJi  sufficient  warmth,  in  my  sur- 
prise at  Madlle.De  Biyolte's  unez- 
fected  appearance  in  Ixmdon  during 
December. 

'  You  will  come  with  me  to  my 
hotd — I  shall  present  you  to  mom 
cotuin — ^you  will  dine  with  us,  man 
cher  Digby — ^I  go  away  in  two 
days,'  exclaimed  the  yoluble  lady, 
whose  delight  at  again  seeing  me 
was  howeyer  suffidently  grat^ing 
to  induce  me  to  accept  her  inyita- 
tion,  and  send  an  excuse  to  old  Bur- 
gonet,  with  whom  I  was  engaged  to 
dine,  on  the  plea  that  I  was  on  duty; 
nor  had  I  cause  to  regret  my  dupli- 
dty  in  thus  throwing  oyer  the  ye- 
nerable  General,  for  at  a  pleasanter 
party  than  discussed  a  perfect  little 
dinner  at  Coralie's  hotel,  I  haye 
seldom  had  the  luck  to  be  present. 
There  was  ^o   one  but   the  fair 


dancer,  her  cousin,  and  mjidf. 
But  the  way  we  discussed  by-gone 
jests,  new  scandal  and  M  times  (of 
last  season),  wcndd  haye  fanushed 
mirth  and  matter'  for  a  doien  of  the 
regular  dull  banquets  which  single 
men  attend  so  persey erindy  for  their 
sins.  Coralie  nad  an  on-nand  wiy 
of  talriTig  up  and  drocpiog  her 
adorers,  just  as  it  suitea  her  own 
conyenienoe  and  cannoe,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  reterenee  to  their 
indination,  whidi  was  as  wnwming 
aa  it  was  unaccountable,  and  I  nov 
found  myself  on  the  footing  of  in 
old  and  yalued  friend,  but  nciiiaf 
mores  this,  under  existing  dream- 
stances,  jumped  with  my  hmiKmr 
Hax  better  than  affecting  a  regard  I 
did  not  fee^  and  put  me  completely 
at  my  ease  in  the  society  of  my  o- 
devant  flame. 

Mon  cousin  was  a  delightful  fel- 
low, and  whateyer  might  haye  been 
his  real  relationship,  acted  the  vtft 
of  ekaperon  and  collateral  to  aanu- 
ration.  He  waa  oomMcted  in  some 
way  with  the  opera  at  St.  Pcteis- 
burg,  and  his  anecdotes  of  that 
highly-fayoured  institution,  and  ito 
iUustriooa  patron,  were^  as  may  be 
supposed,  ndther  tame  nor  unk- 
teresting.  He  waa  a  thorosgh 
f^rendiman,  and  entered  into  ereiy* 
thing  with  a  spirit  and  j^^"^'^^ 
only  possessed  by  that  mercnnsl 
nation.  We  dined,  we  talked,  «e 
laughed,  we  made  the  most  of  the 
present,  for  my  two  oompaaio^ 
were  to  return  almost  immedi- 
ately to  Bnssia,  and  London,  w- 
ally  yoted  so  tritte^  was  dehghtinl 
in  comparison  as  bdng  so  much 
nearer  Ptaris.  We  sent  for  » 
box  at  the  Prendi  play,  .▼•J'^jf* 
deed  the  audience  and  quizsed  the 
n^ormers.  We  retnmed  to  the 
hotel  to  supper,  where  we  again  eat, 
drank,  laughed,  and  talked  as 
though  dinner  was  oampktdy  m> 
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gotten ;  and  towasda  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  after  Coralie  had  re- 
tired, mon  eoutin,  whether  or  not 
instrncted  to  that  effect  I  cannot 
tell,  disclosed  to  me  oyer  a  ciearthe 
erentfrd  career  and  singular  history 
of  the  famous  dancer.  Cloralie's  mo- 
ther, it  iqppears,  was  a  Spaniard  by 
birth,  married  to  an  English  officer, 
of  whom  she  was  firanti(»lly  jealous. 
Haying  reason  to  suppose  tnat  her 
hnsbsnd  was  more  attentiye  than 
he  shoidd  be  to  a  younger  sister  of 
her  own — for  hers  was  a  family  in 
which  beauty  was  as  hereditanr  as 
the  strtmg  passions  which  made  it 
a  curse— «he  concealed  herself  near 
the  spot  where  thejr  were  aoens- 
tomed  to  meet,  and  without  wailii^ 
for  ocular  demonstration  of  her  sus- 
picions, rushed  upon  the  astonishsd 
pair,  and  stabbed  the  ill-fated  girl  to 
the  heart.    Seport  adds,  that  no» 
thing  but  the  husband's  superior 
strength  saved  him  from  the  same 
fate.    In  any  other  country  but  the 
wild  district  of  Catalonia,  in  which 
this  tragedy  took  place,  justice  must 
have  oyertaken  the  miurderess,  but 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  frontier, 
and  the  exertions  of  her  firiends, 
enabled  her  to  escape  into  France, 
accompanied  by  her  little  girl,  the 
child  of  that  husbuid  whom  she  was 
neyer  to  see  more.    What  added 
to  the  hwror  of  the  story,  my  in- 
formant went  on  to  state,  was  the 
fact  that  the  husbaiftd  was  passion- 
ately attached  to  his  wife,  whose 
jealousy  was  totally  unfounded,  and 
caused  W  the  Mendlf  interest  taken 
by  the  Englishman  m  a  loye  affair, 
concerning  which,  his  unnroteeted 
sister-in-law  sou^^  his  aoyiee  and 
assistance.   My  mformant,  howeyer, 
knew  but  little  more  of  the  fierce 
donna's   antecedents,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her  person  and  dba- 
raeter  onljr  dated  mnn  her  second 
marna^  with  Monsieur  De  Biyohe, 
a  relation,  as  he  said,  of  his  own. 
Friendless  and  unprotected  in  the 
Frendi  capital,  neyer  expecting  to 
hear   more  of  her   outraged  and 
indignant  husband,  bearing  along 
with  her  the  heayy  curse  of  Cain 
at  her  heart,  the  Spamard  was  too 
glad  to  avail  herself  of  a  legiti- 
mate protector,  under  whose  roof 
she  nught  shelter  her  own  head 
and  that  of  her  friendless  little  girL 
De  Biyolte  took  a  great  fancy  to 


the  child,  who  went  by  Ins  own 
name,  and  whose  fascinating  man- 
ners and  infantine  beauty  were 
not  lost  upon  her  old  8tep-&ther,  as 
being  a  Frenchman  he  was  of 
course  a  man  of  taste. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Httle  Coralie 
that  she  thus  wound  herself  round 
his  heart,  for  a  very  short  period 
deprived  her  of  a  mother,  amongst 
whose  faults,  many  and  great  as  they 
were,  want  of  affection  could  not  l>e 
numbered.    After  the  death  of  his 
Spanish  wife,  old  De  Kivolte  ap- 
peared more  than  ever  wrapped  up 
m  her  daughter,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages of  masters  and  education  which 
Paris  could  boast  were  lavished  upon 
the  graceful  and  charming  little  girl. 
As  she  grew  up,  the  faultless  sym- 
metty  en  her  form,  the  wondrous 
ease  and  smoothness  of  her  motions, 
made  it  Kppareat  that  she  had  but 
to  go  upon  the  stage  to  become  the 
first  dancer  in  the  first  dancing  city 
of  the  world.    De  Bivolte,  however, 
who  had  himself  been  concerned  in 
theatrical  pursuits,  would  not  hear 
of  such  an  arranj^ement,  and  had  he 
liyed,  and  his  anairs  remained  pros- 
perous, Coralie  might  have  gained  a 
comfortable  and  respectame  esta- 
blishment in  exchange  for  a  brilliant 
though  not  unspotted  fame,  whilst 
the  opera  would  nave  lost  a  sylphide 
airy  as   the   creation  of  a  poet's 
dream — glorious  asthe  brightest  con- 
centiom  m  the  painter's  brain.    But 
ola  De  Siyohe  was  a  politician  and  a 
gourmand,  pursuits  wnich,  separately 
maybe  considered  apt  to  Morten  life, 
but,  when  united  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, are  so  antagonistic  in  their 
tendencies  as  speeduy  to  undermine 
the  most  robust  constitution.    The 
repose  absolutely  essential  to  health 
after  a  gastronomic  triumph  of  sey en 
courses  and  a  dessert,  bemg  broken 
in  upon  by  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence that  he  was  in  a  list  of  '  pro- 
scribed' for  conspiracy  against  the  ' 
government,  produced  an  attack  of 
apo^exy ,  which  carried  off  the  well- 
fed  ItepubHcan  in  six  hours,  leaving 
his  afiairs  in  a  state  of  oonfrision, 
which    imposed  upon   his   young 
heiress  the   absolute   necessity  of 
doing  something  for  her  Hyehhood. 
Andnere  it  was  that  the  proud  inde- 
pendence and  hereditanr  spirit  of 
the  Anglo-Spanish  maiden  showed 
themselyes  undamped  by  i^e  dis- 
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heartenine  poBition  of  an  unpro- 
tected girl  of  seventeen.  Alone  she 
stood,  uiat  young,  slight  thing,  ex- 
posed to  danger  and  temptation,  an- 
noyance and  importunity  of  every 
description;  alone,  but  *  firm  as  the 
rock  of  the  ocean,  which  stems  a 
thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore,' 
and  from  the  rebuff  with  which  she 
discomfited  a  presuming  dandv,  to 
the  bargain  which  she  made  wiui  an 
exacting  manager,  she  proved  herself 
capable  of  confronting  all  the  ills  and 
perils  of  her  position  with  no  assist- 
ance save  her  own  high  courage  and 
ready  wit.  Enough  had  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  old  De  Bivolte's 
property  to  furnish  a  competence, 
which  relieved  her  from  the  fear  of 
actual  starvation,  and  this  gave  her 
confidence  to  reftise  the  first  very 
insufficient  ofiers  which  were  ma& 
to  tempt  her  appearance  on  the 
stage.  The  self-relying  girl  stood 
out  firmly  until  a  liberal  and  ade- 
quate remuneration  was  proposed, 
and  then  with  a  proud  step  and  un- 
daunted brow  made  her  first  appear- 
ance before  those  footlights  that 
have  witnessed  the  dSbui  of  so  many 
a  quailing  heart.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  first  appearance  was 
a  triumph — ^nay,  an  absolute  yUrevr. 
The  good  Parisians,  albeit  critical 
and  discriminating  in  their  percep- 
tions, do  not  give  their  approbation 
by  halves,  and  the  new  danseuee,  De 
Kivolte,  was  in  every  one*s  mouth. 
She  was  chartnafUe — she  was  mag' 
nifique — she  was  a  gSnie  colossalr-- 
she  was  everything  to  which  a  par 
exemple  could  be  added;,  and  wailst 
print  shops  teemed  with  her  .like- 
ness, and  itinerant  statuaries  stag- 
gered under  her  ima^ge,  the  ladies 
clad  themselves  inflowing  toilettes  De 
Mivolte,  and  the  dandies  courted 
strangulation  in  gorgeous  cravattes 
h  la  daralie.  Like  Byron,  she  lite- 
rally '  woke  one  mormng  and  found 
herself  famous;'  nor  £d  the  re- 
putation which  she  had  acquired 
as  a  dancer  suffer  any  diminution 
amongst  those  circles  of  clever  peo- 
ple to  which  she  immediately  found 
herself  admitted,  from  that  lack  of 
intellect  which  is  too  often  concealed 
hy  so  faultless  a  form.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  whose  eyes  had  already 
been  dazzled  by  the  hounding  '  Syl- 
phide,'  soon  found  their  hearts  in 
oanger  of  being  captivated  by  the 


fascinating  countenance,  and  their 
imaginations  enthralled  by  thespark- 
ling  wit  of  the  famous  Coralie;  and 
many  a  good  offer  of  marriage  was 
refused,  many  a  splendid  proposal 
scouted  by  her  whom  all  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other. in  stHving  to 
win  and  wear.  Her  ener|;etio  reply- 
to  an  over-pressing  smtor,  who 
suffered  his  ardour  somewhat  to 
outstep  his  delicacy,  will  lon|i^  be 
remembered  by  those  who  witnessed 
the  insult  and  its  summary  chastise- 
ment. Snatehing  a  heavy  riding- 
whip  from  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
companions,  she  struck  her  perae- 
cutor  a  blow  across  the  face  which 
raised  a  wheal  that  snowy  arm  could 
hardly  have  been  supposed  capable 
of  in&cting,  and  drawing  her  stately 
fonn  to  its  utmost  height,  whilst  her 
nostril  dilated  with  rary,  and  her 
eye  flashed  with  Aire,  she  shook  the 
weapon  in  his  face,  as  if  threatening 
a  repetition  of  the  punishment^  and 
thus  addressed  him: — 

'  You  think,  because  I  am  a  girl* 
and  unprotected,  that  you  are  safe ; 
but  repeat  this  insult  if  you  dare, 
and  I  will  show  you  that  a  Spanish 
lady  needs  no  champion  but  her 
own  courage!  I  will  summon  you 
to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  ten  paces 
with  the  pistol,  and  should  you  re* 
fuse  to  meet  me,  I  will  post  you  in 
society  and  at  your  clubs  as  a  bully, 
a  coward,,  and  a  dishonoured  man !' 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  ad- 
vances henceforth  made  to  Madlle. 
De  Bivolte  were  couched  in  the  most 
cautious  language,  and  carried  on  in 
the  most  decorous  manner.  Kever- 
theless,  fence  her  in  as  you  will,  the 
bee  must  hum  his  love-tale  to  the 
rose, .  and  the  more  fragrant  the 
flower,  the  greater  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  its  insect  admirers.  Coralie 
was  but  a  woman  after  ail — a  f^allant 
and  high-spirited  woman  certamly — 
but  stul  like  the  rest  of  her  sex, '  to 
be  wooed,'  and,  consequently,  'to 
be  won.'  There  was  a  handsome 
YOung  French  officer  to  whom  she 
became  attached,  and  to  whom  re- 
port, more  charitable  than  its  wont, 
affirms  she  was  married.  The  gal- 
lant mUitaire,  however,  had  served 
in  Algeria^  and  perhiq[^s  borrowed 
from  ms  Moslem  toea  some  of  their 
more  hberal  ideas  with  r^ard  to  a 
plurali^  of  help-mates.  However 
that  xxiight  he,  he  had  one  wife  at 
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least  living  when  Conlie  bestowed 
her  hand  npon  him,  and  the  disco- 
very of  his  perfidy  created  a  total 
chimge  in  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  high-minded  and  de- 
luded girl.  HiUierto  she  had  been 
pure  and  irreproachable,  now  she 
became  reckless  and  imprudent. 
She  left  him  immediately,  but, 
alas !  it  was  with  another,  and  irom 
that  time,  though  generally  more 
'  sinned  aeainst  than  sinning,'  the 
imcharitabie  construction  which  the 
world  placed  upon  her  actions  was 
not  wholly  without  foundation. 

A  perfectly  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, however,  though  doubtless  a 
most  desirable  addition,  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  theatrical  reputa- 
tion, and  in  most  of  the  European 
capitals  the  name  of  *  De  Bivolte* 
was  as  familiar  as  that  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign.  In  Paris,  I  have  al- 
ready said,  she  created  an  absolute 
delirium  of  admiration.  At  Vienna, 
the  phlegmatic  Austrians  simmered 
up  into  enthusiasm  when  the  very 
airs  were  played  to  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  harmonize  her  grace- 
ful gestures.  At  Berlin,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  receive  ner  that 
suggested  the  idea  of  some  ancient 
Soman  con<|ueror  returning  from 
the  subjugation  of  an  empire,  rather 
than  the  arrival  of  a  good-looking 
young  woman,  whose  chief  merit 
lay  in  the  twinkling  rapidity  of  her 
footsteps.  And  at  St.  Petersburg, 
not  only  did  a  deluge  of  gold  pour 
itself  unceasingly  into  the  up  of  this 
modem  Danae,  but  the  iforthem 
thunderer  sent  her  his  own  auto- 
cratic portrait,  valuable  from  its 
accurate  representation  of  his  hand- 
some and  colossal  person,  and  not 
deteriorated  by  a  costly  setting  of 
diamonds,  each  sparkling  gem  of 
which  might  have  bought  me  ran- 
som of  a  thousand  serfs.  In  Lon- 
don, we  rather  flatter  ourselves,  we 
are  not  behind  our  neighbours  in 
adoration  for  anything  which  they 
have  already  stamped  with  their 
Continental  taste ;  and  the  harvest 
reaped  by  Coralie  in  our  murky 
atmosphere  was,  as  usual,  enormous, 
in  proportion  to  her  being  what  we 
call  '  tne  fashion,'  an  idol  to  whom 
we  bow  even  more  obsequiously 
than  to  Mammon, — nay,  to  whom 
on  occasion  we  hesitate  not  to  sacri- 
fice ^together  the  latter  divinity. 


Pit,  boxes,  stalls,  and  gallery,  all 
were  crowded  to  overflowing  on  a 
'  De  E.ivolte  nieht ;'  and  the  occu* 
pants  of  all  ana  each  seemed,  like 
Briareus,  to  have  a  himdred  hands 
a-piece  with  which  to  prolong  their 
welcome.  The  slove-trade  in  Paris 
received  unheard  of  stimulus,  and 
Houbigant  realized  a  fortune  by  the 
unwonted  wear  and  tear  of  white 
kid,  consequent  upon  such  rapturous 
applause.  Ladies  stayed  out  the 
ballet,  and  declared  her  dancing  was 
perfectly  quiet  and  decorous,  though 
*  how  any  one  could  call  her  pretfy, 
they  could  not  understand  ;*  whilst 
dandies  of  all  ages,  peers,  commoners, 
soldiers,  statesmen,  and  idlers, 
voted  her  *  perfection.'  St.  Heliers 
himself,  the  man  for  whom  nothing 
had  ever  yet  been  good  enough,  who 
sneered  independently  at  the  idols 
set  up  by  lus  fellow-creatures,  and 
disposed  of  a  character  for  talent  by 
a  sinffle  bon-mot — St.  Heliers  was  at 
her  ^t ;  and  such  was  the  position 
of  Coralie  De  Bivolte  when  I  first 
met  her  in  that  eventful  thunder- 
shower  at  Bichmond,  which  ripened 
our  acquaintance  into  an  intimacy 
delighuuL  as  daujgerous;  and  sucn 
was  the  history,  given  by  her  cousin, 
of  the  career  of  this  European  cele- 
brity ;  but  it  was  only  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  lady  the  following 
momins  that  I  learned  how  this 
flattered,  courted,  and  distmguished 
paragon  was  herself  a  victim  to  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  a  prey  to 
constant  anxiety  and  terror,  from 
causes  arising  in  her  own  incon- 
siderate misconduct.  She  sent  for 
me  before  she  again  departed  for 
Bussia,  and  it  was  evident  to  me, 
that  with  the  inconsistency  of  her 
sex,  she  was  now  anxious  to  resume 
those  relations  between  us  which  the 
day  before  she  had  given  me  to  un- 
derstand by  her  manner  were  no 
longer  to  exist.  I  was  not,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  gratify  this  craving 
for  admiration,  and  we  parted  with, 
perhaps,  hardly  so  much  cordiality 
as  we  had  met,  although  not  imtil 
dbe  had  explained  to  me  the  mys* 
tery  which  I  had  never  yet  unra- 
velled, of  the  attack  made  upon  my 
person  by  the  dark-looking  stranger 
at  the  door  of  the  Opera-house,  when 
hniK^ing  her  to  her  carriage. 

I  win  give  her  account  as  nearly 
as  possilne  in  her  own  words,  only 
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emitting  the  broken  English,  and 
nmnerous  Prench  expletives  in  which 
her  tale  was  clothed. 

'You  hare  a  right,  my  dear  Digby,' 
fihe  began,  in  those  well-known  cap- 
Idyating  tones — '  yon  have  a  right 
to  an  explanation  of  a  matter  which 
neariy  cost  yon  your  life,  and  which 
has  been  to  me  an  nnceasing  source 
of  anxiety  aud  regret.  You  must 
know,  then,  that  when  a  foolish 
girl,  in  fact,  not  very  long  after 
my  first  appearance  on  the  stage, 
I  was  induced  to  marry  a  French 
officer,  whom,  in  my  ignorance,  T 
loved  with  all  the  freshness  and  de« 
votion  of  eighteen.  Bejecting  each 
splendid  o£Sr  made  by  nobler  and 
wealthier  admirers,  I  bestowed  upon 
the  young  soldier  all  I  had  to  give, 
my  talents,  my  fame,  and,  above  all, 
my  true  and  untainted  heart.  Con- 
ceive my  feelings  when  I  discovered 
I  was  deceived  and  ruined.  The  in- 
famous traitor  had  another  wife 
livii^,  and  this  was  my  reward  for 
all  X  had  sacrificed  on  his  behalf. 
My  Spanish  blood  was  roused,  and 
revenge  was  the  feeling  uppermost 
in  my  breast.  I  could  have  stabbed 
him  as  he  lay  sleeping  by  my  side, 
but  I  bethou£[ht  me  of  a  course  that 
would  wouna  him  more  keenly  than 
Gould  any  bodily  iojury,  and  I  fortiii- 
with  bent  all  my  energies  to  the  task 
I  had  proposea  myself.  He  shall 
love  me,  thought  t,  love  me  to  dis- 
tra^on,  and  when  his  whole  soul 
and  being  are  wrapped  up  in  me, 
I  will  leave  him!  leave  him  for 
another,  and  force  him  to  drink  the 
bitter  cup  that  hehasso treacherously 
caused  me  to  drain.  This  was  re- 
venge—and  for  weeks  and  months, 
by  alternate  kindness  and  coquetry, 
now  worldng'  upon  his  afiectiona, 
now  exciting  his  jealousy,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  miudne  tmit  man  my  slave. 
A  mischievous  lesson  which  I  have 
never  since  forgotten.  Yes,  Bigby, 
I  had  my  foot  upon  his  neck,  he 
haunted  me  like  my  shadow ;  he  grew 
thin,  haggard,  and  restless;  neg- 
lected, nay,  ill-treated  his  previous 
and  lawful  wife,  and  became  day  by 
day  more  iufiituated  in  his  adoration 
for  myself.  At  times  I  could  hardly 
bear  it — at  times  I  longed  to  love  him 
as  before,  and  oh,  what  a  happiness 
that  had  been ;  but  when  dicL  a  be- 
trayed woman  ever  forego  her  re- 
venge? At  last^  he  proposed  to  me  a 


scheme  by  which  he  was  to  invalidate 
his  previous  marriage,  and  make  me 
aU  his  own.  My  tme  was  come.  I 
listened  in  a£fected  raptures,  I  pot 
my  arms  round  his  neck,  and  whis- 
pered words  of  love  into  lus  ear,  such 
as  he  had  never  yet  heard  from  my 
lips.  He  puiied  firom  me  in  a  state 
ot  intoxicated,  almost  delirious  h^ 
piness.  That  night  I  left  him,  wim 
the  only  man  in  Europe  for  whooi 
he  entertained  a  feelingof  jealousy— 
a  Mend  and  companion,  who,  in  all 
the  sports  and  trifles  of  youth  was 
ever  nis  rival,  and  by  wliom,  I  had 
heard  him  say  a  thousand  times,  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  surpassed. 
I  never  saw  him  again:  They  tell  me 
he  is  shut  up  in  a  mad-house  near 
Paris,  that  his  beantiful  hair  is 
shaved,  and  he  is  confined  with 
fetters  of  iron.  I  think  my  revenee 
is  complete.  But  mark  the  ponisa* 
ment  which  followed.  In  an  eril 
hour,  wrought  upon  by  his  aiga- 
ments  and  confused  by  hm  sopiuBtry, 
I  consented  to  go  through  the  forms 
of  wedlock  with  Sarmento— for  that 
was  the  name  of  him  whom  I  had 
rendered  the  weapon  of  my  hate— I 
consented  to  marry  the  man  whcan 
in  the  world  I  most  loathed,  only 
stipulating  that  I  should  continue  to 
bear  my  own  name  on  the  stage,  and 
follow  me  profession  in  which  I  was 
acquiring  wealth  and  reputation. 
Sarmento  was  totally  unprmcipled, 
and  a  rambler;  the  latter  request  he 
cordiafly  aereed  to,  as  a  means  of 
fumishmg  nim  with  money  for  the 
gaming-table,  nor  could  he  well  deny 
me  the  former — and  I  pursued  my 
lucrative  career  still  known  to  the 
world  as  Madlle.  De  Eivolte.  Bat 
my  impatient  spirit  could  not  IcDjS 
bear  the  constraint  of  Sarmento's 
presence,  his  jealous  supervisicm  and 
rough  ungovernable  temper.  I  pro- 
cured an  engagement  at  Berlin,  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  and  left  himt 
Tilt  Airing  arrangements  to  pay  him  a 
certain  annui^  as  long  as  I  should 
be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  of 
his  presence.  This,  for  a  time, 
answered  admirably,  and  for  moce 
than  a  twelvemonth  I  heard  nothing 
of  my  detested  husband;  but  a  long 
course  of  ill-luck  at  the  gammg  taUe 
drove  him  to  i^ply  to  me  tor  fresh 
funds,  and  when  tiiese  wplicatioiifl 
became  so  constant  that  I  could  not 
satisfy  them,  he  threatened  to  hvo 
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tHth  me  oontiimaUj,  to  dnr  mj 
moyements,  and  to  daiiu  aS  the 
pnyileges  of  a  husband.  He  is  like- 
wise toitored  by  a  jealoiisy,  that, 
until  his  unprofokea  attacK  upon 
yourself,  I  had  always  considered 
was  affected,  and  he  follows  me  from 
place  to  place,  and  brei^  in  upon 
xne  at  times  and  seasons  the  most 
inconyenient  and  unbearable.  Even 
now  I  haye  travelled  ni^t  and  day 
the  whole  distance  from  St  Peters- 
burg to  obtain  an  interview  with 
my  detested  husband,  and  come,  if 
possible,  to  some  final  arrangement 
for  a  total  separation.  To  obtain 
such  a  release  no  sacrifiGC  would  be 
too  great,  and  I  hare  offered  a  settle- 
ment, which,  although  it  will  im- 
poyerish  my  own  resources  to  a  great 
extent,  is  so  large  that  I  trust  it  will 

ryail  upon  his  cupidity  sudBciently 
induce  him  to  oonsent  neyer  to 
flee  me  more.  I  shall  know  my 
&te  before  this  time  to-mrarow, 
when  I  start  for  the  north,  and 
should  we  neyer  chance  to  meet 
again,  think  of  me,  my  dear  Digby, 
as  one  who,  with  every  earnest  de- 
sire to  do  right,  has  through  life 
been  driven,  by  tilie  force  of  circum- 
stances, into  a  course  of  fedings  and 
actions,  which  those  alone  who  have 
resisted  temptations  like  mine,  have 
a  right  to  condemn.' 

8uch»  as  nearly  as  possible,  was 
the  account  given  me  by  Coralie  of 
her  ill-fated  marriage,  and  such  was 
the  explanation  of  ue  ominous-look- 
ing ruffian  by  whom  I  had  been 


attacked,  and  whom  I  had  after* 
wards  seen  run  through  in  the 
fencing-BchooL  'Noc  could  I  help 
wondering  that  such  a  bein^  as  tiie 
bright  and  graceful  Corahe  could 
ever  be  previuled  on  to  link  her  fate 
with  that  dark,  forbidding  man, 
whose  appearance  alone  argued  him 
capable  of  committing  any  crime, 
and  whose  depraved  and  reckless 
habits  were  oonoealed  beneath  no 
oomely  form,  no  smooth  and  po- 
lished exterior.  The  heart  of  wo- 
man is  indeed  a  wondrous  mjstery, 
a  labyrinth,  the  due  to  which  the 
wisest  of  mankind  have  sought  in 
vain,  and  of  which  we  may  truly 
say,  that— 

ITools  nuih  in  ^ere  angels  fear  to  tread; 

for  do  we  not  see,  every  day,  the 
wise,  the  high-minded,  the  virtuous, 
and  the  brave,  supplanted  by  ^udy 
fools  or  profli^^ate  coxcombs  m  the 
Braces  ofthat  moomprdiensible  sexP 
How  easy  is  it  to  moralize  upon  ge- 
neral principles,  or  individual  cases ; 
how  difficult  to  apply  either  the  one 
or  the  other  to  our  own  conduct,  or 
our  own  character. 

Coralie  went  back  to  Bussia,  and 
I  remained  in  London  to  pursue, 
under  accumulating  difficulties,  the 
ever-fleeting  pursmt  after  Pleasure, 
which,  like  tne  summer  butterfly, 
that  lures  the  eager  urchin  from 
lawn  to  lawn  and  field  to  field,  is 
still  just  beyond  the  grasp,  still  in 
that  immedmte  Future  which  never 
becomes  the  Present. 


HISTOEY  OF  THE  HUNGAEIAIf  WAE. 


Ws  earnestly  hope  that  before  long  some  aoihentio  histoiy  of  the  political  course  of 
the  Hungarian  insurrection  will  be  published  by  those  best  acquainted  with  its  tme 
character.— n«  Times,  October  17, 1851. 


Chiptss  IX. 


fllHE  struggle  was  in  its  last  stage; 
•^  still  its  oiMnsion  remained  doiwt- 
fuL  The  €h>vemor*s  wealmess  and 
€rorgey*s  treacheiy  had  cost  the 
countnr  much  time,  much  blood,  and 
aeverai  opportunities ;  the  capitals 
and  tv^-tnirds  of  Hungary  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  armies; 
General  Bem  had  been  dislodged 
from  Transylvania;  the  Austnan 


and  Bussian  troops  pressed  on  all 
sides  upon  Temesvar,  the  centre  of 
the  Hungarian  forces;  and  the  most 
formidable  corps  of  which  the  Go- 
vernor could  still  boast,  was  com- 
manded by  an  officer  who  was  hos- 
tile to  the  cause,  and  who,  for  some 
weeks  past,  had  almost  open^  nego- 
tiated with  the  enemy.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Hungarians  re- 
mained established  in  me  south; 
on  the  Upper  Danube  they  wero 
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still  in  posseBsion  of  the  impreg- 
nable  fortress   of  Komom,    from 
whence  they  threatened  the  Aus- 
trian frontiers,  and  intercepted  all 
communicationB  and  transports  on 
the  river  Danube.    The  counties  in 
the  rear  of  the  Imperial  armies  were 
subjugated,  but  not  pacified.    The 
cruelties  practised  by  the  Austrian 
commander  and  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers, had  but  added  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  hatred  which  the  Mag- 
yars bore  to  their  conquerors ;  they 
nad  not  broken  their  spirit.    A  re- 
verse, a  defeat  in  battle,  an  attempt 
to  retreat,  would  have  been  fatal 
to  Haynau  and  Paskievitsh.     Nor 
was  such  a  reverse  altogether  out 
of   the   question.      The   Magyars 
were  at  bay,    and  for  that  very 
reason   the  more  formidable.    The 
Imperialist  armies  had  been  deci- 
mated by  that  fiery  and  uncompro- 
mising bravery  which   urged  the 
Hussars  and  Honveds  to  fight,  in 
spite  of  the  indolence,  and  to  con- 
quer, notwithstanding  the  bad  gene- 
ralship, and  in  some  instances  the 
malicious  intentions,  of  their  leaders. 
Bem*s   retreat  from   Transylvania 
brought   him    in    connexion    with 
these    troops.    If  he    commanded 
them,  if  their  savage  heroism  were 
directed  by  his  talents  and  experi- 
ence, the  next  battle  might  be  the 
turning  point  of  the  campaign.    Be- 
sides  the  fights,  the  fati^es  and 
the  peculiar   climate  of  Hungary 
had  done  their  worst  among  the 
invaders.    Cholera  and  marsh-fever 
had   thinned  their   ranks;    every 
town  which  they  left  was  a  laza- 
retto ;  every  one  of  their  bivouacs 
was  a  buQal  ground.    The  air  was 
rank  with  disease.  Hesistance  to  the 
plague  was  a  mere  question  of  time, 
for   even   the  strongest    constitu- 
tions were  shaken;  what  bad  air, 
wator,  and  food,  left  undone,  was 
done  b^  terror.  The  Russian  officers 
have   since   confessed  that  a  few 
more  weeks  of  campaigning  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  their  army. 
The  scales  were  still  evenly  balanced. 
Gorgey's  treachery,  indeed,  threat- 
ened to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
fortunes  of  Hungary,  but  his  trea- 
son was  confinea  to  him  and  a  few 
reprobates  of  his  stamp.    The  mass 
ofthe  officers  even  of  his  own  corps 
■  could  not  and  would  not  have  acted 
without  him.  But  treason,  too,  on  a 


grand  scale  was  working  in  fikfonr 
of  Hungary.    The   Triuisylvaiiitti 
Wallachs,  tne  cruel  enemies  of  tlis 
Magyar   race,    and  hitherto    the 
staunchest  allies  of  the  Hahsbuigs, 
were  ready  to  exert  their  savage  ftur 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cause  whidi 
they  had  so  long  combated.    Their 
chief,  Janku,  sent  his  agents  after 
Bem,  asking  for  a  free  pudon  anda 
general's  rank   in  the  Huncariaa 
army,  and  promising  to  attau  the 
Bussian  troops  whidi  occupied  hit 
country.     His  proposals  were  ac- 
cepted, and  he  was  ordered  to  coa* 
duct   the  Wallachian  bands  into 
Hungary  and  support  the  more- 
ments  of  the  national  armies.    The 
bearer  of  this  order  informed  him  of 
the  precarious  condition  of  the  Hun- 
garian armies.    Grdrgey  drawing  the 
Russians  after  him  seemed  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  the  fortress  of  And.    The 
Imperialists  kept  ptossession  of  Te- 
mesvar ;  a  Hungarian  corps  under 
Yecsey  besieged  that  fortress  with 
such  energy  that  its  fall  might  be 
expected   at  any  moment.    Bern- 
binski's  army,  fresh  firom  a  defeat 
at  Szoree,  and  the   troops  whidi 
Bem  conducted  from  Transylvania 
to  Lugos,  were  marching  to  support 
Yecsey  and  take  the  fortress  by 
assatdt.    But  Greneral  Haynau,  at 
the  head  of  the  Imperialist  amy, 
and  supDorted  by  a  Bussian  division 
under  Jraniutine,  was  preparmg  to 
drive  off  Vecsey  and  relieve  the  for- 
tress.    An  important   battle  vis 
likely  to  be  fought  at  Arad;  a  battle 
at  Temesvar  was  almost  a  matter  of 
certainty.    Either  of  these  battles 
would  furnish  some  due  to  the  final 
decision  of  the  war.   The  wily  Wal- 
lachian resolved  to  remain  inactiTe, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  co&« 
querors. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  Hnn* 
garian  chiefs  held  a  council  of  war  at 
liUgos.  The  question  was  whether 
they  should  fight  at  Temesrar  or 
fall  back  upon  Arad,  there  to  effect 
a  junction  with  Grorgey*s  corps,  and 
leanin|r  on  the  fortress  en^ptgethe 
Austrian  and  Bussian  anues  in  a 
grand  and  decisive  battle.  General 
Bem  opposed  the  retreat  to  And. 
He  would  fight  at  Temesvar,  and  at 
onoe.  If  defeated  he  could  fall  back 
upon  Lugos,  and  from  thence  march 
to  Arad.  But  if  the  HungazittB 
gained  the  day,  Gorgey  advanong 
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from  Arad  might  take  the  faeitiye 
AnstrianB  in  the  rear  and  annimlate 
their  army.  The  two  corps  of  Bem 
and  Gorgey  combined  would  then 
torn  ronnd  and  attack  the  Bussians 
nnder  Faskievitah.  And  since  some 
of  the  generals  advocated  an  imme- 
diate retreat  to  Arad,  nnder  the 
plea  that  the  troops  had  been  ne- 
glected by  the  commissariat,  and 
that  they  were  not  in  fighting  con- 
dition from  the  want  of  proper  food 
and  clothing,  General  Bem  declared 
that  hewoSd  not  trouble  the  troops 
much.  The  battle  of  Temesrar  was 
to  be  fought  with  artillery.  He 
enforced  his  will,  and  on  the  eyen- 
ing  of  that  day  the  Hun ^^arian  army 
was  drawn  up  in  battle-hne  at  Besc- 
Kerek,  near  TemesTar.  On  the  fol. 
lowing  day  the  battle  was  fought, 
and,  as  Bem  had  direeted,with  artil- 
ler}r.  The  old  General  took  his 
position  in  the  centre  of  a  battery  of 
12-pounder8,  where  he  superin- 
tended the  cannonade.  After  sereral 
hours  incessant  firing  along  the 
whole  of  the  battle-line,  no  luLyan- 

ae  had  been  gained  on  either  side. 
at  once  the  fire  of  the  Hun^- 
rians  slackened ;  a  slight  confusion 
was  perceptible  along  their  line. 
Adjutants  first,  and  after  them 
general  officers  galloped  to  the  rear 
and  returned  at  a  furious  speed. 
One  battery  and  then  another  ceased 
firing.  Their  cannon  was  not  dis- 
mounted ;  they  had  still  a  full  com- 
plement of  gunners.  They  wanted 
ammunition.  Their  powder  casks 
and  shot-waggons  haa  early  in  the 
morning  been  sent  away  on  the  road 
to  Arad,  and  to  this  day  it  has  never 
been  ascertainedwhich  of  the  general 
officers  who  commanded  the  army 
gave  that  treasonable  and  fatal  order. 
That  man,  whoever  he  w|b,  gained 
the  battle  of  Temesvar  for  the  Aus- 
trians.  Their  artillery  advanced, 
their  cavalry  charged,  and  the  Hun- 
ffarians  retreated  in  the  greatest 
oisorderuponBekas.  General  Bem, 
who  sought  to  rally  their  ranks,  feM 
with  his  horse ;  a  cry  went  abroad 
that  he  had  been  seriously  injured 
by  his  fall.  The  report  reached 
GFenend  Guyon,  who  for  once  seems 
to  have  given  way  to  despair.  He 
wrote  a  totter  to  the  Governor  Kos- 
suth annonndng  the  loss  of  the 
battle  and  Bern's  accident,  in  terma 
of  fatal  brevily.    He  said— 'We 


have  been  beaten :  we  are  making  a 
disorderly  retreat.  Bem  has  broken 
his  arm;  he  can  do  no  more  servioe: 
aU  is  lost!' 

The  Governor  Kossuth  meanwhile 
had  sustained  a  contest  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  in  the  fortress  of  Arad, 
and  he  too  had  been  defeated.  He 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  a  junc- 
tion between  the  two  chief  corps  of 
the  Hungarian  army,  between  the 
troops  which  Bem  and  Dembinski 
led  against  the  Austrians  at  Temes- 
var and  those  which  Qotwbj  had 
just  brought  to  Arad,  ana  which 
were  encamped  in  the  town  and  its 
suburbs.  Since  the  two  corps  were  to 
act  together,  they  would  want  a  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  Grovemor  re- 
solved to  confer  that  poet  upon  Gene- 
ral Bem.  But  the  members  of  his 
cabinet,  and  Gt>rgey,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  their  councils,  insisted 
on  the  appointment  being  cancelled. 
They  declared  that  the  Governor 
was  not  justified  in  determining  the 
important  question  of  the  chief  com- 
mand according  to  his  own  predilec- 
tions or  prejudices,  and  they  ex- 
pressed tne  strongest  doubts  as  to 
his  judgment,  can<£)ur,and  honesty. 
Gorgey  urged  them  on  by  expatiat- 
ing on  Bem's  late  defeats  in  Tran- 
sylvania, and  when  the  Governor 
mentioned  the  Transylvanian  army, 
he  compelled  him  to  confess  that 
after  the  battle  of  Schasburg  the 
existence  of  that  arm^  was,  to  say 
the  least,  very  doubtnil.  He  then 
withdrew,  leaving  his  friends  to 
vindicate  his  cause.  They  justi- 
fied his  expectations  by  compelling 
the  Gk>yemor  Kossutn  to  caned 
Bem's  appointment  to  the  chief 
oommana,  and  again  to  entrust  the 
supreme  control  of  military  afiairs 
to  Gorgey.  From  what  has  tran- 
spired concerning  their  discussion, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Grovemor 
stsited  his  reasons  for  the  choice  he 
had  made.  He  made  no  mention 
either  of  Bem's  devotion  to  the  cause 
or  of  Goij^ey's  more  than  doubt- 
ful sincenty.  Indeed  very  little 
attention  was  apparency  paid  to  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  Governor 
took  his  stand  on  his  privilege,  and 
being  defeated  on   that  point  he 

S'ei&d  to  the  will  of  the  majority, 
is  opponents,  who  met  him  on  the 
same  ground,  were  quite  as  discreet. 
They  Knew  that  Bern  would  hold 
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out  to  the  laat.  If  not  aotaaJfy 
privy  to  Gorgey'fl  eouncilB,  tliey 
were  at  least  yeiy  imoertain  as  to 
his  intentions. 

On  the  eveningof  that  day,  the  lOtih 
of  August,  the  Governor  received 
General  Guyon*8  message  firom  the 
battle-field  of  Temesvar,  which  evi- 
dently misled  him  as  to  the  nature 
and  the  consequences  of  the  defeat. 
He  sent  for  GeniBral  Gt>rgey,  who 
left  his  quarters  in  the  town,  and 
entered  the  citadel  accompanied 
by  a  single  adjutant.  After  a  lon^g 
conversation,  he  returned  to  his 
troops.  What  happened  between 
the  Governor  and  his  general  has 
alwa3rs  remained  a  mystery.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  omy,  some  partial 
light  has  heen.  thrown  on  tilie  trsju- 
action  by  the  publication  of  Grocger's 
TlndicaUon,  He  pretends  that  tke 
Grovecnor  made  no  mention  what- 
erer  of  General  Guyon's  despateh ; 
that  he  professed  the  profoundest 
ignorance  as  to  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Temesvar;  that  he  even 
neglected  to  acquaint  him  with  tiie 
decision  of  the  council,  and  that  he 
merely  lamented  the  series  of  mis- 
understanding which  had  so  long 
prevented  their  co-operating  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  The  Gro« 
vemor  then  told  Gorgey  that  if  the 
Austrians  were  defeated  at  Temes- 
var, the  corps  at  Arad  ought  to  in- 
tercept their  flight.  '  But,'  added 
he,  '  what  would  you  do,  General, 
if  our  troops  had  oeen  defeated?' 

*  I  would  surrender,'  replied  Grdrgey. 

*  And  I  will  shoot  myself,'  returned 
Kossuth.*  With  this  understanding 
they  separated. 

General  Gt)rgey,  who  though 
neelectful  of  his  own  duties,  seems 
to  have  had  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  Grovemor's  duty  and  responsi- 
bility, declares,  on  the  strength  of 
this  conversation,  that  Mr.  Xossudi 
was  aware  of  his  intention  to  sur- 
Tender,  and  that  he  approved  of  it. 
For  not  only  did  he  make  no  attempt 
to  persuade  Gorgey  to  re-consider 
his  resolution,  but  the  general  had 
scarcely  reached  his  qiurters  when 
the  Governor  sent  him  Gnyon's 
despatch,  without  one  word  of  ad- 
monition or  comment.  '  Besides,' 
adds  Gorgey, '  when  I  told  Kossttdi 


of  my  intuition  to  sorrender,  nrf 
life  was  in  his  hand.  I  was  in  his 
quarters  in  the  citadel,  and  that 
citadel  was  commanded  ^  by  Ge- 
neral Damjanidi,  who  since  our 
quarrel  at  Komom  had  been  my 
enemy.  Hie  sairison  consisted  « 
troops  which  hardly  knew  me  hj 
name ;  I  was  alone  and  unprotected 
Nevertheless,  he  allowed  me  to  leave 
the  fortress,  and  return  to  laj 
quarters  in  Arad.' 

If  these  statemente  are  true,  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion  about  the 
part  which  Mr.  Kossuth  played  ca 
the  last   day  of  his   gevemmenL 
But  the  man  who  tlnia  aocnaM  him 
has  forfeited  all  claims  to  public  oon- 
fidenoe.    A  traitor  to  his  oonntrr, 
tiiero  ia  no  reason  whj  he  should 
shrink  from  falsifring  history.  Itisa 
fact  that  on  the  fallowing  day  the  Go- 
vernor surrendered  his  power  to  Gre- 
neralGorgey.  Gron;ey'suiiBuppoited 
allegations  would  mil  to  convince  an 
impartial  inquirer.  But  they  sie  sup. 
ported  by  the  conflicting  statements 
of  Mr.  Kossuth's  ooUeagaes  and  fol> 
lowers,  some  of  whom  pret^id  thai 
the  Governor  was    compelled  by 
violent  threats  on  the  part  of  tlie 
military  chiefs  to  surrender  his  power 
to  Gron;ey,  while  some  of  the  mem- 
bers or  tne  cabinet,  Saemere,  for  in- 
stance,   and  TTaaimir   Batthyanyi, 
complained  that  they  were  not  con- 
sulted, and   that   the   transaftion 
which  left  Gorgey  at  the  head  of 
the  army  was  executed  with  great 
secrecy  and  despatch.  TheaoooontB 
of  Mr.  KosBum's  friends  are  alto- 
g^ether  uusatisfactoiy,  and  evidentJy 
mtended  to  ocmoeal  a  certain  &et^ 
rather  than  to  e:^lain  it.    The  Go> 
yemor  of  Hungary  was  at  Arad. 
under  the  ^rot^tion  of  the  most 
devoted  ana  energetic  of  his  gene* 
sals,  Damjanich,  the   Wallacnian. 
How,  then,  and  at  what  time,  oonld 
a  few  officers,  with  Gtorgey  at  their 
head,  compel  him,  almcet  by  pbj- 
sical  means,  to  sunender  his  aatli^ 
rity  and  abdicate?  And  whsro  weta 
the  ministers  who  afterwards  pro- 
tested against  his  abdication,  and 
complained  tiiat  they  had  not  been 
o(msultedP    The  pretence  that  \am 
surrender  of  power  was  extorted 
firom  him  was    an  afterthoof^^ 


*  See  GN)ig^B  Ftacttoafjoii.    L^ig:  Bnttkhaus.    iMimi  Wii&ns 
Aoigate. 
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it  was  first  mentioned  when  Gorgey's 
snrrender  at  Yilagos  provoked  tne 
execration  and  the  contempt  of  iJl 
European  nations.  It  was  then 
that  Mr.  Kossuth  recoiled  from  his 
own  act.  On  the  11th  of  Augost, 
when  he  wrote  his  notorious  mani« 
festo  of  abdication,  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  fear,  but  it  was  the  fear 
of  being  captured  by  the  Austrians. 
His  responsibility  oppressed  him; 
his  office  chained  hun  to  the  spot, 
while  his  ea^er  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards  the  Turkish  fi:^ntier.  He 
spumed  his  responsibility  and  his 
office.  He  declared  in  his  mani- 
festo, that  the  '  late  defeats  had  left 
him  no  hope  of  a  sucoessM  con- 
tinuance of  the  defence  aeainst  the 
allied  forces  of  Austria  aiuL  Sussia. 
He  was  convinced  that  his  renuis- 
ing  in  office  would  be  injuriooB 
to  the  nation;  the  leaders  of  the 
army  must  henceforward  protect 
the  nation  and  its  fortunes.*  Since 
defence  was  impossible,  how  were 
the  leaders  of  the  army  to  protect 
the  nation,  except  by  negotiations 
and  a  surrender  r  Three  cbys  later, 
on  the  14th  of  August,  writing  from 
Tergova  to  Bem,  who  asked  nim  to 
resume  the  governorship,  Mr.  Kos- 
suth refused ;  and  in  th^  letter  he 
states  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  resie^n.  After  protesting  that  he 
'  cared  not  for  his  own  safety,'  and 
that  it  was  not  a  coward's  yearning 
for  life  which  induced  him  to  hasten 
away,  he  declared  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  Hungary  because  he  was 
convinced  that  his  presence  had  be- 
come obnoxious  to  the  country.  He 
would  indeed  consent  to  resume 
office  if  Bem  could  manage  to  gain 
some  battles,  and  ff  Gorgey's  army 
were  to  call  him  back,  ^ut  unless 
those  things  were  done,  he  could  not 
think  of  office.  He  added, '  if  I  see 
no  probability  of  acccmiplishing  the 
end,  I  will  not  lend  my  lumd  to  make 
war  for  its  own  sake.'  The  same 
letter  to  Greneral  Bem  goes  far  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Groi^sey's  asser- 
tion, that  Mr.  Kossuth  knew  of  his 
intention  to  surrmider.  Speaking 
of  the  army  at  Lugos  he  says, '  if  he 
(G-oi^ey)  surrenders,  that  army  can- 
not hold  out  for  four>and-twenty 
hours.'  This,  then,  disposes  of  the 
plea  of  constraint,  which  has  been 
ostentatiously  put  forward  by  those 
ill-advised  persons  who  would  nar- 


row the  cause  of  a  nation  by  cen- 
tering it  in  one  mani  Even  to  superfi- 
cial inquirers,  it  has  always  appeared 
strange  why  GoTKej,  if  he  had  the 
power  to  compel  Mr.  Kossuth  to 
abdicate,  should  not  also  have  re- 
tained him  to  gratify  the  vindictive 
feeling  of  the  Austnans.  That  the 
Austnan'govemmentlongedto  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  Mr.  Kossuth 
was  shown  by  their  desire  for 
his  extradition  from  Turkey.  Nor 
was  his  escape  owing  to  Gorgey's 
generosity;  for  that  person  com- 
plains of  the  great  haste  and  secrecy 
of  his  flight.  All  these  circum- 
stances show  that  the  Governor 
of  Hun^piry  despaired  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  oountiy 's  cause,  and  that 
he  feared  for  his  own  life.  He 
xesigned  his  office,  and  gave  his 
power  to  Gorgey,  notbecanse  he  be- 
lieved that  general  ooidd  or  would 
redeem  the  fortimes  of  the  wsr* 
but  because  he  seemed  the  fittest 
person  to  succeed  in  a  negotiAtion. 
A  general  surrender  appeared  to 
him  probable,  and  even  necessary, 
for  there  was  no  '  k^fpe  qf  defence 
against  the  allied  forees  vf  Mussia 
and  Austria.*  Witn  this  conviction, 
the  ex-Gt)vemor  of  Hungary  fled 
to  Turkey. 

Mr.  Kossuth  has  since  frequently 
protested,  in  this  country,  and  in 
America,  that  of  right  he  is  still 
Grovemor  of  Hungary,  and  that  the 
dignity  of  that  office  remains  vested 
in  his  person  until  the  Hungarian 
nation,  oy  its  own  firee  will,  deposes 
him.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  such  a  pretence.  He  deposed 
himself.  He  was  the  elected  of  the 
nation,  but  he  resii^ned  his  office  and 
spumed  it  at  the  tune  of  danger.  At 
that  time,  indeed,  his  opinions  were 
diffiirent  from  those  he  expressed  in 
his  English  and  American  orations. 
In  his  letter  to  Greneral  Bem,  he 
protests  that  he  is  nothing  but  '  a 
simple  citizen,  that  it  is  against  hia 
conscience  to  resign  one  day,  and 
claim  the  power  of  government  on 
the  other.'  And  he  advises  G^eral 
Bem  to  call  a  committee  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people, '  for  it 
is  their  supreme  power  alone  which 
can  lawfully  dispose  d  the  govern- 
ment.' Besides,  in  lus  act  of  abdi- 
cation, he  declares  that  hb  oonfen 
the  supreme  civil,  and  military 
power  on  General  Gorgey  'na^tbie 
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nation,  making  ose  of  its  right,  shall 
have  (Usposed  of  that  power  accord- 
ing to  its  will/ 

Genend  Gorgey,  the  new  Gorer- 
nor  of  Hungary,  assumed  the  exe- 
cutive power  immediately  after  Mr. 
Xossutn's  flight,  on  the  11th  of 
August.  His  first  official  act  was 
the  disbanding  of  the  National 
Gnards  and  volunteer  corps.  He 
nert  {proceeded  to  carry  on  his  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Imperialists 
openly  and  in  the  light  of  aay.  The 
vanguard  of  the  Kussian  anny, 
which  had  followed  him  after  the 
battle  of  Waitzen,  watching  his 
movements  rather  than  hastenmg  in 
his  pursuit,  was  commanded  by 
General  Biidiger.  Frequent  mes- 
sages passed  between  the  two  chiefs 
on  the  first  and  second  day  of  Gor- 

§ey*s  dictatorship.  On  the  third 
ay,  the  13th  of  August,  the  Hun- 
garian commander  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Arad,  probably  because 
he  had  reason  to  rear  that  General 
Damjanich,  who  commanded  in  the 
citadel,  woidd  oppose  his  proceed- 
ings. His  own  troops  were  likely 
to  support  Damjanicn.  He  there- 
fore conducted  them  to  Yilagos,  a 
small  village  on  the  heights  of  the 
Menesh  mountains,  at  me  distance 
of  about  ten  miles  from  Arad.  Hie 
Bussian  divisions  followed  him  on 
his  march,  and  halted  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  Hungarian  encamp- 
ment in  and  around  Vilagos.  Thirty 
thousand  men,  the  flower  of  all  the 
Hungarian  armies,  were  in  Gorgey's 
camp,  standing  in  silent  expectation, 
doubtful  to  the  last  whether  the  day 
was  to  conclude  with  a  battle  or  a 
treaty.  Gorgey  convoked  his  officers 
to  a  council  of  war — a  mere  mockery, 
for  their  fate  was  already  decided, 
and  the  settinsr  sun  was  to  see  that 
army  disarmed  and  led  away  into 
captivity.  Nevertheless,  ho  pre- 
tended to  consult  his  companions  in 
arms.  They  met  as  the  Huns  of  old 
did,  on  horseback,  and  in  the  centre 
of  their  troops.  Gorgey  told  them 
that  in  his  opinion  all  was  lost ;  that 
he  had  no  hopes  of  extricating  his 
corps  from  among  the  enemy  who 
surrounded  them  on  all  sides,  and 
that  he  was  resolved  to  resign  his 
command,  and  surrender  to  the 
Srussians.  'Perhaps,'  added  he, 
'  some  one  of  you  may  be  able  to 
advise  another  expedient    If  such 


a  man  there  be,  let  him  come  for- 
ward.   I  will  gladly  obey  him.* 

At  first  the  officers  stood  moody 
and  silent.    Gorgey's  friends,  wk> 
were  prepared  for  the  occasion,  said 
that  the  army  must  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  its  chief.    No  voice  was 
raised  against  him  from  those  hi^ 
in  command,  but  the  lower  officers 
vented  their  rage  and  despair  in 
groans  and  imprecations.   At  length 
an  old  colonel  of  the  Hussars  came 
forward.    'I  do  not  want  to  sur- 
render—I want  to  give  battle,'  said 
he ;  *  my  comrades,  too,  are  of  that 
opinion.    I  will  take  the  command, 
if  no  better  man  can  be  found.' 
Gorgey  rode  up  to  the  old  man,  and 
remarked  in  an  undertone  that  the 
scene  they  were  enaotuig  was  not  a 
farce,  but  a  tra^edv.    'I  am  still 
commander-in-chief,  added  he, '  and 
there  are  bullets  enough  to  punish 
every  mutineer.'    The  officer  looked 
at  him  with  deep  contempt,  drew  his 
sword,  broke  it,  and  flung  the  frag- 
ments at  GtJreey's  feet ;  next  turn- 
ing his  horse,  ne  rode  away.     Hun- 
dreds, and  as  some  say  tnoosands, 
of  the  privates  and  captains  of  the 
army   loUowed   his   example,   and 
deserted  from  the  field  of  Btiame  at 
YilajB^os.    Nothing  was  heard  but 
wailmgs    and    lamentations,     and 
curses  loud  and  deep,  as  Gorgey, 
dissolving  his  sham  ooundl  of  wur, 
rode  to  the  rear,  and  wiled  away  the 
time  in  conversation  with  some  of 
the  female   camp  followers.    The 
Sussians  advanced.   Surrounded  by 
a  brilliant  staff*,  he  rode  forward  to 
meet  them,  and  retuininff  at  the  side 
of  the  Hussian  General,  he  made  his 
brave  battalions  march  by  and  lay 
down  their  arms.  They  were  divided 
into  small  parties,  and,  under  the 
escort  of  Cossacks,  marched  to  Sar- 
kad.    Prince  Paskievitah,  the  Rus- 
sian  commander-in-chief,  reported 
the  termination  of  the  campaign  to 
his  master.    '  Hungary,'  said  he, 
'  lies  at  the  feet  of  your  majesty.' 

This  was  the  consummation  of 
Gorgey's  treason,  and  as  some 
politicians  will  have  it,  it  was  a  ne- 
cessary and  beneficial  consixm* 
mation.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
at  Vilagos  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
surrender.  But  it  may  justly  be 
asked,  what  induced  him  to  go  to  Vi- 
lagos P  What  hopes,  what  tempta- 
tions, what  promises  were  held  out 
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to  him  that  would  influence  him, 
even  after  Mr.  Kossuth's  resigna- 
tion P  What  schemes  caused  him  to 
conspire  against  his  own  troops,  and 
betray  even  those  who  seemed  but 
too  willing  to  share  his  crime?  Inhis 
Ttndieatum,  Gorgey  would  make  it 
appear  thathis  first  negotiations  with 
tne  Bussians  took  pla^  immediately 
after  Kossuth's  resignation,  and  that 
he  surrendered  because  he  had  no 
hopes  of  success.  The  fact  is,  from 
the  first  he  had  no  wish  to  succeed. 
Hewouldnot  conquer  the  country  for 
Kossuth ;  he  despaired  of  conquer- 
ing it  for  himself.  Throughout  the 
earlier  period  of  the  war  he  shunned 
a  decisive  success  more  than  a  de- 
feat ;  his  expedition  into  the  Carpa- 
thians was  a  running  match  between 
him  and  an  Austrian  corps  of  inferior 
strength ;  all  the  battles  of  which  he 
boasted  were  fought  by  his  subordi- 
nate officers,  without  his  knowledge, 
and  sometimes  against  his  will.  His 
proceedings  under  Dembinski  re- 
vealed a  medley  of  incapacity,  ill- 
will,  poltroonery,  and  treason.  He 
undertook  the  siege  of  Buda,  and 
he  protracted  that  siege  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ^ving  the  Austrians  time  to 
rally  their  forces.  He  disobeyed  the 
Grovernor's  orders,  and  remained 
with  his  army  at  Komorn  '  for  the 
special  purpose  of  not  being  com- 
pelled to  co-operate  withKossuth  and 
the  Poles,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  with  the  Impenahst  gene- 
rals as  soon  as  his  retreat  was  cut 
off  by  the  occupation  of  Pesth  and 
the  counties  of  the  Theiss.'*  He 
shrunk  from  surrendering  at  Ko- 
mom,  because  Klapka  was  irresolute, 
and  Nagy  Sandor  hostile  te  his  plans. 
His  conduct  was  narrowly  watehed 
by  many  able  and  loyal  men,  and  his 
wilful  neglects  in  the  battle  of  Acs 
exposed  him  to  the  animadversions 
of  the  officers  who  commanded  the 
fortress.  Colonel  Thaly,  the  di- 
rector of  fortifications,  accused 
him  of  treason,  and  insisted  on  his 
dismissal.t  After  much  hesitation 
and  some  manoeuvring,  he  left  the 
fortress  for  Waitzen,  miskolz,  and 
the  Theiss.  From  that  day  he  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Bussian  com- 
manders, not  about  the  conditions. 


but  about  the  mode  and  manner  of 
his  surrender.  Mr.  Kossuth's  resig- 
nation and  flight  presented  at  lengUi 
an  opportunity  by  which  he  profited. 
He  surrendered  to  a  Bussian  army, 
because  the  troops  of  that  nation 
happened  to  be  near  him,  and  per- 
haps .because  the  officers  under  him 
were  more  easily  deluded  by  the 
specious  pretence  that  their  services 
would  be  engaged  and  their  lives 

Protected  by  the  Eniperor  of  Eussia. 
[e  propagated  this  belief  with  con- 
siderable art :  never  oj^eidy  affirming, 
but  never  once  denymg  it.  And  it 
appears  that  all  the  higher  officers, 
the  men  who  n:Lade  so  great  a  display 
of  their  love  of  country  and  of 
liberty,  were  but  too  content  to 
leave  Hungary  and  their  heroic 
countrymen  to  the  worst  fate  that 
can  befal  a  nation,  while  they  as- 
pired to  act  as  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  the  most  despotic  power 
of  Europe. 

It  has  been  asked  what  motive 
Gorgeyhad  for  his  treason?  What 
were  toe  advantages  he  derived  from 
it?  And  since  he  sold  his  comrades 
and  his  coimtry,  where  was  the 
price?  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  actions  of  a  man  who  hates  all 
that  surround  him  while  he  despises 
himself.  Extraordinary  profligacy 
is  abnost  Always  allied  to  extraor- 
dinary foUy.  llie  length  of  Gorgey's 
negotiations  proves  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  he  made  some  conditions 
and  preferred  some  claims.  He 
found  it  necessary  to  defeat  .the 
cause  of  Hungary,  and  discourage 
his  troops  by  a  series  of  delays 
and  wilful  mistakes.  Every  partial 
attempt  at  treason  tended  to  give 
the  Imperialist  generals  power  over 
him.  His  servitude  commenced 
with  his  guilt,  until  at  length,  un- 
able to  retrace  his  steps,  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender  at  discre* 
tion — ^to  accept  promises  in  the  stead 
of  pledges,  and  money  in  the  place 
of  rank  and  preferment.  That  he 
did  accept  some  sums  of  money  is 

5 roved  by  his  own  Vindicaiion. 
he  amount  he  quotes  is  small,  but 
even  if  it  were  correct,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  that  the  money  thus 
paid  was  a  reward  ratherthana  bribe. 


*  Yerbatim  from  Baron  Bodbeig's  r^wrt,  as  given  in  Prince  Wittgenstein's  des- 
patch of  the  21gt  Jnly,  1849. 

t  See  Thaiy's  Fortren  <f£onwm.    London :  Madden.    1S52. 
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Immediaiely  after  his  snireBder 
Gorgey  addressed  letters  to  Greneral 
Yecsey,  who  commanded  the  oorps 
which,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Temesvaryinyested  that  fortress;  and 
t6  the  commanders  of  the  fortresses 
of  Komom,  Peterwardein,  and  Arad, 
summoning  them  to  surrender.  In 
his  letter  to  Greneral  Klapka,  who 
held  Komom,  he  stated  tnat  Dam- 
jmioh,  the  commander  of  Arad,  had 
promised  to  follow  his  example. 
TluB  was  a  deliberate  falsehood.  If 
he  had  been  sure, of  the  fortress  he 
would  haye  surrendered  it  with  his 
army,  instead  of  marching  to  Yila^. 
General  Damjanich  and  the  ffamsom 
of  Arad  were  betrayed  by  me  Ens- 
Bian  General,  Seyere  Mntouriim, 
who  promised  them  that  in  case  of 
surrender  their  Hyes,  properties, 
and  fortunes  should  be  under  the 
Czar's  protection.  They  belieyed 
ike  "worn  of  a  Bussian  officer,  and 
suffered  accordingly.  The  com- 
mander of  Feterwaraeinwasinduced, 
by  similar  representations  and  dis- 
graceM  falsehoods,  to  surrender, 
or  as  the  phrase  went,  *to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  of 
iBussia.'  Nor  is  there  much  nxnn 
for  doubt  that  General  Klapka, 
at  Komom,  would  haye  giyen  up 
that  impregnable  fortress  at  once,  if 
a  young  Kussian  colonel  had  not 
warned  him  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  his  conurades.  But  General 
Vecsey  yielded  to  Gorgey's  influ- 
ence and  example.  Tundng  a  deaf 
ear  to  Bern's  entreaties,  who  be- 
sought him  to  lead  his  army  into 
l^ransylvania,  from  whence,  if  hard 
pressed,  he  might  escape  to  Turkey, 
Vecsey  and  his  officers  declared 
there  was  no  hope.  l%ey  would 
surrender  as  Gor^^  had  done,  and 
thus  become  entitled  to  the  same 
priyileges  which  he  had  obtained 
for  his  army. 

Of  the  chief  leaders  none  remained 
Mthfol  to  tiiie  cause  and  the  coxmtiy 
but  two  f(xreigners,  Bem  the  Pole, 
and  Guyonthe  Englishman.  Dem- 
binski,  Meszaros,  Perczel,  and 
Yisocki  had  even  anticipated  !Elos- 
Buth's  resignation.  They  left  the 
army  in  the  hour  of  defeat  at  Temes- 
yar,  and  took  refuge  in  Turkey. 
General  Bem,  howeyer,  assisted  by 
Gnyon,  collected  the  s^agglers  and 
deserters  from  all  the  corps  which 
surrendered  at  Yila^^.  He  marched 


intoTnmsylyaniatojointheGrenerab 
Stein  andKnetty,  who  commanded 
the  National  forces  in  that  proyince. 
But  the  yarious    corps   aispcEraed 
when  they  heard  of  Mr.  Kossuth's 
abdication  and  Grorgey's  sorrender. 
About  5000  men  remained  faithful, 
and  at  the  head  of  this  small  band, 
Bem,  suzTOimded  by  Gfuyon,  EineUy, 
Stein,  and  Pieringer — ^the  historian 
of  his  Transylyanian  campaign — ad- 
vanced  agamst   Deya  and   Piski, 
where  the  Bussian  Greneral  Luder, 
with  26,000  men,  was  prepajned  to 
arrest  his    prc^ss.     Negotiatora 
were  sent  to  him,  but  he  treated 
their  oyertures  with  sreat  contemnt ; 
and  succeeded,  by  nis  resolute  oe- 
hayiour,  and  unaer  the  coyer  of 
night,  to  awe  the  Bussians  into  an 
annistice.    He  knew  that  the  morn- 
ing must  reyeal  to  the  enemy  his 
weakness  and  their  stroigth.    StiU, 
accompanied  by  his  officers,  he  fled 
through  the  mountains  while  the 
troops  dispersed  in  all  dixe^ioiis. 
This  breach  of  truce,  more  panhn- 
able  than  the  one  of  which  Je&achich 
was  guilty,  signalized  tiie  last  ficM 
operations  of  the  war  in  Hungary. 
The   length   and   breadth   a£  the 
country,  all  its  places  of  strength, 
all  its  towns,  and  the  more  imp<nrtant 
of  its  yillages,  were  occupied  by  the 
allied  troops  of  Bussia  and  Austria. 
There  was  but  one  place  in  wluch 
the    champions    of   the    late    in- 
surrection still  held  out,  and  that 
place  was  Komom — ^the  impregnate 
fortress  which,  since  Grorgey's  march 
to  Waitzen  and  the  Theiss,  luid  been 
invested  by  a  smaU  corps  of  Ana- 
trians,    under     Greneral     Csoiich. 
Komom  commanded  the  rivers  of 
the  Danube  and  Waag ;  the  cities 
of  Dotis,  Grran,  Neuheusel,  BaaK 
and  Wiessenburg,  are  within  a  day's 
march,  and  expcMed  to  molestations 
from  an  energetio  commander  of  that 
important  place.    The  oommuniea- 
tion  by  water  between  Vienna  and 
Pesth  was  interrupted,  and  the  sub- 
jection of  HungaJ7  was  far  from 
complete  solongaslfomoinremained 
in  the  hands  of  uie  Hungarians.  The 
siege  of  the  fortress  required  an 
army  of  at  least  40,000  men ;  eren 
in  spite  of  such  numbers  it  inight 
be    prolonged    indefinitely.      The 
utter  exhaustion  of  the  Austnan 
finances,  the    enormous    expenses 
whiehtheBussianaoxilianea  entailed 
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upon  tlie  eomixj — the  rebeHiona 
8i»irit  which  in  spite  of  aU  reyeneB 
Btill  animated  the  lower  chisses  of 
the  Hnngariaas,  the  growing  dis- 
eontent  of  the  Croatian  and  Ser- 
vian population  of  the  empire^all 
these  ccmsiderations  made  tne  occu- 
pation of  Komom  a  matter  of  the 
most  imperatiye  necessity'.  But 
though  desirable,  the  achieyement 
was  extremely  difBcult,  if  not  utterly 
impracticable.  The  place  was  gar- 
naoaed  by  18,000  men,  with  a  lurge 
com^ement  of  ordnance,  cavahy, 
and  field-artillery.  Every  adranta^e 
which  the  ganison  gained  might  be 
followed  up  to  its  last  consequences. 
The  stores  of  gunpowder^rojectiles, 
and  provisions  were  sufficient  for  a 
siege  of  nearly  two  years.  General 
Xlapka,  though  inaolent  and  irre- 
solute, had  within  the  last  weeks 
been  compelled,  by  reports  from 
without,  and  by  puolic  opinion  in 
his  corps,  to  maJce  a  saUy  upon  the 
post  of  the  besiegers  at  Nagy  Ig- 
mand,  where  his  officers  defeated  and 
all  but  captured  the  corps  of  General 
Csorich,  and  from  whence  ihey  re- 
turned with  large  stores  of  cattle, 
ffrain,  wine,  and  ammunition.*  It 
had  taken  the  commander  fifteen 
days  to  consider  what  appeared  to 
him  the  danger  of  an  unoertaldnff 
which,  when  attempted,  led  to  sug£ 
surprising  results ;  but  its  success 
showed  phunljr  what  the  infiuence 
of  the  Hungarian  army  at  Komom 
might  have  been,  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  energetic,  enterjOTising, 
andpatrioticleader.  General Klapka, 
whom  Dembinski  caned^j  describes 
aa  an  officer  who  is  irresolute, 
conceited,  and  fond  <^  idle  boastB,t 
paralyzed  the  forces  which  were  en- 
trusted to  him  while  the  struggle 
lasted;  and  after  the  surrender  at 
Yilagos  his  conduct  showed  that 
all  he  wanted  to  imitate  Gorgey's 
example,  was  an  inducMuent  and 
a  fair  excuse.  He  had  a  right, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  understand, 
the  advantages  of  his  position, 
imd  to  despise  the  dauffers  which 
might  result  to  him  m>m  some 
remote  and  uncertain  contingency. 
But  his  conduct  was  as  dis- 
creditable to   his   character  as    a 


soldier  as  to  his  pretensions  as  a 
di|domatist. 

On  the  first  summons  to  sur- 
render, he  aereed  to  an  armistice, 
because  (as  ne  asserts)  it  enabled 
him  to  recal  his  detached  ocdumna 
firom  Yesprim  and  Weissenburff. 
But  as  the  report  of  Mr.  Kossutns 
flight  reached  him  on  the  lltih  of 
August,  at  Baab,  which  he  occupied 
after  his  successful  saUy  upon  the 
besieging  corps;  as,  immediately 
on  receiving  the  news  he  withdrew 
all  his  troops  to  Komom,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  14th ;  and  as  the 
Austrian  blockading  corps  scarcely 
rallied  from  its  defeat  before  l£e 
18th  of  the  month,  so  that  there  was 
ample  time  to  recal  those,  detach- 
ments, the  cause  appears  too  prcv- 
blematical  to  be  creoited.  Colonel 
Thaly ,  who  wrote  a  detailed  account 
of  the  siege  and  capitolation  of 
Komom,  Imows  nothmg  whatever 
of  these  detached  columns.  That 
officer,  and  a  citizen  of  Xomom  of 
the  name  of  Elatona,  were,  moreover, 
by  the  commander's  consent,  pro* 
vided  with  Austrian  passports,  and 
despatched  to  Arad  and  the  South 
to  convince  themselves  of  the  cap- 
ture and  dispersion  of  the  Hun- 
wian  armies.  In  spite  of  the 
uireats  and  the  promises  of  personal 
favour  which  were  heaped  upon  them 
by  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief, 
^ese  gentlemen  fulfilled  their  mis- 
sion honourably  and  faithfully;  and 
on  th^  return  they  advised  tnat  the 
fortress  should  not  be  surrendered 
without  an  adequate  compensation 
onthepartoftheLnperiabats.  In  a 
councir  of  officers,  which  was  con- 
vened on  this  occasion,  it  was  resolved 
to  surrender  thefortressupon  honour- 
able conditions.  Even  this  resolution 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  only 
two  votes,  for  Uolonel  Thaly,  TJjhazy, 
and  many  of  the  officers  or  the  corps 
who  had  equally  opposed  the  ar- 
mistice, were  of  opimon  that  to  talk 
of  surrender  before  a  breach  had 
been  made  in  the  walls,  was  a 
cowardly  proceeding.  Still,  the  con- 
ditions proposed  were  advantageous 
to  Hungart^  and  honourable  to  the 
garrison.  They  included  an  am- 
nesty for  the  nation,  a  free  pardon 


*  2800  oxen,  1000  swine,  18  ship  loads  of  grain,  wine  from  Almaa,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Austrian  reserve  ammtmition. — ^Xhaly's  JTomorri. 
t  DembinBki'8i>Mpa(cfter;  paHsiTn, 
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to  the  Hungarian  army,  captives 
and  all,  liberation  of  the  prisoners, 
free  choice  of  abode  for  all  who  were 
implicated  in  the  insurrection,  de- 

farture  of  the  garrison  with  military 
onours,  and  compensation  to  the 
contractors  who  had  made  bargains 
with  the  authorities  of  the  fortress. 
Ujhazy  proposed,  as  an  additi(mal 
clause,  that  the  treaty  of  surrender 
shoidd  have  the  guarantee  of  one  of 
the  great  European  powers.  The 
manner  in  whicn  the  statesmen  of 
Austria  have,  at  all  times,  broken 
through  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments, made  this  precaution  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity.  Nevertheless, 
the  clause  was  opposed  by  Klapka 
and  his  majority,  evidently  because 
they  feared  that  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment would  not  subscribe  to 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  if  they 
were  bound  to  respect  them. 

Safety  of  life  and  limb,  and  a 
speedy  termination  of  their  state  of 
uncertainty  and  apprehension,  such 
were  the  sole  objects  of  these  men. 
For  when  the  terms  they  proposed 
were  not  accepted  by  the  Austrian 
commander,  and  when,  at  the  ex- 
piration  of  the  armistice,  some  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  eieee, 
General  IDapka  convoked  another 
council  of  war,  to  which  all  the  staff 
officers  and  two  officers  from  each 
battalion  were  admitted,  and  by  their 
help  he  succeeded  in  annulling  the  re- 
solutions of  the  first  council.  It  was 
agreed  upon  to  divide  the  capitula- 
tion into  two  parts :  to  insist  on  the 
safety  of  the  garrison,  and,  bv  an 
humole  petition,  to  recommena  the 
captives  and  the  country  to  the 
grace  of  the  Austrian  Emperor. 
In  this  instance  again  Klajpka's 
intentions  were  opposed  by  IJjhazy 
and  Thaly.  The  latter  dedarea  that 
it  was  mean,  selfish,  and  undutiful 
to  make  the  fate  of  the  garrison  the 
first  consideration,  and  to  sacrifice 
the  country  and'  the  miserable  cap- 
tives.* In  reply  to  this  opinion,  ex- 
pressed in  open  council,  the  patriotic 
colonel  was  arrested  by  General 
Klapka's  orders,  who  kept  him  in 
dose  confinement  almost  up  to 
the  day  of  the  surrender.  The  new 
draught  of  the  capitulation,  which 
waB  submitted  to  Field -Marshal 
Haynau,  the  then  commander  of 


the  blockading  corps,  exacted  no 
guarantees,  and  imposed  novexataons 
conditions.  The  garrison  of  ihe 
strongest  fortress  inEurope  resigned 
its  trust,  even  before  a  smgle  stone 
in  their  walls  had  been  touched  by 
the  enemy's  artillery,  for  the  sole 
privilege  of  beine  allowed  to  depart 
without  martial  honours,  for  a 
month's  pay  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, ana  for  the  sum  of  50,0002.  to 
liquidate  the  debts  of  the  eazrison. 
So  loose  was  the  wording  ofthe  con- 
vention, that  almost  every  part  of  it 
was  in&inged  by  the  Austrians. 
For  instance,  a  safe  conduct  to  their 
homes  was  stipulated  for  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  of  Komom,  but  no- 
thing was  said  of  what  might  be 
done  when  they  were  there.  Miuiy 
of  them  were  immediately  arrestea; 
others  were  compelled  to  enlist  in 
the  Austrian  army,  and  some  were 
tried  by  courts-martial  and  shot  or 
hanged.  The  terms  of  this  truly 
disgraceful  convention  were  executed 
on  the  2nd  day  of  October. 

In  his  Memoirs,  General  Slapka 
has  attempted  to  demonstrate  wat 
he  was-  wheedled  into  surrendering 
the  fortress.  He  declares  that  the 
Austrian  negotiators  fawned  and 
'  flattered ;'  that  the  penal  nroee- 
cutions  were  carried  on  witn  the 
utmost  caution,  and  that  Count 
Griinne,  the  Emperor's  adjutant,  was 
sent  as  courier  to  respite  all  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  death,  ^ut  four 
weeks  previous  to  the  surrender 
which  left  his  comrades  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Austrians,  the  same  general 
enclosed  the  first  draught  of  the 
proposed  honourable  capitulation  in 
a  letter  to  the  Austrian  commander, 
in  which  he  stated  that  what  his 
commissioners,  Thaly  and  Xatona, 
had  seen  in  the  conquered  districts, 
was  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the 
promises  of  peace,  reconciliation,  and 
mdemnity,  which  had  been  held  oat 
by  the  Austrian  negotiators.  *  In- 
stead of  peace  and  tranquilli^  for 
our  wretcned  country,'  added  Gene- 
ral EJapka,  '  we  find  that  prepara- 
tions are  making  for  executions.  In* 
stead  of  acts  of  reconciliation,  we 
learn  that  courts-martial  are  assem* 
bling,  that  sentences  are  publishing 
and  that  our  wretched  brethren  are 
being  condemnedand  executed.  Yoa 


*  See  Thaly'B  Kamvm,  p.  200. 
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must  see  that  this  news  cannot  pos- 
sibly indace  ns  to  surrender  the 
fortress/  It  is  impossible  to  explain 
the  train  of  reasoning  by  which  the 
man  who  wrote  these  words  could  be 
brought  to  perpetrate  the  act  he  de- 
precates in  such  emphatic  langua^. 
The  fall  of  Komom  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  a  series  of  executions  whidi 
has  been  justly  termed,  the  Bloody 
Assize  of  Munffary.  The  Habsburg 
princes  haye  iQways  been  revenge- 
ful, and  unsnarin^  in  their  revenge. 
Theirs  are  me  acUa  in  langumjttceTU 
muB  conderent  auctaque  promerewt  of 
the  worst  days  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Eome.  The  officers  who 
had  surrendered  at  Yilagos,  the 
officers  of  Yecsey's  army,  and  the 
commanders  of  Arad  and  Peter- 
wardein,  believed,  because  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  Brussians,  that  the 
Czar  would  atleast  protect  Ihem  from 
Austrian  revenge.  The  conduct  of 
the  Russians  confirmed  them  in  this 
opinion.  They  treated  the  Hun- 
garian officers  as  guests  rather  than 
as  captives;  they  feasted,  drank, 
and  ^mbled  with  them.  They 
ridicmed  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  insulted  the  Austrian  officers. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  might  have 
made  their  escape;  they  preferred 
remaining  where  they  were,  for  they 
confident  believed  that  the  Czar 
would  solicit  their  services  against 
the  Circassians.  When  the  truth 
was  told  them;  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  they  were  informed  that 
the  Kussian  Greneral  had  resolved 
to  siirrender  them  to  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  these  deluded 
men  heard  their  doom  with  heroic 
resignation.  One  of  them.  Colonel 
Pulszky,  invited  his  friends  to  sup- 
per ;  they  passed  the  night  drinking 
and  carousmg.  Amidst  the  uproar, 
their  host  witndrew  to  another  room 
of  the  house.  His  absence  excited 
attention.  They  sought  him,  and 
found  him  dead.  He  had  taken 
poison.  But  the  other  Hungarian 
chiefs  despaired  from  the  firat,  or 
hoped  to  the  last.  They  were  con- 
ducted to  Arad,  and  placed  in  close 
confinement.  They  expected  that 
the  surrender  of  Komom  would 
restore  them  to  liberty;  it  sealed 
their  doom.  The  news  of  Elapka's 
capitulation  was  sent  to  Arad,  with 
oraers  for  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  prisoners. 

YOI..  XLV.  VO.  CCLZZ. 


On  the  6th  of  October,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  on  which  Count 
Latour  was  assassinated  at  Yienna, 
the  (Generals  Kiss,  Aulich,  Damja- 
nich,  Nagy  Sandor,  Torok,  Lahnert 
Count  Yecsey,  Poltenberg,  Count 
Leiningen,  and  Schweid&r,  were 
executed  at  Arad  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman,  amidst  a 
vast  concourse  of  Austrian  officers 
and  soldiers,  who  insulted  them 
in  the  most  brutal  manner.  With 
a  refinement  of  cruelty,  but  one 
hangman  had  been  nrovided  for  the 
eleven  victims,  ana  the  reyplting 
scene  was  protracted  above  four 
hours,  from  six  o'clock  till  past  ten 
in  the  morning.  All  the  victims 
were  taken  to  the  place  of  execution 
at  once,  and  compelled  to  witness 
the  death  struggles  of  their  com- 
rades. Genenfl  Damjanich,  who 
had  been  captured  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  a  treaty  with  the  Bussians, 
and  who  was,  moreover,  sufiering 
from  a  fracture  of  his  ankle,  was 
taJoeoi  to  the  foot  of  the  gibbet  in  a 
cart,  and  compelled  to  witness  the 
execution  of  nis«ten  friends.  He 
bore  all,  even  the  rough  handling  of 
the  soldiery  and  the  iU-treatment  to 
which  his  sufiering  limb  was  sub- 
jected, without  complaint  or  remon- 
strance. Once  only  he  made  a  re- 
mark— '  It  is  strange,'  said  he,  '  that 
I  should  be  the  last  here ;  I  used  to 
be  the  first  in  battle.'  He  died  a 
victim  of  Austrian  hate  and  of  the 
disloyalty  of  a  Bussian  General. 

The  anniversary  of  Count  Latour's 
death  was,  moreover,  disgraced  by 
another  judicial  murder,  and  one 
which  is  even  less  capable  of  excuse 
than  the  indiscriminate  and  injudi- 
cious slaughter  of  the  Hunmian 
chiefs  at  Arad.  Count  Xouis 
Batthyanyi,  who  had  been  an  in- 
mate of  the  Austrian  prisons  ever 
since  January,  1849,  when  he  was 
arrested  by  the  troops  of  Prince 
Windischgratz,  at  Pesth,  was  ac- 
cused of  high  treason,  and  tried  by 
a  tribunal  composed  of  Austrian  lieu- 
tenants, Serjeants,  and  private  sol- 
diers. The  sentence  was  death  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  han^pian, 
not  because  Count  Batthyanp  was 
guilty  of  any  crime,  but  because 
he  was  hated  by  the  Emperor's 
mother,  and  because  some  of  the 
conquerors  were  in  his  debt.  He 
sought  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  a 
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public  ezecntian  bv  an  attempt  to 
conunit  Boicide,  wita  a  dagger  whick 
he  had  concealed  £9r  the  purpose. 
Bat  ^  Burroimded  by  guards,  and 
compelled  to  hide  at  once  his  move- 
ments and  his  paint  he  sncceeded 
only  in  catting  a  deen  wound  in  his 
neck,  and,  by  the  aayice  of  some 
physicians,  who  were  afterwards 
punished  for  their  humanily,  he 
was  shot,  instead  of  being  hanged. 
After  his  death,  the  Austrian  Go« 
Temment  attempted,  with  very 
little  success,  to  conTince  the  pubho 
of  the  justice  of  the  sentence.  Not 
one  of  the  charges  which  hare  been 
made  against  C%unt  Batthyanyi  was 
capable  of  proof.  He  was  assassi- 
nated  by  an  aristocratio  mob,  whose 
crime  was  still  less  excusable  than 
ihe  murder  of  Count  Latour  by  a 
Hiob  of  Viennese  democrats. 

Execution  followed  execution  in 
the  month  of  October.  Csanyi,  a 
member  of  Mr.  Kossuth's  gOYem* 
ment,  and  Jessenak,  a  member  of  the 
senate,  were  hanged  at  Festh ;  the 
same  fate  befel  many  other  eminent 
men,  such  as  Seacvay,  Giron,- Aban- 
oourt,PrinceIyowmc]a,  andCzemus, 
an  [inoffensiye  old  man,  and  a  par- 
tizan  of  the  Austrian  eoyemment, 
who  was  arrested,  tried,  sentenced, 
and  executed  by  mistake,  without 
one  moment  bemg  allowed  to  him 
for  remonstrance  and  explanation. 
Two  general  officers,  Desewfy  and 
Lazar,  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
die  on  the  gibbet,  were  pardoned— 
and  shot.  About  forty  general 
officers  and  oolonels  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  fortresses.  Vis- 
ing from  ten  to  tweniy  years.  Tne 
longer  term  of  yean  predominated. 
Exorbitant  fines  were  miposed  upon 
the  cities,  the  country  districts,  and 
the  wealthier  among  the  land- 
owners. Count  G.  Karolyi,  for  in- 
stance, was  mulcted  in  15,000/.  for 
having  shown  an  ind^ecentyaj  when 
Mr.  iLossuth  entered  Pesth.  Courts* 
martial  and  extraordinary  ctmunis- 
sions  of  'purification'  were  sitting 
in  eyery  town  and  in  eyery  yiUage. 
Men,  women,  and  eyen  children, 
were  summoned  before  these  tribu- 
nals, even  if  no  charge  had  been 
brought  against  them,  and  desired 


to  *  account '  for  their  actions  dining 
the  period  of  the  insurrection,    u 
their  account  seemed  unsatisfactory, 
they  were  committed  to  prison  and 
handed  oyer  to  the  courts-mariiaL 
S^itences  of  corporal  punishment 
were  the  mildest  form  in  which  tbe 
yictors  wreaked  their  reyenge  upon 
the  unfortunate  conquered.    Kext 
came   condemnations    to   miHtaiy 
seryice.    Above  70,000  Hungariaos 
were,  in  the  winter  of  1849,  n>rribiy 
enlisted  in  the  Austrian  army,  for 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  me  in- 
surrection of  the  preyiouB  montiis. 
Those   who   esca^dd  into  foreign 
countries  had  their  property  con- 
fiscated,   and   their   names    were 
painted  on  the   eallowB;  but  the 
number  of  those  wno  were  s^iteneed 
and  brought  to  death  by  the  coiirtB- 
martial,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine.   Some  of  tne  sentences  were 
not  published  at  all,  or  published 
only  in  small  and  obscure  prorincial 
papers.    Some  died  because  they 
had  fought;  others  because  th^ 
were  rich ;  others  because  tiiey  had 
enemies;    and  a  great    many  be- 
cause the  court-martial   whi(»i  de- 
cided on  their  fisite  feared  to  appear 
disloyal,  if    it  pronounced    fewer 
capital  sentences  than  the  courts- 
martial   around    it.     Thus   ended 
the  Hungarian  war  (^  1848  and 
1849,  proyoked  and  fomented  by  the 
Austrian  goyemment,  carried  to  tiie 
last  extreme  by  the  obstinacy  of 
that  goyemment  and  by  Mr.  ]toe- 
suth's  ambition,sustaineaby  thedevo* 
tionof  anunfortunate  and  long  suffer- 
ing people,  and  brought  to  its  abrupt 
termination  by  the  pusillanimity  of 
its  civil  leaders,  by  the  deHbente 
treachery  of  Gorgey  and  some  of  the 
freneral  officers,  and  by  the  sdlf-se^- 
mg,  the  greed,  and  the  envy  of  alL 
It  left  Austria  in  absolute  power 
oyer  Hungary ;  it  proyoked  her  by 
deep  humiliation  and  a  sudden  tri- 
umph to  acts  of  orueltf  and  bratelity 
which,  if  they  can  eyer  be  foi^yen, 
can  neyer  be  forgotten ;  and  it  left 
her  the  debtor,  me  dient,  and  the 
pupil  of  a  power  whose   fiiToiars, 
whose  protection,  and  whose  lenons, 
haye  generally  proved  fatal  to  all 
who  were  doomed  to  accept  them. 
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TffE  SWEET  O'  THE  YEAR. 

Now  the  froff,  all  lean  and  weak, 

Yawning  m>m  his  famish'd  sleep. 
Water  in  the  ditch  doth  seek, 
Fast  as  he  can  crawl  and  creep : 

Marshy  ring-cops  bormng  near , 
Tell  hun  'tis  the  sweet  o'  the  year. 

T^ow  the  ant  works  up  his  mound 

In  the  mouldered  piny  soil. 
And  above  the  hxisv  ground 
Takes  the  jojr  of  earnest  toil : 

Droppin^r  pine-cones,  dry  and  sere. 
Warn  hun  'tis  the  sweet  o'  the  year. 

19'ow  ihe  chrysalis  on  the  wall 

Cracks,  and  out  the  creature  springs, 
Baptures  in  his  bo^  small. 
Wonders  on  his  cfusty  winss : 

Bells  and  oups,  all  shining  clear. 
Show  him  'tis  the  sweet  o'  the  year. 

Kow  the  brown  bee,  wild  and  wise. 

Hums  abroad,  and  roves  and  roams. 
Storing  in  hia  wealthy  thighs 
Treasure  for  the  golden  combs  i 

Dewy  buds  and  blossoms  dear 
Whiisper  'tis  the  sweet  o'  the  year. 

I^ow  the  meny  maids  so  fair 

Weave  the  wreaths  and  choose  the  queen, 
IBIoomin^  in  the  open  air, 
like  £esh  flowers  upon  the  green : 

Spring,  in  every  thought  sincere, 
Tnrilfi  them  with  the  sweet  o'  the  year. 

I^ow  the  lads,  all  quick  and  gay. 
Whistle  to  the  browsing  herds. 
Or  in  the  twiHght  pastures  grey 
Learn  the  use  or  whispered  words : 

First  a  blush,  and  then  a  tear, 

And  then  a  snule,  i'  the  sweet  o'  the  year. 

ISovf  the  May-fly  and  the  flsh 

Flay  again  firoin  noon  to  night ; 
Every  breeze  begets  a  wish, 
Evoy  motion  xneans  delight : 

Sesven  high  over  heath  and  mero. 
Crowns  with  blue  the  sweet  o*  the  year. 

Kow  all  Nature  is  alive. 

Bird  and  beetle,  man  and  mole ; 
Bee-like  goes  the  human  hive, 
Lajdt-like  sings  the  soaring  soul : 

Hearty  faith  and  honest  cheer 
Welcome  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year. 

Q,  MwaaiUTM. 
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fleto  dPoeiK  toitl^  an  iSlti  ^sitt. 

BT  THB  AUTHOB  OF  'TBA8T/  AlH)  <THB  SAINT'S  TBAOBDT.' 


Chapteb  XI. 


THB    LAUBA    AOAIN. 


NOT  a  sound,  not  a  moving  object, 
broke  the  utter  stOlness  or  the 
iden  of  Scetis.  The  shadows  of  the 
^8,  though  paling  eveiy  moment 
before  the  spreadmg  dawn,  still 
shrouded  all  the  gorge  in  gloom. 
A  winding  line  of  haze  slept  above 
the  course  of  the  rivulet.  The  plumes 
of  the  palm-trees  hun^  motionless, 
as  if  awaiting  in  resignation  the 
breathless  blaze  of  the  approaching 
day.  At  length,  among  the  green 
ridges  of  the  monastery  garden,  two 
grey  figures  rose  from  their  knees, 
ana  began,  with  slow  and  feeble 
strokes,  to  break  the  silence  by  the 
clatter  of  their  hoes  among  the 
pebbles. 

'These  beans  grow  wonderfully, 
brother  Aufugus.  We  shall  be  able 
to  sow  our  second  crop,  by  God's 
blessing,  a  week  earlier  than  we  did 
last  year.' 

The  person  addressed  returned  no 
answer;  and  his  companion,  after 
watching  him  for  some  time  in 
silence,  recommenced — 

*  What  is  it,  my  brother  P  I  have 
remarked  lately  a  melancholy  about 
you,  which  is  hardly  fitting  for  a 
man  of  God.* 

A  deep  sigh  was  the  only  answer. 
The  speaker  laid  down  his  hoe,  and 
placing  his  hand  afiectionately  on  the 
shoulder  of  Aufugus,  asked  again — 

•What  is  it,  my  friend P  I  will 
not  claim  with  you  my  abbot's  right 
to  know  the  secrets  of  your  heart : 
but  surely  that  breast  hides  nothing 
which  is  unworthy  t(k  be  spoken  to 
me,  however  unwWtCy  I  may  be  to 
hear  it.' 

'  Why  should  I  not  be  sad,  Pambo, 
my  Mend  P  Does  not  Solomon  say 
tlmt  there  is  a  time  for  mourning  P 

'  True :  but  a  time  for  mirth  also.' 

'  None  to  the  penitent,  burdened 
^  with  the  guilt  of  many  sins.' 

'Secollect  what  the  blessed  An- 
thony used  to  say — 'Trust  not  in 
thine  own  righteousness,  and  regret 
not  that  which  is  past.' ' 


•  I  do  neither,  Pambo.' 

'  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that.  Is 
it  not  because  thou  art  still  trusting 
in  thyself,  that  thou  dost  regret  the 
past,  which  shows  thee  that  thou 
art  not  that  which  thou  wouldst 
gladly  pride  thyself  on  being  P' 

'  Pambo,  my  niend,'  said  jGvenius, 
solemnly, '  I  will  teU  thee  all.  My 
sins  are  not  yet  past ;  for  Honorius, 
my  pupil,  still  lives,  and  in  him  lives 
the  weakness  and  the  misery  of 
Bome.  My  sins  past  P  If  they  are, 
why  do  I  see  rising  before  me,  ni^ht 
after  night,  that  train  of  acoosmg 
spectres,  ghosts  of  men  slain  in 
battle,  wi£>ws  and  ori>hans,  virgins 
of  the  Lord  shrieking  in  the  grasp 
of  barbarians,  who  stend  by  my  bed- 
side, and  cry, '  Hadst  thou  done  thy 
duty,  we  had  not  been  thus !  Where 
is  tnat  imperial  chaive  which  God 
committed  to  theeP  ....  And 
the  old  man  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  wept  bitterl^r. 

Pambo  laid  ms  hand  affain  ten- 
derly on  the  weeper's  shoulder. 

'  Is  there  no  pride  here,  my  bro- 
ther P  Who  art  thou,  to  change  the 
fisite  of  nations  and  the  hearta  of 
emperors,  which  are  in  the  hand  of 
the  Sing  of  kings.  If  thoa  wert 
weak,  and  imperfect  in  thy  work — 
for  unfaith^  I  will  warrant  thee, 
thou  wert  never — ^He  put  thee  there 
because  thon  wert  imperfect,  that 
so  that  which  has  come  to  pan 
might  come  to  pass ;  and  thou  bear- 
es^hine  own  burden  only — and  yet 
not  thou,  but  He  who  bore  it  for 
thee.' 

'  Whj  then  am  I  tormented  by 
these  mghtly  visions  P* 

'Fear  them  not,  friend.  They 
are  spirits  of  evil,  and  therefore 
lying  spirits.  Were  they  eood  spi- 
rits, they  would  sp<»k  to  toee  only 
in  pity,  forgiveness,  encoaragement. 
But  be  the^  ghosts  or  demons,  they 
must  be  evil,  because  they  are  ac- 
cusers, like  the  Evil  One  himself, 
the  accuser  of  the  saints.    He  is  tlie 
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father  of  lies,  and  his  children  will 
be  like  himself.  What  said  the 
blessed  Anthony?  That  a  monk 
should  not  busy  nis  brain  with  paint- 
ing spectres,  or  give  himself  up  for 
lost ;  but  rather  DC  cheerful,  as  one 
who  knows  that  he  is  redeemed,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  where  the 
evil  one  has  no  power  to  hurt  him. 
For,  he  used  to  saj,  the  demons  be- 
have to  us  even  as  they  find  us.  If 
thej  see  us  cast  down  and  faithless, 
they  terrify  us  still  more,  that  the^ 
may  plunge  us  in  despair.  But  if 
they  see  us  full  of  faitn,  and  joyful 
in  the  Lord,  with  our  souls  mled 
with  the  glory  which  shall  be,  then 
they  shriuc  abashed,  and  flee  away 
in  confusion.  Cheer  up,  friend! 
Such  thoughts  are  of  the  night,  the 
hour  of  Satan  and  of  the  powers  of 
darkness ;  and  with  the  dawn  they 
flee  away.' 

'  And  yet  things  are  revealed  to 
men  upon  their  beds,  in  visions  of 
the  night.' 

'  Be  it  so.  Nothing,  at  all  events, 
has  been  revealed  to  tiiee  upon  thy 
bed,  except  that  which  thou  Knowest 
already  far  better  than  Satan  does, 
namely,  that  thou  art  a  sinner.  But 
for  me,  my  friend,  though  I  doubt 
not  that  such  things  are,  it  is  the 
day,  and  not  the  night,  which  brings 
revelations.' 

•  How,  then  P' 

'  Because  hj  daj  I  can  see  to  read 
that  book  which  is  written,  like  the 
Law  given  on  Sinai,  upon  tables  of 
stone,  by  the  finger  of  Gk>d  himself.' 

Arsenius  looked  up  at  him  in- 
quiringly.   Pambo  smiled. 

'Thou  knowest  that,  like  many 
holy  men  of  old,  I  am  no  scholar, 
ana  knew  not  even  the  Greek 
tongue,  till  thou,  out  of  thy  brotherly 
Idndness,  taughtest  it  to  me.  But 
hast  thou  never  heard  what  An- 
thony said  to  a  certain  Pagan  who 
reproached  him  with  his  iterance 
otbooksP  '  Which  is  first,'  he  asked, 
'spirit  or  letter  P  —  Spirit,  say  est 
thou  P  Then  know,  the  healthy  spirit 
needs  no  letters.  My  book  is  the 
whole  creation,  lying  open  before 
me,  wherein  I  can  read,  whensoever 
I  please,  the  word  of  God.' 

'  Dost  thou  not  undervalue  learn- 
ing, my  friend  P' 

'  I  am  old  among  monks,  and 
have  seen  much-of  their  ways ;  and 
among  them  ny  simplicity  seems 


to  have  seen  this — ^many  a  man 
wearying  himself  with  study,  and 
tormentmg  his  soul  as  to  whether 
he  believyl  rightly  this  doctrine 
and  that,  while  he  knew  not  with 
Solomon  that  in  much  learning  is 
much  sorrow,  and  that  while  he 
was  puzzling  at  the  letter  of  Grod's 
message,  the  spirit  of  it  was  going 
fast  and  faster  out  of  him.' 

'  And  how  didst  thou  know  that 
of  such  a  man  P* 

'  By  seeing  him  become  a  more 
and  more  learned  theologian,  and 
more  and  more  zealous  for  the  letter 
of  orthodoxy ;  and  yet  less  and  less 
loving  and  merciful — less  and  less 
full  of  trust  in  God,  and  of  hopeful 
thoughts  for  himself  and  for  his 
brethren,  tiU  he  seemed  to  have 
darkened  his  whole  soul  with  dis- 
putations, which  breed  only  strife, 
and  to  have  forgotten  utterly  the 
message  which  is  written  in  that 
book  wherewith  the  blessed  Anthony 
was  content.' 

'  Of  what  message  dost  thou 
speak  P' 

'  Look,'  said  the  old  abbot,  stretch- 
ing his  hand  toward  the  Eastern 
desert,  '  and  judge,  like  a  wise  man, 
for  thyself!' 

As  ne  spoke,  a  long  arrow  of  level 
light  flashed  down  the  gorge  from 
cra^  to  crag,  awakening  every  crack 
and  slab  to  vividness  and  life.  Hie 
great  crimson  sun  rose  swifUy 
through  the  dim  night  mist  of  the 
desert,  and  as  he  poured  his  glory 
down  the  glen,  the  haze  rose  in 
threads  and  plumes,  and  vanished, 
leaving  the  stream  to  sparkle  round 
the  rocks,  like  the  living,  twinkling 
eye  of  the  whole  scene.  Swallows 
flashed  by  hundreds  out  of  the  clifis, 
and  began  their  air-dance  for  the 
day;  the  jerboa  hopped  stealthily 
homeward  on  his  stilts  from  his 
stolen  meal  in  the  monastery  garden ; 
the  brown  sand-lizards  updemeath 
the  stones  opened  one  eyelid  each, 
and  having  satisfied  themselves  that 
it  was  day,  dragged  their  bloated 
bodies  and  whip-luce  tails  out  into 
the  most  burning  patch  of  gravel  ^ 
which  they  could  find,  and  nestling 
together  as  a  further  protection 
against  c(dd,  fell  fast  asleep  again ;  * 
the  buzzard,  who  considered  himself 
lord  of  the  valley,  awoke  with  a  long 
querulous  faark,  and  rising  aloft  in 
two  or  three  vast  rings,  to  stretch 
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himself  after  Ids  night's  sleep,  Iinng 
motioiileBSy  watching  every  Isrk 
which chiirapped on&e  diffs;  while 
from  the  mt  off  Nile  below,  the 
awakening  croak  of  neflbans,  the 
dang  of  geese,  the  wmstle  of  the 
godwit  and  cnrlew,  came  ringing  up 
uie  windings  of  the  glen ;  and  last 
of  all  the  voices  of  the  monks  rose, 
chanting  a  morning  hymn  to  some 
wild  Eastern  air;  and  a  new  day 
had  began  in  Scetis,  like  those  which 
went  before,  and  those  which  were 
to  follow  after,  week  after  week, 
year  after  year,  of  toQ  and  prayer 
as  <l^t  as  its  sleep. 

'what  does  that  teach  thee,  Au- 
fiigus,  my  friend  P' 

Arsenius  was  silent. 

'  To  me  it  teaches  this :  that  Grod 
is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all.  That  in  His  presence  is  life, 
and  fidness  of  joy  for  evermore.  That 
He  is  the  giver,  who  delights  in  His 
ownbonnly;  the  lover,  wnose  mercy 
is  over  all  His  works — and  why  not 
over  thee  too,  oh  thoa  of  little  uuthP 
Look  at  those  thousand  birds — ^and 
without  our  Father  not  one  of  them 
shall  fall  to  the  ground:  and  art 
thou  not  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows,  thou  for  whom  Grod  sent 

his  Son  to  die  P Ah,  my 

friend,  we  must  look  out  and  around^ 
to  see  what  Grod  is  like.  It  is  when 
we.  persist  in  turning  our  eyes  in- 
wara,  and  prying  curiously  over  our 
own  imperfections,  that  we  learn  to 
make  a  God  aft;er  our  own  image, 
and  fancy  that  our  own  darkness  and 
hardness  of  heart  are  the  patterns 
of  His  light  and  love.' 

'  Thou  speakest  rather  as  a  philo- 
sopher than  as  a  penitent  CatnoHc. 
For  me,  I  feel  that  I  want  to  look 
more  inward,  and  not  less.  Deeper 
self-examination,  completer  abstnic- 
tion,  than  I  can  attain  even  here,  are 
what  I  crave  for.  I  long — ^foimve 
me,  my  friend— but  I  long  more  and 
more  daily  for  the  solitary  life. 
This  earth  is  accurst  by  man  s  sin : 
the  less  we  see  of  it,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  better.' 

'  I  may  speak  as  a  philosopher  or 
as  a  heathen,  for  aught  I  know ;  yet 
it  seems  to  me  that,  as  they  say,  the 
half  loaf  is  better  than  none ;  that  the 
wise  man  will  make  the  best  of  what 
he  has,  and  throw  away  no  lesson  be- 
cause the  book  is  somewhat  torn  and 
soiled.  The  earth  teaches  me  thus  far 


already.  Shafl  I  shut  m  eyes  to 
those  mvisible  things  of  God  whidi 
are  clearly  manifested  by  the  things 
which  are  made,  because  some  day 
they  will  be  more  clearly  manifested 
than  nowP  But  as  for  move  ab- 
straction, are  we  so  worldly  here  ia 
Scetis  P' 

'IN'ay,  my  friend,  eadi  man  has 
rarely  his  vocati^  and  for  eadi 
gome  peculiar  method  of  life  ia  more 
edifying  than  another.  In  my  case, 
the  habits  of  mind  which  I  acquired 
in  the  world  will  cling  to  me  in  spite 
of  myself  even  here.  I  cannot  help 
vni^  the  doing.  nSo^  Btudv- 
ing  their  characters,  planning  and 
plotting  for  them,  trying  to  pro- 
gnosticate their  future  ute.  JN'ot  a 
word,  not  a  gesture  of  this  our  little 
family  but  turns  away  my  mind 
from  the  one  thing  neecmd.' 

'  And  do  you  &ncy  that  the  an- 
chorite in  his  cell  has  fewer  distrac- 
tions P' 

'  What  can  he  have  but  the  supdy 
of  the  mere  necessary  wante  ofme ; 
and  them,  even,  he  may  abridge  to 
the  gathering  of  a  few  roots  and 
herbs.  Men  have  lived  like  the 
beasts  already,  that  they  mi^t  aft 
the  same  time  live  like  the  angels— 
and  why  should  not  I  also  P' 

'Ana  thou  art  the  wise  man  of 
thb  world — ^the  student  of  the  hearts 
of  others — the  anatomiaer  of  thine 
own!  Hast  thou  not  found  out» 
that  beside  a  craving  stomach*  maa 
carries  with  him  a  corropt  heiaartP 
Many  a  man  I  have  seen,  who  in 
his  liaste  to  fly  from  the  fiends  with- 
out him,  has  forgotten  to  dose  the 
door  of  his  heart  against  wone 
fiends  who  were  ready  to  harbour 
within  him.  Many  a  monk,  friend* 
changes  his  place,  but  not  the  an- 
^nish  of  his  soul.  I  have  known 
Qiose  who,  driven  to  feed  on  their 
own  thoughts  in  solitude,  have  des* 
perately  cast  themselves  from  difB^ 
and  rip]^  up  their  own  bodies,  in 
the  longing  to  escape  from  thoughts, 
from  which  one  ocmpanion,  one 
kindly  voice,  might  have  ddivered 
them.  I  have  Imown  those,  too^ 
who  have  been  so  puffed  up  by 
those  very  penances  which  were 
meant  to  humble  them,  that  they 
have  despised  all  means  of  grace,  as 
though  they  were  already  nerfect, 
and  refusing  even  the  noly  £a-> 
charist,  have  lived  in  self-glonfying 
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dreams  and  TisionB  suggested  by  the 
«vil  spirits.  One  suen  1  knew,  who 
in  the  madness  of  his  pride  refused  to 
be  counselled  by  any  mortal  numr— 
saying  that  he  would  call  no  man 
master:  and  what  befel  himP  He 
who  used  to  pride  himself  on  wan- 
dering a  day's  journey  into  the 
desert  without  food  or  drink,  who 
boasted  that  he  could  sustain  life 
for  three  months  at  a  time  only  on 
wild  herbs  and  the  Blessed  Bread, 
seized  with  an  inward  fire,  fled  from 
his  cell  back  to  the  theatres,  the 
circus,  and  the  taverns,  and  ended 
his  miserable  days  in  desperate 
eluttony,  holding  all  things  to  be 
put  phantasms,  aen3ring  his  own  ex- 
istence, and  that  of  God  himself.' 

Arsenius  shook  his  head. 

'  Be  it  BO.  But  my  case  is  dif*- 
ferent.  I  have  yet  more  to  confess, 
my  friend.  Day  by  day  I  am  more 
«nd  more  hamted  by  the  n»mei»- 
brance  of  that  world  from  which  I 
fled.  I  know  that  if  I  returned  I 
should  feel  no  pleasure  in  those 
ponms,  which,  even  while  I  battened 
on  tnem,  I  despised.  Can  I  hear 
any  more  the  voice  of  singing  men 
and  singing  women ;  or  discern  any 
longer  what  I  eat  or  what  I  drinkr 
And  yet— the  palaces  of  those  seven 
hiUs,  their  statesmen  and  their 
generals,  their  intrigues,  their  falls, 
and  their  triumphs — ^for  they  might 
rise  and  conquer  yet ! — ^for  no  mo- 
ment are  they  out  of  my  imagina- 
tion,— ^no  moment  in  which  they  are 
not  tempting  me  back  to  them,  like 
a  moth  to  the  candle  which  has 
already  scorched  him,  with  a  dread- 
ful spell,  which  I  must  at  last  obey, 
wretch  that  I  am,  against  my  own 
win,  or  break  by  fleeing  into  some 
outer  desert,  from  whence  return 
will  be  impossible !' 

Pambo  smiled. 

*  Again  I  say,  this  is  the  worldly 
wise  man,  the  searcher  of  hearts ! 
And  he  would  fain  flee  from  the 
little  Laura,  which  does  turn  his 
thoughts  at  times  from  such  vain 
dreams,  to  a  soHtude  where  he  will 
be  utterly  unable  to  escape  those 
dreams.  Well,  friend!  and  what 
if  thou  art  troubled  at  times  by 
anxieties  and  schemes  for  this 
brother  and  for  that  P  Better  to  be 
anxious  for  others  than  only  for 
thyself.  Better  to  have  some- 
ihmg  to  love»even  somethiuBg  to 


we^  Gvei^-than  to  become  in  some 
lonely  cavern  thine  own  world, — 
perhaps,  as  more  than  one  whom  I 
nave  known,  thine  own  God.' 

'  Do  you  know  what  jou  are  say- 
ing P*  asked  Arsenius,  m  a  startled 
tone. 

'  I  say,  that  by  fleeing  into  soli- 
tude  a  man  cuts  himself  ofi*  from  all 
which  makes  a  Christian  man ;  from 
law,  obedience,  fellow-help,  self- 
sacrifice — ^from  the  communion  <^ 
saints  itself.' 

•HowthenP' 

'  How  canst  thou  hold  communion 
with  those  toward  whom  thou  canst 
show  no  love  P  And  how  canst  thou 
show  thy  love  but  by  works  of  loveP* 

'I  can,  at  least,  pr^  day  and 
night  for  all  mankind.  Has  that  no 
place-^<»r  rather,  has  it  not  the 
mightiest  place— in  the  communion 
ofsaintsP' 

'  He  who  cannot  pray  for  hiB 
brothers  whom  he  does  see,  and 
whose  sins  and  temptations  ho 
knows,  will  pray  but  duUy,  my 
friend  Aufugus,  for  his  brothers 
whom  he  does  not  see,  or  for  any- 
thing else.  And  he  who  will  not 
labour  for  his  brothers,  the  same 
will  soon  cease  to  pray  for  them,  or 
love  them  either.  And  then,  what 
is  writtenP  If  a  man  love  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
will  he  love  Grod  whom  he  hath  not 
seen?* 

'Again,  I  say,  do  you  know 
whiti^r  your  argument  leads  P' 

'  I  am  a  phun  man,  and  know 
nothing  about  ar^^uments.  If  a 
thing  be  true,  let  it  lead  where  it 
will,  for  it  leads  where  Grod  wills.' 

*  But  at  this  rate,  it  were  better 
for  a  man  to  take  a  wife,  and  have 
children,  and  mix  himself  up  in  all 
the  turmoil  of  carnal  affections,  in 
order  to  have  as  znany  as  possible 
to  love,  and  fear  for,  and  work  for.-* 

Pambo  was  silent  awhile. 

'  I  am  a  monk,  and  no  logician* 
But  this  I  say,  that  thou  leavest  not 
the  Laura  for  i&e  desert  with  mr 
good  will.  I  would  rather,  had  X 
my  wish,  see  thy  wisdom  installed 
somewhere  nearer  the  metropolis; 
at  IVoe  or  Ganopus,  for  example, 
where  thoa  mightest  be  at  hand  to 
fight  the  Lord's  battles.  Whywert 
thou  taught  worldly  wisdom,  but  to 
use  it  for  tiie  good  of  the  Church? 
It  is  enough.   Xetusgo.' 
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And  the  two  old  men  walked 
homeward  across  the  valley,  little 
guessing  the  practical  answer  which 
was  ready  for  their  argument,  in 
Abbot  Pambo's  cell,  in  the  shape  of 
a  tall  and  ^m  ecclesiastic,  who  was 
busily  satisfying  his  hunger  with 
dates  and  millet,  and  by  no  means 
refusing  the  palm-wine,  which  was 
.the  sole  delicacy  of  the  monastery, 
brought  forth  only  in  honour  of  a 
guest. 

The  stately  and  courteous  hos- 
pitality of  Eastern  manners,  as  well 
as  the  self-restraining  kindliness  of 
monastic  Christianity,  forbade  the 
abbot  to  interrupt  the  stranger;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  had  finished  a 
hearty  meal  that  Pambo  asked  his 
name  and  errand. 

'  My  nn worthiness  is  called  Peter 
the  Eieader.  I  come  from  Cyril, 
with  letters  and  messages  to  the 
brother  Aufugus.' 

Pambo  rose,  and  bowed  rerer- 
entially. 

*  We  have  heard  your  good  report, 
Sir,  as  of  one  zealously  affected  in 
the  cause  of  the  Church  CathoHc. 
Will  it  please  you  to  follow  us  to 
the  cell  of  Aufugus  P' 

Peter  stalked  after  them  with  a 
suffidentlv  important  air  to  the  little 
hut,  and  there  taking  from  his  bosom 
Cyril's  epistle,  handed  itto  Arsenius, 
who  sat  long,  reading  and  re-reading 
with  a  douded  brow,  while  Pambo 
watched  him  with  simple  awe,  not 
daring  to  interrupt  by  a  Question 
lucubrations  which  he  consiaered  of 
unfathomable  denth. 

'  These  are  inaeed  the  last  days,' 
said  Arsenius,  at  length, '  spoken  of 
by  the  prophet,  when  many  shall 
run  to  ana  fro.  So  Heracuanhas 
actually  sailed  for  Italy  P' 

'His  armament  was  met  on  the 
high  seas  by  Alexandrian  merchant- 
men, three  weeks  ago.' 

*  And  Orestes  hardens  his  heart 
more  and  more  P' 

'  Ay,  Pharaoh  that  he  is ;  or 
rather,  the  heathen  woman  hardens 
it  for  him.' 

'  I  always  feared  that  woman 
above  all  the  schools  of  the  heathen,' 
said  Arsenius.  '  But  the  Count 
Heraclian,  whom  I  always  held  for 
the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  righte- 
ous of  men !  Alas  !  alas  I  what 
virtue  will  withstand,  when  ambi- 
tion enters  the  heart  P' 


'  Fearful,  truly,'  said  Peter,  '  is 
that  same  last  of  power:  but  for 
him,  I  have  never  trusted  him  since 
he  began  to  be  indulgent  to  those 
Douatists.' 

'  Too  true.  So  does  one  sin  b^ei 
another.' 

'  And  I  consider  that  indulgence 
to  sinners  is  the  worst  of  all  sins 
whatsoever.' 

'  Not  of  all,  surely,  reverent  airP' 
said  Pambo,  humbhr.  But  Peter, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  intermpticMi*. 
went  on  to  Arsenius — 

'  And  now,  what  answer  am  I  to 
bear  back  firom  your  wisdom  to  his 
holiness  P' 

'  Let  me  see — let  me  see.  He 
might — It  needs  consideration — ^I 
ought  to  know  more  of  the  state 
of  parties.  He  has,  of  course, 
communicated  with  the  African 
bishops,  and  tried  to  unite  them 
with  him  P' 

'  Two  months  ago.  But  the  stiff- 
necked  schismatics  are  still  jealoaa> 
of  him,  and  hold  aloof.' 

'  Schismatics  is  too  harsh  a  term, 
my  friend.  But  has  he  sent  to  Con* 
stantinople  P' 

'  He  needs  a  messenger  accus- 
tomed to  coorts.  It  was  possible^ 
he  thought,  that  your  experience 
might  undertake  the  mission.' 

'MeP  WhoamlP  Alas!  alas  I 
fresh  temptation  daily!  Let  him 
send  by  tne  hand  of  whom  he  wilL 
....  And  yet — ^were  I — at  least  in 
Alexandria — ^I  might  advise  from 
day  to  day  ....  I  should  certainly 
see  my  way  clearer And  un- 
foreseen chances  might  arise,  too. 
....  Pambo,  my  friend,  thinkeat 
thou  that  it  would  be  sinful  to  obey 
the  Holy  Patriarch  P' 

'Ahal'  said  Pambo,  laughing* 
'and  thou  art  he  who  was  forfieeinc 
into  the  desert  an  hour  agone  ?  Ana 
now  when  once  thou  smellest  the 
battle  afar  off,  thou  art  pawing  ia. 
the  valley,  like  the  old  war-horse. 
Gro,  and  God  be  with  thee !  Tboa 
wilt  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  Tboa 
art  too  old  to  fall  in  love,  too  poor 
to  buy  a  bishoprick,and  too  rig^teoaft 
to  have  one  ^ven  thee.' 

'  Art  thou  m  earnest  P' 

'  What  did  I  say  to  thee  in  the 
garden  P  Gro,  and  see  our  son,  and 
send  me  news  of  him.' 

*  Ah !  shame  on  my  worldly-mind- 
edneas!    I  had  forgotten  all 
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time  to  inqnire  for  liiin.    How  is  the 
youth,  reverent  airP* 

*  "Whom  do  you  meanP* 

'  Philammon,  our  spiritual  son, 
whom  we  sent  down  to  you  three 
months  ago/  said  Pambo.  '  Bisen 
to  honour  he  is,  by  this  time,  I 
doubt  not  P' 

'HeP    He  is  gone!' 

•  Gone  P* 

'Ay,  the  wretch,  with  the  curse 
of  Judas  on  him.  He  had  not  been 
with  us  three  days  before  he  beat 
me  openly  in  the  Patriarch's  court, 
cast  off  tne  Christian  faith,  and  fled 
away  to  the  heathen  woman,  Hy- 
patia,  of  whom  he  is  enamoured.' 

The  twp  old  men  looked  at  each 
other  with  blank  and  horror-stricken 
faces. 

'Enamoured  of  HypatiaP'  said 
Arsenius,  at  last. 

'  It  is  impossible !'  sobbed  Pambo. 
*  The  boy  must  hare  been  treated 
harshly,  unjustly!  Some  one  has 
wronged  him;  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed only  to  kindness,  and  so  could 
not  bear  it.  Cruel  men  that  yoii 
are,  and  unfaithful  stewards !  The 
Lord  will  require  the  child's  blood 
at  your  hands !' 


*  Ay,'  said  Peter,  rising  fiercely, 
*  that  is  the  world's  justice  I  Blame 
me,  blame  the  Patriarch,  blame  any 
and  every  one  but  the  sinner !  iLs 
if  a  hot  head  and  a  hotter  heart 
were  not  enouj?h  to  explain  it  all  I 
As  if  a  young  tool  had  never  before 
been  bewitched  by  a  fair  face !' 

'Oh,  my  friends,  my  friends,* 
cried  Arsenius,  '  why  revile  each 
other  without  causer  I,  I  only, 
am  to  blame.  I  advised  you,  Pambo! 
— ^I  sent  him — ^I  ought  to  have 
known — what  was  I  doing,  old 
worldling  that  I  am,  to  thrust  the 
poor  innocent  forth  into  the  tempta- 
tions of  Babylon  P  This  comes  of 
all  my  schemmgs  and  my  plottings! 
And  now  his  blood  will  be  on  my 
head — ^as  if  I  had  not  sins  enough  to 
bear  alr^euly,  I  must  go  and  add  this 
over  and  above  all,  to  sell  my  own 
Joseph,  the  son  of  my  old  age,  to  the 
Midianites !  Here,  I  will  go  with 
you — ^now — at  once — ^I  will  not  rest 
till  I  find  him,  clasp  his  knees  till  he 
pities  my  grey  h^rs!  Let  Hera- 
cUan  ana  Orestes  go  their  way  for 
aught  I  care— I  wul  find  him,  I  say. 
Oh  Absalom,  my  son !  would  God  I 
had  died  for  thee,  my  son!  my  son!* 


chaftbb  xn. 

THE  BOWBB  OV  ACBA8IA. 


Thb  house  which  Pela^a  and  the 
Amal  had  hired  after  their  return  to 
Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  city.  They  had  been 
now  living  there  three  months  or 
more,  and  in  that  time  Pelagia*s 
taste  had  supplied  the  little  which  it 
needed  to  convert  it  into  a  paradise 
of  lazy  luxury.  She  herself  was 
wealthy;  and  her  Gtythic  guests, 
overburdened  with  Boman  spoils, 
the  very  use  of  which  they  could 
not  understand,  freely  allowed  her 
and  her  nymphs  to  tnrow  away  for 
them  the  treasures  which  they  had 
won  in  many  a  fearful  fight.  What 
matter  P  If  they  had  enough  to  eat, 
and  more  than  enough  to  drink, 
how  could  the  useless  surplus  of 
their  riches  be  better  spent  than  in 
keeping  their  ladies  in  good  humourP 
.  .  .  iuidwhenitwas  ail  gone  .... 
they  wouldjgo  somewhere  or  other^ 
who  carecT  whither  P  —  and  win 
more.  The  whole  world  was  before 
them  waiting  to  be  plundered,  and 
they   woula  fulfil    their   mission. 


whensoever  it  suited  them.  Li  the 
meantime  they  were  in  no  hurry. 
Egypt  furnished  in  profusion  every 
sort  of  food  which  could  gratify  pa- 
lates far  more  nice  than  theirs.  And 
as  for  wine — few  of  them  went  to 
bed  sober  from  one  week's  end  to 
another.  And  could  the  souls  of 
warriors  have  more,  even  in  the 
halls  of  Valhalla  P 

So  thought  the  party  who  occu- 
pied the  inner  court  of  the  house, 
one  blazing  afternoon  in  the  same 
week  in  which  Cyril's  messenger  had 
so  rudely  broken  in  on  the  repose  of 
the  Scetis. 

Their  repose,  at  least,  was  still 
untouched.  The  great  city  roared 
without ;  Orestes  plotted,  and  Cyril 
counterplotted,  and  the  fate  of  a 
continent  hung— or  seemed  to  hang 
— ^trembling  in  the  balance ;  but  the 
turmoil  of  it  all  no  more  troubled 
those  lazy  Titans  within,  than  did 
the  roU  and  rattle  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  disturb  the  parakeets  and 
sunbirds  who  peopled,   imder  aa 
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awning  of  gilded  wire,  the  inner 
court  of  Pelflgia'B  Louse.  Wh^ 
should  they  fret  themselves  with  it 
allP  What  was  every  fresh  riot, 
execution,  conspiracy,  bankruptcy, 
but  a  sign — that  the  nrnit  was  grow- 
ing ripe  for  the  plucking  P  Even 
Heradian's  rebelbon,  and  Orestes' 
suspected  conspiracy,  were  to  the 
younger  and  coarser  Groths  a  sort  of 
child's  play,  at  which  they  could  lode 
on,  anolaugh,  and  bet,  from  morning 
to  night ;  while  to  the  more  cunning 
heads,  such  as  Wulf  and  Smid,  tiiey 
were  but  signs  of  the  general  rot- 
tenness— ^new  cracks  in  those  great 
walls,  over  which  they  intended, 
with  a  simple  and  boyish  conscious- 
ness of  power,  to  mount  to  victory 
when  they  chose. 

And  in  the  meantime,  till  the 
right  opening  offered,  what  was 
there  better  uian  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep  P  And  certainly  they  had 
chosen  a  charming  retreat  in  which 
to  fulfil  that  lofty  missicm.  Co- 
lumns of  purple  and  green  por- 
phyry, amone  which  gleamed  the 
wmte  limbs  of  delicate  statues,  sur- 
rounded a  basin  of  water,  fed  by  a 
perpetual  jet,  which  sprinkled  with 
cool  spray  the  leaves  of  the  oranges 
and  mimosas,  mingling  its  murmurs 
with  the  warblings  of  the  tropic  birds 
who  nestled  among  the  branches. 

On  one  side  of  the  foxmtain.  under 
the  shade  of  a  broad-leaved  palmetto, 
lay  the  Amal*s  mighty  limbs, 
stretched  out  on  cushions,  his  yellow 
hair  crowned  with  vine  leaves,  his 
hand  grasping  a  golden  cup,  which 
had  been  won  hmn  Indiui  Eajahs 
by  Pi&TthianChosroos,  from  Chosroos 
m-  Eoman  Grenerals,  from  Soman 
(xenerals  by  the  heroes  of  sheepskin 
and  horsehide ;  Pelagia,  by  the  side 
of  the  sleepy  Hercules  -  Dionysos, 
lay  leaning  over  the  brink  of  the 
fountain,  lazily  dipping  her  fingers 
into  the  water,  and  oasking,  like  the 
^ats  which  hovered  over  its  surface, 
m  the  mere  pleasure  of  existence. 

On  the  opposite  brink  of  the  basin, 
tended  each  by  a  dark-eyed  Hebe, 
who  filled  the  wine-cups,  and  helped 
now  and  then  to  empfy  them,  lay 
the  especial  friends  and  companions 
in  arms  of  the  Amal,  Goderic,  the 
son  of  Ermanric,  and  Agihnund, 
the  son  of  Cniva,  who  both,  like 
the  Amal,  boasted  a  descent  from 
gods ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  that 


most  important  and  all  but 
personage,  Smid,  the  son  of  TroIL 
reverenced  f<x  cunning  beyond  the 
sons  of  men ;  for  not  only  eoold  he 
make  and  mend  all  matteia,  from  • 
pontoon-bridge  to  a  gdd-bvardcA^ 
shoe  horses  and  doctor  them,  chann 
all  diseases  out  of  man  and  beaat^ 
carve  runes,  interpret  war-onieiiSy 
fbretel  weaker,  raise  tiw  winds, 
and,  finally,  oononer  in  the  battle 
of  mead-horns  all  except  Wulf  the 
son  of  Ovida ;  but  he  had  actnalh-* 
during  a  sojourn  amonff  the  ha& 
civilized  Hsesogoths,  picked  up  a 
fair  share  of  Imu  and  Gre^  and 
a  rough  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing. 

A  few  yards  off  lay  old  Wulf 
upon  his  back,  his  knees  in  the  air, 
his  hands  crossed  behind  his  head, 
keeping  up,  even  in  his  sLeen^  a  half- 
conscious  comment  of  erowis  on  the 
following  inteUectual  convenft- 
tion: — 

<  Noble  wine  this,  is  it  notP* 
'Perfect  Who  bought  it  for  ua? 

<  Old  Miriam  bought  it,  at  soom 
great  tax-farmer's  sue.  The  fellow 
was  bankrupt,  and  Miriam  said  she 
got  it  for  the  half  what  it  was  worth.* 

'  Serve  the  penny-turning  rascal 
riffht.  The  old  vixen-fox  took  care, 
I'U  warrant  her,  to  get  her  profit 
out  of  the  bargnin.* 

'Never  mind  if  she  did.  Weean 
afford  to  pay  like  men,  if  we  earn 
like  men.' 

'We  shan't  afford  it  long,  at  this 
rate,'  growled  Wulf. 

'Then  well  go  and  earn  more. 
I'm  tired  of  doing  nothing.' 

'People  need  not  do  nothing, 
unless  they  choose,'  said  Ooderie. 
'  Wulf  ana  I  had  coursing  fit  for  a 
king,  the  other  morning,  on  the 
sand  hills.  I  had  had  no  appetite 
for  a  week  before,  and  I  have  been  as 
sharp  set  as  aDanube  pikeever  sinoe.' 

'ComrsineP  What,  with  those 
long-legged  orush-tailed  brutes,  like 
a  fox  upon  stilts,  which  theP  i«fect 
oozeneoyou  into  buying  P' 

'  AU 1  can  say  is  that  we  put  up 
a  herd  of  those — what  do  they  eau 
them  here— deer  with  goat's  horns  9* 

'  Antelopes  P' 

'  lliat's  it — and  tibe  curs  ran  into 
them  as  a  falcon  does  into  a  skem 
oT  ducks.  Wulf  and  I  galloped  and 
galloped  over  those  accursed  sand* 
heaps  till  the  horses  stock  fast;  and 
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wKen  they  got  their  wind  aetin,  wa 
found  eacii  pair  of  dogs  wim  a  deer 
down  between  them — ^and  what  can 
man  want  more — ^if  he  cannot  get 
fighting?  You  eat  them,  so  yon 
need  not  sneer.' 

'  Well,  dogs  are  the  onl^  thii^ 
worth  having,  then,  that  this  Alex- 
andria does  prodnce.' 

'  Except  rair  ladies  r — ^pntin  o&e 
of  the  gins. 

'Of  course.  Ill  except  the  women. 
But  the  men' — 

'  The  whatP  I  haye  not  seen  a 
man  since  I  came  here,  except  a 
dock- worls;er  or  two— priests  ana  fine 

fentlemen  they  are  all — and  yoa 
on't  call  them  men,  surely  P' 
<  What  on  earth  do  they  do,  beside 
riding  donkeys  P' 

'  !railo8opnize,  they  say.' 

*  What's  thatP' 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know;  some  sort 
of  slave's  quill-driving,  I  suppose.' 

'  Fela^ !  do  you  know  what 
philosophizing  is  P 

'  No— and  I  don't  care.* 

'  I  do,'  quoth  Agilmund,  with  a 
look  of  superior  wisdom ;  '  I  saw  a 
philosopher  the  other  day.' 

'  Ana  what  sort  of  thing  was  itP* 

'  I'll  tell  you.  I  was  walking 
down  the  great  street,  there,  goine 
to  the  harbour ;  and  I  saw  a  crowd 
of  boys — ^men  they  call  them  h»e— 
going  into  a  large  doorway.  So  I 
asked  one  of  them  what  was  doing, 
and  the  fellow,  instead  of  answerine 
me,  pointed  at  my  legs,  and  set  aU 
the  other  mcmkeys  laughing.  So  I 
boxed  his  ears,  and  ne  tumbled 
down.' 

*  They  all  do  so  here,  if  you  box 
their  ears,'  said  the  Amal,  medita- 
tively, as  if  he  had  hit  upon  a  great 
inductive  law. 

'  Ah, '  said  Felagia,  looking  up  with 
her  most  winning  smile,  '  they  are 
not  such  giants  as  you,  who  make 
a  poor  litt&  woman  feel  like  a  gazelle 
in  the  Hon's  paw !' 

'  WelL  It  struck  me  that  as  I 
spoke  in  Gothic,  the  boy  might  not 
have  understood  me,  being  a  Greek. 
So  I  walked  in  at  the  door,  to  save 
questions,  and  see  for  myself.  And 
uiere  a  fellow  held  out  nis  hand — ^I 
suppose  for  money.  So  I  gave  him 
two  or  three  gold  pieces,  and  a  box 
on  the  ear,  at  which  he  tumbled 
down,  of  course,  but  seemed  very 
well  satisfied.    So  I  walked  in.' 


'  And  what  did  yon  seeP' 

*  A  great  hall,  large  enough  fbc 
a  thousand  heroes,  fuU  <^  these 
Egyptian  rascals  scribi^inf  wiHi 
pencds  on  tablets.  And  at  we  fur- 
ther end  <A  it  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  ever  saw— with  right  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  talkine,  talking 
— I  could  not  understand  it;  but 
the  donkey-nden  seemed  to  think 
it  very  fine ;  for  Ihey  went  on  looking 
first  at  her,  and  then  at  their  tablets, 
gaping  like  frogs  in  drought.  And, 
certamly,  she  looked  as  fair  as  tha 
ann,  and  talked  like  an  Alruna-wife. 
Not  that  I  knew  what  it  was  about, 
but  one  can  see  scnnehow,  yoa 
know. — So  I  feel  asleep ;  and  when 
I  woke,  and  came  out,  I  met  some 
one  who  understood  me,  and  he  told 
ne  Ihat  it  was  the  famous  maiden, 
the  great  philosopher.  And  that's 
what  I  know  about  philosophy.' 

'  She  wsA  very  much  waste<£  then, 
on  such  soft-handed  starvelings. 
Why  don't  die  marry  some  heror 

'  Because  there  are  ncme  here  to 
marry,'  said  Pelagia;  '  except  some 
who  are  &r  better  engaged  already.' 

'  But  what  do  they  taOc  about,  and 
tell  people  to  do,  these  philosophers, 
Pehtfxar' 

'  Cm,  they  don't  tell  any  one  to  do 
anything, — at  least,  if  they  do,  no- 
body ever  does  it,  as  far  as  I  can 
see;  butthe^  talk  about  suns  and 
stars,  and  ri^ht  and  wrong,  and 
ghosts  and  spirits,  and  that  sort  of 
udng ;  and  aoout  not  enjoying  one- 
self too  much.  Not  that  1  ever  saw 
that  the^f  were  aoylmppier  thaa  aay 
one  else. 

'  She  must  have  been  an  Alnma- 
maiden,'  said  Wulf,  half  to  himself. 

'  She  is  a  very  conceited  creature^ 
and  I  hate  her,  said  Pelagia. 

•  I  don't  doubt  it,'  said  Wulf. 
'What  is  an  Alruna- maiden P* 

asked  one  of  the  girls. 

'  Something  as  uke  you  as  a  salmon 
is  like  a  horse-leech.  Heroes,  will 
you  hear  a  sasaP' 

'  Kit  is  a  co^  one,'  said  Agilmund; 
'  about  ice,  and  pine  trees,  and  snow 
storms.  I  shall  be  roasted  brown  in 
three  days  more.' 

'  Oh !'  said  the  Amal,  '  that  we 
were  on  the  Alps  again  for  only  two 
hours,  sliding  down  those  snow- 
slopes  on  our  shields,  with  the  sleet 
whistling  about  our  ears.  That  was 
sport!' 
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'  To  those  who  could  keep  their 
seat,'  said  Goderic.  'Who  went 
head  oyer  heels  into  a  glacier-crack, 
and  was  dug  out  of  fifty  feet  of  snow, 
and  had  to  be  put  inside  a  fresh- 
killed  horse  before  he  could  be 
brought  to  life  P' 

'Kot  you,  surely,'  said  Pelacia. 
*  Oh,  you  wonderftu  creature !  what 
things  you  have  done  and  sufiered !' 

'  Well,'  said  the  Amal,  with  a  look 
of  stolid  self-satisfaction,  *  I  suppose 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  in  my  time, 
«hP' 

'Yes,  my  Hercules,  you  hare 
gone  through  your  twelye  labours, 
and  saved  your  poor  little  Hesione 
after  them  all,  when  she  was  chained 
to  the  rock,  for  the  ugly  sea  monsters 
to  eat ;  and  she  will  3ierish  you,  and 
keep  you  out  of  scrapes  now,  for  her 
own  sake;'  and  Pelagia  threw  her 
white  arms  round  the  great  buU- 
neck,  and  drew  it  down  to  her. 

'WiU  you  hear  my  sagaP'  said 
Wulf,  impatiently. 

'  Of  course  we  will,'  said  the  Amal; 
'  anything  to  pass  the  time.' 

'But let  it  be  about  snow,'  said 
Agilmund. 

'  Not  about  Alruna  wires  P' 

*  About  them,  too,'  said  Groderic ; 
^my  mother  was  one,  so  I  must 
needs  stand  up  for  them,' 

'She  was,  Doy.  Do  you  be  her 
eon.  Now  hear.  Wolves  of  the 
Goths!' 

And  the  old  man  took  up  his  little 
lute,  or  as  he  would  probably  have 
called  it,  'fidel,'  and  be^an  chant- 
ing, to  his  own  accompamment. 

Over  the  camp  fires 
Prank  I  with  heroes. 
Under  the  Donau  bank 
Warm  in  the  snow-trench, 
Sagamen  heard  1  there. 
Men  of  the  Longbeards, 
Cunning  and  ancient, 
Honey-sweet-voiced. 
Scaring  the  wolf  cub. 
Scaring  the  horn-owl  out. 
Shaking  the  snow  wreaths 
Down  &om  the  pine  boughs. 
Up  to  the  star-roof 
San^  out  their  song. 
Singmg  how  Winil  men, 
Over  the  icefloes 
Sledging  from  Scanland  on 
Came  unto  Scoring ; 
Singing  of  G^ambara 
Freya's  beloved. 


Mother  of  Ayo, 
Mother  of  Ibor. 
Singing  of  Wendel  men, 
Ambri  and  Assi ; 
How  to  the  Winilfolk 
Went  they  with  war-worda— 
'  Eew  are  ye,  strangers. 
And  many  are  we ; 
Fay  us  now  toll  and  fee, 
Clothyam,  and  rings,  and  beevea ; 
Else  at  the  raven's  meal. 
Bide  the  sharp  bill's  doom.' 

Clutching  the  dwarfs^  work  then. 

Clutching  the  bullock's  shell. 

Girding  grey  iron  on. 

Forth  fared  the  Winils  all. 

Fared  the  Alruna's  sons, 

Ajo  and  Ibor. 

Mad  of  heart  stalked  they : 

Loud  wept  the  women  al^ 

Loud  the  Alruna-wife, 

Sore  was  their  need. 

Out  of  the  morning  land. 

Over  the  snowdrifts, 

BeautSul  Freya  came. 

Tripping  to  Scoring. 

White  were  the  moorlands, 

And  frozen  before  her ; 

But  green  were  the  moorlands. 

And  olooming  behind  her. 

Out  of  her  golden  locks 

Shaking  the  spring  flowers. 

Out  of  her  garments 

Shaking  the  south  wind. 

Around  in  the  birches 

Awaking  the  throstles, 

And  making  chaste  housewives  all 

Lon^  for  their  heroes  home ; 

Lovmg  and  love-^ving. 

Came  she  to  Scormg. 

Came  unto  Grambara, 

Wisest  of  Yalas. 

•  y  ala,  why  weepest  thou  P 
Far  in  the  wide  olue, 
High  up  in  the  Elfin-home, 
Heard  I  thy  weeping.' 

*  Stop  not  my  weeping, 
Till  one  can  fight  seven. 
Sons  have  I,  heroes  tall. 
First  in  the  sword-play ; 

This  day  at  the  Wendels*  hands 
Eagles  must  tear  them ; 
While  their  mothers,  thrall  weary. 
Must  grind  for  the  Wendels.' 

Wept  the  Alruna-wife — 

Kissed  her  fair  Freya — 

'  Far  off*  in  the  morning  land. 

High  in  Valhalla, 

A  window  stands  open, 

Its  sill  is  the  snow  peaks. 
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Its  posts  are  the  water-sponts. 
Storm  rack  its  lintel. 
Gold  doad  flakes  above  it. 
Are  piled  for  the  roofing. 
Par  np  to  the  Elfin-honse, 
High  in  the  wide-blue. 

Smiles  out  each  morning  thenoe 

Odin  Allfather ; 

From  under  the  doad-eayes. 

Smiles  out  cm  the  heroes, 

Smiles  out  on  ohaste  housewiyes  all. 

Smiles  on  the  brood-mares. 

Smiles  on  the  smiths'  work: 

And  theirs  is  the  sword-luck, 

With  them  is  the  glory. 

So  Odin  hath  sworn  it^ 

Who  first  in  the  morning, 

ShaU  meet  him  and  greet  him.' 

Still  the  Almna  wepir^> 
'  Who  then  shall  greet  him  P 
Women  alone  are  here : 
Far  on  the  moorlands 
Behind  the  war-lindens, 
In  vain  for  the  bill's  doom 
Watch  Winil  heroes  all. 
One  against  seven.' 

Sweetly  the  Queen  lauffhed — 

*  Hear  thou  my  counsel  now; 

Take  to  thee  cunning, 

Bdoved  of  Frey  a. 

Take  thou  thy  women-folk. 

Maidens  and  wives: 

Over  your  ankles. 

Lace  on  the  white  war-hose; 

Over  your  bosoms 

Link  up  the  hard  mailnets; 

Over  your  lips 

Plait  long  tresses  with  cunning; — 

So  war-leasts  full-bearded 

Sing  Odin  shall  deem  you. 

When  off  the  grey  sea- oeach 

At  simrise  ye  greet  him.' 

Night's  son  was  driving 
His  golden-haired  horses  up; 
Over  the  Eastern-firths 
High  flashed  their  manes. 
Smiled  from  the  cloud-eaves  out 
Allfather  Odin, 
Waiting  the  battle-sport : 
Freya  stood  by  him. 

'  Who  are  these  heroes  tall— 
Lusty-limbed  Longbeards  P 
Over  the  swans'  bath 
Why  cry  they  to  me  P 


Bones  should  be  crashing  fast. 
Wolves  should  be  full-f^. 
Where'er  such,  mad-hearted. 
Swing  hands  in  the  sword-play.* 


Sweetly  laughed  Freyf 
'  A  name  thou  hast  given  them» 
Shames  neither  thee  nor  them. 
Well  can  they  wear  it. 
Give  them  the  victory; 
First  have  they  j^reeted  thee. 
Give  them  the  victory. 
Yokefellow  mine ! 
Maidens  and  wives  are  these^> 
Wives  of  the  Winils,— 
Few  are  their  heroes 
And  far  on  the  war-road. 
So  over  the  swans'  bath 
They  cry  unto  thee.' 

Boyally  laughed  he  then; 
Dear  was  that  craft  to  him, 
Odin  Allfather, 
Shaking  the  clouds. 
'Cunning  are  women  all. 
Bold  and  importunate ! 
Longbeards  their  name  shall  be, 
Bavens  shall  thank  them: 
Where  the  women  are  heroes. 
What  must  the  men  be  likeP 
Theirs  is  the  victory; 
No  need  of  me!** 

'There !'  said  Wulf,  when  the  song 
was  ended,  '  is  that  cool  enough  for 
youP' 

'Bather  too  cool;  eh,  PelagiaP* 
said  the  Amal,  lauglung. 

'  Ay,'  went  on  the  old  man,  bit- 
terly enough,  '  such  were  your 
motners ;  and  such  were  your  sisters  ; 
and  such  your  wives  must  be,  if  you 
intend  to  last  much  longer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — ^women  who  care 
for  something  better  than  good  eat- 
ing, strong  drinking,  and  soft  lyin^*' 

*  All  very  true,  Aince  Wulv  said 
Agilmund,  'but  I  don't  like  the 
saga  after  all.  It  was  a  great  deal 
too  like  what  Pelagia  here  says  those 
pliilosophers  talk  about — right  and 
wrong,  and  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'  I  don't  doubt  it.' 

'  Now  I  like  a  really  good  saga, 
about  gods  and  giants,  and  tiie  fire 
kingdoms  and  the  snow  kingdoms, 
and  the  ^sir  making  men  and  wo* 
men  out  of  two  sticks,  and  all  that.' 


*  ThiB  punning  legend  may  be  seen  in  Paul  Waraefired's  Oeata  Zf^ngclbardanim, 
TJnfortiinately^  however,  for  the  stoiy,  Lftngbardr  is  said  by  the  learned  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  beards  at  all,  but  probably  to  mean  'Longswords.'  The  metre 
18  intended  as  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  earner  Eddaio  poems. 
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'Aj,'  Bud  tke  AmaU  '  something 
like  notluBg  one  ever  saw  in  one'i 
life,  all  atanL-mad  and  topa^-turrfy 
like  one's  dreams  when  one  has  been 
drank ;  something  grand  which  you 
cannot  nnderstand,  but  which  sets 
you  thinking  over  it  all  the  moming 
after.' 

'Well,'  said  €k>deric,  'iny mother 
was  an  Alrona-woman,  bo  1  will  not 
be  the  bird  to  foul  its  own  nest.  But 
I  like  to  hear  «bout  wild  beasts  and 
ghosl^,  ogres  and  fire-drakes,  and 
nicors — something  that  one  could 
kill  if  one  had  a  dianee,  as  one's 
fathers  had.' 

'  Your  fathers  would  never  have 
killed  nicors,'  said  Wulf, '  if  they 
had  been — ' 

'  Like  us — ^I  know/  said  the  AmaL 
'  Now  tell  me»  Prince,  you  are  old 
enough  to  be  our  father;  and  did 
you  ever  see  a  nioor  P' 

'My  brother  saw  one,  in  the 
Northern  sea,  three  fathoms  long, 
with  the  body  of  a  bison-bull,  and 
the  head  of  a  cat,  and  the  beard  of  a 
man,  and  tusks  an  eU  lon^  lying 
down  on  its  breast,  watchmg  for 
the  fishermen;  and  he  struck  it 
with  an  arrow,  so  that  it  fled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea^  and  never  came 
i^agiun.* 

'What  is  a  nioor,  AgilmundP* 
asked  one  of  the  girls. 

'A  sea-deviL  who  eats  sailors. 
There  used  to  be  plenty  of  them 
where  our  others  came  from,  and 
ogres  too,  who  came  out  of  the  fens 
Into  the  hall  at  night,  when  the 
warrbrs  were  sleeping,  to  suck  their 
blood,  and  steal  along,  and  steal 
along,  and  jump  upon  you — so !' 

Pdagia,  during  the  saga,  had  r»» 
mained  lookin^f  into  the  foontain, 
and  playing  with  the  water  drops, 
in  assumed  indifierence.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  hide  burning  blushes,  and 
something  very  like  two  hot  tears, 
wluch  fell  unobserved  into  the  ripple. 
Kow  she  looked  up  suddenly — 

'  And  of  course  you  have  killed 
Bome  of  theBe  drrndful  creatures, 
AmalricP' 

'  I  never  had  such  good  luck,  dar* 
ling.  Our  forefathers  were  in  sueh 
a  hurry  with  them,  that  br  the  time 
we  were  bom,  there  was  nardly  one 
left.' 

'Ay,  they  were  men,'  growled 
Wul£ 

'As  for  me,'  went  on.  the  Amal, 


'  the  biggest  thing  I  ever  IdDed  wis 
a  snake  in  the  Sonaufens.  How 
long  was  he.  Prince  P  You  had  tine 
to  see,  for  you  sat  eating  your  din- 
ner, and  looking  on  wmle  he  was 
trying  to  crack  my  bones.' 

'  Four  fathom,'  answered  Wnlf. 

'  With  a  wild  bull  lying  by  him, 
which  he  had  just  killed.  iB^dSt 
his  dinner,  eh,  Wulf  P' 

'Yes,'  said  the  old  jgrmnbler, 
mollified,  'that  was  a  right  good 
fight.' 

'Why  don't  you  make  a  saea 
about  it,  then,  instead  of  about  ngat 
and  wrong,  and  such  things  P 

'  Because  I  am  turned  philosopher. 
I  shall  go  and  hear  niat  AJmma 
maiden  this  afternoon.' 

'  Well  said.  Let  us  go,  too,  yomtf 
men:  it  will  pass  the  time,  at  all 
events.' 

'Oh no!  no!  no!  do  not!  yofS 
shall  not !'  And  Pelagia  sprang  im» 
and  threw  her  arms  passLonately 
round  his  nedc 

'  Why  not,  then,  pretty  oneP* 

'  She  is  a  witch — sne — ^I  will  never 


love  you  again  if  you  dare  to  eo. 
Your  only  reason  is  that  Agilmuna  s 
report  of  her  beautv.' 

'So!  You  are  afraid  of  my  ISdng 
her  golden  locks  better  thim  your 
black  ones  P' 

'IP  AfiraidP'  And  she  leant  up, 
panting  with  pretty  rage.  '  Come^ 
girls !  we  will  go  too— at  cmce— and 
brave  this  nun,  who  fancies  herself 
too  wise  to  speak  to  a  w(xnan,  and 
too  pure  to  love  a  man !  Look  out 
my  jewels !  Saddle  my  white  mnle ! 
We  will  go  rojally.  We  will  not 
be  ashamed  of  Cupid's  liveir,  my 
girls — safiBnn  shawFand  aU !  Uome, 
and  let  us  see  whether  saucy  AnhrcH 
dite  is  not  a  match  after  all  Kkr  fkllas 

Athene  and  her  owl  I* 

And  she  darted  out  of  the  cloister. 

The  threeyounger  menburst  into  a 
TOST  of  laughter,  while  Wulf  koked 
with  grim  approvaL 

'  So  you  want  to  go  and  hear  the 
philosopher,  Prince  P'  said  Smid.  ^ 

'  Wheresoever  is  a  holy  and  a  wise 
woman,  a  warrior  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  listening  to  her.  Bid 
not  Alaric  bid  us  spare  the  nnns  in 
Eome,  comrade  P  And  thou^  I  an 
no  Chriatiaii,  as  he  wbb,  I  thought 
it  no  shame  for  Odin's  man  to  take 
tiieir  bkssmg;  nor  will  I  to  take 
~  is  one's,  Smid,  boh  of  TrolL' 
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THE  MAKERS,  SELLEES.  AND  BUYEES  OF  BOOKS. 


A  FEW  weeks  a^go,  a  question 
respecting  the  internal  regula- 
tions of  the  book  trade,  the  discus^ 
Bion  of  which  had  been  previoosly 
confined  to  the  trade  itself,  began  to 
take  the  shape  of  a  ipublic  contro- 
Tersy.  For  tne  first  tune  we  heard 
of  hostiLe  combinations  in  the  peace* 
ful  reahn  of  letters ;  but  it  was  not 
until  nuittcrs  had  been  carried  to 
extr^i<^  that  this  internecine  war 
attracted  general  attention.  The 
substance  of  the  question  at  issue 
xnay  be  thus  briefly  stated. 

For  a  period,  as  we  are  informed, 
of  about  half  a  century,  a  practice 
has  prevailed  amongst  the  London 
pubhshers  of  allowing  to  the  retail 
Dooksellers  a  large  discount,  or  per 
eenta^e,  from  tl^  advertised  prices 
of  their  publications.  Accordmg  to 
some  statements  this,  allowance 
amounted  to  33^  per  cent. ;  in  other 
cases  it  reached  38  and  40  per  cent.; 
in  no  case,  eren  upon  the  sale  of  a 
single  copy,  was  it  less  than  25  per 
cent.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  circumstancea 
under  which  these  rarious  discounts 
were  granted,  or  to  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  contradictions  put  forth  as  to 
their  amounts.  The  prmciple  in  dis- 
pute is  altogether  independent  of  the 
rate  of  al&wance;  and  it  will  be 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  purposes 
to  state  that  the  trade  per  centaffe 
allowed  by  the  publisner  to  the 
retailer  ranged,  during  the  period  to 
which  we  haye  referred,  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  of  these 
amounts. 

This  allowance  to  the  retailer 
seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
an  implied  or  understood  condition 
that  he  should  strictly  maintain  in 
his  dealings  with  the  public  the 
selling  price  fixed  and  a^ertised  by 
the  pubUsher ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
if,  for  instance,  tibie  adyertised  price 
was  30«.,  he  was  bound  not  to  sell 
the  book  for  less  under  any  circum- 
stance. According  to  the  rates 
aboye  mentioned,  ne  might  have 
purchased  the  book  for  2^.  6d.,  or 
even  for  IS3, ;  but  the  trade  regula- 
tions would  not  sufier  him  to  take 
adyanta^e  of  the  margin  for  specula- 
tion which  the  difference  apparently 
placed  at  his  disposal.  IT  he  could 
not  sell  the  booK  for  the  fiill  price 


placed  upon  it  by  the  publisher,  he 
was  not  to  sell  it  at  all.  In  the  case 
of  noyels,  f<»r  example,  which  are 
issued  to  the  public  at  the  price  of 
31«.  6d,9  the  publisher,  or  manufac- 
turer, leceiyed  only  about  19«.,  so 
that  the  additional  cost  of  12s.  6d. 
put  upon  a  work  of  that  class  was  to 
DC  maintained  as  the  charge  for  the 
eonyeyance  or  porterage  of  the  work 
to  the  public,  the  conyeyancer  or 
porter  not  being  permittea  to  fix  for 
himself  the  amount  which  he  mi^ht 
consider  an  adequate  remuneration 
for  his  risk  and  teouble. 

In  order  to  render  the  practical 
operation  of  these  arrangements  per- 
fectly intelligible,  we  should  obserye 
that  the  rat^  of  allowance  were  re- 
gulated by  the  number  of  copiestaken 
by  the  retailer.  If  he  took  a  single 
eopy,  he  was  allowed  only  the  lowest 
discount ;  if  he  took  alarge  number 
of  copies,  the  discount  was  adyanced 
in  proportion  to  the  higher  rates.  It 
was,  therefore,  his  interest,  in  that 
point  of  yiew,  to  speculate  largely ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  speco* 
lated  largely  and  the  book  feuled,  he 
was  left  with  a  dead  stock  on  his 
hands,  oyer  which,  although  it  was 
his  own  property,  purchaj^  in  the 
way  of  business  witn  his  own  money, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  again, 
he  could  not  exercise  the  slightest 
discretionazT  power  in  the  hope  of 
redeeming  Jus  loss.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  system  were  ineyit- 
able.  Unable  to  sell  the  book  at  the 
price  put  upon  it  by  the  publisher, 
and  prohibited  firom  makinga  market 
of  it  on  any  other  terms,  he  was 
forced  to  restrain  his  enterprise 
within  the  most  cautious  limits.  In- 
stead of  subscribing  fortwenty-fiye 
or  fifty  copies  of  a  work,  which  he 
might  haye  done  had  he  been  un- 
fettered in  the  sale  of  it,  he  narrowed 
his  risk,  probably,  to  half  a  dozen, 
or  to  two  or  three,  and,  in  doubtful 
cases,  to  a  single  copy,  sometimes 
not  eyen  yenturing  upon  that  until 
he  had  an  actual  order  to  supply  it. 
That  such  was  the  character  of  the 
traffic  to  which  the  trade  between 
the  bookseller  and  the  publisher  was 
reduced,  we  haye  the  authority  of 
publishers  who  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact. 

Finding  their  bosineas  thus  con* 
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tracted  by  these  restrictiTe  regula- 
tions, certain  retail  booksellers  in 
London  resolved  to  break  through 
the  established  practice,  and  to  sell 
their  books  at  any  reasonable  and 
remuneratiye  pront  they  could  get, 
"without  reference  to  the  prices  fixed 
upon  them  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  publishers.  This  act  of  con- 
tumacy, which  had  been  attended 
by  the  most  successful  results  (the 
public  having  a  weakness  in  favour 
of  goinff  to  the  cheapest  market), 
produced  an  indignant  resistance  on 
the  part  of  certain  others  of  the  body, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  evident 
contraction  of  their  business  con- 
sequent upon  high  prices,  still  be- 
lieved that  their  security  lay  in  the 
reservation  of  the  old  monopoly. 
Their  remonstrances  were  promptly 
responded  to  by  some  of  the  leading 
publishers — especially  by  those  who 
had  a  double  interest  in  the  question 
as  publishers  and  booksellers,  and 
who  had,  therefore,  a  double  motive 
for  defending  theexisting  policy;  and 
a  compact-— or  combination — was 
accordmgly  entered  into  by  the  pub- 
lishers for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  '  undersellers'  from  the  privi- 
lege of  obtaining  their  publications 
at  trade  price.  A  circular  binding 
Ihe  whole  trade  to  this  resolution 
was  sent  round  for  signature  to  the 
principal  publishing  houses;  Mr.  C. 
.Knight,  we  believe,  was  the  only 
pubusher  of  eminence  who  declined 
to  subscribe  to  it;  others  were 
induced  to  sign  on  the  force  of 
the  representations  which  were 
made  to  them;  and  some  who  did 
sign  subsequently  withdrew  their 
names. 

In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  Lord  Campbell,  assisted ' 
by  two  or  three  literary  men  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation;  but  as  no- 
body appeared  in  the  first  instance 
except  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case — Ihe 
'  underseUers*  refusing  to  submit  to 
arbitration— his  lordship  adjourned 
the  hearing. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  public  looked 
upon  the  question  as  a  mere  trade 
dissension,  involving  no  higher  or 
more  extended  considerations  than 
the  adjustment  of  the  internal  regu- 
lations of  a  particular  branch  of 
commerce  or  industry.  The  merits 
of  the  question  were  not  very  wdl 


understood.  It  was  doaded  with 
technicalities  and  contradictions, 
which  perplexed  the  uninitiated, 
who,  not  supposing  themselves  con- 
cerned in  me  result,  left  it  to  be 
settled  amongst  the  traders  whom 
alone  it  ajipeared  to  concern.  As 
the  discussion  advanced,  however,  it 
was  found  to  rest  upon  a  wider  bans, 
and  to  embrace  more  numerous  and 
important  interests  than  those  of 
publishers  and  sellers  of  books. 

Mr.  John  Chapman,  a  bookseller 
and  publisher  who  had  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  agitation  on  l^e 
side  of  the  '  underseUers,*  believing 
tiiat  the  makers  of  books  were  as 
much  interested  in  the  sale  of  them 
as  the  vendors  and  agents,  convened 
a  meeting  of  authors  at  his  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
opinions.    This  meeting  took  place 
on  the4thult.;  and  so  uttle  was  the 
dispute  supposed,  even  so  recentiy 
as  three  weeks  ago,  to  touch  any 
other  interests  than  those  of  thie 
trade     itself,    that    Mr.    Chariee 
Dickens,  on  taking  the  chair,  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  whether,  as  an 
author,  he  had  any  legitimate  busi- 
ness to  assist  on  such  an  occasion — 
a  doubt  which    was   repeated  by 
other  gentlemen  who  adiuessed  the 
meeting  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
Amongst  the  men  distinguished  m 
literature  and  science  who  were  pre- 
sent, we  may  mention  the  names  of 
Professors    Owen,    Newman,    and 
Ansted,  Mr.   Babbage,    Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  Dr.  Lankester,  Dr.  Amott, 
ana  Mr.  Crabbe  Eobinson,  supported 
by  many  others  whose  reputations 
entitle   their  opinions  to  respect; 
and  letters  concurring  in  the  views 
of  the  meeting  were  read  from  Mr. 
Carlyle,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr. 
Gladstone,    M.P.,     Professor    De 
Morgan,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  M.P., 
Mr.  George  Combe,   Mr.  Cobden, 
M.P.,  Dr.  Pereira,  Mr.  Proctor,  and 
others.    The  resolutions  adopted  at 
this  meeting  threw  a  new  light  upon 
the  question,  and  as  they  furnish 
important  materials  for  a  complete 
investigation  of  it  in  all  its  bearmgs, 
we  wifl  briefly  trace  them  in^me 
order  in  which  they  were  moved  and 
carried. 

The  first  resolution,  moved  by 
Mr.  Babbage,  and  seconded  by  1&. 
Bell,  simply  affirmed  the  fact»  that 
the  principles  of  Free-trade  having 
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now  been  established  by  experience, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
that  they  ought  to  be  applied  to 
books  as  to  all  other  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

Some  doubts  were  suggested  as 
to  whether  the  term  Free-trade  was 
strictly  applicable  to  books  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  competition.  A 
book  could  not  compete  with  itself. 
Two  books  on  the  same  subject  could 
hardly  be  said  to  compete  with  each 
other,  the  sale  bein^^  determined, 
not  by  the  price,  but  by  the  intrinsic 
worth.  It  was  shown,  however, 
that  if  the  retailer  were  left  free  to 
fix  his  own  prices,  instead  of  beine 
bound  to  sell  only  at  the  piice  fixed 
by  the  publisher,  the  element  of 
competition  would  be  at  once  intro- 
duced into  the  article  of  books  as  it 
is  in  all  other  articles. 

The  second  resolution,  moved  by 
Mr.  Charles  Enight,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  asserted  that 
the  principles  of  the  Booksellers' 
Association  were  not  only  opposed 
toFree-trade,  but  were  tyranmc^dand 
vexatious  in  their  operations,  and 
had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  prices 
of  books  much  higher  than  they 
would  otherwise  be,  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  all  persons  connected  with 
literature. 

The  third  resolution,  moved  by 
Professor  Newman,  and  seconded 
by  Professor  Ansted,  protested 
against  a  usa^e  peculiar  to  the  book 
trade,  by  which  the  publisher  was 
allowed  to  ^^  the  retail  price  of  his 
publications,  and  claimed  for  the 
commerce  of  literature  the  transfer- 
ence to  the  retailer  of  the  right  of 
determining  the  retail  prices. 

The  fourth  resolution,  moved  by 
Professor  Owen,  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Lankester,  asserted  the  evil 
effect  of  trade  restrictions  on  the 
higher  branches  of  philosophv  and 
science,  by  rendering  it  unprontable, 
and  even  dangerous,  to  publish 
works  devoted  to  them. 

The  fifth  resolution,  moved  by 
Mr.  Ward,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  stated  that  trades  with 
artificially  high  prices  and  a  small 
market  have  always  gained  by  being 
forced  into  the  natural  system  ^ 
low  profits  and  a  lar^e  market ;  and 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  meet- 
ing that  the  abohtion  of  the  existing 
restrictions,  instead  of  injuring  the 
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bookselling  business,  would  greatly 
benefit  it. 

Having  adopted  these  explicit  re- 
solutionSf  the  meeting  a^eed  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  them  to  Lord  Camp- 
bell for  his  information,  but  at  the 
same  time  declined  to  defer  to  his  ar- 
bitration the  position  they  had  taken. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  these  resolutions,  that  the 
question  covers  a  much  wider  field 
than  it  was  originally  supposed  to 
occupy.  If  it  be  true,  as  affirmed 
at  this  meeting,  that  the  arbitrary 
regulations  of  the  trade  have  the 
efiect,  by  keeping  up  high  prices,  of 
restricting  the  sale  of  booKS ;  and 
if  it  follow  as  a  natural  consequence 
that  the  abolition  of  these  regumtions 
would  have  the  effect,  by  lowering 
the  prices,  of  increasing  the  sale  oi 
books,  it  must  be  clear  that  there 
are  other  parties  interested  in  the 
movement  oesides  publishers  and  re- 
tailers ;  that,  in  fact,  the  question  is 
less  a  trade  question  in  its  ultimate 
bearings  than  a  question  for  the 
grave  consideration  of  authors,  who 

Sroduce  the  books,  and  who  are 
irectly  interested  in  their  difiusion, 
and  of  the  public  who  buy  them,  and 
who  are,  therefore,  directly  interested 
in  their  cheapness.  At  first,  only  one 
party  was  supposed  to  be  concerned 
m  the  equity  and  wisdom  of  these 
arrangements.  The  matter  was 
argued  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  disputes  between 
labour  and  capital  which  are  every 
now  and  then  referred  to  the  deci- 
sion of  umpires,  and  settled  either 
by  mutual  submission,  or  by  the 
starving-out  process  tbirough  which 
the  stronger  power  compels  the 
weaker  into  terms.  The  retail  book- 
sellers and  the  publishers  when  they 
entered  into  a  combination  to  ex- 
clude the  tindersellers,  and  to  dic- 
tate the  terms  upon  which  philo- 
sophy, science,  and  literature  were 
to  instruct  the  world,  appear  to  have 
acted  on  the  conviction  that  they 
had  in  their  own  hands  the  power 
of  imposing  a  monopolv  opposed  not 
only  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  to 
the  plainest  suggestions  of  justice 
and  common  sense.  They  treated 
the  discussion  as  if  nobody  else  had 
a  right  to  interfere.  They  shut  it 
up  in  details  and  calculations  drawn 
from  their  ledgers  and  sale  cata- 
logues, and  scrupulously  avoided  aU 
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reference  to  the  extrinaic  interests 
that  lay  beyond  the  counter  and  the 
warehouse.    They  never  recognised 
the  existence  of  the  ^uthor,   and 
throughout  the  whole  oontroyersv 
never  dropped  a  hint  that  they  aa- 
mitted  the  claim  of  the  public  to  a 
voice  in  its  adjudication.      When 
a  stray  country  correspondent   of 
the  Times  ventured  out  of  tiiie  re- 
tirement of  his  Ubrary  to  give  vent 
to  his  lamentations  over  some  un- 
hapoy  book  he  had  published,  the 
pronts  of  which  were  swallowed  up 
uj  trade  allowances  and  mysterious 
dmners  which  ho  had  never  eaten 
himself,    nor    authorized  anybody 
else  to   eat   for  him,  he  was  in- 
stantly borne  down  by  a  crushing 
rejoinder  from  the  trade,  informing 
him  that  he  had  entirely  mistaken 
the  dria  of  his  own  grievance,  and 
that  it  was  not  an  aumor's  question 
at  all,  but  strictly  and  exclusively  a 
bookseller's  question,  which  authors, 
who  are  proverbially  incapable  of 
oomprehendine  tiie    operations    of 
business,  could  not  be  expected  to 
understand.    If  any  disinterested 
looker-on  attempted  on  the  part  of 
the  public  at  large  to  reduce  the 
dispute  to  a  point  of  choice  between 
cheap  books  and  dear  books,  the 
absurdity  of  his  interference  was 
speedily  demonstrated  by  an  array 
of  technical  statistics  from  which  hie 
recoiled  in  despair.    In  short,  from 
whatever  point  of  the  compass  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  penetrate  the 
obscurities  of  the  question,  it  was  in* 
stantly  repulsed  by  a  trading  jargon, 
which  triumphantly  mystimsd  the 
subject  it  professed  to  explain. 

The  apphcation,  however,  of  a  litUe 
common  sense  to  the  inquiry  led  to 
thatvul^ar  discovery  which  it  usually 
makes  m  similar  cases ;  that  there 
was  no  peculiarity  in  the  book  trade 
which  should  exempt  it  horn,  the 
ordinary  pnnciples  by  which  all 
other  trades  are  governed. 

While  Mr.  Chapman  was  calling 
a  meeting  of  authors  at  his  house, 
Messrs.  Parker  and  Son  were  adopt- 
ing a  still  more  conclusive  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  deliberate  opinions  of 
the  most  influential  thinkers  of  the 
day.  Seating  the  issue  of  the  contro- 
versy upon  a  plain  and  simple  point, 
they  put  the  following  question  to 
the  literary  community— Whether 
the  avowed  intention  of  a  retail  book- 


seller of  ascertained  credit  sod  re- 
spectability to  sell  his  purchases  at 
a  lower  amount  than  that  fixed  by 
the  publisher  as  the  retail  price  to 
the  public,  constituted,  in  the  iudg- 
ment  of  the  author,. a  good  and  suf- 
ficient  reason  why  ue  publisher 
should   refuse  to  dispose  of  the 
author's   book   to  such  retailers  P 
The  grounds  upon  which  a  oonscieii- 
tious  publisher  should  feel  hiioself 
called  upon  to  put  this  questioa  are 
obvious,  in  tiie  responslDle  relation 
in  which  he    stands  towards  the 
author,  whether  he  has  purchased 
the  copyright  of  that  author's  work 
out  and  out,  or  has  merely  under- 
taken to  publish  it  on  commission. 
In  the  former  case,  the  authcv  is 
intimately  interested  in  the  means 
employea  for  the  circulation  of  his 
production,  by  the  success  and  oo- 
pularity  of  wluch  the  measure  of  ms 
future  rewards  is  in  a  great  degree 
regulated.    In  the  latter  case,  it  is 
perfectly  dear  that  the  publisher, 
being  merely  the  agent  for  the  sale 
of  the  book,  has  no  more  right  to 
dictate  the  terms  on  which  it  is  to 
be  vended  to  the  public  (without  the 
previous  assent  of  the  author)  than 
liny  other  commission  agent  would 
have  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  control 
over  the  sale  of  any  other  kind  of 
goods  sent  for  disposal  to  his  ware- 
Souse.    I^ow,  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  author  was  no  party  to  the  re- 
strictive regulations  of  the  trade,  it 
must  in  common  fairness  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  publisher  would  be 
unwarranted  in  applying  them  under 
such  circumstances  unless  he  had  an 
express  instruction  from  the  author 
to  that  effect.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  before  the  late  illumination 
was  thrown  upon  the  subject, authors 
were  generally  ignorant  of  the  osp 
ture  of  these  restrictions,  and  were 
literally  doomed  to  suffer  from  the 
oonsecpiences  of  failures  which,  in 
many  mstanoes  at  leasts  were  attri- 
butable, not  to  the  demerits  of  the 
book,  but  to  the  impediments  thrown 
in  the  way  of  its  sale  by  tlie  vendors. 
Suppose,  after  a  book  nan  been  sold 
upon    commission,    the    publisher 
snould  bring  in  an  aooount  (as  con- 
stantly happens)  showing  the  author 
to  be  m  his  debt^  and  that  the  author 
should  be  in  a  position  to  know  that 
the  publisher  had  refused  to  sell  his 
bookto  retailers  who  were  ready  to 
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incur  the  mk  of  disposing  of  it  on 
their  own  teims  to  the  public,  what 
ezplana^on  could  the  publisher  give 
for  depriving  the  autiior  of  the  na- 
tural profits  of  his  speculation,  and 
committing  him  to  a  loss  by  keeping 
his  book  out  of  the  market  P  Surely 
the  transaction  carries  on  the  face 
of  it  an  arbitrary  interference  wi^ 
iJie  ordinary  operations  of  business 
which  would  be  held  to  be  utterly 
unjustifiable,  and  open  to  grave  sus- 
picion of  improper  motives  in  any 
other  class  of  dealings. 

The  question  put  bv  the  Messrs. 
Parker  was  expressly  mmed  to  test 
the  views  of  the  writers  of  books  on 
a  point  of  vital  importance  to  their 
own  interests;  and  the  responses 
which  have  been  made  to  that  ques- 
tion contain  a  weif^t  of  enlightened 
and  practical  opinion  which  puts  all 
doubt  upon  the  subject  at  rest  for 
ever. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  dissect 
the  pamphlet,  into  which  the  an- 
swers of  a  hundred  gentlemen,  in- 
dudinfr  amon^  them  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  in  philo- 
sophy, science,  and  general  Htera. 
ture,  are  collected ;  but  referring  the 
reader  for  the  arjraments  in  detail 
to  the  pamphlet*^  itself,  we  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  summing  up  the 
results. 

The  range  of  authorship  embraced 
in  these  letters  comprehends  every 
department  of  intelieotual  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  testimony  is  as  uni- 
Tersid  in  its  reach  as  it  is  distinct 
and  imequivoeal  in  its  expression. 
In  the  department  of  divimty,  liieo- 
logy,  and  church  history,  we  find 
the  name  of  the  Eev.  D.  I.  HeaUiy 
Archdeacon  Hone,  Eev.  W.  &. 
Humphry,  fi«v.  H.  Mackenne, 
Hev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Bev.  Henry 
Soames,  Bev.  !B.  C.  Trench,  &c. ;  in 
the  general  sciences.  Professor  An- 
sted,  Charles  Babbage,  J.  £.  Gray, 
Col.  Jackson,  Professor  De  Morgan, 
Dr.  Boget,  Dr.  Boyle,  Dr.  Linoley, 
^. ;  in  political  economy,  logic,  and 
moral  philosophy,  Bev.lfr.Wnewell, 
G.  Comewall  Lewis,  Professor  New- 
man, John  Stuart  Mill,  the  Desn  of 
Ely,  G.  B.  Porter,  Professor  Niohol, 
Ac. ;  in  history,  W.  B.  Donne,  Bev. 


C.  Merivale,  Dr.  Schmitz,  &c. ;  in 
medical  literature,  W.  Bowman,  Pro- 
fessor Gregory,  Dr.  Guy,  Dr.  Todd, 
Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Winslow,  &c. ;  in 
philology,  classics,  education,  &c.» 
t&e  Dean  of  Hereford,  J.  Conington^ 
Bev.  Dr.  Donaldson,  J.  Hullan,  T. 
H.  Key,  Dr.  Latham,  G.  Long,  Bev. 
B.  Scott,  &c.;  in  kw,  M.  D.  Hill, 
J.  C.  Symons,  W.  S.  Ayrton,  W. 
Forsyth,  <Ssc. ;  besides  a  mass  of 
names  in  general  literature  and  spe* 
dal  brsnches  of  authorship,  such  as 
T.  Cariyle,  Col.  Chesney,  Charles 
Diekens,  Bev.  C.  KingsW,  Sir  C. 
Napier,  Hon.  and  Bev.  o.  G.  Os^ 
borne,  Henry  Taylor,  Tom  Taylor, 
Alfiwd  Tennyson,  C.  B.  Weld,  M« 

D.  Wyatt,  Ac.  Upon  any  subject 
such  an  accumulation  of  evidence 
would  be  entitled  to  be  received 
witi^  respect;  but  when  the  wit- 
nesses are  themselves  the  only  com* 
potent  judges  in  the  case,  tiieir  tes« 
timony  may  be  fiurly  admitted  to  be 
conclusive. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that 
there  sre  not  dissentient  voices  in 
liie  crowd.  We  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  letters,  and  believe  that 
we  have  discovered,  in  the  whole 
collection,  three  authorities  in  favour 
of  the  existing  system,  if  we  under- 
stand the  purport  of  liie  writers,  or 
rather  if  me  writers  themselves  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  question 
tiiey  were  invited  to  answer.  In- 
deed, the  confusion  of  views  which 
pervades  their  answers  leaves  us  in 
some  doubt  as  to  the  actual  opinion 
of  the  writers,  nor  are  w©  by  any 
means  sure  that  we  are  correct  in 
assuming  them  to  be  adverse  to  the 
abolition  of  the  restrictive  regula- 
tions. The  reader  shsll  decide  for 
himself. 

Dr.  Bushnan  begins  by  stating 
that  the  booksellers'  allowance,  he 
thinks,  is  confined  to  the  retail 
trade ;  and  that  neither  authors  nor 
publishers  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  Without  professmg  to  understand 
very  deariy  what  is  meant  by  this 
opinion,  which,  whatever  it  may 
be  otherwise  worth,  is  entirely  irre- 
levant to  the  question,  we  find  some- 
tiling  more  to  the  purpose  in  the 
ooniSusion  of  the  sentence. 


*  Tht  Opinions  of  certain  Authors  an  the  BookseUing  Q/uaUon,    John  W.  Parker 
and  Son.     Printed  for  private  circulation. 

Also^  Additimal  Letters  on  the  BookseUing  Question,    John  W.  Parker  and  Son. 
Printed  for  private  drculation. 
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Authors,  says  Pr.  Buahnan,  certainly 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  have 
publishers,  whosecalculationsarefounded 
of  course  on  the  lowest,  or  trade  price, 
any  farther  interest  in  the  matter  than  as 
it  may  affect  the  charmeU  for  disposing  of 
their  %oorks, 

Now,  we  take  it  this  is  the  whole 
questioii  at  issue.  If  the  interest  of 
ine  publisher  ends  when  lie  obtains 
the  trade  price  for  his  wares,  by 
what  right  or  precedent  does  he  in- 
terfere with  the  subsequent  dealings 
of  the  retailer  P  Dr.  Bushnan,  how- 
ever, although  he  thus  ignores  the 
publisher's  nght  to  control  the  trans- 
actions of  the  retailer  with  the  nub- 
lic,  is  bj  no  means  inclined  to  allow 
£he  retailer  to  control  them  himself. 
He  thinks  that  small  profits  could 
not  afford  a  living  for  the  many; 
and  without  really  arriving  at  any 
definite  conclusion,  he  leaves  his 
judgment  on  the  question  before 
him  in  a  sort  of  balance  between  a 
right  which  he  indirectly  admits,  and 
an  expediency  which  he  assumes  in 
a  very  imperfect  shape. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  W  alcott  is  more 
explicit.  He  is  emphatically  of 
opinion  that  it  is  an  act  of  common 
justice  both  to  publisher  and  author 
that  a  book  should  be  withheld  from 
a  retailer  who  acknowledges  his  in- 
tention of  selling  it  below  the  fixed 
price.  He  assigns  two  reasons  for 
this  opinion.  If  a  book  were  sold 
at  a  lower  price  than  that  filed  by 
the  publisher,  it  would  injure  the 
author's  reputation  with  the  '  unini- 
tiated,' who  woidd  immediately  re- 
fer the  depreciation  to  ill  success 
consequent  upon  want  of  merit. 
To  avert  such  a  calamity  from  the 
author,  Mr.  Walcott  thinks  that  an 
inflexible  standard  of  price  is  indis- 
pensable. Without  stopping  to 
make  any  commentary  on  the  fact 
that  the  great  body  of  authors 
in  this  country  think  otherwise,  we 
will  merely  observe,  that  this  argu- 
ment proceeds  upon  a  singular  mis- 
apprenension  of  the  subject.  The 
protection  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Widcott  is  in  reality  the  cause  of  the 
depreciation  he  desires  to  prevent. 
It  IS  the  standard  price  that  exposes 
authors  to  the  risk  of  being  under- 
sold. If  the  trade  were  thrown 
open,  there  woold  be  no  such  arti- 
ficial or  delusive  test  of  an  author's 
3nerits ;  his  book  would  have  a  fair 


chance  of  obtaining  a  market ;  and 
the  contingency  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Walooit  could  not  occur.  The 
mistake  arises  from  supposing  under 
one  state  of  circumstances  the  exist- 
ence of  an  evil  which  is  in  fact 
inseparable  from  another. 

Mr.Walcott's  second  reason  for 
maintaining  the  present  system 
appears  to  us  an  excellent  one  for 
altering  it.  He  apprehends  that  if 
it  were  ascertained  that  the  retailer 
could  sell  with  profit  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  fixed  price,  it  would  attach 
an  imputation  of  extortion  to  the 
publishers,  who  would  be  naturally 
suspected  of  keeping  up  the  higher 
Trice  for  their  own  sole  advantage* 
l?recisely  so ;  and  the  best  way  for 
the  publishers  to  avoid  such  a  sus- 

ficion  is  to  attend  to  their   own 
usiness,  and  not  to  meddle  between 
the  retailer  and  the  public. 

The  third  exception  to  the  general 
TOotest  is  Mr.  Jonn  Duke  Coleridge. 
This  gentleman's  letter  is  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  special  plead- 
ing, and  may  be  cited  with  equal 
advantage  on  both  sides  of  the  Ques- 
tion. Qjae  gist  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
opinion  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
dealings  between  the  retailer  and 
the  publisher  constitute  a  bargain 
into  which  each  party  is  at  liberty 
to'  enter  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  A  part 
of  the  bargain  is,  that  the  retailer 
must  sell  again  at  a  certain  price. 
IS^ow,  it  is  quite  clear  that  u  the 
retailer  enter  into  this  bargain,  he 
is  bound  to  abide  by  it.  But,  ynih. 
all  deference  to  Mr.  Coleridge's 
legal  acumen,  we  must  remind  him 
that  this  was  not  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  consideration. 
The  question  was,  not  whether  two 
parties  entering  into  a  bargain,  or 
contract,  are  bound  by  its  conditions, 
but  whether  the  conditions  them- 
selves are  reasonable  and  proper,  and 
reooncileable  with  the  principles 
upon  which  all  similar  transactions 
in  other  branches  of  commerce  are 
known  to  be  regulated.  Fpon  thia 
question,  in  fact,  Mr.  Colendge  ex- 
pressly declines  to  give  any  opinion 
at  all.  He  says,  fairly  enough,  that 
he  has  not '  the  requisite  knowledge 
for  answering  it  properly,'  although 
what  knowledge  it  requires  for  a 
clear-headed  man  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  seller  of  an  article  is  justi- 
fied in  attempting,  by  a  trade  com- 
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bination,  to  coerce  the  Bubsequent 
tnuiBactioDS  of  the  purchaser  with 
the  public,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stana.     From  the  tenour  of  Mr. 
Coleridge's  letter,  we  are  led  to  in- 
fer that,  eyen  without  the  knowledge 
he  desiderates,  he  is  not  prepared  to 
assert    t^t   the  wholesale    dealer 
Tf ould  be  justified  in  so  unwarrant- 
able an  assumption.     We  gather 
this   inference,  however,  from  his 
doubts  and  his  ambiguity,  rather 
than  from    any  direct    expression 
leading  satisfactorily  to  that  result. 
.He  seems,  indeed,  to  think  that  the 
rule  of  the  book  trade  is  not  an  ex- 
ceptional rule,  and  sa^s  that  it  is 
analogous  to  rules  wmch  exist  in 
other  trades,  such  as  the  cotton  and 
the  carpet  trade.    This  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  not  a  matter  of  opinion; 
and  upon  inquiry  Mr.  Coleriage  will 
£nd  that  his  analogous  instances  tell 
with  renuirkable  &rce  on  the  other 
side.    There  is  no  branch  of  trade 
in  the  kingdom  more  notoriously 
open  to  competition  than  the  retail 
trade  in  cotton ;  and  a  short  tour 
firom  Eegent-street  to  Tottenham- 
<x)urt-roaa  will  enable  any  lady  about 
furnishing  to  ascertain  whetner  the 
retail  trade  in  carpets  is  governed 
by  a  standard   price.      Upon  the 
whole,    Mr.    Coleridge  leaves  the 
question  exactly  where  he  finds  it, 
and  concludes  by  observing,  *  that  if 
the  present  course  be  the  best  for 
the  country,  it  ought  to  be  strictly 
and  severely  maintained  by  those 
whothinkso;  if  it  is  not,  the  sooner 
it  is  put  an  end  to  the  better ;  and 
those  publishers  who  believe  it  is 
not,  should  at  once  abandon  it.'  The 
closing  suggestion,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  18  sin^pilarly  inconsistent  with 
the  obligations  of  the  legal  pre- 
mises upon  which  Mr.    Uolendge 
rests  the  case.     He  considers  the 
'  present  course '  binding  only  as  a 
'  trade  rule ;'  but  he  must  be  aware 
that  its  commercial  virtue  and  moral 
resrponsibility  evaporate  the  moment 
individual  publishers  are  at  liberty 
to  renounce  it.  If  the  publisher  who 
objects  to  a  trade  rule  which  in  no 
way  contributes  to  his  profits,  be 
justified  in  abandoning  it,  upon  what 
principle  of  equity  can  it  be  forced 
upon  the  retailer,  whose  profits  it 
intercepts  and  annihilates  r 

With  these  exceptiona— if^  as  we 
have  already  observed,  they  may  be 


finally  of  the  controversy,  so 
the   literary   community  are 


called  exceptions, — ^the    unanimity 
of  the  hundred  answers  disposes 

;ar  an 
con- 
cerned. So  complete  is' the  agree- 
ment of  opinion  that,  in  most  cases, 
it  becomes  almost  identical  in  ex- 
pression. In  contrast  with  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Coleridge,  we  have  an  over- 
whelming wei^nt  of  legal  testimony 
on  the  omer  side.  Mr.  M.  D.  Hillf 
the  recorder  of  Birmingham,  in  a 
letter  distinguished  by  perspicuity  of 
argument,  and  alucid  grasp  of  details, 
shows  that  it  is  alike  the  interest  of 
authors,  publishers,  retailers,  and 
readers,  to  abolish  the  existing  re- 
strictions. Mr.  Forsyth  is  emphatic 
in  a  simple  negative  against  them. 
Mr.  Ayrton  shows  the  evil  efiects 
of  the  existing  system  in  reference 
to  law  books,  and  demonstrates  that 
it  will  be  equally  to  the  advantage 
of  author,  publisher,  and  reader  to 
leave  the  retailer  to  take  care  of  his 
own  interests..  Mr.  Symons  says, 
that  the  sale  of  the  Book  is  pro- 
moted by  the  underseller,  to  the 
manifest  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
He  carries  the  case  even  farther,  and 
supposing  that  the  retailer  avowed 
his  detemination  to  give  the  book 
away,  he  thinks  that  so  long  as  he 
paid  the  full  price  for  it  the  owners 
would  be  benefited. 

From  the  general  mass  of  evi- 
dence we  will  extract  a  few  leading 
passages. 

Mr.  Babbage : 

I  oonnder  the  purchaser  of  any  works 
of  mine  is  fully  entitied  to  sell  them  at 
AVT  price  he  may  find  most  convenient. 


Mr.  Carlyle : 

I  can  lee  no  ime,  of  any  permaneDcy, 
t4>  this  coutruveriy  that  lua  now  arisen, 
but  absolute  *  free- trade*  in  all  bnnches 
of  book-idling  and  book-pnblishing. 

Mr.  Cole: 

When  the  prodncer  has  fixed  Ki$  price, 
the  distributor  and  the  public  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  settle  the  other  part  of  the 
bargain.  If  yon  wont  reoognise  this 
principle,  it  will  be  always  sMerting 
Itself  m  ipite  of  all  rules  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Darwin : 

As  an  author  of  some  sqentific  works, 
I  beg  to  ezpresi  strongly  my  opinion, 
that,  both  for  the  advantage  of  anthoi* 
and  the  poblic,  booksellen,  Hke  other 
dealen,  <ragfat  to  settle,  eadi  Ibr  " 
the  retail  price. 
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Professor  De  Morgan : 

The  present  system  cannot  laat,  right 
^or  wrong.  The  qrstem  of  artificial  prices 
has  received  its  death-blow  in  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws ;  and  the  only  question 
for  publishers  now  is,  whether  they  will 
stocept  the  new  system  for  their  own 
ben^t,  or  see  a  new  race  of  publishera 
«nd  retailers  arise,  to  serre  the  general 
public,  to  their  exclusion  from  any  share 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Denison : 

I  really  cannot  see  who,  of  all  the  par- 
ties concerned,  from  the  original  in- 
Tentor  or  author  of  a  book  down  to  tiie 
final  consumer,  has  any  advantage  in 
maintaining  the  present  mtem  of  the 
.retail  advance  of  one-third  to  one-half 
upon  the  publisher's  price  to  the  trade, 
except  the  particular  middle-man,  or 
commission-agent,  or  broker,  or  in  other 
words,  the  bookseller,  who  is  enabled  to 
pat  that  difierence  in  his  pocket. 

They  undoubtedly  (like  the  musical 
gentlemen,  who  put  a  similar  per  cent- 
age  in  their  pockets  for  going  for  you, 
lOr  with  you,  to  Broadwood's,  to  buy  you 
%  piano)  haifie  an  interest  in  it ;  and  by 
all  means  let  them  'associate'  and  agitato 
as  briskly  as  they  can  to  keep  it  up,  and 
to  persuade  the  public  that  it  is  a  very 
good  thing.  We  know  what  the  end  of 
that  will  be. 

Professor  KeWman : 

It  appears  to  me  transparently  equit- 
able, that  a  publisher  who  at  all  seUs 
books  to  a  second  party  should  allow 
that  party  to  be  the  sole  judge  at  what 
prices  the  books  shall  be  again  sold ;  and 
that  every  attempt  to  control  one  ano- 
ther's sales  is  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  property,  confounds  men's  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  and  can  lead  to 
nothing  but  waste  of  valuable  goods« 
capital,  and  time,  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
that  evasions  and  duplicity  will  be 
\ndely  used  as  a  partial  remedy  for  so 
bt  an  evil. 


le  Honourable  and  BeTerend  Sid- 
ney Godolpliin  Osborne : 

I  cannot  conceive  any  ground  of  <fiur 
commercial  policy  on  which  a  publisher 
selling  ten  dozen  books  at  a  certain  price 
to  a  bookseller,  has  any  right  te  inter- 
fere with  their  aftor-desUiQation.  He 
has  severed  himself  fitim  all  title  in 
them;  the  bookseUer  has  them  altoge- 
ther. If  he  chose  to  bum  them,  seU 
them  at  an  advanced,  or  at  a  decreased, 
price,  surely  they  are  his  so  to  deal 
irith.  •  •  •  ♦  Tor  the  interest  of 
authors,  I  am  satisfied  the  book  trade 
cannot  be  too  open. 

Dr.  Lindley : 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  retailers  of 
books  should  be  tree  to  fix  jfor  thtfB- 


selves  the  profit  they  require,  and  thsit 
it  is  unwise  and  unjust  that  publishcfs 
should  interfere  in  the  matter.  I  believe 
that  it  is  impossible  to  name  any  con- 
siderable branch  of  trade,  except  book- 
selling, in  which  that  inteiferenoe  is  even 
attempted. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Porter : 

I  cannot  see  why  the  publisher,  who 
;must  be  considered  as  the  manufacturer 
or  wholesale  dealer,  should  interfere 
with  the  retail  bookseller  as  r^^aids  the 
conducting  of  his  bumness,  any  more 
than  the  mamifiicturerB  or  wholesale 
dealers  in  other  articles  are  in  the  habit  of 
interfering  with  their  retdlingcustomen. 

Dr.  IRoyle : 

The  prevailing  system  appears  to  me 
to  enhance  unnecessarily  the  price  of 
boolu,  and  limits  greaUy  the  sale  of 
books  of  information,  for  the  purehaMra 
of  them  are  not  generally  a  very  wealthy 
class,  and  do  not  buy  books  as  articles  <x 
luzuiy,  but  of  daily  and  houriy  use  in 
their  profession  and  pursuits,  whether 
scientific  or  literary.  In  having  this 
effect  the  svstem  is,  I  conceive,  injurious 
both  to  publishers  and  to  authors,  and 
produces  a  little  more  deception  than  aU 
parties  would  like  to  acknowledge,  for 
prices  do  vary  in  different  parte  of  the 
oountiy,  and  yet  the  rule  is  supposed  to 
be  eveiywhere  the  same. 

Mr.  Butter : 

What  greater  sin  is  there  in  a  retail 
bookseller  selling  a  book  cheap,  in  the 
sense  now  causing  so  much  disputo,  than 
in  a  publisher  throwing  some  hundreds 
of  copies  into  the  market  cAcop  t  The 
publisher,  I  expect,  has  no  pan^  about 
the  copies  on  the  shelves  of  his  custo- 
mers— ^for  which  he  received  the  ordinary 
price — at  the  moment  when  he  is  arrang- 
ing the  tenns  for  knocking  down  the 
price  of  such  copies  to  half  or  a  third  of 
the  sum  he  received  far  them. 

Dr.  Searle: 

To  talk  about  the  trifling  duty  on 
paper  as  oppoaed  to  dieap  literature  is 
absurd,  in  the  feoe  of  the  fiust— -that  not 
leas  than  40  per  cent.,  or  four  shillings 
in  ten,  is  swallowed  up  by  tiie  publisher 
of  every  work  issued  from  the  press,  uod 
his  satelUtes.  Bookselling  in  geneval  is 
.a  ready-money  transaction ;  or  if  as^ 
let  it  he  so,  and  the  chaiges  may  be  well 
reduced  25  per  cent,  below  the  ounent 
rates ;  and  were  they  so,  the  sale  of  books 
would  assuredly  be  greatly  extended,  to 
the  interest  of  all  parties. 

Alfred  Tennyson : 

I  am  for  free-trade  in  the  booksaOiBg 
questioji,  as  in  other  things. 

Charles  Dickens : 
No ;  most  certainly  not. 
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Mr.  Tomee : 

If  I  sell  you  a  stick  for  one  shilling,  it 
IB  nothing  to  me  vhetber  you  Bell  it 
Mg^n  for  two  shillings,  or  K)r  one  fitr- 
.tkung,  or  break  your  own  head  with  it, 
and  leave  the  coroner  to  pass  a  fine  upon 
it,  as  they  do  upon  locomotive  engines 
that  have  acquired  the  unpleasant  habit 
of  running  over  folks.  When  you  have 
sold  a  copy  of  a  work,  I  conceive  you 
have,  after  the  sale,  as  little  to  do  with 
that  copy  as  I  witii  the  stick. 

3Sir.  Wenckstem  : 

A  book  is  a  kind  of  merchaildize  which 
the  author  and  the  publisher  combine 
in  fabricating.  They  are  the  manufac- 
turers. The  retailers  are  the  shop- 
•  keepers.  Why  should  books  be  altoge- 
ther exceptional  firom  all  other  mann- 
fiu^red  articles  ?  And  why  should  they 
be  watched  after  they  have  come  into 
the  hands  of  ike  trade  t  Other  manu- 
&cturerB  allow  free-trade,  and  are  all 
the  better  for  it.  I  am  afraid  literature 
has  too  many  friends,  and  too  much 
protection.  Of  late  years  there  have 
been  so  many  gentlemen  kind  enough  to 
lecture  about,  and  beg  for  the  poor 
authors.  And  indeed  1  am  afraid  we 
are  getting  poor  by  means  of  their  pro- 
tection movements.  «  ♦  *  ♦  Qiye 
US  fiiir  play  and  free-trade,  and  save  us 
from  our  friends !  But  above  all,  do  not 
refuse  to  sell  our  books  to  evexy  man 
who  will  have  them. 

Professor  Whewefl : 

As  to  the  author's  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion, in  general  the  bargain  with  him  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  publisher's 
price,  not  the  bookseller's.  The  effiact 
of  the  conventional  profit  is,  that  he  ob- 
tains a  much  smaller  remuneration  than 
the  recognised  price  of  the  book  appears 
to  entitle  him  to  expect.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  publisher  makes  allowance  for 
this  in  making  the  bargain,  I  should  say 
that  the  allowance  seldom  appears  in  a 
form  which  is  not  disadvantageous  to 
the  author.  *  *  **  ^  I  do  not  see, 
therefore,  that  either  the  public  or  the 
author  receive  anything  but  detriment 
from  the  convention. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt : 

Ajixed  rate  of  profits  is  contraiy  to 
oommon  sense,  since  all  those  oonditiuns 
upon  which  profit  should  obviously  de- 
pend— such  as  supply,  demand,  extent 
of  sale,  current  rates  of  discount^  and 
probabilities  of  speedy  return  for  money 
invested — must  vaiy  with  every  article 
sold,  and  with  the  occasion  of  every 
transaction. 

Professor  Craik : 

In  so  frff  as  the  point  involved  in  your 

'  Question'  rests  upon  purely  economical 

•or  oonunereial  grou&og,  it  plainly  wiU 


not  bear  arguing.  The  only  thing  that 
a  person  interested  in  the  sale  of  any 
kind  of  production  or  commodity  can 
desire  or  care  for,  with  a  view  to  its  pe- 
cuniary returns,  is  that  the  sale,  at  a 
given  price,  should  be  as  extensive  as 
possible.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
retaU  dealer  givra  me,  or  my  publisher, 
our  own  price  for  the  books  which  he 
purchases,  we  have  nothing  more  to  ask. 
His  rate  of  profit,  let  it  be  as  low  or,  if 
you  will,  as  inadequate  as  it  may,  does 
not  afifoct  ours. 

In  the  face  of  snch  protests  as 
these,  to  which  we  might  add  a 
chorus  of  negatives,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  preserve  the  present 
bookselling  system,  even  if  the  re- 
cent decision  of  Lord  Campbell  had 
not  to  all  intents  and  purposes  pro- 
nounced its  doom.     Keferring  the 
reader  to  the  newspaper  reports  of 
that  luminous  and  most  dispassion- 
ate  verdict,  it  will  be  enough  to  state, 
that  his  lordship's  opinion  delivered 
at  the  last  meetmg  of  publishers  and 
booksellers  convened   before  him, 
not  only  recommends  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  existing  restrictive  re- 
gulations, but  suggests  the  advan- 
tages which  womd   accrue  to    all 
piffties  concerned  by  throwing  open 
the  trade.    The  line  of  argument 
adopted  by  the  publishers,  and  the 
attempts  made  to  deprive  authors 
of  their  Tifrht  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  adjudication  of  the  question, 
were  not  very  creditable  to  tne  Asso- 
ciation that  sought  his  lordship's 
arbitration.    Mr.  Seeley  dismissed 
the  opinions  of  the  authors  with  an 
air  of  flippancy  and  supercilious- 
ness, whi<m  we  should  pass  over  in 
silence,  but  for  oertam  misrepre- 
sentations contained  in  his  speech, 
and  repeated  the  next  day  m  the 
shape  of  a  dreary  leader  in  tiie 
Morning  Herald,     Taking  up  the 
collection  of  answers  firom  which  we 
have  been  quoting,  he  declared,  with 
astounding    coolness,   that  he   re- 
garded the  pnbHcation  as  an  absolute 
triumph  to  the  Booksellers'  Associa- 
tion.    'Yes,'  he  exclaimed,  'as  a 
triumph  of  the  most  decided  cha- 
racter.'  The  unso^isticated  reader 
wHl  marvel  what  Mr.  Seeley  could 
have  meant ;  and  when  we  expltaa 
the  grounds  of  that  gentleman  s  ex- 
ultation, he  wiU  marvel  atill  more. 

Mr.  Seeley  divided  the  replies 
imder  three  neads.  First,  autiiors 
who   answered   withoot   assigiuBg 
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any    reasons,    wliich    Mr.    Seele^ 
seemed  to  consider  fatal  to  their 
evidence,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that 
they  should  assign  reasons  for  de- 
siring to  extend  the  sale  of  their 
books.    Many  of  these  gentlemen^ 
he  observed,  were  authors  of  books 
of  slow  sale,  and  their  answers  being 
dictated  by  selfish  motives  'could 
have  no  weight  in  the  controversy.' 
Pray,  Mr.  Seeley,  by  what  descnp- 
tion  of  motives  are  the  booksellers 
actuated  in  their  combination  P    If 
selfish  motives  are  to  have  no  weight 
in  the  controversy,  what  is  the  pure 
and  disinterested  object  the  Associa- 
tion was  formed  to  promote  P    Are 
booksellers  alone  permitted  to  pro- 
secute their  own  interests  at  any 
cost  of  justice  to  the  community, 
without   the    imputation    of    self- 
ishness P     And  when  the  authors 
come  forward  to  nrotect  their  in- 
terests, with  which  the  public  at 
large  are  identified,  are  they  to  be 
turned  out  of  court  by  Mr.  Seeley 
on  the  ground  of  selfisnness  P    The 
fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  majority 
of  the  fifty  gentlemen  who   come 
tmder  this  category  are  authors  of 
books  of  slow  saJe,  is  surely  the  very 
best  reason  in  the  world  why  they 
should  desire  to  alter  a  system  which 
has  worked  so  manifestly  to  their  in- 
jury.   The  author  who  commands  a 
quick  and  extensive  circulation  can 
afibrd,  like  any  other  prosperous  pro- 
ducer, to  leave  thii^  as  they  are ;  it  is 
the  author  who  leels  the  impedi- 
ment, and  suffers  from  it  in  pocket 
and  reputation,  that  has  a  nght  to 
protest  against  the  obstructive  sys- 
tem, and  whose  evidence,  as  to  its 
practical  working,  is  best  entitled  to 
be  heard.    But  Mr.  Seeley  jumps  a 
little  too  precipitately  to  ms  conclu- 
sion.   The  most  empnatic  negatives, 
without  a  syllable  of  expiration, 
come    from  authors  of  the   most 
established  popularity.  Mr.  Dickens 
does  not  thmk  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  reasons  for  Mr.  Seeley's  satis- 
&ction,  but  answers  the  question  in 
the  shortest  possible  form  of  words 
that  can  convey  his  repudiation  of 
the  ri^ht  of  publishers  to  refuse  to 
sell  his  book  to  undersellers  P   '  No ; 

MOST    GBBTJlIKLY   NOT  T    DoOS  Mt. 

Seeley  regard  Mr.  Dickens's  answer 
as  onjpnating  in  selfish  motives,  and 
therefore  having  no  weight  in  the 
oontroversy  P 
Hie  second  class  into  which  Mr. 


Seeley  divides  the  respondents  is 
composed  of  eight  gentlemen,  whose 
replies,  he  tells  us,  are  to  the  effect 
*  that  the  Association  are  in  the  right.' 
These  gentlemen  are.  Dr.  Bemays, 
Dr.  Bushnan,  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr. 
Melville,  Dr.  Latham,  Mr.  Meri- 
vale,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Walcott. 
We  have  already  shown  what  the 
opinions  of  three  of  these  gentlemen 
are,  and  to  what  extent  the  Associa- 
tion is  indebted  to  their  sunport. 
Dr.  Bus^nan*B  answer  is  clearly  be- 
side the  question  at  issue;  Mr. 
Coleridge  assumes  a  position  which. 
is  obviously  independent  of  it,  while 
his  reasoning  is  as  available  on  the 
one  side  as  the  other;  and  Mr. 
Walcott  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
trade  regulations,  on  ^unds  which 
afford  the  most  convmcing  reasons 
why  they  should  be  abolished.  We 
will  now  see  what  are  the  opinions 
of  the  five  remaining  gentlemen 
claimed  by  Mr.  Seeley  in  favour  of 
the  Association. 

Dr.  Bemays  says,  that  as  long  as 
tiie  present  system  of  trade  con* 
tinues,'  he  thinks  the  trade  should 
beprotected  against  the  undersellers. 
We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
dispute  the  justice  and  morality  of 
this  dictum ;  but  the  question  was, 
not  whether  the  trade  should  be  pro- 
tected while  the  system  continued, 
but  whether  the  system  itself  was 
one  which  ou^t  to  continue.  Upon 
this  question  Dr.  Bemays  declines 
to  ^ve  any  opinion  whatever,  pre- 
femng  to  coimde  his  own  interests 
to  the  hands  of  his  own  publishers, 
on  whose  jud^ent  and  temper  he 
relies ;  but  he  is  avowedly  of  opinion 
that '  good  books  gain  nothing  oy  the 
allowance  made  to  the  retailer,  and 
he  distinctly  expresses  his  eonvietioii 
that '  the  trade  will  by  circomstsnoes 
be  forced  into  new  courses,  neither 
the  nature  nor  the  consequences  of 
which  one  can  venture  to  foreteL' 
This  is  one  of  the  opinions  described 
by  Mr.  Seeley  as  aeclaratoiy  in  fib- 
vour  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Melville  conceives  that  the 
practice  of  one  bookseller  selling  st 
a  lower  price  than  another  might 
naturally  prevent  the  public  from 
paying  a  guinea  in  one  place  for  a 
t)ook  which  they  mightprocure  else- 
where for  a  pound.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : — 

But  as  far  as  my  own  opinion  goei^  I 
do  not  consider  that  even  thisco&tia- 
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geacj  is  in  justice  a  fsAt  and  sufficient 
reason  for  preventing  a  tradesman  from 
disposing  of  his  property  upon  his  own 
terms  ;  and  as  long  as  he  pays  the  price 
required  for  his  articles,  I  should  con- 
ceive he  had  a  right  to  sell  them  at  the 
lowest  rate  on  which  he  can  make  a 
profit. 

This  is  another  specimen  of  the 
opinions  claimed  by  Mr.  Seeley,  on 
behalf  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Latham  misunderstands  the 
whole  drift  of  the  question.  He 
thinks  that  if  a  publisner  belongs  to 
the  Association  he  is  bound  by  its 
rules.  So  do  we.  But  he  does  not 
tell  us  whether  he  thinks  the  author 
is  bound  by  rules  to  which  he  was 
no  party,  and  of  which,  in  most 
cases,  he  was  totally  ignorant ;  nor 
does  he  inform  us  whether  he,  as  an 
author,  would  consider  his  publisher 
justified  in  refusing  to  sell  his  book 
at  the  wholesale  price  to  a  retailer 
who  refused  to  subscribe  to  those 
rules.  In  fact,  he  does  not  meet 
the  question  at  all,  and  we  have  no 
objection  to  make  a  free  present  of 
his  answer  to  Mr.  Seeley. 

Mr.  MerivaJe  enters  elaborately 
upon  the  subject,  with  hesitations 
and  misgivings  for  and  against  the 
prevailing  system.  He  tells  us, 
however,  that  having  some  years 
ago  found  out  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
Bickers  and  Bush,  he  heartily  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  the  dis- 
covery that  new  books  could  be  ob- 
tained at  20  per  cent,  discount; 
froni  which  we  infer,  that  so  far  as 
his  instincts  as  a  buyer  are  con- 
cerned, he  has  no  opposition  to  offer 
to  the  extension  of  the  cheap  syi- 
tem.  He  observes  also,  that  nis 
impression  is,  that  the  contemplated 
change  'would  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance prejudicial  to  authors,  but 
that  it  would  lead  through  a  great 
revolution  to  a  new  system,  in  which 
they  would  recover,  and  perhaps 
more  than  recover,  their  present  ad- 
yantages;'  and  he  sums  up  in  a 
sentence,  from  which  even  Mr. 
Seeley  will  find  it  difficult  to  extract 
an  excuse  for  taking  possession  of 
Mr.  Merivale. 

Tour  '  Question'  is  one  which  I  do 
not  find  it  easy  to  answer  categorically, 
but  you  will  perceive,  firom  these  re- 
marks which  you  have  invited  me  to  lay 
before  vou,  that  I  shoidd  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  existing  system,  had 
it  never  been  brought  under  discussion, 
but  that  now  that  a  change  has  been 


mooted,  I  doubt  its  being  practicable, 
or  uUimcLtdy  beneficial  to  my  own  in- 
terests,  to  persist  in  maintaining  it. 

Mr.  Scott's  answer  being  brief, 
and  remarkably  lucid  and  decisive^ 
we  give  it  in  full. 

In  answer  to  your  '  Question'  I  have 
only  to  say  that  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
publisher  should  not  allow  a  retail  book- 
seller to  sell  any  book  at  any  rate  of 
profit  at  which  he  thinks  it  his  interest 
to  do  so ;  and  that,  as  this  implies  that 
the  retsdl  bookseller  is  likely  to  sell 
more  copies  at  the  lower  rate,  I  think  it 
is  the  author's  and  publisher's  interest  to 
allow  him. 

N.B. — I  do  not  enter  into  the  question, 
as  between  one  retail  bookseuer  and 
another ;  on  this  I  am  not  competent  to 
form  any  judgment. 

We  will  make  only  one  observa- 
tion on  the  'triumph  of  the  most 
decided  character'  derived  by  Mr. 
Seeley  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Scott.  Here  is  a  gentleman  who, 
in  the  plainest  words,  declares 
against  the  Association,  and  Mr. 
Seeley  does  not  hesitate  to  include 
him  amongst  its  advocates.  The  as- 
sumption of  Mr.  Seeley  is  all 
throughout  more  or  less  of  the  same 
character.  In  short,  there  is  not 
one  of  the  eight  gentlemen,  except 
Mr.  Walcott,  who,  by  any  per- 
versity of  reasoning,  can  be  em- 
braced within  Mr.  Seeley's  cate- 
gory. But  even  if  they  were  all 
imequivocally  in  favour  of  the  As- 
sociation —  what  then  P  Of  what 
weight  would  be  the  opinions  of 
eight  gentlemen  against  the  re- 
corded convictions  of  ninety-two, 
besides  'many  verbal  communica- 
tions' to  the  same  effect,  whidli 
Messrs.  Parker  state  they  have 
since  received  P 

Mr.  Seeley's  third  class  consists 
of  gentlemen  who  haye  given  de- 
cided negatives,  with  reasons  at- 
tached to  them.  It  is  vmr  difficult 
to  please  Mr.  Seeley.  Having  ig- 
nored some  fifty  authors  because^ 
he  says,  they  gave  in  their  nega- 
tives without  reasons,  he  rejects 
the  remainder,  because  they  haye 
explained  their  reasons.  The  result 
is,  that,  with  or  without  reasons* 
Mr.  Seeley,  on  behajf  of  the  Book- 
sellers* Association,  decides  against 
allowing  the  authors  to  haye  any 
voice  in  the  matter. 

Now  as  the  Booksellers'  Associ- 
ation has  taken  upon  itself  to  as- 
sume BO  despotic  and  exclusiye  a 
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]M)Bition,  it  "will  not  be  considered 
altogjether  irrelevant  to  ask  what 
is  this  Association  P  Is  it  a  corpora- 
tion? Has  it  a  charter  P  Is  it  es- 
tablished under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment P  Erom  what  source  does  it 
^derive  its  powers  P  What  authority 
Las  it  for  enforcing  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  Liws  it  lays  down  for 
regulating  the  intercourse  between 
the  author  and  the  public  P  And 
if  it  cannot  enforce  and  carry  out 
the  laws  it  makes,  by  what  loiown 
or  recognised  usage  can  the  author 
or  the  public  be  called  upon  to  sub- 
mit to  its  authorilrjrP  If,  then,  it 
Imve  no  such  authority,  if  it  be 
neither  chartered,  nor  incorporated, 
nor  patented,  if  it  possess  not  one 
of  the  attributes  with  whidb  con- 
trollinff  bodies  are  invested,  by  what 
xi^ht  does  it  pretend  to  interfere 
-with  the  free  operations  of  oom- 
.merce,  and  to  check  the  honourable 
indus^  of  that  class  of  producers 
to  whom  of  all  others  the  world  is 
most  largely  indebted,  and  who  of 
all  others  is  notoriously  the  wont 
paid  P  !When  we  find  this  self-con- 
stituted association  adopting  means 
for  crushing  all  those  who  do  not 
Bubsoribe  to  its  regulations,  it  is  full 
time  for  public  opinion  to  interpose. 
It  seems  that,  not  content  with  pro- 
hibiting  the  publisher  from  selmig 
Lis  own  books  to  the  independent 
retailer,  it  takes  the  most  effectual 
measures  for  preventing  the  large 
wholeBale  houses  from  supplying 
iiim  with  them.  It  proceeds  to  the 
imwarrantable  lengtn  of  hanging 
iq9  placards  in  the  warehouses  of  the 
itrade,  with  the  names  of  the  '  mn- 
yderseliers*  insoribed  on  them,  so 
that  when  any  of  these  persons 
apply  for  books  they  shall  be  jknown 
and  refused.  This  is  a  species  of 
persecution  which,  beinc  calculated 
to  damage  the  credit  of  the  trades- 
man who  is  thus  excluded  £nom  the 
.  means  of  carrying  on  his  business, 
and  which,  if  persevered  in,  must 
.  inevitably  t^minate  in  his  ruin,  has 
xnore  in  it  of  the  character  of  a  oom- 
bination  for  the  preservation  of  a 
.  monopoly,  than  of  an  association 
for  the  protection  of  trade.  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  a  retailer 
whose  supplies  should  be  stopped 
by  a  conspiracy  of  this  description 
mis  not  a  legal  remedy ;  but,  at  all 
€creint8,  he  has  an  appeal  to  the  juB- 


tice  and  common  sense  of  the  oeni^ 
munity,  which  will  secure  him  ample 
and  more  effective  redress  in  another 
shape. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be 
enabled  to  understand  the  mod^M 
operandi  of  the  book  trade,  and  for 
me  purpose  of  clearing  away  the 
'technical  difficulties'  with  which 
the  Association  have  endeavoured  to 
mystify  the  public,  it  will  be  neoes* 
sary  to  toucn  upon  a  few  details* 
which  we  will  dismiss  as  briefly  as 
possible. 

The  publisher  who  launches  the 
book  in  the  first  instance,  deals  with 
two  classes  of  customers  —  the 
wholesale  and  the  retail  bookseller  ; 
but  principally  the  former.  When, 
he  subscribes  a  book,  or  issues  a 
sale  catalogue,  he  sends  round  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  to  the  principal 
retailers,  in  which  case  the  retail 
bookseller  is  permitted  to  deal  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  wholesale. 
These  terms  are  by  no  means  inex- 
orably fixed,  for  although  the  pub- 
lishers will  not  allow  any  compe- 
tition amongst  the  retailers  in  the 
sale  of  the  w>ok  to  the  public,  they 
have  no  objection  to  a  httle  private 
competition  amongst  themselves  in 
the  sale  of  their  oooks  to  the  re- 
tailers. This  is  shown  in  various 
lengths  of  credit,  and  in  the  differ- 
ent allowances  granted  by  difierent 
houses.  Some  houses  give  13  books 
as  12,  with  an  addition  of  25  as  2^ 
some  few  tempting  their  purchaaen 
with  7  as  6^  or  6 ;  aQ  these  extra 
allowances  constituting  a  competi- 
tion amongst  publishers  thems^ves 
in  order  to  induce  the  bookseHezB 
to  take  an  additional  interest  in 
their  own  books.  Seeing,  then,  to 
what  an  extent  the  publidiers  cany 
competition  in  their  own  case,  we 
can  the  better  judge  of  the  puritr 
of  the  motive  which  prohibits  its 
application  to  the  case  of  the  xe- 
taOers. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  asitatian 
is  not  on  the  part  of  the  publishen 
but  on  the  part  of  the  booksellers 
themselves.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  price  fixed  by 
the  publisher  as  the  selling  price  to 
the  public,  is  neoessair  to  ooverllie 
risk  of  the  retailer  wiio  specobteB 
on  the  subscription  to  the  book* 
Sefore  we  touch  upon  this  fokuJt^ 
one  word  as  to  the  true  inienfaKm  af 
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the  price.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  there  would  be  any  inoon- 
sistencj  in  the  oo-ezistence  of  com- 
petition amongst  retaileis  and  the 
establishment  at  the  same  time  of  a 
standard  price  by  publisheis.  The 
whole  and  sole  pnrpose  of  a  standard 
price  is  to  fix  the  Tnarimnm,  above 
which  the  bookseller  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  charge  the  public.  A 
fixed  price,  therraore,  is  indispens- 
able to  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  OTeroharges;  but  as  the 
public  haye  never  expressed  any 
disinclination  to  obtain  purchases  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate,  it  may  be 
jnresumed  tiiey  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  allow  the  bookseller  to 
aeU  his  books  as  much  under  the 
TnaTrimuTn  as  he  pleased. 

How  &s  the  agitation  can  be 
zeaUy  regarded  as  an  agitation  by 
and  on  bdkalf  of  that  numerous  class 
of  retail  booksellers  for  whose  wel- 
fare Mr.  Seeley  expresses  so  much 
sympathy  in  the  name  of  the  Asso- 
oution,  will  be  best  exemplified  l:^ 
gping  briefly  into  the  details  of  a 
single  transaction,  which  may  be 
acMpted  as  an  illustration  of  the 
whole  practice  of  the  Ixade. 

At  a  certain  period,  or  periods,  of 
the  year,  a  publisher  issues  what  he 
calls  his  sale  catalogue  of  books, 
containing  a 'list  of  his  puUications. 
At  the  head  of  this  catalogue  the 
teems  of  credit  are  stated.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  terms  in  the  instance 
we  hare  selected : — 

Four  monihB  on  ten  pounds. 

Four  and  eight  months  on  twenty 
pounds. 

Four,  eight,  and  twehre  months  on 
fiffy  pounds. 

Four,  eight,  twelve,  and  sixteen 
months  on  one  hundred  pounds  and 
upwards. 

Purchases  under  ten  pounds  to  be 
paid  in  cash. 

Then  follows  the  list  of  books, 

r*  ed  at  trade  price,  and  offered  at 
as  24.  The  catalogue,  thus 
prenared,  was  sent  round  to  seventy 
iKKucsellers  in  London.  Of  these, 
seven  were  wholesale  houses,  and 
the  remaining  sixty-three  retail 
booksellers,  ofthat  dass  over  which 
the  Association  prolesses  to  throw 
its  protecting  influenee.  Let  us 
BOW  see  the  result  of  this  trans- 
action. 
Of  the  sixty-three  retail  book- 


sellers, there  were  only  thirteen 
buyers,  and  the  total  sum  of  their 
purchases  amounted  to  about  14/dL, 
while  of  the  wholesale  houses  the 
largest  purchaser  alone  amounted  to 
800/.,  and  the  smallest  to  about  100/. 
Thereaderwhoisignorantofthefimc- 
tionsof  these  wholesalehouses  ought 
to  be  informed  that  they  purdmse 
thus  largely  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
again  to  the  retail  trade ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  book  before  it  reaches  the 
public,  has  to  par  a  heavy  per- 
centage to  a  kmd  of  middUeman. 
A  eluioe  at  the  terms  on  which 
bo<3»  are  thus  offered  to  the  trade 
will  show  the  enormous  advantages 
which  tiie  wholesale  purchaser  nos- 
sesses  over  the  mere  retailer,  ana  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  secure  the 
lion's  share  of  the  profits. , 

From  the  above  transaction  it 
will  be  seen  at  once,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  system  is 
dearly  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
retail  booksellers  —  that  numerous 
dass  scattered  over  the  streeto  of 
London,  and  said  to  amount  to  six  or 
eight  hundred  in  number — ^but  in 
reality  for  the  benefit  of  the  lai^ 
wholesalehouses.  Thisfactthrowsan 
important  light  upon  the  origin  and 
objects  of  the  association,  whose 
operations  will  be  better  understood 
wnen  we  add,  that  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal wholesale  dealers  are  pub- 
liuiers  also.  It  is  no  doubt  quite 
true,  that  the  publishers,  as  pub- 
lidiers,  are  not  dhrectly  interested 
in  the  result  of  the  controversy  at 
issue ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true, 
that  the  manner  in  which  that 
statement  was  put  forth  was  un- 
candid,  and  calculated  to  make 
a  fabe  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  Publishers  are  known  to 
the  public  only  as  publishers,  but 
when  they  combine  with  the  func- 
tions of  original  publication,  the 
general  trade  of  bookselling,  they 
possess  a  double  interest  m  such 
questions  as  the  present,  which  they 
are  bound  exphcitly  to  declare,  in 
order  that  the  world  may  know  how 
to  estimate  the  character  of  their 
interference. 

Betuzningto  the  sale  catalogue, 
it  happens  that  we  are  enamed, 
in  this  instance,  to  contrast  with 
this  practical  exemplification  of 
the  working  of  the  present  system, 
a  sample  of  the  results  that  might 
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be  anticipated  from  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  free-trade.  One  of  the 
proscribed  retailers  applied  to  the 
publisher  of  the  catalofs^ue  for  cer- 

.  tain  books  he  required,  and  the 
publisher,  not  being  bound  hj  the 
restrictive  rules  of  the  Association, 
executed  his  orders.  The  transac- 
tion with  this  proscribed  under- 
seller  amounted  to  four  times  the 
average  sum  of  the  individual 
dealings  of  the  retailers  who  are 
supposed  to  be  flourishing  under 
the  system  they  are  said  to  be  so 
anxious  to  preserve.  "If  any  proof 
were  wanted  of  the  extreme  absur- 
dity and  infatuation  of  persisting  in 
annquated  modes  of  business  un- 
suited  to  the  present  age,  and  abso- 
lutely detrimental  to  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  many,  who  axe  deluded 
into  supporting  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few,  a  smele  fact  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  concuusive. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to 
whether  this  system  ought  to  stand. 
It  is  already  extinct.  The  Associa- 
tion, being  pledged  to  dissolve  itself  if 
Lord  Campbell's  decision  should  be 
adverse  to  its  views,  must  dissolve. 
The  question  that  now  lies  before  us 
is,  what  system  is  best  to  substitute 
in  its  place  P  For  our  own  parts  we 
hold  with  Lord  Campbell,  that '  the 
bookselling  trade  will  have  the  best 
chance  of  flourishing  without  any 

'    special  regulations  ot  any  sort.' 

Let  there  be  entire  freedom  in  tbe 
tranBactions  between  l^e  publishers  and 
the  retail  booksellers,  the  publishers 
asking  prices  and  making  or  refusing 
allowances  as  they  please.  liet  them 
deal  with  every  one  (although  unticketed) 
who  brings  money  in  his  purse,  or  whose 
responsibility  is  undoubted ;  taking  care 
not  to  encourage  the  long  and  renewed 
credits  which  are  said  under  the  existing 
system  to  have  produced  so  much  mis- 
dbief.  The  pubhshers  are  not  bound  to 
trust  any  one  whom  they  believe  to  be 
sacrificing  his  wares  by  reckless  under- 
selling, or  to  be  carrying  on  business 
without  a  profit  sufficient  for  maintain- 
ing  solvency.  But  let  them  not  require 
any  pledge  from  the  retail  dealer  to  whom 
they  seU  their  books  as  to  the  price 
which  he  shall  demand  in  re-seUing  thenu 

Any  attempt  to  temporize  with 
this  view  of  me  subject  would  in- 
evitably fail.  There  is  no  choice  be- 
tween stringent  regulations  and  en- 
tire freedom  of  action.    We  do  not 


allude  to  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  government  of  transactioiis 
between  the  nublisher  and  the  re- 
tailer, but  to  tne  field  which  lies  be- 
yond in  the  relations  of  the  retailer 
with  the  public.  That  ground 
must  be  aee;  and  the  natural 
equity  which  flows  from  the  ope- 
ration of  freedom  will  rapidly  ad- 
just the  prices  of  books  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are 
sold.  It  is  very  probable  ths^  the 
bookseller  in  an  obscure  village  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  liie  Tweed, 
remote  -from  railway  accommoda- 
tion, and  trusting  for  the  means  of 
transport  to  uncertain  resourceSy 
might  charge  a  shilling  or  two  more 
for  a  book  man  the  vendor  who  lives 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  house 
where  it  was  published;  it  is  also 
not  improbable  that  the  active  and 
enternrising  man,  who  is  ea^er  to 
push  nis  market  on  the  principle  of 
small  profits  and  quiclc  retoxna, 
might  tempt  the  purchaser  at  aix- 

Sence  less  than  the  bookseller  next 
oor,  who  loves  tradition  better  than 
pudding,  and  thinks  that  the  world  is 
at  an  end  since  highprices  were  abo- 
lished ;  it  is  exceedmgly  likely,  too, 
that  that  Noah's  Ark  we  are  all  so 
familiar  with  in  the  country  towna» 
in  which  the  Uterature  of  the  age  ia 
represented  by  a  fewforlom  volnmeSf 
mixed  up  with  patent  medicinee,  pins 
and  needles,  sUtionerv,  sealing-wax, 
smelling-bottles  and  &rlin  patterns* 
will  be  displaced  by  an  actual  book- 
seller's shop ;  and  it  may  be  confi- 
dently calculated  upon  that  compe- 
tition will  bring  out  more  favourably 
the  intelligence  of  the  booksellers, 
so  that  tnat  respectable,  but  yet 
mechanical,  order  of  mind  which 
hitherto  limited  its  speculationB  to 
names  and  labels,  wiU  either  be 
coxnpelled  to  learn  something  of  the 
qualities  of  the  merchandize  in  whidi 
it  deals,  or  be  left  to  ^  to  sleep  in 
the  midst  of  the  activity  it  is  inca- 
pable of  emulating.  But  the  publio 
will  endeavour  to  reconcile  itself  to 
the  revolution,  and  will  seek,  in  ^le 
wider  division  of  knowledge,  and 
the  increased  facilities  of  national 
education,  some  comfort  and  oodbo- 
lation  for  the  loss  of  a  monopoly', 
which,  to  do  it  justice,  stmsgled  to 
live  as  long  as  it  ooold,  ana  at  last 
died  hard. 
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